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CAEMONA 

CAKHOlfA  (anc.  Camto;  Moorish,  Ka/rmundli), 
a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  prorince  and  SO  ra, 
N,  E.  of  Seville,  on  the  Carbonea  river ;  pop.  in 
1867  30  074  It  is  a  well  built  and  handsome 
town  n  an  isolated  hill  commanding  a  mag 
niflcent  view  f  the  Andalusian  valleys,  and  is 
(surrounded  by  old  and  massive  Moonsh  walls 
Harlly  any  oonspiouona  remains  exist  ot  the 
manv  palaces  and  tountama  of  the  Moorish 
era,  excepting  the  inperb  rnms  of  tl  e  alcazj,r 
which  towdn  ov  r  the  gate  lead  n„  ti  Cor 


dova.  This  gate,  built  on  Roman  fonndations, 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  There  ia  a  fine 
old  Gothic  church,  with  Paoheoo's  picture  of 
the  "Descent  from  the  Crosa,"  besides  six 
other  placea  of  worship,  nine  convents,  tivo 
hospitals,  and  a  nniversity.  Woollen  cloths, 
hats,  leather,  and  other  articles  are  manufko- 
tured ;  but  Uie  principal  trade  ia  in  wine  and 
olives,  there  being  over  100  oil  milla.  The  an- 
nual fiur  (April  35)  ia  much  resorted  to.— Ca- 


CARMONTELLE 

sar  regarded  Carmona  as  the  most  strongly 
fortified  city  of  Further  Spain,  and  Eoman  coins 
and  other  antiqnitioa  have  been  found  here. 
The  place  was  reocued  from  the  Moors  by 
Ferdinand  111  king  of  Oa^tile  and  Leon,  in 
124'"  and  the  cfstio  of  Carmona  was  subse- 
quently use  i  for  a  long  time  as  a  royal  reri.- 
denoB  and  refiige  m  times  of  danger. 

riRJHONTELU:,  or  Cwnoiitcl,  a  French  play- 
wright and  artist  born  m  Paria  Aug.  25, 1717, 
lied  Deo  26  3806     He  escilled  as  a  writer 
ot  short  playa  {proxierheK) 
adapted  for  private  theat- 
—  ncals,  and  as  an  amateur 

-S=  artist    He  became  a  great 

-^=^ —  faionte  m  society,  and 
w  as  appointed  reader  to 
the  dn&e  of  Orleans,  as 
well  as  the  director  of 
festivities,  and  designer 
of  tie  famous  pai'k  of 
Monceanx,  his  exquisite 
taste  being  constantly 
called  into  requisition  by 
the  re  yal  family  and  the 
fashionable  classes.  Af- 
ter the  revolution  he  was 
saved  trom  want  by  an 
imateur  conferring  a  pen- 
won  npon  him  of  4,000 
francs,  in  conaideratJon 
of  the  aequisition  of 
his  traTiaparenta  (pastel 

iiaintinga  over  100  ft. 
ong,  which  can  be  un- 
rolled). He  wrote  and  sketched  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  His  principal  works  are 
his  Pronerbm  dramafiguet  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
1768-'81) ;  two  additional  volumes  were  pub- 
lished in  1811,  and  a  new  editionhyMme.de 
Genlis  appeared  in  1836  under  the  title  of  Fro- 
verbes  et  eomidiea  poaihiimes  de  Co/rmontel,  in  3 
vols.  He  also  wrote  more  than  25  comedies 
contained  in  his  ThMtre  de  carapagne  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1775),  and  several  novels. 
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6  CAEXAC 

CIRIVIC,  a  town  of  Brittany,  France,  in  the 
department  of  MorbiLan,  18  ,m.  8.  E.  of  Lo- 
rient,  and  9  m.  by  road  from  tbe  station  of 
Auray,  on  the  railway  from  Brest  to  Nantes ; 
pop.  in  1866, 3,864  It  is  built  on  an  eleFfltion 
not  far  from  tne  sea,  and  contains  a  fine  church 


CAENAEVON 

to  which  pilgriraB  resort  annnally.  Tlio  cele- 
brated Celtic  or  druidical  monument  of  Oarnac, 
the  moat  extensive  in  Brittany,  oonsista  of 
tliree  groups  with  gaps  between,  running  par- 
allel with  the  coast,  stretching  across  the 
country  E.  to  W.  for  nearly  7  m.,  and  all  ter- 


mmiting  le-.pci.tin.lj  m  11  rows  ot  imht-wn 
stones  from  10  to  22  ft  hi^-h  Orijpnallj  the 
ea  extended  uontmuously  tor  several  milea 


for  fences  and  agnomtural  unprovements, 
that  at  present  there  are  several  detached  poi 
tions,  which  however  have  the  same  general 
direction  The  first  group  is  that  called  le  Bill 
after  an  enclosure  ot  the  eame  name  which 
forms  a  rectangular  area  The  second  group 
is  that  of  the  Dolmen,  so  called  after  tbe  lai^ 
Celtic  stone  in  the  sbipe  of  a  tible  which  stands 
m  front  of  it  The  third  and  moat  tamous  group 
best  kno'wn  under  the  name  of  Maenac  after  i 
locality  of  that  name  where  tbe  atone*!  rewh 
tbe  highest  pomt,  terminates  m  front  ot  a  cir 
cular  enclosure  withm  the  hmits  ot  the  town 
According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  visited 
this  locahty  in  1897  with  Dr  Hooker,  the 
tnmnli  of  Camac  like  most  of  those  of  Bnttany, 
probably  belong  to  the  stone  age  The  tumn 
Ins  of  Mont  8t  Michel,  about  380  ft  long  and 
190  ft.  broad  with  in  average  height  of  S8  ft 
was  foond  m  1863  to  contain  a  aquare  chamber 
with  numerous  Celtic  remams  (See  Sapport 
&  M  le  prefet  du  Morbihan  mir  les  fovillet 
du  Mont  St  Michel  by  M  Rcn6  Galles  1863  ) 
A  chapel  isbudton  the  summit  of  this  tnmului, 
the  roof  ot  which  commands  the  finest  view 
of  the  monnments  and  surrounding  scenery 
The  best  map  of  the  rehcs  of  Carmc  is  m 
posaeaaion  of  tbe  London  anthropological  so 
ciety  There  are  simdar  relics,  though  on  a 
much  smaller  stale  at  Erdeven  ibout  6  m 
N.  W.  of  Carnao. — 8^e  "  Prehistoric  Times," 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (2d  ed.,  London,  1869), 
and  another  recent  publication,  "  The  Stone 
Avenues  of  Oarnac,"  by  the  Eev.  William  Col- 
lings  Lnkis.  ' 


CARMRTOT,  oi  rafnisn-on,  tin.  cliii:!  tu«n 
ot  tarnarvon  lure  Wales,  iparlixmcnt  iry  and 
municipal  borough,  situated  upon  the  Menai 
strait,  at  the  mouth  of  the  beioat,  65  n  W  '> 


W.  of  Liverpool;  pop.  in  18T1,  8,512. 
the  terminus  of  railways  from  Bangor  on  the 
north  and  Pwlheli  on  tbe  south.  A  railway 
also  runs  8  m.  to  Llanberis,  tbe  point  from 
which  excnrsions  are  made  for  the  ascent  of 
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Saowdon,  Oarnsirvon  is  frequented  ii 
for  sea  bathing,  and  there  is  a  Landsome  bath- 
ing establiahmeDt,  and  a  terrace  walk  along 
the  strait,  terminating  in  a  pier.  The  harbor 
admits  vessels  of  400  tens  burden.  The  older 
and  smaller  part  of  the  town  is  surronnded  by 
an  ancient  walL  At  the  8.  W.  corner  of  the 
town  is  a  large  castle,  in  the  tower  of  which 
Edward  II.,  the  first  English  prince  of  Wales, 
was  born.  The  oaatle  with  its  courtyard  is  a 
miie  in  circuit.  Over  its  gateway  is  a  statue  of 
Edward  I.  Carnarvon  was  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man station  Segontium. 

CIBNIBVOIVSHIRB,  a  oonnty  of  Wales,  form- 
ing the  H".  W.  extremity  of  the  mainland,  bor- 
dering on  Cardigan  and  Carnarvon  bays  and 
Mend  strait ;  area,  579  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
95,604.  A  large  part  of  the  county  ia  a  pen- 
insula which  extends  S.  W.  into  the  Irish  sea. 
The  Snowdon  range  of  mountains  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  county.  Of  this  range  Snowdon, 
3,571  ft,,  is  the  highest  point  in  Wales.  Lakes 
are  numerous,  but  the  only  river  of  importance 
is  the  Conway,  which  separates  the  county 
from  Denbighshii-e.  Not  one  fortieth  of  the 
county  ia  arable  land,  but  it  is  rich  in  minerals. 
The  slate  quarried  here  ia  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  productions  of  Groat  Britain ; 
most  of  it  is  sent  for  shipment  to  Bangor. 
The  suspension  bridge  built  by  Telford  for  the 
Great  Holyhead  railway,  and  the  tubular 
bridge  huilt  by  Stephenson  for  the  Cheater 
and  Holyhead  railway,  span  the  river  Conway 
and  the  Menai  strait. 

CIRNITIC,  an  ancient  province  of  British 
India,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  estend- 
ingl'rom  Cape  Oomorin  to  lat.  10°  N.,  with  an 
averaj^e  breadth  of  about  90  m. ;  area,  about 
50,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  7,000,000. 
The  province  ia  separated  into  two  parta  by  the 
Eastern  Ghauts,  which  run  parallel  with  the 
coast,  and  which  cause  a  considerable  differ- 
anoe  in  climate  between  the  table  land  and  the 
seaboard ;  the  latter  in  dry  weather  is  the  hot- 
test part  of  India,  the  thermometer  sometimes 
standing  at  130"  in  the  shade.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Pennar,  the  Palar,  and  the 
Coleroon.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hin- 
doos. The  Oarnatio  includes  the  cities  of 
Madras  and  Pondicherry,  besides  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  Arcot,  Madnra,  Tanjore,  Trich- 
inopoly,  Nellore,  and  Tellore.  It  ori^nally 
formed  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Carnata,  and 
after  various  changes  was  finally  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  the 
contentions  arising  from  a  disputed  succession 
first  brought  the  French  and  English  into  col- 
lision, and  ended  in  the  transfer  of  the  Oamatic 
to  the  East  India  company  in  1801,  the  reign- 
ing nabob,  Aaim  nl-Omrah,  receiving  a  pension 
eqnal  to  one  flftii  of  the  revenue,  and  his  chief 
officials  being  provided  for.  The  last  titular 
nabob  died  in  1855,  withont  heirs.  The  Oar- 
natie  is  now  included  within  the  administration 
of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  The  principal 
occnpation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  the 
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land  being  held  either  by  Brahmans,  who  culti- 
vate it  by  hired  labor,  or  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. Rice  is  the  chief  production,  of  which 
two  crops  a  year  are  raised  where  the  facilities 
of  irrigation  are  good.  Cotton  is  raised  in  fa- 
vorable situations,  and  npon  the  high  land  in 
the  interior  of  the  province  millet,  sugar,  and 
indigo  are  produced. 

CIBK^.  I.  LoiJs  Ibrcehi,  count  de,  a  French 
author,  bom  at  Qnimper,  Feb.  17,  1804,  He 
early  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1839 
ho  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
where  he  was  a  follower  of  Lamartine.  He 
opposed  the  Pritchard  indemnity  and  other 
measures  of  Guizot's  fore^  policy,  but  in  1847 
accepted  the  presidency  over  the  commercial 
department  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  re- 
tiring after  the  revolution  of  Feb.  24, 1848,  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1863. 
In  1869  he  was  defeated  as  an  ultramontane  can- 
didate for  the  le^slative  body,  Hia  numerous 
publicatdona  include  Studea  mtr  Vhutoire  dit 
gouvemmnent  reprhmttatif  en  France  de  1789 
A  1848  (3  vols.,  1865),  and  Etudes  mr  le*fon- 
dateurs  de  I'unitifran^Ue  (3  vols.,  1849-56), 
II.  Louis  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Brit- 
tany in  1843,  died  there  in  1870,  After  having 
finished  his  studies,  be  was  admitted  in  1863 
to  the  commercial  department  of  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs;  and  Ms  nncle.  Admiral  La 
Grandiere,  exciting  ids  interest  in  Cochin  Chi- 
na, ho  was  appointed  by  Dronyn  de  Lhuys  in 
1865  secretary  of  the  scientific  mission  t*j  the 
Mekong.    He  distinguished  himself  as  an  es- 

florer,  and  wrote  Voyage  en  Indo-  Ghine  et  dans 
empire  ehinoU,  edited  by  his  father  after 
hia  death  (Paris,  1872 ;  translated  into  English, 
London,  1873), 

CARNEADES,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Skep- 
tic school,  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
third  or  new  academy,  born  at  Cyrene  about 
313  B.  C,  died  in  129.  Of  the  incidents  of  hia 
life  very  littie  is  known,  but  of  his  brilliant 
qualities  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician  there 
is  abundant  testimony  in  the  works  of  clasMC 
authors.  In  Athens  he  became  a  student  of  the 
Stoic  and  Skeptic  doctrines,  especially  those 
of  ChryappuB,  of  whom  he  afterward  became 
the  mwft  formidable  opponent,  Hia  eloquence 
waa  considered  so  irresistible,  his  li^o  so  for- 
cible, that  more  than  a  century  later  Cicero 
said,  "Him  I  would  not  care  to  challenge  in 
debate,  hut  would  rather  propitiate  him,  and 
implore  his  silence."  It  is  related  of  him  that 
having  been  sent  to  Rome  as  one  of  tiiree  com- 
missioners of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  he 
one  day  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  justice,  and 
the  next  day  one  in  opposition.  His  arguments 
on  either  side  were  so  convincing,  and  seem- 
ingly unanswerable,  that  Cato,  fearing  lest  the 
public  mind  should  be  corrupted  by  such  an 
exhibition  of  plausible  at^ments  for  immorality 
and  iignatico  as  well  as  for  morality  and  justice, 
insisted  upon  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  diplo- 
matic business  for  which  Carneades  had  come 
to  Rome,  and  hia  prompt  dismissal  from,  the 
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city.  Jle  was  not  an  author,  bnt  transmitted 
his  doctrines  to  his  disciples  by  word  of  mouth, 
like  Socrates.  So  far  as  the  philosophy  of 
Cameades  is  known,  its  substance  may  be  con- 
densed thus:  Every  perception  is  a  curtain 
change  or  movement  in  a  sensible  being,  bring- 
ing to  consciousness  first  itself  and  secondly 
some  object  without.  In  respect  to  the  object, 
the  perception  is  either  trae  or  false ;  in  respect 
to  the  one  who  perceives,  either  probable  or 
improbable.  There  exists  no  test  to  decide  on 
the  truth,  or  untruth  of  a  perception,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  relation  wMoh  the  perception  bears 
to  the  object  by  wMoh  it  is  caused.  There  is 
no  objective  certainty,  or  guarantee  tliat  real 
esisUng  things  are  essentially  reproduced  by 
the  human  perception ;  but  whatever  the  re- 
lation of  human  perception  to  realit;^,  to  man 
himself  the  mere  probability,  the  test, of  which 
lies  within  the  limits  of  bis  mind,  is  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Thus  much  may  be 
deagnated  as  the  affirmative  portion  of  the 
philosophy  of  Cameades ;  the  practical  portion 
was  his  ciitidsm  of  the  then  csisting  philo- 
sophical system,  a  criticism  based  merely  upon 
the  suppoatjon  that  the  affirmations  aud  nega- 
tions of  human  language  comprise  all  existing 
possibilities,  so  that  if  both  should  be  refuted  a 
non  eat  would  be  proven.  Cameades  pretends 
to  prove  the  non-existence  of  God  by  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning:  God  is  either  a  rational  and 
sensitive  beii^  or  he  is  not.  K  he  is,  ttien  he 
would  be  subject  to  sensations  agreeable  and 
dis^reeable,  to  likes  and  dislikes;  but  if  so,  he 
wonld  be  a  ohai^eable  being,  and,  as  such,  lia- 
ble to  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  God 
is  not  a  rational  and  sensitive  being,  then  he 
could  not  have  been  the  creator  of  reason  and 
sensation.  Agdn:  God  is  either  finiteorinfinite. 
If  the  latter,  then  he  would  be  motionless,  and 
therefore  inactive ;  if  the  former,  there  would 
be  something  that  was  more  than  he,  becanse 
limiting  him.  By  iumilar  ai-gnments  he  gets  rid 
of  all  general  ideas  of  morality,  human  rights, 
duties,  &c.  But  when  he  seems  to  have  de- 
stroyed everything,  he  suddenly  turns  round; 
concluding  tiiat  ul  these  arguments  prove 
merely  that  absolute  metaphysical  knowledge 
is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  impossible ;  that  man 
OQght  to  be  satisfied  with  probabilities  and  ex- 
pediencies, which  are  amply  sufficient  to  se- 
om-e  his  well-beiiig. 

ClBNEIl  (Gr.  K^fn'sia),  a  national  festival  of  the 
Spartans,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo,  and  in 
the  Spartan  month  Cameios  (August).  The 
festival  lasted  nine  days,  during  which  the 
Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  hos- 
tile campaign. 

CIBNELUK  (Xat.  earo,  gen.  carrds,  flesh;  call- 
ed by  theancient3«nv?a),  a  clear  red  chalcedo- 
ny, one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  quartz 
family  of  minerals.  (See  Agate.)  It  is  found 
resembling  flesh  in  its  colors,  whence  its  name. 
By  exposure  to  the  sun  and  baking,  the  colors 
are  deepened.  Together  with  agates,  came- 
lians  are  quarried  in  great  qu^itities  in  differ- 
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eut  parts  of  India,  particularly  in  the  region 
of  Cambaj,  whence  the  name  commonly  ap- 
plied to  them  all  of  Oambay  stones.  They  are 
also  brought  to  the  lapidary  workshops  at 
Cambay  from  different  parts  of  G-uzerat,  to 
be  worked  up  into  round  and  flat  necklaces, 
beads,  bracelets,  armlets,  seals,  marbles,  che^ 
men,  studs,  rings,  &c.,  which  give  employment 
in  their  manufacture  to  nearly  3,000  people. 
Between  the  Bowa  Gore  and  Bowa  Abbas 
hills,  on  the  plain,  are  small  mounds,  in  which 
the  stones  are  quarried  by  the  Bheels  of  the 
district.  They  sink  shafts,  and  excavate  hori- 
zontal galleries,  working  imderground  with 
lamps.  The  stones,  being  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  sorted,  are  purchased  of  the  miners  in 
the  village  of  Euttunpoor,  by  the  contractor  or 
his  agents.  "When  a  conaderable  quantity  is 
collected,  a  trench  is  dug  in  a  field  two  feet  in 
depth  aud  three  in  breadth.  la  this  a  Are  is 
made  with  the  dung  of  goats  and  cows,  and 
upon  it  earthen  pots  containing  the  stones  arc 
placed  in  rows.  The  fire  is  kept  up  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  when  the  pots  are  removed,  and 
the  stones  piled  away  These  once  a  year  are 
carted  to  Nemodra,  then  sent  down  the  river 
in  canoes  to  Broach,  and  thence  in  boats  to 
Oambay.  The  manufacture  of  beads  irom  the 
rough  stone  is  thus  conducted;  The  stones, 
brought  to  a  convenient  size,  are  chipped  into 
a  rounded  form  upon  the  point  of  an  iron, 
standing  inclmed  in  the  iirotmd.  Another 
workman  then  tales  them,  and  fixing  a  num- 
ber of  equal  size  in  wooden  or  bamboo  clamps, 
rubs  them  on  a  coarse,  hard  polishing  stone; 
they  are  then  transferred  to  another  man,  who 
secui-es  them  in  damps,  and  rubs  them  on  all 
their  sides  agfunst  a  ground  polishing  board, 
smeared  with  a  composition  of  emery  and  lac. 
The  final  polish  is  given  by  putting  several 
hundreds  or  thonsands  of  the  beads  into  a  stout 
leathern  bag,  about  2  ft.  long  and  10  or  12  in. 
in  diameter,  with  some  emery  dust  and  the 
camelian  powder  obtained  in  boring  the  holes 
through  the  beads.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is 
tied  up,  and  a  flat  thong  is  bound  around  its 
centre.  Two  men  seated  at  oppoate  ends  of  a 
room  then  roU  it  back  and  forth  between  them, 
keeping  up  the  operation  from  10  to  15  days, 
the  bag  being  kept  moistened  with  water. 
When  the  beads  are  well  polished,  they  are 
passed  to  the  workmen  who  bore  the  holes. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  steel  drill  tipped 
with  a  small  diamond,  the  work  being  kept  wet 
by  water  dripping  upon  it.— Camelian  is  a  com- 
mon mineral  in  many  localities  in  the  United 
States,  especially  on  Lake  Superior,  in  Missouri, 
and  on  tie  upper  Mississippi.  It  is  used  for 
numerous  artides  of  jewelry,  and  is  cut  on  a 
leaden  plate  with  emery,  and  polished  on  wood 
with  pumice  stone. 

CIRNICER;  Bamon,  a  Spanish  composer,  bom 
at  Tarrefa,  Oct.  24, 1789,  died  in  Madrid,  March 
17,  1855.  He  studied  music,  chiefly  in  Barce- 
lona, and  was  more  than  ten  years  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  tlie  opera  there,  till  1828,  when 
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he  (Pent  to  Madrid,  and  became  in  1830  pro- 
fessor at  the  conservatory  of  mnsic.  Between 
1827  and  1845  he  composed  manv  operas,  the 
most  successful  of  which  were  Adela  de  Luai- 
grumo  and  Golomio.  He  slso  excelled  in  chnrch 
music  and  in  popular  ballads. 

CiKNtOU  (Ger.  Krain),  a  dnchj  in  the  Cis- 
leitbanhalf  of  the  Anstro-Himgarian  monarchy, 
bounded  N.  by  Oarinthia,  H".  E.  by  Styria,  E.  by 
Croatia,  8.  by  Croatia  and  the  Ooastland,  and 
"W.  by  the  Ooastland;  area,  8,857  sq.  in.; 
pop.  in  1870,  466,S34,  of  whom  93  per  cent, 
were  Slovens,  the  remainder  mostly  Germans. 
Nearly  the  entire  population  belongs  to  the 
Catholic  charch,  bjI  others  numbering  less 
than  1,500.  It  is  a  momitainona  re^on,  trav- 
ersed by  branches  of  the  Julian  Alps,  abound- 
ing in  grottoes,  caverns,  and  underground  pas- 
sages, and  presenting  many  snow-capped  sum- 
mits, several  of  which  are  about  10,000  ft. 
high.  It  is  neither  so  well  watered  nor  so 
fertile  as  the  ndghboring  districts  of  the  em- 
pire, the  only  rivers  of  note  being  the  Save 
and  the  Eulpa,  and  the  lakes  being  mostly 
very  small.  The  southern  part  produces  fiTiita 
and  a  fine  variety  of  fias ;  bees  and  silkworms 
are  eittensively  reared,  and  in  some  districts 
wheat,  barley,  and  the  grape  are  largely  onlti- 
vated.  With  minerals  Camiola  is  richly  gifted. 
Ibi  famous  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  next  to 
Almaden  in  Spain  the  richest  of  Europe,  once 
produced  upward  of  16,000  cwt.  per  annum, 
and  still  yield  about  6,400  cwt.  Iron,  lead, 
coal,  marble,  clays,  and  precious  stones  are  also 
found-  There  are  manufactures  of  iron,  steel, 
flno  linen,  woollen,^  flannel,  worsted  stockings, 
lace,  leather,  wooden  ware,  &c.  The  exports 
comprise  several  of  the  above  articles,  together 
with  hats,  glass,  wax,  wine,  and  flour ;  and  the 
imports,  salt,  oil,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cloths, 
cattle,  and  fruit. — Oanuola  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  occupied 
by  Slavs  in  the  6th  century.  It  was  Christian- 
ized in  the  8th  century,  became  a  margraviate 
in  the  10th,  was  afterward  partly  under  the 
sway  of  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Carin- 
tiia,  and  in  the  13th  century  was  erected  into 
a  duchy.  It  was  then  held  by  the  powerful 
dukes  of  Tyrol,  until  the  extinction  of  that 
family  in  1335,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  counts  of  Gsrz,  who  were  succeeded 
by  the  house  of  Austria  in  1364.  By  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809  it  was  ceded  to 
France  and  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria,  but  restored  to  Austria  in  1814.  The 
Carniolau  diet  is  composed  of  the  Landeihaupt- 
mann,  the  prinoe-bisliop  of  Laybach,  and  30 
delegates.     Capital,  Laybach. 

CUUriVlL,  a  festival  observed  in  most  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  Lent,  but  celebrated  trith 
more  parade  in  Rome  and  Venice  than  any 
other  cities.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  carni  vale,  farewell  to  meat,  as  from  Ash 
Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  strict  fast 
is  observed  for  40  days.    Much  dispute  exists 
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as  to  the  origin  of  this  festival,  but  it  has  prob- 
ably come  down  from  the  Saturnalia  of  pagan 
Rome,  modified  by  the  early  Christians  into  a 
least  during  the  several  days  preceding  the 
great  fast  of  40  days,  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Teleaphorns,  bishop  of 
Rome,  before  the  middle  of  the  Sd  century. 
The  carnival  appears  to  be  most  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Italian  people,  being  kept  up  by 
Qiem  with  undying  spirit  while  in  other  lands 
it  has  frequently  knguished  or  fallen  into  neg- 
lect. The  only  relic  of  it  remaining  in  Eng- 
land, or  ever  introduced  into  the  English  por- 
tions of  North  America,  consists  in  the  obser- 
vance of  Shrove  Tuesday.  In  Paris  the  i 
val  takes  place  during  the  five  or  six  weeks 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  and  is  marked  by 
the  frequency  of  masked  and  fancy  bails  in 
private  society,  and  at  the  various  places  of 
public  amusement ;  such  balls,  to  which  the 
public  is  indiscriminately  admitted,  having 
been  first  permitted  by  the  regent  dnke  of 
Orieans.  During  the  festivities,  masks  appear 
in  the  streets  only  on  the  Sunday,  Monday, 
and  Tuesday  preceding  Lent,  and  at  Mi-Car6me 
or  Mid-Lent  Thursday.  On  these  days  persons 
in  disguise,  many  of  them  masked,  and  exhib- 
iting aU  sorts  of  folly,  parade  the  streets,  and 
immense  crowds  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or 
on  foot,  assemble  to  witness  the  gayeties  of 
the  scene.  The  carnival  was  prohibited  in 
1790,  and  no  more  celebrated  until  the  appwint- 
ment  of  Bonaparte  as  first  consul.  Its  restora- 
tion was  a  cause  of  great  joy  to  the  Parisians, 
and  for  some  years  nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  costumes  displayed 
upon  this  annual  festival ;  but  it  has  now  lost 
many  of  its  charms,  aud  the  masks  are  com- 
paratively few.  After  parading  the  streets, 
the  masks  repair  for  the  night  to  the  various 
masked  balls  of  every  desKription,  which  then 
abound  in  the  capital.  The  pubUe  masked 
balls  take  place  on  fixed  days  tnrong^out  the 
carnival,  being  ^ven  at  almost  all  the  theatres. 
The  procession  of  the  hmuf  gras  (the  fat  Os) 
has  for  ages  been  celebrated  at  Paris  on  the 
Sunday  and  Tuesday  before  Lent,  when  the 
government  prize  ox,  preceded  by  muMC,  and 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  butchers 
fantastically  dressed,  is  led  through  the  streets. 
The  ox  is  covered  with  tapestry,  wid  his  head 
adorned  with  laurel.  Formerly  the  ox  bore 
on  his  back  a  child,  called  roi  dee  Vouchers 
(king  of  the  butchers),  decorated  with  a  blue 
soaxt,  and  holding  a  sc^tre  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  He  now  follows  the  ox  in 
a  triumphal  ear,  but  without  his  sword  and 
sceptre. — The  carnival  in  Italy  is  much  the 
same  in  the  different  cities  where  it  is  cele- 
brated ;  that  of  Venice  is  by  no  means  as  bril- 
liant as  in  former  days,  and  it  will  be  therefore 
sufficient  to  describe  that  of  Rome.  It  extends 
over  the  eleven  days  which  immediately  pre- 
cede Ash  Wednesday,  though  only  eight  days 
are  actually  given  up  to  its  festivities,  the  two 
Sundays  and  Friday  not  being  included,  from 
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motiTes  of  religion.  The  feativiljea  are  held  in 
the  Corao,  and  the  streets  immediately  adjoin- 
ing, to  which  the  show  is  confined.  The  Oorso 
is  about  a  mile  long,  but  very  narrow,  beiag 
on  an  average  only  about  86  ft.  broad,  and 
lined  by  lofty  houses,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
bnilt  with  orerhanging  balconies,  with  especial 
reference  to  this  spectacle ;  and  where  per- 
manent balconies  are  wanting,  temporary  struc- 
tures of  wood  are  frequency  ereuted.  Thus 
persona  on  opposite  balconies  are  brought 
within  speaking  diatanoe,  or  near  enough  to 
exchange  bouqaete  and  sugar-plums.  The  street 
beneath  is  denselyfiUedwith  carriages  and  foot 
passengers,  and  all  are  brought  so  close  to- 
getlier  as  to  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
The  sport  does  not  last  through  the  whole  of 
each  day,  but  only  from  about  2  o'clock  till 
dark,  during  the  short  days  of  February.  Pieces 
of  brilliant  cotton,  cloth,  or  silk,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  are  hung  over  the  balconies,  while 
innumerable  streamers  of  the  same  hues  flut- 
ter in  the  breeze.  Far  aa  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  balconies  are  crowded  with  spectators, 
many  of  them  beautiful  and  gayly  dressed 
women.  The  course  below  is  thronged  with 
two  rows  of  carriages,  moving  in  opposite 
directions  and  filled  with  gay  parties;  wiiije 
crowds  of  pedestrians  mingle  among  the  vehi- 
cles, clad  in  every  variety  of  costume  that  fancy 
can  surest,  masked,  and  playing  every  imagi- 
nable prank  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 
Meanwhile  all  engage  in  pelting  each  other 
far  and  near  with  flowers,  bonbons,  and  con- 
fetti. Tor  some  time  before  the  carnival  be- 
gins flowers  are  brought  into  Rome  in  exhaust- 
lesH  profusion,  costly  bouquets  of  hot-house 
flowers  being  ranged  side  by  aide  with  tlie 
wild  growth  of  the  Campagna.  The  bonbons 
are  not  so  abundant,  but  still  are  used  exten- 
sively ;  while  the  confetti,  which  are  nothing 
but  pellets  of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are 
scattered  in  myriads,  and  cover  those  attack- 
ed from  head  to  foot  with  lime  dust.  Every 
day  of  the  masquerade  the  Oorso  becomes  more 
crowded  and  more  animated,  till  on  the  last 
the  number  and  spirit  of  the  masks,  the  skir- 
mishes of  bonbons  and  hme  dust,  and  the  shouts 
and  enthusiasm  of  all,  surpass  description.  Of 
the  mass  who  elbow  one  another  through  the 
crowded  streets,  the  greater  part  are  in  tlieir 
ordinary  garb,  though  disguises  are  common 
enough  not  to  attract  any  particular  notice. 
Among  the  most  usual  masks  are  punchinellos, 
harlequina,  and  pantaloons.  Some  of  the  masks 
carry  an  inflated  bladder  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
with  which  they  deal  noisy  but  harmless  blows. 
Besides  carriages  such  as  are  seen  every  day, 
many  are  put  together  ibr  the  occasion  merely, 
and  consist  of  framework  resting  npon  wheels, 
and  made  to  assume  various  shapes,  such  as 
ships  or  moving  forests.  Every  day  of  the 
masquerade  there  is  a  race  by  spirited  horses, 
but  without  riders.  About  B  o'clock  prepara- 
tions bepn  for  the  running  of  these  animals. 
Mounted  dragoons  trot  up  and  down  the  Oorso, 
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the  carriages  are  withdrawn  into  by-streets, 
and  pedestrians  alone  are  left.  Meanwhile 
the  horses  which  are  to  run  have  been  brought 
to  the  starting  point  in  the  piazza  del  Popolo. 
Each  one  is  held  by  his  groom  in  a  showy 
uniform,  and  they  are  kept  within  bounds  until 
the  hour  for  starting  arrives  by  a  rope  stretched 
across  the  Corso,  They  are  goaded  on  in  the 
race  by  metal  balls  full  of  sharj)  points,  which 
are  fastened  to  their  trappinga.  The  goal  is 
formed  by  a  piece  of  clotii  suspended  across 
the  street  near  the  Venetian  palace,  at  the 
Ripresa  de'  Barberi,  so  called  from  Barbary 
horses  being  the  original  racers.  At  this  point 
the  judges  are  assembled  to  decide  upon  the 
race.  Goethe,  who  visited  Borne  in  1788,  says 
that  carriages  were  then  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Corso,  and  their  presence  rendered  it  so 
narrow  that  horses  often  dashed  them'*bes 
against  the  wheels  and  were  mttintly  killed 
Of  late  years,  the  celebration  ot  the  carnival 
in  Rome  has  lost  much  of  ita  ancient  splendor 
and  interest. 

CABNnOBi  (Lat.  earo  gen  enmie,  fletli  and 
voTO,  to  eat),  an  order  of  nammala  which  feed 
upon  flesh,  as  distinguished  from  the  herMvora, 
or  vegetable  feeders.  This  order  has  been  di- 
vided into  various  groups  by  different  authors, 
some  including  in  it  the  eheiroptera  and  inseeti- 
'corOf  and  others  limiting  it  to  the  following  five 
families,  which  agree  in  their  most  essential 
eharaotere,  viz. :  VTsida,  or  bears ;  mneteUda,  or 
weasels;  eanidm,  or  in^ifeUdm,  or  cats;  and 
pkocida,  or  seals.  The  bears  constitute  the 
plantigrades,  the  seals  the  pinnigrades,  and  the 
other  three  the  digitigrades,  according  as  the 
whole  foot  or  only  the  toes  touch  the  ground, 
or  as  the  extremities  are  modified  into  fin-Iika 
paddlea.  The  felidis  are  the  most  truly  car- 
nivorous, and  constitute  the  type  of  the  order ; 
and  in  them  the  large  canine  teeth,  sharp  re- 
tractile claws,  and  great  strength  and  agility 
indicate  a  special  formation  for  the  pursuit  and 
destruction  of  living  prey.  The  skeleton  ex- 
hibits the  modifications  adapted  for  the  manner 
of  life  in  the  shape  of  the  bones,  their  articu- 
lations, and  proportions.  In  the  felidte  the 
spine  is  flesihle,  yet  strong,  with  a  lai^e  devel- 
opment of  the  lumbar  portion ;  the  ribs  are 
narrow  and  fer  apart,  the  limbs  long  and  afford- 
ing the  greatest  freedom  of  motion,  and  the 
akull  short  and  bi'oad.  In  the  weasels  the 
spine  is  lengthened  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  these  prowling  oreatnres.  In  the  bears 
the  foot  is  placed  wholly  on  the  ground,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine 
adds  to  the  firmness  and  strei^h  of  limb  re- 
quired in  these  less  carnivorous  animals.  Tn 
the  seals  the  posterior  limbs  are  extended  back- 
ward into  two  horizontal  fins,  the  anterior  also 
serving  in  addition  for  a  limited  progression  on 
land.  The  cranium  is  remarkable  for  the  short- 
ness and  strength  of  its  facial  or  tooth-bearing 
portion,  and  for  the  crests  and  large  fossie  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  powerful  muscles 
of  mastication ;  in  the  oats  the  tentorium  cere- 
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belli  is  bony,  eyidently  to  protect  the  brain 
during  the  sndden  movements  of  leaping  upon 
their  prey,  and  the  whole  bony  stmcture  is  re- 
markably solid;  the  lower  jaw  is  strong  and 
abort  in  proportion  to  the  oamivorons  propen- 
sity of  the  genus.  The  vertebras  of  the  neck 
are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  first  two ;  tlie 
dorsab  and  the  number  of  ribs  vary  from  13 
(the  most  common)  to  16 ;  the  Inmbar  verto- 
brte,  always  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
leaping  powers,  vary  from  4  to  7 ;  the  saornm 
is  composed  of  several  vettebrie,  and  in  the 
bears  is  remarkably  broad,  for  the  support  of 
the  body  in  their  frequenfiy  erect  position ;  the 
tiul  is  the  longest  in  the  most  active  species,  as 
in  the  lion  and  the  panther.  The  shoulder 
blade  is  flat  and  broad ;  the  clavicle,  when  not 
entirely  wantmg,  is  quite  rudimentary ;  the 
humerus  isarched,  short,  and  strong;  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  have  but  little  motion  on  each 
other,  except  in  the  ursidm,  and  the  ulna  is 
generally  placed  behind  the  radins,  both  of 
them  in  the  seals  being  broad  and  flat ;  the  me- 
tacarp"^  ^^  much  larger  in  the  digitigrades  than 
in  the  plantigrades.  The  retractile  claws  of  the 
felidie  are  described  in  the  article  OiT,  in  which 
family  they  are  most  developed.  The  pelvis  is 
short,  and  its  boues  broad  and  flat ;  the  thigh 
bone  is  moderately  long,  and  directed  immedi- 
ately downward,  except  in  the  seals,  in  which 
its  dheotion  is  outward.  The  bones  of  the  leg 
are  generally  separate;  the  tarsus  consists  of 
the  nsnal  Ave  bones,  but  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis  is  quite  long  and  strong ;  the  inner  meta- 
tarsal bone  in  the  cats  and  dogs  is  merely  rudi- 
mentary ;  in  the  weasels  the  inner  toe  is  small, 
in  the  cats  wanting,  and  in  the  plantigrades  in 
the  same  range  as  the  others ;  in  the  planti- 
grade foot  everything  is  arranged  for  slow  and 
steady  walking,  in  the  di^tigrade  for  leaping 
and  tearing,  and  in  the  pinnigrade  for  swim- 
ming. The  muscles  in  this  order,  especially  of 
the  jaws,  neck,  sad  anterior  extremities,  are 
enormously  large  and  powerful.  In  the  tyjncal 
camivora,  the  incisor  teeth  are  small,  and  placed 
in  the  intermaxillary  bone ;  the  canines,  situa- 
ted above,  at  the  junction  of  the  intermaxilla- 
ries  with  the  superior  maxillaries,  are  strong, 
long,  and  cutting,  slightly  cnrved,  and  admira- 
bly adapted  for  tearing  their  prey ;  the  cheek 
teeth  have  cutting  edges,  the  lower  shutting 
within  the  upper  like  the  blades  of  scissors,  and 
are  provided  with  sharp  triangnlar  processes; 
the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  short  space,  and 
their  action  is  rendered  more  efficacious  by  the 
shortness  of  the  whole  jaw,  and  by  the  simple 
hinge-like  motion  of  the  lower  jaw ;  in  the  seals 
the  canines  ai*e  much  smaller,  but  the  cheek 
teeth  are  furnished  with  numerous  sharp  points 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  slippery  and 
scaly  fish  upon  which  they  feed ;  in  the  bears 
the  jaws  are  much  longer,  and  the  molars  are 
flattened  and  tnbercular,  indicating  the  far  less 
carnivorous  propensities  of  this  family.  The 
camivora,  in  proportion  to  their  approach  to 
the  typical  yfeJitf®,  whose  food  when  swallowed 


is  so  like  their  own  tissues  that  it  is  ready  for 
speedy  assimilation,  have  a  short  intestinal  ca- 
nal ;  in  the  lion  it  is  but  three  times  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  has  very  few  internal  folds,  and  a 
very  small  ciecum,  while  in  man  it  is  five  times 
as  long,  in  the  horse  10  times,  in  the  sheep  28 
times ;  sueh  is  the  relation  between  the  oi^ns, 
that  the  form  of  the  teeth  indicates  the  charac- 
ter of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  armature  of  the 
feet,  the  mode  of  progression,  and  very  nearly 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  an  animal.  The 
lobes  of  the  liver  vary  in  number  from  four  in 
the  badger  to  eight  in  the  lynx,  without  any 
apparent  physiological  reason;  tlie  hepatic 
daota  correspond  in  number  to  the  lobes,  and 
the  common  duct,  before  it  enters  the  intesti- 
nal cavity,  frequently  recMves  a  pancreatic 
dnct;  the  gall  bladder  is  always  present,  and  in 
the  ureidtB  is  of  great  Mze;  the  pancreas  and 
spleen  do  not  differ,  except  in  form,  from  these 
organs  in  other  mammals;  the  chyle  is  so  noted 
for  its  opacity  and  whiteness,  that  the  discov- 
ery of  the  lacteals  was  made  in  these  animals 
loi^  before  they  were  seen  in  man.  The  car- 
nivora  belong  to  the  sub-class  gyrensephala,  of 
Owen,  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
the  largest  developed  (except  in  man),  extend- 
ing over  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
olfactory  lobes ;  in  this  arrangement  they  are 
nestto  tJie{iw«?ramawiormonkeys ;  the  hemi- 
spheres have  well  marked  though  simple  con- 
volutions. The  oi^ns  of  sense  are  well  devel- 
oped; in  the  ditunal  camivora  the  pupil  is 
round;  in  the  cats  it  is  elongated  vertically, 
and  in  a  very  bright  light  almost  linear,  but  it 
b  round  in  the  dark,  causing  the  brilliant  tape- 
tum  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  choroid  to  ap- 
pear like  a  b^  of  fire ;  the  large  size  of  the 
mastoid  process,  commanioating  with  the  cav- 
ity of  the  tympanum,  indicates  considerable 
aouteness  of  tiie  sense  of  hearing,  necessary  for 
animals  seeking  their  prey  during  the  stillnesa 
of  night  i  the  sense  of  smell,  esftecially  in  the 
eanidte,  ia  very  acute,  and  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane is  extended  greatly  by  means  of  the  com- 
plicated convolutions  of  the  turbinated  bones ; 
the  sense  of  taste  is  probably  not  very  acute, 
and  the  tongne  of  the  cats  is  covered  in  its  mid- 
dle portion  with  horny  spines,  well  calenlated 
to  tear  the  flesh  from  bones.  The  kidneys  in 
some  families,  as  in  the  bears  and  seals,  are 
much  subdivided,  resembling  ft  bunch  of  grapes; 
in  the  cats  the  divisions  are  hardly  perceptible. 
In  the  civets  and  allied  genera  there  arc  glan- 
dular follicles,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  odorous 
substance,  sometimes  exceedingly  fetid  ;  the 
glands  are  usually  situated  near  the  anus,  and 
the  excretory  ducts  open  between  the  rectum 
and  the  genital  organs.  The  testes  are  gener- 
ally pendnlous  and  external,  but  in  the  seals 
they  remain  permanently  within  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  the  vesicnlio  scminales  do  not  exist, 
but  organs  resembling  the  prostate  and  Cow- 
per's  glands  are  generally  found ;  in  almost  all 
there  is  a  bone  in  the  penis,  the  bytena  forming 
an  exception,  it  ia  said ;  the  teats  are  abdomi- 
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ual,  raugii^  from  four  in  the  lioness  to  t«n  in 
the  hitch ;  the  placenta  is  zonular,  anrronnding 
the  fcetus. — The  geographical  distrihution  of 
the  earnivora  is  very  extensive,  bnt  tlie  largest 
and  most  destructive  species  are  confined  to 
the  tropics  of  the  old  world ;  the  tiger  is  lim- 
ited to  Asia,  the  lion  to  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
cougar  to  America ;  the  lai^est  bears  frequent 
the  arctjc  re^ous,  and  the  largest  seals  the  ant- 
arctic waters.  The  earnivora  ftilfil  an  impor- 
tant purpose  in  theeeonomjofnature,  by  keep- 
ing in.  cneck  the  increase  of  the  herbivorous 
animal^  whose  oonntless  numbers  would  oth- 
erwise destroy  vegetation,  and  thus  cause  their 
own  and  a  general  destruction. — Cnvier  asso- 
ciated under  the  name  camaseiers  the  cheirop- 
tera, insectivora,  earnivora,  and  marsupials; 
excluding  the  latter,  which  form  a  snb-class  by 
themselves,  many  more  recent  authors  adopt  a 
somewhat  similar  classification.  Prof.  Agassiz, 
iu  his  "Essay  on  Clas^ficatjon,"  divides  mam- 
mals into  three  orders,  marsupialia,  herbwora, 
and  caminoTa,  the  last  the  highest  in  the  scale. 
Prof.  Owen  divides  his  sub-class  gyreneephala 
into  the  three  primary  divisions  of  mwtiUfta 
(including  the  cetaceans),  -wngulata  (pachy- 
derms and  luminants),  and  unguieulata  (earni- 
vora and  the  monkeys),  the  last  being  the  high- 
est in  development;  in  the  ■uiiouiculata  the 
sense  of  touch  is  more  highly  developed  through 
the  greater  number  and  mobility  of  the  di^ts, 
and  the  nnaUer  eatent  of  covering  with  horny 
matter ;  in  the  earnivora  be  places  the  di(p.ti- 
grades  at  the  head,  then  the  plantigrades,  and 
lastly  the  pitmigrades ;  and  among  the  digiti- 
grades  the  felida  are  placed  highest,  whose 
retractile  claws  and  long  and  narrow  hind  foot 
make  them  the  most  perfect  and  typical  form 
of  the  earnivora. 

CASN0€H1N,  John  Hurray,  an  American  sur- 
geon, bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1817,  His 
fether,  who  was  a  Scotchman,  sent  him  when 
a  boy  to  Edinburgh.  After  graduating  in  the 
high  school  and  university  of  that  city,  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  of  New  York  as  a 
student  of  medicine.  After  taking  bis  d^ree, 
he  again  visited  Europe,  and  passed  several 
years  in  attendance  npon  the  clinical  lectures  of 
Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  lDl847hecoin- 
luenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  New  York  state  emigrant  hospital. 
In  1852  he  snccessftdly  treated  a  case  of  elephan- 
tiasU  Arabwn  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery. In  the  same  year  he  performed  the 
oi>eration  of  amputating  the  eniare  lower  jaw, 
with  disarticulation  of  both  condyles.  In  1 854 
he  essected  the  entire  ulna,  saving  the  arm, 
with  its  functions  unimpaired ;  and  subse- 
quently, in  another  case,  removed  the  entire 
radius  with  equal  success.  In  I860  he  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  oue  of  the  most  start- 
ling and  original  operations  on  record,  in  es- 
secting  for  neuralgia  the  entire  trunk  of  the 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  from 
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the  infra-orbital  foramen,  as  far  as  ihe  foramen 
ratundum  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Amputa- 
tion at  the  hip  joint  he  has  performed  several 
times ;  once  in  18S4,  after  the  battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania.  Amoi^  bis  more  recent  operations 
are  the  ligature  of  both  common  carotid  ar- 
teries in  a  case  of  elephantiasis  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  face ;  the  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid  on  one  side,  and  of  the  estemal  carotid 
on  the  other,  for  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  ; 
and  the  tying  of  the  femora]  artery  tor  vari- 
cose veins  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  He  has  also 
been  successful  in  the  removal  of  largo  ovarian 
tumors.  From  1861  to  1883  Dr.  Carnoehan 
was  professor  of  the  principles  and  operations 
of  surgery  in  the  New  York  medical  college, 
and  published  his  lectures  on  partial  amputa- 
tions of  the  foot,  lithotomy,  and  lit hothrity,  and 
also  a  "  Treatise  on  Congenital  Dislocations  " 
(New  York,  1850),  and  "Contributions  to 
Operative  Surgery"  (Philadelphia).  He  has 
ti-anslated  SedUlot's  Traiti  de  mMeeine  opha- 
toire,  Jiandage*  et  appareila,  and  Earl  Eokitan- 
sky's  MandSueh  der  pathotogiseken  A-natomie. 
From  1870  to  1873  he  was  health  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York. 

ClRltOT.  I.  Lazare  NImIiis  IHa^BerKc,  a  French 
statesman  and  tactician,  born  at  Nolay, 'Bur- 
gundy, May  13, 1758,  died  in  Magdeburg,  Prus- 
sia, Aug.  2,1823,  When  only  18  he  was  made 
a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers;  two  years 
later  he  was  first  lieutenant;  in  1783  captain, 
in  which  year  he  wrote  an  essay  on  aerial  navi- 
gation and  a  eulogy  of  Vauban,  which  brought 
him  into  controversy  with  Gen,  Montalembert, 
who  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in 
the  Bastile.  He  had  also  published  abont  the 
same  time  an  Ssai  sur  ks  matkines,  in  which 
he  demonstrated  a  new  theorem  upon  loss  of 
motive  power,  which  Arago  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  discoveries  of 
the  age.  He  did  not  at  first  actively  partici- 
pate ui  the  revolution,  although  he  submitted 
to  tiie  national  assembly  a  memoir  with  a  view 
to  a  restoration  of  the  finances.  In  1791  he 
was  elected  deputy  to  the  legidative  assembly 
by  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  de- 
voted himself  asdduonsly  to  his  new  duties: 
As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  mifitary 
affairs,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  the  decree  ordering  a  large  addition  of  forces 
to  the  national  guard ;  and  it  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  report  that,  for  want  of  muskets, 
the  new  guards  were  armed  with  pikes.  The 
efficacy  of  these  weapons  was  soon  tried,  Aug. 
10,  1793,  in  the  assanlt  against  the  Tuileries, 
In  the  following  month  he  was  elected  to  the 
convention,  and  was  present  on  tlie  trial  of 
Louis  XVI. ;  his  vote  was  recorded  in  these 
words :  "  In  my  opinion,  both  justice  and  good 
policy  require  the  death  of  Louis ;  bnt  I  must 
confess  that  never  a  duty  so  heavily  weighed 
on  my  heart  as  the  one  that  is  now  incumbent 
upon  me,"  He  was  neither  a  Girondist  nor  a 
moutagnard,  hut  upon  the  fall  of  the  former 
party  he  did  not  hesitate  to  side  with  the  lat- 
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tev.  In  August,  ]'733,  !ie  entered  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety.  The  armies  were  demor- 
alized ;  there  wore  no  funds,  no  proviaons; 
enemies  had  iiiYaded  Trance  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  the  insurgent  Vendeans  were  snooesa- 
ful ;  the  city  of  Lyons  kept  at  bay  the  be- 
sieging airoy;  and  Toulon  had  been  juat  de- 
Jivered  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Camot 
went  boldly  to  work,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  hia  fellow  dtizena  declared  emphati- 
cally that  he  had  "  organized  victory."  He 
proved  himself  to  he  not  only  a  akilfnl  ad- 
ministrator, but  a  strategist  of  the  highest 
ability.  The  14  armies  created  by  the  rising 
«a  ma^e  of  the  nation  co6perated  under  his 
orders  in  the  execution  of  a  well  devised  plan ; 
they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  new 
generals  able  to  nnderstand  the  projects  of  the 
directing  mind,  and  defeats  were  soon  snc- 
ceeded  by  brilliant  victories.  Oamot  some- 
timea  repaired  in  person  to  the  'weakest  or 
most  exposed  point  to  watch  the  operations, 
and  to  inspire  the  troops  with  bis  ardor  and 
confidence.  A  victory  was  won  at  Wattignies, 
which  forced  the  prince  of  Coburg  to  retreat ; 
Toulon  was  retaken  from  the  English;  the 
Vendeana  were  defeated  and  almost  destroyed ; 
and  the  Austrian  army  waa  expelled'  from 
France.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
pnbtic  safety,  Carnot,  being  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  performance  of  his  especial  duties,  left 
the  interior  administration  in  the  hands  of  his 
colleagnea,  and  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  atro- 
cities which  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
the  committee.  Thus  he  did  not  participat* 
in  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor ;  but 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  energetically 
defended  his  colleagues,  Oollot-d'Herbois,  Bil- 
land-Varennes,  and  Barere,  charged  with  be- 
ing the  accomplices  of  the  man  in  wboae  over- 
throw they  had  been  instrumental.  Oarnot 
waa  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  and  waa 
only  saved  by  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  exclaiming, 
"This  is  the  man  who  has  organized  victory." 
After  the  1st  Prairial,  1795,  he  was  again 
threatened  with  impeachment,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  committee  and  give  up  the  man- 
agement of  war  affairs,  which  he  had  held  for 
neai-lj  two  years.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  directory,  he  was  elected  representative 
by  14  departments  at  once,  and  took  hia  seat 
in  the  conncil  of  500.  Being  appointed  one 
of  the  five  directors,  he  resumed  hia  previous 
office  and  planned  the  admirabte  campaign  of 
1706,  the  success  of  which  was  seonred  in  Italy 
by  Bonaparte.  Aft«r  the  eoup  d'Unt  of  tie 
I8th  Fructidor,  Carnot  was  condemned  to 
transportation,  bnt  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and 
afterward  to  Germany,  where  he  wrote  a  me- 
moir to  vindicate  his  conduct.  After  the  18Ui 
Brtimaire  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war  in  1800;  but  being 
unable  to  agree  with  Bonaparte,  he  resigned. 
In  1803  he  was  elected  to  the  tribunate,  where 
he  voted  against  the  establishment  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  the  consulate  for  life,  and  espe- 
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cially  the  empire.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
tribunate  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  resumed 
hia  scientific  pursuits.  But  in  January,  1814, 
he  addressed  a'  letter  to  Napoleon,  proffering 
his  services;  "I  staid  away  aa  long  aa  you 
were  prosperous;  now  that  misfortune  haa 
come,  I  do  not  heaitate  to  place  at  your  dis- 
posal what  little  ability  I  may  still  possess." 
Napoleon  at  ouoe  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  Antwerp.  For  years  the  supreme  di- 
rector of  military  affairs,  he  had  gained  no  ad- 
vancement in  the  army,  and  waa  still  merely  a 
m^or.  Napoleon  had  to  promote  him  to  the 
rank  of  general,  passing  him  through  all  the 
intermediate  degrees  at  once.  He  defended 
Antwerp  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  April,  1814, 
and  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  publislied 
a  Mimoire  au  roi,  full  of  libei'al  opinions  and 
wise  advice.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
he  appointed  Oamot  minister  of  the  interior, 
which  post  he  held  for  three  months,  during 
which  he  received  the  title  of  count  of  the 
empire,  but  never  bore  it.  After  the  rout  of 
Waterloo  he  ahnost  alone  preserved  his  self- 
possession,  and  suggested  enei^etio  measures, 
which  were  not  adopted.  "I  have  known  you 
too  late,"  said  Napoleon  on  his  depSl'ture.  A 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  hia 
honesty  waa  not  a  match  for  Fouch6's  shrewd- 
ness. On  the  second  restoration  he  was  again 
outlawed,  and  retired 'to  Warsaw,  then  repaired 
to  Madgebnrg,  where  he  died.  His  writings 
are  numerous;  bewdes  his  variona  political  par 
pers,  he  left  disquisitions  of  great  interest  on 
several  points  of  science,  especially  on  fortifica- 
tion. A  biography  of  Oarnot  waa  published  by 
D.  F.  Arago  (Paris,  1837).  Ifc  Luuw  Hipprilte, 
a  French  atatesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  St.  Omer,  April  6,  1801.  He  was  of  liberal 
opinions,  became  a  disciple  of  St.  Simon,  and 
wrote  the  Exposition  geairale  de  la  doctrine 
Saint  Simonienne,  the  authorship  of  which 
was,  with  hia  consent,  ascribed  to  Bazard.  But 
as  soon  as  St.  Simonism  assumed  the  form  of  a 
religious  creed,  Oarnot  parted  with  his  Mends, 
and  became  a  journalist,  and  the  chief  editor 
of  the  Bwue  encyclopidique.  He  was  also  in- 
trusted with  the  publication  of  Gr6goire's  and 
Bar^re's  Memoirea.  He  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  1889,  and  reelected  in 
1842  and  1846.  Aft*r  the  revolution  of  Fel>- 
ruai-y,  1848,  he  was  minister  of  pubUo  instruc- 
tion till  July  5,  and  improved  the  condition  of 
the  teachers,  rendered  the  normal  schools  free, 
and  established  free  lectures.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  constituent,  and  on  March  10, 
1850,  to  the  legislative  assembly.  After  the 
iM«^  (Pifat  of  Dec;  2,  1851,  he  left  France ; 
during  his  absence  he  waa  elected  a  member 
of  the  eorpa  Ugiilatif.,  but  refused  to  take  the 
oath.  He  was  reelected  in  1857,  but  again  re- 
fused to  serve.  In  1863  he  was  elected  from 
Paris,  and  took  his  seat.  He  was  again  a  can- 
didate in  1869,  but  was  defeated  by  Gambetta. 
In  1861  he  commenced  the  publication  of  Mi- 
moires  sur  Carnot.  par  mnjih. 
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CIBJVEWTOI,  an  acciect  Celtic  town  in  the  N". 
part  of  Panaonia,  on  the  Dannbe,  near  where 
Hainburgnow  stands,  26  m.  E.  of  Vienna.  It  was 
an  importaat  military  pags  nniler  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  at  one  time  a  station  for  their  fleet 
oa  the  Danube,  and  raised  it  to  the  position  of 
a  TOamicipiwm.  according  to  some  inscriptiong, 
of  a  colony  according  to  others.  During  tie 
wars  with  tie  Marcomaoni  and  Qundi  it  was 
for  three  years  the  residence  of  Marcus  Anre- 
lias,  who  here  composed  a  part  of  his  "Medi- 
tations." It  was  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in 
the  4th  centnrj,  was  afterward  rebuilt,  became 
once  more  a  Eoman  military  station,  and  was 
finally  destroyed  daring  the  ware  with  the 
Magyars  in  the  middle  ages.  Its  remains  are 
very  extensive. 

CABOLM,  or  O'Cartfao,  THrloigb,  an  Irish 
bard,  born  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  in 
1670,  died  in  1738.  Having  lost  his  ^ght 
when  a  child,  he  remained  blind  for  the  rest 
of  his  life ;  but  having  learned  to  play  on  the 
harp,  he  became  famous  for  his  musical  and 
poetical  genius,  and  ifl  stii!  remembered  as  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Irish  bards. 

C1B4HJII1.  See  Nobth  Oaeolisa,  and  South 
Caeolisa'; 

CABOUKl  MARIA,  queen  of  Naples,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria  and  Mar  a 
Theresa,  born,  in  Vienna,  Aug.  13,  1752,  d  ed 
at  8ohOnhrnnn^  Sept.  8,- 1814.  In  1768  she 
was  married  to  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Na 
pies,  over  whom  she  eseroised  great  influence 
which  led  to  fatal  results,  especially  when  ra 
1T84,  she  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  appoint 
her  favorite  Joseph  Acton  prime  minister  A 
great  share  of  tie  odium  of  Acton's  unwise 
measures  fell  upon  the  queen.  In  1798  Ferdi- 
nand, at  the  instigation  of  Carolina,  declared 
war  against  the  French  republic;  but  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  under  Mack,  the 
French  marched  upon  Naples,  and  tie  royal 
family  were  compelled  to  fly  to  Sicily,  and  to 

Snt  themselves  under  British  protection.  Oar- 
inal  Kulfo's  agitation  in  Calabria  against  the 
French  and  tie  Neapolitan  republicans  per- 
mitted the  king  to  return  to  Naples  in  1799 ; 
but  here  new  intrigues  were  opened  by  Caro- 
lina, who  on  this  occasion  had  the  pernicious 
assistance  of  Lady  Hamilton,  In  180S  Caro- 
lina joined  tie  coalition  against  Napoleon,  but 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  given  to  Naples 
by  Russia  and  England,  she  and  her  hnsband 
were  again  expelled  from  their  dominions. 
She  went  to  Vienna  in  1811,  and  died  before 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  IV.  to  the  throne. 
Sie  was  notoriously  ambitious  of  political 
power,  which,  however,  she  was  unable  to 
manage,  although  possessed  of  some  ability. 

CABOLIKE.  I.  An  E.  county  of  Maryland, 
bordering  on  Delaware,  intersected  by  tie 
Choptank  and  Marehy  Hope  rivers,  and  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  Tuckahoe  creek ;  area,  300  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  13,101j  of  whom  8,768  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  sandy. 
The  Maryland  and  Delaware  railroad  passes 
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through  tie  N.  part,  and  the  Dorchester  and 
Delaware  railroad  touches  the  S.  E.  comer. 
Tie  chief  productions  in  3870  were  130,728 
bnsiela  of  wheat,  842,971  of  Indian  corn,  87,- 
948  of  oats,  27,303  of  Irish  and  17,141  of  sweet 
potatoes,  98,691  lbs.  of  butter,  and  9,397  of 
wool.  There  were  2,15S  horses,  2,283  milch 
cows,  3,126  other  cattle,  9,836  sheep,  and 
6,672  swine.  Capital,  Denton.  U.  An  E. 
county  of  Vir^nia,  bounded  N.'by  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  intersected  by  the  Mattapony; 
area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 1S,128,  of  whom 
8,088  were  colored.  Tie  snrf ace  is  diversified, 
and  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  good.  The 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  rail- 
road passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  63,462  bushels  of  wheat,  214,968 
of  Indian  com,  30,194  of  oats,  and  417,848  lbs. 
of  tobacco.  There  were  1,203  horses,  1,733 
milch  cows,  2,129  other  cattle,  1,900  sheep, 
and  4,607  sftine.    Capital,  Bowling  Green. 

CAROLINE  AHELU  AUGUSTA,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, daughter  of  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick  and  the  princess  Augusta 
of  England,  bom  May  17,  1768,  died  Aug.  7, 
1821,  In  1795  she  married  her  cousin,  the 
prince,  of  Wales,  but  in  the  ensuing  year,  after 
she  had  borne  him  a  daughter  (Charlotte),  the 
pr  n  e  who  had.  n  arried  her  rduetantly,  sepa- 
rate! ft  m  her  and  Carolme  retired  to  a  resi- 
dence at  Bh(,kheath  Looked  upon  as  tie 
V  otun  ot  a  profl  gate  lu'ib  ni  1  er  position 
es  ted  mud  sympathy  trom  the  people  at 
large  but  at  the  same  time  subjected  her  to 
serious  charge  on  the  part  of  1  er  enemies.  In 
18  8  Geort,e  III  mstitnted  an  nqn  ry  nto  her 
conduct,  which  absolved  ier  from  any  positive 
dereliction  of  duty,  but  without  acquitting  her 
of  improprieties  of  conduct.  In  1814  sie  re- 
ceived permission  to  visit  her  native  town  and 
to  travel  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  subsequently 
resided  chiefly  in  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como. 
Her  relations  with  Bei^ami,  an  Italian  con- 
nected with  her  household,  who  accompanied 
her  in  her  travels,  gave  rise  to  a  new  series  of 
rumors  disparaging  to  her  honor.  On  Jan.  29, 
1830,  her  husband  ascended  the  throne  as 
George  IV.,  when  a  pension  of  £50,000  was 
offered  her  on  condition  that  she  should  never 
return  to  England.  She  rejected  this  offer, 
and  arrived  in  England  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  ihe  people,  who  never  withdrew  their 
sympathies  from  Caroline,  receiving  her  with 
enthusiasm.  A  ciatge  of  adultery  was  brougit 
agiunst  her  hy  the  kii^  before  the  house  of 
Iwds,  which,  as  partisan  feelings  were  blended 
with  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  case,  created 
the  greatest  excitement  in  England.  The  house 
of  lords,  by  a  mtyority  of  108  against  99, 
passed  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  intended  to 
apply  to  her  case;  but  public  opinion  was  so 
strongly  in  her  favor  that  the  prosecution  was 
abandoned  by  tie  govemment.  Brougham, 
who  was  her  counsel,  hinted  significantly  that 
if  tie  charge  was  pressed  the  defence  could 
prove  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Mrs. 
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Fitzherljert,  wMcli  by  the  law  would  have  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  throne.  The  queen  re- 
mained in  nndiBpnted  possession  of  her  rank 
and  title.  She,  however,  was  deeply  affected 
at  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  the  moral  shock 
received  on  this  occasion  accelerated  her  death. 
Tit6  humiliation  of  seeing  the  doors  of  West- 
minster ahbey  shut  against  her,  when  in  July, 
leai,  she  presented  herself  to  attend  the  coro- 
nation of  Geot^e  IV.,  was  the  last  blow  dealt 
to  her  liefore  she  died.  Her  ftuieral  gave  rise 
to  disturbances  at  London  and  Bnmswick,  the 
people  attributing  her  death  to  her  opponents, 

CABOUSE  ISLANDS,  or  New  PblUpplnes,  an 
arohipelago  of  Oceania,  between  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Ladrones,  the  Marshall  islands,  and 
Papua.  They  lie  between  lat.  3°  and  12*  N. 
and  Ion.  135"  and  165°  E. ;  area,  1,000  so.  ra. ; 
pop.  about  28,000.  They  are  divided  into 
numerous  groups.  The  westernmost  of  these, 
the  Pelew,  consists  of  seven  large  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  islands,  all  of  coralline  formation. 
They  are  generally  flat,  and  afford  no  secure 
anchorage.  N".  E.  of  these  is  the  group  of  Tap, 
the  principal  island  of  which  is  mountainous 
and  rich  m  precious  metals.  The  islands  of 
Egoi,  resembling  the  Pelew  in  surface  and  for- 
mation, lie  E.  of  Tap;  they  are  fertile  and 
partly  inhabited.  Other  groups  are  the  Swede 
islands,  the  Lhtke,  and  the  Seniavin  islands. 
The  easternmost  island,  called  Ualan,  is  34  m, 
in  circumference,  and  has  abundant  supplies  of 
water,  fruit,  and  flsh.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
agreeable.  The  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
rf  the  Malay  race,  are  generally  fishermen, 
and  make  excellent  sailors. — The  Carolines 
were  discovered  in  1643  by  Lopez  de  Yilla- 
lobos,  and  were  named  in  honor  of  Charles  V. 
Nominally  they  belong  to  Spain  and  form 
part  of  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  but 
they  have  no  Spanish  settlements. 

CIEOIINE  MITILDI,  queen  of  Denmark, 
daughter  of  TVederict  Lewis,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  Mster  of  George  IIL  of  England,  bora 
July  22,  1T51,  died  at  Oelle,  May  10,  177S. 
She  married  in  1T66  Christian  YII.,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  in  1768  became  mother  of 
Frederick  VI.  She  endeared  herself  to  all 
around  her,  esceptiag  the  queen  dowager, 
Sophia  Magdalen,  and  Juliana  Maria,  the  king's 
stepmother,  who  were  jealous  of  her  influence, 
and  treated  her  with  marked  hostility.  Their 
dislike  to  the  young  queen  assumed  a  still 
more  formidable  character  when  Struensee, 
the  physician  and  special  favorite  of  the  queen, 
rose  to  sapreme  power  in  Denmark,  and  in 
concert  with  his  royal  misti'ess  acted  with  the 
liberal  party,  while  the  queen  dowager  and 
Juliana  Maria  were  pai-tisans  of  the  old  Danish 
aristocracy.  At  the  same  time  grave  imputa- 
tions were  cast  by  them  upon  the  queen's  honor. 
In  1771  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter;  and 
her  enemies,  calling  attention  to  the  long  ill- 
ness and  feebleness  of  the  king,  attributed  the 
child  to  the  illidt  connection  with  Struensee. 
The  ruin  of  the  queen  and  her  favorite  was  re- 
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solved  upon  by  the  qneen  dowager  and  her 
party,  and  on  the  night  of  Jan.  16,  1772,  du- 
ring a  ball  at  the  court,  the  agents  of  the  queen 
dowf^er's  party  so  wrought  upon  the  fears  of 
the  weak  Christian  as  to  induce  him  to  dgn 
orders  for  the  airest  of  the  queen,  her  favorite, 
and  several  of  their  partisans,  and  to  appoint 
their  most  violent  enemies  to  the  principal 
offices  of  state.  Struensee  and  the  queen  were 
immediately  taken  into  custody.  The  minister 
and  his  fiiend  Brandt  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  Caroline  with  her  little  daughter  (the 
future  duchess  of  Augustenburg),  barely  es- 
caping the  same  fate,  were  consigned  to  Kron- 
borg  castle.  But  for  Lord  Keitli,  the  British 
minister  at  Copenhagen,  more  stringent  meas- 
ures would  have  been  taken  agtunst  her ;  as  it 
was,  a  separation  from  her  husband  King 
Christian  (who  by  his  semi-idiotic  condition  had 
long  since  ceased  to  possess  any  personal  influ- 
ence) was  agreed  upon,  and  Celle  in  Hanover 
assigned  to  her  as  a  place  of  residence,  where 
she  died  after  a  few  years.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  to  her  in  Celle.  Lenzen  pub- 
lished a  book  on  her  last  hours,  coutaming  the 
celebrated  letter  written  by  the  queen  to  her 
brother  George  HI.,  in  which  she  asserts  her 
innocence.  Bee  also  Die  Versehtconijig  gegen 
die  Kmigm  Kwrolina  Mathilde  und  die  Brafea 
StTvetuee  vnd  Srandt,  naeh  bUher  'ungedruck- 
ten  Originalacten  (Leipsio,  1864). 

CAKON,  or  Curwi,  FrantJseis,  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator, pei-ished  by  shipwreck  off  Lisbon  in  1674. 
He  was  of  a  French  Protestant  family  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
engaged  when  very  young  as  asristant  cook  on 
board  a  vessel  departing  for  Japan.  During 
the  voyage  he  apphed  his  leisure  to  the  study 
of  arithmetic,  and  after  bis  arrival  in  Japan 
learned  the  native  language.  This  acquiution 
rendered  him  especially  nseftil  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  company,  and  he  became  director 
of  their  commerce  with  Japan,  and  a  member 
of  their  council,  Colbert  was  at  this  time 
striving  to  give  to  Franco  some  importance  in 
tbe  commerce  of  the  East  Indies,  and  sought 
among  foreigners  men  capable  of  seconding  his 
views.  In  1666  Oaron  accepted  letters  patont 
appointing  him  director  general  of  the  French 
commerce  in  India,  other  Dutch  and  French 
mercliants  being  joined  with  him  with  the 
same  title,  Caron  arrived  at  Madagascar  la 
1667;  but,  finding  the  French  offices  at  that 
island  in  hopeless  oonfiiMon,  it  was  decided  not 
to  remain  there.  He  departed  for  Sarat,  and 
began  operations  there  with  good  snccess. 
Several  of  his  subsequent  plans  and  operations 
proved  unfortunate,  and  his  imperious  and 
avaricious  character  excited  many  enemies 
against  him  at  court.  The  minister  was  coa- 
strtuned  to  recall  him ;  and,  that  Caron  might 
not  suspect  the  hostile  motive,  it  was  pretended 
to  him  that  his  advice  was  needed  with  refer- 
ence to  new  enterprises.  He  embarked  for 
Marseilles,  bringing  with  him  a  great  amount 
of  treasm-e ;  but  after  he  had  passed  the  straits 
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of  Gibraltar,  he  was  informed  by  a  vessel 
wliich  he  met  of  tJie  dispoaition  ectertained 
concerning  him  at  court.  He  at  once  turned 
hia  ship  aboat  and  directed  his  course  to  Lis- 
bon. He  had  ah'eady  anchored  in  this  port, 
when  a  heavy  sea  beat  Ms  vessel  against  a  rock, 
and  it  went  to  the  bottom  with  its  passengers 
and  cargo,  one  of  his  sons  alone  being  saved. 
He  wrote  a  "Description  of  Japan,"  published 
in  1036. 

€1]U)IV,  Ben^  £doD*rd,  a  Oanadian  jurist  and 
statesman,  born  in  the  parish  of  8te.  Anne 
Cflte  de  BeauprS,  Lower  Oanada,  in  1800.  He 
was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec  and 
the  college  of  8t.  Pierre,  Eivifire  du  Sud,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836.  In  1837  ho  was 
elected  mayor  of  Quebec,  which  office  he  filled 
till  1837.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  member 
of  the  lepslative  council  for  Lower  Canada,  of 
which  body  he  was  speaker  from  1843  to  1847, 
and  subsequently  from  1848  to  1853.  In  1841 
he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Draper,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government  of 
Canada,  with  a  view  of  bringinig  into  the  cabi- 
net some  French  Canadians;  bnt  the  project 
was  not  favored  by  the  real  chief  of  the 
French  Canadians,  Mr.  Lafontaine,  and  failed. 
Oaron  became  a  member  of  the  Lafontaine- 
Baldwin  administration  in  1848,  and  aban- 
doned political  bfe  in  1853,  becoming  judge  of 
the  court  of  queen's  benoli,  Lower  Oanada,  iu 
wTiich  the  French  civil  and  the  English  crimi- 
nal law  are  administered.  This  post  he  tem- 
porarily vacated  in  1857,  on  receiving  the  ap- 
Cintraent  of  commissioner  for  codi^ing  the 
vs  of  Lower  Oanada;  and  when  this  work  waa 
done  ho  returned  to  his  duties  as  judge.  Be- 
ing superannuated  for  this  office,  Mr.  Oaron 
entered  on  the  duties  of  iientenant  governor 
of  Quebec  in  February,  1873,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

CIBOOR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  of  Coimhatoor, 
on  the  Ambrawutty  river,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Cavery,  88  m.  V.  N.  W.  of  Trichi- 
nopoly,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
It  contdns  about  1,000  houses,  has  near  it  a 
fort  and  a  large  temple,  and  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  since  1760. 

CIBOVGE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  river  Arve,  in  the  canton  and  1  m.  S. 
of  Geneva,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  bridge ; 
pop.  abont  5,000.  It  contains  a  fine  Roman 
Coolie  and  a  Protestant  church  and  a  syna- 
gogue. Cotton,  leather,  and  earthenware  are 
manufactured  here.  Victor  Amadens  III.  of 
Sardbia  founded  the  town  in  1780,  as  a  rival 
to  Geneva.  For  a  short  time  it  was  a  re- 
sort of  political  refugees  and  a  centre  of  the 
smuggling  trade  with  Franco;  but  it  declined 
in  importance  after  the  occupation  of  Genera 
byFrenchtjoopsin  1798.  Itceasedtobeunder 
Sardinian  rule  in  1816,  and  was  assigned  to 
Switzerland.  One  of  the  favorite  roads  irom 
Geneva  to  the  summit  of  the  neighboring 
Moat  8al6re  is  by  way  of  Caronge. 


CARP 

C1E0V&,  Filedrith  Vfllieliii,  a  German  philos- 
opher and  publicist,  bom  at  Coblenti,  June 
30,  1789,  died  in  Heidelberg,  March  18,  1852. 
He  was  an  advocate,  held  some  judicial  offices, 
was  made  doctor  of  philosophy  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg,  and  officiated  for  a  short 
time  as  professor  at  Breslau.  He  waa  one  of 
tlie  founders  of  the  Heidelbei^Burschenschaft, 
and  participated  in  the  famous  "Wartburg  fes- 
tival. He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 
provisional  German  parliament  of  1848.  His 
most  elaborate  works  are  attacks  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  and  include  Ueber  die 
alUinMligmaehendt  Swche  (2  vols.,  Frankfort, 
1826);  Wag  hemt  romUch-hitholuclie  Eirehef 
{2d  ed.,  Altenbui^j  1847);  Die  Buekdrucker- 
kwnst  in  th/rer  leetigesehichtlichen  Bedeutiing 
(Siegen,  184S);  and  Ueber  das  »ogenannte 
germanwche  und  sogenaniite  chriatliehe  StoaU- 
friihtvp  (1843). 

CIRP,  a  malacopterygian  fish,  of  the  family 
e^prinidw,  genus  egprinuSf  having  the  body 
covered  with  large  scales,  a  single  elongated 
dorsal  fin,  fleshy  lips,  small  mouth,  with  a  bar- 
bel at  the  upper  psjt  of  each  comer  in  the 
common  species,  and  a  smaller  one  above; 
teeth  in  the  pharyns,  bnt  none  in  the  Jaws ; 
branchial  rajs  three  ;  the  ventrals  behind  the 


pectorals,  without  any  connection  with  the 
hones  of  the  scapular  arch ;  the  second  dorsal 
ray  and  the  first  anal  serrated  posteriorly ;  the 
tail  forked;  13  rows  of  Hcaies  between  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  fins.  The  0.  carpio  (Linn.) 
is  of  a  golden  olive-brown  color  above,  yellow- 
ish beneath,  and  the  fins  dark  brown.  It  in- 
habits the  fresh-water  lakes  and  streams  of 
central  and  sonthem  Europe,  whence  it  has 
been  spread  by  man  over  the  northern  paiis. 
It  is  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  but  was 
not  held  in  mnoh  estimation  in  ancient  times; 
it  grows  rapidly,  lives  to  a  considerable  age, 
and  is  esceedingly  prolific ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  inttodnoed  into  England  about  300  years 
ago.  Carps  prefer  quiet  waters,  with  soft  or 
muddy  bottoms,  spawning  in  May  or  June, 
according  to  locality ;  the  food  consists  of  lar- 
vffi  of  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  soft  plants, 
though  they  eat  almost  any  vegetable  food 
in  artificial  ponds.  They  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  will  pass  long  periods,  especially 
in  winter,  without  food ;  they  afibrd  but  lit- 
tle sport  to  the  angler,  being  very  nncertain, 
and  are  difficult  to  take  in  nets.  Their  size 
varies  from  J  to  2J  feet,  and  their  weight  from 
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1  to  18  lbs. ;  ttey  are  in  season  from  October 
to  April,  and  we  generally  considered  excel- 
lent for  tliB  table.  The  common  carp  of  Eu- 
rope Iiaa  been  introduced  from  France  into  the 
Hndson  and  other  waters  of  New  York.  The 
gold  fish,  or  golden  carp,  is  the  0.  auratiM 
(Linn.).  The  crucian  carp  (0.  gibelio,  Blocb) 
is  of  amaller  size,  and  is  considered  by  some 
the  same  as  the  0.  eovoMut  (Bloch).  In  this 
conntry  the  name  of  carp  is  erroneously  ap- 
plied to  some  species  of  eata«tomif<  and  luxilw, 
belonging  to  the  same  family  of  fishes. 

CiRFlCClO,  VlttiHW,  a  Venetian  painter,  bom 
probably  in  Istria,  died  subsequently  to  1619. 
He  waa  a  pupil  and  follower  of  Giovanni  and 
Gentile  Bellini  of  Venice,  and  in  several  of 
his  efforts  even  surpassed  the  latter  master. 
His  best  works  belong  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately succeeding  1490,  when  ho  painted  for  the 
school  of  Sant'  Ursula  in  Venisc  nine  pictures 
illustrating  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Ursula, 
which  are  now  in  the  academy  of  Venice.  An- 
other fine  work  was  a  "  Presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple,"  painted  for  the  church  of  San 
Giobbe.  He  was  an  industrlons  and  successful 
painter  till  1515,  when,  owing  to  age  or  de- 
bility, his  powers  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
He  waa  fertile  in  invention,  a  master  of  per- 
spective, and  earnestly  impulsive  in  the  con- 
ception and  rendering  of  movement.  Hence 
he  preferred  scenes  of  life  and  action,  into 
which  he  could  introduce  ordinary  objects  and 
incidents,  to  purely  religious  subjects.  Ho  was 
an  indifferent  colorist.  Such  of  his  pictures  as 
remain  in  Venice  are  more  or  less  iiyured  by 
damp  and  efforts  to  repwr  them.  Fine  speci- 
mens by  him  are  in  the  galleries  of  Mian  and 
Berlin  and  the  Louvre. 

CARPAIA,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  kind 
of  mimetic  dance  peculiar  to  the  /Rnianes  and 
Magnetea,  in  Thessaly.  It  was  performed  by 
two  armed  men,  ono  representing  a  plough- 
man and  the  other  a  robber,  in  the  following 
manner:  The  laborer,  laying  a^de  his  arras, 
begins  to  plough  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  fre- 
quently looking  around  as  if  in  alarm.  When 
tlie  robber  at  length  appears,  the  ploughman 
saatclies  up  his  arms,  and  a  fight  begins  for 
the  oxen.  The  movements  are  rliytiimical, 
and  accompanied  by  the  flute,  and  at  last  the 
victor  takes  away  the  oxen  and  plough  for  his 
reward. 

CIRPANI,  Giiscppc,  an  Italian  dramatist  and 
writer  on  music,  born  at  Villalbese, 
Milan,  Jan.  28,  1753,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  33, 
1825.  Educated  for  the  law,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  pnranits,  and  produced  a  great 
number  of  plays  and  operas,  partly  translations 
and  partly  original.  In  1793  he  was  editor  of 
the  Gaasetta  di  Milano,  and  wrote  violent 
tides  agmnst  the  French  revolution.  He  i 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  ^er  the 
of  the  French,  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he 
was  appointed  censor  and  director  of  the  thea- 
tre. In  1809  he  accompanied  the  archduke 
John  in  the    expedition    against    Napoli 
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Under  the  title  of  Maydine,  he  published  a 
series  of  curious  and  interesting  letters  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Haydn  the  composer.  These 
letters,  published  in  a  French  translation  as 
an  original  work,  under  the  name  of  L.  A.  0. 
Bombet,  by  Beyle  (Stendhal),  gave  rise  to  a 
great  literary  controversy,  in  which  Carpani 
succeaafully  vindicated  his  authorship. 

CiRPlTHIAN  nOSlirrillfS,  a  mountain  system 
in  central  Europe,  encircling  Transleithan  Aus- 
tria on  the  N.  W.,  K.  E.,  and  S.,  and  separa- 
ting it  from  Moravia,  Austrian  Silesia,  G^icia, 
Bukowina,  and  Boumania.  The  entire  range 
forms  a  semicii'cle  about  800  m.  long,  com- 
mencing at  New  Orsova,  on  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier, where  it  is  separated  from  the  N.  offshoots 
of  the  Balkan  range  only  by  the  Danube,  and 
terminating  on  the  same  river  in  the  lofty  rook 
on  which  the  castle  of  Preshurg  is  situated. 
Its  breadth,  including  branches  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  frontiers, 
varies  from  100  to  200  m.  The  highest  emi- 
nences rise  8,000  or  9,000  ft.  al)Ove  the  sea  level. 
The  loftiest  peaks  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
in  the  Transylvanian  section,  but  recent  meas- 
urements show  that  the  Gerlsdorf  and  Lomnitz 
peaks  of  the  T^tra  range,  in  the  Hungarian  sec- 
tion, has  a  greater  altitude.  The  highest  parts 
of  the  whole  Carpathian  system  conast  of  gran- 
ite. Sandstone  and  limestone  are  found  at  alow- 
er  level,  and  basalt,  porphyry,  jasper,  petrosilex, 
lava,  obsidian,  and  numerous  other  substances, 
the  result  of  volcanic  and  aqueous  action,  are 
scattered  among  the  lower  ranges.  No  traces 
exist  of  recent  voloanio  eruption,  though  there 
is  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  extensive 
agency  of  fire  and  water  at  some  time.  The 
Carpathians  stand  preeminent  among  the 
mountains  of  Europe  in  respect  to  mineral 
wealth.  Nearly  every  metal  is  produced  abun- 
dantly from  their  sides.  There  are  rich  mines 
of  silver  and  gold  at  Kremnitz  and  at  Schem- 
nitz  in  Hungary,  and  a  ^Id  mine  at  Nagy  Ag 
in  Transylvania,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
mercury  are  also  found  in  large  quantities,  and 
rock  salt  lies  in  immense  deposits  throughout 
both  sections  of  the  ohmn.  The  Carpatiiiana 
present  fonr  zones  of  vegetation,  rising  suc- 
cessively. There  is  first  the  woody  region, 
where  the  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut  thrive, 
which  reaches  to  a  height  of  more  than  4,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Then  the  pinve  aMei,  or 
Scotch  fir,  appears,  and  occupies  a  aone  of 
1,000  ft.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  moss  pine, 
which  diminishes  in  Mze  as  the  elevation  in- 
creases, and  at  the  height  of  8,000  ft.  appears 
only  as  a  small  shrub  and  in  scattered  patches. 
The  open  places  of  this  region  produce  a  few 
bine-bells  and  other  small  flowers.  From  the 
termination  of  the  moss  pine  to  the  summit 
the  mountains  have  a  barren  and  dreary  look, 
their  conical  peaks  being  of  naked  rock,  or 
covered  only  with  lichens;  yet  even  at  these 
heights  a  str^gllng  blue-bell  or  gentian  may 
I  sometimes  be  found.    None  of  the  Carpathians 
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are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Small  monn- 
tain  lakes  of  great  depth,  called  "eyes  of  the 
aea,"  are  met  with  id  various  parts.  Nnmerous 
passes  intersecting  these  mountdns  facilitate 
conununicstion  between  the  countries  lying 
at  their  base.  The  most  remarkable  and  fre- 
quented of  these  are  those  of  Teregova,  lead- 
ing from  Orsuva  to  Temesvir ;  of  Vulcan,  form- 
mg  the  valley  in  which  the  Schyl  flows ;  and 
of  the  Eed  Tower  in  a  gorge  formed  hy  the 
Aluta,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Sural.  AU  of  these 
passes  were  formerly  strongly  fortified  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  Tnrka  into  Tranayl- 
vanta,  bat  several  of  them  have  nevertheless 
at  various  times  been  forced.  (See  Htjhqaey, 
and  Tbanst'lvakia.) 

CAKPITHCS.    See  Soaepanto. 

CAttPEACX,  Jean  Baptlste,  a  French  sculptor, 
born  in  Valenciennes,  May  14, 1827.  He  stud- 
ied in  Paris,  obtained  the  prize  of  Rome  in  1854, 
produced  his  first  statue,  a  fisher  boy,  in  1859, 
and  acquired  reputation  in  1863  by  his  group 
of  Ugolino  and  Mb  children,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  government  and  attracted  at- 
tention by  a  hold  departure  trom  classical  mod- 
els. Conspicnons  among  liis  subsequent  pro- 
ductions are  0  Neapolitan  flshennan,  in  Baron 
Eothschild's  gallery ;  a  girl  with  a  shell,  in  pos- 
session of  the  duchess  3e  Mouchy;  and  many 
busts.  In  186B  he  executed  for  tiie  Flora  pa- 
vilion of  the  Louvre  statuary  exhibiting  impe- 
rial France  as  enlightenii^  the  world  and  pro- 
tecting agriculture  and  science.  His  subse- 
quent work  representing  dancing  on  the  fagade 
of  the  new  opera  house  has  been  highly  praised 
for  its  singular  picturesqueness,  and  much  cen- 
sured for  violating  the  conventional  rules  of 
art  i  and  an  unavailing  attempt  to  damage  it 
bj-  corrosive  ink  was  made  soon  after  ita  ap- 
pearance, in  the  night  of  Aug.  27,  1869. 

ClBPENTABIl,  CdIT  of,  the  largest  bay  of  Aus- 
tralia, deeply  indenting  the  northern  coast,  be- 
tween lat.  10°  40'  and  17°  30'  S.,  and  ion.  137° 
and  143"  E.  No  settlement  has  yet  been  made 
on  its  coast.  The  name  is  derived  from  Peter 
Carpenter,  who  from  1623  to  1G37  was  gov- 
ernor general  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies. 

ClKPEItTEB,  Unt,  LL,  D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Kidderminster,  Sept.  3, 1780,  died 
April  5, 1840.  He  was  of  a  nonconformist  fam- 
ily, and  at  an  early  age  was  adopted  and  edu- 
cated by  Mr.  PearsaJl,  a  relative  of  his  mother. 
Designed  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  in  1797 
to  the  Northampton  academy.  That  school 
being  temporarily  discontinued,  he  was  placed 
at  Glasgow  college.  Leaving  college  in  1801 
without  his  degree,  he  spent  some  time  in 
teaching,  and  as  librarian  of  the  Atheneum, 
Liverpool.  While  at  the  academy  he  became 
imbued  with  liberal  relifrfous  views,  and  at 
Liverpool  he  allied  himself  with  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  receiving  several  invitations  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  Unitarian  congregations, 
and  a  call  to  a  professorship  in  their  college  at 
York,    In  1805  he  finally  accepted  a  call  to 
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succeed  Dr.  Thomas  Kenriok  at  Exeter,  where 
he  continued  for  12  years.  From  Exeter  he 
removed  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Unita- 
rian congregation  at  Bristol  (ISl?),  where  he 
continued  with  a  short  interval  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  by  falling  overboard  between 
Naples  and  L^horn,  while  on  a  tonr  for  his 
health.  His  piety  was  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical turn.  The  instruction  of  children  was 
an  otiject  of  constant  interesl^  and  he  estab- 
lished Sunday  schools  among  the  children  of 
Exeter  and  Bristol.  Among  his  more  impor- 
tant works  are  "  An  Introdnetioa  to  the  Geog- 
raphy of  the  New  Testament,"  "  Unitarianism 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,"  "Examination  of 
the  Charges  against  Unitarianism,"  "  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,"  and  a  volume  of  sermons. 

€1BP£STER,  WllliMi  Beqjamln,  an  English 
physiologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Exeter  in  1813.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  an  engineer,  but  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1839.  One  of  his 
earliest  papers,  pnblished  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Medica!  and  Surgical  Journal,"  was  on  the 
"Voluntary  and  Instinctive  Actions  of  Living 
Beings ;"  and  in  this  and  other  early  papers 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  those  views  which 
he  afterward  developed  more  fully  in  his 
"  Principles  of  Genera!  and  Comparative  Phys- 
iology, intended  as  an  Inti'oduction  to  the 
Study  of  Human  Physiolo^,  and  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Philosophical  Pursuit  of  Natui-al  His- 
tory" (8vo,  London,  1888).  After  receiving 
his  diploma  in  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  Bris- 
tol, and  became  lecturer  on  medical  juris- 
prudence in  the  medical  school  of  that  city. 
In  1843  and  subsequent  years  he  produced 
the  "Popular  Cyclopiedia  of  Science,"  em- 
bracing the  subjects  of  mechanics,  vegetable 
physiology  and  botany,  animal  physiology,  and 
zoology.  These  were  professedly  compiKtiona, 
but  they  contain  oripnal  views  on  many  points 
of  interest.  In  1846  he  published  "  Principles 
of  Human  Physiology,"  which  reached  a  7th 
edition  in  1869.    In  1854  a  4th  edition-  of  his 


General  Physiology."  These  two  works,  with 
that  "On  Human  Physiology,"  form  tliree  in- 
dependent volumes,  comprising  the  whole 
range  of  biological  science.  The  article  on 
the  "Varieties  of  Mankind,"  the  "Micro- 
scope," "Smell,"  "Taste,"  "Touch,"  "Sleep," 
"Life,"  "Nutrition,"  and  "Secretion,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "Oyelopsedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,"  are  dso  from  his  pen.  Having 
written  much  as  a  popular  disseminator,  as 
well  as  an  original  investigator  of  science,  he 
has  been  accused  of  being  a  plagiarist  and 
mere  compiler.  In  answer  to  this  charge,  he 
claims,  in  the  preface  to  the  3d  edition  of  his 
"General  and  Comparative  Physiology,"  the 
following  facts  and  doctrines  as  his  own:  1. 
The  mutual  connection  of  vital  forces,  and  their 
relation  to  the  physical.  This  doctrine  is  fully 
developed  in  a  paper  on  the  "Mutual  Rela- 
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tions  of  the  Vital  and  PhyBical  Forces,"  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transattiona "  for  1850.  3. 
The  general  doctrine  that  the  truly  vital  ope- 
rations of  the  animal  aa  well  as  the  vegetable 
organism  are  performed  bj  the  agency  of  un- 
transforraed  cells,  which  was  first  developed  in 
an  "Essay  on  the  Oripn  and  Functions  of 
Cells,"  published  in  the  "British  and  Foi-eign 
Medical  Reriew "  for  1843.  8.  The  organic 
structure  of  the  shells  of  moUusca,  echinoder- 
mata,  and  Crustacea,  of  which  a  fiill  account  is 
contained  in  the  "  Reports  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation" for  1844  and  1847.  4.  The  applica- 
tion of  Von  Baer's  law  of  development  from 
the  general  to  the -special  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  succession  of  organic  forms  presented  in 
geological  tdme.  6.  The  relation  between  the 
two  methods  of  reproduction,  that  by  gemma- 
tion and  that  by  sesnal  union,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  this  doctrine  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  so-called  "alternations  of  generations;" 
flrat  developed  in  the  "  British  and  Foreign 
Medico- OhiruTgical  Review"  for  1848  and 
1849.  6.  The  relation  between  the  different 
methods  of  sexual  reproduction  in  plants ;  first 
developed  in  the  same  periodical  for  1849.  T. 
The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  action 
to  the  nervous  system  of  invertebrata,  espe- 
cially articulated  animals;  first  developed  in 
the  author's  prize  thesis,  published  in  1889.  8. 
The  functional  relations  of  the  sensory  ganglia 
to  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  other. — In  1856 
Dr.  Carpenter  published  a  work  "  On  the  Mi- 
eroaoope,  its  Revelations  and  its  Uses, "  in  which 
he  displayed  the  same  industry,  accuracy,  and 
impartiality  aa  in  his  other  writings.  He  has 
also  published  several  interesting  papers  on  the 
fossil  forms  of  the  family  oi forwrninifera,  and 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Fora- 
minifera."  He  has  been  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  in  University  college,  London ; 
lecturer  on  general  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
the  London  hospital  and  school  of  medicine: 
and  registrar  to  the  univeraty  of  London.  Ir 
1849  he  gained  the  prize  of  100  guineas  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  "  Alcoholic 
Liquors."  This  essay  was  published  in  l"'" 
and  acquired  great  popidarity  among  the 
vocates  of  total  abstinence.  He  was  editor 
for  many  years  of  the  "British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,"  and  while  thus 
occupied  with,  writing  he  was  also  much 
engaged  in  lecturing.  In  1872  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  British  assooiation  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science. — Dr.  Carpenter's  more 
recent  labors  have  been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  submarine  animal  life,  and  the  temperatui 
and  constitution  of  the  oceanic  waters  at  varioi 
depths,  as  indicated  by  tiie  result  of  deep-s< 
dredgings.  In  1868  he  made  an  expedition,  i 
a  governmeni  vessel  fitted  for  this  purpose,  to 
the  waters  between  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
the-  Faroe  islands;  in  1869  an  expedition  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
and  a  second  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Faroe 
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islands;  and  he  has  since  ^ven  a  report  of 
arailar  investigations  in  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  between  Great  Britain  and  Portu- 
gal^ and  in  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
'ts  of  these  observations  show  that  sub- 
ne  anirual  life  does  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  diminish  rapidly  at  the  depth  of  100 
fathoms,  and  nearly  disappear  at  800,  hut  that 
it  is  abundant  at  much  greater  depths ;  living 
mollusks,  cmstaceons,  and  protozoa  having 
been  broi^ht  u.p  by  dredpug  from  depths  va- 
rying from  460  to  3,435  fathoms.  He  also 
found  that  in  the  Norli  Atlantic,  between  the 
Hebrides  and  the  Faroe  islaoda,  at  from  400  to 
550  fathoms'  depth,  there  are  warm  and  cold 
areas,  the  former  having  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  fl'om  46°  to  49°  F.,  the  latter  from  83° 
to  83J°  ;  while  the  surface  temperature  is  near- 
ly the  same  in  both,  namely,  from  50°  to  53". 
The  deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  found  to  have  nearly  a 
uniform  temperature  throughout,  namely,  be- 
tween 54°  and  56J°  F.  The  saltness  and  den- 
sity of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  also, 
were  found  to  be  greatest  near  the  bottom, 
while  in  the  Atlantic  they  are  greatest  at  or 
near  the  surface. 

CiEPENTEiS  (anc.  OarpeatoraeU),  a  city  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  "Vauoluse,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Auzon,  at  the  fi>ot  of  Mont 
Tentoux,  15  ra.  N.  E.  of  Avignon;  pop.  in 
1866,  10,848.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  walls 
and  beautiful  walks,  has  a  lai^e  Gothic  cathe- 
dral with  a  spire  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
a  departmental  college,  and  a  public  library 
with  28,000  volumes  and  niany  valuable  manu- 
scripts. Under  the  Romans  Carpentoracte  was 
an  important  town  of  Gallia  NarbouenBis. 
Under  Pope  Clement  V.  in  1S13  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  holy  see,  to  which  with  Avignon  it 
belong  till  1791.  From  the  3d  century  till 
1801  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 

CIBPGT,  a  sort  of  thick  cloth,  used  princi- 

Eally  for  covering  the  floors  of  apartments. 
a  its  place,  at  a  very  early  period,  straw, 
rushes,  and  other  coarse  materials  were  used. 
Improving  upon  this,  the  rushes  were  plaited 
info  matting,  which,  though  homely  enough 
in  appearanco,  served  to  promote  warmth  and 
contort.  In  England,  where  wool  was  ob- 
tained in  abundance,  a  Mod  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  was  oilen  seen  upon  the  floors  of  the 
gentry.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Mary 
rushes  were  strewn  on  the  floor  of  her  presence 
chamber,  though  carpets  had  long  before  been 
introduced  from  the  East.  In  Egypt  their 
manufacture  is  traced  back  to  a  very  remote 
period ;  and  in  Persia  and  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries the  art,  practised  by  the  hand,  had  at> 
tained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  long  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe.  Purple  carpets  of 
great  beauty  w  ed   t  th    banquets  of  the 

ancient  Greeks,  p  d  b  neath  their  couches. 
The  Babylonian  till  a  1  ornamented 
their  fabrics  w  th  fig  f  n  n  and  strange 

devices  of  fabul  at  These  were 
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imported  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans;  and 
from  what  we  kaow  of  the  fabric,  it  appears 
to  "have  been  rather  of  the  nature  of  tapestry 
than  of  what  we  now  call  carpeta — made  by 
introducing  tnfta  of  woollen  yam  into  a  warp 
stretched  in  a  frame,  which  are  held  down  by 
a  woof  passed  over  each  tuft.  Snob  is  the 
method  of  carpet  weaving  now  practised  by  the 
AMatics,  the  atitclies  beii^  made  one  by  one  by 
the  slow  and  tedious  operalJon  of  Uie  fingers. 
Young  girls  acquire  great  skill  in  this  work, 
■  and  their  hands  and  eyes  are  soon  trained  to 
do  it  with  ease  and  rapidity ;  but  by  one  of  the 
modern  machines  1,000  atit*hes  are  sooner 
made  than  one  by  the  hand  process.  In  Per- 
sia whole  families,  and  even  tribes,  are  em- 
ployed in  carpet  weaying.  These  carpets  are, 
however,  of  so  small  a  size  that  they  are  little 
tsed.  They  are  pnrchaaed  by  travelling  mer- 
chants, who  dispose  of  them  to  Europeans  in 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  These  carpets 
ai'e  also  woven  by  families,  and  no  large  manu- 
factory for  them  exists.  They  are  in  one  piece; 
the  patterns  are  peculiar,  and  no  two  are  ever 
made  exactly  alike.  Their  chief  beauty  con- 
sists in  the  harmonious  blending  of  tlie  colors, 
and  in  the  softness  of  their  texture,  rendering 
them  agreeable  both  to  the  eye  and  ta  the  foot. 
In  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  weaver 
^ts  in  front  of  the  loom,  and  fastens  to  each 
thread  of  the  warp  a  bunch  of  colored  yam, 
varyii^  the  color  aecording  to  the  pattern. 
The  row  being  completed,  he  passes  a  linen 
weft  through  tJie  web,  and  drives  it  well  up,  so 
that  all  the  bunches  may  be  secnrcly  fastened. 
In  this  way  narrow  breadths  of  carpet  are 
made,  which  are  afterward  laid  side  by  ade 
and  united,  so  as  to  form  one  large  piece.  The 
tufts  are  then  pared  of  equal  length,  and  being 
beaten  down,  the  whole  presents  a  smooth, 
e  n  surface.  Eugs  are  made  in  the  same 
mann  In  British  India  the  manufacture 
of  p  bi  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In 
B  n  and  Moorshedabad  costly  carpets  of 
1  et  w  th  gold  embroidery  are  made.  Silk- 
emb  dered  carpets  are  mannfaotured  in  va- 
ous  pla^s;  the  woollen  ones  principally  at 
Ma  ulpatam. — For  many  years  Europe  received 
all  her  supplies  of  carpets  ft'om  the  East.  The 
manufactore  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Iv.  The  manufactory  now  belon^ng 
to  the  French  government,  and  still  producing 
excellent  fabrics,  was  established  at  Beauvms 
in  1664  by  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV, 
Anotlier  large  factory  was  at  Chaillot,  a  league 
from  Pai-ia,  where  the  carpets  were  worked  in 
the  manner  of  the  modem  WHton  carpet.  The 
first  sncoessful  operations  in  England  were  at 
Mortlake,  in  Snrrey,  to  which  enterprise  James 
I.  contributed  £3,876.  In  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  the  business  waa  mudi  extended 
in  different  localities,  and  in  1T57  a  preminm 
waa  awarded  by  the  society  of  arts  to  Mr. 
Moore  for  the  best  imitation  Turkey  carpets. 
This  kind  of  carpet  was  afterward  largely 


produced  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  made 
even  more  expensive  than  the  real  Turkey  by 
the  substitution  of  worsted  for  woollen  yam; 
but  the  manufacture  ceased  here,  and  in 
Yorkshire  also,  many  years  ago.  The  other 
varieties  of  carpets  in  use,  as  the  Eidder- 
minster  or  two-ply,  called  in  this  country  the 
ingrain,  the  three-ply,  the  Venetian,  Brussels, 
and  Wilton,  are  all  made  by  machinery.  The 
ingrmn,  made  with  two  sets  of  worsted  warp 
and  two  of  woollen  weft,  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct webs  incorporated  into  each  other  at  one 
operation,  the  warp  threads  passing  from  one 
to  the  other  to  bring  the  required  colors  to  the 
surface.  Each  web,  however,  is  a  cloth  of 
itseii^  which,  if  separated  by  cutting  it  from 
the  other,  would  present  a  coarse  surface  like 
baize.  Two  colors  only  are  nsed  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  this  kind  of  carpet,  the  introduction 
of  more  tending  to  give  a  striped  appearance. 
The  three-ply  is  also  ingrained,  the  threads 
being  interlaced  to  produce  three  webs,  thus 
making  a  fabric  of  greater  thickness  and  dura- 
bihty,  with  the  advantage  of  greater  variety  of 
color.  The  pattern,  however,  does  not  appear 
in  opposite  colors  on  the  two  sides  in  this,  as 
it  does  in  the  two-ply.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  applying  the  power  loom  to 
weaving  this  fabric ;  in  Europe  the  idea  was 
wholly  abandoned;  and  in  1889  two-ply  in- 
grains were  woven  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  only  by 
the  hand  loom,  at  the  rate  of  eight  yards  a  day. 
At  this  time  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  of  Boston  im- 
proved the  power  ioom  so  that  he  obtained 
with  it  from  10  to  12  yards  a  day,  and  after- 
ward by  still  further  improvements  so  perfect- 
ed the  machinery  that  the  power  loom  is  now 
wholly  nsed,  and  with  such  economy  of  labor 
as  to  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  car- 
pets, and  extended  their  manufacture  to  meet 
the  increased  demand.  The  inventions  of  Mr, 
Bigelow  have  been  so  important  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  as  to  have  given  it  an  entirely 
new  character;  and  though  their  full  descrip- 
tion would  be  too  techmcal  and  detdled,  a 
general  account  of  those  immediately  connect- 
ed with  this  subject  may  properly  be  intro- 
duced. The  object  sought  for  was  a  loom 
which  should  make  carpet  fast  enough  to 
be  economical,  one  which  should  make  the 
figures  match,  and  produce  a  good  regular  sel- 
vage, and  a  smooth,  even  face.  Xhe  hand 
weaver  can  at  any  moment  tighten  the  weft 
thread,  if  too  loose  after  the  shuttle  has  been 
thrown,  and  so  make  the  selvage  regular ;  if  he 
finds  by  measurement  that,  by  reason  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  weft  threads  or  the  ingrain- 
ing,  the  figure  is  being  produced  too  long  or 
too  short,  he  gives  more  or  less  force  to  the 
lathe  in  beating  up;  and  if  he  finds  that  the 
surface  of  the  doUi  is  getting  rough,  he  regu- 
lates the  tension  of  the  warps.  In  this  way, 
by  observation  and  the  exercise  of  skiU  and 
jui^ment,  he  can  approximate,  and  only  ap- 
proximate, to  the  production  of  a  good  and 
regidar  fabric.    In  the  first  loom  Kr.  Bigelow 
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produced,  he  approximated  more  nearly  tliau 
the  hand  weaver  to  a  perfect  match  in  ttie 
figure ;  and  tliis  he  effected  by  taking  np  the 
woven  oloth  by  a  regular  and  positive  motion 
which  was  nnerring,  the  eame  amonnt  for 
every  throw  of  the  shuttle  and  beat  of  the 
lathe.  As  the  weft  threads  are  not  spun  regu- 
larly, and  the  weaving  in  of  the  warp  threads 
and  passing  the  different  colors  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  ply  or  cloth  to  produce  the  ifgnres 
require  sonietimea  more  and  sometimes  less  to 
mabe  a  given  length,  he  determined  to  regulate 
the  delivery  of  the  warps  as  required  by  their 
tension,  thereby  throwing  the  irregularities  into 
the  thickness,  where  they  cannot  be  nolJoed, 
instead  of  into  the  length,  where  they  would 
destroy  the  match  of  the  figures.  He  accom- 
plished fiiia  by  suspending  a  roller  on  tlie 
woren  cloth,  between  the  lathe  and  the  roll- 
ers that  take  np  this  cloth,  so  that  when  the 
cloth  waa  being  woven  too  short,  which  in- 
dicates a  deficient  supply  of  warps,  the  roller 
would  be  elevated,  and  by  its  connection  in- 
crease the  delivery  motion  to  give  out  more 
warps,  and  mee  verta.  Still  this  served  only 
to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  a  fault 
already  incurred.  The  roller,  to  perfectly  ac- 
complish its  purpose,  shonld  have  been  applied 
to  the  unwoven  warps,  which  seemed  then 
impracticable ;  for  when  the  lathe  beats  np  the 
weft,  these  mnst  be  rigid  to  resist  the  beat,  and 
no  way  was  apparent  to  make  the  roller  sensi- , 
tive  to  detect  and  indicate  the  amount  talien 
up.  The  warps,  moreover,  are  necessarily  all 
rolled  np  on  the  warp  beam  with  equal  tension, 
and  so  can'  only  be  given  out  equally.  The 
improvement  waa  afterward  perfected  by  Mr. 
B^low  in  the  following  manner :  Each  warp 
thread  in  the  usual  way  passes  through  a  loop 
called  a  mail,  attached  to  a  card  suspended  from 
the  jacqnard,  and  each  card  has  suspended  to  it 
a  weight,  all  the  weights  beii^  equal.  The  two 
■  trap  boards  of  the  jacquard  move  wmnltane- 
onsly,  one  up  and  the  otlier  down,  and  in  these 
movements  they  catch  or  trap  snch  of  the  cards 
(determined  by  the  combination  of  cards)  as 
are  required  to  bring  up  the  proper  warp  threads 
at  each  operation  to  produce  the  figure,  leaving 
down  such  of  them  as  are  not  required  at  that 

E articular  operation ;  and  when  the  two  trap 
cards  are  on  a  level,  and  dl  the  warp  threads 
connected  with  them  are  in  a  horizontal  line,  and 
those  not  connected  with  them  hang  down  with 
the  suspended  weights,  the  lathe  beats  np  the 
weft  thread,  which  lies  between  the  warps  that 
are  in  a  horizontal  line,  at  the  same  time  exert- 
ing a  force  on  the  weft  threads  previously 
thrown,  and  heating  them  np  more  closely. 
Now,  as  the  warp  threads  are  all  connected  at 
one  end  with  woven  cloth,  and  at  the  other 
with  the  beam,  it  follows  that  those  which  are 
han^ng  down  in  a  bent  line  will  receive  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  force  of  the  beat  of 
the  latlie  than  the  others ;  and  as  all  the  warp 
threads  in  snccession  take  this  pomtion,  and  aU 
have  an  equal  weight,  it  fbllows  that  each  suc- 
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cessiveiy  receives  the  same  puU  at  the  time  the 
lathe  beats  up;  thus  the  tendency  to  irregular- 
ity of  surface  from  the  varying  lengths  of  warp 
threads  taken  np  in  ingraining  is  counteracted. 
The  selvage  waa  made  smooth  and  even  by  a 
contrivance  which  r^ularly  gave  a  puU  to  the 
weft  thread  after  the  shuttle  waa  thrown.  Mr. 
Bigelow  at  last,  by  these  improvements  and 
others  which  he  introduced,  brought  the  loom 
to  average  from  25  to  27  yards  a  day  of  two- 
ply,  and  from  17  to  18  yards  of  three-ply  car- 
pet. His  improved  method  of  producing  Hg- 
nrestliatwill  match  was  afterward  introduced, 
and  patented  in  1845.  The  same  machinery 
was  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  manufacture 
of  Brnsseis  and  tapestry  carpets,  the  weaving 
of  which  otherwise  than  by  hand  was  before 
generally  consideredamechanical  impossibility. 
WithtJiehandloom  they  were  made  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  yai-ds  per  day ;  but  with  tile 
improved  loom  the  production  was  increased  to 
18  or  20  yards  per  day.  The  carpets,  too,  were 
made  more  exact  in  their  figures,  so  that  these 
perl'ectlj  matched,  and  their  snrfeee  was  smooth 
and  regular.  They  surpassed,  indeed,  in  their 
quality  the  best  carpets  of  the  kind  mannfec- 
tnred  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
looms  of  Mr.  Bigelow  were  introduced  into 
factories  built  at  Lowell,  'Mass.,  and  Thompson- 
vUle  and  Tariffville,  Conn.,  for  their  nse,  and 
others  were  established  at  Clinton,  in  Worces- 
ter CO.,  Mass.,  where  carpets  are  now  made 
to  the  annual  value  of  about  $1,000,000. — 
Brnsseis  carpet  is  so  named  from  Brnsseis 
in  Belpnm,  whence  the  style  waa  introduced 
into  England  in  the  last  century.  It  is  made 
upon  a  ground  of  linen  weft,  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  worsted  threads  that  are  in- 
terlaced with  and  cover  it.  The  threads  are 
commonly  of  five  different  colors.  In  the  weav- 
ing these  run  the  length  of  the  web,  and  are  so 
managed  tliat  all  those  required  by  the  pattern 
are  brought  up  together  across  the  line  of  the 
carpet;  before  they  are  let  down,  a  wooden 
instrument  called  a  sword  is  passed  ijirough  to 
hold  up  the  threads ;  this  is  replaced  by  a  round 
wire,  which,  being  at  last  removed,  leaves  a 
row  of  loops  across  the  carpet.  In  a  yard 
length  the  number  of  snccessive  lifts  of  the  sets 
of  colors  required  is  sometimes  asmanyas  330, 
each  of  which  forms  a  row  of  loops.  Four 
colors  must  always  lie  beneath  the  fifth,  which 
appears  on  the  surface,  and  thus  the  carpet, 
with  its  linen  weft  too,  is  thick  and  heavy. 
The  Wilton  carpet,  the  moquetU  of  the  French, 
difi'ers  from  the  Brussels  in  the  loops  being  cut 
before  the  wire  is  removed,  a  groove  in  the  flat 
upper  surface  of  the  wire  admitting  of  their 
being  cut  by  passing  a  knife  along  the  surface. 
The  soft  ends  give  the  carpet  a  rich  velvety 
appearance.  In  the  imperial  Brussels  carpet  the 
figure  is  raised  above  the  ground  of  the  pattern, 
and  the  loops  of  this  are  cut,  but  not  those 
of  the  ground.  Various  methods  have  been 
devised  of  amplifying  tlie  processes  of  making 
Brussels  carpet.    Richard  Whytock  of  Edin- 
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burgh  introdnced  an  ingenioua  plan  of 
threads  dyed  of  the  colors  in  the  succ 
they  would  he  required ;  this  was  done  before 
they  were  made  into  thewarp,  andhyaayetem- 
atic  arrangement,  and  thus  a  eonaderahle  pro- 
portion of  the  ttireads  was  dispensed  with. 
His  looms  produce  what  are  known  as  "  patent 
tapestry  and  velvet  pile"  carpets.  Another 
device  is  to  weave  the  carpet  in  plwn  colors, 
and  then  print  it  with  rollers  or  with  hlocts, 
after  the  method  of  calico  printing.  On  ao- 
couiit  of  the  thickness  of  the  fabric,  difficulty 
ie  experienced  in  introducing  sufficient  color 
without  going  OFer  the  work  many  times.  In 
doing  this,  the  diificnlty  is  of  course  increased 
of  retain!^  each  color  within  its  own  esact 
limite.  Rollers  were  first  used;  but  a  cheap 
kind  of  carpet  is  now  produced  at  Manchester, 
England,  by  block  printing.  Felt  carpets  are 
also  printed  in  colors  in  this  country  .^Vene- 
tian carpets  (which,  by  the  way,  were  never  a 
production  of  Venice)  are  made  with  a  heavy 
body  of  worsted  warp,  which  completely  hides 
the  woof;  tliis  shonld  be  an  alternate  shoot  of 
worsted  and  linen  yam.  The  fabric  admits  of 
little  variety  of  design.  It  is  made  in  narrow 
widths  for  stfurways  and  passages. — The  patent 
wool  mosaic  carpet  is  a  novel  mannfacture  cai'- 
ried  on  by  Messrs.  John  Orosslej  and  Sons,  of 
Halifax,  England-  A  strong,  plain  cloth  b 
used  as  a  groimd;  upon  this  a  pile  of  warp 
threads,  first  arranged  over  and  under  parallel 
strips  of  metal,  which  are  cut  out,  leavmg  the 
ends  like  those  of  a  "Wilton  carpet,  is  placed 
and  cemented  with  caoutchouc.  If  tlie  threads 
were  of  different  colors,  stripes  are  produced, 
or  the  yams  may  have  been  colored  by  "Why- 
tock'splan,  or  colored  patterns  may  be  obtained 
by  another  process  in  nse.  This  method  is 
principally  applied  to  the  production  of  small 
articles. — Great  Britain  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  carpet  manuftcture  of  the  world.  The 
tbllowii^  table  shows  the  exports  of  carpets 
from  Great  Britain  to  other  countries  in  18'ri ; 
and  from  Uiis  it  will  be  observed  that,  notwith- 
standing there  are  several  million  .yards  of 
carpets  made  yearly  in  the  United  States— one 
company,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  producing  87,000 
yards  per  week— more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  British  carpets  come  to  tliis  countiy 
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CAEPOCEATES 

CARPI*  I.  A  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
id  9  m.  N.  W.  W.  of  Modena,  on  the  canal  of 
Seochia;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  has  a  citadel, 
walls,  acathedral,  several  churches,  and  a  semi- 
nary, and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Silk  cnlture 
and  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry.  It  was  the  principal 
town  of  the  principality  of  Pico  tiU  1580,  when 
it  was  acquired  by  Modena.  II<  A  fortified 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and  28  m.  S.  E. 
of  Verona,  on  the  Adige;  pop.  about  1,200. 
In  1701,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cesMon,  the  French  were  defeated  here  by 
Prince  Eugene. 

CIKPI,  Cgo  da,  an  Italian  painter  and  en- 
graver, bom  in  Rome  about  1486,  died  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  16th  century.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  species  of  en- 
graving on  wood,  which  consists  in  the  use  of 
separate  blocks  for  the  dark  shadows,  the  light 
shadows,  and  the  demi-tints.  His  prints  are 
shghtly  executed,  butspirited.  They  are  mostly 
from  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Parmigiano. 
Bartsch  in  his  "Peintre-Gravear  "  describes  15 
prints  attributed  to  Oarpi. 

CABPIKI,  GlovaBni  dl  Mui*,  an  ItaUan  Francis- 
can monk  and  traveller,  bora  about  1220.  In 
1246  he  was  sent  with  a  company  of  several 
other  Franciscans  on  a  mission  to  the  great 
khan  of  Tartary,  to  convert  him  to  Christiani- 
ty if  possible,  or  at  least  to  induce  Hm  rather 
•to  employ  his  arms  against  the  Saracens  and 
Turks  than  agfunst  the  Christians.  Carpint 
travelled  through  Russia  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  sea,  and  finally  reached  the  court 
of  the  Tartar  monarch,  in  the  re^on  H".  E.  of 
the  Caspian.  He  remained  here  a  month  or 
more,  without  apparently  accomplishing  much, 
and  then  set  out  on  his  xetum,  which  he  effect- 
ed safely,  though  not  without  much  suffering. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey  in  Latin, 
an  abstract  of  which  was  published  in  the 
""Voyages  and  Discoveries"  of  Hakluyt.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  preaching 
the  gospel  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Fornay,  and 
Denmark,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

CABPntO,  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Cspitanata,  ^tnated  on  Mt.  Gargano,  near 
Lake  Varano,  23  m.  N,  E.  of  St.  -Severo ;  pop. 
about  6,000,  including  the  whole  commune. 
It  contains  several  churches,  and  is  situated  in 
3  region  celebrated  for  picturesque  scenery. 

CAKPOCBATES,  or  Carponw,  an  Alexandrian 
theologian,  of  the  Gnostic  school,  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  in  the  2d  century. 
The  ftmdamental  Gnostic  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being  entirely  disconnected  with  the  affairs  of 
the  universe  was  the  starting  point  of  Osrpo- 
crates.  The  demiurge,  and  tlie  other  finite 
spirits  ruling  over  the  material  universe,  were 
striving  to  keep  humanity  from  unity  with  the 
supreme  monad,  to  which  it  was  constantly 
tending  (in  account  of  its  having  been  an  origi- 
nal emanation  from  him.  The  preSxistent  state 
of  the  human  soul  was  that  period  when  it  had 
been  in  perfect  nnily  with  the  supreme  monad. 
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_a  and  ruling  spirits  have  drawn 
it  awaj  from  this  nnion.  One  of  their  meth- 
ods of  aooomplishing  it  is  by  laws  or  religious 
duties  and  observances,  such  as  self-deni^  and 
control  of  appetites  and  paaaiona,  and  general 
hnmiliation  and  penances.  This  Gnostie  anti- 
noraianisni  developed  itself  into  a  practical  life 
of  freedom  from  moral  restraint,  which  Oarpo- 
crates  and  his  son  Epiphanes  took  all  pains  to 
justify.  The  gratification  of  the  appetitea  and 
passions  became  a  daty,  and  salvation  by  Jeans 
was  only  attainable  on  the  condition  of  perfect 
abandonment  to  an  antinomian  life.  cTesua  was 
simply  a  man  of  superior  soul,  who  had  the 
power  to  discern  the  real  difHeulty,  and 
strength  to  achieve  his  own  practical  redemp- 
tion and  point  the  waj  for  others.  Oarpocrates 
and  his  followers  rejected  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  Lake,  and  the  entire  Old  Testament, 
as  the  contrivance  of  the  demiurge  to  keep 
men  in  subjection.  They  also  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body. 

CIBPZOV,  a  family  of  learned  Germans,  said  to 
be  descended  from  a  Spanish  family  named  Oar- 
pezano,  who  werodrivenfrom  their  country  by 
roli^ousperseentionatthebepnningofthelSth 
century.  The  founder  of  the  German  family 
was  Sjhos  Oarpzot,  burgomaster  of  Branden- 
burg about  1550.  His  son  Joaohim  reached  a 
high  rank  in  the  Danish  army,  and  died  in 
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chancellor  of  the  dowager  electress 
and  again  professor.  Bene^ct  left  five  sons, 
one  of  whom,  also  named  Bk»iemot(1695-1668), 
acquired  eminence  as  a  jurist  in  Leipfic  and 
Dresden,  ttaAthPraBtica  nova  Serum  Crimina- 
lium  (Wittenberg,  1035 ;  new  ed.  by  Bshmer, 
S  vols.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1768)  and  other 
works  exerted  great  influence  on  the  judiciary 
in  Saxony  and  other  countries.  His  four 
brothers  were  likewise  men  of  great  erudition 
and  piety,  especially  Johabu  Benedict  (1607- 
'57),  who  was  professor  Of  theol<^  and  preach- 
er at  Leipsic,  and  the  author  of  SyHema  Theo- 
logicB  (2  vols.,  Lrapac,  1653)  and  other  works. 
The  latter  had  a  son  also  named  Josaitn  Beke- 
DioT  (1639-'99),  a  olei^yman,  who  published 
De  Pontyioum  Hebr<eoram  Vestita  and  other 
critical  works.  Prominent  among  the  brothers 
of  the  preceding  were  Fbibdbioh  Bejtkdiot 

il649-'99),oollaboratorin  Mencken's  jlfl(a.S^- 
itoram,  and  Samuel  Bbsbdiot  (1647-170'r), 
professor  of  poetry  and  chief  chaplan  of  the 
court  of  Sasony.  One  of  the  latter's  sons, 
JoHANN  GoTXLOB  (1679-1767),  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  theologians  of  his  day.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages  at  Leipsic  (1719- 
'30),  and  superintendent  at  Labeck  (1780-'67) ; 
and  his  works  include  Introdnctio  in  LUiroi 
Oanon,ieo$B&>lior'um  VeterU  TegtamenU  Omnes 
(Leipsic,  1721),  and  Oritiea,  Sacra  Vet^ris  Testa- 
meati  (1728).  Among  the  later  members  of  the 
family  was  Johasu  Benedict  (1720-1803), 
who  was  successively  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Ldpsio  and  of  poetry  and  Greek  philology  at 


Helmstedt,  and  ended  his  life  as  an  abbot  after 
having  taught  theology.  He  occupied  himself 
with  philological  labors,  especially  with  gram- 
matical commentaries  on  the  New  Testament. 

CIKK,  Dabney,  a  member  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  bom  in  1744,  died  at  Char- 
lottesville, May  16,  1773.  _  He  moved  and  elo- 
quently supported  a  resotution  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  grievances  and  correspondence,  in 
consequence  of  British  encroachments,  which 
was  adopted,  March  3,  1778.  He  married  a 
Mster  of  Jefferson,  by  whom  he  is  described  as 
a  man  of  eloquence,  judgment,  and  mflexible 
purpose,  mingled  with  amiability. 

CIKIL  8ir  Bshert,  British  commissioner  in 
New  England,  died  at  Bristol,  June  1,  1667. 
He  was  appointed  to  that  ofiice  by  Charles  II. 
in  3664,  in  conjunction  with  NicoUs,  Cart- 
wright,  and  Maverick,  In  1664  Nicolls  and 
Carr  captured  New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch, 
and  called  it  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  king's 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II. 
Carr  forced  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  on  the  Del- 
aware into  a  capitulation.  He  returned  to 
Boston  in  1605,  and  in  conjunction  with  his 
coadjutors  assumed  the  government. 

CARBICGL  I.  Ladovlco,  the  founder  of  the 
Bolognese  school  of  painting,  bom  in  Boli^na 
in  1555,  died  there  in  1619.  His  first  master, 
Prospero  Fontana,  a  Bolognese  painter,  so  little 
appreciated  his  capacity  that  he  advised  him 
to  adopt  some  other  profession.  His  slowness 
of  execution  was  so  remarkable  that  his  fellow 
pupils  called  him  in  ridicule  the  ox.  From 
Bologna  he  went  to  Venice,  and  studied  with 
Tintoretto.  Subsequently  he  visited  Florence 
and  Parma,  where  he  gave  much  attention  to 
the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Oorreggio,  and 
Parmi^ano.  The  object  of  these  varied  stud- 
ies was  presently  developed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  school  of  painting,  known  as  the 
eclectic  school  of  Bologna.  In  this  project  he 
secured  the  assistance  of  his  eonsins  Agostjno 
and  Annibale,  who  joined  him  in  Bologna  about 
1585.  In  a  few  years  their  school  was  over- 
flowing with  pupils,  and  all  the  others  in  Bo- 
logna closed.  As  the  head  of  the  academy, 
Ludovico  resided  chiefly  at  Bologna;  and  his 
merit  is  more  that  of  a  teacher  than  of  a  pro- 
ductive artist.  He  has  left  many  works  at  Bo- 
logna, including  his  fresco  pwntings  in  the  pa- 
lazzi  Magnani  and  Zam^eri ;  his  series  of  scenes 
from  the  history  of  St,  Benedict  and  St.  Cecilia, 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  at  Bosco;  an 
"Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  one  of 
his  best  works ;  and  the  "  Birth  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist."  He  also  painted  many  "Ecce  Ho- 
mos "and  "Pietds."  II.  igwtlno,  cousin  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Bologna  in  1558,  died  in 
1601.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  afterward  beoMne 
an  engraver.  At  the  invitation  of  Ludovico 
he  embarked  in  his  project  for  founding  a  new 
school  of  art  in  Bologna,  but  first  went  through 
a  course  of  studies  at  Boli^na,  Eome,  Parma, 
and  Venice.    To  Agostino  w  ■       ■  ■■ 
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moBt  important  and  kborions  duties.    He  pre- 

Siared  treatises  on  arcliitecture  and  perspective, 
ectured  on  anatomj,  and  sug^sted  subjects 
for  composition,  drawn  from  iiiatory  or  fiction. 
He  also  proposed  and  awai-ded  prizes  for  de- 
mgas,  celebrating  the  victor's  triumph  with 
music  and  song.  His  early  predilectioa  for 
engraving  never  forsook  him,  and,  although 
his  designs  were  numerous,  he  fiui^ed  fewer 
pajntii^  than  either  of  the  other  Carracci. 
Among  the  best  specimens  of  his  paintings  are 
"  St.  Jerome  receiving  the  Sacrament  before 
Death,"  at  Bologna,  and  the  "Infant  Hercules 
strangling  the  Serpents,"  in  the  Lonvre.  lll> 
Amlhik,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bo- 
logna in  1560,  died  in  Eome  in  1609.  He  was 
at  first  a  tailor,  but  was  instructed  in  painting 
by  Ludovico,  and  afterward  sent  to  Parma  and 
Venice,  where  he  devoted  yeara  to  the  works 
of  Correggio  and  the  great  Venetian  colorists. 
His  style  was  founded  on  the  eclectic  principle 
adopted  by  Ludovico.  He  was  an  industrious 
pmnter,  and  the  works  of  this  period  of  his  life 
are  numerous.  His  contributions  to  the  palazzi 
Uagnani  and  Zampieri  in  Bologna,  in  which  he 
assisted  Ludovico,  were  highly  esteemed.  In 
1600,  by  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Tamese,  he 
visited  Eome,  where,  under  the  influence  of 
Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  his  style  devel- 
oped itself  in  a  new  fomi.  He  was  employed 
to  p^nt  for  various  churches  in  Rome,  but  his 
chief  work  is  the  aeries  of  frescoes  of  mytholo- 
gical designs  in  the  Famese  palace,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  gallery,  which  occupied  him  eight 
years.  At  the  commencement  of  this  work  he 
was  assisted  by  Agostino ;  but  tlie  intercourse 
between  the  broUiers,  when  they  were  not 
under  the  influence  of  Ludovico,  was  always 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  jealousies  and  dis- 
putes, and  Annibale  was  soon  left  to  labor 
alone.  When  the  work  was  at  length  com- 
pleted, the  artist  received  only  500  crowns. 
Irritated  by  this  parsimony,  and  enfeebled  in 
health  by  long  conflnement,  he  repaired  to 
Naples.  The  persecutions  of  the  Neapolitan 
artists  obliged  him  to  return  to  Eome,  where 
he  died  soon  afterward.  Besides  the  contriba- 
tious  to  the  IFarnese  palace,  which  have  been 
frequently  engraved,  "St.  Roch  distributing 
Alms,"  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  a  "  Dead  Christ 
supported  by  the  Madonna,"  the  "  Resurrec- 
tion," at  Bologna,  and  the  "  Three  Marys  "  in 
the  collection  at  Castle  Howard,  are  among  his 
most  celebrated  works.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  practise  landscape  painting  as  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  art.  IV.  FnuMeco,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1535, 
died  in  Rome  in  1622.  He  studied  painting 
with  Ludovico,  and  attempted  to  establish  a 
rival  school  in  Bologna,  over  the  door  of  which 
he  caused  to  be  inscribed  "This  is  the  true 
school  of  the  Carracci."    The  project  fwled. 

CABR11VZ1,  Bartolsne  de,  a  Spanish  prelate, 
bom  at  Miranda  in  1503,  died  in  Eome,  Hay 
2,  15T6,  He  early  gained  distinotion  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Valladolid,  and  attended 
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in  1546  the  council  of  Trent  as  envoy  of  Charles 
V.  He  was  subsequently  tutor  of  Charles's  son, 
afterward  Philip  II.,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Winchester  in  1654,  on  his  marriage  to  Mary 
of  England,  whose  confessor  he  became,  zeal- 
onsly  cooperating  with  her  in  the  interests  of 
the  church  of  Eome.  Shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  Philip  II.  appointed  him 
primate  of  Spain.  In  1558  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  inquisition  on  account  of  his 
Comentarioi  solirct  el  eaUckismo  eri»tiano, 
though  the  catechisim  was  approved  by  the 
conncil  of  Trent.  His  alleged  heterodox  in- 
fluence upon  Charles  V.  at  his  deathbed  also 
gave  ofience.  In  1567  his  condition  as  a 
prisoner  was  ameliorated  by  his  being  removed 
to  the  castle  of  San  Angelo  in  Eome ;  but  he 
was  not  released  till  1576,  and  died  a  few 
weeks  afterward.  His  principal  work,  Summit 
Goneiliorum  (Venice,  1546),  passed  through 
many  editions. 

ClKKilEl;  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Massa-Oarrara,  on  the  Avenza,  59  m,  S.  W.  of 
Modena;  pop.  about  7,000.  Its  principal  edi- 
fices are  the  college,  the  palace  of  the  former 
dukesof  Modena,  the  collegiate  church,  and  the 
church  of  Madonna  delle  Grazie.  An  academy 
of  sculpture  was  founded  here  by  Napoleon, 
and  many  ai-tists  from  abroad  reside  here  to 
superintend  the  transport  of  marble,  or  to  exe- 
cute works  of  art.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  marUe,  which 
is  obtained  in  the  vicinity. 

CARRIRI  MARBLE,  a  beautiful  white  marble, 
of  fine  granular  testure,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Carrara.  The  Parian  differs 
from  it  in  being  composed  of  the  most  delicate 
littleplatesor  scales,  confusedly  united  together. 
The  magnificent  chain  of  mountains  in  which 
the  quarries  of  Carrara  marble  are  situated 
forms  a  portion  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Massa- Carrara. 
These  mountains  are  distant  about  4  m.  from 
the  seashore,  and  present  a  very  imposing  ap- 
pearance, tKJwenng  to  the  slues,  and  broken 
into  rugged  and  inaccessible  peaks.  The  quar- 
ries, amongwhich  are  those  that  frirnished  the 
material  for  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  are  about 
halfway  up  the  mountmn;  and  although  they 
have  been  worked  for  many  centuries,  and  the 
annual  ezport  has  long  amounted  to  about 
40,000  tons,  yet  the  workmen  are  still  employed 
upon  the  surface,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  re- 
garded as  ineshaustible.  The  Carrara  marbles 
are  of  four  varieties.  That  used  by  sculptors, 
the  white,  granulariy  foliated  limestone,  is  the 
most  valuable.  It  is  more  easy  to  work  than 
the  compact  limestone,  its  color  is  purer,  and 
it  is  delicately  transparent.  The  other  varie- 
ties are  the  veined  marble,  with  colored  lines, 
which  render  it  unfit  for  statuary ;  the  rava- 
eioni,  or  Sicilian,  and  the  haidiglio,  of  a  deep 
blue  color.  In  working  the  quarries,  large 
blocks  of  marble,  some  of  more  than  200  cubic 
feet,  are  loosened  by  blastii^.  When  thoroughly 
detached,  they  are  tumbled  down  or  lowered 
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to  the  base  of  the  mouutain,  wlienoe  they  are 
trflJiaport«d  to  Harino,  the  port  of  shipment. 
This  marble  range  extends  over  many  square 
leagues.  The  whole  number  of  quarries  is  es- 
timated at  about  400,  of  which  40  or  50  are 
constantly  worked,  employing  about  1,200  men. 
Those  of  the  statuary  marble  do  not  esceed  IS 
in  ail,  but  are  the  most  productive  aa  well 
as  the  most  valuable.  They  are  the  property 
of  a  few  of  the  pi'incipal  families  of  Oarrara, 
The  Oarrara  marble,  which  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  primitive  limestone,  proved  to  be 
an  altered  limestone  of  the  oOlitic  period.  The 
causes  by  which  the  change  of  its  strnoture 
was  effected  have  also  served  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  fossils  which  are  usually  found  in 
the  rocks  ot  this  pcnud  An  analysis  of  the 
beat  quahty  of  this  marble  by  Kappe!  gi\es : 


■  Irlah  Hoes,  a  marme  plant 
{chondnit  enspus),  whnJi  giows  upon  the 
rooks  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  particularh  of 
Ireland  and  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Umted 
States.  It  is  collected  for  the  preparation  of 
a  light  and  nutritious  food  for  invalids,  ^td  is 
particularly  recommended  in  pulmonary  and 
soroftilous  affections,  dysentery,  diarrhoaa,  &c. 
It  is  prepared  by  macerating  it  in  cold  water, 
in  which  it  swells  without  dissolving,  and  which 
removes  the  taste  of  extraneous  matters  mixed 
with  it.  It  ia  then  boiled  in  water,  of  which 
three  pints  are  used  to  the  ounce  of  moss. 
Milk  instead  of  water  makes  a  more  nutritious 
preparation.  It  dissolves  and  gelatinizes,  and 
the  jelly  is  flavored  with  lemon  juice,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar.    (See  Alg.e.) 

CJiRK^,  nieht],  a  French  dramatist,  born  in 
1819,  died  at  Argentenil,  near  Paris,  June  29, 
1873.  lie  studied  at  the  college  Charlemagne, 
and  published  in  1841  a  volume  of  poetry,  and 
in  1843  his  first  drama.  La  jeuneese  de  Lu- 
ther, Subsequently  he  wrote  for  the  stage  to- 
gether with  Jules  Barbier  and  others.  Among 
their  joint  productions  are  the  librettos  of  Les 
noees  de  Figaro  (1858),  Le  pardon  de  Ploermel 
(1859),  La  reine  de  Saha  and  Lalla  Houci: 
(1863),  and  Mignon  (1866). 

CARBEL,  meolas  Irmand,  a  French  journalist, 
bom  at  Rouen,  May  8, 1800,  died  at  St.  MandS, 
near  Paris,  Jnly  24,  1836.  The  son  of  a  mer- 
chant,  he  was  educated  at  St,  Cyr,  and  en- 
tered the  army  as  sub-lieutenant.  He  secretly 
participated  in  the  Belfort  conspiracy  in  1821, 
but  eluded  suspicion.  His  political  opinions  be- 
came known  on  the  occasion  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  revolution.  A  letter  he  had 
written  to  the  cortes  came  into  the  hands  of  his 
colonel,  when  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
entered  the  foreign  legion  in  Spain.  When 
the  Trench  armyinvaded  the  peninsula,  Oarrel 
was  made  prisoner,  and  was  ijiree  times  tried 
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before  a  court  martial,  but  escaped  punish- 
ment. He  was  then  engaged  for  a  few  months 
as  an  amanuensis  to  the  historian  Ai^ustin 
Thierry ;  subsequently  he  wrote  two  essays  on 
the  history  of  Scotland  and  of  modern  Greece, 
and  a  biograpliical  notice  of  Paul  Louis  Courier, 
the  French  pamphleteer ;  he  was  also  editor 
of  tli6.Braa«.^fli^»tfame,a8hort-lived  monthly, 
and  an  occasional  contributor  to  several  lead- 
ing opposition  papers,  such  as  the  OoTistitu- 
tionnel  and  the  Globe.  But  he  did  not  gain 
much  literary  reputation  until  the  appearance 
of  his  Siitoire  de  la  oon1/re-j-holution  en  An- 
gleUrre.  At  the  commencement  of  1830,  with 
Thiers  and  Mignet,  he  founded  the  Rational 
as  an  organ  of  their  political  views.  Thiers, 
being  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  three, 
was  the  leading  editor,  while  Carrel  wrote 
chiefly  for  the  literary  department  of  the  pai)er. 
The  National  had  much  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution  of  1830.  When  it  was 
accomplished.  Carrel  was  sent  on  a  mission 
into  the  western  departments,  where  his  wise 
meflsures  and  personal  influence  contributed  to 
maintain  tranquillity.  During  his  absence  he 
had  been  nominated  prefect  of  the  department 
of  Cantal;  he  declined  the  appointment,  and 
went  back  to  the  National,  of  which  he  now 
assumed  the  chief  editorship.  Under  his  con- 
trol, and  chiefly  by  his  contributions,  the  Na- 
tional became  a  most  vigorous  and  eloquent 
journal,  and  gave  to  the  republican  party  a 
standing  which  it  never  had  before.  The 
boldness  of  his  course  drew  on  him  the  anger 
of  the  government,  hut  the  measures  taken 
againet  nim  could  not  damp  his  ardor.  He 
was  the  first  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Mar- 
shal Ney  before  the  court  of  peers;  and  hie 
temerity  would  have  been  severely  punished 
if  he  had  not  been  supported  by  Gen.  Excel- 
mans.  His  quickness  of  temper  involved  him 
in  several  duels.  His  last  encounter  was  with 
Elmile  de  Girardin,  who  had  challenged  him. 
Girardin  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and 
Oarrel  received  a  ball  in  the  abdomen.  He 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends 
at  St,  Mandfi,  and  died  two  days  after.  His 
collected  works  have  been  published  (5  vols., 
Paris,  1858). 

CIKEENO  DE  mRANBl,  Jnai,  a  Spanish  paint- 
er, bom  in  1614,  died  in  1685.  As  a  colorist, 
the  Spaniards  rank  him  with  Titian  and  Van- 
dyke. His  principal  paintings  are  a  "Magda- 
len in  the  Desert,"  at  Madrid;  a  "Holy  Fam- 
ily," at  Toledo;  and  a  "Baptism  of  onr  Sav- 
iour," at  Alcala  de  Henarcs, 

ClRREEl,  Bahd,  president  of  Guatemala, 
bora  in  the  cily  of  Guatemala  in  1814,  of 
mixed  Indian  and  negi'o  blood,  died  April  14, 
1865.  In  1829,  when  Morazao  was  prewdent 
of  the  federal  government,  Carrera  became  a 
drummer  boy.  Subsequently  he  retired  to  the 
village  of  Metaquaseuintla,  where  he  married 
a  woman  of  singularly  energetic  character,  his 
constant  companion  throughout  his  suhseqnent 
career.    In  1837  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
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of  a  band  of  insurgent  motintatneers,  and  in 
February,  1838,  oocapied  tJie  city  of  Guatemala, 
with  6,000  Indian^  whom  he  succeeded  in 
restraining  from  pillage  and  maasaore.  Some 
accommodation  among  tlie  conflicting  parties 
now  followed,  and  Cai-rera  was  sent  to  Meta, 
a  neighboring  district  of  the  interior,  in  an 
official  capacity.  On  April  13,  1839,  he  again 
occupied  the  capital,  which  he  Bubsec^nently 
held.  Baling  at  first  as  general-in-ohie^  he 
was  elected,  March  21, 1847,  to  the  presidency 
of  Guatemala.  Eai-ly  in  1851,  with  only  1,500 
men,  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  San 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  He  was  reelected 
Oct.  19,  1851,  as  president  for  life.  In  1861 
he  intervened  with  success  in  the  contest  which 
had  arisen  between  the  eccledastical  anthorilies 
in  Honduras  and  President  Gnardiola.  In  1862 
he  opposed  the  plan  tor  a  confederation  of  the 
Central  Amerioan  republicB,  and  the  project 
failed.  In  1868  he  le  lared  ^ar  aoiinst  San 
Salvador,  took  posses 
sion  of  the  cap  tal,  and 
expelled  President  Ba 
nos._  In  the  ea  ly  part 
of  his  career  he  was  e 
garded  as  the  enemy  of 
order  and  c  vil  zat  on 
bat  he  sub  eq  en 
proved  a  mild  and  on 
eervatiye  rnler  H 
government  wis  al 
lute.  Whenfarstel  t 
ed  to  the  pre^deney  he 
was  unable  to  read  or 
write,  but 
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sons,  even  applying  the  torture  to  the  prisoners. 
The  king  was  flnallj  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
clamors  of  the  people,  and  dismiss  him.  Du- 
ring the  night  of  Jan.  27, 1848,  he  was  arrested 
and  put  on  board  a  French  steamer,  as  an  exile 
to  France.  When  the  name  of  the  passenger 
became  known  at  Leghorn,  the  supply  of  coals 
was  withheld  from  the  steamer.  In  Genoa 
he  was  not  pernutted  to  go  on  shore.  He 
afterward  returned  to  Naples,  but  was  not  re- 
stored to  office,  though  he  was  loaded  with 
favors  by  the  king. 

CiBBICKTERGIS,  a  parliamentary  borough 
and  seaport  of  Ireland,  county  Antrim,  situated 
on  Belfast  lough,  7  m.  N.  E.  of  Belfast;  pop. 
in  1871, 9,452.  The  town  estends  about  a  mile 
along  the  shore  of  Carriokfei^us  bay,  and  con- 
sists of  three  parts:  the  old  or  walled  town  in  the 
centre,  the  Irish  quarter  on  the  west,  and  the 
Sootoh  quarter  on  the  east.  The  inhabitants 
ot  the  last  ment  oned  quarter  are  ch  eflj  fisher 


paired  the  defic    n   cs 
of  his  educat  on 
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SKTcrio,  marqus  of  a 
Neapolitan  m  mster  ot 
police,  bom  n  ''alemo 
aboat  1788,  d  ed  in  Na 
iJes in  December,  1862. 

He  fought  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  army, 
and,  although  a  member  of  the  carbonari,  was 
in  1823  appointed  general  inspector  of  police. 
In  1838  he  marched  at  the  head  of  6,000  men 
to  quell  an  insurrection  at  tbe  little  town  of 
Bosco.  After  destroying  the  town  he  caused 
a  pillory  to  he  erected  upon  its  ruins,  and  had 
20  persons  e^^ecuted,  including  an  old  man  of 
80  years.  This  drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
the  Neapolitans.  King  Ferdinand  II.,  how- 
ever, appointed  him  minister  of  police  in  18S1. 
For  some  time  he  exercised  almost  absolute 
power  in  Naples.  In  1887,  when  the  cholera 
raged  in  Sicily,  and  the  people  were  persuaded 
that  it  had  been  intentionally  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  government,  Carretto  was  de- 
spatched to  Oatania,  where  the  insurgents  had 
organized  a  provisional  government;  and  al- 
though this  on  his  arrival  had  already  been 
abandoned,  he  again  exercised  his  authority  by 
ordering  the  execution  of  more  than  100  per- 


men,  descendants  of  a  colony  whom  reli^ons 
perseoution  drove  thither  in  the  17th  century. 
There  is  an  old  castle,  once  very  strong,  and 
still  fortiiied.  The  other  public  buildings 
worthy  of  note  are  the  parish  church,  an  anti- 
quated structure  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the 
court  house.  There  are  also  places  of  worship 
for  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Unitarians.  There  are  flas-spinning  mills,  a 
muslin  bleach  green,  and  a  linen  bleach  mill 
and  green  in  the  vicinity;  and  some  trade  is 
also  carried  on  in  tanning,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tilling. There  is  a  semi-annual  fair.  It  returns 
one  member  to  parliament.  In  ancient  times 
the  town  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Scots. 
Williamlll.  landed  here,  June  14, 1690.  In  tlie 
roads  opposite  the  town  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Drake  was  captured  by  Paul  Jones,  April 
24,  1778. 

CARRIER,  JtMB  Riptiste,  a  French  revolution- 
ist, bom  near  Anrillao  in  1756,  eseented  in 
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Paria,  Dee.  16,  1794.  Taking  his  seat  in  the 
national  oonveution  in  1793,  he  Bupported  the 
establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  presented 
a  motion  for  the  arrest  of  Philippe  figalit^, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  participated  actively  in 
the  popular  risingof  May  31  f^ainstthe  Giron- 
dista.  His  revolutionary  zeal  cansid  him  to  be 
sent  to  Normandy,  tiien  to  Nantes,  where  he 
arrived  Oct.  8,  1793.  The  western  depart- 
ments were  troubled  by  civil  war,  and  he 
ordered  nnmerons  arrests,  and  sent  victims  to 
the  scaffold  on  the  slightest  ensplcion.  He 
soon  dispensed  with  even  a  show  of  trial ; 
witliout  any  judicial  proceedings,  prisoners 
were  mnrdered  by  wholesale ;  and  as  the  guillo- 
tine did  not  afford  sufficient  means  of  execution, 
boats  provided  with  valves  were  procured, 
which,  after  receiving  on  board  hundreds  of 
piisoners,  were  towed  to  the  middle  of  the 
Loire,  where  they  were  sunk  to  the  bottom 
with  their  human  cargo.  The  first  of  these 
nayades  de  Nanteg  comprised  94  priests ;  sev- 
eral others  took  place  in  which  women  and 
children  were  mingled  with  men.  The  prison- 
ers were  confined  in  a  vast  building  called  the 
warehouse  i  every  day,  at  nightfall,  numbers 
of  them  were  Enmmoned  on  board  the  fata! 
boats,  and  their  death  was  hidden  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  He  also  invented  the  so-called 
"republican  marriage,"  in  which  victims  were 
tied  in  couples,  sometimes  a  man  and  woman 
together,  then  flnng  into  the  river,  or  forced 
from  the  boat  by  the  sword  or  bayonet.  Mean- 
while numbers  of  prisoners  were  also  shot  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  The  convention  was 
for  a  whire  kept  ignorant  of  these  scenes ;  the 
killing  of  prisoners  he  reported  as  the  "  trans- 
lation of  culprits. "  The  citizens  of  Nantes  did 
not  dare  to  denounce  him,  as  they  were  under 
the  impression  that  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  of  the  convention.  At  last  the 
assembly  became  aware  of  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  Carrier  was  recalled  by  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety.  Strongly  denounced 
by  public  opinion,  after  the  fell  of  Robespierre, 
lie  was  arraigned  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, Nov.  35,  1794,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
CIBRIEBE,  HotUx,  a  German  philosopher,  born 
at  Griedel,  March  6,  1817.  He  studied  at 
Giessen,  GSttingen,  and  Berlin,  and  perfected 
his  knowledge  of  art  in  Italy.  In  1843  he  be- 
came private  teacher  in  the  umversity,  in  1849 
professor  at  Giessen,  and  in  1853  at  Munich, 
where  he  lectures  chiefly  on  testhetics  at  the 
university  and  on  art  history  at  the  acad- 
emy. He  has  written  various  works  on  phi- 
losophy, reli^on,  poetry,  and  festhetioB,  trans- 
lated into  German  the  letters  of  Ab^lard 
and  H^lolse,  composed  a  poem  on  the  last 
night  of  the  Girondists,  nrged  the  conver- 
aon  of  the  cathedral  of  Colore  into  a  free 
church,  and  developed  his  hber^  ideas  in 
aa  essay  on  Cromwell.  He  has  also  pre- 
pared annotated  editions  of  Goetlie's  ^aitst 
and  Schiller's  WUhelm  Tell;  and  during  the 
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Franco-German  war  he  delivered  lectures  on 
Die  sittliche  WeltDrdnung  in  den  Zeiehen  und 
Aitfgaben  unaerer  Zeit  (Mnnioh,  1870),  and  on 
Deatsehe  Geisteahelden  im  EUasa  (1871).  He 
is  foremost  among  German  thinkers  who  seek 
to  reconcile  Christianity  with  science,  art, 
and  history,  and  who  are  opposed  to  ulwamon- 
tanism.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  Die 
Kun»t  im.  Zymmmenhimge  def  Oidtmrentmieiee- 
Iting  und  die  Ideals  der  Menachheit  (4  vols., 
Leipsic,  1863-'7l). 

CIRRIEB  PIGMir,  a  variety  of  the  common 
pigeon  (columia  livia).  This,  ■^lepif/eim.pHvi 
of  B61on,  the  pigeon  doramtique  of  Brlssou,  the 
wild  rock  pigeon  of  the  British,  and  the  colom- 
mefi  of  the  Welsh,  is  the  stock  from  which 
ornithologists  genei'ally  now  agree  that  the  do- 
mestic pigeon  is  derived.  The  varieties  of  this 
bird,  prodncedunder  the  fostering  hand  of  man, 
the  tumblera,  cropper's,  jaeobines,  runts,  spots. 


tnrbits,  owls  nuDs  d,c.,  would  fill  a  volume; 
the  can  Kr  I  on  ever  demands  especial  notice. 
The  earner  pigecn  is  a  bird  larger  than  the 
common  pigeon  measures  about  16  inches  in 
length  and  w  eighs  about  IJ  lb.  The  neck  is 
long  and  the  i  ectoral  muscles  are  very  lai^, 
indicatmg  a  power  of  vigorous  and  loiw-con- 
tinued  flight.  An  append^e  of  naked  skin 
hangs  across  its  bill,  and  continues  down  on 
either  side  of  the  lower  mandible.  According 
to  its  size  and  shape  the  amateurs  of  carrier 
pigeons  estimate  the  value  of  the  bird.  They 
conader  those  pigeons  the  best  that  have  the 
appendage  nmtg  high  on  the  head,  and  of  con- 
siderable width  across  the  bill,  and  that  are 
also  distinguished  by  a  wide  circlet  aroimd  the 
eyes,  destitute  of  feathers.  The  instmct  which 
renders  this  bird  so  valuable  is  its  very  strong 
love  of  home,  which  is  in  some  degree  common 
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to  all  the  domesticated  varieties.  The  mode  of 
training  thorn  in  Turkey,  where  the  art  is  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
is  this ;  The  person  who  has  the  charge  of  rear- 
ing and  training  them  takes  the  joung  pigeons 
when  they  have  got  their  fnll  atrecgth  of 
wing  in  a  covered  baslcet  to  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  from  their  home ;  they  are  then  set 
Eit  liberty,  and  if  any  of  them  fail  in  returning 
home  from  this  short  distance,  they  are  con- 
sidered stupid,  and  are  r^ected  as  valueless. 
Those  that  return  home  are  then  taken  to  great- 
er distances,  progressively  increased  to  1,000 
miles,  and  they  will  then  return  with  certainty 
from  the  furthest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
England  it  is  usual  to  keep  these  birds  in  a  dark 
place  for  about  six  hours  before  they  are  used; 
they  are  then  sparingly  fed,  but  have  as  much 
water  given  them  as  they  will  drink.  The 
paper  on  which  the  message  is  written  shonld 
be  carefully  tied  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
bird's  leg,  but  so  as  in  no  wise  to  impede  its 
flight.  It  appears  from  an  English  ballad,  and 
from  a  line  in  Tasso,  that  in  older  times  the 
original  way  of  suspending  the  despatch  was 
from  tlie  wing  or  round  the  neck;  but  the 
above  method  is  that  now  adopted. — The  an- 
tiquity of  the  use  of  these  birds  for  the 
purpose  of  beaiing  intelligence  to  distant  parts 
or  persons,  and  the  pel-severance  witli  wliich 
some  varieties  (that  which  is  named,  from  its 
peculiar  fitness,  the  carrier  more  especially), 
when  well  trmned,  will  return  from  long  dis- 
tnnces,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  known 
when  or  by  whom  the  pigeon  was  first  applied 
to  this  purpose.  We  liave  the  authority  of  Sir 
John  Mandeville  that  the  Asiatics  used  them 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Romans.  During 
the  crusade  of  St.  Louis  they  were  so  employed; 
Tasso  presses  them  into  aorvico  in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  making  Godfrey  defend  one  when 
attacked  by  a  falcon;  and  Ariosto  makes  the 
castellan  di  Damiata  spread  the  news  of  Or- 
rilo's  death  by  a  messenger  dove.  During  the 
late  siege  of  Paris  these  birds  were  employed 
to  convey  mess^es  beyond  the  German  lines; 
very  long  documents,  printed  by  miero-photf^- 
raphy  on  films  indestrnctible  by  water,  and 
weighing  only  a  few  grains,  were  thus  transmit- 
ted with  great  success.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
the  flight  of  carrier  pigeons  is  not  generally 
held  to  exceed  30  miles  an  hour,  although 
bstances  of  a  double  or  even  triple  rate  of 
velocity  are  recorded. — The  education  of  car- 
rier pigeons  is  entirely  progressive ;  the  dis- 
tance flown  being  gradually  and  slowly  in- 
creased from  half  a  mile  up  to  20  or  30  miles. 
When  the  bird  is  able  to  accomplish  this,  lie 
may  be  trusted  to  fly  any  distance  overland, 
within  the  limits  of  physical  power.  The 
younger  the  bird  is,  if  it  have  strengtli  to  fly 
well,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  educating  it 
to  be  a  good  bearer  of  a  despatch.  If  this  drill- 
ing he  not  commenced  early,  birds  of  the  best 
breed  cannot  be  trusted.  'WheE.thrownnp  the 
bird  rises,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  good  height 
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will  at  first  fly  round  and  round  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  well  known  land- 
mark, and  then  make  off,  continuing  on  the 
wing  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  prevented, 
till  its  home  is  reached.  If  no  such  landmark 
is  found,  the  bird  is  lost,  Thus  pigeons,  when 
loosed  from  a  balloon  at  a  great  height,  have, 
after  flying  round  and  round,  returned  to  the 
balloon  for  want  of  objects  to  guide  them  in 
their  homeward  flight.  The  magnetic  telegraph 
has  now  rendered  the  service  of  carrier  pigeons, 
unless  in  times  of  siege,  of  httie  use. 

CIKRICILINE,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  and  8  m.  S.  of  Cork;  pop.  about  Y,000. 
It  contains  fine  marble  and  slate  quarries.  The 
village,  on  Owenboy  river,  possesses  some 
arcliffiological  interest  on  account  of  a  ruined 
castle  of  the  earls  of  Desmond,  and  the  remains 
of  a  religious  house  and  of  a  Danish  fort  in  the 
vicinity.  The  church  ia  a  fine  building  in  the 
perpendicular  style.  In  a  neck  of  the  river 
near  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  once  took  shelter, 
when  hard  pressed  by  a  Spanish  fleet. 

€1RB0,  Jean  dn,  a  German  physician,  bom  in 
Geneva,  Aug.  8,  1770,  died  at  Carlsbad,  March 
13,  1857.  Taking  up  his  abode  in  Vienna  in 
1795,  he  became  celebrated  by  his  efforts  in 
spreading  Tenner's  system  of  vaccination  as  a 
protection  against  smallpox  in  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Russia.  In  1800  ho  sent  a 
quantity  of  virus  to  Lord  Elgin  at  Constanti- 
nople, together  with  a  work  of  his  own,  trans- 
lated into  Turkish,  on  vaccination.  The  at- 
tempts of  flie  English  to  introduce  vaeoinatJon 
into  India  having  been  unsuccessful,  because 
the  vims  had  deteriorated  on  the  way,  Oarro 
procured  vaccine  matter  from  cows  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  gent  it  to  Dr.  Harford  at  Bagdad. 
This  retained  all  its  strength,  and  was  the 
means  of  introducing  kinepox  inoculation  into 
India-  The  Hindoos  consider  it  to  be  derived 
from  a  sacred  cow,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  amurtamj  or  immortality.  Oarro 
published  Obiermtiona  ef  expirieriee»  svr  Vino- 
culation  de  la  vaccine  (Vienna,  1801) ;  ffU- 
toire  de  ia  vaccination  en  Turquie,  en  Qriee 
et  aux  Indea  Orientates  (1803);  Oarhhad  et 
tee  eavss  minirales  (1827);  and  Vinfft-!imt 
an»  ffobnereation  et  d'ei^iriencei  d  Carhiad 
(1853),  For  many  years  he  published  annually 
the  Almanaeh  de  Carhhad. 

GIKKOU,  the  name  of  14  counties  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I.  An  E.  county  of  New  Hampshire, 
bordering  on  H^ne;  area,  about  560  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  17,832.  Lake  Winnipiseogeo 
separates  it  from  Belknap  county  on  the  8.  W., 
and  within  its  own  limits  are  several  smaller 
lakes  and  ponds  and  numerous  small  streams. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  broken,  Os- 
sipee  mountain  and  Conway  peak  i>eing  the 
principal  summits.  The  soil  is  productive,  but 
mnch  labor  ia  required  for  its  cultivation.  The 
Portland  and  Ogdonsburgh  railroad  runs  to 
North  Oonway,  and  the  Portsmouth,  Great 
EaUs,  and  Conway  rdlroad  is  being  extended 
into  the  county.     The  chief  productions  in 
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1870  were  17,034  buatels  of  wheat,  106,385 
of  Indian  corn,  59,853  of  oats,  327,694  of  pota- 
toes, 43,033  tons  of  hay,  504,194  lbs.  of  buttoc, 
32,766  of  wool,  and  177,370  of  maple  sugar. 
There  were  3,018  hoi-aes,  6,801  milch  cows, 
5  122  worliing  oxen,  8,784  other  cattle,  9,059 
sheep,  and  3,747  swine.  There  were  3  manu- 
factories of  boots  and  shoes,  5  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  4  of  furniture,  9  tanneries,  7  currying 
establishments,  9  saw  mills,  2  wool-carding  and 
cloth-dressing  establishments,  3  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  wooHen  njachioery,  and  1  of 
woollen  goods.  Capital,  Osaipoe.  !■•  A  N. 
county  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Patapsco 
and  Monocacy  rivers ;  area,  about  500  sq. 
pop.  in  1870,  28,019,  of  whom  3,175  w 
colored.  The  surfece  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 
thin,  but  well  cultivated.  Copper  and  iron 
ores  are  found.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road skirts  the  S.  part,  and  the  Western  Mary- 
land line  passes  through  the  connty.  The 
chief  prodnotions  in  1870  were  437,686  bushels 
of  wheat,  35,357  of  rye,  716,887  of  IniUan  com, 
435,019  of  oats,  118,073  of  potatoes,  80,766 
tons  of  hay,  823,759  lbs.  of  butter,  19,012  of 
wool,  and  225,800  of  tobacco.  There  were 
6,564  horees,  8,945  milch  cows,  6,631  other 
cattle,  5,279  sheep,  and  19,265  Bwine.  There 
were  7  manu&ctories  of  agricnltaral  imple- 
ments, 18  of  carriages  and  wagons,  10  of  flir- 
tti^re,  8  of  iron  castings,  1 7  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness, 11  of  tin,  copper,  and  aheet-iron  ware, 
8  of  woollen  goods,  6  saw  mills,  29  flour  mills, 
13  tanneries,  aad  8  currying  establishments. 
Capital,  Westminster.  IIL  A  8.  W.  county  of 
Tii^nia,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  hav- 
ing the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the  H".  W. 
and  the  Blue  Nose  on  the  S.  E.,  and  drained 
by  affluents  of  tlie  Kanawha  river;  area, 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,147,  of  whom  328  v 
colored.  The  soil  is  rough  and  hilly,  hut 
generally  adapted  to  cultivation  and  grazing. 
There  axe  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead. 
Grayson  aalphur  springs  are  much  resorted 
to  in  summer.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  13,383  bushels  of  wheat,  25,080  of  rye, 
91,772  of  Indian  com,  43,658  of  oats,  10,837 
of  potatoes,  2,7lS  tons  of  hay,  and  74,893 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  1,300  horses,  2,186 
milch  cows,  3,417  other  catUe,  8,633  sheep, 
and  7,648  swine.  Capital,  Hillsville,  IV. 
A  W.  county  of  Georgia,  borderii^  on  Ala- 
bama; area,  572  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,783, 
of  whom  1,309  were  colored.  The  Ohattahoo- 
ohee  and  the  Tallapoosa  are  the  principal  rivers. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil,  which 
rests  chiefly  on  a  granite  foundation,  is  fertile 
in  many  parts  of  the  county.  One  or  two  gold 
mines  are  worked  with  profit.  The  cluef  pro- 
dnotions in  1870  were  40,981  bushels  of  wheat, 
215,338  of  Indian  corn,  8,997  of  oats,  29,640 
of  sweet  potatoes,  113,083  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
1,964  bales  of  cotton.  TheM  were  849  horses, 
2,354  mUch  cows,  3,747  other  cattle,  5,484 
sheep,  and  11,892  swine.    Capital,  CarroDton. 


V.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Mississippi  drained  by 
branches  of  the  Yallobusha  and  Yazoo  rivers, 
and  bounded  8.  E.  by  the  Big  Black ;  pop.  in 
1870,  31,047,  of  whom  11,550  were  colored. 
The  former  area  was  850  sq.  m.,  but  a  portion 
was  taken  in  1870  to  form  Grenada  county. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  allnvial  and 
remai'kably  fertile.  The  Mississippi  Central 
railroad  passes  through  the  E.  part.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  6,821  bushels  of 
wheat,  433,245  of  Indian  com,  39,794  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  14,135  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,809  horses,  2,552  mules  and  asses, 
4,846  milch  cows,  8,566  other  cattle,  3,955 
siieep,  and  20,388  swine.  There  were  5  saw 
mills  and  1  manufactory  of  cotton  goods.  Cap- 
ital, Carrolltoa.  Tl.  A  K.  E.  parish  of  Louiaanaj 
bordering  on  Arkansas,  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  Bceuf  bayou ;  area,  1,050  sq.  nu :  pop, 
in  1870,  10,110,  of  whom  7,718  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  generally  level.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  143,525  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  12,768  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  20,384  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  683  horses,  1 ,424  mules 
and  asses,  1,504  milch  cows,  3,164  otiier  cattle, 
and5,05lHwine.  Capital, Providence.  Vll.AN. 
W.  connty  of  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Missouri, 
and  intersected  by  Long  creek  and  King's  and 
White  rivers;  pop.  in  1870,  6,780,  of  whom  37 
were  colored.  The  former  area  was  1,038  sq. 
m.,  but  a  portion  has  recently  been  taken  to 
form  Boone  county,  while  a  part  of  Madison 
county  has  been  added  to  this.  The  snrfa«*  is 
diversified,  and  the  soil  generidly  fertile.  Sev- 
eral quarries  yield  esceUent  varie^ted  yellow 
marble.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
20,438  bushels  of  wheat,  172,696  of  Indian 
corn,  45,447  lbs.  of  butter,  15,445  of  tobacco, 
and  6,22Q  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were 
1,967  horses,  1,185  milch  cows,  3,517  other 
cattle,  4,590  sheep,  and  14,174  swine.  There 
were  5  saw  mills  in  the  county.  Capital,  Oar- 
rollton.  Tin.  A  W.  coun^  of  Tennessee, 
drained  by  affluents  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  Obi- 
on rivers;  area,  635  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
19,447,  of  whom  4,799  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  flat,  and  wie  soil  fertile.  There  are 
extensive  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  maple,  and 
black  walnut.  The  Louisville  and  Memphis  and 
the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  railroads  trav- 
erse the  county.  The  chief  productions  m  1870 
were  93,872  bushels  of  wheat,  777,933  of  In- 
dian com,  272,083  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5,033 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  3,517  horses, 
2,265  males  and  asses,  4,076  milch  cows,  5,363 
other  cattle,  10,832  sheep,  and  35,018  swine. 
There  were  5  flour  and  4  saw  mills,  and  3 
wool-carding  and  cloth-dressing  establish- 
ments. Capital,  Huntingdon.  IX.  A  W.  county 
of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Indiana,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Ohio,  and  intersected  by  the 
Kentucky  river;  area,  about  200  sq.  m; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,189,  of  whom  540  were 
colored.  In  the  N.  part  the  surface  is  occupied 
by  steep  hills;  elsewhere  the  land  is  nndulating 
and  fertile.    Most  of  the  soil  is  calcareous,  and 
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limestone  is  abundant.  The  Louisville,  Oincin.- 
nati,  and  Lesingtoii  railroad  paasea  through 
the  8.  part.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870 
were  S8,23S  bushels  of  wheat,  263,639  of  Indian 
corn,  26,085  of  potatoes,  12,040  Iba.  of  wool, 
Bad  669,875  of  tobacco.  There  were  2,0S8 
horses,  1,383  milch  cows,  3,480  other  cattle, 
3,495  sheep,  and  6,489  Bwine,  There  were  4 
flonr  and  3  saw  mills,  and  1  manafaotory  of 
woollen  goods.  Capital  Carrollton.  X.  An  E. 
connty  of  Ohio;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  14,491.  It  is  somewhat  hilly,  but  well 
watered  and  fertUe.  Hard  coal  and  iron  ore 
are  found.  The  Tnscarawaa  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  rmlroad,  and  the  Car- 
rollton and  Oneida  r^lroad  traverse  the  coun- 
ty. The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were  211,- 
008  bushels  of  wheat,  23,699  of  rye,  417,864 
of  Indian  com,  620,663  of  oats,  76,819  of  po- 
tatoes, 27,188  tons  of  hay,  600,785  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  538,589  of  wool.  There  were  6,628 
horses,  6,314  milch  cows,  6,730  other  cattle, 
131,069  sheep,  and  10,330  swine.     There  were 

8  flour,  8  saw,  and  3  planing  mills,  7  tan- 
neries, and  5  cnrryii^  establi^ments.  Capi- 
tal, OftiTollton.  XI.  A  N.  W.  central  county 
of  Indiana,  drained  by  the  Wabash  and  Tippe- 
canoe rivers ;  areaj  878  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,162.  The  sm^e  is  diversified  and  well 
timbered,  and  the  soil  productive.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  cansd,  and  by 
the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  railroad. 
The  chief  prodnoljons  in  1870  were  521,689 
bushels  of  wheat,  401,635  of  Indian  com, 
65,738  of  oats,  36,834  of  potatoes,  7,475  tons 
of  hay,  336,988  lbs.  of  batter,  and  69,452  of 
wool.  There  were  6,175  horses,  4,368  milch 
cows,  6,640  other  cattle,  19,942  sheep,  and 
18,338  swine.  There  were  5  manufectories  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  3  of  wrapping  paper,  1 
of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  2  of  woollen  goods, 
5  brick  kilns,  13  flonr  and  93  saw  mills.  Cap- 
ital, Delphi.  XII.  A  N.  W.  connty  of  Illinois, 
separated  from  Iowa  on  the  W.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi river;  area,  416  sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,705.  TTie  surfaee  is  rolling,  and  divided 
between  prairie  lands  and  forests,  and  there 
are  extensive  lead  mines.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Western  Union  railroad.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  418,833  bushels  of 
wheat,  25,731  of  rye,  1,367,965  of  Indian  com, 
775,100  of  oatB,  123,466  of  barley,  188,949  of 
potatoes,  25,610  tons  of  hay,  632,486  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  32,659  of  wool.  There  were 
9,813  horses,  7,984  mUeh  cows,  14,613  other 
cattle,  7,343  sheep,  and  26,313  swine.  There 
were  6  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
10  of  saddlery  and  harness,  2  of  malt  liqnors, 

9  flour  and  3  saw  mills.  Capital,  Ht.  Carroll. 
Xm.  A  W.  central  connty  of  Iowa,  drained 
by  North  and  Middle  Raccoon  rivers,  and  the 
West  Nislmabotimga;  area,  about  000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,451.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Coal,  iron,  building 
stone,  and  timber  are  abundant.  The  Chica- 
go and  Northwestern  railroad  passes  through 


it.  Tlie  chief  productions  in  1870  were  65,- 
768  bushels  of  Indian  com,  12,525  of  oats, 
68,830  of  wheat,  and  2,189  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  746  horses,  503  milch  cows^  1,107  other 
cattle,  and  1,528  swine.  Capital,  Carrollton. 
SIV.  A  H".  W.  central  county  of  Missouri, 
lying  between  the  Missouri  river  on  the  W. 
and  Grand  river  on  the  E. ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  17,446,  of  whom  827  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  and 
in  many  places  is  covered  with  thick  forests  of 
oak,  black  walnut,  and  other  trees.  The  soil, 
which  rests  on  beds  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, is  generally  productive.  The  western 
diviwon  of  the  Worth  Missonri  railroad  trav- 
erses iL  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
238,069  bushels  of  wheat,  1,205,966  of  Indian 
com,  192,829  of  oats,  4,986  tons  of  hay,  186,- 
378  lbs,  of  butter,  41,821  of  wool,  and  256,578 
of  tobaceo.  There  were  7,542  horses,  1,787 
mules  and  asses,  5,729  rmlch  cows,  10,407 
other  cattle,  17,171  sheep,  and  34,499  swine. 
There  were  4  mannfactones  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  3  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware, 
and  7  flour  mills.    Capital,  Carrollton. 

CiBBOLL,  Ckarks,  of  Carrollton,  a  patriot 
of  the  American  revolution,  the  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  bom 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Sept.  20,  1737,  died  Nov, 
14, 1833.  In  1745  he  was  taken  to  the  college 
of  English  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer,  France,  where 
he  remtuned  sis  yearsj  and  then  went  to  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Kheims.  After  two  years 
ho  went  to  Bourges  to  study  the  civil  law,  and 
after  remdning  there  one  year  spent  the  nest 
two  in  Paris,  whence  he  repaired  to  London 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  Temple.  In 
1764  he  returned  to  America,  and  in  1768  mar- 
ried Mary  Darnell.  He  inlierited  a  vest  estate, 
the  last  of  the  manorial  grants  of  Maryland, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionai-y 
war  was  considered  the  richest  man  in  the  colo- 
nies, his  property  being  estimated  at  |3. 000, 000. 
In  1770-71  he  wrote  articles,  under  tne  signa- 
ture of  "The  First  Citizen,"  agdnst  the  right 
of  the  government  to  regulate  fees  by  procla- 
mation. In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  observation  established 
at  Annapolis;  and  during  tlie  sameyear  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  lo  the  provincial  convention. 
In  February,  1776,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Canada  in  or- 
der to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
to  unite  with  the  colonies.  He  returned  in 
June,  and  on  the  12th  presented  their  report. 
He  found  the  declaration  of  independence  un- 
der discussion,  and  the  delegates  of  Maryland 
shackled  by  instructions  "  to  disavow  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  all  design  in  the  colonies 
of  independence."  He  hastened  to  Annapolis 
to  proems  a  withdrawal  of  these  instructions. 
Together  with  Judge  Chase,  he  labored  so  as- 
siduously that  on  June  38  the  instructions  were 
withdrawn  and  the  delegates  authorized  to  join 
in  a  declaration  of  independence.  On  July  4, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  congress. 
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and  on  Ang.  2,  when  the  declaration  was  first 
formally  signed,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
signers.  As  he  alEsedhis  signatare  a  member 
ohserred,  "  There  go  a  few  millions ;"  and  add- 
ing' "however,  there  are  many  Charles  Carrolls, 
and  the  British  will  not  know  whioh  one  it  b, 
Mr,  Carroll  immediately  added  to  his  name  "  of 
OarroUton,"  and  was  ever  afterward  known  by 
that  title. '  He  took  his  seat  July  18,  and  vim 
soon  atterward  placed  in  the  board  of  war. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1776  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  draft  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land, and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he 
chosen  to  the  senate  of  that  state.    I  h 

waa  reappointed  a  delegate  to  cont, 
1781  and  1786  he  waa  reelected  to    h    Mar 
land  senate,  and  in  1788  chosen  a  Uni    d  S  a 
senator.    In  1797  he  was  agdn  elect  d        h 
senate  of  Maryland,  and  in  1789  he  wa    ap 
pointed  one  of  the  commissionerB  to     tt      h 
boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
In  1810  he  retired  from  public  Ufe,  and  after- 
ward devoted  his  time  to  the  management  of 
his  estate.     On  Jnly  4,  1821,  the  fact  that  only 
fonr  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  still  living  was  noticed  n  many 
of  the  newspapers.    Of  these,  Wilh       FJ  yd 
of  New  York  died  30  days  afterwa  d      Th 
death  of  John  Adama  and  Thomas  J  ff  rs  n 
on  July  4, 1826,  loft  Charles  Carroll  of  Ca     11 
ton  tlie  last  surviving  signer.    In  the  p    f  rm 
sace  of  their  obsequies,  funeral  hon        b      g 
paid  them  in  Baltimore  as  in  many  otl 
Mr.  Carroll  waa  chief  mourner.     On  July  4 
1828,  after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  90  y  a  s, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  ap     a 
tors  and  attended  by  an  imposing  civi    p 
sion,  he  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad, 

CIBBOLL,  Jobn,  an  American  prelate,  bom  at 
Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  in  1785,  died  Dec.  3, 
1815.  He  waa  educated  in  the  colleges  of  St. 
Omer  and  Li^e,  at  the  latter  of  which  he 
Was  ordained  a  priest,  and  after  surrender- 
ing his  patrimonial  estate  to  his  brother  bo- 
came  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  that  society  in  Trance  in 
1762,  he  acted  aa  the  secretary  of  the  dis- 
persed fathers  in  their  remonstrance  with  the 
court  of  France  respecting  the  temporal  inter- 
ests of  the  order.  He  then  went  to'  England, 
and  was  selected  by  a  Catholic  nobleman  to 
accompany  his  son  aa  tutor  in  a  tour  of  Europe. 
On  his  retmTi  to  the  continent  in  177S,  he  was 
for  a  short  time  professor  at  Bruges  and  after- 
ward retired  to  England,  living  with  tlie  family 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  On  the  breaking  ont 
of  the  troubles  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies,  he  returned  to  America, 
and  waa  invited  by  a  special  resolution  of  con- 
gress to  accompany  his  cousin,  Charles  Carroll 
of  OarroUton,  Dr.  Frankliu,  and  Samuel  Chase 
on  a  political  mission  to  Canada,  from  which  it 
was  hoped  that  groat  benefits  would  ensue  to 
the  colonial  cause.  After  the  establishment  of 
peace  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United 
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States  petitioned  the  pope  for  the  establishment 
of  a  hierarchy  in  tliis  country,  and  at  Dr,  Frank- 
lin's instance  Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vicar 
general  in  1786,  when  he  fixed  liis  abode  in 
Baltimore.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
consecrated  in  England,  asauming  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Baltimore ;  and  in  1815,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  was  created  archbishop. 

CJSRON,  a  amnU  river  of  Scotland,  14  m. 
long,  rising  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  flowing  into  the  ftith  of  Forth, 
b  t  3  m.  H".  of  Falkirk.  About  half  a  mile 
ni  the  stream,  near  Falkirk,  is  the  battle 
g  n  d  where  the  English  defeated  Wallace  in 
298  The  Oarron  was  the  boundary  of  the 
R  man  empire,  the  wall  of  Antoninus  rumiing 
to  and  parallel  with  it  for  several  miles, 
n  h  early  part  of  tlie  6th  century  many  bat- 
es between  the  Romans  and  the  Scots  and 
Plots  were  fought  near  this  river.  The  village 
of  Oarron,  on  its  banks,  is  known  for  its  lai^e 
iron  works,  estabhshed  in  1760,  at  which  the 
kind  of  cannon  called  carronadea  was  first  con- 
structed in  1779. 

(IKKOT  (damcti«  ea^ota,  Tonm.),  a  plant  of 
tl  e  natural  order  ■ttmhelli/erw,  or  parsley  fam- 
ly  It  is  a  biennial,  beai-ing  seeds  on  stems  2 
t  2J  ft.  high;  in  clusters  called  nmbels.  It 
may  be  seen  growing  in  its  wild  state  in  pas- 
n  B,  where  it  ia  a  great  pest.  The  tap  root 
t  th  domesticated  carrot  is  raised  from  seeds 
sown  n  cultivated  ground,  and  lias  long  been 
u  d  n  soups  and  stews,  and  is  a  favorite  in 
C  e  nany  and  France.  It  is  a  promoter  of  di- 
gestion, and  is  especially  valued  as  a  substantial 
1  K)d  for  horses  and  other  stock.  Butter  of  an 
excellent  quality  and  bright  color  can  be  made 
by  feeding  a  peck  of  carrots  morning  and  night 
to  each  milch  cow.  Thev  can  be  raised  at  the 
rate  of  500  to  1,500  bushels  per  acre.  The 
best  soil  ia  a  deep  dry  loam,  rich  from  previous 
manuring.  The  carrot  germinates  slowly,  re- 
quiring about  three  weeks  before  it  appears 
above  ground.  This  slow  growth  allows  the 
weeds  time  to  stjirt,  and  makes  culture  more 
expensive.  To  avoid  this,  it  has  been  the 
practice  with  many  to  drill  radishes,  mustard, 
or  oatB  with  them,  to  mark  the  rows  at  an 
early  period  so  aa  to  allow  the  spaces  between 
the  rowa  to  be  cleaned,  even  before  the  plants 
are  up.  Some  growers  place  the  seed  in  a  bag, 
and  bury  it  in  the  earth  until  it  be^ns  to  swell 
and  show  signs  of  spronting,  when  it  ia  rolled  in 
plaster  and  planted.  The  amoimt  of  seed  re- 
quired is  2}  fo  4  lbs.  per  acre,  depending  on 
nearness  of  drills;  if  radishea  are  sown  with 
them,  an  equal  bulk  will  be  required.  Early 
carrots  for  house  use  are  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  fit  to  receive  the  seed.  Field  carrots  do  bet- 
tor, sown  ft'om  May  10  to  June  10.  In  Eng- 
land carrots  are  best  grown  on  ridges,  but  in 
onr  warm  climate  flat  culture  is  to  bo  preferred. 
In  gardens  they  are  sown  in  drills  15  to  30  in. 
asunder,  and  cultivated  by  hand.  In  the  field 
they  are  planted  from  24  to  30  in.  apart,  grown 
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more  thickly  in  the  drill,  and  tilled  hy  horse 
power.  The  land  is  deeply  ploughed,  sub- 
soiled,  smoothly  harrowed,  and  rolled.  The  seed 
is  sown  from  &  drill  harrow  at  a  depth  of  one 
half  to  three  qnartersofaninch.  Some  drilling 
machines  sow  a  special  manure  with  the  seed, 
whioh  is  advantageous  in  giving  the  plants  an 
early  start.  Shonld  any  manure  he  required, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  use  soluble  special 
manures,  made  with  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
plant  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  soil.  The  best 
Peruvian  guano,  mixed  with  many  times  its 
bnlk  of  muck  or  charcoal  dust,  will  answer  a 
good  purpose  if  plouglied  in  the  soil  before 
planting;  300  to  500  lbs.  per  acre  will  he  re- 
quired for  a  good  dressing.  Soluble  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  with  about  one  third  its 
weight  of  guano,  probably  forms  one  of  the 
best  general  manures  for  carrots.  Ten  bushels 
of  common  salt  per  acre  will  add  to  its  value ; 
and  on  most  soils  S5  or  GO  busliels  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  dressed  over  the  surface  eeparat«lj 
from  and  after  the  other  manures,  so  that  they 
will  not  come  in  immediate  contact  witb  the 
ashes,  will  increase  the  yield.  After-culture 
consists  in  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  with  a 
horse  hoe,  root  cleaner,  or  other  amilar  instru- 
ment, which  cots  close  to  the  plant,  and  de- 
molishes all  weeds  in  spaces  between  tbe  rows. 
In  November  the  crop  is  lifted,  by  running  a 
subsoil  lifter  close  to  a  row  of  carrots  at  full 
depth,  sBj  10  to  30  inches ;  this  will  loosen 
Iho  whole  soil,  and  the  roots  may  be  readily 
pulled,  the  tops  removed  with  a  knife,  fed  to 
the  cattle,  or  left  on  the  ground  to  be  ploughed 
under  for  manure,  while  the  roots  are  stored 
in  a  cool  ceilaj-^  where  an  even  temperature 
just  above  freezmg  is  maintwned ;  or  ttey  may 
he  pitted  in  long  narrow  piles  in  the  field,  cot- 
ered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  long  rye 
straw  and  several  inches  in  depth  of  earUi, 
leaving  stjaw  chimneys  to  ventilate  the  pits. 
When  fed  to  cattle,  they  should  be  washed  in 
clean  water,  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  given 
alone  or  with  other  food.  The  meal  for  fat- 
tening cattle  shonld  be  sprinkled  over  caiTots. 
CIKSOK,  Cbilsbtpbcr,  popularly  known  as  EiT 
Oaeson,  an  American  mountaineer,  trapper, 
guide,  and  soldier,  bom  in  Madison  co.,  £y., 
Dee.  24,  1809,  died  at  Fort  Lynn,  Colorado, 
May  28, 1868,  While  he  was  jet  an  infant  his 
family  emigrated  to  what  is  now  Howard  co., 
Mo.  At  IS  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  saddler,  with  whom  he  continued  two  years. 
The  nest  e^ht  years  of  his  life  were  passed  as  a 
trapper,  which  pursuit  he  relinquished  on  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  hunter  to  Bent's 
fort,  where  he  continued  for  eight  years  more. 
He  was  then  engaged  by  Fremont  as  guide  in  his 
explorations.  In  184T  ho  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  lieutenant  in  the  rifle  corps  of  the 
army.  In  1853  he  drove  6,500  sheep  to  Cali- 
fornia, a  difficult  but  successful  undertaking. 
On  his  return  to  Taos  he  was  appointed  In- 
dian agent  in  New  Mexico,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  many  treaties  with 
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the  Indians.  During  the  civil  war  he  rendered 
important  services  in  Kew  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  the  Indian  territory,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general. 
He  died  from  the  rupture  of  an  artery  in  Ihe 
neck. — See  "Life  of  Eit  Carson,"  by  Charles 
Burdett  (Philadelphia,  1869). 

CABSOH  CITT,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Ormsby 
CO.,  Nevada,  and  capital  of  the  state,  situated 
in  Eagle  valley,  4  m.  from  Carson  river,  and 
178  m.  N.  E,  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,043,  of  whom  697  were  Chinese.  It  is  in  a 
fertile  and  picturesque  repon.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  rise  abruptly  on  the  west, 
while  the  valley  of  the  Carson  extends  far  to 
the  north  end  east.  A  railroad  connects  it 
with  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill,  in  Storey  co., 
which  is  used  chiefly  to  transport  ore  irom  the 
mines  at  those  places  to  the  crashing  mills  on 
the  Carson  river,  and  to  carry  back  Umber, 
which  ia  abundant  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  state  house  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  branch  mint  occupies  a  fine 
building.  The  depomts  of  bullion  for  the  year 
endmg  June  30,  1873,  tononnted  to  $8,564,486 
69,  of  which  $4,S71,5'r3  55  were  gold,  and 
$4,192,868  14  silver.  The  total  deposits  of 
gold  to  that  date  were  $6,490,637  69.  The 
total  coinage,  inclndmg  silver  bars,  has  been 
441,449  pieces,  valued  at  $10,881,428  13,  of 
which  77,029  pieces,  valued  at  $874,401  06, 
were  gold,  and  364,420  pieces,  valued  at 
$10,006,607  08,  were  silver.  The  Btat«  prison 
is  at  Warm  Springs,  2  m.  to  the  east.  There 
are  four  quartz  mills,  with  76  stamps,  for  the 
production  of  silver,  and  several  churches,  good 
schools,  two  daily  newspapers,  and  the  state 
and  odd  fellows'  libraries.  Carson  City  was 
founded  as  a  ranch  before  the  discovery  of  sil- 
ver in  Nevada,  after  which  time  it  increased 
rapidly,  being  on  the  line  of  travel  through  the 
state  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad. 

ClRSTiDtS,  or  Carstares,  Willlan,  a  Scottish 
divine,  horn  at  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  Feb. 
11,  1649;  died  Dec.  28,  1716.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  devoted  him- 
self warmly  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  be- 
came minister  of  an  English  church  at  Leyden. 
After  returning  home,  ne  took  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Episcopal  party,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  arrested,  afrer  which  he  re- 
tired again  to  Holland.  He  was  bronght  hack 
on  a  charge  of  having  been  accessory  to  the 
Rye  House  plot,  and  put  to  the  torture  in  1883. 
Being  dismissed,  with  the  king's  pardon,  he 
again  went  to  Holland,  where  he  rose  still 
higher  in  favor  with  the  prince  of  Orange^ho 
made  him  his  chaplain  in  1685 ;  and  as  King 
William's  chaplain  and  confidential  secretary, 
1688-1702,  he  contributed  much  to  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  Presbyterian  government  in 
Scotland.  During  the  reign  of  Anne  he  still 
retained  his  chaplaincy.  In  1704  he  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
four  times  moderator  of  the  general  assembly. 
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CiBSTENS,  Ismns  Jakob,  a  German  painter, 
born  at  Sanct  Jllrgen,  near  Schleswig,  May  10, 
1754,  died  May  26,  1798.  He  was  a  miller's 
son,  and  had  a  youthful  paasion  for  painting, 
but  waa  placed  in  a  mercantile  house.  After 
qnitting  his  master  he  went  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  supported  liimseif  for  seven  years. by 
taking  portraits  in  red  chalk,  producing  during 
the  time  a  la:^  historical  picture,  the  "  Death 
of  ^aohylns,"  and  another  pdnting,  "^olus 
and  Ulysses."  In  ITSS  he  started  for  Rome, 
bnt  hia  means  did  not  permit  him  to  go  beyond 
Mantua,  where  he  remained  a  month  and  then 
went  to  LQbeck,  where  he  lived  five  years  in 
obscurity.  He  was  then  introduced  by  the 
poet  Overbeck  to  a  wealthy  patron,  by  whose 
aid  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  his  "  Fall  of  the 
Angels,"  a  colossal  picture,  containing  over 
300  figures,  gained  him  a  professorship  in  the 
academy  of  fine  arts.  Two  years'  labor  in 
Berlin  and  a  travelling  pension  enabled  him  in 
1793  to  go  to  Rome,  and  study  the  works  of 
Michel  Angclo  and  Raphael.  Afterward  he 
spent  some  time  in  Dresden,  studying  the 
works  of  Albert  Durer.  His  best  works  were 
designs  in  aquarelle  and  paintings  in  fresco ;  he 
rarely  painted  in  oil.  Hia  biography  was  pub- 
lished in  1806  (new  ed.  by  Kiegel,  1867),  and 
hifl  works,  engraved  by  MuUer,  m  1861 

ClBTlGENi,  or  CarOagtna  (ano  Carthn^o 
Nofo,  New  Carthage)  a  seaport  town  ot  Spain, 
m  the  province  and  29  ni  S  '5  E  ot  Mnroia; 
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lat.  37°  36'  N,,  Ion.  0°  56'  W. ;  pop.,  including 
suburbs,  about  60,000.  It  is  built  at  the 
head  of  a  deep,  well  sheltered  harbor,  flanked 
by  steep  hills,  defended  by  works  at  its  mouth, 
and  forming  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  town  itself  is  walled  and  neatly 
built;  the  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  re- 
lieved by  several  public  squares.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  old  cathedral,  of  little 
beauty,  and  now  a  simple  chnrch.  There  are 
several  other  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  an 
observatory,  an  artillery  park,  a  splendid  arse- 
nal, barracks,  dock  yards,  founderies,  ropewalks, 
and  a  glass  fectory.  Notwithstanding  its  com- 
modious port,  the  town  has  little  commerce. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  lead 
and  alver  mining,  fishing,  and  exporting  barilla, 
grain,  and  esparto.  The  mineral  wealth  of  tlie 
neighborhood  was  known  in  very  early  times, 
and  the  yield  of  silver  enabled  Hannibal  to  carry 
on  his  war  against  the  Romans.  The  mine  of 
La  Carmen  was  opened  in  1839,  and  the  veins 
have  Mnce  been  successfully  worked  by  a  joint 
stock  company. — -Oartagena  waa  founded  by 
Haadrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  about  380 
B.  C. :  was  taken  by  Scipio  in  310,  at  which  pe- 
riod, Livj  states,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  cities 
in  the  world ;  waa  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Goths ;  rose  to  great  importance  in  the  time  of 
Philip  II.,  and  became  the  great  naval  arsenal 
of  Spiun.  It  was  formerly  very  unhealthy; 
hut  within  a  few  years  the  drmning  of  the  AI- 


msyar,  alake  formed  bythe rains,  has  remedied 
this,  and  its  population  has  in  consequence  con- 
siderably increased. 

CIBTAGGIVA,  a  fortified  maritime  city  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  and  of  the  state  of 
Bolivar,  410  m.  N.  N.  W".  of  Bogota ;  lat.  10° 
35'  N.,  Ion.  75°  30'  W. ;  pop.  about  8,500.  It 
is  situated  on  an  island  beside  the  coast  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
series  of  artificial  isthmuses,  and  to  its  suburb 
Jejemani  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Both  the  city 
and  suburb  are  surrounded  by  freestone  fortifl- 
catioua,  and  on  the  mainland  is  an  eminence 
150  ft.  high,  which  is,  however,  overlooked  by 
the  summit  of  Mount  Popa,  560  ft,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  not  fortified,  although  it 
has  repeat«dly  served  as  a  successful  point  of 
attack  against  the  city.    The  streets  are  nar- 


row, the  widest  not  being  over  30  ft.  broad, 
but  resnlar,  with  paved  or  flagged  sidewalks, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  of  stone 
and  well  built;  the  minority  have  but  one 
story.  There  are  numerous  public  offices  of 
some  beauty,  especially  the  churches  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  San  Joan  de  Dios  (both  bomb- 
proof); the  monasteries  of  Santa  Teresa  and 
Santa  Clara;  that  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la 
Popa,  on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name ;  and 
the  cathedral,  which  is  noteworthy  for  its  mag- 
nificent marble  pulpit.  Oartagena  has  a  col- 
lege, a  naval  school,  a  hospital,  a  theatre,  &e. 
The  port  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  N.  coast  of 
South  America,  and  the  only  one  in  Colombia 
in  which  vessels  can  be  repaired.  The  bay  is 
divided  into  three  sections:  Boca  Grande  and 
PascabaUos,  with  a  mean  depth  of  15  fathoms; 
Boca  Chica,  somewhat  deeper,  and  ,?-■'-->-' 
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bj  two  strong  castles ;  and  the  Caldera,  as  deep 
as  the  first,  and  thoronghly  sheltered.  The  en- 
traoce  to  the  bay  is  rather  difficult;  the  tides 
are  extremely  irregular,  and  the  roadstead  for 
large  vessels  is  distant  nearly  3  m,  from  the 
city.  The  exoesaive  heat  is  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  frequent  sea  breezes.  The  climate  is 
not  extremely  insalubrious,  especially  in  the 
dry  season  from  December  to  May ;  but  yellow 
fever  epidemics  at  times  commit  fearful  rav- 
ages, and  leprosy  is  not  uncommon,  TJio 
lomba,  a  disease  closely  resembling  yellow 
fever,  in  18Y3  carried  off  6,000  victims  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Mosquitoes  are  very 
large  and  troublesome;  and  a  small  insect, 
the  eota^en,  may  destroy  in  a  single  night 
whole  packages  of  silk,  woollen,  or  linen  fab- 
rics. Mmzc,  rice,  beans,  peanuts,  yuca,  and 
tobacco  are  produced  in  abundance,  with  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  cabinet  and  other  woods,  and 
various  species  of  gums,  medicinal  plants,  &c. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  toln, 
caoutchouc,  vegetable  ivory,  mora,  hides,  and 
some  other  commodities,  Delicious  fish  are 
taken  In  the  bay,  which  is  besides  remarliable 
for  enormous  turtles,  and  for  the  number,  vo- 
racity, and  hideous  appearance  of  the  sharks 
found  in  it. — Cartagena  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1533,  and  fortified  at  a  cost  of 
$29,000,000,  In  1644  it  was  seized  by  the 
French;  it  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
1685,  and  again  by  the  Frencli  in  IBOT.  Ad- 
miral Vernon  unsuccessfiilly  besieged  it  in  1741. 
In  1815  it  was  taken  by  Bolivar,  again  surren- 
dered to  the  royalists  the  same  year,  and  was 
finally  retaken  by  the  republicans  Sept.  35, 1821. 
CABTICO,  an  inland  city  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  in  the  state  of  Oauca,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Oauca,  130  m.  W.  of 
Bogota,  for  the  trade  of  which  city  it  is  the 
entrepot;  pop,  about  8,000.  It  is  situated  at 
a  slight  elevation  above  the  Cauca,  and  8,500 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  well  laid  out,  but  poorly  lighted;  the 
houses  are  well  built;  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  highly 
cultivated,  Oartago  has  a  cathedral,  two 
parish  churches,  and  a  Lancasterian  and  some 
other  schools.  Considerable  droves  of  homed 
cattle  and  swine  are  raised  in  the  neighbor- 


hood ;  the  various  tropical  fruits,  sugar,  cacao 
of  superior  quality,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  are 
abundantly  produced,  and  form,  with  swine 
and  jerked  beef,  the  chief  articles  of  export. 
The  city  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1640,  between  the  rivers  Otan  and  Qnindiu, 
and  was  at  the  end  of  the  same  century  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  site. 

UETiGO,  an  inland  town  of  Costa  Bica,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
13  m.  E.  H".  E.  of  San  JosS.  This  town,  once 
a  populous  and  prosperous  emporium,  and  the 
readence  of  the  federal  authorities,  was  almost 
swallowed  np,  Sept.  2, 1841,  by  an  earthquake 
which  left  standing  only  100  out  of  3,000 
houses,  and  one  out  of  seven  churches.  The 
commercial  importance  of  the  place  has  ever 
since  been  on  the  decrease,  and  the  population 
has  dwindled  to  about  5,000,  owing  in  part  to 
the  decrease  of  the  Indians,  who  mainly  form 
the  working  class.  Near  the  town  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  11,480  ft.  high. 

ClETVI'iKnuE)  an  EngUsh  scholar,  born  near 
Clifton,  Warwickshire,  in  April,  1686,  died  near 
Abii^on,  Berkshire,  April  2, 1754,  lie  studied 
at  Osford  and  Cambridge,  received  holy  orders, 
and  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Abbey  church 
at  Bath,  A  sermon  which  he  preached  in 
January,  1714,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vin- 
dicate CStarles  I.  with  regard  to  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Di'. 
Chandler  and  led  to  his  first  publication,  entitled 
"  The  Irish  Massacre  set  in  a  Clear  Light."  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  declined  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  therefore  relin- 
quished his  ecclesiastical  office.  In  1715  he 
was  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  at 
Coleshill.  Having  officiated  as  curate  hi  that 
town  for  a  short  time,  he  became  secretary  to 
Bishop  Atterbury.  In  1732  he  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  bishop's 
conspiracy,  and  a  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered 
for  his  apprehenfflon;  but  he  escaped  into 
France  and  remained  there  13  years  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Phillips,  until  Queen  Caroline 
obtained  permission  for  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. In  1744  he  again  gave  umbrage  to  the 
government,  and  was  arrested,  but  soon  dis- 
charged.   His  principal  works  consist  of  the 
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chief  materials  for  an  English  edition  of  De 
Thou  and  Eigault  (7  vols.,  London,  1788) ;  a 
"Life of  James,  Dnlte  of  Ormond"  (London, 
1785-'6) ;  and  a  "  Historj-  of  England  '*  (4  toIs., 
17i7-'S5),  which  brings  the  history  down  to 
1854;  tiie  mannaoript  for  the  remainder,  to 
1688,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

CIRTEK.  I.  A  N.  E.  ootinty  of  Tennessee,  bor- 
dering on  North  Carolina,  drained  by  affluents 
of  Holston  river,  and  by  Doe  river ;  area,  about 
360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,909,  of  whom  573 
were  colored!  It  ocenpies  some  of  the  highest 
ground  in  the  stat«.  The  Iron  mountain  range, 
covered  with  timber  and  rich  in  mines  of  iron, 
extends  along  its  8.  E.  border.  Watauga  river 
and  other  streams  snpply  water  power,  which 
is  estensively  employed  in  iron  works.  The 
valleys  are  highly  productive.  A  branch  of 
the  East  Tennessee,  Vii^nia,  and  Georgia 
rfdlroad  traverses  the  county.  The  chief  pro- 
dnetions  in  1870  were  37,169  bnshels  of  wheat, 
132,097  of  Indian  com,  63,896  of  oats,  and  2,165 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,033  horses,  1,326 
miloh  cows,  3,543  other  cattle,  5,430  sheep, 
and  7,353  swine.  There  were  6  iron  fora;es, 
1  flour  mill,  and  1  manufactory  of  woollen 
poods.  Capital,  EUzaijethtown.  IL  A  N.  E. 
county  of  Kentucky,  intersected  by  the  Little 
Sandy  river  and  Tygert's  creek ;  area,  about  BOO 
sq.  m.  i  pop.  in  1870,  7,509,  of  whom  100  were 
colored.  The  sar&ce  is  hilly  and  broken.  The 
soil  near  the  rivers  is  tolerably  fertile,  but  in 
other  places  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  mineral 
wealth  is  considerable,  iron  ore  and  stone  coal 
being  found  among  the  hilb  in.  great  quantities. 
The  Elizabeth,  Lexington,  and  Big  Sandy  rail- 
road is  to  traverse  the  county.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  13,214bushel3  of  wheat, 
282,691  of  Indian  com,  41,507  of  oats,  107,539 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  17,176  of  wool.  There  were 
1,805  horses,  1,747  milch  cows,  2,893  other 
cattle,  8,614  sheep,  and  7,983  swine.  There 
were  3  manufactories  of  pig  iron.  Capital, 
Grayson.  III.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Missouri,  in- 
tersected by  Current  river ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ; 
¥op.  in  1870,  1,455,  of  whom  80  were  colored, 
he  surface  is  diverafied  by  hills  and  valleys. 
Timber  is  plentiful,  and  copper  and  iron  are 
found.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
4,993  bushels  of  wheat,  73,359  of  Indian  com, 
7,811  of  oats,  and  28,550  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  417  horses,  470  miloh  cows,  1,047  other 
cattle,  1,182  sheep,  and  3,589  swine.  Capital, 
Yan  Buren. 

CiBTER,  Ellabeth,  an  English  authoress,  bom 
at  Deal,  Dec.  16,  1717,  died  in  London,  Feb. 
19,  1806.  She  translated  Epictetus  (London, 
1758),  and  also  wrote  some  poems  for  the 
''  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  numbers  44  and  100 
of  the  "  Rambler,"  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1738.  Her  poetical  works  eshibit 
much  tenderness,  wmplicity  of  sentiment,  and 
espressive  sweetness.    She  never  married. 

Cl&TEEET,  an  E.  county  of  Korth  Carolina, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pamlico  sound ; 
area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1870,  9,010,  of  whom 


2,725  were  colored.  Several  long,  narrow  isl- 
ands, on  one  of  which  is  Cape  Lookout,  par- 
tially separate  it  from  the  sea,  and  Newport 
river  flows  through  it.  The  surface  is  level, 
and  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  swamps  and  pine 
forests.  The  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  rsul- 
road  passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
■  1870  were  33,360  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
715  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  774  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  542  horses,  985  milch  cows, 
)  other  cattle,  1,099  sheep,  and  3,765 
e.  There  were  2  saw  mills  and  4  manufac- 
tories of  tar  and  turpentine.  Capital,  Beaufort. 
ClKTERiT,  noip,  an  English  navi^tor,  was 
captain  of  the  Swallow  in  die  expedition  com- 
manded by  Samuel  Vallis,  which  sailed  Aug, 
33, 1766,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South 
seas;  but  he  pai'ted  fl-om  Wallis's  vessel,  the 
Dolphin,  and  made  a  separate  expedition.  He 
discovered  Queen  Charlotte's  isles,  and  other 
islands,  two  of  which  he  caDed  Gower  and  Car- 
teret. He  returned  to  England  Feb.  20,  1769, 
and  a  description  of  his  voyage  was  given  by 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  introduction  to  his 
narrative  of  Capt.  Cook's  first  voyage. 
CIKTBSICS.  See  Desgaiites. 
CIKTHIGE  (called  by  the  Garth  agmians  £arth- 
hadtha,  the  new  city ;  the  Ga/rthago  of '  the 
Romans,  Kapx^Siiv  of  the  Greeks),  an  ancient 
city  and  state  in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  city, 
near  the  site  of  modem  Tunis,  on  a  peninsula 
which  extends  into  a  small  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  founded,  according  to  the  legend, 
by  Dido,  a  Phcenidan  princess,  about  880  B,  C. 
Of  the  early  history,  first  settlement,  and  chro- 
nology of  Carthage,  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
original  colonists  were  Phcenioians  from  Tyre, 
notiiing  definite  is  known ;  and  ancient  writers 
materially  differ  as  to  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  Probably  it  was  older,  as  at  one 
period  it  was  ihore  important,  than  its  rival 
Rome,  and  soon  after  its  settlement  it  became 
very  populous  by  the  influx  of  Africans  who 
came  thither  for  traffic.  How  long  Carthage 
remained  nnder  a  monarchy,  or  what  events 
occnrred  in  its  early  history,  is  unknown,  at 
least  for  a  period  of  300  years;  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  an  important  maritime  and 
commercial  city,  with  a  trade  estcnding  to  ali 
the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  inland  to 
the  Nile  and  to  the  Niger.  Beyond  the  strmts 
of  Hercules  the  commerce  of  Carthage  reached 
to  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  northern  Europe, 
and  even,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  Azores.  About 
508  B.  C.  the  Cartha^ians  made  atreaty  with 
the  Romans,  relating  mainly  to  commerce ;  and 
by  this  treaty  (whcwe  genuineness  is  contested 
by  modern  scholars),  which  Polybius  (iii.  33, 
26)  translated  from  the  original  brazen  tablets 
in  the  capitol,  it  appears  that  Sardinia  and  a 
part  of  Sicily  were  then  subject  to  Carthage.  It 
gradually  extended  its  supremacy  over  dl  the 
islands  in  the  western  half  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  foreign  trade  was  mainly  a  monopoly,  which 
the  treaty  with  Eome  shows  it  meant  to  main- 
tain.   Beyond  her  commercial  importance,  and 
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,  history  something  of  lier 
erses  in  war,  leas  is  known  of  Oartliftge 
tlianof  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.  SiieLas 
left  no  literature,  no  monuments,  no  traces  of 
her  people  or  her  language,  with  the  exception 
of  &  few  inscriptions  on  coins,  and  a  few  verses 
in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautns.  Even  among 
the  writers  of  nations  with  whom  she  carried 
on  commercial  hndnesa  and  waged  wars,  tlie 
notices  of  her  polity,  popnlation,  rel^on,  man- 
ners, and  language  are  few  and  far  between; 
and  the  Romans  are  charged  with  deatrojing 
tlie  Pnnic  archives  for  tlu«e  centuries.  Al- 
though the  waters  of  every  sea  were  white 
with  her  sails,  and  tlie  shores  of  every  land, 
hospitable  or  inhospitable,  civilized  or  savage, 
were  planted  with  her  colonies  or  frequented 
by  her  mariners,  no  relic  of  her  laws,  language, 
or  blood  remains.  Were  it  not  for  the  wars 
which  terminated  her  existence  aa  a  nation  and 
a  people,  we  should  scarcely  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  city  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  viwted  the  Western  isles,  the  Canaries,  and 
the  Cape  Verds;  had  braved,  if  they  had  not 
actually  crossed,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  had  excavated  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall. 
Even  of  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars  we 
know  little,  and  this  is  by  the  names  and  the 
deeds  of  her  generals,  several  of  whom  were 
among  the  greatest  of  antiquity,  not  by  the 
constitntion,  composiiion,  or  character  of  her 
armies.  Through  Aristotle  and  Polybius  wo 
Lave  learned  something  of  her  political  system 
and  her  government,  and  a  little  of  her  reli- 
gion. Of  her  civic  cnatoma,  social  habits,  do- 
mestic institutions,  amnsements,  and  industry, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  liints  in  rela- 
tion to  her  navigation,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture, wo  are  ignorant.  No  writer  has  so  con- 
cisely and  ably  bronght  together  what  is  known 
of  tlie  great  commercial  repnblio  of  antiquity 
as  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  in  his  "History  of 
Rome,"  from  which  a  portion  of  the  following 
is  condensed.  In  the  middle  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury B.  C.  the  Carthaginians  possessed  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of 
the  Greater  Syrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a 
country  reaching  from  Ion.  19°  E.  to  6°  W., 
and  a  length  of  coast  which  Polybius  reckoned 
at  above  16,000  stadia.  In  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  N.  and  8.  from  the  l!er- 
mffian  headland  or  Cape  Bon  to  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  was  one  of  tiie  richest  tracts  to  bo 
fonnd;  and  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted 
their  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open 
country  with  their  farms  and  villas.  This  was 
their  jrEpwiicif,  the  immediate  domain  of  Car- 
thage, where  fresh  settlements  were  continu^y 
made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens; 
settlements  prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy, 
but  politicaJly  dependent  Distinct  from  these 
settlements  of  the  Oartha^nians  were  the  sis- 
ter cities  of  Carthage,  founded  by  the  Pha;ni- 
cjans  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Among  those  colo- 
nies were  Utica,  Hadrumetum,  the  two  cities 
known  by  the  name  of  LeptJs  (situated  the  one 


near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast,  between  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermtean  headland) 
and  Hippo.  These  were  the  alUes  of  Car- 
thage, and  some  of  them  were  at  the  head  of 
small  confederacies  of  states.  In  the  beginning 
the  Plicenieians  in  Africa  occupied  their  forts 
and  domains  by  sufferance,  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  natives,  as  an  admission  that  they  did  not 
own  thesoil.  Subsequently  the  settiers  became 
sovereigns.  Thenatives  were  driven  back  from 
the  coasts  and  confined  to  the  interior,  where 
they  became  mere  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  were 
subject  to  despotic  rule,  to  severe  taxation,  and 
to  conscription  for  service  in  tlie  Cartha^nian 
armies.  Intermarriage  of  tlie  settlers  with  the 
native  women  resulted  in  a  race  of  half-castes, 
known  as  Liby-Ph<enicians,  or  Afro-Phceni- 
ciana;  and  colonies  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
Atiantio  coast  of  Africa,  and  probably  of  Spain 
also,  beyond  the  pUlars  of  Hercules.  It  is  tra- 
ditional that  one  voyage  from  Carthage  was 
undertaken  mainly  to  settle  30,000  Afro-Ph«- 
nicians  on  the  African  coast  8.  of  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  So  early  as  the  7th  centrn?  B.  0. 
the  trade  of  Carthage  began  with  the  Spanish 
seaports,  especially  with  Tai-tessus  or  Tarshislj. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  itli  century  B.  C. 
the  whole  coast  of  Sptun,  both  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  was  ftill  of  Carthaginian  tra- 
ding posts  and  settlements,  mostiy  of  small 
size  and  of  little  if  any  political  importance. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  both  aubject  to  Car- 
thage, while  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  she  had 
also  strong  fortresses,  trading  posts,  seaports, 
and  dockyards.  From  the  natives  of  all  these 
countries,  as  well  as  mercenaries  from  Gaul, 
Liguria,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  were 
recruited  the  large  and  efiective  armies  by 
which  the  Carthaginians  maintained  the  quiet 
of  their  provinces,  and  pushed  their  foreign 
conquests. — The  political  constitution  of  Car- 
thage is  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  Sparta, 
in  that  it  combined  the  elements  of  monarchy, 
of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy.  But  it  is 
difflcult  to  ascertain  exactly  how  they  were 
combined,  or  which  predominated,  during  the 
greater  period  of  her  existence.  During  her 
stm^le  with  Rome  the  aristocratic  element 
prevailed,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  aris- 
tocracy mainly  of  commercial  wealth,  not  of 
birth;  although  there  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  hereditary  nobihty  which  furnished 
the  two  chief  magistrates,  variously  called 
kings  and  suffetes,  who  formed  ori^nally 
the  supreme  and  nearly  despotjcal  execu- 
tive, as  well  as  being  leaders  in  war,  but  were 
reduced  by  successive  usurpations  of  the  no- 
bility to  functions  and  powers  not  differing 
essentially  from  those  of  the  doges  of  Venice. 
Then  there  was  a  senate  of  104  members,  and 
also  a  council  of  100  members.  There  seems 
to  have  been  besides  a  pentarchy,  who  formed 
the  highest  magistracy,  Davis  coigectnrea 
that  the  senate  had  periodically  five  outgoing 
and  five  incoming  memtierB,  and  that  those 
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whose  term  esplred  served  for  a  period  as  a 
pentarohy,  and  could  summon  in  times  of  per- 
plexity 100  men  for  a  select  coimcil.  The 
multiplication  of  offices  was  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem at  Carthage;  and  the  sufFetea — a  term 
identical  with,  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  ren- 
dered "judges'"  in  the  Scriptures — as  well  as 
the  other  principal  magiatratea,  bought  their 
dignities,  so  that  high  office  was  inaccessible 
except  to  the  rich.  The  power  of  the  com- 
mons was  exceedingly  small ;  they  had  neither 
originating  powers  nor  judicial  fnnctions  ■  yet, 
as  ample  provision  was  m  d  f  th  poo  er 
classes,  and  as  the  snrpl  p  p  1  t  was 
always  disposed  of,  profit  biy  d  d  ta- 
geously  to  themselves,  by  t  m    t      1    i- 

zation  at  the  government      p      "     ""     ' 

orders  remained  for  many       t 
with  the  constitution  of  th 
bills  says  that  during  he    w 
the  oonstitntion  of  the  city  be    m    ra  lu 

more  democratic. — "The  lang  ag  f  Phre  i- 
cia,"  says  Dr.  ArnoU,  "  w  t   t    gue 

with  the  Hebrew,  if  it  were  not,  as  is  held 
by  Gesenius  and  others  of  the  best  authorities, 
identical  irith  tlie  earliest  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  varying  from  it  no  more  than 
does  the  dialect  of  the  later  Holirew  writers. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Carthaginian  tongue  seems  to  have  been  no- 
where studied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  na- 
tions with  wliom  they  had  treaties  and  con- 
stant commercial  intercourse,  even  among  the 
most  learned  men  and  the  most  distinguished 
scholars,  that  it  could  have  contained  little  ov 
nothing  worthy  of  preservation."  Of  their 
architecture  and  their  arts  we  have  as  yet  few 
relics  and  recoi-ds.  The  houses  of  Carthage 
are  believed  to  have  been  several  stories  higa, 
of  which  the  lower  story  alone  was  built  of 
massive  material,  and  the  others  were  moulded, 
as  Pliny  says,  of  earth.  When  such  buildii^ 
are  pulled  down,  or  decay,  they  are  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  mbbish.  The  Romans  rebuilt 
the  city  on  top  of  this,  and  in  digging  their 
foundations  they  often  cut  through  rich  mo- 
saic pavements  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
lower  stories  of  the  original  town.  The  mo. 
swcs  recently  excavated  and  considered  relies 
of  Punic  Carthage  are  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. The  city  grew  to  be  23  m,  in  circuit, 
and  had  two  harbors,  an  outer  and  an  inner, 
the  latter  bein^  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall. 
Across  the  pemnsula  was  a  triple  wall  3  m. 
long,  and  between  the  walls  were  stables  for 
300  elephants  and  4,000  horses,  and  barracks 
for  3,000  infantry,  with  magazines  and  stores, 
Cothon,  an  island  in  the  centre  of  the  inner 
harbor,  was  lined  with  qiiays  and  docks  for 
330  ships.  Above  the  city,  on  the  western 
he^bts,  was  Byrsa,  the  citadel,  as  its  Phceni- 
cian  name  signified,  which,  however,  the 
Greeks  identified  with  their  fibpoa,  hide,  and 
thus  formed  their  legend  of  the  purchase  of 
the  spot  on  which  the  original  town  stood. 
(See  Dido.)     When   it   surrendered  to   the 


Romans  50,000  people  marched  out  of  it.  On 
its  bummit  was  the  famous  temple  of  jEscn- 
lapiua.  At  the  H.  W,  angle  of  the  city  were 
""    '  reservoirs,   each    400   ft.  by  28, 
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filled  with  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  ft  distance  of  52  m  The  suburb  Me 
gara,  beyond  the  city  walls,  but  within  those 
that  defended  the  peninsula,  was  the  site  of 
magnificent  gardens  and  villas,  which  were 
adorned  with  every  kind  of  Grecian  art ;  for 
the  Carthaginians  were  rich  before  the  Eo- 
raaos  had  even  conquered  Latium.  The  navy 
was  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  in  the  sea 
fight  with  R^ulus  there  were  350  ships,  carry- 
ing 150,000  men.  Modern  excavations  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  groundwork  of  a 
temple,  probably  that  of  Cronos,  or  Baal  Ham- 
man,  and  the  quantities  of  fragments  of  pre- 
cions  marbles  found  about  it  indicate  that  it 
must  have  been  gorgeously  decorated.  Some 
of  the  Punic  inscriptions  that  have  come  to 
light  are  wonderful  for  the  proportion  and 
esquiateness  of  the  characters.  Of  their  re- 
ligion we  know  from  Scripture  and  itom  more 
recent  history  that  it  was  a  cruel  and  bloody 
superstition.  They  worshipped  on  high  places, 
and  they  had  sacred  groves,  as  well  as  idols. 
Their  principal  god  was  Baal,  Belsamen, 


process  of  time  became  in  some  features  as- 
similated to  ApoUo.  He  was  evidently  the  fire 
god  or  sun  god,  and  to  him  were  oflfered  the 
human  sacrifices,  of  children  more  especially, 
who  were  placed  on  the  extended  palms  of  the 
metallic  statue,  whence  tliey  rolled  into  a  fiery 
furnace.  With  the  sun  god  was  associated  a 
female  deity,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte,  expressive 
probably  of  the  productive  power  of  nature 
under  the  generative  power  of  the  sun,  and 
worshipped  as  the  queen  of  heaven.  The 
worship  of  Ammon  was  associated  with  that 
of  Baal  and  of  the  saered  elephant;  while 
that  of  Melkarth  (Melh-Tcartk,  king  of  the 
city),  the  Phcenician  Hercules,  was  celebrated 
by  the  lighting  of  yearly  funeral  pyres,  and 
the  release  of  an  eagle,  typical  of  the  Bun 
and  of  the  legendary  phcenis.  The  offering  of 
human  sacrifices  extended  as  far  westward  as 
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to  Cadiz,  where  there  ezUted  a  temple  and 
statue  of  Baal-Satum. — The  first  period  of  the 
history  of  Carthage  estends  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Syracuse,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  city,  whenever  that  occurred, 
nominally  abont  880  to  480  B.  0. ;  during  which 
tame  she  had  conquered  her  African  empire, 
Sardinia,  and  the  adjacent  isles ;  waged  wars 
with  Masailia  and  the  Etrurians,  on  commercial 
grounds ;  prosecuted  her  voyages  of  discovery, 
traffic,  and  colonization  along  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  far  out  into  the  Atlantic;  estab- 
lished trading  intercourse  with  the  SciUy  isles 
and  parts  of  the  British  coast;  and,  as  some 
beUeve,  pushed  her  adventures  so  far  aa  to  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  she  is 
reported  to  have  collected  amber.  About  4B0 
begins  the  second  period  of  Oartha^nian  his- 
tory. It  opens  with  their  efforts  to  conquer 
and  attach  to  their  empire  the  great,  rich,  and 
fertile  island  of  Sicily,  and  closes  in  264  with 
the  outbreaking  of  the  first  Funic  war.  The 
Syracusan  war  waa  waged  long  and  with  va- 
rious success.  In  the  simnltaneons  attempt 
of  the  Persians  on  the  Hellenic,  and  the  Oar- 
tba^nians  on  the  Sicilian  Gree^Sj  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Hamilear  were  defeated  at  Hi- 
mera,  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Tlie- 
ron  of  AgrigentuniL,  with  nearly  as  much  loss 
as  waa  their  ally,  Xerses,  at  Salamis.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  of  300,000  Carthaginians,  150,- 
000  were  killed  in  battle  or  flight,  and  the  rest 
were  taken  prisoners;  while  of  2,000  ships  of 
war  and  8,000  transports,  8  only  escaped,  and 
these  were  cast  away,  only  a  few  men  saving 
themselves  in  a  small  boat  and  carrying  to 
CMiJiage  the  news  of  the  total  loss  of  flie  fleet 
and  army,  Asa  condition  of  peace  the  Oar- 
tha^nians  were  compelled  to  pay  3,000  tal- 
ents in  silver,  build  two  temples,  and  renounce 
human  sacrifices  in  their  Sicilian  trading  posts 
and  settlements.  In  the  war  with  Hiero,  Ge- 
lon's  successor,  about  410,  Hannibal,  son  of 
Giaco,  conquered  and  held  in  ocenpation  the 
cities  of  nimera,  Selinas,  and  Agrigentum. 
With  Dionysius  they  were  for  a  short  time  at 
peace,  and  then  employed  themselves  in  con- 
solidating their  former  oonqnests  on  the  island, 
which  were  now  very  rich  and  strong,  consist- 
ing of  well  fortified  seaports,  fortresses,  dock- 
yards, naval  stations,  and  garrisons,  backed  by 
considerable  territorial  domains  of  great  pro- 
ductiveness and  wealth.  After  the  reBstab- 
lishroent  of  republicanism  in  the  Greek  cities 
by  Timoleon,  the  Carthaginians  were  almost 
invariably  unfortunate.  Agathocles,  however, 
on  attempting,  after  the  pohoy  of  Dionysius,  to 
drive  them  ont  of  the  island,  was  defeated  and 
besieged  in  his  capital  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  broke 
out  of  the  beleaguered  city  with  a  portion  of  his 
army,  and  carried  the  war  into  Africa.  There 
he  overran  the  open  country,  took  200  towns, 
and,  although  he  was  twice  personally  called 
back  to  Sicily  to  qnell  mntiniee  and  restore 
order  in  his  home  dominions,  actually  mwn- 
tained  himself  four  entire  years  on  African  soil, 


at  the  gates  of  Carthage.  At  length  his  for- 
tune turned,  his  armies  in  Africa  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  in  the  year  306  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  which  restored  order  to  Sicily, 
and  established  both  parti.es  in  possession  of 
the  territories  each  held  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  After  his  death  the  Oartha^ 
ginians  increased  their  possessions  and  power 
in  Sicily,  and  established  themselves  as  actnal 
masters  and  sovereigns  of  the  Balearic  isles, 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Lipari  islands,  thus 
girding  the  whole  Eoman  seaboard  with  a 
belt  of  insular  fortresses.  Thus  far,  however, 
all  was  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  great 
western  republics  of  antiquity.  Ten  years  after 
the  retreat  of  Pjrrhus,  the  Komans  were  undis- 
puted masters  of  Italy.  Carthage  had  become 
yet  more  influential  in  Sicily,  and  was  bent  on 
converting  influence  and  ascendancy  into  em- 
pire and  possession.  The  httle  strait  of  Mes- 
sina alone  divided  the  possessions  and  sepa- 
rated the  armed  forces  of  the  two  powerful, 
ambitious,  encroaching,  and  jealous  states,  and 
a  contest  between  them  was  inevitable.  It 
arose  with  the  invocation  of  Boman  aid  by  the 
Mamertines,  belonging  to  an  Italian  city  of 
Sicily,  against  the  Carthaginians;  this  being 
gladly  rendered,  as  by  a  people  seeking  pre- 
t  t  f  w  g  birth  to  the  first  Funic  war, 
h  h  b  k  t  m  264,  and  may  be  regarded 
th  rnm  ment  of  the  third  period  of 
Carth  gm  h  tory.  This  war  lasted  23 
y  It         w  ged  (with  the  exception  of 

ti      m  d  feat,  and  capture  of  Marcus 

E  gul  C  rtl  ogininn  territory)  either  on 

th  1  d  f  ly  or  on  the  waters  of  the 
M  d  t  rr  an  On  the  latter,  at  first,  the 
R  m  ft      d  bloody  defeats  and  maritime 

d  sa  t  S  11  they  persevered,  and  although 

wh  h  w  b  oke  out  they  had  not  a  ship 
of  war,  a  manner,  or  an  officer  who  had  seen 
sea  service,  in  the  end  obtained  the  mastery  of 
the  Mediterranean,  crushed  the  last  fleet  of  the 
Oartha^nians  iu  a  terrible  conflict  off  the  isl- 
and of  Favignana,  at  the  W.  angle  of  Sicily, 
and  granted  the  peace  which  their  enemy  sued 
for,  on  condition  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily  and  all  the  isles  thence  to  the 
Italian  coast,  release  all  Eoman  prisoners  with- 
out eichange  or  ransom,  and  pay  the  espensea 
of  the  war,  at  the  price  of  3,200  Euboic  talents, 
or  $8,337,888,  within  tbo  space  of  ten  years. 
(See  Hamiloae,  and  Hanno.)  In  the  22  years 
that  followed  before  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  although  the  Cartha^ 
^nians  had  lost  Sardinia,  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans, taking  advantage  of  a  mutiny  of  the  Car- 
thaginian mercenaries,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, Carthage  had  more  than  repaired  all  her 
losses  by  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  the 
vast  and  rich  Spanish  peninsula,  with  ita  vir- 
gin gold  mines  and  its  bold  and  hardy  popula- 
tion, furnishing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men 
to  recruit  the  armies  of  the  republic.  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Hamilear,  forced  the  war  by 
laying  siege  to  Saguutum  (now  Mnrviedro), 
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an  allied  city  of  the  Romans  on  the  seacoasf, 
and  by  crosaing  the  Ehro  contrary  to  protest, 
if  not  to  treaty.  The  passage  of  Hannibal 
across  tie  Alps,  the  vietories  of  the  Ticinus, 
the  Trebia,  Lake  Thrasymene,  aid  Cftnn»,  the 
defeat  on  the  Metanrus  and  the  death  of  Hanni- 
bal's brother-in-law  Hasdrubal,  the  16  Italian 
oampaigas,  the  simultaneona  victories  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Spain  end  Sicily,  the  transfer 
of  the  war  to  Africa  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
canns,  the  defeat  of  Zama,  and  the  total  sub- 
mission, subjection,  and  disaiining  of  Carthage, 
are  the  principal  incidents  of  tlie  second  Funic 
war,  which  continued  about  18  years,  and  was 
concluded  in  301  by  the  virtual  subjection  of 
Carthage.  (See  Hanbibai..)  An  interval  of 
53  years  followed,  during  which  Eome  en- 
couraged her  allies  to  commit  aggressions  on 
Carthage ;  until  that  city,  in  despair,  wont 
to  war  to  repel  unendurable  insult  and  pro- 
vocation, regardless  of  the  late  treaty  which 
forbade  them  to  take  up  arms  against  any  na- 
tion withont  consent  of  the  Romans.  After 
this  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  peace,  es- 
torted  from  them  all  their  remaining  ships  of 
war,  all  their  arms,  military  en^es,  and  sup- 
plies, compelled  them  to  give  300  hostages,  and 
then  commanded  them,  as  the  only  aitemative 
by  which  to  escape  destruction,  to  abandon  their 
city  and  seashore  position,  and  to  remove  10 
miles  inland.  The  tnird  Punic  war  resulted,  and 
for  three  years  (149-146)  the  unarmed,  almost 
defenceless  citizens  of  Carthage  maintained  a 
warfare  of  despair.  At  the  end  of  that  space 
a  second  Scipio,  the  son  of  Paulus  .^uiilins, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  adopted  by  the  son 
of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  took  the  city  by 
storm,  and  destroyed  it,  razing  it  to  theground, 
passing  the  plonghshare  over  its  site,  and  sow- 
ing salt  in  the  furrows,  the  emblem  of  barren- 
ness and  annihilation.  The  inhabitants  fought 
from  street  to  street,  while  the  houses  burned 
over  their  heads,  during  17  days,  until  65,000 
persons,  the  whole  of  the  survivors  of  a  nation, 
were  shut  up  in  the  ancient  citadel  called 
Byraa,  where  they  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  were  all  sold  into  slavery.  Hasdrnbal 
only,  the  commander,  with  his  wife,  children, 
and  300  Roman  deserters,  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  with  the  determination 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last,  and  die  under 
the  ruins  of  the  last  Funic  edifice.  The  heart 
of  the  leader  failed  him,  and  while  bis  wife 
and  all  his  followers  met  the  death,  from  which 
he  meanly  shrank,  he  surrendered  himself  to 
be  led  in  triumph,  and  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  oamifex  in  the  Tidliannm.  About 
80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  a 
portion  of  the  city  was  temporarily  restored, 
and  called  Junonia,  by  6,000  colonists  whom 
C.  Gracchas  brought  over  from  Eome.  Loi^ 
afterward,  in  46  6.  0„  Cseaar  planted  a  small 
colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  and  Augus- 
tus, his  successor,  built  a  city,  of  the  same 
name,  at  a  small  distance,  which  attiuned  some 
eminence.    It  became  an  important  Christian 
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bishopric  A.  D.  315.  Cyprian  held  a  conneil 
there  in  253.  It  was  conquered  by  Genserio 
from  the  Romans  in  489,  and  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  AlHcan  empire  of  the  Vandals 
until  it  was  retaken  by  Belisarius  in  534.  It 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
caliphate  of  Abd-el-Melek  in  698.— See  Bot- 
ticher,  GeicAiektedeTKarthager(BeTlva,  1827); 
Milnter,  Religion  der  Ka/rthagev  (2d  ed.,  Co- 
penhagen, 1821);  and  Davis,  "Carthage  and 
her  Remains"  (New  York,  1861).  In  connec- 
tion with  Phcenician  antiquities,  those  of  Car- 
thage have  been  treated  by  Movers,  Gesenius, 


ClR'raiGGIU.    See  Cai 

CtRTHAGO  HOVl.     See  Oaetaoesa. 

CARTHAMHJE.    See  Safblowbe. 

ClBTHECSFJt,  Johann  Friedrith,  a  German  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  born  at  Hayn,  Sept.  29, 
1704,  died  at  Erankfortron-the-Oder,  June  23, 
1777.  He  studied  medicine  first  at  Jena  and 
afterward  at  Halle,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  1731.  Ho  was  appointed  in  1740 
professor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia 
raedica  at  the  univeraty  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  botany.  Still  later  he  was  named 
professor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  He 
was  also  appointed  rector  of  the  university,  and 
continued  to  hold  his  appointments  till  his 
deatli.  He  was  made  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  Berlin,  in  1768.  His  chief  merit 
consists  in  having  introduced  the  method  of 
submitting  the  various  substances  of  materia 
medica  to  a  strict  ordeal  of  chemical  analysis. 
He  analyzed  a  great  number  of  plants  and 
other  substances,  and  gave  an  exact  account 
of  the  elements  which  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition. He  published  a  considerable  number 
of  books  ana  dissertations,  amoi^  which  are : 
Elemental  Chymim  Medicce  DogmaUeo-e^eri- 
meratuZM  (Halle,  1736) ;  Fartdamenta  Materm 
Mediae  GeneraUs  et  Specialu  (2  vols.,  Frank- 
fort, 1749-'50) ;  and  De  Morhii  Endemioia  Li- 
iellm  (FrankfOTt,  1772). 

CABTHIlSIllirs,  a  branch  of  the  religious  or- 
der of  the  Benedictines,  founded  by  St.  Bmno 
in  1080.  The  first  monastery  of  the  orfer  was 
built  in  a  wild  and  sohtary  district  six  miles 
from  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of  IsSre, 
known  as  La  Chartreuse,  whence  the  order 
took  its  name.  The  observances  of  the  Car- 
thusian monks  were  austere  and  penitential  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  even  among  contem- 
plative orders.  They  devoted  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  manual  labor,  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  transcribing  of  ancient  M8S.  Their  la- 
bors as  agricnlturists  gained  great  renown  for 
their  name,  for  they  reclaimed  marshy  and  un- 
healthy neighborhoods,  and  caused  Oie  rocky 
and  barren  fatnesses  of  La  Chartrense  and  oth- 
er desert  regions  to  bloom  with  the  fruits  of 
patient  and  int«lligent  toil.  They  bad  rich 
and  celebrated  abbeys  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  Charterhouse  in  London  was 
once  a  Carthuwan  monastery.    The  Certosa 
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of  Pavia,  and  tliat  of  St.  Elmo  at  Naples,  are 
still  visited  by  travellers,  and  for  many  years  a 
Carthusian  commuiiity  oeenpied  aa  a  convent 
the  baths  of  Diocletian  at  Rome.    They  de- 


dined  rapidly  at  the  close  of  the  iast  century, 
and  have  not  recovered  in  this.  Since  the  sup- 
pression of  religious  hoases  in  Italy  the  order 
is  cooflued  chiefly  to  the  Grand  Chartrense  and 
its  fllialJona  in  Franco. 

CIRTIER,  Sir  G«orge  fttemie,  a  Canadian 
statesman,  of  the  family  of  Jacques  Oartier, 
born  at  St.  Antoine,  Sept.  6, 1814,  died  in  Eng- 
land, May  20, 1873,  He  was  educated  at  the 
seminary  of  St,  Snlpice,  Montreal,  Btndied  law, 
nod  in  1885  oommeneed  practice  in  that  city. 
In  politics  he  became  a  follower  of  M.  Papi- 
neau,  and  when  the  rebellion  of  1837  broke  out 
in  Lower  Canada,  a  price  of  $3,000  was  set  on 
his  head.  He  however  escaped  arrest,  and  in 
time  an  amnesty  cast  oblivion  over  the  oftfenoe, 
and  he  lived  to  be  entertained  by  Qneen  Vic- 
toria at  Windsor  castle.  He  was  elected  to  the 
honse  of  assembly  from  the  connty  of  Ver- 
chfires  in  1848.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
provincial  secretary,  and  soon  became  attor- 
ney general.  In  November,  1807,  he  became 
leader  of  the  Lower  Canada  section  of  the 
government,  J.  A.  Macdonald  being  governor. 
After  the  provinces  were  confederated,  and 
distinctions  were  conferred  upon  Canadians 
who  had  taken  part  in  that  change,  Oartier 
considered  himself  alighted  in  being  only  cre- 
ated a  commander  of  the  bath  while  his  col- 
league was  knighted.  Sir  John  Macdonald 
then  advised  the  bestowal  on  Oartier  of  a 
higher  title  than  that  conferred  on  himself, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  baronetcy.  In  August 
1858,  Cartier  became  premier,  with  MacdonM 
for  his  chief  Upper  Canada  colleague.  He  as- 
sisted in  carrying  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
tenure  in  Lower  Canada ;  in  making  the  legis- 
lative eonncil  elective,  and  in  that  reactionary 


which  in  1867  reverted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  crown  nomination;  in  bringiiw  about 
the  codification  of  the  laws  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  in  judicial  decentralization ;  and  in  origi- 
nating and  carrying  out  the  confederation  of 
British  America.  With  the  esception  of  an 
interval  of  about  a  year,  he  bad  held  some  cab- 
inet office  since  1858.  In  1872  his  health 
failed,  and  he  visited  Europe,  withont,  how- 
ever, resigning  his  ofBce  of  minister  of  militia. 
CiRTUIB,  Jatqi«%  a  French  navigator,  bom 
at  Saint  Malo,  Dec.  81,  1494,  died  about  I5S5, 
Under  the  aaspices  of  Francis  I.,  he  was  in- 
ti'usted  with  the  command  of  an  espedition  to 
ex[jlore  the  western  hemisphere.  He  sailed 
from  Saint  Malo,  April  20, 1684,  with  two  ship 
of  60  tons  each,  and  a  crew  of  120  men,  and  in 
30  days  reached  the  E.  coast  of  Newfound- 
land ;  thence  steering  N.  he  ent-ered  the  straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  and  to(i  possession  of  the  coast 
of  Labrador  by  plantmg  a  cross.  He  nest 
turned  8.  and  followed  the  W.  coast  of  New- 
foQudland  to  Cape  Bay,  when  he  was  borne 
W,  by  unfavorable  weather  toward  the  Magda- 
l!^n  islands.  After  visiting  them,  he  continued 
W,,  landed  at  the  month  of  the  Miramiclii, 
wlience  he  went  with  some  of  hia  men  to  ex- 
plore the  bay  of  Ohaleurs,  and  a  few  days  later 
SMled  with  his  two  ships,  to  land  again  a  little 
further  N.  in  the  bay  of  Gasp6,  which  he  mis- 
took for  the  outlet  of  a  large  river.  He  there 
had  friendly  intercoui-se  with  the  savages,  and 
inspired  them  with  such  confidence  that  one 
of  their  chiefs  permitted  two  of  his  sons  to  go 
with  him  to  France,  on  condition  that  he  would 
bring  them  back  the  following  year.  There  he 
planted  another  wooden  cross,  to  which  was 
attached  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  his  king, 
and  the  words,  Fis««  leroide  Franee .'  He  nest 
proceeded  N.  E.,  doubled  the  E.  point  of  Anti- 
costi,  and  entering  the  channel  which  separatea 
the  island  from  the  continent,  sailed  up  that 
branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mont  Joiy,  not 
being  aware,  however,  of  the  existence  of  the 
river.  Returning,  he  reached  Saint  Malo,  Sept. 
5, 1534,  after  an  absence  of  less  than  six  months. 
This  successful  voyage  encouraged  the  king  to 
new  efforts ;  three  well  furnished  ships  were 
fitted  out  for  another  espedition,  which  was 
joined  by  some  of  the  young  nobility  of  France, 
and  Oartier  was  appointed  commander,  being 
designated  in  the  commis^ou  as  "  captain  and 
pilot  of  the  king."  About  the  middle  of  May, 
1535,  Oartier  assembled  his  companions  and 
men  on  Whit-Sunday,  and  reptured  to  the  ca- 
thedral, where  a  solemn  mass  was  celebrated, 
at  whicJi  the  whole  company  received  the  eu- 
charist  and  the  bishop's  blessing.  The  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  La  Grande  Hermine,  a  vessel 
of  130  tons.  La  Petite  Hermine,  of  60,  and 
L'EmSrillon,  a  smaller  craft,  sailed  May  19,  car- 
rying several  young  gentlemen  as  volunteers,  and 
twochaplains.  Storms  soon  separated  the  three 
vessels,  which  after  a  rough  voyage  arrived 
successively  at  their  place  of  rendezvous,  the 
inlet  of  Blano  Sablon,  in  the  straits  of  Belle 
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Ide.  On  July  81  they  sailed  W.  and  entered 
the  cbannel  between  the  mainland  and  Anti- 
oosti,  which  he  called  lie  de  rAssomption; 
B^ed  np  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  saw  the 
mouth  of  the  Sflgnenay  Sept.  1 ;  and  on  the 
14tJi  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  river  at  Que- 
bec, now  called  the  St.  Charles,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Sainte  Crois.  The  next  day 
he  was  visited  by  Donnacona,  of  StadaconS, 
agov.hanna  or  king  of  Canada,  with  whom  he 
was  enabled  to  converse,  the  two  Indians  whom 
he  had  the  previous  year  taken  from  Gasp&  to 
Prance  acting  as  interpreters.  Leaving  his 
two  larger  ships  safely  moored,  he  siuled  in 
the  Em^rillon  up  the  stream  as  far  aa  Lake  St. 
Peter ;  there,  his  further  progress  being  inter- 
rupted by  a  bar  in  the  river,  he  took  to  his  boat 
with  three  volunteers,  and  on  Oct.  2  arrived  at 
an  Indian  settlement  called  Hoohelaga,  which 
he  called  Mont  Royal,  whence  the  present 
name  Montreal.  On  the  6th  he  left  Hochelaga 
and  rejoined  his  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sainte  Croix,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 
With  his  men  he  suffered  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  but  above  all  from  the  scurvy, 
which  made  frightful  ravages  among  them ;  no 
fewer  than  35  soon  died ;  and  out  of  110  still 
surviving  in  Febi'uary,  1536,  only  a  few  were 
free  from  the  disease.  Owing  to  the  reduction 
of  their  number,  Cartier  decided  to  abandon 
one  vessel,  apparently  the  Petit©  Hermine. 
After  having  taken  solemn  possession  of  the 
land  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  by  erecting  a 
cross  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  with  the  in- 
scription, Frwtwweua  primus,  Dei  gratia  IVrni- 
eorum,  rex,  Tegnat,  he  sailed  May  6,  carrying 
with  him  Donnaoona  and  nine  other  chiefe 
whom  he  had  somewhat  treacherously  kid- 
napped; went  through  the  channel  8.  of  Anti- 
costi,  and  the  straits  S.  of  Newfoundland,  and 
onc«  more  reached  Saint  Malo,  July  16,  1586. 
The  hardships  which  had  been  incurred  during 
the  eipeditJon  were  not  enoonra^ng  to  colo- 
nization ;  but  at  last  the  entreaties  of  Francois 
de  la  Roque,  lord  of  Koberval  in  Picardy,  pre- 
vailed; he  was  appointed  viceroy  and  lieuten- 
ant general  of  the  new  territories,  while  Car- 
tier  preserved  the  title  of  captain  general  and 
chief  pilot  of  the  king's  sliips.  live  vessels 
were  now  fitted  ont;  Cartier  sailed  with  two 
of  them.  May  28, 1541 ;  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  three  others,  and  they  arrived  at  Sainte 
Crois  Aug.  23,  On  eiploriug  the  neighboring 
country,  Cartier  found  a  better  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cap  Rouge  river,  where  he  buUt 
a  fort  called  Charlesbourg  Eoyal,  Hero  he 
anchored  three  of  his  smps,  while  the  two 
others  returned  to  France  after  landing  their 
cargoes.  Cartier  then  visited  Hochelaga  for 
the  second  time,  with  the  particular  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  obstructions  to  lurther  naviga- 
tion. The  winter  passed  in  gloom.  Toward 
the  end  of  May,  1542,  nothii^  having  been 
heard  from  Roberval,  provirions  becoming 
scarce,  and  the  savages  evincing  unfavorable 
feelings,  Cartier  sailed  for  France.    On  his 
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way  he  met  Eobervai ;  but  he  continued,  steer- 
ing for  France,  where  he  arrived  without  any 
further  accident.  In  the  autumn  of  1648  he 
made  his  foorth  voyage  to  Canada,  sent  by  the 
king  to  brii^  back  Roberval,  who  had  wintered 
at  Charlesbooi^  Royal  or  France  Koi,  aa  he 
called  it  Cartier  wintered  in  Canada,  and 
finally  left  it  about  May,  1544.  From  that  time 
he  lived  quietly,  either  at  Siunt  Malo  or  at  the 
village  of  Limoilon;  the  precise  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  A  brief  but  interesting  ac- 
eonnt  of  his  second  expedition  appeared  anony- 
mously in  1546.  The  journals  of  the  first  two 
journeys  of  Cartier  are  inserted  in  vol.  iii.  of 
Bamusio's  Italian  coiieetion  (Venice,  1565) ; 
also  abridged  in  Mare  Lescarbot's  Histoire  de 
la  Nomielle  France;  ft  Prench  translation  of 
Ramusio's  account  of  the  first  voyage  was  print- 
ed ftt  Eonen  in  1598,  and  reprinted  in  186G ; 
and  the  journals  appeared  in  the  ori^al  French 
in  1867.  A  description  of  his  tliird  journey  is 
in  vol.  iii.  of  Hakluyt's  "Principal  Navigations," 
dec.  (1600).  The  whole  series  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  Quebec  historical  society. 

CUtTlUGE,  a  firm,  el^tio  substance,  of  an  ap- 
parently homogeneous  structure,  beitting  some 
analogy  to  bone,  and  entering  lately  into  the 
composition  of  the  animal  skeleton;  in  its  inti- 
mate structure  it  approaches  very  closely  the 
cellular  tissues  of  vegetables.  It  constitutes  the, 
rudimentary  skeleton  of  the  higher  mollusca, 
and  of  the  selaehion  fishes,  hence  called  car- 
tila^nons  fishes ;  in  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals it  forms  the  internal  skeleton  at  the  early 
periods  of  life,  and  is  in  all  employed  aa  a  nidus 
for  thf:  development  of  bone.  The  organic 
basis  of  cartilage  is  a  variety  of  gelatine  called 
chondrine;  this,  like  gelatine,  in  a  watery 
solution  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol,  creosote,  tannic  acid,  and 
corrofflve  sublimate,  and  is  not  precipitable  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  bu^  unlike  gelatine, 
it  is  precipitable  with  acetic  and  the  mineral 
and  other  acids,  with  alum,  persulphate  of  iron, 
and  acetate  of  lead.  True  cartilage  is  of  a 
white  or  bluish  white  appearance ;  fibro-carti- 
lage  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  exhibits  afibrous 
structure.  Temporary  cartilages  supply  the 
place  of  bone  in  early  life,  and  gradually  be- 
come ossified;  for  a  con^derable  time  after 
birth  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  composed 
chiefly  of  cartilaije,  and  the  extremities  are  not 
united  to  the  shafts  bybonenntil  about  the  20th 
year.  Permanent  cartilages  are  divided  into  two 
kinds,  the  articular  and  yie  membraniform;  the 
skeleton  of  the  selachians  is  also  permanent  car- 
tilage. Articular  cartilages  cover  the  ends  of 
bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  joints, 
either  a  thin  layer  between  .almost  immovable 
bones,  as  those  of  the  cranium,  ilium,  and  sa^ 
crum,  or  incrusting  the  ends  in  the  free-moving 
ball-and-socket  and  hinge  joints.  The  mem- 
braniform cartilages  have  no  relation  to  locomo- 
tion, but  serve  to  keep  open  canals  orpassages  by 
the  mere  force  of  their  elasticity ;  such  are  the 
cartilages  of  the  external  ear,  nose,  edge  of  the 
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e7e1ids,  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  air  passages. 
The  disljngniahing  characters  of  cartilage  are 
elasticity,  flesibility,  and  cohesive  power;  it  is 
not  easily  broken,  and  will  speedily  resume  its 
proper  shape  when  bent  by  accident  or  design. 
These  varieties  of  cartilage,  except  the  articu- 
lar, are  covered  with  a  fibrous  perichondrium, 
analogous  to  the  periosteum  of  bones,  which 
serve  as  support  to  the  blood  vessels.    The  am- 

fJest  form  01  cartilage  consists  of  nucleated  cells, 
urge,  ovoid,  more  or  less  flattened  by  their  mu- 
tual contact;  the  diminutive  nucleus,  attached 
to  the  cell  wdl,  contains  a  minute  nucleolus; 
these  cells  are  scattered  irregnlariy  ia  an  inter- 
cellular substance,  or  hyaline  matrix,  which 
contdns  numerous  granules,  many  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Haasall,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
cytoblasts  from  which  new  ceils  are  developed ; 
the  amount  of  this  substance  is  greatest  in  the 


fully  nsed 

marf,.^  .  ^...^  ..„i^..a^=,  -  ^  ^^..^  „>«  com- 
pressed, with  their  long  diameters  parallel  to 
the  surface  tliey  cover,  when  ossiflcation  be- 
gins in  temporary  cartdage,  the  cells  become 
disposed  m  rows,  as  desonhed  m  the  article 
Bone.  ■  In  the  ariiicnlar  curtilages  the  cells  are 
arranged  in  small  groups  in  an  abundant  hya- 
line matrix ;  ^ey  measure  from  -j-^  to  ^^  of 
an  inch ;  in  their  deep  portions  these  car- 
tilages gradually  blend  with  the  bone,  which 
dips  unevenly  into  the  substance  of  the  car- 
tilage. In  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  the  cells 
are  larger  than  in  any  other,  being  from  ij, 
*o  ¥STr  "f  an  inch  in  diameter;  they  often 
have  a  linear  arrangement,  and  are  imbed- 
ded in  a  very  abundant  interceEular  sub- 
stance, which  sometimes  presents  a  distinctly 
flbrona  structure,  though  not  resembling  white 
fibrous  tissues.  In  the  membraniform  carti- 
lages, the  cells  are  very  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intercellular  substance,  which  is  so 
fibrous  in  its  character  iu  the  external  ear  as 
to  approach  very  near  to  flbro-eartilage ;  the 
ear  of  the  mouse  ia  a  good  specimen  of  this 
form,  and  presents  in  its  central  portion  a 
series  of  sis-sided  cells  arranged  in  layers  one 
above  the  other,  resembling,  except  in  size, 
the  transverse  section  of  the  pith  of  a  plant. 
Cartilage  is  sometimes  found  as  an  accidental 
and  diseased  product.    EnchondToma  is  a  tu- 


mor attached  to  bone,  containing  cells  like 
those  of  cartilage,  and  others  of  a  peculiar 
form  resembling  the  lacnnce  of  bone.  In  the 
articnlationfl,  especially  in  the  knee  joint,  loose 
rounded  bodies  are  often  found,  ot  a  cai'tila- 
^nous  consistence,  frequently  as  large  as  the 
knee  pan ;  these  interfere  with  the  motions  of 
joint^  and  ore  sometimes  removed  by  opera- 
tion. The  cartilage  cells  of  reptiles  are  larger 
than  those  of  fishes,  being  largest  in  the  siren ; 
in  birds  cartilage  is  very  early  conTerted  into 
bone,  so  that  they  have  very  little  of  it  except 
in  the  joints ;  the  largest  cells  in  the  mammals, 
according  to  Mr.  Quekett,  are  found  in  the 
elephant.  Cartilage  belongs  to  non-vascular 
substances,  as  considerable  masses  are  found 
nnpenetrated  by  a  single  vessel;  articnlar  car- 
tilage is  pon-vascular,  except  in  some  diseased 
conditions  when  the  presence  of  a  few  vessels 
seems  to  have  been  detected;  temporary  car- 
tilage also,  when  in  small  mass,  has  no  vessels, 
but  when  of  considerable  thickness  the  delicate 
extensions  of  the  investing  perichondrium  pene- 
trate it  in  a  tortuous  manner;  the  membrani- 
form resemble  the  temporary  cartilages  in  re- 
spect to  vascularity.  The  nutriment  of  articu- 
lar cartilage  is  derived  from  the  vessels  of  the 
joint,  and  fi-om  the  synovial  membrane,  though 
none  of  these  enter  its  substance,  the  nutrient 
material  passing  frem  cell  to  cell  by  imbibition ; 
in  cartilages  of  ossiflcation  vessels  regularly 
appear,  accompanying  the  process  of  bone 
formation.  According  to  Hassall,  cartilage 
cells  are  multiplied  in  two  ways:  1,  by  the 
division  of  a  single  cell  into  two  or  more  parts, 
each  becoming  a  distinct  cell;  2,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  cytoblasts  in  the  intercellular 
substance,  or  in  the  parent  cells,  constituting 
a  true  reproduction,  constantly  going  on.  In 
this  multiplication  by  division,  and  by  develop- 
ment of  secondary  in  parent  cells,  cartilages 
resemble  the  algee,  and  herein  they  stand  alone 
in  the  animal  economy.  Cartilage  cannot  be 
regenerated ;  fractured  surfaces  are  united  only 
by  a  condensed  cellular  tissue. — There  is  a  form 
of  tissue  which  may  be  described  here,  as  it 
differs  from  cartilage  chiefly  In  having  its  in- 
tercellular substance  replaced  by  white  fibrous 
tissue ;  it  is  therefore  called  flbro-eartilage. 
It  occurs  principally  in  the  jrants,  where  its 
strength  and  elasticity  are  most  needed.  Its 
color  is  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow, 
with  the  shining  fibres  of  tlie  white  fibrous 
tissue  quite  conspicuous;  its  consistence  varies 
from  pulpy  to  very  dense.  The  fibres  are  ar- 
ranged in  an  intricate  and  interlaced  manner, 
strongest  in  that  direction  in  which  the  great- 
est toughness  is  requii-ed.  To  the  strength  of 
fibrous  tissue  is  aaded  the  elasticity  of  carti- 
lage ;  its  vessels  are  tbw  and  derived  from  ad- 
jacent textures,  and  no  nerves  liave  been  de- 
tected iu  it ;  its  sensibility  is  low,  and  it  has 
no  vital  contractility.  The  disks  between  the 
vertebrie  are  fibro- cartilage ;  their  elasticity 
diminishes  the  shocks  to  which  the  spinal 
column  is  necessarily  subjected ;  in  the  whale 
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tieM  disks  are  very  large,  detjLohed  from  tlie 
vertebral  bodies,  and  more  or  less  ossified.  In 
the  diaitirodial  joints,  as  in  the  stemo-clavlou- 
!ar,  temporo-maxillary,  and  knee  joints,  there 
are  fibrous  laminie,  free  on  both  siraaces,  called 
menisci;  in  these  the  oircnmferenoe  is  fibro- 
oartjlage,  and  the  centre  more  cartilaginous. 
On  the  edges  of  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints  is 
a  rim  of  fibro-cartilage,  giving  depth  to  the 
articular  cavities.  In  the  grooves  in  bone  for 
the  lodgment  of  tendons  we  find  another  in- 
stance of  the  occurrence  of  fibro-cartilage. 
Fibro-cartilage  is  not  so  prone  to  ossification 
as  the  simple  fibrons  structures ;  it  is  repwred 
by  a  new  substance  of  similar  texture ;  in  cases 
of  false  joint  from  the  non-nnion  of  fractured 
bone,  tbe  broken  ends  are  sometimes  connect- 
ed by  fibro-cartil^e.  The  pnbio  bones  at  the 
symphysis  are  united  by  this  tissae.  Fibro- 
cartilage  is  less  soluble  m  boiling  water  than 
true  cartilage,  and  yields  therefore  less  chon- 
drine. — The  naes  of  cartilage  and  fibro-carti- 
lage are  entirely  of  a  mechanical  nature ;  their 
structure  is  admirably  adapted  for  tbo  protec- 
tion of  organs  by  their  solidity,  flexibility,  and 
elasticity. 

CIBTODCHE,  Lonis  Dvmliiiqne,  a  French  rob- 
ber, bom  in  Paris  about  1693,  executed  Nov. 
38,  1T31.  He  organized  a  band  of  desperadoes, 
whose  robberies  and  murders  spread  terror 
among  the  Parisians.  For  years,  notwith- 
standing a  high  price  had  been  put  on  his 
head,  he  baffled  the  poUtie,  and  was  arrested 
by  mere  chance  in  a  cabaret.  His  trial,  which 
lasted  for  several  months,  created  a  deep  sen- 
sation; and  an  immense  crowd  gathered  to 
witness  his  execution.  He  was  broken  on  tiie 
wheel  alive ;  but  to  the  last  moment  the  public 
and  himself  were  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  be  rescued  by  his  companions. 

ClKTWOKiHT,  Edniutd,  an  English  clergy- 
man, inventor  of  the  power  loom,  born  at 
Mamham,  Nottinghatn shire,  April  3i,  1743, 
died  Oct.  30,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, was  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  college, 
and  was  rector  of  Brampton,  Derbyshire,  and 
afterward  of  Goadby  Marwood,  Leicestershire. 
His  early  life  was  passed  in  lettered  ease,  and 
was  ©specially  devoted  to  poetical  composition. 
During  the  summer  of  1T84,  happening  to  be 
at  Matlock,  he  had  a  conversation  with  some 
gentlemen  from  Manchester  on  the  subject  of 
mechanical  weaving.  He  had  never  till  now, 
in  his  40th  year,  taken  any  interest  in  me- 
chanics, but  by  April  of  the  succeeding  year 
he  had  his  first  power  loom  in  running  order. 
The  indention  was  opposed  equally  by  spinners 
and  their  workmen.  The  latter  class  saw  in  it 
a  machine  fiat  would  deprive  them  of  bread ; 
the  other  feared  it  was  a  device  that  would 
diminish  their  profits.  A  mob  set  fire  to  the 
first  factory  and  burned  it  with  500  spindles. 
Improvements  were  added  to  the  or^nal  ma- 
chine, and  it  slowly  made  its  way.  For  many 
years,  however,  Cartwiight  derived  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  from  his  invention.    He  patented 
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several  other  machines,  of  which  the  principal 
was  one  for  woo!  combing.  Numerous  societies 
awarded  him  premiums,  hut  he  received  no 
substantial  benefits  from  any  of  his  inventions 
till  1809,  when,  on  the  memorial  of  the  prin- 
cipal cotton  spinners,  parliament  voted  him 
iiO,000.  This  sum  placed  him  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  he  devoted  his  time  to  exiKriments 
in  the  adantataon  of  steam  power  to  boats  and 
carriages,  but  died  without  attaining  any  im- 
portant result. 

ClRTWBIfiHT,  Jolui,  an  English  political  re- 
former, elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Mamham  in  1740,  died  Sept.  23,  1824.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  entered  the  navy,  but  at  85 
was  still  a  lieutenant.  Meantime  the  stru^le 
between  Britdn  and  her  colonies  enlisted  his 
sympathies  for  the  Americans.  In  1774  he 
published  his  "Letters  on  American  Indepen- 
dence," and  at  the  same  time  requested  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  rather  than  Ught 
against  the  colonists.  Lord  Howe  vainly  at- 
tempted to  shake  his  resolution  in  this  respect. 
Having  retired  to  Nottinghamshire,  where  he 
possessed  some  property,  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  major  in  the  militia.  His  appoint- 
ment gave  great  offence  to  the  government, 
who  signified  their  disapprobation  so  pointedly 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  that  he  refused  Cart- 
wright  the  usual  step  of  promotion  to  the  lien- 
tenant-colonelcy,  although  five  successive  va- 
cancies occurred  in  that  office.  He  retired  from 
the  regiment  in  1792,  and  about  this  time  re- 
moved to  Lincolnshire.  His  name  now  he- 
comes  prominent  in  the  history  of  parliament- 
ary reform.  He  contended  for  annual  pai-tia- 
meuts  and  universal  suffrage.  These  he  sup- 
ported with  voice  and  pen,  in  cooperation  with 
Dp.  Jebb,  Granville  Sharpe,  Home  Tooke, 
Hardy,  Thelwall,  Oobbett,  Hunt,  and  other 
liberals  of  the  day.  Maiidy  throng  his  in- 
strumentality the  citizens  of  Birmingham  were 
induced  to  elect  a  delegate  claiming  a  seat  in 
parliament  under  the  name  of  their  lepslatfl- 
tial  attorney,  although  that  city,  the  third  in 
the  kingdom,  had  no  representation  in  that 
body.  For  his  share  in  this  proceeding  Cart- 
wright  was  tried  in  1820  on  a  charge  of  se- 
dition, and  fined  £100.  Agan,  when  procur- 
ing signatures  in  Haddersfleld  to  a  mammoth 
petition,  he  was  arrested  on  a  chai^  of  ex- 
citing a  riot,  but  released.  The  English  libe- 
rab  placed  much  reliance  in  the  int^jrity  of 
his  purposes.  Sir  William  Jones  declared  that 
his  declaration  of  the  people's  rights  should  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  Fox,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  said  that  few  men  united  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  tJie  pecple's  constitution- 
al rights  with  snch  high  intelligence  and  such 
conscientious  views.  His  views  on  tlie  Ameri- 
can revolution  were  summed  up  in  this  sen- 
tence :  "  The  liberty  of  man  is  not  derived  from 
charters  but  from  God,  and  is  original  in  every 
man."  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  who  main- 
tained that  the  slave  trade  was  piracy.  In 
1831  a  bronze  statue  of  him  waa  erected  in 
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Burton  crescent,  London,  Hia  life  was  pnb- 
lished  by  his  niece  (2  vols.  6vo,  London,  1826). 

CARTnRIGHT,  Peter,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Amherst  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1T8S,  died 
near  Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  co.,  HI.,  Sept. 
25, 18T2.  His  parents  removed  in  hia  childhood 
to  Kentttcky,  where  about  1801  his  religious 
zeal  was  aroused  bj  on  itinerant  preacher,  and 
he  joined  the  Methodist  Epipcopal  ebnrch.  He 
was  ordained  as  deacon  in  1806,  and  as  elder 
in  1808,  and  preached  for  many  years  to  the 
backwoodsmen,  upon  whom  his  homely  but 
forcible  and  earnest  utterances  produced  a 
deep  impreasion.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  a 
presiding  eider,  spent  eight  years  in  the  old 
Wesleyan  conference,  four  in  the  Kentucky, 
eight  in  the  Tennessee,  and  oyer  45.  years  in 
the  lUinois  conference.  He  was  a  member 
of  every  quadrennial  conference  from  1816  to 
1860,  and  again  in  1868.  He  travelled  11  cir- 
cuits and  12  pre^ding  elders'  districts ;  receiv- 
ed more  than  10,000  members  into  the  church, 
baptized  more  than  12,000  persons,  pronounced 
on  an  average  four  disconraes  a  week  for  33 
years,  and  preached  in  all  about  15,000  ser- 
mons. His  "Fifty  Years  a  Presiding  Elder," 
and  the  "Autobiography  of  Peter  Oartwright, 
the  Baclrwoods  Preacher,"  edited  by  the  Eev. 
W.  P.  Strickland  (New  York,  1856),  ftimish 
vivid  pictures  of  tbe  life  of  a  frontier  preacher. 

ClItTWRlGHT,  Thomas,  an  English  Puritan 
divine,  born  in  Hertfordshire  about  1535,  died 
Deo.  27,  1603.  He  studied  divinity  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge;  but  afterward  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  legal  profession, 
and  became  clerk  to  a  counsellor  at  law. 
Eventually,  however,  he  returned  to  the  uni- 
.versity,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  St.  John's 
in  1560.  He. was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
reader  of  ditinity  in  1670,  and  provoked  the 
hostility  of  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Dr.  Whitgift 
by  the  constancy  with  wliioh  he  advocated  the 
Puritan  doctrines  and  discipline.  In  1571, 
when  the  latter  became  vice  chancellor  of  the 
universdty,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  in  the  following  year  of  his  fellow- 
ship. He  tlien  repaired  to  the  continent,  and 
was  chosen  minister  to  the  English  merchants 
at  Antwerp  and  Middelbnrg.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  ne  returned  to  England,  and  pub- 
lished a  second  admonition  to  parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  Puritans,  A  protracted  contro- 
versy with  Whit^ft,  afterward  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  the  result  of  his  pnblication, 
and  Oartwright  had  again  to  expatriate  him- 
self, officiating  while  abroad  as  minister  to 
English  conmiunities.  In  1580  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  offered  him  a  professorship  in  the 
university  of  St,  Andrews,  which  he  declined. 
He  was  imprisoned  on  his  return  in  1583,  but 
was  released  throi^h  the  infiuence  of  Burleigh 
and  Leicester,  the  latter  making  him  master 
of  the  hospital  which  he  had  founded  at  War- 
wick. He  was  again  committed  to  prison  in 
1586  and  1591,  and  in  1692  was  reinstated  in 
his  mastership  of  the  Warwick  hospital,  and  was 
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again  permitted  to  preach.  His  "Confutation 
of  the  Ehemish.  Translation,  Glosses,  and  An- 
notations on  the  New  Testament"  was  pub- 
lished after  hia  death,  in  1618,  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  commentaries  on  the  Bible 
and  ot"pther  works. 

CUttPlNO,  a  maritime  town  of  Venezuela, 
in  the  state  of  Cumanfi,  360  m.  E.  of  Cardcas ; 
lat.  10°  40'  N.,  Ion.  63"  23'  W. ;  pop.  of  the 
town  and  canton  about  10,000.  It  is  charm- 
ingly Mtuated  near  the  base  of  high  hills  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  much  of  which  is  covered  with  for- 
ests and  marshes.  There  are  a  church,  a  gram- 
mar and  a  primary  school,  and  some  parochial 
charitable  institutions.  The  cUmate  is  hot,  and 
generally  insalubrious  owing  to  the  prevailing 
moisture  and  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes. 
The  principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants 
are  agriculture  and  the  rwMng  of  horses  and 
mules,  numbers  of  which  are  exported,  as  are 
also  fruits  and  other  tropical  iiroductions.  The 
port  is  commodious,  and  is  defended  by  a  bat> 
tery  situated  on  an  eminence. 

CABGS,  Kari  Gnstav,  a  German  phymcian  and 
naturalist,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Jan,  3,  1789,  died 
in  Dresden,  July  28,  1869.  After  studying  in 
the  gymnasium  and  university  of  his  native 

Slace,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry,  in  or- 
er  to  aid  his  father,  who  was  a  dyer.  He  soon 
left  chemistry,  and  in  1811  graduated  at  Leip- 
sic as  a  physician.  Engaged  as  teacher  in  the 
university,  he  was  the  first  to  deliver  there 
a  distinct  course  of  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  the 
French  hospital  at  Pfaffendorf,  near  Leipsic, 
and  by  his  devotion  to  his  patients  contracted 
a  severe  illness.  The  following  year,  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  medico-ebiriirgical  acad- 
emy of  Dresden,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
midwifery,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  clini- 
cal direction  of  the  lying-in  hospital.  In  1837 
he  resigned  his  professorship  on  being  appoint- 
ed phyrfcian  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  He  con- 
tinned,  however,  to  lecture,  and  in  1837  deliv- 
ered a  coni'se  of  lectures  on  anthropology, 
and  in  1829  on  psychology,  which  added  great- 
ly to  his  previous  reputation.  Besides  his  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  labors.  Cams  was  a 
painter  of  mai-ked  talent.  His  refutation  rests 
mainly  on  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  insects,  for  which  he  received  a 
prize  from  the  French  academy  of  sciences, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  history  of  develop- 
ment in  animals.  His  principal  worits  are : 
Vermich  einer  Barstelhing  de*  Neroensyatema, 
wad  iribegondere  de»  OeMms  (LeipMc,  1814); 
LeMwh  der  Zootomie,  with  20  plates  engraved 
by  himself  (1818) ;  Erldmierungatafeht  sur  ver- 
gleiiihmdenAnitlomie(S  vols.,  lS2e-'Zt);  Ueier 
dm  Bhtthreiiilantf  der  Ingectea  (1^1.7)  \  Orund- 
sUge  der  tergUichenden  Anatomie  una  Phyaio- 
logie  (8  vols.,  Dresden,  1828) ;  VoTlemngen  &ier 
Psyehologie  (fjeipmc,  1881);  Brirfe&ber  Land- 
achaftamalerei  (1831) ;  SymboUh  der  mensch- 
lichen  Geslalt  (1852) ;  Erfahrungireiultate  am 
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artzUchenStTtdienunditrtgUeAem  Wirhenvfdh- 
rend  einea  Jialhen  JakrTmnd&rts  {1B59) ;  2fatur 
vnd  Idee,  od«r  das  Werdende  uvd  lein  OeaeU 
(yietma,  1861);  and  Leimaerinnerungen  und 
IhahBilrdigi^tm  (4  Tola.,  Leipaic,  1865-'6), 

CIBIIS,  Bimu  IdicUiu,  a  Boman  emperor, 
bom  at  Narbo  ^Narbonme)  in  Gaul  (according 
to  other  authonties,  at  ildllan  or  in  lUjrta), 
about  A.  D.  222,  died  in  283.  His  descent  is 
doobtfol,  but  it  is  supposed  that  his  father  was 
an  African,  and  his  mother  a  noble  Eoman 
ladT.  He  was  educated  inBome,  attained  the 
higiiest  military  and  civil  offioea,  was  pi-£etorian 
prefect,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  tlie 
l^ons,  on  the  assassination  of  Probus,  in  282. 
He  caused  jnstioe  to  be  executed  npon  the  as- 
saasina.  He  gsuned  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Sarmatiana,  and  prosecuted  the  war  against 
Uie  Peraans.  Undertaking  the  campaign  in 
midwinter,  and  making  a  rapid  march  through 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  he  ravaged  Mesopota- 
mia made  himself  master  of  Seleucia,  ana  car- 
ried his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris,  where  he  died 
suddenly  in  his  camp,  according  to  some  tilled 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

GIKDS)  VMor  IrUbb,  a  German  zoologist, 
bom  in  Leipsic,  Aug.  25,  1838.  He  is  tte 
grandson  of  Friedrieh  Angnst  Cams  (1770- 
1807),  who  was  a  professor  and  author  of  six 
posthumous  volumes  on  philosophy  (1808-'10). 
Hia  father,  Ernst  August  Oaras  (1795-1854), 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  surgery  at 
Dorpat,  and  author  of  a  handbook  of  surgery 
(1888).  Victor  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  became  assiatant  physician  there, 
and  in  1849  was  appointed  director  of  the  mu- 
seum of  coiroarative  anatomy  at  Oxford.  He 
returned  to  Leipsic  in  1851,  and  has  been  since 


versity.  He  has  published  System  der  tMeri- 
schen  Morphologie  (1858);  Icones  Zootomiem 
(1857  et  seq.) ;  with  Engelmann,  SibUotheea 
Zoologica  (2  vols.,  1863);  with  GeratSoker, 
Bdndbueh  der  Zoologie  (1868  et  seg.);  and 
ffesehiehte  der  Zoologie  Sis  auf  Johannes 
Mafler  vnd  Gharhi  Darwin  (Munich,  1872). 

CABTUIL,  ToHas  JMJ  GMzaks,  a  Spanish  au- 
thor, born  in  Seville,  Dec.  21, 1753,  died  Nov. 
0, 1834.  He  was  appointed  in  1795  governor 
of  the  new  colonies  in  Sierra  Morena  aid  An- 
dalnaia;  protested  against  the  French  invi 
of  Spain  in  1808 ;  from  1809  to  1811  servea  as 
commissary  in  the  Spanish  army  against  Napo- 
leon; in  1813  became  minister  of  finance;  re- 
linquished these  offices  to  assume  the  director- 
ship of  the  roynl  university  of  ladro;  was 
arrested  and  detained  in  prison  from  1S15 
to  1820,  and  exiled  from  1828  to  1827.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  member  of  the 
supreme  council  of  war,  of  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  boards,  and  a 
grandee  of  Spm.  He  learned  Hebrew  at  the 
age  of  57,  in  order  to  translate  tiie  Psalms. 
He  published  Los  Saltnos  (5  vols.,  Valencia, 
1819),  and  Los  Ubros  poeficos  de  la  Santa  Bi- 
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6Jm(6  vols.,  Valencia,  1827).  His  Opwscwlos 
ineditoa  enprosa  y  en  verso  appeared  after  his 
death  (13  vols.,  Madrid,  1847). 

CARVILHO  E  MELLO.     See  Pohbal. 

CARTER,  a  8.  E.  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
S.  E.  by  the  Minnesota  river,  and  intersected 
by  Crow  river ;  area,  375  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,580.  The  sui-feoe  is  undulating,  the  soil 
fertile,  and  it  ia  watered  by  numerous  lakea 
and  streams.  There  is  a  railroad  from  Minne- 
...  .._s  to  Cbaska,  and  the  proposed  Hastings 
and  D^ota  rdlroad  wiH  pass  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  298,852  bushels 
of  wheat,  122,140  of  Indian  com,  140,875  of 
oat8,33,987ofbarley,  64,207  of  potatoes,  19,684 
tons  of  hay,  211,497  lbs.  of  butter,  and  16,313 
of  wooL  There  were  1,691  horaes,  4,170  milch 
cows,  8,381  other  cattle,  5,501  sheep,  and  7,874 
awine.     Capital,  Chaska. 

CARTER,  John,  first  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony,  bom  in  England,  died  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  April,  1621,  He  left  his  country  for 
the  sake  of  religion,  and  established  liimself  at 
Leyden,  whence  he  was  sent  to  effect  a  treaty 
witt  the  Virginia  company  concerning  terri- 
tory in  North  America.  He  obtained  a  patent 
in  1619,  and  proceeded  in  the  Mayfiower  with 
101  colonists.  After  a  dangerous  voyage  they 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  Carver  was  unani- 
mously elected  governor.  He  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  infant  colony  with  prudence,  and 
exhibited  great  address  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  Indians,  but  died  within  four  mouths  after 
landing,  his  wife  surviving  him  only  six  weeks. 

CARTER,  JMathaa,  an  American  traveller, 
bom  at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  in  1782,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Jan,  81,  1780.  He  abandoned  the  study 
of  medicine  for  a  miUtary  life,  bought  an  en- 
signcy,  became  a  captain,  and  served  in  the 
war  by  which  the  Oanadas  came  into  the  pos- 
sesion of  Great  Britain,  At  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1763  he  undertook  to  explore  the  inte- 
rior of  North  America,  and  to  open  new  chan- 
neb  of  commerce.  He  penetrated  to  the  Minne- 
sotariver,  andretumedtoBostoninl768.  Pro- 
ceeding to  England,  he  unsuccessfully  solicited 
from  tie  king  requital  of  his  espenses,  and  md 
in  publishing  his  charts  and  journals.  He  was 
even  commanded  to  deliver  up  his  papers, 
now  ready  for  publication,  as  being  the  proper- 
ty of  the  government,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
Eurchase  them  from  the  bookseller  to  whom  he 
ad  sold  them.  In  1778  he  published  "Travels 
through  the  Interior  Parts  of  Noi-th  America," 
and  in  1779  a  "Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Tobacco  Plant." 

CARTO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de- Calais,  13  m.  N.  E.  of  Arras;  pop. 
in  1866,  6,648.  It  has  starch  and  sugar  fae- 
tories,  and  distJlleriea. 

ClRTi  1>  IHtet  an  American  author,  bom  in 
the  Miami  valley,  8  ra.  H".  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
April  26,  1820,  died  in  New  York,  Feb.  12, 

1871.  Her  parents  were  people  of  conwderable 
culture,  but  she  had  only  the  slight  advantages 
of  education  afforded  by  a  newly  settled  country. 
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She  began  writing  Tersea  nttheageof  ISyears, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  made  frequent  con- 
tribntiona  in  prose  and  verse  to  newspapei-s 
and  mag^iiies.  She  first  attracted  attention 
by  some  sketches  of  rural  life  published  in  the 
"National  Era,"  under  the  signature  "Patty 
Lee."  The  "  Poems  of  Alice  and  Phcebe  Oary," 
of  which  about  one  third  were  written  by  the 
latter,  appeared  in  Philadelpliia  in  1849.  In 
1850  the  two  sisters  removed  to  New  York, 
where  they  devoted  themselves  with  hiduatry 
and  success  to  literary  labor.  Alice  l>ecame  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  leadu^  Uterary  peri- 
odicals of  the  country,  and  her  articles,  both 
prose  and  poetry,  were  subsequently  collected 
in  volumes  which  were  warmly  welcomed  both 
at  homo  and  abroad.  She  dso  wrote  novels 
and  poems  which  made  their  first  appearance 
in  book  form.  Her  poems  are  characterized 
by  a  rare  naturalness  and  grace,  while  her 
prose  is  remarkable  for  its  realistic  character 
and  charming  descriptions  of  domestic  life. 
Her  last  illness  was  protracted  and  attended 
with  much  suffering,  Dut  was  l>ome  with  pa- 
tience and  cheerfulness.  Alice  Gary's  pub- 
lished works,  bcMdes  the  volume  above  men- 
tioned, are :  "  Olovernook  Papers,"  in  two  se- 
ries (18S1  and  1863),  and  "The  Ciovemook 
Children  "  (1864),  conbuning  sketches  of  west- 
ern life  and  scenery ;  "  Uagax,  a  Story  of  To- 
day "  (1852) ;  "  Lyra  and  other  Poems  "  (1858 ; 
enlarged  ed.,  including  "The  Maiden  of  Tlaa- 
oala,'' 18SB) ;  "Married,  not  Mated"  (1856); 
"Pictures  of  Country  Life"  (1869);  "Lyrics 
and  Hymns"  (1868);  "The  Bishop's  Son" 
(1867);  "The  Lover's  Diary"  (186r);  and 
"Snow  Berries,  a  Book  for  Young  Folks" 
(1869).  IL  Fhtebe,  an  American  poet«ss,  aster 
of  the  preceding,  bom  near  Cincinnati,  Sept. 
4,  1824,  died  at  Newport,  E.  L,  July  31,  1871. 
She  contributed  frequentiy  to  periodic^s,  but 
her  writings  were  chiefly  poems  very  different  iu 
style  from  those  of  her  sister,  being  more  buoy- 
ant in  tone  and  more  independent  in  manner. 
One  of  her  earliest  poems,  "Near  Home,"  writ- 
ten in  1843,  attracted  very  general  attention. 
Her  household  duties  while  living  in  New  York 
with  her  sister  interfered  somewhat  with  her 
literary  labor.  Her  published  works,  beades 
the  contributions  to  the  volume  issued  in  oon- 

i 'unction  with  her  sister,  werer  "Poems  and 
'arodies"(1854);  "Poemsof  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love"  (1868);  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
"Hymns  for  all  Christians,"  compiled  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Deems  in  1869.  She  wrote  a  very 
beautiful  and  touching  tribute  to  her  sister's 
memory,  which  was  published  in  the  "  Lady's 
Repository  "  a  few  days  before  her  own  death. 
— See  "Memoritd  of  Alice  and  Phoabe  Gary, 
with  some  of  their  Later  Poems,"  by  Mary 
Clemmer  Ames  (New  York,  1873). 

€lftT,  IrehthiM,  an  American  patriot^  bom 
in  Virpnia  about  1780,  died  there  in  September, 
1786.  His  family  waa  descended  from  Henry 
Lord  Hnnsdon,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  heir  apparent  of  the  barony.    He 


early  became  a  member  of  the  honse  of  bur- 
gesses. In  1764  he  served  on  the  committee 
which  reported  the  address  to  the  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  on  the  principles  of  taxation ; 
and  in  1770  wasoneof  thesignersof  the  "mer- 
cantile association,"  pledged  to  use  no  British 
fabrics  thereafter,  the  deagn  tieing  to  re^st 
by  practical  measures  the  encroachments  of 
the  government.  In  1778  he  was  one  of  the 
oommitttee  of  correspondence  by  which  tlie 
colonies  were  united  against  parliament;  in 
the  following  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  appointed  del^ates  to  the 
general  confess;  and  he  served  with  great 
distinction  in  the  convention  of  1776.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  he  rc- 

Sorted  the  resolutions  instructing  the  Viipnia 
elegates  in  congress  to  propose  mdependence. 
When  the  state  government  was  organized  he 
was  returned  to  the  senate,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president.  At  this  time  occurred  the 
incident  with  which  his  name  is  most  generally 
connected.  The  acjieme  of  a  dictatorship  had 
been  broached,  and  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent  Patrick  Henry  was  spoken  of  for  the 
post.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  agitation 
Cary  met  Mr.  Syme,  Mr.  Henry's  half-brotlier, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  assembly,  and  said  to  him : 
"  Sir,  I  am  told  that  your  brother  wishes  to  be 
dictator.  Tell  him  from  me  that  the  day  of 
his  appointment  shall  be  the  day  of  his  death, 
for  he  shall  find  my  dagger  in  his  heart  befora, 
the  sunset  of  that  day."  The  project  was 
^)eedily  abandoned.  Cary  soon  afterward  i-e- 
tu^d  to  his  estate  of  Ampthill,  in  Chesterfield 
co.j  where  he  died.  He  was  a  good  represen- 
tative of  the  former  race  of  Virginia  planters, 
dehghting  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  blooded 
horses,  and  improved  breeds  of  cattle.  He  waa 
a  man  of  aii^lar  courage,  and  was  called  by 
his  contcmporariea  "  Old  Iron." 

CABT,  Henry  FnwdB,  an  English  clergyman 
and  writer,  bom  in  Birmingham,  Dec.  6, 1772, 
died  in  London,  Aug.  14, 1844.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  an  "  Ode  to  Kosciusko  " 
and  a  volume  of  odes  and  sonnets.  At  Oxford 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  modem 
European  languages.  In  1797  he  waa  appointed 
vicar  of  Bromley  Abbot's.  His  translation 
into  blank  verse  of  the  DirAna  Gommedia  of 
Dante  (1806-'14)  gained  him  great  celebrity. 
He  also  translated  Ijie  "  Birds  "  of  Aristophanes, 
and  some  odea  of  Pindar.  His  continuation  of 
Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  English  Poets  "  from 
Johnson  to  Kirke  White,  and  his  "Lives  of  the 
early  French  Poets,"  are  meritorious  produc- 
tions; the  latter  were  published  anonymously 
in  the  "London  Magazine"  and  in  a  volume 
edited  by  his  son,  the  Eev.  Hem-y  Cary,  in 
1846.  From  1836  to  1882  he  was  assistant  li- 
brarian of  the  British  museum,  and  received  a 
government  pension  of  £200.  He  edited  edi- 
tions of  Pope,  Cowper,  Milton,  Thomson,  and 
Young.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
and  his  memoirs,  by  his  son,  witli  his  literary 
journal  and  letters,  were  published  in  1847. 
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CAM,  UHt,  ODe  of  the  founders  of  Liberia, 
born  a  slave  near  Bichmond,  Va.,  in  1780,  died 
at  Monrovia,  Africa,  Nov.  8,  1828.  In  his 
yonth  he  was  vicious  and  profane,  but  in  his 
STth  year  he  joined  the  Baptist  church.  With 
the  change  in  his  character  came  the  thirst  for 
imowled^.  He  soon  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  after  a  time  he  began  to  preach  to 
his  countrymen.  He  succeeded  in  rdsmg  by 
extra  work  $850,  with  which  he  redeemed 
himself  and  his  two  children  from  slavery.  He 
was  then  employed  in  a  tobacco  warehouse 
with  a  good  salary.  In  1815  he  became  inter- 
ested in  Africa  and  in  the  establtshment  of 
missions  there.  In  February,  1831,  he  went  to 
Liberia,  and  was  instmmental  in  the  removal 
of  the  colonists  from  their  first  unhealthy  po- 
sition to  Cape  Mesurado,  now  Monrovia.  He 
exerted  himself  in  the  erection  of  cabins  for 
the  settlers,  felling  trees,  prescribing  for  the  sick, 
preaching,  or  fighting  against  the  savages,  who 
had  determined  to  exterminate  the  colonists. 
Once,  when  the  latter  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  course  of  the  colonization  society  in  re- 
gard to  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  he  took  sides 
with  them  against  the  agent,  Jehudi  Ashmun,  al- 
though personally  his  friend;  but  foreseeing  the 
evils  which  woidd  follow  insubordination,  he 
acknowledged  his  error  and  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  the  society.  In  September,  1826,  Mr. 
Ashman  sailed  for  America,  leaving  the  entire 
control  of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oary. 
He  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  cask  of 
powder  in  a  building  where  he  was  making 
preparations  to  repel  an  assault  of  the  natives. 
CiRIATIDES,  in  architecture,  female  figures 
which  support  a  roof  in  lieu  of  colamns  or 
pilasters.  Vitruvius  says  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Caryte,  an  Arcadian 
village,  joined  the  Persaans  after 
the  batUe  of  Thermopylte ;  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Peraans  the  con- 
federate Greeks  destroyed  Oaryas, 
put  the  male  inhabitants  to  death, 
andenslaved  the  women.  Sculptors, 
in  commemoration  of  their  infamy, 
made  nse  of  representations  of  these 
women  to  sustain  roofe  and  heavy 
superincumbent  weights;  but  the 
use  of  caryatides  is  more  ancient 
than  the  date  of  the  story,  and  the 
Greeks  probably  derived  this  form 
in  architecture  from  Egypt. 
CASi,  Glavannl  deHa,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
author,  born  near  Florence,  June  38,  1503, 
died  in  Rome,  Nov.  14,  1556.  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  fauuly,  studied  in  Boli^na  and 
Padua,  and  led  a  gay  life  in  Eome ;  but  becom- 
ing a  priest  in  1588,  he  was  employed  in  1541 
on  a  papal  misaon  to  Florence,  and  elected  to 
the  newly  founded  aeeademia  fiormiUna.  In 
1544  he  beoame  archbishop  of  Benevento,  and 
was  subsequently  nuncio  at  Venice  nntjl  after 
the  death  of  Pope  Paul  III.  (November,  1546). 
The  new  pope,  Julius  III.,  being  nmfriendly  to 
him,  sold  the  post  of  clerk  of  the  camera,  which 
vol.  IV. — 4 
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lie  had  held  for  seven  years.  He  returned  to 
Venice,  remaining  there  till  after  the  accession 
of  Paul  IV.  (1555),  when  his  hopes  of  becom- 
mg  a  cardinal  were  frustrated  partly  by  his  pro- 
motion being  urged  by  France,  and  probably 
still  more  by  the  esistence  of  his  licentious  poem 
GapitoU  del/amo.  He  did  not  long  survive 
this  disappointment.  In  point  of  style  he  was 
the  best  Tftaiian  prose  writer  of  hb  day.  His 
most  celebrated  work,  (ralateo,  briefiy  laying 
down  the  rules  of  polite  behavior  and  illustra- 
ting the  manners  of  society,  has  been  transla- 
ted into  foreign  languages  and  passed  through 
many  additions.  His  writings  in  Latin  include 
translations  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  His 
lyrical  poems,  edited  by  Manage  (Paris,  1667), 
are  noted  for  their  purity  and  delicacy.  His 
licentious  poem  CapitoU  (Venice,  1538-'64), 
has  been  expunged  from  the  several  editions 
of  his  complete  works  (3  vols.,  Florence,  1752  ; 
4  vols.,  Milan,  1806). 

CISABIANCA,  Lonls,  a  French  naval  officer, 
born  at  Bastia  about  1755,  died  Ang.  1,  1798. 
Hcentered  the  naval  service  when  very  young, 
and  having  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Frencli 
revolution,  he  was  elected  to  the  national  con- 
vention ;  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  did  not 
vote  for  death,  but  merely  for  imprisonment. 
He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
counoU  of  500  i  after  which  he  iVas  appointed 
captain  of  L'Orient,  the  flag  ship  of  Admiral 
Brneys,  the  commander  of  the  fieet  which  took 
Bonaparte  and  his  army  to  Egypt.  When  this 
fleet  was  attacked  by  the  English  in  the  bay  of 
Aboutir,  Casablanca  fought  bravely  to  the  last, 
and  was  killed  with  his  son,  then  10  years  old, 
by  the  explosion  of  his  ship, 

CiSlClLEIIDA,  a  town  of  8.  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  18  m.  N.  E.  of  Oampobasso; 
pop.  about  6,000.  It  contains  several  churches, 
one  of  whion  is  noted  for  its  Tuscan  architec- 
ture, and  a  convent.  Wine  and  excellent  fruit 
are  lareely  produced  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  silkworms  are  reared.  Some  authorities 
identify  its  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  Calelo, 
in  the  territory  of  Larinnm,  where,  according 
to  Polybius,  Minucius  was  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  16  stadia  from  the  headquarters 
of  Hannibal  at  Gerunimn. 

CASAL,  or  Cazal,  Haniwl  Ayits  de,  a  Portuguese 
geographer,  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  died  at  Lisbon  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  Having  received  an  es- 
cellent  education,  he  took  holy  orders,  but  af- 
terward devoted  himsetf  to  the  exploration  of 
Brazil.  He  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Bra^ 
zilian  geography,  and  his  principal  work,  enti- 
tled Corogri^a  BTOiiliea  (2  vols.,  Eio  de  Ja- 
neiro, 1817),  elicited  the  admiration  of  Hum- 
boldt and  of  other  competent  judges. 

CASALE,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  province  of  Alessandria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  88  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Tnrin,  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Bedula;  pop.  in  1871, 
25,714.  The  citadel,  founded  in  1590,  was  one 
of  the  strongest  in  Italy ;  and  after  the  cam- 
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paign  against  Austria  in  1849  the  defences, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  were  rehuilt  and 
enlai^ed.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
marqnisate  of  Montferrat,  and  has  sustained 
several  sieges,  and  frequently  changed  its  maa- 
t«ra.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  district 
court  of  jnalice,  and  has  a  cathedral,  founded 
in  T42,  a  theatre,  and  a  royal  college.  The 
church  of  San  Domenico,  containing  a  tomb  in 
memory  of  the  princes  Palteolc^  is  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  and  several  fine 
works  of  ai-t  are  found  in  other  churches. 
Among  the  prominent  articles  of  trade  are  Mlk, 
hemp,  frait,  and  wine. 

ClSAL-niCCiiaBE,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Po, 
in  the  province  and  22  m.  S.  E.  of  Cremona ; 
pop.  about  4,600.  Tanneries,  and  the  manu- 
fiiotiire  of  glass,  pottery,  and  cream  of  tartar, 
are  carried  on.  The  townhas  a  superior  school, 
a  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  theatre.  A 
victory  was  achieved  hero  by  Sforza  over  the 

ClSAL-PCSTERlilVGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  30  m.  S.  E.  of  llUan,  on  the 
Brembiolo ;  pop.  about  6,500.  It  is  the  seat  of 
several  public  offices,  baa  a  church  and  sanctu- 
ary, manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  and  earthen- 
ware, and  an  extensive  trade  in  cheese. 

CASllUNZi,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  rises  in 
t]ie  mountains  8.  of  Bai'raoonda,  and  after  a 
course  of  300  m.  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  about 
50  m.  S.  of  the  Gambia.  Its  lower  coui-se  has 
been  ance  1860  within  French  territory.  The 
French  fort  of  Oarabane  is  situated  at  its  mouth. 

CISINOVA,  GioTumi  Clifono  de  Sdngilt,  an 
Italian  adventurer,  born  in  Venice,  April  2, 
1725,  died  in  Anstria  about  1803.  His  father, 
who  was  of  noble  descent,  was  an  adventurer 
and  comedian,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  Venetian  shoemaker,  Giovanni  was  sent  to 
Padua,  and  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
Gozzi ;  but  having  been  implicated  in  a  brawl 
between  the  students  and  the  police,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Padna,  and  went  to  Venice. 
His  adventures  there  are  described  in  his  me- 
moirs, and  reveal  the  frivolous  character  of  the 
Venetian  society  of  those  days.  Having  be- 
come notorious  for  his  profligacy,  he  was  final- 
ly thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  San  Andrea, 
but  effected  his  escape,  and,  after  wandering 
over  various  towns  of  Italy,  succeeded  in  find- 
ing at  Morterano  a  prelate  to  whom  he  brought 
letters  of  introduction  which  his  mother  had 
obtained  for  hwn,  and  wiio  recommended  him 
to  his  friends  at  Naples.  They  in  turn  snpplied 
him  with  letters  to  Cardinal  Acquaviva  in  Rome, 
who  brought  him  into  personal  contact  with 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and  this  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance laid  the  foundation  for  his  subsequent 
career.  His  devotion  to  the  poetical  ilai-chesa 
Gabrielli,  his  mental  encounters  with  the  litera- 
ti, his  conversational  triumphs  in  the  high  social 
circles  of  Rome,  were  all  brought  to  a  sudden 
close  by  his  connivance  in  an  elopement  which 
mive  offence  to  the  marchesa,  who  requested 
Cardinal  Acquaviva  to  dismiss  Casanova,  whom 
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he  employed  as  secretary.  The  cai-dinal  gave 
him  a  passport  for  Venice,  and  he  eventually 
reached  Constantinople,  in  company  with  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  into  whose  favor  he  bad 
infdnuated  himself.  He  was  received  with 
greatdistinetion  by  Cardinal  Acquaviva's friend, 
the  pasha  of  Caramania,  alias  count  de  Bon- 
neval,  who  introduced  him  toYnsnfAli,  whose 
wife  fell  in  love  with  him,  while  his  daughter 
Zelmi  was  offered  to  him  iu  marriage.  He  left 
Constantinople  surfeited  with  presents  and 
money,  which  he  lost  in  gambling  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Venice  in  1746,  where  he  accept- 
ed a  humble  mnrical  employment  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  theatre  San  Samuele,  in  order  to 
save  himself  from  starvation.  Here  he  fell  in 
with  the  rich  Venetian  senator  Bragadio,  but 
was  soon  again  compelled  to  remove  to  other 
places  in  order  to  escape  the  hands  of  justice. 
After  figuring  as  a  magician  at  Cesena,  as  a 

Sriest  at  Milan,  and  in  various  characters  at 
lantua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Venice, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Paris  on  Jime 
1,  17S0.  There  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  received  with  great  favor; 
the  marshal  de  Richelieu  became  his  bosom 
friend;  the  duchess  de  Ohartres  doted  upon 
him.  After  two  years  in  Paris  he  joined  his 
mother,  who  was  then  performing  at  the 
theatre  of  Dresden,  and  subsequently  pro- 
ceeded to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received 
with  much  favor.  On  his  return  to  Venice, 
July  25,  1755,  he  was  lodged  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  council  of  ten.  He  gi  n 
his  memoirs  an  entertaining  but  imp  1  abl 
account  of  the  skill  and  audacity  wl  1  h 
displayed  in  again  effecting  his  escap  E  ly 
in  1757  he  reappeared  in  Paris,  \  h  th 
dungeon  episode  added  considerahl  t  h 
notoriety.  He  now  tried  his  hand  t  p  1  fa 
and  financiering,  and  proposed  a  !  tt  n 
order  to  restore  the  equdibrium  of  tl  F  n  h 
exchequer.  A  meetii^  was  conven  d  d 
liberate  on  the  subject,  and  D'Alemb  t  n  1 
capacity  of  mathematician  was  vuvited  at 
tend  it.  Casanova's  persuasive  jiower  con- 
vinced the  most  skeptical  minds  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  his  project;  it  was  actually  adopted, 
but  he  did  not  remain  to  observe  its  develop- 
ment, being  sent  as  a  kind  of  government  spy 
to  Dunkirk,  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  met 
the  famous  adventurer,  the  count  de  St,  Ger- 
main, whom  he  suhseqoently  found  installed  at 
the  Hague.  After  failing  in  Ms  various  indus- 
trial speculations  at  Paris,  Casanova  went  to 
I  Holland  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  de 
Choiseul,  to  contract  a  loan  for  the  French 
govei'nment,  while  St.  Germain  had  received 
the  same  misMon  from  the  hands  of  Louis  XV. 
himself.  The  two  adventurers  were  veil 
matched,  but  us  they  found  the  Dutch  unwill- 
ing to  advance  any  money,  Casanova  resumed 
■his  travels.  At  Roche,  in  Vaud,  he  paid  his 
respects  to  Haller,  and  at  Femey  to  Voltaire. 
At  London  he  met  the  chevalier  d'JJon,  and  was 
introduced  to  George  III.,  bnt,  impHcated  in  a 
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charge  of  forgery,  left  the  Engliai  capital  in  a 
hurried  manner.  At  Brunswick  the  prince  of 
Pmsaa  helped  him  out  of  a  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty. His  rencontres  with  St.  Germain  con- 
tinued to  be  frequent  and  amusing.  At  Sans 
Souoi  he  had  an  audience  of  Frederick  the 
Great;  at  St.  Petershurg,  of  Catharine  II, 
Prince  Adam  Ozartorjski  introduced  him  to 
the  kii^  of  Poland.  He  retnmed  f«  Vienna, 
hnt  Maria  Theresa  would  not  receive  him,  and 
he  departed  for  Spain.  There  Ms  career  forma 
a  continued  series  of  soandals  and  intrigues. 
In  Barcelona  he  was  put  in  prison,  where  he 
beguiled  his  time  by  wntii^  Gonfviimone  delta 
storia  del  govemo  veneto  d'Amelof  de  la  Hoiis- 
laye  (Amsterdam,  1769).  After  recovering 
his  liberty,  be  betook  himself  in  1768  to  Aix, 
where  he  met  Cagliostro.  But  Casanova's  ro- 
ving career  was  now  drawing  to  its  close.  At 
a  dinner  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Paris 
he  had  met  Count  Waldstein  of  Bohemia,  a 
good-natured  man,  and  to  escape  from  the 
dangers  of  his  precarious  portion,  he  accepted 
the  ofBce  of  librarian  in  the  chflteau  of  the 
Bohemian  count,  where  be  spent  the  reman- 
ing years  of  bis  life.  Casanova  wrote  a  work 
on  Polish  history,  translated  the  Iliad  into 
French  verse  (4  vols.  4to,  Venice,  1778),  and 
was  the  author  of  an  account  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  various  other  writings,  among  which 
is  IcoBaweron,  ou  Eiitoire  d'Mdouard  et  cPAU- 
iobeth,  a  narrative  of  80  years  spent  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  f5  vols, 
8to,  Prague,  1788-1800).  Bnt  his  literary 
fame  rests  upon  his  Mmioirea  de  ma  ■nie  jm- 

Eu'en  1797,  written  during  his  residence  in  Bo- 
emia  (corrected  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  18S0), 

CISIS,  Las.    See  Las  Casas. 

CAS*  SiHTA.    See  Loeeto. 

CASAS  GRIHDES  (Span.,  great  honses),  a  town 
of  about  4,000  inhabitants  in  Chihuahua,  Mes- 
ico,  on  the  Casas  Grandes  or  San  Miguel  river 
35  m.  8.  of  Llanos,  which  first  became  noted  for 
ruined  edifices,  apparently  relics  of  an  aboriginal 
race.  These  ruins  are  found  about  half  a  mUe 
from  the  modem  town,  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  small  hill,  and  partly  on  the  plain  at  its 
foot.  They  consist  eniefly  of  the  remains  of  a 
large  edifice,  built  entirely  of  adobe,  or  mud 
mixed  with  gravel  and  formed  into  blocks  22 
in.  thick  and  about  8  ft.  long.  No  stone  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  in  them,  although  the 
similar  structures  found  in  Arizona  are  entire- 
ly built  of  stone.  The  outer  walls  are  almost 
all  prostrate,  except  at  the  corners,  and  were 
probably  only  one  story  high ;  the  inner  walls 
are  much  better  preserved,  varying  in  height 
from  5  to  50  ft.,  and  being  in  some  cases  5 
ft.  in  thickness  at  the  base.  The  central  parts 
of  these,  like  the  exterior  walls,  have  gen- 
erally fallen,  leaving  the  corners  towering 
above  the  rest.  The  portions  remiuning  erect 
seem  to  indicate  an  original  height  of  from 
three  to  MX  stories,  but  they  are  so  much 
washed  away  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
where  the  beams  were  inserted.    The  door- 
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ways  have  the  tapering  fonn  noticed  in  the 
ancient  structures  of  Central  America  and 
Yucatan,  and  over  them  are  circular  open- 
ings in  the  partition  walls.  The  stairways 
in  Chihnahua  were  of  wood,  but  in  Ari- 
zona of  stone.  Clavigero,  in  his  "History 
of  Mexico,"  tells  us  that  the  building  at  Casas 
Grandes  was  erected  by  the  Mexicans  in  their 
peregrination,  and  that  it  consisted  "  of  three 
floors,  with  a  terrace  above  them,  and  without 
any  entrance  to  the  lower  floor.  The  door  for 
entrance  to  the  building  is  on  the  second  floor, 
so  that  a  scalmg  ladder  is  necessary  It  is  dil 
floult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  such  an  edifice  bnt  its  mam  feature'4  seem 
to  1  ave  been  three  lai^  structu  ca  connected 
by  ranges  of  corridors  or  1  w  ai  artment*"  an  1 
enclosmg  several  courtyards  of  vanoni  dimen 
Bions  The  extent  from  H"  to  S  mntt  ha  e 
been  SOJ  ft  and  trom  E  to  'ft  about  3o0  ft 
A  ran^e  of  narrow  rooms,  lighted  by  circular 


openiU(,3  near  the  top.  jnd  li.iMiij,  pm,  or 
enclosures  3  or  4  ft.  high  in  one  corner,  sup- 
posed to  be  granaries,  extends  along  one  of 
the  main  walls.  Many  of  the  apartments  are 
very  lar^e,  and  some  of  the  enclosures  are  too 
vast  ever  to  have  been  covered  by  a  roof. 
Abont  200  ft.  W.  of  the  main  building  are 
three  mounds  of  loose  stones,  which  may  have 
been  burial  places;  and  300  ft.  W.  of  these  are 
the  remains  of  a  building,  one  story  high  and 
150  ft.  square,  conasting  of  a  nnmber  of  apart^ 
ments  ranged  around  a  sqnare  court.  Tor  some 
distance  S.  the  plain  is  covered  with  traces  of 
similar  buildings,  the  nature  of  which  cannot 
now  be  determined ;  and  for  20  leagues  along  the 
Casas  Grandes  and  Llanos  rivers  are  found  ar- 
tificial mounds  from  which  have  been  du^  up 
stone  axes,  eom-grinders,  and  various  articles 
of  pottery,  such  as  pipes,  jai-s,  pitchers,  &c., 
of  a  texture  far  superior  to  that  made  by  the 
Mexicans  of  the  present  day,  and  generxilly  or- 
namented with  angular  figures  of  blue,  red. 
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1)1  own,  and  black,  ■ 
Tlie  beat  apeumi  nr 
Chihual.il  I  ,  (J  1    [,. 


in  a  red  or  white  ground, 
comiujutl  a  high  price  in 
_|,1,  I    ij   I,  ,,  „.  _t)n   tha 


Oiisas  Grande'^  aru  tlie  rtmams  of  an  ancient 
Btone  fortress,  attributed  to  tho  same  people 
who  bnilt  the  Casas  Grandes,  which  was  prob- 
ably intended  as  a  lookuut. — On  the  Salinas 
and  Gila  rivers,  in  the  country  of  the  Pimoand 
Coco-Maricopa  Indians,  and  in  Arizona,  are  ruins 
of  like  character  and  evidently  identical  origin, 
to  which  the  same  name  ia  usnally  applied. 
The  Indians  call  all  such  rains  "  casas  de  Mon- 
tezuma." Of  those  on  the  Salinas  little  remains 
but  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish,  broken  pottery, 
and  the  traces  of  several  irrigating  canals.  On 
the  Gilo,  however,  there  are  three  distinct  bnild- 
ings,  all  enclosed  within  a  space  of  150  yards. 
The  largest  measures  60  by  40  ft.,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance looks  not  nnlike  a  square  castle,  with  a 
tower  rifiii^  from  the  centre.  The  southern 
wall  is  badly  rent  and  onimbled,  but  the  other 
three  walls  are  nearly  perfect ;  they  are  rough- 
ly plastered  over  on  the  outside,  and  hard- 
finished  inside  with  a  composition  of  adobe. 
The  material  of  which  they  are  constructed  is 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Casas  Grandes  of 
Chihuahua.  The  walls  are  perpendicular  with- 
in, but  their  esterior  face  tapers  in  a  curve  to- 
ward the  top.  One  of  them  is  covered  with 
i-ude  figures.  The  ends  of  the  beams,  which 
denote  by  their  charred  appearance  liiat  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  are  deeply  sunk 
in  the  walls,  and  show  three  stories  now  stand- 
ing. The  lower  floor  is  divided  into  five  apart- 
ments. There  is  an  entrance  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  hot  there  are  no  windows  except  on 
the  W.  side,  and  no  traces  of  an  interior  stair- 
way. The  other  two  buildings  are  much 
Bnialler,  and  one  of  them  was  perhaps  merely 
a  watch  tower.  Both  are  badly  ntined.  About 
200  yards  distant  is  a  circular  enclosure,  from 
80  to  100  yards  in  circnmferenee,  probably  in- 
tended for  cattle.  Tor  miles  around  the  plain 
is  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery. — The  pri- 
gin  of  these  ruins  is  a  subject  of  doubt.  They 
were  seen  nearly  in  their  present  state  by  the 
early  explorers  of  the  country,  and  the  Indians 
then  assigned  them  an  age  of  no  less  than  500 
years.  Mr.  Squier  supposes  them  to  have  been 
tlie  work  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Moquis, 
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Late  esplorations  have  shown  that  the  whole 
of  the  wide  region  drained  by  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers,  now  for  the  most  part  arid  and 
desolate,  was  once  widely  if  not  densely  popu- 
lated. On  the  clifis  borderii^  the  Colorado, 
and  on  the  shelves  of  its  rocky  banks,  in  places 
apparently  inaccessible,  are  remains  of  conad- 
crable  edifices.  Throughout  the  country  west 
of  the  Eio  Grande  are  the  outlines  of  buildings, 
iliscemible  by  the  stones  that  supported  adobe 
walls,  which  have  now  been  washed  away  by 
rains,  or  have  been  disintegrated  by  time.  The 
stone  buildings  of  the  existing  Fueblo  Indians  do 
not,  as  far  as  plan  is  concerned,  differ  muchfrom 
those  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  built  around 
courts,  and  are  generally  about  three  stories 
h  gh  the  alls  r  ceding  by  stages,  and  access 
t  mg  g  un  d  only  by  tl  e  use  of  ladders.  When 
the  e  ladde  s  are  d  awn  in,  the  various  sides 
p  e?ent  a  perpend  ular  front  to  an  enemy,  and 
the  bnilding  itseLt  becomes  a  fortress.  These 
teatures  nd  cate  that  betore  the  conquest  the 
qu  et  agr  cultural  population  of  what  ia 
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ally  called  New  Mexico  wai  subiect  to  raids 
or  incursions  fl'om  the  barbarous  hordes  roam- 
ing to  the  north  and  northeast,  against  whom 
their  casas  were  probably  an  etticient  protec- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  n  alls  of  these  'Struc- 
tures was  proved  during  the  Mexican  war, 
when  it  was  found  that  they  were  impregnable 
to  field  artillery.  To  gain  greater  security,  the 
ancients  built  on  the  nigh  mesas,  or  terrestrial 
islands,  that  abound  in  the  re^on  they  occu- 
pied (precisely  as  did  the  barons  of  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages),  whose  level  summits  could 
only  be  reached  by  narrow  and  eaaly  defensible 
passes,  in  many  cases  hewn  in  the  rock.  The 
remains  of  the  buildings  that  crowned  these 
natural  fastnesses  are  conspicuous  and  interest- 
ing features  in  the  wide  repon  embraced  be- 
tween the  Eio  Grande  on  the  east,  the  Gila  on 
the  south,  and  the  Colorado  on  the  west. 

CISAUBOII.  1.  Isaae,  a  Swiss  theologian  and 
critic,  bom  in  Geneva  in  February,  1669,  died 
in  London,  July  1,  1614.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  French  Protestant  minister,  studied  at  Lau- 
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sanne,  and  afterward  at  Geneva,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  at  the  age  of  23,  hold- 
ing the  position  for  14  years.  Meanwhile  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry  Stephens,  the 
celebrated  French  printer  and  publisher,*  by 
whom  he  had  20  children.  In  1696  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  bellea-lettrea  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Montpellier.  Two  years  afterward, 
at  the  Bolicitation  of  Henry  IV.,  he  went  to 
Paris  to  take  a  similar  professorship  in  the  uni- 
versity of  France;  bnt  the  jealousy  of  the 
Catholic  party  made  the  measure  impolitic,  and 
Henry  finally  appointed  a  Catholic  to  the  cWr, 
and  made  Gasaubon  royal  librarian.  At  the 
conference  of  Fontaineblean,  May  4, 1600,  Hen- 
ry constituted  him  one  of  the  Protestant  judges. 
The  Catholics  made  strong  efforts  to  win  Eim 
to  their  sdde,  and  it  was  given  ont  that  he  vra- 
vered  in  his  Mth.  Chagrined  that  hb  Protes- 
tant reputation  was  thus  impaired,  Oasaubon 
determined  to  leave  France,  and  therefore, 
availing  himself  of  the  occasion  of  Henry's 
death  to  get  leave  of  absence  from  the  queen, 
he  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  England 
in  October,  1610.  He  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction, made  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and 
some  say  also  of  Westminster,  and  received  a 
pension  of  £300,  which  he  hved  three  years  to 
enjoy.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 
He  spoke  Latin  as  well  as  he  did  his  mother 
tongue,  and  was  themost  critical  Greek  scholar 
of  his  ago.  His  works  are  numerous,  mostly 
philological  and  critical,  many  of  them  being  an- 
notated editions  of  the  classics,  including  Dioge- 
nes LaSrtius,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Sue- 
tonius. 11.  Blerie,  an  English  divine,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Geneva,  Aug.  14, 1599,  died 
in  England,  July  14, 1 671 .  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  England,  studied  at  Oxford,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  cure  of  Bleadon  in  1624,  and 
four  years  afterward  was  made  prebendary  of 
Canterbury  and  rector  of  Ickham.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Osfordin  1636.  Through 
his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  he  lost  both 
property  and  preferments  during  the  protecto- 
rate ;  and  Cromwell  made  irequent  efforts  to  win 
him  over  to  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth. 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  offered  him  the 
snperintendency  of  all  the  Swedish  universities, 
but  he  persisted  in  living  in  retirement  in  Eng- 
hmd  until  the  accession  of  cWles  II.,  when 
Ills  ecclesiastical  preferments  were  all  restored. 
He  published  in  his  lifetime  two  vindications 
of  tus  fatherfromtbeaspersionsof  his  enemies. 
His  theolo^oal  and  critical  works  are  numer- 
ous ;  he  edited  some  of  the  classics ;  and  his 
MSS.  are  preserved  in  Oxford.  He  believed  in 
the  existence  of  witches  and  familiar  spirits,  a 
faith  which  he  endeavored  to  defend  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Credulity  and  Incredulity." 

CASBIN,  KasUn,  Kukln,  or  Ctsvem,  a  forti^ed 
city  of  Peraa,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi, 
90  m.  H".  W.  of  Teheran,  in  lat.  36°  13'  N.,  Ion. 
49°  B8'  E. ;  pop.  in  1868  estimated  at  23,000. 
It  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  with  towers, 
and  is  said  to  exceed  Teheran  in  extent ;  but 
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whatever  grandeur  it  may  have  once  possessed 
has  been  destroyed  by  repeated  earthquakes. 
Whole  streets  he  in  ruins,  and  most  of  the  an- 
cient buildings  have  been  overthrown.  The 
palace,  though  much  dilapidated,  is  still  occu- 
pied by  the  governor.  A  mosque  with  a  large 
dome,  bazaars,  schools,  and  baths  are  the  other 
principal  buildings.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  velvets,  brocades,  a  coarse  cotton  cloth 
called  ierbag,  carpets,  sword  blades,  and  wine. 
Grapes  and  nuts  are  produced  abundantly,  and 
of  good  quality.  It  is  also  an  entrepot  for  the 
silks  of  Ghilan  and  Shirvan  destined  for  Bag- 
dad and  India,  and  fur  rice  from  the  Caspian 
provinces.  The  surrounding  plain  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  productive  districts  of 
Persia,  its  natural  fertility  being  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  vast  system  of  irrigating  canals, 
most  of  which  ore  now  choked  up,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Oasbin 
was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century,  and  under  the  SiifSde  dynasty  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
moval of  the  government  to  Ispahan  checked 
its  prosperity. 

«1SCA,  Pibttns  Seninig,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  Julius  Ctesar.  He  had  been 
attached  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and,  like  many 
others  of  the  dictator's  slayers,  submitted  him- 
self to  CiBsar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
received  aireepardon.  Itisstated  by  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  CiBsar,  that  when  Tullius  Cimber, 
according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  assassination  by  dropping  the 
fold  of  his  toga  from  bis  shoulder,  Casca  struck 
the  dictator  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a 
short  sword,  or  dagger,  but  failed  to  inflict 
either  a  deep  or  deadly  wound,  being  under 
the  influence  of  agitation,  if  not  of  fear,  when 
delivering  Uie  blow.  Otesar  on  feeling  the 
strode  turned  round,  it  is  said,  abruptly,  and 
caught  the  assassin  by  the  arm,  crying  out, 
in  Latin,  "What  dost  thou,  villain  Casca?" 
when  Oasea  calling  to  his  brother  in  Greek, 
"Help,  brother!  "  the  others  raOied  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  completed  the  bloody  deed.  No- 
thing is  known  of  Oasca's  history  after  the 
death  of  Cssar. 

C18C1DE  lUNGE,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
W.  part  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  coast  range  of  California. 
It  lies  about  100  m.  from  the  Paciflc,  and  runs 
nearly  N.  and  8.  Its  highest  summits  are  Mt. 
Ranier,  14,444  ft.,  and  Mt.  Baker,  10,760  ft.,  in 
Washington.  Mts.  Htt,  Jefferson,  and  Hood 
are  notable  peaks  of  this  range  in  Oregon.  The 
name  of  fie  chain  is  derived  from  the  cascades 
of  the  Columbia,  which  are  formed  where  that 
river  breaks  through  the  Cascade  range. 

CISCARILLA  (Span,  cageara,  bark),  a  medici- 
nal bark,  obtained  from  eroton  Eleuiheria,  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  which  grows  wUd  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Bahama  islands,  especially  on 
the  island  of  Eleuthera.  It  has  a  spicy,  bitter 
taste,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic.  When  burnt,  it 
emits  an  odor  so  agreeable  that  smokers  have 
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CaecoriUa  (Cnton  EleDthwia). 

snmetimes  mixed  a  sraall  quantity  of  it  with 
their  tobacco,  but  tliis  is  very  injurious. 

Cisco  FAY,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  lying  be- 
tween Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small  Point, 
20  m.  apart.  It  contains  several  hundred  small 
islauds,  some  of  which  are  favorite  resorts 
durli^  the  summer  season. 

ei^  in  law,  a  formal  statement  of  facts 
agreed  uponbythepartiaSjOrstatedby  ajudge, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  judgment  of  the 
court  thereon.  Formerly  in  England  cases 
were  sometimes  directed  by  the  court  of  chan- 
ceiy,  in  suits  pending  therein,  for  the  jndgment 
of  the  common  law  courts,  but  this  practice  is 
now  abolished, — Action  on  the  case,  or  trespaas 
on  the  case,  is  a  form  of  personal  action,  first 
used  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  a  remedy 
for  iiguries  to  which  the  forms  then  in  vogne 
were  not  adapted,  and  receiving  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  case  of  the  plaintiff  was  set 
forth  in  the  original  writ.  It  is  so  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope  as  to  lie  wherever  a  party 
has  sustained,  a  legal  iiynry  to  person  or  prop- 
erty, for  which  no  other  form  of  action  affords 
a  remedy.  This,  which  may  be  called  a  natu- 
ral species  of  action,  in  contradistinction  from 
tiose  which  are  of  a  more  technical  character, 
is  retdned  in  the  codes  which  have  recently 
been  adopted  in  several  of  the  American  states, 
the  purpose  of  which  has  been  to  amplify  plead- 
ings and  proceedings  at  law. 

CASE,  WiUlam,  an  American  Methodist  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Swansea,  Mass.,  Aug.  27,  1780, 
died  at  Alnwick  mission  house,  Canada,  Oct. 
19, 1855.  He  was  received  into  the  Kew  York 
conference  in  1805,  and  for  18  years  was  pi 
siding  elder  in  central  and  western  New  York 
and  in  Canada.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  Indian  schools  and  misaoas  ii 
Canada,  which  post  he  filled  till  his  death,  and 
became  known  as  "  the  apostle  to  the  Canadian 
Indians."  He  was  the  director  of  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  Canada,  and  thus  became  powerftil 
in  shaping  the  reli^ous  history  of  that  regii 


OASE-HAEDENING 

(AsriNE      'J  c  Cheese. 

(ASEKTJ  1  Or  Terra  dl  tavoro,  a  province 
of  Italj  f  rmerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  1  unded  by  the  provinces  of  Eome, 
Aquila  Campol  xsso,  Benevento,  Avellino,  and 
Nailes,  and  the  Mediterranean;  area,  2,30T 
sq  m  pip  m  18T3  695,764.  It  comprises 
tie  distncts  ot  Caserta,  Nola,  Sora,  Gaeta, 
and  Piedimonte  d'AIife.  The  most  important 
mountains  are  Mt.  Matese  in  the  southeast, 
the  Tifati  mountams  in  the  south,  and  the  Mas- 
sioo  in  the  northwest.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Garigliano,  with  its  tributary  the  Liri,  and 
the  Volturno.  Agriculture  is  flourishing,  and 
cattle  raising  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
The  province  has  large  woods  and  silk,  linen, 
and  tapestry  factories.  The  marshes  H.  of  tlie 
Volturno  have  by  drainage  been  converted 
into  arable  land.  II.  The  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  railway 
line  from  Naples  to  Oapna,  17  m.  N.  E.  of  Na- 
ples; pop.  in  1872,  39,143.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  a  seminary,  numerous 
churones,  a  convent,  a  military  school,  and  es- 
cellent  barracks,  and  is  noted  for  its  magnifi- 
cent royal  palace  and  aqueduct,  both  cnn- 
strttcted  by  Vanviteili  for  Charles  III.  The 
palace  contains  a  chapel  and  a  large  theatre, 
adorned  with  columns  from  an  ancient  temple 
of  Serapis.  The  gardens  are  supplied  witli 
water  from  a  distance  of  37  ra.  by  means  of  a 
fine  aqueduct.  The  principal  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  the  manufacture  of  silks. — On  the 
hills  behind  Caserta  is  Casbeta  Vbcchia,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  towers  probably  of  the 
8th  century,  and  containing  a  splendid  cathe- 
dral and  other  churches.  It  was  once  a  plaee 
of  great  importance,  but  has  been  eclipsed 
since  the  foundation  of  Caserta.  Both  towns 
were  founded  by  the  Lombards, 

CASE-URDENUifi,  a  process  of  liardeniug  the 
surface  of  iron  by  converting  it  into  steel.  For 
this  purpose  the  articles  are  placed  in  an  iron 
case,  together  with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal, 
and  subjected  to  the  process  of  cementation. 
The  carbon  absorbed  does  not,  in  the  short  time 
allowed  for  the  operation,  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface.  From  two  to  eight  hours  is  the  • 
nsual  time  that  the  articles  are  exposed  to  a 
dull  red  heat.  They  are  then  taken  out  of  the 
burnt  bone  dust  or  other  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance, and  further  hardened  by  quenching 
them  in  oil  or  cold  wafer.  Sometimes  they  are 
left  to  cool  in  the  case,  and  are  afterward  tem- 

Eered.  Prussiate  of  potash  has  in  various  ways 
een  found  a  very  useftil  material  for  aflbrding 
its  carbon  to  iron  for  producing  steel.  Being 
a  combination  of  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one 
of  nitrogen  with  one  of  potash,  it  offers  no  solid 
residue  that  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the 
chemical  change,  or  impars  the  quality  of  the 
steeL  In  case-hardening,  it  is  sprinkled  or 
rubbed  upon  the  ii'on  heated  to  dnll  red,  and 
this,  after  being  put  in  the  fire  for  a  few  min- 
ntes,  is  taken  out  and  tempered  in  water. 
The  process  is  a  convenient  one  where  small 
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article^  are  to  be  exposed  to  much  wear,  these 
being  easily  made  of  soft  iron,  and  thun  es- 
temallj  hardened.  It  is  also  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  give  a  good  surface  to  small  articles 
which  are  desired  to  receive  the  h^h  polish 
of  which  steel  is  snaceptible. 

CJ8ES,  CiMit  de  Ids.    See  Lab  Cases. 

CiSE  SHOT,  or  CanisUt  Shtt,  a  mis.'^ile  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  wrought-iron  balls,  packed 
in  a  tin  canister  of  a  cylindrical  shape.  The 
halls  for  field  service  are  regnlariy  depos- 
ited in  layers,  bat  for  most  kincb  of  edege  and 
naval  ordnance  they  are  merely  thrown  into 
the  case  unljl  it  is  filled,  when  the  lid  is  sol- 
dered on.  Between  the  bottom  of  the  canister 
and  the  charge  a  wooden  bottom  is  inserted. 
The  weights  of  the  halls  vary  with  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ordnance,  and  Uie  regnlationa  of 
each  service.  For  siege  and  garri^n  artillery, 
the  balls  are  sometimes  arranged  round  a  spin- 
dle projecting  jtom  the  wood  n  bott  n  e  the 
in  a  bag  in  the  sh  pe  of  a 
grape  (whence  the  name 
gi'ape  shot),  or  in  regular 
layers  witli  round  wood 
en  or  iron  plates  between 
each  layer,  the  whole  cov 
ered  over  with  a  canvas 


tor,  Gen.  Shrapnel!  of  th 
British  army,  is  a  th  n  oas 
iron  shell,  from  o  e  th  r  1 
to  three  fourths  of  an  m 
thick,  with  a  diaphrai; 
or  pfu:^ition  in  the  m  d  1 
The  lower  compartment  s 
destined  to  receive  a  burst 
ing charge;  the  upper  one 
contains  leaden  n  usket 
balls.  A  fiise  is  n^erted 
containii^  a  carefully  j  r 
pared  composition  the  ac 
curacy  of  whose  bum  ng 
off  can  be  depended  upon.  A  composition  is 
run  between  the  balls,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  shaking.  When  used  in  the  fidd,  the  fuse 
is  cut  off  to  file  len^h  required  for  the  distance 
of  the  enemy,  and  mserted  into  the  shell.  At 
50  to  70  yards  from  the  enemy  the  fuse  is 
burnt  to  the  bottom,  and  explodes  the  rfiell, 
scattering  the  hullets  toward  the  enemy  pre- 
cisely as  if  common  case  shot  had  been  fired  on 
the  spot  where  the  shell  exploded.  The  pre- 
cision of  the  fuses  at  present  attained  in  several 
services  is  very  great,  and  thus  this  projectile 
enables  the  gunner  to  obtain  the  exact  eflect 
of  grape  at  ranges  where  formerly  round  shot 
only  could  be  used.   . 

CitSET,  a  central  county  of  Kentucky,  trav- 
ersed by  Green  river  and  the  Rolling  fork  of 
Salt  river;  area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
e,884,  of  whom  544  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  hilly  and  broken.  The  Cincinnati,  Lesing- 
ton,  and  East  Tennessee  railroad  is  to  pass 
through  it.     The  chief  productions  in  1870 


CASHEW  NUT  53 

were  ie,77S  bushels  of  wheat,  3S6,850  of  In- 
dian com,  42,747  of  oats,  116,841  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 23,469  of  wool,  and  145,983  of  tobacco. 
There  wei-e  2,780  horses,  1,973  milch  cows, 
2,954  other  cattle,  13,047  sheep,  and  19,340 
swine.    Copitid,  Liberty. 

CISHIN.    See  KASHAiir. 

CISHEL  (anc.  CarHol,  the  "habitation  in  the 
rock"),  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  and 
12  m.  N.  E.  of  Tipperary,  and  90  m.  S.  W.  of 
DubUn;  pop.  in  1871,  3,976.  Partof ifis  well 
built,  but  it  has  a  poverty-stricken  appearance, 
is  destitute  of  manufa«ture3,  and  has  been  on 
the  decline  for  many  years.  It  contdns  an 
Anglican  parish  church,  a  nunnery,  chapels, 
schools,  barracks,  a  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and 
court  houses.  Its  most  interesting  object  is 
the  famous  "rock  of  Oashel,"  which  rises 
abmptly  from  the  plain  outside  of  the  city,  and 
ia  ci'owned  with  tne  finest  collection  of  ruins 
n  Ireland     These  consist  of  a  tonnd  tower 


splendid  Gotliic  cathedral  bviilt  about  the  12th 
century,  a  monastery  and  a  castle  of  about  tlie 
same  date,  and  a  chapel  of  hewn  stone,  with  a 
roof  of  the  same  material,  buUt  in  the  Sason 
and  Norman  stj'les  of  architecture,  and  still 
showing  marks  of  extraordinary  beauty.  These 
remains,  which  are  viable  at  a  great  distance, 
are  all  within  an  enclosed  area.  At  the  foot 
of  the  rook  are  the  ruins  of  Hore  abbey  and  of 
a  Dominican  piiory.  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of 
Limerick,  and  his  nobles  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Henry  II.  here  in  1173.  Cashel  was 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  is  often  dignified  by  the  title  of  "the 
city  of  kings."  In  flie  civjl  wars  following  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  taken  by  Lord  Inchi- 
quin,  and  afterward  by  Cromwell.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Catholic  archbishopric.  The  former 
Anglican  archbishopric  of  Cashel  has  recently 
been  united  with  the  bishopric  of  Waterford. 

CISHEW  SCT,  the  fruit  of  the  anaeardiiim 
oceidentale,  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and 
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other  tropical  countries.  The  tree,  ivhieh  re- 
sembles the  walnut  tree,  is  largo,  with  ova], 
blunt,  altemftte  leaves;  the  flower  is  rose-col- 
ored and  fragrant;  the  stem  furnishes  a  milky 


juice,  which  when  dr\  becomes  black  and  is 
used  as  a  yaniish  The  tree  also  secret«s  a 
gum  having  the  qualities  of  gum  arable,  and 
known  in  commerce  as  co^ii  (lum  In  South 
America,  trora  whence  it  is  imported,  book- 
binders use  it  a""  a  varnish  for  their  hooka  to 
protect  them  from  moths  and  ants  The  fruit 
13  a  pear-shaped  receptacle,  having  an  agreea- 
ble acid  flavor  with  some  astringenoj,  and  at 
the  end  the  kidnej-shaped  ash-colored  nut. 
This  has  a  shell  of  three  layers,  the  outer  and 
inner  hard  and  dry,  while  the  intermediate  con- 
'  tains  a  quantity  of  black,  acrid,  cavistio  oil, 
strong  enough  to  excoriate  the  lips  of  those 
■who  crack  the  nut  with  their  teeth ;  and  in 
India  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  floors  to 
drive  away  ants.  To  destroy  this  acrid  matter, 
the  nuts  are  roasted,  which  renders  them  when 
eaten  wholesome  and  agreeable.  The  roasting 
is  carefully  conducted,  as  the  acridity  of  the 
fmnes  is  sufficient  to  produce  severe  inflam- 
mation in  the  face  and  hands  of  the  roaster. 

CISHJIEKE,  or  Kasbmlr,  a  kingdom  m  the  N. 
W.  part  of  India,  almost  enclosed  by  ranges  of 
the  Karakorum  and  Himalaya,  which  smarate 
it  from  Chinese  Tartar?,  Thibet,  and  the  British 
districts  of  Lahoul  and  Spiti  and  the  Pnnjaub ; 
area  estimated  at  75,000  sq.  m. ;  xx>P-  at  750,- 
000.  It  extends  from  lat.  33°  17'  to  36°  N.,  and 
from  Ion.  73°  30'  to  7S°  40'  E.,  and  includes  the 
famous  vale  of  Cfahmere,  the  provinces  of  Ja- 
moo,  BaJti,  Ladakb,  Cbamba,  and  some  others. 
^The  valley  of  Cashmere  is  of  irregular  oval 
form,  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains,  the  summits 
of  some  of  which  aie  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  It  is  from  5,B0O  to  6,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  the  allnvial  plain  which  forms  its  bot- 
tom is  70  m.  long,  40  m,  wide,  and  about  2,000 
sq.  m.  in  area,  that  of  the  whole  valley  being 
4,500  sq.  m.  It  is  entered  by  many  passes, 
11  of  which  are  practicable  for  horses.  The 
highest,  moluding  that  of  the  Pir  Panjal,  have 


an  elevation  of  aboit  12  (UO  ft  The  pjincipai 
river  is  tht  Jhylura  a  tiibitary  of  the  Indii= 
which  recenes  numerc  is  tnbutinei  from  the 
mountains  and  flews  through  the  Baramula 
pass  into  the  Pniyaub  Several  small  lakes 
jj-e  scattered  through  the  valley  Thus  abun 
d'mtly  irrigated  and  tertilized  by  rains  which 
unlike  those  ot  most  parte  ot  India,  are  hght, 
the  soil  attains  an  extraordinary  fertihty, 
yielding  returns  of  from  30  to  60  fold  of  the 
pnneipal  crop"  Eice,  the  common  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  the  staple;  wheat,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, maize,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  to 
lome  extent  cotton  is  found  to  flourish ;  escu- 
lent vegetables,  kitchen  herbs,  and  saffron  are 
abundant,  and  the  lakes  supply  the  poorer 
classes  with  a  nutritions  though  iuidpid  article 
of  food  in  the  nngiara  or  water  nut,  the  seed 
of  the  trapa  Impinota,  which  is  ground  into 
flour,  roasted,  boiled,  or  eaten  raw.  About 
fiO,000  tons  of  this  nut  are  annually  taken  from 
the  Wullar  lake.  Among  the  fruits  are  the 
apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  pome- 
granate, and  grape.  Flowers  of  rare  beauty, 
particularly  the  rose,  which  is  highly  culti- 
vated, abound  in  the  valley.  Many  of  the  for- 
est trees  attain  a  vast  size;  among  them  are 
the  Hunalayan  cedar,  the  chunar,  the  poplar, 
the  lime,  and  the  wild  chestnut.  The  willow, 
maple,  birch,  alder,  pine,  and  white  thorn  we 
common.  Every  village  has  its  grove  of  chu- 
nars  and  poplars,  planted  centuries  ago  by 
order  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  and  now  forming 
one  of  the  richest  ornaments  of  the  valley. 
Bears,  both  brown  and  black,  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  other  wild  animals  are  leopards, 
£'  lekals,  foxes,  stags,  gazelles,  and  wild  goats, 
irds  of  prey  are  numerous,  including  a  spe- 
cies of  vulture  of  great  size.  Game  birds  are 
very  plentiful.  Venomous  reptiles  are  rare, 
Tlie  native  horses  ai-e  small  and  hardy.  Cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous.— The 
moat  valuable  minerals  are  iron  and  lime- 
stone, both  of  which  are  abundant;  copper, 
plumbago,  and  lead  are  also  known  to  exist. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  milder  than  in 
many  parts  of  India,  but  the  stillness  of  the 
midsummer  air  ^ves  the  heat  an  oppressive- 
ness scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  (80^  to  85°  at  noon  in  the 
shade),  and  the  winter  is  sometimes  severely 
cold.  Snow  falls  abundantly.  The  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  speaking  a 
Saniirit  dialect,  with  a  large  admixture  of 
Persian,  in  which  latter  tongue  the  records 
and  correspondence  of  the  government  are 
written.  They  are  divided  in  sect  into  Sun- 
nis  and  Shiabs,  the  former  being  the  more  nu- 
merous and  regarded  as  orthodox.  The  Cash- 
merians  are  preeminent  among  Indian  natjons 
by  their  physical  perfections.  The  men  are 
tall,  robust,  well  formed,  and  industrious;  the 
women  famous  for  their  beauty  and  fine  com* 
plexious.  They  are  a  gay  people,  fond  of 
pleasure,  literature,  and  poetry,  but  are  repre- 
sented by  many  travellers  as  peerless  in  enn- 
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nm^  and.  a^a^lce  and  notorioii''ly  addicted  to 
Ivinq  Tbiv  ipptar  to  be  of  Ilmdoo  ongiti. 
At  the  hejruming  it  the  present  centnry  the 
population  ul  the  viUer  wn  8un  000,  which 


has  bet-n  reduced  "by  pestilence  famine,  and 
earthquakes  to  2011000  Ib  1^28  an  earth- 
quake destroyed  1,200  persona ,  two  months 
later  the  cholera  earned  oft  100  000  in  40  days; 
and  in  18^8  famine  and  pestilence  committed 
BtiU  more  frightful  lavages  The  chief  towns 
are  8eiina(,m'  or  Caahmeie,  the  cipital  (see 
Sbbihagub),  Islamabad  bhupeyon,  Pampnr, 
and  bopur  The  prmeipal  maunfactures  are 
the  celebrated  Caaimere  shawli  gun  and  pis- 
tol barrels,  paper,  lacquered  ware,  and  attar 
of  roses. — The  conntry  was  conquered  by  the 
Mogul  emperor  Akbar  in  1587,  by  the  Afghans 
in  1T53,  and  by  the  Sikha  in  1819,  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  transferred  by  the  lat- 
ter to  the  British  under  the  treaty  of  Lahore 
in  1848,  and  was  immediately  sold  by  its  new 
owners  to  Gholab  Sing  for  the  sum  of  £750,000 ; 
but  by  the  compact  between  the  mahartyah 
and  the  British  goverament,  the  r^'ah  is  to  be 
assisted  in  defending  himself  against  hb  ene- 
mies, and  British  Bupreinacy  is  acknowledged. 
— See  Vigne'a  "Travels  in  Kashmir"  (3  vols., 
London,  1843);  "Travels  in  India  and  Kash- 
mir," by  E.  Sehonberg  (2  vols.,  London,  1858) ; 
and  "Diary  of  a  Pedestrian  in  Cashmere  and 
Thibet,"  by  Captain  Knight  (London,  1868). 

CISHHERE  (Fr.  eachemire),  a  textile  fiibrio 
made  of  the  fine  wool  of  the  Thibet  goat.  In 
Cashmere  the  wool  is  received  from  Thibet 
and  Tartary,  and,  after  being  bleached,  is  spun 
and  dyed  of  various  colors.  The  weavers,  em- 
ployed by  the  merchants  for  a  few  cents  a  day, 
receive  the  yams,  and  in  their  shops,  or  at 
looms  in  their  own  houses,  proceed  to  weave 
them  after  the  patterns  ordei'ed.    Each  loom 
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is  estimated  to  produce  five  shawls  a  year; 
but  a  sii^le  one  of  the  finest  shawls  sometimes 
occupies  the  work  of  a  whole  shop,  keeping 
two  to  fonr  persons  constantly  engaged  upon 
it,  for  an  entire  year.  The  total  number  of 
looms  in  Cashmere,  it  is  believed,  is  abont 
16,000,  The  process  of  weaving  the  shawls 
with  variegated  figures  is  conducted  without  a 
shnttle,  each  colored  yam  of  the  woof  being 
worked  upon  the  warp  with  its  separate  wood- 
en needle ;  and  as  the  work  goes  on  very  slow- 
ly, it  is  customary  to  divide  it  among  several 
looms,  and  then  join  the  pieces  together.  This 
13  so  skilfully  done  that  the  seams  are  not 
detect«d.  As  the  pattern  is  worked,  the  right 
Bide  is  the  under  one  upon  the  frame,  and  is 
not  seen  by  those  who  work  it  upon  the  upper 
or  rough  mde.  The  shawls  are  made  smgls 
and  in  pmrs,  either  square  or  long ;  the  former 
measures  from  63  to  72  inches  on  a  aide,  the 
latter  126  inches  by  54.  To  work  a  single  long 
shawl  without  a  seam,  and  of  the  finest  thread 
in  the  warp  as  well  as  the  woofi  in  the  most 
elaborate  pattern  and  esquisit*  colors,  would 
require  the  labor  of  about  three  years ;  and  as 
in  this  time  the  colors  are  likely  to  change,  and 
the  fabric  to  receive  injury  from  worma  or 
otherwise,  such  shawls  are  rarely  attempted. 
The  fine  shawls  are  more  usually  made  upon 
13  different  looms  for  a  pwr, — The  principal 
market  is  in  the  London  semi-annual  public 
sales,  which  of  late  years  have  materially  de- 
creased, chiefly  owing  to  the  direct  impor- 
tation into  France  by  Paris  houses  having 
agents  in  Cashmere.  In  1853  the  London 
sales  amounted  to  £100,000;  in  1862,  £270,- 
000;  in  1860  only  £80,000.  ■  In  1871  the  total 
import  of  India  shawls  into  England  was  1,657, 
against  8,843  in  1810.  On  account  of  the 
Kaaco-Gennan  war  there  was  but  one  public 
sale  in  1871,  amounting  to  £27,000.  In  ISTO 
the  June  sale  amounted  to  £36,245.  These 
sales  included  long  shawls,  square  with  plain 
and  filled  centres,  pieces,  scaifa,  cravats,  capes, 
fringes,  .fee.  The  buyers  are  from  France, 
Bel^um,  Germany,  England,  the  United  States, 
and  sometimes  from  Russia  and  Turkey.  The 
prices  range  from  £3  to  £70,  and  occasionally 
£100  for  exceptional  qualities  and  patterns. 
The  finest  and  choicest  shawls  now  go  exda- 
sively  to  Paris  direct  fram  India ;  Bus»ans  and 
Italians  sometimes  buy  the  best,  but  do  not 
import  them.  Very  few  of  the  higher  priced 
shawls  are  raanufactnred,  though  in  some  pub- 
lic sales  in  London  shawb  have  been  sold  at 
from  £160  to  £220  each.  The  maharwah  of 
Cashmere  has  control  of  the  exports  of  shawls, 
and  thi-ough  his  agents  sends  some  to  the  Lon- 
don sales. — Varions  attempts  have  been  made 
to  naturalize  the  Thibet  goat  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  1819  a  cross  between 
the  Thibet  and  a  Tartar  variety  was  introduc- 
ed into  France,  and  subsequently  some  of  tlie 
stock  was  sent  to  England.  Some  years  ago 
Dr.  J.  E.  Davis  of  Columbia,  8.  C,  imported 
nine  pure  breed-  Thibet  goats,  the  stock  of 
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which  was  introduTOd  into  Tennessee  and  other 
states.  But  all  attempts  at  naturahzation  have 
resulted  m  the  production  of  an  interior  quality 
of  wool,  owinft  it  is  supposed,  to  the  influences 
of  climate.  In  California,  however,  the  goat 
has  been  snccessfully  introduced,  and  is  now 
very  numerous;  and  it  is  thought  tiiat  the 
climate  of  that  state  will  he  fevorable  to  tlie 
quality  of  the  wool.  The  attempts  to  im- 
port and  manufacture  the  wool  in  Europe  have 
not  been  successfiil.  The  native  weavers  are 
brought  up  to  the  trade  from  their  infancy, 
and  are  proficient  in  the  highest  degree ;  whUe 
to  the  water  of  India  in  which  the  wool  and 
shawls  are  washed,  and  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
brilliant  colors  of  the  cashmere  shawls  are 
supposed  to  be  due.  In  Paris,  Lyons,  Ifiraes, 
and  Bheims  there  are  extensive  mann&cto- 
ries  for  the  production  of  imitation  cashmere 
shawls,  the  best  of  which  are  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  genuine  ones  by  experts,  but  which 
are  extensively  exported.  The  value  of  India 
shawls  imported  into  New  York  in  1872  was 
$164,118. 

CiSUDR  (Pol.  Katimieri),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral mouarchs  of  Poland.  I.  The  Peattfnl,  son 
of  Miecislas  II.  and  of  Risa,  a  German  prin- 
cess, died  in  1058.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1084  his  mother  ruled  the  country  as 
regent ;  but  the  fevors  she  bestowed  upon  her 
own  countrymen,  and  their  ill  conduct,  caused 
an  outbreak  of  national  hatred,  and  Bixa  fled 
to  Germany.  Oaaimir  followed  her.  Poland, 
left  without  a  ruler,  became  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  anarchy  and  lawlessness;  the  lately 
established  Christian  church  also  suffered  great- 
ly from  pagan  persecutions.  Profiting  by  this 
state  of  afflurs,  the  Bohemians  made  an  incar- 
sion  into  Poland,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Gnesen. 
In  1040  Casimir  was  recalled  by  his  countrymen 
from  Germany,  where  he  was  living  in  quiet 
retirement  occupied  with  exercises  of  religions 
piety,  which  gamed  him  the  surname  of  "  the 
Jlonlt."  SUghtly  assisted  by  Henry  III.  of 
Germany,  he  rained  his  authority,  and  re- 
stored Christianity  and  a  r^ular  administra- 
tion of  justice,  conquered  Masovia,  gained  Bres- 
Ian  and  other  places  from  the  Bohemians,  and 
was  honored  with  the  titie  of  restorer  of  Po- 
land. His  wife  was  Dobn^niewa,  sster  of 
Yaroslav,  the  grand  duke  of  Kiev.  His  suc- 
43essor  was  Boleslas  n.  the  Bold,  his  eldest  son. 
n.  Tin  JnBt,  bom  in  1188,  died  in  1194.  He 
was  the  youi^st  of  the  four  sons  of  Boleslas 
III.,  among  whom  that  monarch  divided  Po- 
land, and  i-eigned  over  the  reunited  country 
after  the  expulsion  of  Miecislas  III.  in  lltf. 
He  is  greatly  renowned  for  his  personal  virtues, 
as  well  as  for  the  introduction  of  laws  defend- 
ing the  peasants  against  the  nobles  and  officers 
of  the  court.  Under  him  the  Polish  senate 
waa  first  organized,  consisting  of  bishops,  pala- 
tines, and  castellans.  He  made  successhil  ex- 
peditions to  Volhynia,  Halicz,  and  Lithuania. 
ni.  l*e  Cireat,  bom  in  1809,  died  Nov.  5,  1370. 
u'  of  Ladislaa  Lo- 


kietek  (the  Short),  who  had  restored  the  union 
and  the  power  of  the  long  disti'acted  kingdom. 
While  still  a  prince  Oasimir  displayed  his  tal- 
ents as  governor  of  Great  Poland,  as  well  as 
his  bravery  in  tlie  wars  of  his  father  against 
the  order  of  Teutonic  knights,  but  also  exhibit- 
ed habits  of  great  dissoluteness.  In  1333  his 
father  bequeathed  liim  his  throne,  with  the 
advice  not  fo  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the 
Teutonic  kn^hfcs;  but  the  inclinations  of  the 
young  king  were  for  peace,  and  he  soon  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  in  wnich  the  knights  ceded 
the  districts  of  Kujaw  and  Dobrzyn,  but  gained 
Pomerania,  To  secure  peace  from  the  kings 
of  Bohemia,  he  sacrificed  to  them  the  rich 
province  of  Silesia  for  the  resignation  of  their 
cltums  on  Poland.  The  PoMsh  nation,  dissatis- 
fied with  his  acts,  sought  redress  at  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  pope  gave  a  favorable  decision, 
commanding  the  knights  to  restore  aU  the 
Polish  districts,  and  to  rebuild  the  destroyed 
churches;  but  the  knights  scorned  the  bnll,  and 
maintained  their  conquest.  In  the  mean  while 
Casimir  had  strengthened  his  reign  by  salutary 
and  peacefnl  reforms,  as  well  as  by  the  erection 
of  numerous  castles  and  fortifications.  The 
adoption  of  his  nephew,  Louis,  son  of  Charles 
Robert,  king  of  Hungary,  as  sucoeasor  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  confirmed  by  the  assembly 
of  the  nation  at  Cracow  (1889),  seemed  the 
alliance  with  Hungary.  In  1340  the  death 
of  Boleslas  of  Masovia  and  Haliez,  who  died 
without  progeny,  offered  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  the  annexation  of  Red  Russia,  which 
was  ea^y  executed  in  two  sncoessful  cam- 
paigns. A  consequence  of  these  was  an  incur- 
sion of  the  Tartars  (1841),  at  the  summons  of 
certain  Busaan  princes,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  wronged.  Oasimir  fortified  and  defended 
the  hoe  of  the  Vistula,  and  by  the  speedy 
retreat  of  the  invaders  Poland  escaped  totd 
destniction.  In  1344  some  difBculties,  caused 
by  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  brought  about  a  short 
war  with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  which  was 
begun  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  and  ended 
with  the  acquiation  only  of  Fraustadt.  Sub- 
sequently parts  of  Lithuania,  Masovia,  and 
Volhynia  were  added  to  Poland.  But  the 
successes  achieved  hv  Oasimir  in  time  ofpeace 
were  still  more  glorious.  The  diet  of  wislica 
(184T)  sanctioned  a  double  code  of  laws  for 
Great  and  LitUe  Poland,  digested  by  the  ablest 
men  of  the  country,  based  in  part  on  the  an- 
cient statutes  of  the  nation,  and  in  part  on  the 
German  or  the  so-called  Magdeburgian  institu- 
tions, according  to  which  the  commercial  cities 
were  governed.  The  rights  of  both  nobles  and 
peasants  were  determined  and  secured,  and  so 
great  was  the  zeal  of  Oasimir  in  defence  of  the 
latter  against  the  former,  that  he  was  called 
the  king  of  the  peasants  i^dl  Jtmiotkbw).  Ifo 
less  great  was  his  ardor  and  activity  in  pro- 
moting industry,  commerce,  arts,  and  sciences 
(particularly  proved  by  the  foundation  in  1384 
of  the  university  of  Cracow),  and  in  adorning 
and  strengtliening  the  country  with  buildings 
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for  public  T«se  and  defence;  and  ttnia  he  de- 
eerfed  the  remark  of  an  ancient  historian,  that 
he  inherited  Poland  of  wood  and  left  it  of  stone. 
Aftricultnre,  industry,  and  general  wealtli  ^ad- 
nally  increased  nnder  Casimir ;  and  the  nches 
and  liberality  of  the  state  were  displayed  on 
the  occaaon  of  the  marriage  of  his  granddaugh- 
ter with  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
which  was  celebrated  for  20  daja  at  Cracow. 
But  his  reign  had  also  its  shades:  unhappy 
marriages;  love  affairs  condemned  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  church ;  an  excommunication  by  Jhe 
archbishop  of  Cracow ;  a  deadly  revenge  taken 
on  its  innocent  announcer;  the  subsequent 
humiliation  of  the  Idng  by  the  pope;  and  a 
great  defeat  by  the  Wallachians.  A  fall  from 
a  horse  ended  tiie  life  of  the  most  popular 
monarch  of  Poland. — Among  the  olfl  ects  of  the 
love  of  Casunir  was  the  Jewess  Esther,  the 
heroine  of  many  romances,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  haniime  protection 
which  he  and  his  laws  bestowed  on.  her  people 
in  Poland,  in  the  time  of  most  barbarons  per- 
secutions in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I¥.  Born 
in  1427,  died  at  Grodno  in  1492.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ladislas  Jogiello,  and  brother  and 
successor  of  Ladislas  III.,  at  whose  death  in 
1444  Casimir  was  grand  dute  of  Lithuania. 
He  accepted,  but  hesitatingly,  the  call  to  the 
throne  of  Poland.  His  long  reign  is  remark- 
able for  severd  diet?  held  at  Lublin,  Piotrfc6w, 
&o. ;  for  a  sQocesaful  war  of  14  years  against 
the  Teutonic  knights,  terminated  in  1466  by 
the  peace  of  Thorn,  which  gave  to  Poland  the 
western  part  of  Prussia  and  tlie  suzerainty  of 
theeastem;  and  for  the  subseqnent  long  period 
of  general  prosperity,  lusury,  and  relaxation 
of  the  national  spirit  The  introduction  of  the 
Latin  language  into  the  schools  and  public 
life  of  Poland  dates  partionlarly  from  this 
reign.  Of  the  sis  sons  of  Casimir,  one  was 
elected  king  of  Bohemia  and  Unngary,  thi'ee, 
John  Albert,  Alesander,  and  Sigismuud,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  one 
became  a  cardinal,  and  one  was  canonized. 
V.  See  JoHH  Casimir. 

CISIXO,  or  SboM  Ca§ino,  a  celebrated  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  established  by  St.  Benedict 
in  629,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Italian  province  of  Oaserta,  over  the 
town  of  San  Germano,  the  ancient  Oasinum,  48 
m.  B".  N".  "W.  of  Naples,  in  fonner  limes  the 
seat  of  a  famous  castle  and  of  a  temple  of 
ApoHo.  The  beauty  of  the  spot  attractedmany 
visitors  to  the  abbey,  and  the  medical  skill  of 
the  friare  many  invalids,  while  pilgrims  re- 
sorted there  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the 
Benedictines  were  deemed  to  possess  miraeu- 
loas  balms  derived  from  Mount  Zion.  The 
monastery  is  a  massive  pile,  moi'e  like  a  palace 
than  a  convent.  The  church,  erected  by  St. 
Benedict,  was  destroyed  in  the  6th  century  by 
the  Lombards,  rebuilt  in  the  8th,  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  9th,  restored  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  lOtli,  ravaged  by  the  Normans 
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and  rebuilt  in  the  11th ;  ruined  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1349,  and  restored  in  18G5 ;  fell  down 
in  1649,  and  was  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands,  and 
consecrated  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  IfaT. 
Its  interior  surpasses  in  beauty  and  costliness 
of  decoration  every  church  in  Italy  except  St. 
Peter's.  In  our  times  the  abbey  presents  many 
intellectual  attractions,  as  its  inmates  have  es- 
tablished a  press  and  published  a  variety  of 
valuable  works. 

ClSttBU,  a  town  of  Italy,  5  m.  N.  E.  of  Na- 
ples; pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Pietro  ilartino.  It  has  four 
churches,  and  produces  quantities  of  ^Ik. 

CISPJRI,  Cut  Ful,  a  German  theolo^n, 
bom  at  Dessan,  Feb.  8,  1814.  He  studied  in 
Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  in  1857  became  profes- 
sor of  divinity  at  the  university  of  Chnstiania 
in  Norway,  He.  has  written  a  number  of  crit- 
ical works  on  Biblical  subjects,  including  trea- 
tises on  Obadifth,  lawah,  Mcah,  Daniel,  and  the 
apostolic  symbols,  and  has  been  active  as  joint 
editor  of  the  Lutheran  Tidiir^t  of  Copenha- 
gen. A  third  edition  of  his  Qrammatica  Ara- 
hica  appeared  in  1866. 

CISPE)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tlie  province 
and  50  m.  S.  E.  of  Saragossa,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Guadalupe  with  the  Ebro;  pop. 
in  1867,  9,403.  It  has  a  castle,  several  con- 
vents, and  four  hospitals.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  extensive  plantations  of  olive  and  mulberry 
trees.  In  1412  a  congress  was  held  here  of 
the  Aragonians,  Catalonians,  and  Yalendans, 
to  settle  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

CASPIAN  SEi  (called  by  the  Russians  also  the 
sea  of  Astrakhan ;  ano.  Mare  C'aspium  or  HyT' 
oanvm  ;  Gr.  Kapizia  ftjiatroa),  an  inland  sea,  lying 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  between  lat.  36°  30' 
and  47°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  46°  48'  and  64°  25'  E. ; 


u.. ,  area,  according  to  Berghaus,  156,800  sq. 
m.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.,  N.,  and  N.  E.  by 
Bnssia,  S.  and  8.  W.  by  Persia,  and  E.  by  Tur- 
kistan.  It  has  few  bays,  the  most  important 
being,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  Emba  hay,  iTertvoi 
gulf  Karasu  inlet,  Manghishlak  gulf,  bay  of 
Alesander,  Kenderlinsk  gnli;  Kara-Eugaz  bay, 
and  Balkan  bay;  on  tiie  European  sid&  Kizil 
Agatch  and  Kuma  gulfs,  and  several  smaller  in- 
dentations. At  the  S.  exti-emity  of  the  sea  is 
Astrabad  bay.  The  Emba  river,  which  enters 
the  bay  of  its  own  name  by  several  mouths,  and 
the  Atrek,  are  almost  the  only  considerable 
rivers  which  it  receives  on  the  E.  side,  though 
the  Osus,  or  Amoo,  which  now  enters  the  sea 
of  Aral,  is  supposed  to  have  once  Sowed  into  it. 
On  the  N.  and  "W.  its  basin  is  far  more  exten- 
sive. The  Ural,  the  Volga,  the  Kama,  the 
Terek,  and  the  Kur  here  pour  their  waters  into 
it,  and  most  of  them  are  constantly  bringing 
accumulations  of  sand,  wliich  in  some  instances, 
as  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Volga,  form  littie  islands, 
projecting  several  miles  from  the  coast.  All 
this  part  of  the  coast,  as  far  S.  as  the  Sulafc,  is 
of  alluvial  formation ;  thence  S,  to  the  peniii- 
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snla  of  Apsheron  it  is  of  tertiary  formation, 
broken  hj  occasional  carboniferous  strata ;  and 
from  Apsheron  around  the  8.  extremity  of  the 
sea,  the  shores  are  low  and  sandy^  vrifli  lofty 
hills  risii^  in  the  background.  On  the  E.  and 
S.  E.  is  fonnd  a  cretaceous  subsoil,  covered 
with  moving  aanda ;  the  surface,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cape  Karagan,  being  flat.  In  fact, 
the  coast  generally  is  so  low  tliat  most  parts 
are  overflowed  when  tie  wind  sets  in  strongly 
from  the  opposite  qnarter.  Naphtha,  or  peti'o- 
leum,  is  found  in  immense  quantities,  particu- 
larly in  the  vicinity  of  Baku  on  the  peninsula 
of  Apsheron  and  on  the  island  of  Naphthaliii, 
in  the  bay  of  Balkan.  There  is  a  large  export  of 
petroleum  to  the  Tartar  and  Persian  ports  on 
the  8.  and  E.  shores  of  the  sea.  In- May,  1869, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  conflagration 
caused  by  the  accidental  ignition  of  lai^e  naph- 
tha streams  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  waters  are  not  so  salt  as  those  of  the 
ocean,  owing  to  the  immense  volume  of  fresh 
water  constantly  poured  in  by  the  Volga  and 
other  large  rivers.  It  is  very  deep,  particularly 
on  the  8,  shore,  wherealineof  450  lathoma  will 
not  reaeh  bottom ;  but  in  the  north  and  off  the 
months  of  the  Volga  it  is  quite  shallow,  with 
frequent  shoals.  Iliere  are  no  tides,  and  the 
sea  has  no  outlet^  the  superfluous  waters  being 
carried  off  wholly  hy  evaporation,  Estraor- 
dinary  changes  in  its  level  have  been  noticed, 
but  never  explained ;  according  to  native  ac- 
counts, the  surface  rises  and  falls  several  feet 
in  periods  of  about  80  years.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  and  in  1812  an  attempt 
was  made  hy  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  to  ascer- 
tain the  difference  by  a  series  of  levellings  and 
barometrical  meaaorements  across  the  Cauca- 
sian isthmus  to  the  Black  sea.  Measurements 
were  made  in  two  places,  one  of  which  made 
the  Caspian  348  ft.  lower  than  the  Black  sea, 
and  the  other  301  ft.  lower.  A  survey  made 
by  the  Bussian  government  in  1830-7  proved 
the  diffei-ence  of  level  to  be  84  ft.  Sturgeon, 
sterlets,  balugas,  salmon,  and  seals  are  taken 
in  great  numbers. — We  know  Kttle  of  the  an- 
cient commerce  of  the  Caspian.  About  the 
middle  of  the  13th  centiu^  much  of  the  trade 
of  W.  Europe  with  India  passed  over  it,  As- 
trakhan being  then,  as  now,  its  chief  port.  On 
the  seizure  of  Constantinople  by  ibe  Turks 
commerce  was  forced  into  other  channels.  In 
1560  an  English  company  made  a  truitless  at- 
tempt to  render  it  a  channel  of  commerce  with 
Persia  and  Tnrkistan.  Peter  the  Great  had  its 
coasts  explored  by  Dutch  nav^tors,  partly 
with  the  view  of  founding  stations  for  the  In- 
dian trade  on  the  Person  seaboard,  but  his 
project  was  not  carried  out.  No  Russian  con- 
quest was  made  on  the  Caspian  sea  until  the 
time  of  Catharine  II.,  and  it  was  not  tifl  still 
more  recent  periods  that  Rnssia  succeeded  in 
obtaining  full  control  over  its  trade,  which 
is  small,  though  constantly  increasing.  The 
lai^st  class  of  vessels  navigalmg  the  Cas- 


pian, carrying  from  90  to  200  tons,  are  called 
»chuyU,  and  are  built  of  the  timber  of  the  boats 
that  bring  hreadstuffs  down  the  Volga  to  As- 
trakhan, Another  class  of  vessels,  of  superior 
sailii^  qualities,  carry  from  70  to  140  tons,  and 
are  called  raacMpa.  Besides  these,  a  great 
number  of  small  craft  are  employed  in  coast- 
ing, flghing,  and  as  lighters.  The  Caspian 
steamboat  navigation  company  was  chartered 
in  1858,  and  steamboats  are  now  common  on 
the  Volga  and  at  all  the  important  ports  in  the 
C^pian,  Canals  uniting  the  head  waters  of 
the  Volga  with  Lake  Ilmen  and  the  Dflna 
establish  connections  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Baltic.  The  Rusaan  government  nas  pro- 
jected a  canal  to  connect  the  Caspian  with 
die  sea  of  Azov,  and  then  with  the  Black  sea, 
for  which  suiTevs  were  made  in  1855, 1860, 
1864,  and  1871.  The  principal  ports  are  As- 
trakhan and  Bakn,  from  which  trade  is  earned 
on  with  Astrabad,  Balfniah,  and  other  Persian 
ports  on  the  sonth,  and  with  Manghishlak,  Bal- 
kan, i&c.,  on  the  east.  Bussia  maintains  a  fleet 
on  the  Caspian,  and  has  three  fortified  settle- 
ments on  the  E.  coast. — Doreau-Delamalle's 
Gioqraphw  p&ysiowe  de  la  Mer  Noire,  Eich- 
wald's  Seise  avfaera  Ka&piicTien  Meere  und  in 
den  Xaviaevs,  Hommiure  de  Hell's  Zea  steppes 
de  la  Mer  Gaspimine,  the  £esehreibun$  pub- 
lished by  Sawitsch  and  Sabler,  giving  their  sur- 
vey of  the  respective  elevations  of  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas  (St,  Petersburg  and  Leipsic, 
1849),  and  Petermann's  Mittkeilungen^  iii.,  rii., 
1860,  contain  valuable  information  on  this  sea. 
CASS,  the  name  of  seven  counties  in  the 
United  States.,  L  A  8.  W.  county  of  Michi- 
gan, bordering  on  Indiana;  area,  528  sq.  to.  ; 
pop.  in  1870,21,094.  It  has  a  level  surface, 
diversified  hy  a  number  of  small  lakes,  and 
occupied  by  prairie,  oak  openings,  and  dense 
forests.  Iron  and  limestone  are  the  principal 
minerals.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Sonthern,  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
Michigan  Centrd  railroads.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  630,371  bushels  of  wheat, 
670,013  of  Indian  com,  175,665  of  oats,  802,- 
058  of  potatoes,  33,078  tons  of  hay,  443,183 
Iba.  of  butter,  143,918  of  wool,  and  42,278  of 
maple  sugar.  There  were  7,143  horses,  5,648 
milch  cows,  6,702  other  cattle,  36,770  sheep, 
and  23,330  swine.  There  were  7  manufac- 
tories of  agi'icultural  implements,  11  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  7  of  fnmiture,  5  of  iron 
castings,  7  of  saddlery  and  harness,  B  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  3  of  woollen 
goods,  8  flonr  and  24  saw  mills.  Capital, 
Cassopolis.  U.  A  N.  "W,  eonnty  of  Indiana, 
droned  by  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers ;  area,  420 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  24,193.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  nvers  are  high  bluffs ;  the  rest  of  the 
surface  is  generally  flat,  and  divided  between 

Erairies  in  the  N.  and  forests  in  the  8.  part, 
t'is  traversed  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
and  by  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,  and 
the  Columbns,  Chicago,  and  Indiana  Central 
railroads.    The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
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401,154  bushels  of  wheat,  312,434  of  Indian 
eoiB,  00,835  of  (.ats,  55,07T  of  potatoes.  11,934 
of  flax  seed,  H>,516  tons  of  hay,  810,583  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  56,444  of  wool.  There  were 
4,989  horses,  4,361  milch  cows,  6,181  other 
cattle,  18,180  sheep,  and  14,706  swiae.  There 
were  7  floor  mills,  81  saw  mills,  1  manufac- 
tory of  cors,  4  of  machinery,  9  of  carriagea  and 
wagons,  6  of  furniture,  2  of  iron  castings,  1  of 
linseed  oil,  and  5  of  saddlery  and  harness. 
Oapit^il,  Lt^ansport.  IIL  A  W.  central  coun- 
ty of  Illinois,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Illinois  river, 
and  N.  by  the  Sangamon,  both  of  which  ore 
here  navigable  by  eteamboftts;  area,  350  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,580.  The  surface  is 
level,  ondconwsts  of  prdries  and  woodlands; 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Peoria,  Pekin,  and  Jactsonviile,  the 
Springfield  and  Illinois  Sontheastem,  and  the 
Eookford,  Eock  Island,  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
roads; the  Jacksonville  division  of  the  Chica- 
go and  Alton  raiboad  intersects  the  S.  E. 
comer.  The  chief  productione  in  1870  were 
139,219  bushels  of  wheat,  1,146,980  of  Indian 
com,  168,784  of  oats,  and  4,136  Ions  of  hay. 
There  were  3,518  horses,  2,281  milch  cows, 
6,198  other  cattJe,  4,235  sheep,  and  12,685 
swine.  There  were  3  flour  and  3  saw  mills,  1 
paper  mill,  and  2  mann&ctoriea  of  carriages 
and  wagons.  Capital,  Beardstown.  IT.  A  N". 
central  county  of  Minnesota,  nearly  encircled 
except  on  the  west  by  the  MisMssippi,  which 
rises  in  Itasca  lake  on  its  N.  W.  border ; 
area,  4,750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  380.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams  and  hikes,  the 
lai^est  of  which  is  Leech  lake,  in  the  N.  part. 
Pme  and  other  timber  is  abundant.  The 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the 
S.  part.  The  estimated  value  of  farm  pro- 
ductions in  1870  was  $1,770;  of  live  stock, 
$1,360.  V.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Iowa;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1870,  6,464.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Kishnabatona  river,  an  affluent 
of  the  Missouri,  and  watered  by  affluents  of 
the  Nodaway  river.  The  Chicago,  Eock  Isl- 
and, and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  54,529 
bushels  of  wheat,  335,500  of  Indian  com, 
23,144  of  oats,  18,867  of  potatoes,  7,061  tons 
of  hay,  and  56,185  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
954  horses,  868  milch  cows,  3,398  other  cattle, 
1,386  sheep,  and  1,820  swine.  Capital,  Lewis. 
Vt.  A  TV.  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on 
Kansas,  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the  Osage 
river ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S70, 
19,206,  of  whom  602  were  colored.  There  are 
numerous  springs  of  good  water,  and  several 
quarries  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  The  sur- 
face is  moderately  uneven  and  occupied  chiefly 
by  fertile  prairies.  The  Pacific  railroad  of 
Missouri  crosses  the  S.  E.  comer.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  305,789  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,711,952  of  Indian  com,  262,472  of 
oats,  83,859  of  potatoes,  12,100  tons  of  hay, 
252,508  lbs.  of  batter,  33,630  of  wool,  and  19,- 
281  of  tobacco.      There  wore  8,053  horses, 
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1,441  mules  and  asses,  5,366  milch  cows, 
13,514  other  cattle,  9,187  sheep,  and  33,140 

■  e.  There  were  6  floor  and  7  saw  mills, 
5  mannfaetories  of  saddlery  and  liar- 
Capital,  Harrisonville.  V!l.  A  S.  E. 
county  of  Nebraska,  bounded  N.  by  tlie  Platte 
river,  and  separated  &om  Iowa  on  the  east 
by  the  Missouri ;  area,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,151.  It  is  well  watered  and  fertile, 
the  surface  being  undulating  prairie.  The 
Burlington  and  llissouri  Eiver  railroad  trav- 
erses it.  The  chief  prodnetions  in  1870  were 
324,670  bushels  of  wheat,  674,558  of  Indian 
com,  137,986  of  oats,  78,107  of  potatoes,  11,971 
tons  of  hay,  and  171,363  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  3,310  horses,  2,748  nwlch  cows,  4,870 
other  cattle,  3,098  sheep,  and  7,419  swme. 
There  were  8  flour  and  2  saw  mills,  and  8 
manufactories  of  saddlery  and  harness.  Cap- 
ital, Flattsmouth. 

CASS,  Lewis,  an  American  statesman,  horn  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9,  1782,  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  17,  1866.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Jonathan  Cass,  who  served  in  the  revolu- 
tion and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army. 
In  1799  he  was  stationed  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
where  his  son  found  employment  as  a  teacher. 
In  the  following  year  the  family  went  to  Ma- 
rietta, Ohio,  where  Lewis  studied  law,  and  in 
1803  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  to 

Sractise  in  Zanesville.  In  1806  he  married 
lizabeth  Spencer,  of  Wood  co.,  Va.,  and 
shortly  afterward  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  In  tliis  capacity  he  drew  up  the 
address  to  Jefierson  embodying  the  views  of 
the  legislature  on  Aaron  Burr's  expedition, 
and  drafted  the  law  under  which  Burr's  boats 
and  provisions,  built  and  collected  in  Ohio, 
were  seized.  From  1807  to  1818  he  was  state 
marshal.  In  the  war  of  1813  he  was  colonel 
of  the  third  Ohio  volunteers  under  Gen.  Hull, 
and  after  Hull's  surrender  was  appointed  colo- 
nel of  the  27th  infantiy,  and  was  shortly  after- 
ward promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was 
in  command  of  Michigan,  and  in  October,  1818, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory.  He 
acted  as  govemor,  and  ex  officio  as  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs,  for  18  years,  during 
which  time  he  negotiated  23  treaties,  secured 
by  cession  of  different  tribes  immense  tracts  of 
land  in  the  northwest,  instituted  surveys,  con- 
structed roads,  built  forts,  and  organized  coun- 
ties and  townships.  In  1815  he  purchased  for 
$12,000  a  homestead  tract  of  500  acres  in  De- 
troit, which  the  subsequent  geowtli  of  the  citj' 
made  immensely  valuable.  In  1820,  in  com- 
pany with  Schoolcraft  and  others,  he  explored 
the  upper  lakes  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  traversing  5,000  miles.  The  results 
of  this  and  of  subsequent  expeditions  were 
published  in  the  "North  Araencaa  Eeview" 
m  1838-'9.  In  1831  President  Jackson  nomi- 
nated him  secretary  of  war,  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  war  department  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Florida  war,  1835-'6.    In 
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1836  te  was  seat  aa  minister  to  France. 
In  this  capacity  lie  settled  tlie  inderamty  dis- 
pnte  by  obtaining  the  interest  withheld  when 
the  principal  was  paid.  In  183T  he  embarked 
at  Marseilles  in  the  frigate  Constitution  for 
Egypt  via  Constantinople,  following  the  coast, 
stopping  at  the  principal  ports,  and  making 
excnrsiocs  into  the  interior.  He  was  on  es- 
cellent  terms  with  Louis  Philippe,  of  whose 
character  he  gave  a  favorable  account  in  his 
"King,  Court,  and  Government  of  France," 
published  in  1840.  The  most  marked  incident 
of  hia  dipiomatio  career  was  his  attack  on  the 
quintuple  treaty^  for  the  suppresaon  of  the 
dave  trade,  which  led  to  his  resignation  in 
1S43,  In  January,  1845,  he  waa  elected 
TTnited  States  senator  from  Michigan,  which 
place  he  resigned  on  his  nomination,  May  33, 
1848,  aa  democratic  candidate  for  ttie  presi- 
dency. A  division  in  the  democratic  party  in 
New  York  gave  that  state  to  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
secured  his  election  by  a  mnjoritj  of  36  elec- 
toral Yotes.  In  Jnne,  1849,  Cass  was  re- 
elected to  the  senate  for  tlie  remainder  of  his 
original  term.  In  tlie  next  session  he  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  "Wilmot  proviso,  though  he 
waa  instructed  by  the  legislature  of  Michigan 
to  vote  for  it.  In  1850  he  was  a  member 
of  Clay's  compromise  committee,  but  did  not 
vote  for  the  fuj^tive  slave  bill.  He  was  again 
elected  a  senator  for  six  years  from  March  4, 
1851,  In  the  democratic  ctinvention  at  Balti- 
more, in  May,  1852,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidenljal  nomination,  but  was  unsuccessfuL 
In  1854  he  voted  for  Douglas's  KansM-Ne- 
hraska  bill  proposing  a  repei  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  but  including  a  provision  embody- 
ing Cass's  suggestion,  in  the  famous  Kichol- 
son  letter,  to  leave  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  the  power  to  regulate  their  own 
iustitntaons,  subject  only  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Subsequently  he  declined 
to  obey  the  instniotiona  of  the  Michigan  le^- 
lature  as  to  hie  votes  on  tlie  Kansas  question. 
In  the  democratic  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
in  May,  1856,  he  was  not  a  candidate,  and 
warmly  concnrred  in  the  nomination  of  Mr 
Buchanan,  who  on  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1857  nominated  Cass  as  secretary  of 
state.  In  December,  1860,  when  Buchanan 
refused  to  reenforee  Major  Anderson  and  re- 
proviaon  Fort  Sumter,  he  promptly  resigned 
and  closed  a  pubho  career  of  64  years.  Du- 
ring the  war  he  warmly  sympatliized  with  the 
national  cause,  and  lived  to  see  its  complete 
success.  He  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and 
of  the  purest  integrity,  a  fine  scholar,  and  an 
effective  public  speaker.  In  private  life  he 
was  distinguished  for  a  generons  hospitaUty, 
which  his  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  dis- 
pense. Besides  his  published  works  above 
noticed,  he  was  author  of  an  "  Inquiry  respect- 
ing the  History,  Traditions,  Languages,  &c,, 
of  the  Indians  living  within  the  United  States  " 
(Detroit,  I83S),  and  of  several  historical  and 
acientific  sketches  and  addresses. — See  "  Life 
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and  Times  of  Lewis  Cass,"  by  W.  L.  G.  Smith 
(Few  York,  1856). 
CiSSiGNiC  See  GeANiBie  db  Cassaonac. 
ClS81in>EK,  king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Antipa- 
ter,  bom  about  854  B.  0.,  died  in  297.  Histo- 
ry ^ves  no  account  of  his  life  previous  to  823, 
in  which  year  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Baby- 
lon, in  order  to  defend  his  fiitber  Antipater  from 
the  accusations  which  had  been  made  agmnst 
him  before  Alexander.  Cassander's  pride,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  servility  he  saw  eshibited 
at  the  conqneror's  court,  are  said  to  have  of- 
fended that  monarch  and  caused  him  to  treat 
his  visitor  with  indignity.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause,  it  seems  certain  that  the  inter- 
view between  the  two  led  Cassander  to  a  vio- 
lent hatred  of  the  great  ruler,  so  undisguised 
that  when  Alexander  died  hut  a  short  time 
after,  Cassander's  name  waa  everywhere  con- 
nected with  a  story  which  attributed  his  death 
to  poison.  When  Antigonus  waa  sent  by  An- 
tipater  against  Enmenes  in  331,  Cassander  was 
appointed  chiliarch,  or  second  in  command  of 
the  expedition ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  319,  he  was  confirmed  in  this  office  by  Poly- 
sperchon,  whom  his  father,  ignoring  the  claims 
of  his  son,  had  left  regent  of  Macedonia.  In- 
dignant at  being  kept  in  a  secondary  position, 
he  declared  war  aeainst  Polysperchon,  having 
first  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Lagi 
and  Antigonus.  Polygierchon  had  apparently 
won  the  favor  of  the  Greek  cities  by  declaring 
them  independent  of  Macedonia,  and  Athens 
was  especially  well  disposed  toward  him.  He 
had  also  the  influence  of  Olympiaa  on  his  side ; 
and  Antigonus,  whom  he  considered  the  most 
formidable  of  his  opponents,  was  at  war  with 
Enmenes  in  Asia.  But  Cassander's  genei-al  Ni- 
canor  held  Munychia  and  the  Pirteus,  the  port 
fortresses  of  Athens,  Polysperchon,  accompa- 
nied by  the  royal  family  (Alexander's),  began 
a  march  into  Attica  to  attack  these ;  but  while 
he  delayed  in  Phocis,  where  hy  a  treacherous 
action  (see  Pkociom)  he  endeavored  to  render 
more  secui'e  the  allegiance  of  the  Athenians, 
Cassander  suddenly  appeared  near  Athens  and 
occupied  the  Pirteus  with  a  large  force.  Poly- 
sperchon laid  siege  to  it,  hut  meetii^  with  Ht- 
tle  success,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  to  con- 
duct the  attack  and  went  on  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Here  he  met  with  little  resistance  until 
he  attacked  Megalopolis,  whose  citizens  re- 
pulsed his  array  at  the  same  time  that  his  fieet 
was  destroyed  by  that  of  Cassander  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, These  defeats  caused  the  Greek  states 
to  go  over  at  once  to  the  side  of  the  victor, 
who  treated  Athens  with  clemency,  and  won 
friends  throughout  Greece  by  his  justice  and 
tact.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  wife  of  King  Arrhidaus,  Enry- 
dice,  an  enei^tic  and  intriguing  queen,  who 
had  determined  to  free  herself  from  Polysper- 
chon's  oppression,  and  bad  herself  raised  an 
army  with  which  she  did  Cassander  good  ser- 
vice in  holding  Macedonia.  While  he  was  pur- 
suing his  conquest  in  Greece,  and  just  as  he 
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had  laid  siege  to  Tegea,  he  received  news  that 
Enrjdioe  and  her  hushand,  with  Caasander'a 
hrother  Nicanor  and  100  of  his  friends,  had 
been  murdered  hy  the  orders  of  Oljmpias. 
He  at  once  hastened  homeward,  cat  off  Olym- 

Sias  from  her  allies,  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
uring  the  winter  of  317,  captured  her  in 
the  spring,  and  at  once  haa  her  put  to  death, 
ia  violation,  it  is  said,  of  his  special  agreement. 
He  now  imprisoned  Alexander's  son,  Alexan- 
der jEgus,  and  hia  motlier  Rosana,  and  further 
prepared  his  way  to  tte  royal  power  hy  mar- 
rying Theasalonica,  Alexander's  half  sister.  It 
was  probably  within  a  year  of  hia  marriage 
that  he  rebuilt  the  two  cities  of  Therma  and 
Polidasa,  naming  them  Thessalonica  and  Cas- 
sandria.  In  315  he  returned  to  Greece,  and 
began  the  rebuilding  of  Thebes,  which  Alex- 
ander had  destroyed  20  years  before.  Poly- 
sperchon  and  his  son  had  during  his  absence 
retaken  some  of  the  towns  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, but  Cassaader  regained  possession  of  them 
without  difHoulty ;  and  withm  the  nest  year  he 
and  Polysperchon  ended  their  rivalry  by  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  several  other  leaders 
against  the  now  formidable  power  of  Antigonua. 
War  was  begun  in  313;  but  Antigonns  by  spe- 
cious promises  g^ned  the  allegiance  of  nearly 
all  the  Greek  states,  and  two  years'  conflict 
which  followed  was  unfavorable  to  Cassander 
and  his  friends.  In  311  peaoe  was  declared; 
and  during  that  year  Osssander  made  further 
way  for  his  ambition  by  ordering  the  murder 
of  his  two  prisoners,  Koxana  and  Alexander 
^gus.  In  810  war  again  broke  out,  and  now 
Polysperchon  once  more  opposed  his  old  enemy, 
putljng  forward  Hercnles,  another  son  of  Alex- 
ander, as  the  proper  heir  to  the  throne;  but 
Oassander  won  him  over  by  bribes,  and  induced 
him  in  300  to  put  to  death  his  prot^g6  and 
his  mother.  The  ambitions  ruler  nevertheless 
lost  ground  rapidly ;  Oorinth,  Sicyon,  and  Ath- 
ens, the  only  towns  now  subject  to  him  in 
Greece,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  308 
and  30T;  a  long  series  of  defeats  and  indecisive 
battles  followed ;  the  war  was  caiTied  into  Aaa 
without  much  change  in  its  aspects ;  and  it  was 
cnlythroagh  the  mistaken  action  of  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  hy  going  to  his 
father's  aid  in  Asia  left  Greece  exposed,  that 
affaira  suddenly  changed,  and  Cassander  ac- 

fuired  a  lasting  advantage.  The  battle  of 
psus,  in  SOI,  in  which  Antigonus  was  killed, 
save  the  allies  a  final  victory;  and  Oassander, 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus  divided  the 
dominion  of  the  dead  king  among  them,  Cas- 
sander receiving  Uacedonia  and  Greece.  His 
remaining  years  were  occupied  with  schemes 
for  wider  conquest.  He  invaded  the  island  of 
Oorcyra  about  299,  but  was  almost  immediately 
driren  from  it  by  Agathodes  of  Syracuse.  In 
298  he  began  the  carrying  out  of  plans  for  gain- 
ing complete  possession  of  those  cities  of  south- 
ern Greece  which  still  held  out  against  him; 
but  his  death  occurred  before  he  hod  gained 
any  considerable  success. 
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CISSAJVDER,  George,  a  Plemlsh  theologian, 
bora  in  the  island  of  Oadsand,  Zealand,  in  1515, 
died  Feb.  3,  1566,  He  officiated  for  some 
time  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Bruges  and 
Ghent,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
various  attainments.  In  1561  he  published  a 
treatise  designed  to  reconcile  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  theologians,  which  was  attacked  by 
Calvin,  but  favorably  received  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  and  other  German  princes,  the  em- 
peror encouraging  him  to  persist  in  his  concilia- 
tory task.  In  1665  he  published  a  famous 
work  entitled  OonsultaUo  de  Artieutk  Mdei 
inter  PapUtaa  et  Proteatantei  Gontroitriis,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  controverted  articles 
of  the  Augsburg  confession.  He  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  but  he 
was  aconsed  of  taking  too  favorable  a  view  of 
the  points  brought  forward  by  the  Protestants, 
and  several  of  his  writings  were  condemned  by 
the  conncO  of  Trent.  His  collected  works  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1616. 

CISSINDEA  (called  also  Alesabdba),  a  Tro- 
jan princess,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
Apollo,  enamored  of  her,  permitted  her  to  ask 
of  him  whatever  she  destted  as  a  reward  for 
her  complaisance.  She  begged  for  the  gift  of 
prophecy;  but  when  the  god  had  bestowed  it 
upon  her,  she  refused  to  keep  her  promise  to 
him.  Thereupon  Apollo,  unable  to  withdraw 
from  her  the  prophetic  art,  orddned  that  her 
predictions  should  never  he  believed.  In  vain 
she  foretold  that  the  abduction  of  Helen  wonld 
cause  the  ruin  of  Troy,  counselled  the  making 
of  peace  with  the  AtridiB,  announced  to  Priam, 
Paris,  and  the  Trojan  people  the  f^te  which 
awaited  them,  and  opposed  the  reception  of 
the  wooden  horse.  On  the  night  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  she  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  bat  was  torn  aw.iy  from  tlie  statue  of 
the  goddess  by  Ajas,  son.  of  Oileus,  She  fell 
hy  lot  as  a  slave  to  Agamemnon,  who,  carried 
her  to  Greece;  and,  after  fruitlessly  advising 
that  prince  of  the  fete  reserved  for  him,  she 
perished  with  him  in  the  massacre  plotted  by 
Clytemnestra.  She  is  an  important  personage 
in  Greek  poetry,  and  is  the  heroine  of  a  poem 
by  Lycophron,  celebrated  for  its  obscurity. 

CISSANO.  I.  A  town  of  8.  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Oosenza,  10  m.  W.  of  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
renfo,  on  the  railroad  which  skirts  theE.  shore 
of  Calabria;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  built  in 
the  concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain,  round 
an  isolated  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
contains  a  cathedral,  four  convents,  and  an 
episcopal  seminary ;  hot  sulphurous  springs  and 
plaster  and  stone  quarries  are  in  the  vicinity. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  macaroni,  leather,  table  linens, 
and  fabrics  of  cotton  and  ^k.  It  is  supposed 
to  stand  on  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  Oosa;  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  however,  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Civiti  occupies  the  real  site 
of  the  ancient  town.  IL  A  town  of  N".  Italy, 
on  the  Adda,  16  m.  IS.  E,  of  Milan;  pop.  about 
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8,500,  A  battle  was  fought  here,  Sept.  16, 
1259,  which  resnited  in  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  the  tyrant  Ezzelino.  On  Ang.  16,  1T05,  a 
victory  was  gained  here  hy  the  French  under 
Vend6me,  over  the  imperial  troops  under  Prince 
Eugene;  and  on  April  27,  1799,  the  French, 
under  Moreau,  were  defeated  here  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  Anstrians,  nnder  SnvarofF. 

CiSSATIOK,  Conrt  of,  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal in  France.  It  was  established  by  the  con- 
stituent assembly  toward  the  close  of  1790,  un- 
der the  name  of  tribunal  de  easgation,  with  a 
view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  confuaon  that  had 
so  lately  prevailed  in  the  judiciary  system  of 
the  country,  and  of  imparting  to  the  whole  jnria- 
diction  a  spirit  of  nmty,  without  endangering 
the  independence  of  the  inferior  courts.  In 
1 804  the  name  of  Mur  de  eassation  was  givep  to 
the  court,  which  it  still  retains.  The  functions 
of  the  court  are  not  to  go  into  the  facts,  but 
amply  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior 
courts,  and  any  decision  taken  by  the  court  of 
cassation  is  congidered  final  and  binding.  It 
is  composed  of  a  president,  8  vice  presidents 
(prhiMjiti  de  chancre),  45  counsellors,  an  at- 
torney general  (procureur  giniraT),  6  assistant 
attorneys  generiu  (<mioeats  gkniroMX),  and  a  chief 
clerk  {gr^er  en  eli^) ;  and  only  60  advocates 
are  permitted  to  plead  before  the  court.  The 
president  and  counsellors  are  named  by  the 
government  for  life ;  the  other  officers  are  re- 
movable at  pleasure.  The  court  is  divided  into 
three  chambers,  one  of  appeals  in  civil  and  one 
in  criminal  cases,  and  the  chamber  of  requests, 
a  sort  of  preliminary  tribunal,  which  decides  on 
the  loc\i»  standi  and  admissibility  of  the  appeal. 

CASSITA,  the  meal,  and  bread  made  from  it, 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  several  species  of 
the  genus  maniht>t  (from  the  Indian  ■manioc). 


plants  of  the  family  of  the  euphoriiaeew,  whicli 
grow  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Africa.  Three  species  are  described,  but  under 
different  names  by  different 
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genus,  formerly  included  in  the  jatrophn  of 
Linnieus,  was  separated  by  Eunth,  and  called 
janipka;  and  the  common  species  was  designa- 
ted as  /.  mamhot,  of  which  two  varieties,  the 
sweet  and  bitter,  are  distinguished.  But  later 
authorities  de^gnate  the  genus  asmaitihotf  and 
the  common  species  as  M,  utiligeima,  another 
as  M.  aipi,  and  a  third  as  M.  janipka.  The  first 
is  the  bitter  cassava,  indigenous  to  Brazil,  and 
cultivated  in  other  parts  of  South  America.  It 
is  a  slirub  G  or  8  ft.  high,  with  a  large  tuberous 
root,  which  sometimes  weighs  30  lbs.  This 
root  contMns  a  lai^  proportion  of  starch, 
which  is  associated  with  a  poisonous  mUky 
juice,  containii^  hydrocyanic  add  and  a  bitter 
acrid  principle.  The  other  two  species  do  not 
possess  this  poisonous  juice.  All  are  used  alike 
for  the  preparation  of  the  meal.  The  root  is 
well  washed,  then  scraped  or  grated  to  a  pulp, 
and  this,  when  of  the  poisonous  kind,  is  thor- 
oughly pressed  in  order  to  remove  the  juice ; 
hut  oven  if  some  of  this  is  left  in  the  meal,  it 
escapes  by  its  volatihty  in  the  process  of  baking 
or  drying  the  cakes  upon  a  hot  iron  plate. 
Afterward  dried  in  the  sun,  the  cassava  is  kept 
as  food,  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  baked  like 
flour  in  large  thin  cakes.  These  are  a  coarse, 
cheap  kind  of  bread,  much  used  by  the  n^roes 
and  pborer  whites,  in  which  the  ligneons  fibre 
is  plainly  visible.  Its  nourishing  qualities  con- 
sist in  the  starch  of  which  it  is  principally 
composed.  The  expressed  juice  also  ftimishea 
by  depodtion  a  very  delicate  and  nearly  pure 
starch,  when  left  to  stand  for  some  time.  'Well 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  afterward  dried, 
this  is  the  tapioca  of  commerce,  sometimes 
called  BraziUan  arrowroot. 

CAKEL,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Le  Nord,  on  the  rwlway  from  Lille  to  Dunkirk,  ' 
28  m.  N.  W.  of  Lille ;  pop.  in  1866,  4,243.  It 
is  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  600  ft.  high,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view,  and  has  manufiic- 
tories  of  lace,  linen  thread,  and  hosiery,  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  dye  houses,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Morini,  and  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
Oastellum.  It  was  strongly  fortified  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  1071  Philip  I.  of  France  was 
defeated  here  bv  Robert  the  Frisian,  count  of 
Flanders ;  in  1828  Philip  VI,  won  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Flemish  troops ;  and  in  1677 
Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
defeated  here  the  prince  of  Orange. 

eiSSEL,  or  Kisstl,  a  city  of  Germany,  capitiil 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  aud 
of  the  district  of  Cassel,  formerly  the  electorate 
of  Hesse-Oassel,  situated  on  the  river  Fulda, 
90  m.  K,  N.  E.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  pop. 
in  1871, 46,375,  of  whom  about  5,000  were  Ro- 
man OathoHcs,  1,500  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
Protestants.  It  is  connected  by  railway  di- 
rectly with  Frankfort  and  Hanover,  and  thence 
with  the  rest  of  Gennany.  It  is  divided  into  the 
old  town,  the  lower  new  town,  and  the  upper 
new  t«wn,  and  has  10  Protestant  churches, 
a  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue.    In  St 
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the  finest  buiLdmg  m  Oissel,  com 
pnaes  ooUettions  of  pictures  and  natural  his 
torj  a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  containing  a  vast 
eollectioB  of  watches  and  clooki  trom  the 
earliest  invented,  and  a  library  of  about  90,000 
volumes.  The  Friedricbsplatz,  with  a  statae 
of  the  elector  Frederick  I.,  who  was  the  founder 
and  patron  of  the  principal  art  collections  of 
Oassel,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  pnblio 
squares  in  Europe;  and  there  are  15  other 
public  squares.  The  public  gardens  are  charm- 
ing, especially  tliat  of  "WilhelmshOhe,  8  m.  dis- 
tant, in  which  the  summer  palace  is  situated. 
Here  is  the  cascade  of  the  Karlsbnrg,  consist- 
ing of  a  flight  of  stone  steps  extending  900  ft. 
up  a  hill  on  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Her- 
cules. After  the  battle  of  Sedan,  Napoleon  III. 
was  aprisoneratWilhelmshOheuntilMarcb  19, 
18T1.  There  are  manafactures  of  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  hats,  carpets,  kid 
gloves,  and  porcelain ;  and  the  place  is  the 
main  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Hease-Caasel. 
Two  fairs  and  a  woo!  market  are  held  here 
annually. 

CISSEL,  PkihB  S(«phanK8  Sdfg,  a  German  cler- 
gyman, and  author,  bom  of  Jewish  parentage 
in  Glogau,  Silesia,  Feb.  27,  1837.  He  was 
educated  in  both  the  Soman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  gymnasia  of  Schweidnitz,  completed 
his  studies  of  history  in  Berlin  under  Eanke, 
became  a  journalist,  and  in  1855  a  Protestant. 
Subsequently  he  was  director  of  the  royal  li- 
brary and  secretary  of  the  academy  at  Erfurt, 
the  government  giving  him  the  title  of  pro- 
tessor.  He  removed  to  Berlin  in  I8S9,  and 
served  in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  depiiti 
from  1966  to  the  end  of  1867,  when  he  deoMned 
a  reilection  to  become  minister  of  Christ  church, 
which  position  he  continues  to  hold  (187S). 
His  treatises  on  the  history  of  Erfurt  were  fol- 
lowed in  IMShyloBMagyarkeheAlt&rth&mer, 
and  in  1831  by  an  extensive  historical  article 
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on  the  Jews  in  Erac,h  and  C  ruber  s  cyclopaadia, 
and  a  political  disquisition.  Von  H  arsehav  bie 
Olmvts  which  attracted  much  attention.  He 
has  wiitten  also  on  various  literary  iubie:,ts 
and  his  more  important  theolc^oal  works  are 
WetAnacAten  (1862),  Die  Bueher  der  Eiekter 
vnd  J!ut!i  (18fi5)  Sunam  (1869)  and  Das 
EBangehum  dea  Sohnei  Zeiedat  (1870)  His 
works  for  the  young  have  passed  through  nu 
merons  editions  and  he  has  also  acquired  enu 
nence  as  a  lecturer  on  the  cetumenical  coun- 
cil and  papal  history  (1869-70),  and  on  the 
Franco-German  war 

CISSU,  the  bark  of  the  einnamomvm  eam,a, 
in  intenoi  qualitv  of  cinnamon  which  is  often 
mised  with  the  genuine  article  (''ee  Cinna 
Mo-J ) — Oassia  is  a  so  a  genns  of  plants  of  the 
family  legummosie      Se\eia!  species  of  this 


genus  furnish  the  officinil  senna  One  species 
native  to  this  countiTis  the  ''Ouree  of  the  drug 
called  Ameiican  senna.  The  pod  of  cassia 
jktula,  and  perhaps  an  allied  species,  is  era- 
ployed  to  some  extent  as  a  laxative. 

GlSSIiimS,  J*haiu«s,  a  founder  of  monastic  in- 
stitutions, believed  to  have  been  bom  about  350, 
and  to  have  died  in  ITarseilies  about  433,  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  he  was  a  native  of 
Greece,  bom  about  860,  and  died  about  448. 
He  went  when  young  to  the  Holy  Land,  r&- 
■     '  ■■       ■    Bethlehem,  spent  many 


at  Constantinople,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Rome  relative  to  the  controversy  with  the 
Arians.  Soon  afterward  he  founded  at  Mar- 
seilles a  nunnery  and  the  abbey  of  Saint  Vic- 
tor, which  is  said  to  have  contained  during  his 
time  5,000  iqmates.  His  De  Institute  Cmno- 
biomm  and  Collafionet  Patrwm  Scetieorwin  con- 
stitute a  code  of  monasdcal  mstitutions,  which, 
though  strenuously  opposed  by  St.  Angustine, 
acquired  great  popularity,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly much  admired  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  iij  the 
rednses  of  Port  Eoyal,  who  adopted  his  regu- 
lations as  the  model  of  their  monastic  life,  and 
by  Amaud  d'Andilly,  who  embodied  the  ideas 
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of  CasManns  in  his  Vie  des  p&rea  du  dhert.  He 
wfts  eventually  canonized,  and  his  anniversary, 
July  3S,  was  long  celeljrnted  at  Marseillea, 
The  l>eat  edition  of  his  collected  works  is  that 
reprinted  at  leipac  in  1733. 

CASSIN,  Join,  an  American  ornithologist,  bom 
near  Chester,  Penn.,  Sept.  8,  1818,  died  Jan. 
10, 1869.  In  1834  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia,  ancl,  excepting  a  few  years  par- 
tially pven  to  mercantile  pursuits,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  ornithology.  He  contrib- 
uted descriptions  of  new  species  and  synoptical 
reviews  of  various  families  to  the  "Proceed- 
ings "  and  the  "  Journal "  of  the  Philadelphia 
academy  of  natural  science.  Hia  more  elaborate 
publications  are :  "  Birds  of  Oalifornia,  Texas," 
&c.  (Philadelphia,  1855);  "American  Ornitho- 
logy (1856),  containing  descriptions  and  fig- 
ures of  all  North  American  birds  not  pven  by 
former  American  authors,  after  the  manner 
and  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the  works 
of  Audubon,  with  50  colored  plates;  "Mam- 
malogy and  Ornithology  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition;"  "Ornithology  of  the 
Japan  Expedition ;"  "  Ornithology  of  Gilliss's 
Astronomical  Expedition  to  Ohili ;"  the  chap- 
ters on  rapacious  and  wading  birds  in  the 
"Ornithology  of  the  Pacific  Eiulroad  Explora- 
tions and  Surveys;"  and  the  oraithology  of  tiie 
"  Iconographic  Encycloptedla."  His  works  are 
the  result  of  careful  research,  and  are  espe- 
cially valuable  for  their  descriptions  and  classifi- 
cations of  many  birds  not  fflven  in  the  previous 
works  of  Wilson  and  Audubon.— He  was  of  a 
Quaker  f^ily,  several  members  of  which  have 
distinguished  tliemselves  in  naval  and  military 
service.  His  greal^uncle,  John  Oasbin,  a  com- 
modore in  the  American  navy,  conducted  the 
defence,  of  PhUadelphia  in  the  war  of  1813. 
His  uncle,  Stephen  Oabsin  (1782-1857),  also  a 
commodore,  served  under  Com.  Preble  in  the 
war  with  Tripoli,  and  for  his  bravery  in  the 
action  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1814,  nnder  Com. 
McDonough,  was  rewarded  by  congress  with  a 
gold  medaJ. 

GiSSIHI,  a  fMnily  of  Italian  and  French  as- 
tronomers, four  members  of  which  were  direc- 
tors of  the  Paris  observatory  for  the  first  122 
years  of  its  existence.  I.  Ciuratiai  DoHeilM,  born 
at  PerinaJdo,  near  Nice,  June  8,  1625,  died  in 
Paris,  Sept.  14, 1713.  While  in  college  at  Genoa 
he  gained  considerable  reputation  by  his  Latin 
verses ;  but  Lis  attention  having  been  turned 
to  mathematics,  he  abandoned  poetry.  He 
went  to  Paris  aa  secretary  in  the  suite  of  Ler- 
caro,  afterward  dc^e  of  Genoa,  who  was  then 
the  head  jjf  an  embaeay  to  the  conrt  of  Louis 
XIV.  After  the  return  of  the  embassy  he  ac- 
companied Leroaro  to  his  estates  in  Lombardy, 
and  while  there  he  devoted  some  time  to  the 
study  of  astrology,  which  led  him  to  his 


logna,  and  in  1650  was  appointed  profe 
astronomy  in  the  university  there.    The  mar- 
quis had  bnilt  an  observatory  at  the  villa  of 
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Pansano  near  Moderta,  and  here  Cassini  made 
observations  upon  the  comet  of  1653  from 
which  he  published  his  first  work.  In  tho 
following  year  the  chnrch  of  St,  Petronia  in 
Bologna,  where  Ignazio  Dante  in  1575  had  es- 
tabliflied  a  meridian  line  and  gnomon,  was 
undergoing  repairs,  and  Cassini  obtained  the 
privilege  of  correcting  and  lengthening  this 
line.  He  was  very  snccessfiil,  and  made  ob- 
servations in  regard  tJj  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  refraction,  and  pai-aliaz,  which  subse- 
quent observations  have  shown  to  be  very  close 
approximations  to  exactness.  In  1656  he  pub- 
lished liis  tables  of  the  sun  founded  upon  liiese 
observations.  In  1657  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Po  for  the  city  of  Bologna,  and 
he  was  afterward  employed  in  many  public  du- 
ties by  different  cities  and  by  the  pope.  He 
also  found  time  to  make  a  great  number  of  ob- 
servations npon  insects,  experiments  upon  the 
transfusion  of  blood,  a  subject  which  then  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and  to  continue  his 
astronomical  observations.  While  at  Ferrara 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  chart  (o  represent 
the  difierent  appearances  of  an  echpse  of  the 
sun  at  various  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  but  the  inquisitor  of  that  city  forbade 
its  publication  on  account  of  its  novelty.  In 
1665,  at  Citta  deIJa  Pieve  in  Tuscany,  by  means 
ofatelescope  furnished  hyOampani,heohseTved 
the  shadows  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  Jupiter 
by  his  satellites  when  they  pass  between  the 
planet  and  the  sun,  and  distinguished  them  from 
the  fixed  spots.  Having  compared  his  own  ob- 
servations with  those  of  Galileo,  he  constructed 
his  first  tables  of  tlie  satellites.  He  very  nearly 
appi-oximated  the  truth  in  his  calculations  of 
the  time  of  rotation  of  Jupiter,  Venns,  Mars, 
and  the  sun;  and  these  discoveries  exalted  his 
reputation  above  that  of  any  other  astronomer 
then  living.  Though  they  i-eally  indicated 
nothing  more  tiiau  the  use  of  good  instru- 
ments by  a  careful  and  accurate  observer,  yet 
they  were  capable  of  being  stated  in  dennite 
terms  which  everybody  could  understand ;  and 
while  tiie  sublime  discoveries  of  Copermcus  and 
Newton  were  slowly  struggling  for  recognition, 
all  Europe  was  filled  with  the  praises  of  the 
man  who  had  laid  open  and  stated  in  numbers 
the  secrets  of  the  heavens.  In  1666  Colbert, 
chief  minister  of  Louis  5IV.  of  France,  founded 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences  and  projected  an 
observatory.  He  invited  Cassini  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  Paris,  ofifering  him  a  pension  equal 
to  the  emoluments  of  all  the  offices  he  held  in 
Italy.  Cassini  arrived  in  Paris  April  4, 1669, 
and  on  Sept.  14,  1671,  commenced  his  observa- 
tions. In  tills  and  the  following  year  he  dis- 
covered the  third  and  fifth  satellites  of  Sntnm, 
In  1673  the  Bolognese  government  requested 
him  to  return  to  that  city,  but  Colbert  persuaded 
him  to  remain  in  France.  Cas^nl  took  ont 
letters  of  naturalization  as  a  French  subject, 
and  the  same  year  married  a  French  lady. 
Henceforth  his  time  was  mostly  occupied  in 
making  observations  and  recording  their  re- 
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salts.  His  explanatjoii  of  the  lanar  libration 
was  more  coinpleto  and  accurate  tLan  any  pre- 
vionslj  ^ven,  and  is  considered  one  of  hia  finest 
aohievementa.  He  waa  the  first  who  careftillr 
observed  the  zodiacal  light,  although  he  did  not, 
as  is  frequently  asserted,  discover  it  In  1684 
he  discovered  the  first  and  second  satellites  of 
Saturn,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  with  the  legend  Satumi  Satel- 
lites primum  eogniti.  In  1698  he  published  new 
tables  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  were  a 
considerable  improvement  upon  those  which 
he  had  previously  puhlished  in  1668.  He  had 
long  been  in  possession  of  all  the  data  necessary 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  transmission  of 
light;  but  when  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Oiaus  R5mer,  Onssini  re- 
jected it.  He  revisited  Italy  in  1695,  accom- 
panied by  his  son.  The  survey  of  an.  arc  of  the 
meridian  of  Paris,  which  had  been  commenced 
in  1669  by  Pioard,  and  continued  to  the  north 
of  Paris  by  La  Hire  in  1088,  was  completed  by 
Oassint  to  the  south  as  farasEoussillonin  1700. 
He  continued  his  otiservations  until  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  when  he  became  totally  blind. 
Oassini  left  a  great  number  of  writings,  some 
of  which  have  never  been  published;  but 
\'ery  many  appeared  in  the  Journal  dea 
Savants  and  in  the  Mhnoirea  de  PAeadimie. 
None  of  them  are  now  consulted  except  in  so 
far  as  they  may  contain  records  of  facts  and 
observations.  He  nowhere  gives  evidence  of 
any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Newton, 
and  it  has  never  been  ascertained  whether  he  re- 
jected or  adopted  tlie  Oopernican  theory  of  the 
solar  system.  He  left  an  autobiography,  which 
was  published  in  1810  by  his  great-grandson 
Oassini  de  Thury.  11.  Ja^nes,  son  of  the  pre- 
cedii^,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  18, 16T7,  died  on  his 
estate  of  Thury,  April  16,  1750.  Some  papers 
on  optics  by  him  and  an  elder  brother,  who 
was  killed  at  tlie  battle  of  La  Hogne,  were 
published  in  1691.  In  1694,  when  only  17 
years  of  a^,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlie 
academy  of  sciences,  and  the  following  year  ac- 
companied hia  father  to  Italy,  He  then  ti-av- 
elled  in  Holland  and  England,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Newton  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  and  in  1696  he  was  made  a 
memlier  of  the  royal  society.  He  participated 
with  his  fether  in  the  survey  of  the  meridian, 
which  he  continued  to  Mt.  Oanigon  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  France,  and  afterward  north- 
ward to  Dunkirk.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  anooeeded  him  at  the  observatory,  and  was 
maitre  des  eomptes.  In  1720  he  pubUshed  a 
work  on  the  magnitude  and  form  of  tiie  earth. 
He  determined  the  times  of  revolntion  of  the 
satellites  of  Saturn  then  known,  first  observed 
the  inchnation  of  the  orbit  of  the  fifUi  (now 
the  seventh),  and  determined  verf  nearly  the 
variation  of  tlje  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and 
the  length  of  the  year.  In  1740  he  pnblished 
£Umen,t»  d^oif^onomie.  Like  his  father,  he 
waa  an  escellent  observer,  but  little  of  a  philos- 
opher.   He  seems  to  have  been  inchned  toward 
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the  Oopernican  system,  to  have  had  hardly  any 
acquaintance  with  the  theories  of  Newton,  and 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  tlie  discovery  of  alwr- 
ration  by  his  contemporary  Bradley.  111.  Cigar 
Fraaftis  (Oassini  de  Thubt),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Paris,  Jan.  17, 1714,  died  Sept. 
4,  1784.  He  became  *  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  his  23d  year,  assisted  Lis  father  in 
the  survey  of  the  meridian,  and  succeeded  him 
as  director  of  the  observatoi?  and  mait^e  de» 
eomptes.  His  greatest  work  was  the  immense 
topographical  map  of  France,  upon  which  he 
labored  for  a  large  part  of  his  lile.  It  waa  fin- 
ished by  his  son.  Like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, he  was  an  accurate  and  industrious  ob- 
server, bnt  contributed  nothing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  astronomical  science.  IT.  Juqies  D<K 
nlDtqae,  count  de  Thury,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Paris,  June  80,  1748,  died  tbere,  Oct. 
18, 1845.  In  1770  he  published  an  account  of  a 
voyage  made  by  order  of  the  king  tti  test  the 
chronometers  of  Le  Roy,  and  the  same  year 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  He  succeeded  his  father  aa  director 
of  the  observatory.  In  1787  be  was  associated 
with  M6ohain  and  Legendre  in  the  operations  to 
connect  by  a  series  of  triangles  the  observato- 
ries of  Greenwich  and  Paris.  He  completed  tiio 
great  map  of  France  which  his  fether  had  left 
unfinished,  and  on  Oct.  13,  1789,  he  presented 
it  to  the  national  assembly  as  an  md  in  the  new 
division  of  France  into  departments.  In  1793 
the  national  convention  decreed  that  the  ol> 
servatory  should  no  longer  he  under  the  control 
of  one  person,  but  of  four,  who  shonld  each 
serve  in  rotation  for  a  year,  Oassini  and  tliree 
of  his  pupils  were  appointed.  He  refused  to 
submit  to  tills,  and  on  Sept.  6  of  the  same  year 
ho  resigned.  He  waa  ordered  to  quit  the  ol>- 
servatory  within  24  hours,  and  the  nest  year 
he  was  imprisoned  for  seven  months.  On  recov- 
ering his  liberty  he  retired  to  his  estate,  aban- 
doned astronomy  entirely,  and  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  soientiflo  operations  undertaken 
by  the  government.  V.  lleuidre  Hfmrl  Clabiid, 
a  French  botanist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
la  Paris,  May  9, 1781,  died  of  cholera,  April  16, 
1882.  He  commenced  astronomical  studies  at 
an  early  age,  but  soon  abandoned  them  and  de- 
voted himself  in  great  measure  to  the  stndy  of 
botany,  and  pnbhshed  a  large  number  of  papers 
upon  various  parts  of  that  science.  He  alao 
held  several  judicial  offices,  being  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  a  member  of  the  court  of  cas- 
sation. In  1827  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1830  a  peer  of 
France. 

CISSDFO,  a  game  at  cards  in  which  four  are 
dealt  to  each  player,  four  being  also  plaeed  on 
the  board.  There  are  generally  four  players. 
The  greatest  number  of  cards  counts  8  points, 
and  of  spades  1 ;  the  10  of  diamonds,  great 
cassino,  2 ;  the  2  of  spades,  little  cassino,  1 ;  and 
each  of  the  aces  1.  The  object  is  to  tale  as 
many  cards  as  possible.  A  player  may  take 
from  the  board  any  card  corresponding  to  one 
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in  his  hand,  or  any  cards  whose  combined  spots 
equal  the  niambor  of  spots  on  any  card  ui  his 
hand.  Thus,  a  10  in  the  player's  hand  will 
t^e  a  10  from  the  hoard,  or  any  number  of 
cards  which  can  be  made  to  combine  into  10. 
The  name  of  the  play  is  derived  from  the 
societies'  rooms  in  Italy,  and  continental  Eu- 
rope generally,  under  the  name  of  caanos, 
where  probably  the  name  originated. 

ClSSUrO,  Meitc    See  Cabino. 

CASSIODOBIIS,  m^nm  Avdlns,  an  Italian 
statesman,  author,  and  ascetic,  bom  at  Scyla- 
cinm  about  468,  died  about  560.  He  was  of  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  Roman  family.  In  his 
youth  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents, 
and  was  appointed  to  high  oflioes  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Herali,  the  first  barbarian  king  of 
Italy.  After  Thpodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
had  overcome  and  supplanted  Odoaoer,  Casao- 
doms  for  many  years,  and  under  various  titles, 
was  prime  minister  of  the  Gothic  kingdom. 
When  Theodoric  in  his  old  age  began  to  perse- 
cnte  the  leading  Latins  in  his  service,  Oassio- 
doms  resigned  his  situation  and  dignities,  and 
retired  to  bis  estates.  After  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric he  was  recalled  to  power,  and  served  with 
distinction  and  fideUty  Amalasontha,  Athalaric, 
Theodatus,  and  VilJges.  Upon  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  being 
nojv  70  years  of  age,  he  retired  agtun  to  the 
monastery  of  Viviers  which  he  had  founded  in 
Calabria. ,  In  this  retreat  he  passed  the  remdn- 
der  of  his  days,  which  were  prolonged  imtil  he 
was  nearly  a  century  old.  His  career  as  a 
historian  and  man  of  letters  began  when  his 
career  as  a  statesman  ended.  He  tanght  his 
monks  to  labor  in  the  fields  as  hnsbandmen, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the"  copying  of 
ancient  mannscripts,  then  perishing  rapidly 
under  the  effects  of  barbarian  ascendancy  and 
Eoman  neglect.  This  monastery  was  taken  as 
a  model  for  others  founded  in  all  parts  of 
Christian  Euroi>e.  ffis  arrangement  of  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  education  into  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  dialecfios  (the  trhmm),  and  aritli- 
metic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music  (the 
quadHnium),  was  aeoepted  throughout  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  long  after,  as  the  only  true  pro- 
gramme of  a  liberal  edncatJon.  His  writing 
on  education  form  a  considerable  part  of  his 
literary  remains.  His  history  of  the  Goths  in 
13  books  has  not  snrviTed,  but  the  epitome  of 
the  same  by  Jomandes  is  extant,  and  is  an  in- 
valuable authority.  Equally  important  in  a 
critical  point  of  view  are  his  state  papers  in 
12  Ijooks,  which  are  the  chief  authority  upon 
the  internal  condition  and  government  of  Italy 
diuing  the  period  of  Ostrogothic  rule.  The 
style  is  very  florid  and  affected,  the  langn^ 
very  corrupt.  He  also  wrote  a  universd  his- 
tory down  to  519,  and  an  ecelosiastioal  history 
from  the  era  of  Constantine  down  to  the  time 
of  Theodosius  the  Younger.  These  works  en- 
joyed great  consideration  during  the  middle 
ages,  bnt  since  the  revival  of  learning  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.     The  firet  edition  of  his 
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works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1584;  the 
latest  and  best  is  that  published  by  D.  Garet 
at  Rouen  (2  vols,  folio,  1679),  and  reprinted  at 
Venice  (1739).  There  are  thi-ee  biographies  of 
Cassiodorus;  one  in  Latin,  prefixed  to  Garet's 
edition  of  his  works;  one  in  French  by  Saint- 
Marthe,  Faris,  109S;  and  one  in  German  by 
De  Buat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  royal  academy  of  Munich. 

CA^OPEll,  a  northern  constellation,  easily 
recognized  by  the  form,  a  letter  W,  on  the  op- 
posite «de  of  the  pole  from  the  Great  Bear; 
named  from  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethi- 
opia, and  mother  of  Andromeda.  The  con- 
stellation was  distinguished  in  1573  by  a  bril- 
liant temporary  star  which  shone  for  18  months 
^id  then  disappeared. 

CA^KtUUEG,  or  Ci^qnlari,  a  remarkable 
river  of  Venezuela,  dee'p  and  extremely  rapid, 
which  serves  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Wegro.  It  furnishes 
the  only  example  in  the  world  of  a  bifurcation 
forming  in  the  very  heart  of  a  continent  a  natu- 
ral water  commimication  between  two  great 
river  valleys.  It  leaves  the  Orinoco  about  20 
m.  W.  of  Esmeralda,  and  is  at  first  scareely 
250  ft.  broad ;  and  after  a  8.W.  course  of  near- 
ly 180  m.  it  joins  the  Negro  near  the  little  town 
of  San  OArlos,  its  breadth  havmg  there  reached 
over  1,500  ft.  By  means  of  the  Cassiqniare 
canoes  can  penetrate  with  facility  from  the 
sonth  of  Brazil,  from  Fern  and  Bolivia,  and 
even  from  tlie  Argentine  Republic,  to  Cartas 
through  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  and  their 
various  affluents. 

CASSIS,  in  conchology,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  univalve  shells,  including  the  species  known 
as  helmets.    (See  Helmet  Shell.) 

CISSTTEBIDIS,  or  the  Ha  IsltKdg  of  tlie 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  are  supposed  with 
much  probability  to  be  the  modem  Seilly  isl- 
ands near  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  England. 
The  Phcenicians,  who  discovered  these  islands 
and  who  kept  Uie  knowledge  of  them  for  a  long 
time  from  other  nations,  traded  there  for  tin 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  penin- 
sula of  Oornwal),  where  the  tin  was  produced 
from  mines,  and  was  brought  to  the  islands 
and  sold  to  lie  foreign  merchants.  The  islands 
themselves  producrf  no  tin.  By  a  natural  eon- 
ftision  of  ideas  the  term  Cassiterides  or  tin  isl- 
ands came  in  time  to  he  applied  to  Cornwall 
itself  at  least  before  the  Roman  settlement  in 
Britain,  when  the  true  situation  of  the  tin 
mines  became  known.    (See  Scillt  Iblamds.) 

CJ^n^  I.  L«i^«  Cains,  tiie  leader  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Onsar,  died  in  42  B.  C.  In 
53  he  was  qUEestor  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  and  distinguished  himself  by  mili- 
tary skill,  particularly  after  the  death  of  Oras- 
sua,  in  the  defeat  at  OarrhsB.  Having  col- 
lected the  remains  of  the  army,  he  defended 
Syria,  and  won  in  the  next  two  years  two  vic- 
tories over  the  Parthians.  After  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  embraced 
the  party  of  the  senate  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
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ciTil  war,  and  folloired  Pompaj,  wliose  fleet  he 
then  commanded,  in  his  flight.  After  the  de- 
feat fit  Pharsalia  (48),  he  led  the  fleet  to  the 
Hellespont,  bwt  having  feUen  in  with  CiBsar, 
he  surrendered.  Cteaar  pardoned  him,  made 
him  prffitor,  and  promised  him  the  province  of 
Syria.  At  the  same  time  Oasans  was  engaged 
with  Brntus  in  forming  a  conspiracy  against 
the  dictatorial  mle  ana  tl  It  f  I  bene- 
factor. Cfflsar  fell  on  tl  des  f  M  5  44, 
and  the  senate  rewarded  h     murd  with 

Srovineea.  Cassius  rece  3  ''  n  h  e  he 
efeated  his  opponent  D  1  b  U  jl  nl  d  its 
cities  to  provide  means  f  th  a  gainst 
Antony  and  OctaTJus,  and  turn  d  w  th  Bi-u- 
tns  to  Mai^edonia.  The  tw  ns  ng  battles  of 
Philippi  (42)  ended  their  liyes,  with  the  hopes 
of  the  Roman  republicans.  In  the  first,  An- 
tony defeated  the  wing  of  Cassias,  who,  mis- 
taking the  cavalry  of  the  vietflrious  Brutus 
hastening  to  his  relief  for  that  of  Octarius, 
killed  himself,  as  Plutarch  says,  with  the  dag- 
ger which  wounded  Omsar.  In  the  second, 
Brutus,  who  mourned  him  as  the  last  of  the 
Romans,  followed  his  example.  II.  CiudiB  Pur- 
iHisIs,  so  called  from  his  birthplace,  the  city  of 
Parma,  was  also  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Ciesar,  after  whose  death  he  adhei'ed  to  the 
aristocratic  republican  party  of  Brutus  and  his 
namesake  Oassius,  and  fought  on  their  side 
until  their  defeat  at  Philippi.  He  subsequently 
joined  Pompey,  and  aftoi'ward  surrendered 
himself  to  Antony,  whose  fortunes  lie  followed 
nntil  after  the  battle  of  Actium ;  he  then  re- 
tired to  Athens,  whei'e  he  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  poet  of  some 
eminence,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Cassius 
of  Etruria,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace  in  his 
Sermones  for  his  facility  and  poverty  of  compo- 
sition, and  is  believed  to  be  the  person  alluded 
to  by  Shakespeare  as  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  by  the  rabble  immediately  on 
the  celebration  of  Cesar's  funeral  rites,  and  the 
raising  of  the  people  by  Antony. 

CASSIVS,  Dion.    See  Dios  CASsirs. 

ClSSirS,  Pnrple  of,  a  pigment  used  for  color- 
ing porcelain  and  glass  by  fusing  it  with  these 
substances.  It  is  a  precipitate  obtained  by  add- 
ing protocbloride  of  tin  to  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold.  The  pnrple  powder  thrown 
down  is  an  obscure  compound  of  sesquioxide 
of  tin  and  oxide  of  gold.  It  contains  of  metal- 
lic gold39'82  percent.  Its  production  is  a  test 
of^e  presence  of  protoxide  of  tin. 

CASSOCK,  a  close  garment  resemblii^  a  long 
frockooat,  made  of  cloth  or  silk  with  a  single 
upright  collar,  worn  under  the  surplice  by  cler- 
gymen of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  An^ican 
chnrohea  In  the  Roman  ehnroh  it  varies  in 
color,  being  black  for  priests,  pnrple  for  bish- 
ops, scarlet  for  cardinals,  and  white  for 
popes.  In  the  AnglicMi  church  it  is  always 
black,  and  worn  by  all  orders  of  the  clergy. 

CiSSOWABT  (camtariw  galeatm,  Vieill.),  a 
bird  of  tlie  ostrich  family,  the  only  species  of 
the  genus.    The  bill  of  the  cassowary  b  long, 
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compressed,  and  curved  to  tlie  tip,  the  upper 
mandible  overlapping  the  under.  The  wings 
consist  of  flve  strong  rounded  shafts  without 
webs;  the  tail  is  not  apparent;  the  tarsi  are 
long  and  robust,  and  covered  with  large  scales ; 
the  toes  are  three  in  number,  all  directed  for- 
ward ;  the  inner  toe  is  armed  with  a  very  long 
powerful  claw.  The  head  and  base  of  the  biU 
are  surmounted  by  an  elevated  compressed 
casque,  or  bony  helmet ;  the  head  and  neck  ai'e 
denuded  of  feathers,  the  skin  being  of  a  blue 
and  violet  color,  with  two  fleshy  wattles  in 
front.  It  is  a  heavy  massive  bird,  about  6  ft. 
high ;  the  plumage  is  of  a  blackish  color,  the 
feaUiers  being  loose,  and  resembling  delicate 
liairs;  the  feathers  which  take  the  place  of  the 
tail  are  pendent.  Tlie  cassowary  la  a  stupid, 
^gluttonous  bird,  living  on  fruits,  herbs,  and 
occasionally  on  small  animals;  it  is  incapable 
of  flight  from  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
wings,  but  it  runs  with  (rreat  rapidity,  and  de- 


fends itself  b\  means  of  its  powerful  feet  It 
lives  in  pairs  in  the  forests  ol  the  Moluccas,  of 
New  Guinea,  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian 
archipelago ;  in  some  places  it  is  domesticated 
The  female  lays  three  greenish  spotted  eggs, 
on  the  bare  ground,  on  which  she  sits  during 
the  night  for  a  month ;  the  young  are  of  a  red 
color,  mixed  with  grayish.  The  cassowary, 
though  it  approaches  the  structure  of  common 
birds  in  the  shortness  of  the  intestines,  and  in 
the  want  of  the  stomachal  sac  between  tlie 
crop  and  the  gizzard,  belongs  evidently  to  the 
ostrich  type,  characterized  by  masave  size, 
absence  of  wings,  strength  of  lower  extremi- 
ties, flattened  breast  bone,  and  hairy  nature  of 
tiie  feathers, 

CiSTlLU,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Uonnt 
Parnassus,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Del- 
phi, in  Phocis.  It  was,  like  the  mountain, 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  muses,  which  were 
therefore  called  Castalides.  The  Pythia  used 
to  bathe  in  its  waters  before  delivering  the  ora- 
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eles  of  the  gc>d ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  eonrce 
of  inspiration  for  poets,  and  had  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  Eome  autliorities,  from  Castalia,  the 
daughter  of  Achelons,  who,  being  pursued  by 
Apollo,  threw  herself  into  the  fountain. 

CASTiUO,  or  dstaHon,  Sctastltfl,  a  French 
theologian,  born  in  Dauphiny  in  1315,  died 
in  Basel,  Deo.  20,  1568.  His  family  name 
was  Oh^teiUon,  which  be  latinized  into  Cas- 
talion.  Through  the  influence  of  Calvin  he 
waa  made  professor  of  classical  literature  at 
Geneva.  Having  quarrelled  with  Calvin,  who 
caused  his  banishment  in  1644,  he  repaired  to 
Basel,  where  he  tanght  Greek ;  but  as  his  sti- 
pend did  not  suffice  to  support  his  numerous 
family,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  part  of  his 
time  in  agriculture  labors.  Besides  several 
theological  works,  he  made  a  Latin  translation^ 
of  the  Bible,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  in' 
folio  (Basel,  1573).  He  defended  the  right  of 
free  discussion  in  a  colleetiori  of  masima  com- 
piled from  various  sources. 

CASTlAOS,  Fnndeeo  Xatltr  d«,  duke  of  Baylen. 
a  Spanish  general,  bom  in  Madrid  about  1755, 
died  there,  SepL  24, 1852.  In  early  life  he  was 
sent  with  Gen.  O'Reilly  to  the  court  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  to  study  the  art  of  war,  and 
on  his  return  to  Spain  he  entered  the  army. 
When  Napoleon  invaded  Spain,  Castafios  was 
appointed  captain  generd  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies in  Andrfnaa.  At  Baylen,  July  19, 1808, 
he  encountered  a  French  force  under  Bnpont, 
who  were  anrrounded  and  after  some  iighting 
forced  to  capitulate  on  the  32d,  snrrendering 
18,000  men.  He  was  shortly  afler  routed  by 
Lannes  at  Tudela  (Nov.  23, 1808),  and  resign- 
ing his  command  became  a  member  of  the  re- 
gency. In  1811  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  Estremadura  and  Galicia,  in  1812  was 
placed  by  Welhngton  in  charge  of  the  fortress 
of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  early  in  1818  was  given 
the  command  of  one  of  the  four  armies  into 
which  the  Spanish  forces  were  then  divided. 
He  contributed  to  Wellington's  victory  at  Vi- 
toria,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  re- 
moTed  by  the  new  regency,  under  the  pretest 
that  he  was  needed  in  the  council  of  state. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  made  captain  gen- 
eral of  Catalonia,  an  appointment  which  he  re- 
signed in  ISlfi,  but  again  accepted  in  1833.  In 
1815  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force  of 
80,000  men  destined  to  invade  France,  in  1838 
received  the  title  of  duke  of  Baylen,  and  after 
Espartero's  fall  in  1 843  became  for  a  time  the 
guardian  of  Queen  Isabella.  He  became  s 
ator  in  1845. 

CASTE.    See  Ikdia. 

CASTHjAB,  Enilio,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom 
in  Cadiz,  Sept.  8,  1832.     His  father,  an  es- 
ohange  broker  at  Alicante,  and  afterward  at 
Cadiz,  spent  seven  years  im  the  English  posses- 
sions, chiefly  in  Gibraltar,  to  escape  from  (' 
sentence  of  death  passed  on  him  for  hi^  i 
plication  in  liberal  movements.     He  died 
Madrid  in  1889,  leaving  his  family  almo&t  des- 
titute.   Emilio  nevertheless  received  a  supe- 
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educalion.  He  early  published  novels, 
and  subsequently  became  known  as  a  demo- 
cratic journalist  and  orator.  In  December, 
1856,  he  was  the  soccessftal  competitor  for  the 
chair  of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  imi- 
versity  of  Madrid,  delivering  at  the  same  time 
lectures  on  tie  history  of  civilization  in  Ibe 
Athenfeum.  He  was  deprived  of  his  position  in 
1864,  ^er  having  tbunded  with  Carrascon  the 
journal  La  Demacracia.  This  was  suppressed 
in  1866,  owing  to  his  participation  in  uie  dis- 
turbances of  June  22,  when  he  was  sentenced 
to  death,  but  escaped  in  disguise  to  Switzer- 
land and  thence  to  France,  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  September,  1868,  began,  he  returned  to 
SpMn  and  was  restored  to  his  professorship. 
ile  kindled  the  enthnwasm  of  the  people  by  his 
eloquent  appeals  in  favor  of  democracy,  and  .was 
elected  to  tiie  cortes  for  Soragossa  and  LSrida. 
In  this  body  he  opposed  Prim  and  Serrano,  and 
subsequently  King  Amadeus,  and  became  the 
most  popular  leader  of  the  republican  party. 
In  1 873  he  actively  promoted  the  declaration  of 
the  republic,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  foreign 
affiurs  Feb.  12_,  and  president  of  Spain  Sept.  7, 
with  extraordinary  powers.  He  has  publish- 
ed Hisearsog  parlameittarios  (3  vols.,  Madrid, 
1871),  and  £eeuerdo»  de  Italia  (translated  by 
Mrs,  Arthur  Arnold,  "Old  Eome  and  New 
Italy,"  London,  1873), 

CISITL  BKISCO,  or  Cistelto  Bnnto,  a  city  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  situated  on 
tlie  Liria,  43  m.  N.  E.  of  Abrantes;  pop.  B,700. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  college,  two 
coUe^ate  churches,  and  a  ruined  castle  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands. 

CAOTEb-nDiRDO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  and  11  m.  8.  of  Ancona,  near  Lo- 
reto,  on  a  range  of  hills  between  the  Musone 
and  the  Aspio;  pop.  about  6,500.  Near  it  the 
Italians  under  Gen.  Cialdini  defeated  the  papal 
troops  under  LamoriciSre,  Sept.  18, 1800. 

CASTEL-FBANCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Treviso,  23  m.  N.  W,  of  Venice ;  pop, 
about  5,000.  Here  the  French,  on  Nov.  23, 
1805,  g«ned  a  victory  over  the  Austrians. 

GlSTELLAHABE,orCistelaHare.  1.  A  seaport 
of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province  and  17  m.  S.  E.  of 
Naples,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rtulway; 
pop.  in  1872,  26,381.  It  is  situated  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Monte  d'Auro,  along  a 
sheltered  beach,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  bay  of  Naples  from  Vesuvius  to 
Miseno.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and  con- 
tains a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  five  church- 
es, several  convents,  manufactories  of  linen, 
silk,  and  cotton  cloth,  12  thermal  and  mineral 
springs,  and  a  national  dockyard.  It  has  ac- 
quired celebrity  also  as  a  summer  resort,  in 
consequence  of  the  salubrity  of  its  dr  and  the 
beauty  of  its  environs.  It  is  built  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Stabise,  which,  having  been 
destroyed  by  Sulla  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
afterward  occupied  principally  by  villas  and 
pleasure  grounds.  It  was  here  that  the  elder 
Pliny,  nishingto  approach  as  near  as  possible 
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to  Vuauvius  during  the  eruption  which  over- 
whelmed HerculaDdum  and  Pompeii,  met  liis 
death,  A.  D.  T9.  H.  A  Kca]iort  of  rtioily,  in  tte 
province  of  Trujiani,  1   m.  X.  "\V.  of  Aleamo; 
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pop  about  0  r  00  The  bay  ib  Hpaoions  bnt  not 
safe  dunng  northerh  winds  It  exports  wine 
fruit,  gram,  manna,  and  opium. 

ClSTEUil!n:ii,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Leoee,  18  m.  N,  W.  of  Taranto ; 
pop.  about  6,600.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

CISTELU,  l^iaz  Filedrltli,  a  German  drama- 
tist, bom  in  Vienna,  May  6,  1T81,  died  near 
Lilienfeld,  Feb.  5,  1862.  He  was  educated  for 
the  law,  but  devoted  himself  to  compoang  pa- 
triotic songs  for  the  Austrian  army,  and  pre- 
paring pieces  for  the  stage.  His  songs  having 
given  umbrage  to  Napoleon,  he  fled  to  Hun- 
gary. In  1814  he  accompanied  Oonnt  Cav- 
riani  as  secretary  to  Paris,  and  afterward  he 
served  in  the  same  capacity  in  Italy.  In  1840 
he  retired  with  a  pension  and  the  oiHoe  of 
stat«  librarian.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
poems,  popular  songs,  and  miscellaneons  wri- 
tings, and  was  at  various  times  connected  with 
the  press  of  Vienna,  but  is  best  known  by  his 
producHona  for  the  stage.  More  than  100 
plays,  partly  adapted  from  the  French,  partly 
ori^nal,  are  attributed  to  him.  In  1848, 100,- 
OOO  copies  of  his  political  pamphlets  in  favor 
of  the  revolution  were  sold.  His  autobiogra- 
phy was  published  in  1861-'3,  in  3  vols. 

CISTELLON  DE  LA  PLIISI.  I.  An  E.  prov- 
ince of  3pfun,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
forming  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia; area,  3,446  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867  (esti- 
mated), 288,921.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and 
ia  watered  by  several  small  rivers,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Mijares  and  Palen- 
cia.  It  is  well  cultivated,  produces  grtun,  and 
has  many  mines  and  mineral  springs.  The 
chief  towns,  besides  the  capital,  are  Benicario, 
ViUareai,  and  Barriana.  II>  A  city,  capital 
of  lie  province,  situated  in  a  fertile  re) ' 
4  m.  from  the  sea,  and  38  m.  N.  iy  E.  of 


lencia;  pop.  about  30,000.  It  has  linen  and 
sail-cloth  factories,  and  canies  on  considera- 
ble trade  in  hemp.  The  former  diocese  of 
Oastellon  de  la  Plana  is  now  united  with  Se- 
gorbe  An  aqueduct,  cat  in  great  part  through 
tlie  limestone  rock,  brings  the  water  from  the 
Miiares,  which  is  about  5  m.  distant,  into  tlio 
plain  in  which  the  town  is  situated. 

CA^ELVAV,  Nltbcl  de,^  sieur  de  la  Mauvissigre, 
a  Fiench  soldier  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Mau- 
vissi^re  about  1530,  di&i  at  Joinville  in  1S92, 
lie  entered  the  army  in  1647,  and  won  the  favor 
ot  Fiincis  of  Lorraine,  grand  prior  of  France, 
under  whom  he  afterward  served  in  the  navy, 
n  ho  on  becoming  heutenant  general  of  the 
kmgdom  (1557)  employed  him  in  diplomatic 
missions^  to  Scotland,  England,  Germany^  the 
Netherlands,  Savoy,  and  Rome.  He  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  dissuaded 
her  trom  insisting  on  the  restoration  of  Calms. 
In  1560,  after  the  death  of  Francis  11. ,  he  ac- 
companied Queen  Mary  to  Scotland,  and  for  a 
year  rendered  her  efficient  service  in  the  field 
and  m  oonncil.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
en  il  war,  negotiated  a  favorable  treaty  of  peace 
with  Ei^land,  and  was  made  governor  of  St. 
Diziar.  He  was  again  employed  in  various  mis- 
sions, was  ambassador  to  England  from  15T4 
to  1584,  and  on  his  return  declared  against 
the  league.  Henry  IV.  npon  his  accession 
treated  him  with  great  favor.  His  memoirs, 
written  in  England,  extend  over  the  period 
ft-om  1559  to  1570,  and  are  a  valuable  recoi'd 
of  the  events  of  the  time.  They  were  publish- 
ed in  1621,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Petitot's 
M6moires  relatifg  A  Vhwtoire  de  Franee.  '  He 
translated  the  Latin  work  of  Eamus  on  the 
ancient  Gauls.  His  life,  by  Le  Laboureur,  was 
published  in  Paris  in  1659, 

ClSTELVlDDlBY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aude,  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
30  m.  S.  E.  of  Toulouse ;  pop.  in  1866,  9,075. 
The  reservoir  of  St.  Ferriol  forms  a  harbor, 
and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  cereals, 
wine,  frnit,  cloth,  linen,  silk,  cotton  yam, 
leather,  and  other  acticles.  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  ancient  Sostomagus  was 
situated  near  Oasteluaudary,  the  modem  name 
being  a  corruption  of  Oaetrwm  Nbntm  Aria- 
noTum,  as  the  new  town  was  called  after  the 
old  one  had  been  destroyed  in  the  5tb  century. 
It  became  the  fortified  capital  of  the  county 
of  Lauragais,  ruled  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  crusade  agmnst 
the  Alb^nses,  and  in  1311  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  Raymond  of  Toulouse  and  Simon 
de  Montfort,  the  former  of  whom  destroyed 
the  fortifications  in  1329.  In  1387  an  auto  da 
fa  was  enacted  here,  in  which  many  persons 
accused  of  heresy  were  put  to  death.  It  was 
burned  in  1355  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
bnt  was  rebuilt  in  1866.  In  September,  1633, 
the  duke  of  Montmorency,  commanding  the 
forces  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  was  defeated  here 
by  the  royal  force  nnder  Marshal  Schomberg, 
wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed. 
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CISTELSABRASIN,  ii  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Tam-^t-Garonne,  35  m.  N.  W. 
of  Toulouse;  pop.  in  1866,  6,838.  It  has  facto- 
ries of  hats,  woollen  goods,  linen,  and  hosiery, 
ftttd  a  large  oil  and  aanron  trade. 

CiSTEL-FETBMO,  a  town  of  SicUy,  in  the 
province  of  Trapani,  situated  on  a  hill  6.  ni. 
from  the  sea,  45  m.  S.  W.  of  Palermo;  pop.  in 
1873,  30,430.  The  town  is  well  bnilt,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  olives. 

CiSn,  CioTanal  Battlsta,  an  Italian  poot,  born 
at  Prato,  Tnscany,  in  1721,  died  in  Paris,  Feb. 
6,  1803.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  in 
the  seminary  of  Monteflascoce,  and  afterward 
obtained  a  eanonry  in  the  cathedral  there. 
Having  giuned  the  favor  of  Joseph  II.  of  Ans- 
tria,  he  spent  several  years  as  unpfdd  attach^ 
to  foreign  embassies,  and  at  the  death  of  Me- 
tastasio  in  1782  ho  received  the  appointment  of 
poet  lanreat*  at  the  court  of  Vienna;  but  he 
rdinqnished  this  office  after  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Josejjh,  and  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  Pans,  In  early  life  he  had  written 
18  poetical  tales,  and  afterward  added  30  more, 
making  altogether  48,  published  in  Paris  in 
1804,  nnder  the  title  of  Jfrnielle  galanti,  all 
loose.  His  lame  depends  on  a  political  satiri- 
cal poem,  Qli  aaimali  parlanti  (Paris,  1803). 
It  has  been  translated  into  French  and  Span- 
ish, and  there  is  an  abridged  English  version. 
He  also  produced  several  burlesque  operas. 

CiSneilONE.  I.  A  village  of  Italy,  near  the 
lake  of  Gabii,  10  m.  E.  of  Eome.  It  oceupies- 
flie  «te  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oabii,  and  is 
rich  in  remains  of  antiquity.  Old  walls,  por- 
tions of  a  temple  of  Juno,  a  Grecian  theatre, 
and  an  aqueduct  are  among  its  most  interest- 
ing ruins.  Il>  A  village  of  Italy,  on  the  81i- 
viere,  near  the  Lngo  di  Garda,  16  m.  8.  E.  of 
Brescia.  The  vangnard  of  the  Austrian  army 
under  Wurmser  wasdefeatedhere,  Aug.  3, 1796, 
by  the  French  nnder  Augereau,  and  the  main 
body  two  days  later  by  Gen.  Bonaparte.  The 
battle  of  Solferino,  June  34,  1869,  was  fought 
almost  on  the  same  ground. 

OlsnOLlONE,  BaUassare,  an  Italian  states- 
man and  anther,  bom  at  Oasatico,  near  Mim- 
tua,  Dee.  6,  1478,  died  at  Toledo,  Spain,  Feb. 
3,  1539.  Hiscareercommencedinthemilitary 
service  of  the  dulte  of  Milan,  but  he  is  better 
known  as  a  diplomatist,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  intrusted  by  the  dukes  of  TIrbino  with  im- 
portant missions  toHenry  VII,  of  England,  Louis 
ill.  of  France,  and  Fope  Leo  X,  He  became 
favorite  of  this  pontiff,  and  was  regarded  a 
one  of  the  omameuts  of  his  court.  Clement 
VII.  subsequently  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Ma- 
drid, but  shortJy  after  his  arrival  Kome  was 
sacked  by  the  imperialists  under  the  constable 
de  Bourbon,  It  was  not  possible  for  Oasti- 
glione  to  have  foreseen  or  prevented  this  catas- 
trophe, but  the  reproaches  of  those  who  in- 
anuated  that  he  had  been  neglectful  of  the 
interests  of  his  country  preyed  upon  his  mind 
and  hastened  his  end.  He  was  universally  la- 
mented, and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  an- 
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nouncing  his  death,  esclaimed,  "  One  of  the 
truest  gentlemen  in  Ohiistendom  is  dead."  Oas- 
tiglione  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  but  his 
published  works  are  models  of  composition. 
His  work  on  court  life,  entitled  II  Hbro  del  ear- 
„  ^no,  was  first  printed  by  Aldus  in  1528, 
and  a  version  was  published  in  London  in  1727. 
He  also  published  Italian  and  Latin  poems  and 
two  volumes  of  letters. 

CiSneUONE,  «»ri»  amm,  count,  sn  Italian 
philologist  and  antiquary,  bom  in  Milan  in 
1784,  died  in  Genoa,  April  10,  1849.  In  1819 
he  published  a  description  of  the  Cufic  coins 
in  me  cabinet  of  Brera  at  Milan.  His  prin- 
cipal work  in  oriental  literature,  Memoire 
geogTophique  et  numimaatigve  >nir  la  partie 
orientate  de  la  Barharie  appellee  Afrit  ia  par  leg 
Araheg  (Milan,  1836),  is  an  effort  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  towns  in  Barbory 
whose  names  appear  on  Arabic  coins.  In  con- 
junction with  Angelo  Mai,  he  published  an 
edition  of  Ulphilas's  Gothic. ti'anslation  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  Mai  hr,d  discovered 
among  the  palimpsests  of  the  Anibrosian  libra- 
ry. Most  of  the  dissertations  which  enrich 
the  work,  the  publication  of  wliich  extended 
through  20  years,  were  written  by  Oastiglione. 

CISTICUONE,  GiovUDt  Benedetto,  called  Ii. 
Gbbchetto,  a  Genoese  painter  and  engraver, 
bom  in  Genoa  in  1616,  died  in  Miintiia  in  1670. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pagfp.  and  of  Ferrari,  and 
according  to  some  of  Vandyke,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  historical,  landscape,  and 
portrait  painter,  aud  also  as  an  engraver.  His 
specialty,  however,  was  animal  painting.  Many 
of  his  pictm-es  are  in  the  musenm  at  Florence, 
and  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris ;  and  some  have 
found  their  way  to  Venice,  Milan,  Municli,  and. 
Dresden. 

CISTIGUONE,  Gtnseppe,  an  Italian  artist  and 
missionary,  bom  in  1698,  died inPekinginl768. 
He  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, but  joining  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  Peking 
was  assigned  as  the  field  of  his  labors,  and  there 
he  passed  the  greater  port  of  his  life,  in  favor 
with  several  succesdve  emperors.  He  made  his 
art  an  accessory  to  his  reli^ous  labors,  and  the 
emperor  Kien-Long  erected  several  palaces 
from  designs  famished  by  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  frequently  exerted  his  influence  to  protect 
Christians  from  persecution. 

CISTILE  (Span.  Gastilla,  so  called  from  the 
number  of  its  castles).  !•  An  ancient  kingdom 
of  Spain,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsu- 
la, and  the  source  and  chief  seat  of  the  Span- 
ish nation.  It  is  divided  into  Old  and  New 
Castile.  Old  Castile  was  the  northern  part, 
which  first  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Moorish 
conquerors,  while  New  Castile  was  so  called 
because  it  was  a  later  acquisition.  The  Oastiles 
oecapy  a  large  portion  of  the  great  central 
plateau,  and  their  area  of  45,000  square  miles 
is  about  one  fourth  of  that  of  all  Spain.  The 
people,  about  3,000,000  in  number,  are  a  fine 
race,  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  they  are 
proverbially  called— prond,  manly,  brave,  and 
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self-regpeeting.  Castilo  was  perhaps  never  en- 
tirely subjugated  by  the  Moors,  and  hename 
fullj  independent  after  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century,  being  ruled  by  counts.  It  wm  erected 
into  a  kingdom  in  1033,  when  Ferdinand,  son 
of  Sanoho  III.,  king  of  Navarre,  was  made 
king.  Upon  the  death  of  Bermudo  III.,  king 
of  Leon,  in  1037,  that  kingdom  was  united 
to  Castile.  The  two  crowns  of  Oastile  and 
Leon  were  afterward  separated  and  again 
united  sever^  tiroes,  nntil  in  1479,  Ferdinand 
II.  of  Aragon  having  married  Isabella,  queen 
of  OaslJie  and  Leon,  the  three  kingdoms  were 
united  into  one.  (See  Spain.)  IL  Old,  the 
northern  division  of  Oastile,  honnded  K.  by 
the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Basque  provineea,  E. 
by  Navarre  and  Aragon,  S.  by  New  Castile, 
and  W,  by  Leon  and  Aaturias ;  area,  3S,409  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1867,  l,716,lfi3.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  shape,  stretching  from  8.  W.  to  N.  E. 
In  the  north  the  Cantabrian  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  across  the  province.  On  the  south 
it  is  divided  from  New  Castile  by  the  Sierra 
de  Guadarrama,  the  Somosierra,  and  a  con- 
tinuing chain,  which  under  different ,  names 
forms  also  the  E.  boundary.  The  rivers  are  the 
Duero  (Douro)  in  its  upper  course,  its  affluent 
the  Pisuerga  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ebro  on 
the  north.  There  are  numerous  minor  streams : 
the  Eiazft,  Cega,  Piron,  Eresma,  and  Adaja, 
tributaries  of  the  Duero;  the  Oca,  Tiron,  and 
OJa,  affluents  of  the  Ebro.  These  are  torrents 
after  rains,  but  in  summer  many  of  them  s 
insignificant.  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot 
the  summer,  dry  and  cold  in  the  winter.  The 
plains  are  almost  deserts,  whose  vegetalion 
affords  hut  a  scanty  pasturage,  and  disappet 
entirely  under  the  summer  sun.  On  the  si 
coast,  and  in  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  liil! 
slopes,  nature  is  much  less  sterile.  Old  Oastile 
includes  the  provinces  of  Avila,  Burgos,  Lo- 
gro&o,  P^encia,  Santander,  Segovia,  Soria,  and 
Vdladolid.  The  general  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  interior  is  agriculture  and  grazing. 
In  the  towns  some  inferior  manufectures,  chiefly 
of  coarse  woollens,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  aud 
glass,  are  carried  on.  Sheep  aud  cattle  are 
reared  in  large  numbers  and  exported.  Wheat 
and  com  are  also  exported,  and  wines  and 
fruits  are  produced  in  abundance.  III.  New, 
the  southern  division,  bounded  N.  W,  and  N, 
by  Old  Oastile,  E.  by  Aragon  and  Valencia, 
S.  by  La  Mancha,  and  W.  by  Estremadura; 
area,  20,178  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  1,289,415. 
It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Madrid, 
Toledo,  Guadal^ara,  and  Ouenca.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Tagus  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Tajnfla,  Henares,  Jarama,  Guadarrama^ 
and  Gnadieia,  and  the  Jiicar,  which  feUs  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Guadazaon  and  Gabriel.  The  climate  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Old  Castle,  Large  crops  of 
wheat  are  raised,  and  tlie  mountain  slopes 
afford  abundant  pasturage.  The  vine  is  cul- 
tivated, and  olives  and  oU,  saffron,  honey,  and 
hemp  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities. 
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Woollens,  paper,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  are 
manufaetured. 

CiSTILLA,  Doi  Bitimi,  a  Peruvian  general, 
bom  at  TarapacS,  Aug.  30,  1797,  died  May  35, 
1837.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army  in  1816, 
and  was  made  lieutenant  in  1820.  Soon  after- 
ward he  joined  the  army  of  independence,  and 
was  made  Ueutenant  colonel.  In  18S0  he  went 
to  Lima,  and  was  appointed  by  Gamarra  chief 
of  staff  of  the  whole  army.  He  was  made 
brigadier  general  by  Orbegoso,  the  provisional 
president,  whom  he  supported  until  the  treaty 
with  Santa  Cruz,  the  president  of  Bolivia. 
He  then  fled  to  Ohih,  and  in  1837  joined  the 
army  of  the  Peravian  patriots  who  marched 
agfunst  Santa  Cruz,  Castilla  was  second  leader 
of  the  vanguard  at  the  attack  upon  Lima  and 
defeat  of  Orbegoso,  and  made  common  cause 
with  Gamari'a,  who  was  proclaimed  president 
by  the  patriots,  while  Castilla  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  In  1841  he  was  second  in 
command  of  the  Peruvian  army  which  invaded 
Bohvia.  In  1844  he  overthrew  the  dictator 
Vivanco,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  president  of  Peru,  At  tlie- expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  in  1851  he  was  succeeded 
by  Gen,  Eohenique.  Soon  after,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  latter  having  become  unpopular, 
Castilla  began  a  revolution  at  Arequipa,  over- 
came Eehenique,  and  entered  Lima  in  1855  as 
supreme  ruler  of  the  country.  In  this  capacity 
he  made  many  reforms,  the  most  important  of 
which  waa  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  was 
reelected  president  in  1858,  and  two  years 
afterward  proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  which 
established  universal  suffrage  and  prohibited 
the  exercise  of  every  form  of  reli^on  except 
the  Catholic,  In  1861  he  made  an  unsuocess- 
ful  attempt  to  annex  Bolivia  to  Peru,  In  1862 
he  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Gen.  San 
Eamon,  and  he  in  1863  by  Pezet.  Castilla, 
having  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
latter,  waa  arrested  in  1886,  but  soon  gained 
his  liberty,  and  joined  the  movement  under 
Prado.  In  1867  he  headed  an  insurrection 
against  Prado,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Arica' 
when  he  died, 

CISTILLEJO,  CrlstivBl  de,  a  Spamsh  poet,  bom 
at  Oiudad  Bodrigo  toward  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  died  in  Vienna  probably  ia  1566.  At- 
tached from  the  age  of  15  to  Ferdinand,  the 
younger  brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  afterward 
emperor  of  Germany,  he  subsequently  ofBciated 
as  secretary  to  that  prince.  He  was  a  zealous 
champion  of  the  old  Spanish  poets,  and  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  new  Italian  school.  One  of 
his  most  fancifnl  and  characteristic  poems  is 
entifled  "  Transformation  of  a  Drunkard  into  a 
Mosquito."  His  poetry,  though  circulated  in 
manuscript,  was  forbidden  by  the  inquisition, 
but  a  selection  was  permitted  to  be  printed  in 
1673.  His  works  were  published  in  Antwerp  in 
1698,  in  Madrid  in  1600,  and  reprinted  m  Fer- 
nandez's "  Collection  of  Spanish  Poets,"  1792. 

CASTILLO,  Dli^o  Enriqnez  de,  a  Spanish  chron- 
icler of  the  15tii  century,  bora  at  Segovia.    His 
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annals  of  the  reign  of  Hem-y  IV.  of  Castile, 
from  1454  to  1474,  were  published  by  Jos6 
Miguel  de  i'lores  (Madrid,  1787).  He  also 
composed  a  poem  relating  to  tlie  death  of  Al- 
fonso V.  of  Aragon,  published  by  Ochoa  (Paris, 
1844),  in  the  same  volnrae  with  the  inedited 
poems  of  the  marquis  of  Santillana.  Castillo  is 
said  to  hate  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Henry's 
younger  brother  Alfonso,  the  pretender  to  flie 
throne,  after  the  battle  of  Olmedo;  but  little  is 
known  about  his  career,  except  that  he  was 
employed  in  important  misaons. 

CiSTINE,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Han- 
cock CO.,  Maine,  on  the  E.  bant  of  the  Penob- 
scot, 84  ra.  below  Bangor ;  pop.  in  1870, 1,308, 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  baron  de  Castine, 
a  French  nobleman,  by  .whom  it  was  settled  in 
1667,  in  company  with  a  French  colony,  who 
afterward  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  bor- 
der wars  with  the  Indians  and  EngUsh  colo- 
nists. In  1760  it  waa  settled  by  the  Ei^lish. 
It  is  sitnated  on  a  peninsula,  enclosing  a  spa^ 
cions  harbor  always  noeeBsible  to  vessels  of  the 
largest  class.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  ship  bnilding  and  flshtng.  For  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1871,  there  were  belong- 
ing to  the  port  847  vessels,  of  23,097  tons;  em- 
ployed in  tne  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  148,  of 
6,100  tons;  built  15,  of  l,5fll  tons.  It  has  a 
state  nonnal  school  and  three  churches. 

CdSTIHG,  the  forming  of  metals  and  other 
substances  by  pouring  them  in  a  melted  or 
liquid  state  into  moulds,  and  allowing  them  to 
solidify  by  setting  or  cooling.  The  term  when 
applied  to  the  casting  of  metals  is  used  synony- 
mously with  founding,  and  the  place  whei'e  the 
work  is  done  is  called  a  foundery. — The  origin 
of  the  casting  of  metals  cannot  be  traced;  it 
was  performed  in  the  earhest  times,  and  from 
the  vestiges  discovered  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  confined  to  ornamental  articles,  such 
as  statues,  medals,  and  parts  of  household  fur- 
niture. The  metal  chiefly  used  by  the  ancients 
was  bronze,  and  it  is  an  interestjng  fact  that 
their  aOoy  contained  about  the  same  propor- 
tions of  tin  and  copper  as  that  which  is  used  at 
the  present  time.  Most  of  the  bronze  castings 
which  haPC  been  discovered  in  excavations  at 
Nineveh  have  been  found,  when  analyzed,  to 
contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  tin,  the  propor- 
tion now  in  use  for  the  best  quality  of  statnary 
bronze.  Bronze  castings  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  which  are  thought  to  be  4,000  years 
old.  A  cylinder  with  the  name  of  Pepi,  of  the 
sixth  dynasty,  and  otlier  bronze  implements, 
of  the  same  age,  all  of  which  date  more  than 
2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  bear  evi- 
dence of  having  been  cast  in  moulds.  It  is  re- 
lated in  the  boot  of  Deuteronomy  that  Og, 
king  of  Baaban,  had  a  bedstead  of  iron,  bnt 
whether  wrought  or  cast  is  unknown.  The 
earliest  method  of  working  iron  was  probably 
like  that  still  in  use  in  India  and  some  other 
countries.  The  broken  ore  was  mixed  with 
charcoal  and  suljieoted  by  heat  to  deoiidalJon, 
The  semi-plastic  mass  resulting  from  this  treat- 
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ment  was  then  hammered  into  a  bloom,  and 
this  rebeated  and  hammered  unti!  malleable 
iron  was  produced.  It  is  probable  that  the 
metal  was  a  longtime  used  in  this  way  before 
tJie  meltang  and  casting  of  it  was  practised. 
The  account  ^ven  of  the  molten  calf  which 
Aaron  caused  to  be  made  of  the  ornaments 
brought  to  him,  shows  that  the  art  of  casting 
was  brought  by  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
From  the  description  given  of  the  artjolea  made 
for  Solomon's  temple  hy  the  Tyrian  master 
Hiram  (1  Kings,  vii.)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  them  were  cast:  "For  he  cast 
(formed)  two  pillars  of  brass,  of  eighteen  cubits 
high  apiece."  "And  he  made  two  chapitei-s 
of  molten  brass,  to  set  upon  the  tops  of  the 
pillars."  "In  the  \ilaia  of  Jordan  did  the 
king  cast  them,  in  the  clay  ground  between 
Succoth  and  Zarthan,"  There  is  here  not 
only  evidence  of  the  easting  of  bronze  (tor  that 
is  what  is  meant  by  "  brass"),  but  also  of  the 
material  used  in  making  the  moulds,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  used  at  the  present  day, 
namely,  loam,  and  which  composes  the  soil  at 
the  place  where  Hiram  built  his  furnace.  Tlio 
bronze  castings  of  the  Assyrians  were  remark- 
ably good,  particularly  those  of  animals,  as  is 
shown   by  the   figure  of  a  lion   found  by  M. 


Bottain  the  excavations  in  the  palace  of  Khor- 
sabad.  This  little  statue  is  thought  to  have 
been  cast  in  a  single  piece.  That  it  is  a  work 
of  Assyrian  art  is  shown  by  the  cuneiform 
characters  that  were  found  upon  it.  How 
long  before  the  fall  of  Nineveh  it  was  cast  can- 
not be  told,  bnt  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
bronzes  found  there  ai'e  older  than  the  temple 
of  Solomon.  In  Babylon  bronze  statuettes 
have  been  found.  We  are  told  hy  Herodotus 
that  both  the  town  and  palace  gates  were  of 
this  material ;  and  it  would  seem  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Diodoi-us  Sieulus  that  they  were  so 
massive  that  they  were  not  opened  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  but  by  a  machine.  EawHnson 
assumes  that  they  were  oast.  Fine  works  of 
Grecian  art  were  made  in  embossed  bronze  as 
early  as  tie  7th  century  B.  C,  but,  according 
to  historians,  it  was  not  till  that  or  the  foDow- 
ing  century  that  Ehreeus  and  Theodorus  intro- 
duced bronze  castings  into  Greece,  and  they 
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a  spoken  of  as  the  iDventors  of 
this  art.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  tliat  it  was 
not  introdiioed  there  at  &a  earlier  period,  when 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  practised  at  Tjxe,  dis- 
tant but  a  few  hundred  miles  by  water,  400  years 
jireTionsly.  However  that  may  be,  from  tlie 
time  of  Theodorus  it  was  carried  to  greater  and 
greater  perfection,  until  the  time  of  Lysippns 
and  Praxiteles,  when  bi-onze  was  moulded  into 
forms  of  transcendent  beanty.  It  ia  not  nniust 
to  assnnie  that  the  world  owes  as  much  of  its 
knowledge  of  easting  metals  to  the  old  Greek 
Bonlptors  as  to  any  other  source.  The  new 
art  introduced  by  Ehceons  and  Theodorus 
was  transmitted  to  Crete,  where  two  artjsts, 
Dipienes  and  Scyllis,  were  distinguished  as 
sculptors  in  bronze  as  well  as  marble.  They 
carried  the  art  to  Sparta,  which  afterward 
produced  many  artists  of  her  own,  among 
whom  was  Gitiadasj  also  celebrated  as  an  archi- 
tect, and  who  is  aaid  to  have  built  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Chaloicecua  at  Sparta,  and  oast  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes,  made  by  the  sculp- 
tor Chai'es,  a  pupil  of  Lysippns,  who  flourished 
about  390  B.  O.,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  magnitude  to  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  able  to  carry  their  works.  This 
bronze  statue  was  more  than  105  ft.  high,  and, 
like  modern  statues,  must  have  been  cast  in 
several  pieces,  which  were  afterward  fastened 
together.  The  fragments  into  which  it  feJ! 
when  destroyed  by  an  eartiiquake  66  years 
after  its  erection  lay  on  the  ground  933  years, 
when  they  were  sold  by  the  Saracens  to  a  Jew 
of  Emesa,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  them. 
A  fine  example  of  bronze  easting  in  the  spirit 
of  Lysippus  is  the  beautiful  statue  of  Meroui-y 
discovered  at  Herculaneum,  and  now  in  the 


museum  at  Naples.  Whether  it  was  cast  in 
Italy  or  brought  from  Greece  is  uncertain. 
Church  bells  are  stud  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Paulinus,   bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania, 


about  the  year  400.  They  were  probably  in- 
troduced into  England  about  the  close  of  the 
7th  century.  The  great  bell  at  Peking,  cast  in 
the  reign  of  Yung-Ioh  in  the  be^nning  of  the 
I5th  century,  occupies  a  noteworthy  place  in 
the  history  of  casting.  It  is  14J-  ft.  in  height 
and  13  in  diameter,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh 
about  113,000  lbs.  It  is  covered  both  within 
and  without  with  perfectly  formed  Chinese 
characters,  embracing  SI  sections  of  the  sacred 
hooks  of  one  of  the  reU^oua  orders.  The 
greatest  feat,  however,  that  was  ever  performed 
in  hell  founding  was  the  casting  of  the  great 
bell  of  Moscow,  which  occurred  m  1733  in  the 
reign  of  the  empress  Anna.  It  is  19  ft.  3  in. 
in  height  and  60  ft,  9  in.  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  443,772  lbs.  The  appliances  for  melt- 
ing this  great  mass  of  over  300  tons  of  bronze 
metal  must  have  been  stupendous,  and  have 
required  technical  knowledge  of  no  mean  order. 
— The  process  of  casting  varies  with  the  kind 
of  article  to  be  produced  and  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made.  In  casting  a  statue  or  a  bust 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  where  perfection  of  exte- 
rior form  is  alone  sought,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
pour  an  indefinite  quantity  of  the  fluid  mirture 
of  plaster  and  water  into  a  hollow  mould  and 
take  an  impression  of  its  internal  sor&ce.  In 
casting  a  medallion  or  cameo  it  suffices  to  pour 
the  liquid  material  over  a  one-sided,  open 
mould  to  such  a  depth  as  may  be  required. 
But  in  the  casting  of  statues  in  bronze,  or  in 
the  casting  of  bells,  of  stoves,  of  cylinders,  and 
of  pieces  of  machinery,  and  all  other  articles 
that  are  required  to  have  a  definite  thickness 
and  weight,  it  is  necessary  that  the  moulds 
shall  have  two  or  more  walls.  The  casting  of 
statuary  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  in  bronze  will 
be  treated  of  at  the  end  of  this  article. — Cast- 
ing or  founding  may  be  divided  into :  1,  prepar- 
ing a  mould  of  the  figure  to  be  cast,  which 
process  usually  includes  the  making  of  a  pat- 
tern of  such  figui-e ;  2,  the mehingand  reducing 
to  the  proper  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  metal; 
and  3,  the  introduction  of  the  molten  metal 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mould,  and  whatever 
manipulation  may  be  necessary  during  the  so- 
lidification and  cooling.  The  mould  may  be 
made  of  metal,  of  stone,  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
of  clay,  of  loam,  or  of  sand.  A  metal  mould 
may  be  formed  either  by  excavating  it  with 
tools  worked  in  a  lathe  or  by  the  hand,  or  it 
may  be  cast  in  a  amilar  manner  to  the  article 
of  which  it  is  to  form  the  monld.  Small  arti- 
cles of  the  more  Visible  metals,  and  of  simple 
form,  are  usually  cast  in  metal  moulds  which 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  parts  held  to- 
gether by  hinges  or  pins.  In  using  a  metal 
mould,  the  molten  metal,  after  being  poured 
into  it,  may  be  allowed  to  solidify  while  cool- 
ing by  the  molecular  attraction  of  its  particles 
alone,  or  it  may  be  so  constructed  that  its  con- 
tents are  subjected  to  pressure  during  solidifi- 
cation. Bullets  and  small  shot  and  printing 
types  are  examples  of  casting  in  metal  moulds. 
Ingots  of  brass  are  examples  of  casting  in  stone 
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moaJda,  which  are  osually  of  granite.  Easily 
fusible  metals  are  sometimes  cast  in  moulds  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  possesses  some  advan- 
tages aa  a  mould  material  in  consequence  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  given  various  forma, 
aiid  their  great  permanency  under  favorable 
circnmstances.  Those  mettjs,  however,  which 
have  high  melting  points  canBot  conveniently 
be  cast  in  plaster  moulds,  becanse  tliis  anbstwjoe 
readily  erumbles  when  subjected  to  a  heat 
above  400°  F. — Before  describing  the  casting 
of  metals  in  sand  aud  loam  moulds,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  establishment  where  the  work 
ia  performed  is  desirible  A  well  appointed 
foundery,  in  addition  to  the  room  required  for 
the  actual  nurl.  ol  moidding  and  casting, 
should  have  nioLiia  tui   stoiiug  and  preparing 


the  materials  of  the  moulds,  such  a  ^ 
and  sifting  the  sand,  loam,  sea  coal, 
plumbago,  or  charcoal.  There  should  also  be 
a,  worktop  for  making  the  patterns  which  are 
to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  the  moulds. 
The  moulding  room  embraces  an  area  of  great- 
er or  less  extent,  bnt  even  in  moderate  estab- 
lishments it  is  necessarily  of  considerable  size. 
Where  heavy  articles  are  fonnded  there  are 
huge  cranes  for  lifting  and  moving  moulds  and 
castings  fi-oni  one  place  to  another.  The  floors 
of  such  founderies  are  also  covered  or  rather 
filled  with  moulding  sand  to  a  considerable 
depth,  varying  from  6  to  10  ft.  Jig.  3  repre- 
sents tlie  interior  of  a  fonndery  for  heavy  cast- 
ings. In  one  part  of  the  room,  usually  at  one 
side,  and  sometimes   adjoining   another   room 


Interior  of  Iron  Fonndecy.   a,  n,  CupolK  tOrn^^s.    A.  h 
VI »  ^reebftind  mould,  mode  Id  (}ie  Door  tf  d.  /./.  Tomporar    lunuiL-frb  nv  ■  i--^  ii„  umi  muu^u  4.U1:  irnp:bi/,u  kiluji  jvl^^- 
mould.    A.  Uouldofneteun  cylinder,  placedmnpltAtidliipnicais   fujioilet   d 

for  making  light  castings,  stands  the  furnace  quantity  of  molten  metal  can  be  contained  In 

for  melting  the  metal.     This  may  be   an   air  it  at  one  time,  because  it  must  he  confined  to 

furnace,  or  that  form  of  a  blast  furnace  known  the  space  below  the  tuyeres,  its  capacity  is 

as  the  cupola,  which  is  most  in  use  at  the  pres-  more  correctly  measured   by  the  amount  of 

ent  time.    Anthracite  coal  is  used  for  fuel  to  a  metal  it  will  melt  in  a  given  time.    For  a  fuller 

great  extent  in  this  conntry,  but  coke  ia  better,  description  of  its  construction,  see  Fuknace. 

and  wood  charcoal  the  best,  on  account  of  con-  A  sufficient  explanation  wiE  he  found  in  fig. 

taining  no  sulphur.    Unlike  the  air  flimaee,  4  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  ma^ 

which  depends  upon  the  ascending  column  of  ntputations  connected  with  the  process  of  cast- 

eir  in  the  chimney  for  its  draught,  it  is  fed  by  ing.    The  tuyeres,  a-,  a,  are  seen  to  euter  the 

a  current  of  air  forcedinatthe  botfomthwugh  cupola  from  10  to  16  inches  above  its  floor. 

tubes  called  tuyeres  by  a  blowing  machine.  The  space  just  above  the  tuyeres  has  the  shape 

The  cupola  is  usually  made  of  boiler  iron  in  the  of  an  inverted  cone,  which  has  the  effect  to 

form  of  a  cylinder  or  cyUndroid,  lined  with  hold  the  contents  in  such  a  relation  to  the 

lire  brick.    It  is  from  10  to  16  ft.  in  height  and  blast  as  is  best  calcnlated  to  make  it  the  most 

from  8  to  6  ft.  in  diameter  inade,  and  capable  effectual.    The  floor  of  the  cupola,  6,  when  in 

of  melting  from  C  tol5  tons  of  metal  per  hour,  use  is  composed  of  sand  6  or  8  inches  in  depth. 

The  chimney  may  be  of  bric^  or  of  boiler  iron  lying  upon  the  bottom  plate  c,  which  rests 

lined  with  Are  brick,  which  is  more  common,  upon  supports,  and  may  oe  dumped  by  their 

A  cnpola  ia  often  spoken  of  as  holding  a  charge  removal.    Some  cupolas  are  chambered  at  the 

of  80  many  tons  of  metal ;  but  as  only  a  limited  lower  section,  the  blast  enterii^  through  a  row 
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of  holes  in  the  inner  wall.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  hack  of  the  cupola  is  the  door  for  receiving 
the  charges.  Fig.  5  shows  tho  exterior  of  the 
lower  part  of  a  oupola,  A  cupola  is  charged  by 
placing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  kindling  wood 
upon  the  floor,  and  above  this  a  layer  of  the  best 
anthracite  coal  in  lar^e  lutn];«  n!  in  sulfleitnt 
uan  ty       fl  p  1  ei^ht   ot 


several  ineliea  above  tlie  entrance  of  the  tuy- 
eres after  it  has  well  settled  and  the  wood 
has  burned  away.  This  precaution  must  be 
oarefttlly  observed,  hecanae  if  the  charge  of 
iron  above  the  coal  should  oonie  down  to  a 
level  with  the  entrance  of  the  blast,  comhus- 


tion  would  be  checked,  the  metal  become 
chilled,  the  process  stopped,  and  the  dumping 
of  the  chaise  neoeaaitated.  Upon  the  layer  of 
coal  thus  carefully  deposited,  one  of  pig  iron 
is  placed,  varying  in  quantity  from  1,000  to 
5,000  lbs.,  according  to  the  sdze  of  tlie  cupola 
and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ia  proposed 
to  effect  the  melting;  and  upon  this  another 
layer  of  coal  is  deposited,  and  afterward  suc- 
ceeding layera  of  iron  and  coal.  Fluses  are 
added  where  occasion  requires,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  founder,  pounded  marble 
or  limestone  being  most  frequently  employed. 
The  wood  is  usually  igmted  when  the  first 
layer  of  coal  is  deposited,  and  in  from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  the  furnace  may  be 
tapped.  It  usually  requires  about  1  lb,  of  coal 
to  melt  C  lbs.  of  iron.  There  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  processes  of  making  heavy  and  light 
eastings.  A  description  of  the  latter,  which  is 
the  ampler,  will  be  given  first.  The  first  mat- 
ter tti  receive  attention  is  the  selection  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  sand,  which  is  the  ma- 
terial used  for  making  the  moulds  of  light  cast- 
ings ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
it  is  only  by  the  use  of  sand  possessing  certain 
properties  that  the  formation  and  retention  of 
a  smooth  and  well  defined  cavity  can  be  pro- 
duced, having  at  the  same  time  sufficient  po- 
rosity to  allow  of  the  escape  of  air  and  gases 
which  are  generated  during  the  pouring  of  the 
metal.  If  the  sxmd  is  too  dry,  it  will  not  ad- 
mit c  f  the  formation  of  a  defined  cavity  within 
it  It  must  possess  in  a  certfdn  degree  the  na- 
tiue  of  a  plastic  or  adhesive  substance.  Pure 
and  cannot  therefore  be  used  for  a  mould,  and 
the  best  material  with  which  it  can  be  mixed 
IS  clay,  but  not  to  an  extent  to  form  what 
might  be  called  a  loom.  Enough  moisture 
must  also  be  present  to  produce  a  proper  de- 
gree of  adhesion,  but  the  quantity  must  be 
as  small  iia  possible,  for  too  much  would  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  vapor  when  the  molten 
metal  b  poured  in  that  would  injure  or  destroy 
the  mould,  or  cause  the  surface  of  the  sand  to 
adhere  to  it  on  its  removal.  A  fine  sand  which 
IS  slightly  loamy  is  therefore  selected,  and  this 
IS  not  found  in  every  locality  where  common 
sand  esists,  but  has  often  to  be  transported 
considerable  distances.  The  monldmg  sand 
which  is  used  in  New  York  citj^  is  piineipally 
obtained  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy 
and  Albany,  and  from  some  parts  of  Long 
Island ;  but  the  cost  of  sand  is  not  an  item  of 
much  consequence  after  the  first  supply  is  ob- 
tained, as  it  is  used  over  and  over  many  times. 
That  which  is  nsed  in  some  parts  of  the  mould 
is  mixed  with  finely  pulverized  bituminous  coal, 
coke,  or  plumbago,  as  the  circumstances  may 
demand;  and  these  substances  are  frequently 
spread  upon  the  surfece  of  the  mould,  to  effect 
various  purposes,  as  will  be  explained  further 
on.  An  apparatus  called  a  fiask  contains  the 
sand  in  which  the  mould  is  made.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  or  more  partH,  a  bottom  board, 
a  drag,  a  cope,  and  upon  O' 
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cheeks.  A.  wooden  flask,  containing  one  olieck 
and  having  the  parts  fastened  together  by 
clamps,  is  represented  in  fig.  6.  The  dr^  as 
well  as  the  checks  is 
3tangular  frame 
made  of  plank,  similar 
to  the  four  sides  of  a 
hoK  without  top  or 
bottom.  The  cope  is 
similarly  constructed, 
bnt  having  ia  addition 
one  or  more  bars  running  across  it,  of  Tariable 
depth,  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  mould,  and  into 
which  naila  are  driven  to  assist  in  holding  the 
sand  in  place.  Fig.  7  represents  the  constrac- 
tion  of  a  wooden  cope. 
Iron  flasks  have  the 
same  general  con< 
Btniction,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  strong  ears 
ij  which  they  may  be 
lifted  with  a  crane.  It  p,e_  T.—cope, 

is  npon   tlie    proper 

constrncljon  and  management  of  the  flask,  and 
the  nice  and  esact  mixing  and  tempering  of  tbe 
montdingsand,  that  much  of  the  success  in  cast- 
ing depends.  Indeed,  the  founder  regards  his 
work  as  chiefly  accomplished  when  the  mould 
is  fairly  dressed  and  faced,  and  proper  avenues 
have  been  provided  for  pouring  and  for  the  es- 
cape of  air  and  gases,  and  the  cope  is  read- 
justed to  its  place  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  mould  is  disturbed. 
In  makii^  a  flask  mould,  the  moulder  first  lays 
upon  the  floor  what  is  called  a  turn-over  board, 
and  upon  this  places  the  pattern.  If  this  is  of 
such  a  form  that  it  will  not  lie  flrmly,  or  if  it 
isliable  tobebent  orbrotenbypadougofthe 
sand  upon  it,  it  must  be  supported  by  a  bed 
piece.  Facing  sand,  which  is  prepared  by 
mixing  fine  dry  sand  with  the  ground  scrapings 
from  the  surface  of  previous  castings,  is  then 
sifted  over  it,  and  the  drag  is  laid  upon  the 
turn-over  board.  Sand  is  then  thrown  m 
covering  the  pattern  to  a  certain  depth,  ind 
packed  with  the  hand.  More  is  Uien  thrown 
in,  perhaps  enough  to  fill  the  drag,  and  then 
the  moulder  treads  it  down  evenly  with 
his  feet,  when,  taking  a  rammer  (see 
fig.  8),  and  ii»ng  the  end  containing  the 
pin,  he  proceeds  to  pack  it  flrmly  all 
round  the  sides  of  the  drag.  Then 
using  the  butt  end,  he  rams  the  sand 
firmly  all  over  the  mould.  After  the 
drag,  and  whatever  checks  may  be 
used,  are  filled,  the  bottom  boaid  is 
placed  over  it  and  clamped  or  keyed 
to  the  turn-over  board.  Tlie  pattern 
is  thus  enclosed  in  a  bos,  and  lymg 
(^  upon  its  bottom,  covered  with  sand 
The  drag  is  then  turned  over,  bnuginc; 
BimmM  *'^^  bottom  board  to  the  bottom,  and 
■  the  pattern  to  the  top.  The  clamps 
are  then  removed  and  the  turn-over  board  is 
taken  ofl;  leaving  one  side  of  the  pattern  un- 
covered.   With  a  parting  trowel  (a  small  thin- 


bladed  tool,  similar  in  form  to  a  brioiOayer's 
trowel),  a  joint  or  parting  is  made  by  scraping 
away  some  of  the  sand  from  about  the  pattern, 
and  especially  to  the  fm-thest  lateral  lines,  so 
that  it  may  be  drawn  witliout  iinury  to  the 
mould.  The  surface  of  the  sand  is  then  smooth- 
ly dressed,  and  parting  sand  is  sifted  fi-om  a  bag 
over  its  surface  as  well  as  that  of  the  pattern, 
and  the  superfluous  particles  are  blown  away 
by  a  bellows.  Pieces  of  wood,  some  cylindricd. 
and  some  flat,  are  next  placed  upright  on  the 
surface,  to  form  holes  for  pouring  and  for  the 
escape  of  air,  which  is  effected  by  their  re- 
moval on  the  completion  of  the  mould.  The 
air  holes  are  sometimes  made  with  a  pin,  and 
are  above  the. cavity;  the  pouring  holes  are 
usually  at  the  sides,  and  connected  by  horizon- 
tal channels.  Fine  moulding  sand  is  now  sifted 
over  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  insure  a  smooth 
surface,  and  the  cope  is  a<ljuste<l  and  clamped. 
(See  fig.  9.)  More 
sand  is  then  thrown  in 
between  the  bars  and 
tucked  under  them 
with  the  hands  and 
well  packed  upon  the  yio.  g, 

pattern.     Still   ftiore 

sand  is  (^ain  added  and  well  packed  with  the 
rammer,  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the 
proper  depth  is  attained.  The  pieces  for  form- 
mg  the  holes  are  now  taken  out,  the  clamps 
are  removed,  and  the  cope  is  lifted  off  to  one 
side,  or,  if  ftimished  with  hinges,  may  be 
turned  back  upon  them  in  the  manner  of  a 
trunk  cover  (fig.  10).  The  pattern  is  then 
carefully  lifted  out  of  its  bed,  and  if  any  cor- 
ners or  edges  have  been  knocked  off,  or  any 
other  imurv  has  been  done  it  is  repiired  with 
a  trowel  or  some  "tuitable   tool      Pulverized 


plumbago  or  charcoal  is  then  dusted  over  the 
'.urface ,  and  if  fine  work  is  required,  tlie  pat- 
tern IS  replaced  tttil  careflillj'  pressed  down  to 
give  ai  much  pertection  to  the  impression  as 
po'sihle  This  operation  is  technically  called 
printing  The  pattern  is  then  gently  tapped 
with  tho  handle  of  a  tool,  to  loosen  it,  and 
gently  raised  with  the  fingers  or  some  appro- 
priate instrument,  or  by  means  of  a  screw  in- 
serted into  a  hole  previously  prepared.  Chan- 
nels are  now  cut  m  the  sur&ce  leading  tvora 
the  poinU  upon  which  the  pieces  for  forming 
pouring  holes  stood  to  some  part  of  the  mould. 
The  pieces  still  remaining  in  the  cope  are  now 
removed  and  the  holes  are  dressed.  All  par- 
ticles of  loose  sand  are  then  blown  from  the 
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anrfaccB  of  both  parts  of  the  mould,  niii  the 
cope  is  genti;  replaced,  and  secnred  with  keys 
or  damps.  The  relation  of  the  parts  as  they 
now  exist  is  represented  in  section  in  ig.  11 

All  that  now  remain- 
l,,j_JLH — |_5_H|  to  be  done  is  to  melt 
iy_  "^      -      1    the  metal  and  ponr  it 

i*^ ''"  """    into  the  mould ;  a  criti 

liiiiiii  '  il   operation,   reqnir 

Pi„  ,1    ,,  I .[  lijf?  much  care,  and  not 

sjfely  performed  es 
cept  bj  c.\peiiBiii.t;d  moulders.  The  pouring 
is  done  from  iron  pots  lined  with  clay,  called 
ladles.  They  are  of  various  forma  and  sizes, 
to  suit  the  work  to  be  done.  Some  have 
one  handle,  and  are  intended  to  be  carried 
by  one  man.  Others  have  the  form  repre- 
sented in  flg.  5,  bnt  with  longer  handles,  capa- 
ble of  holding  from  200  to  300  lbs.,  and  are 
carried  by  two  or  more  men.  When  the 
moulds  are  ready  the  furnace  is  charged  in  the 
manner  already  described,  and  one  of  the  large 
oarrying  pota  is  placed  under  the  spout.  The 
melting  point  of  cast  iron  varies  somewhat, 
owing  to  its  freedom  from  other  metds  and 
the  quantity  of  carbon  which  it  contains. 
Hard,  gray  cast  iron  melts  at  about  2,900°  F. 
Scotch  pig  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
many  other  kinds,  because  of  its  large  quantity 
of  carbon.  The  best  American  iron  is  harder, 
contains  leas  carbon,  and  requires  more  heat  to 
melt  it.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  fonn- 
ders  to  melt  different  brands  of  u-on  together 
to  ^ve  the  mixture  desired  oharaoteristios 
which  they  do'  not  x^ssess  separately.  The 
practice  varies  at  different  establishments,  each 
founder  having  his  own  fevorite  formnlas. 
"When  a  snfGcient  quantity  of  metal  in  the  cu- 
pola has  attained  the  proper  degree  of  fluidity, 
the  clay  stopper  or  plug  is  removed  by  the 
workman  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  attend  to 
the  tilling  of  the  pots,  and  the  molten  iron  is 
canght  in  the  vessels  which  are  held  nnder  the 
spout.  Two  or  three  men  usually  pour  into 
one  mould  at  the  same  time,  through  different 
gateways  or  holes,  by  which  means  the  streams 
of  metiJ,  having  a  shorter  distance  to  run  than 
if  poured  through  one  gate,  have  less  risk  of 
losmg  the  proper  degree  of  fluidity  by  cooling. 
It  is  a  common  practice  in  founderies  to  pour 
the  metal  in  the  afternoon.  The  smaller  arti- 
cles are  taken  from  the  flasks  the  same  evening, 
and  the  larger  ones  on  the. following  morning. 
After  the  sand  is  rubbed  from  them  they  are 
carried  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  any 
roughnesses  ai-e  chipped  away  by  the  chisel, 
and  they  are  otherwise  suitably  finished.  Hol- 
low articles  are  often  cast  in  moulds  composed 
of  parts,  some  of  which  are  of  greensand  and 
some  of  dry  aand  or  loam.  The  casting  of  a 
hollow  column  is  an  example.  The  outer  part 
of  the  mould  is  made  in  a  flaak  of  two  parts 
with  greensand,  from  a  solid  pattern  of  the 
column.  A  core  somewhat  longer  than  tlie 
mould,  made  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  paste, 
baked  dry,  is  then  placed  in  the  aiis  of  the 
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hollow  mould,  its  estremitie«  resting  upon  the 
sand  beyond  The  tlnckness  of  the  walli  of 
the  column  will  ot  course  be  in  inverse  propor 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  *,ore  Small  columns 
may  be  cast  Ivmg  horizontally,  but  larger  ones 


should  bcc  i-t  \erti  "illy  in)  it  ot  mmJi  height^ 
in  sections  It  ca&t  Iving  di  wn  ther  aie  liable 
to  warp  and  to  be  of  inferior  strength  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oppoate  sides  wanting  uniformity 
of  molecular  structure  and  dendtj.  The  cast- 
ing of  long,  slender  articles,  such  as  ornamen- 
tal ratlings,  is  simplified  bji  a  method  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  Jobson  in  England.  He  secures  a 
finished  brass  or  iron  pattern  to  a  plaster  of 
Paris  back  or  ramming  block,  upon  which  tlie 
mould  is  formed.  When  tlie  model  is  removed 
the  mould  remtdns  in  the  drag.  A  cope  with 
a  plane  surface,  or  having  a  device  correspond- 
ing to  the  other  side  of  the  pattern,  and  which 
has  been  formed  from  a  reverse  block,  is  then 

E laced  over  the  mould,  and  the  necessary  holes 
avii^  been  prepared,  the  metal  is  poured. 
Wr,  Jamea  L.  Jackaon,  of  New  York,  has  ta^ 
ken  out  a  patent  for  making  patterns  entirely 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  other  plastic  materials, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  their  cost.  They  are 
swept  with  a  templet  which  may  be  made  to 
move  in  either  straight  or  curved  lines.  The 
labor  and  time  of  making  the  large  and  accu- 
rate castings  for  the  fronts  of  buildings  are  by 
tills  process  very  greatly  reduced.  A  bed  piece 
or  I'est,  of  plaster,  is  first  swept  with  a  templet, 
and  after  the  surface  of  this  is  properly  pre- 
pared, another  layer  of  plaster  mixture  is 
spread  on,  and  this  swept  with  a  templet  of 
corresponding  foi'm  bnt  of  larger  size.  In 
moulding,  the  pattern  lies  upon  the  rest  when 
the  flrst  side  is  rammed  in  the  drag.  When 
the  pattern  ia  long  it  is  sawed  into  transverse 
sections  to  faciUtate  the  handling.  These  may 
be  adjusted  together  and  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  whole  piece.  Greensand  moulding 
is  often  practised  with  only  part  of  a  flask, 
the  cope,  the  sand  bed  of  the  floor  taking  the 
place  of  the  drag.  A  bed  is  carefully  pre- 
pared and  levelled,  the  pattern  imbedded  in  its 
surface,  and  the  sand  well  rammed  about  it. 
The  pattern  ia  then  carefully  cleaned  and  the 
surface  of  the  bed  levelled  and  dressed,  leaving 
o  certain  portion  of  the  pattern  projecting 
above  the  surface.  Parting  sand  is  then 
sprinkled  over  both  pattern  and  bed,  and  a 
cope  b  laid  down  and  rammed,  it  being  prop- 
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crly  secured  from  rising  hj  weiglita.  The 
cope  is  tiien  lifted  off  by  a  crane,  and  while 
suspended  its  sni-fece  is  dressed  and  properly 
prepared.  The  pattern  is  lifted  out,  and  the 
mould  in  the  bed  repaired  and  dressed,  when  the 
cope  is  replaced,  the  holes  for  pouring  and  for 
the  escape  of  air  and  gases  having  been  pi'OTjdud 
for.  Being  then  securely  weighted,  to  prevent 
rising  from  pi-essure  of  metal  and  gases,  it  i" 
ready  for  the  pouring  of  the  metal.  In  flg  3  a 
greensand  floor  moald  is  represented  at  c  — In 
Uie  casting  of  metals,  especially  those  having 
high  melting  points,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  production  of  gases,  together  with  e^pan 
ston  of  dr;  and  if  the  operation  were  per 
formed  in  a  mould  which  was  not  porous,  the 
bubbles  wonld  mar  the  surface  of  the  castmg 
as  well  as  enter  to  a  certain  extent  into  its  m 
terior.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  mould 
should  possess  snfficient  porosity  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  aeriform  matter.  Moisture  m 
a  mould  is  only  admissible  in  small  castmgs 
which  cool  quickly.  Used  for  large  masses  of 
molten  iron,  the  amount  of  steam  formed  to 
gether  with  the  expanding  gas,  wonld  not  only 
endanger  the  mould,  but  also  the  workmen. 
Dry  moulds  made  of  loam  are  consequently 
used  in  heavy  castings,  partly  for  the  above 
reasons,  and  partly  hecanse  saud  could  not  be 
properly  manipulated  or  retained  in  place  in 
large  and  massive  castings.  The  casting  of 
large  cylinders,  bed  plates,  and  condensers  for 
steamships  is  a  very  intricate  process,  requir 
ing  good  engineering  abilities,  skill  in  draught- 
ing, and  experience  in  the  designer  as  well  as  m 
those  who  execute  the  work.  The  moulds  are 
usually  worked  from  drawings  instead  of  I  emg 
formed  upon  patterns.  A  single  piece  of  maohin 
ery  is  often  complex  in  form,  and  as  the  art  of 
the  moulder  consists  in  forming  a  hollow  caMt) 
where  the  carpenter  or  cabinetmaker  would 
make  a  solid  body,  it  must  he  seen  that  he  hj 
a  much  more  difficult  task  before  him ;  for  he 
has  not  only  to  form  an  inside  sti-ucturo  simi 
lar  to  the  future  cast,  but  an  outside  one  of  a 
reverse  form  as  well;  and  these  two  f  rms 
must  be  perfectly  related  to  each  other  He 
has  also  to  provide  channels  and  gateways  for 
the  pouring  of  the  metal,  and  they  must  be  s< 
arranged  as  to  secure  its  perfect  flowing  to 
every  part,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  ite  simul 
taneons  cooling.  Allowance  must  also  be  ma  le 
for  shrinkage,  and  an  almost  infinite  numl  er 
of  preoautioM,  suited  to  particular  exigencies 
as  they  arise,  must  be  observed.  The  dranght- 
ing  requires  great  forethought  and  calculation, 
and  the  execution  not  only  involves  a  perfect 
comprehenaon  of  the  plan,  but  a  constant 
vigilance  in  avoiding  errors  and  causes  of  mis- 
carriage. A  description  of  the  moulding  and 
casting  of  a  complex  piece  of  machinery  would 
require  a  very  great  detail  of  explanation  and 
numerous  illustrations,  and  then  could  not  be 
comprehended  except  by  repeated  visits  to  the 
foundery.  The  moulding  and  casting  of  a 
simple  cylinder  will  therefore  be  taken,    A 


loam  mould,  <iecuied  in  a  pit,  and  ready  for 
(.ntjng  la  lepreieuted  in  flg  13  It  is  con- 
stiuctod  111  the  folloKing  manner  An  iron 
foundation  plate  is  laid  upon  the  floor  of  tlie 


Fto  13  — Iflttm  MouM  a  Hollow  mould  BOrrouncliiiB  the 
fOK,  and  suTTOnnded  by  the  copu.  h.  Hollow  Inside  of 
fore,  c,  c.  BoLta  holding  cupe  totfclhet.  <*,  Air  tube  for 
dlflohnrging  air  from  core,    e,  e.  Air  (abcs.    /,  /.  Pourliig 

foundery,  and  levelled.  An  iron  rinp,  flat  and 
of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  core  which  is  to  be  built  upon  it,  and  of 
a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  inside  of  the 
future  cjlmder,  is  laid  down,  and  the  core  is 
built  upon  it  to  the  height  desired  An  appa 
ratni  for  describing  and  ineepiUn  the  surface 
of  the  core  ii  now  eretted  Which  is  called  a 
sweep  and  consists  of  a  spindle  and  templet 
re]  resented  in  flg  14  An  arm  a  supported 
by  tome  jortion  of  the  building  holdi  the  up 
pti  end  ot  tlie  spmdle  6  while  the  lower  end 
turns  m  a  1  de  m  the 
oentie  of  the  founda 
tion  pltte  i  collar 
e  which  may  be  ad 
lu'sted  at  anj  leqnired 
heifeht,  IS  piovided 
w  itb  an  arm,  to  w  hich 
again  the  templet  d  is 
firmly  held  by  means 
of  a  mortise  which 
slidei  01  er  tht  arm 
and  may  be  set  at  any 
desired  distance  fi'um 
F.o.i*.-Sw«p.DBti.oCo«,  the  spmdle.  From  the 
construction  of  tliema- 
chine  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  may  be  used 
to  describe  either  the  inner  or  outer  surface 
of  a  cylinder ;  therefore  it  serves  to  give  form 
both  to  the  surface  of  the  core  and  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cope.  After  the  sweep  is  placed 
in  position  the  core  is  commenced  by  building 
up  a  cylinder  of  brickwork  upon  the  circular 
plate,  its  dimensions  being  governed  by  the 
templet,  which  in  sweeping  about  its  axis 
should  leave  a  small  space  between  itself  and 
the  bricks  to  allow  of  finishing  with  loam. 
The  bricks  are  IMd  np  in  loam,  and  the  same 
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material  is  laid  upon  the  surface  until  it  has 
snfficiettt  thiclinesa  to  be  scraped  off  by  the 
templet,  as  shown  in  flg,  14.  The  top  of  tbe 
core  may  be  swept  and  levelled  by  the  arm 
the  templet  being  removed  It  the  cyl  nder  is 
tobecatntlabttmaairn  plate  =  fittel 
to  the  1         ll  e  c  r        nl  a  iiojer 


tl  ickness  of  1  am  laid  upjn  t  This  miy  be 
bu  It  upon  the  core  or  t  raav  be  done  sepa 
rately  and  the  jirti  put  together  aftei  they 
are  dried  When  the  core  la  flnished  it  lo  lifte  1 
by  a  crane  by  means  of  chams  or  rods  at- 
tached to  the  cjrcnlar  plate  upon  which  it  rests, 
upon  a  ear  which  passes  on  a  track  to  one  of 
the  drying  ovens  represented  in  fig,  15,  The 
templet  is  then  placed  at  that  distance  from 
the  spindle  by  which  it  will  describe  the  inner 
cylindrical  snrtaee  of  the  cope,  which  is  built 
up  with  brickwork  and  loam  in  a  similar  man- 


Fis.  10.— Sweepli^  tbe  Vnpe, 

ner  with  that  used  for  the  core,  except  that  for 
convenience  it  is  usually  bnilt  in  two  sections 
(see  fig.  16J.  Iron  rods  are  Md  in  the  brick- 
work, passing  from  top  to  bottom,  and  securely 


fastened  to  the  bottom  plate.  A  cap  is  then 
made  by  fittii^  an  iron  plate  to  the  top,  adding 
brick  and  loam,  and  securing  it  by  the  rods 
which  pass  throngh  the  walls  from  the  bottom 
plate  When  finished,  all  these  pai-ta  are  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  or  plumbago  dust 
and  water,  the  miatwe  being  sometimes  applied 
two  or  three  times.  A  strong  ci-oss  piece  of 
lion  IS  then  fastened  to  (lie  top  of  the  cope, 
1  oisted  by  means  of  a  crane  upon  the  carriage, 
and  taken  to  the  oven.  After  both  core  and 
cope  have  been  thoroughly  dried,  they  are  low- 
ered into  &  pit  formed  in  the  floor  of  the  fur- 
nace (See  fig.  8,  A.)  Upon  the  bottom  of  this 
[  it  there  ia  an  iron  foundation  npon  which  the 
jpe  and  the  core  both  I'cst,  and  to  which  they 
are  properly  af^ustfld  and  secured.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  provide  the  cope  with  the  necessa- 
ry 1  oleafor  ponring  and  for  the  discharge  of  air. 
Sanl  is  then  thrown  into  the  pit  about  the 
bides  of  the  mould,  and  well  tamped  down  to 
present  any  spreading  during  thecaating.  The 
relat  on  of  the  parts  is  represented  in  flg,  13. 
i]cwerfu!  expansive  force  is  applied  to  the 
ntenor  of  tlie  mould  when  tlie  hot  metal  is  ■ 
poured  in,  and  the  greatest  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  have  all  the  iron  fastenings  as  wdl 
as  the  sand  tampings  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  pressure.  Into  the  holes  intended  tor 
the  escape  of  au- iron  tubes  are  placed,  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  reach  above  a  layer  of  loam  which 
is  now  laid  over  the  cope.  Into  the  holes  for 
pouring  plugs  are  placed  and  the  loam  formed 
around  tliem  in  cops,  which  are  connected  with 
channels  through  which  the  metal  runs  in  pour- 
ing. In  the  figure  a  tube  is  seen  leading  a  few 
inches  downward  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
hollow  of  the  core,  then  horizontally  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  mould,  and  thence  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  foundery  floor.  Tiis  is  tbr  the 
purpose  of  carrying  otf  gaseous  products  from 
the  core.  In  casting  a  cylinder  without  a  bot- 
tom, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  have  a  tube 
extend  directly  upward  to  the  surface.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  holes  for  pouring  are  placed 
immediately  over  the  hollow  mould,  and  not, 
as  in  casting  statnaiT',  connected  with  channels 
in  the  cone  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mould.  The  E^ecurii^  of  the  mould  for  the 
cylinder  of  a  large  steamer  is  a  matter  which 
i-equires  the  greatest  viplance.  The  pit  into 
which  it  is  lowered  must  be  dry,  and  is  gen- 
erally buUt  like  a  cistern  and  bricked  and 
cemented  on  the  sides  and  bottom;  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  mould  dry  till  the 
casting  is  done.  The  cope  must  be  well  bolted 
to  the  bars  that  come  through  the  sides  from 
the  bottom.  A  run  of  iron  plating  may  be  placed 
around  the  part  tliat  projects  above  the  gi'ound, 
reaching  high  enough  above  the  top  of  the  cope 
to  hold  a  layer  of  sand.  A  heavy  iron  cross  is 
then  raised  over  tlie  mould  and  fastened  witii 
holts,  by  which  and  also  by  ita  weight  it  aids 
in  sustaining  the  strun  at  the  Ume  of  casting. 
This  is  called  packing.  Fig.  17  represents  the 
packing  of  a  mould  for  a  large  cylinder.    To 
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fbmista  safScient  metol  for  the  casting  of  a 
oylinder  of  24  tons,  two  large  cnpola  furnaces 
are  required,  capable  of  melting  10  or  12  tons 
of  iron  per  hour.    A  reservoir  which  will  con- 


Fis.  IT.— Packing  the  Mould  of  a  Slcam  Cjlinder. 


tain  8  tons  of  the  molten  metal  is  erected  at 
fJie  side  of  the  monld,  at  sucli  an  elevation  tliat 
the  metal  will  flow  with  a  moderate  onn'ent 
into  the  channels  on  the  top ;  or  two  such  res- 
ervoirs may  he  placed,  one  on  either  ade,  the 
rest  of  tube  metal  beinji;  poured  from  kettles 
flnspended  by  cranes.  The  reservoirs  are  tap- 
ped irom  a  hole  in  the  lower  part,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cupola  is  tapped,  but  the  kettles 
ate  turned  by  an  apparatus  of  wheel  work 
at^usted  to  the  baU.  Each  kettle  may  contain 
from  4  to  6  tons  of  molten  iron,  and  the  ap- 
paratus for  pouring  them  must  be  of  the  most 
substantial  character;  for  if  any  part  of  it 
should  break,  severe  aooidents  would  be  almost 
sure  to  follow.  The  melted  metal  in  the  reser- 
voirs and  kettles  is  kept  covered  with  lumps 
of  charcoal,  which  are  raked  off  when  the 

Souring  is  made.  In  the  casting  of  cylin- 
ers,  tlie  shrinkage  of  the  iron  in  cooling  must 
always  be  particularly  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  is  quite  unifoim,  and  is  one  inch 
in  8  ft.,  or  ^  linear  measure.  The  circum- 
ference of  a  cylinder,  therefore,  having  a  di- 
ameter of  8  ft.,  win  frfirink  on  cooling  8'14159 
inches;  and  if  it  were  cast  over  a  perfectly  in- 
compressible core,  it  would  necessarily  be  jnp- 
tnred  unless  the  core  were  removed  before  the 
shrinking  began.  Mr,  Robert  Cartwright  has 
patented  a  process  which  has  been  used  in 
casting  the  cylinders  for  the  pneumatic  piles 
for  the  great  bridge  over  the  Missouri  river  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  aatisfaotory  results. 
It  consists  in  making  the  core  in  sections  and 
joining  it  together  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  taken  to  jiieces  and  removed  immediately 
after  the  cast  is  made.  It  is  designed  especial- 
ly for  cylinders  open  at  both  ends,  but  may  be 
varied  so  as  to  be  used  when  they  are  cast  with 
the  bottom  upward. — Brass  and  bronze  found- 
ing is  very  similar  in  its  details  to  that  of  iron. 


The  moulds  for  casting  these  alloys  are  made 
of  the  same  material  as  for  iron,  although  for 
the  casting  of  fine  articles  of  bronze  a  iiner  and 
more  compact  loam  is  used.  The  melting  for 
large  castings  is  usually  done  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  charcoal  being  the  best  fnel.  Cupolas 
are  sometimes  used,  but  at  a  great  waste  of  the 
more  osidizable  alloy.  When  the  quantity  is 
not  large,  black-lead  crucibles  are  used,  which 
are  heated  in  a  furnace  placed  beneath  a  plat- 
form raised  one  or  two  feet  above  the  floor, 
for  convenience  of  handling.  The  construction 
of  a  furnace  for  melting  brass  and  bronze  is 
shown  in  fig.  18,  the  first  flue  being  repre- 
sented in  section.  The  melting  point  of  brass 
containing  33  per  cent,  of  dne  is  between  1,800° 
and  1,900^  P.  That  which  contains  more  zinc 
melts  at  a  lower,  and  that  which  contains  less  at 
a  higher  temperature.  The  copper  is  usually 
melted  first  and  the  zino  added.  Bronze  con- 
taining abont  10  per  cent,  of  tan  requires  heat- 
ing some  200°  higher;  but  bell  metal,  contain- 
ing 22  per  cent,  of  tin,  melts  at  abont  the 
same  temperature  as  ordinary  brass.  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  used  for  heating  the  crucibles,  and 
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the  suiface  of  the  alloy  is  covered  with  char- 
coal which  of  course  is  consumed  and  adds  to 
the  heat,  at  the  same  tune  that  it  prevents  osi< 
dation.  The  pouring  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  iron.  The  screw  propellers  for 
flrst-ciass  steamships  are  made  of  bronze  to 
enable  tliem  to  resist  the  action  of  salt  water. 
Tlie  moulds  are  of  loam,  and  for  small  wheels 
are  made  upon  patterns,  but  for  large  ones 
ai-e  swept  and  modelled  with  tools.  Some- 
tiroes  the  hub  of  the  wheel  is  swept  with  a 
templet,  while  the  wings  are  separately  mould- 
ed on  a  pattern.  This  is  the  most  convenient, 
and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  method,  as  tlie 
precise  curve  can  more  readily  be  ^ven  to  the 
snrface  of  the  wings.  The  alloy  for  propeller 
wheels  contains  10  per  cent,  of  tin.  The  cast- 
ing of  heUs  is  usually  performed  in  the  following 
manner ;  The  moiild  of  a  small  bell  is  made 
with  a  pattern,  the  process  being  very  simple 
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when  compared  to  tliat  required  for  pieces  of 
machinery.  It  may  be  made  of  moulding  sand 
or  of  loam.  If  of  the  former,  the  pattern,  which 
ta  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  the  future  hell, 
is  Idd,  mouth  downward,  upon  a  turn-over 
board,  and  dnsted  with  coke  dust  or  charcoal. 
A  drag  of  sufBcient  depth  is  then  placed  upon 
the  hoard  and  rammed  full  of  sand.  The  bot- 
tom board  is  then  clamped  on,  and  the  flask  is 
turned  over  and  a  cope  adjusted  and  rammed 
full  of  sand,  the  necessary  holes  being  provided 
for.  The  cope  is  then  taken  oS,  the  pattern 
removed,  the  mould  properly  dusted  wifli  part- 
ing sand,  and  the  parts  replaced  and  clamped 
together,  when  the  piece  is  ready  for  casting. 
For  large  bells  the  method  pursued  is  simiW 
to  that  tbr  large  cast-iron  cyhnders.  A  sweep 
is  constructed  having  a  templet  which  may  he 
used  to  sweep  the  interior  of  the  cope  or  the 
surface  of  the  core.  The  core  is  bnilt  of  hrick 
and  loam  upon  tm  iron  plate,  and  swept  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  core  of  a  cylinder,  and  the 
cope,  made  of  brick  and  loam  also,  and  bolted, 
which  is  to  form  the  estarior  of  the  hell,  is 
swept  like  the  cope  of  a  cylinder.  The  surfaces 
are  then  washed  with  cliareoal  or  plumbago 
mixture,  and  dried  in  the  oven  in  the  usual 
way.  The  parts  are  then  sunk  in  a  pit  upon  a 
bed  plate,  secured,  and  the  pit  well  rammed 
with  sand,  pouring  and  vent  holes  having  been 
provided.  The  top  of  the  cope  is  covered  with 
loam  tbroQgh  which  holes  are  made  connect- 
ing with  those  in  the  cope,  and  channels  are 
formed  in  it  to  receive  tne  metal.  The  core 
must  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  yield  when 
the  metal  shrinks  on  coolmg,  which  is  the  case 
with  bronze  as  with  east  iron.  If  rupture  is 
not  produced  by  rigidity  of  the  core,  the  metal 
will  have  a  strain  of  tension  which  will  he 
likely  to  cause  fracture  when  the  bell  is  struck. 
It  may  be  consti'ucted  with  hands  of  str'iw 
wound  around  t,  o  er  wh  ch  loam  i  spread 
before  finishing  w  tl  the  templet  The  Mess  s 
Meneely  of  West  Troy  N  1  se  ^  erforated 
cases  (flg.  19),  upon  wh  eh  the  co  e  aa  weU 
as  the  cope  is  formed 
The  cone  upon  wh  h 


fore  being  spread  w  h 
loam  is  wound  w  th 
ropes  of  straw,  wh  h 
yield  sufficiently  f  r 
the  contraction  ot  the 
bell.  The  onf«r  c  e 
is  spread  with  loam  on 
the  interior,  the  holes 
with  which  It  « 
pierced  allowing  of 
the  e.vpulsion  of  ex 
panding  air  and  gasea 
For  casting  of  1  eavy 

Oaelitig  in  the  Fine 
Arti.  Before  treat- 
ing of  the  casting  of 
etatoary    and    other 
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articles  of  sculpture  in  metals,  it  will  be 
proper  to  describe  the  more  simple  methods 
of  casting  them  in  plaster  of  Paiis.  This 
snbstance  possesses  peculiar  properties  which 
give  it  a  wide  application  in  nearly  all  the 
arts.  Gypsum,  from  which  plaster  of  Paris 
is  made  by  «Jcinafion,  is  a  hydrated  sul- 
phate of  lime  containing  about  30  per  cent, 
of  water  by  weight.  Where  a  large,  but  not 
necessarily  definit*  quantity  of  this  wat«v  is 
driven  off  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  gypsnm,  after 
being  ground  and  sifted,  becomes  the  beau- 
tiful white  article  known  as  plaster  of  Paris. 
This  substance  possesses  the  property  of  re- 
combining  with  the  same  amount  of  water 
which  tlie  heat  had  driven  off.  When  raising 
it  for  use,  however,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
water  is  used,  sometimes  twice  or  three  times 
as  much;  but  for  making  strong  moulds,  as 
little  is  used  as  will  answer  to  render  the  mix- 
ture fluid.  A  definite  quantity  of  water  enters 
into  chemical  combination,  and  the  rest  is  held 
in  the  pores  of  the  plaster  when  it  sets,  most 
of  it  afterward  passing  away  by  evaporation. 
A  proper  misture  of  plaster  and  water  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  running  into  the  mmu- 
test  parts  of  a  mould,  so  that  the  finest  lines 
may  be  copied  with  considerable  approach  to 
perfection.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  used  in 
electrotyping,  for  taking  casts,  upon  which  the 
metal  is  subsequently  deposited  by  galvanic 
action ;  and  also  for  taking  casts  of  leaves  of 
plants,  and  other  articles  of  a  amilar  character. 
The  mixture  sets  in  20  or  30  minutes  after 
being  stirred,  depending  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  tlie  plaster  used,  and  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  other  substances,  such  as  lime,  alum, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  which  may  have  been  added 
to  it.  The  casting  of  models  in  bass  relief  is 
quite  a  simple  process,  and  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  mould  is  made  by 
simjlylaying  the  model,  which  is  usually  made 
upon  a  plate  of  glass  or  a  slate,  upon  a  table 
■ind  pouring  over  it  the  misture  of  piaster  and 
water.  If  the  model  is  in  clay,  it  should  be 
wet  with  wat«r,  and  the  slate  slightly  greased 
w  th  lard  oil.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  a  bar- 
r  er  about  the  edge  of  the  slate,  for  the  mixturo 
poured  onwithacup  or alarge  spoon,  first  over 
t!  eobject,  soon  becomes  thick  enough  to  allow  of 
s  being  spread  over  the  slate  without  running 
off  The  mould  may  be  made  from  one  halif 
to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  thickness.  In  from  50  to 
0  minutes  it  wiU  set  firmly  enough  for  removal, 
wl  ch  may  he  done  by  carefully  introducing 
the  blade  of  a  stout  knife  under  its  edge,  and 
ge  tly  raising  it  with  the  assistance  of  the 
1  n  I.  If  the  mode!  is  not  undercut,  the  mould 
may  be  used  in  one  piece  for  casting  several 
c  I  es.  If,  however,  projections  are  left,  the 
nould  must  be  broken  away  from  the  cast,  or 
else  it  must  be  composed  of  more  than  one 
piece  so  that  it  may  be  drawn.  When  a  mould 
IS  broken  off  it  is  called  a  waste  mould,  and 
when  in  parts  it  is  called  a  piece  mould.  When 
a  model  is  undercut  it  may  he  made  flush  by 
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ftdding  clay.  A  whole  mould  may  then  be 
taten,  and  snch  portions  as  were  added  may 
be  removed  from  the  cast  by  appropriat*  tools, 
thna  avoiding  the  use  of  a  piece  mould.  When 
the  monld  is  made  in  parts,  it  may  be  done  by 
pouring  the  plaster  over  a  portion,  letting  it 
set,  removing  it  and  paring  the  edge,  which  is 
Blightjy  oiied  or  washed  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  water,  replacing  it,  and  adding  one  or 
more  sections  afterward.  Another  plan,  which 
may  be  practised  with  great  facility,  is  to  make 
the  mould  in  one  piece  and  afterward  saw  it 
into  sections  with  a  very  thin,  fine  saw.  If  a 
very  fine  impression  is  desired,  the  mould 
should  he  saturated  with  water,  laid  upon  its 
back,  and,  if  composed  of  more  than  one  piece, 
held  in  place  by  supports.  A  mixture  of  plas- 
ter and  water,  carefully  stirred  together,  is 
then  turned  into  the  mould  and  over  the  plane 
surface,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  form  a  base 
to  the  cast,  of  any  desired  dimensions.  If 
sevei'al  copies  are  wanted,  and  there  are  no 
very  fine  lines  to  be  preserved,  the  mould  may 
be  varnished  with  ahellao  ana  alcohol.  Pre- 
vious to  applying  the  varnish  it  may  be  painted 
with  linseed  oil,  in  which  case  it  should  first  be 
dried ;  but  if  oil  is  not  uaed,  the  varnish  may  be 
appliw  to  the  green  mould  with  more  advan- 
tage than  to  allow  it  to  dry  In  removing  the 
mould  from  the  cast  a  good  deal  of  care  is  re 
quired,  and  auciesaftil  mampnlation  is  not  at- 
tained without  considerable  experience  In 
making  a  i^ast  ol  a  clay  model  of  a  bust,  tw  o 
methods  may  be  pursued  The  entire  model 
may  be  cohered  oier  with  the  plaster  : 
ture,  by  throwing  it  on  in  a  creamy  state 
a  cup  or  fpoon  and  lastly  bv  spreading  it 
on  with  the  nanda  until  the  pioper  thnljies'' 
is  attained  to  give  auffiuent  strength     and 


in  sections  by  the  metliod  of  parting.  A 
common  way  is  to  make  only  two  sections, 
the  smaller  one  embracing  merely  the  crown 
of  the  head.  This  plan  requires  that  tiie  frame 
on  which  the  bust  was  modelled  shall  be  so 
constructed  that  it  may  l>e  taken  apart  and  re- 
moved by  the  hand,  after  the  plastei'  is  well 
set.  After  the  mould  has  been  carefully  clean- 
ed with  water  and  a  soft  brush,  the  parts  are 
put  fj^ether  and  bound  by  a  strong  cord  or 
rope,  and  the  seams  stopped  on  the  external 
surface  with  cream  of  plaster.  After  this  is 
set  the  mould  is  saturated  with  water.  The 
bust  is  then  oast  by  turning  into  the  cavity  suc- 
cessive batclies  of  cream  of  plaster,  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  mould  about  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause  the  plaster  to  run  into  all  the 
lines  and  furrows,  and  to  be  deposited  in  suffi- 
cient thickness  all  over  the  interior  surface.  In 
this  way  a  hollow  cast  is  made  without  the  use 
of  a  core.  After  the  plaster  is  well  set,  the 
bust  may  be  placed  upon  a  table  and  the  mould 


then  dtter  setting  the  mould  ma,y  bt  cut  into 
Bectiona  with  a  very  thin  "iiw  and  care 
fully  removed  (See  fig  20 )  The  process 
more  nauallv  preferred  is  to  apply  the  piaster 
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chipped  off  with  a  chisel  and  mallet.  This  is 
^n  Operition  which  requires  great  care,  and 
(  m  onlj  be  done  by  an  experienced  hand,  and 
by  none  so  well  as  by  the  artist  himself.  The 
ranting  of  a  bust  is  rendered  much  easier  by 
swinging  the  mould  in  a  pair  of  strong,  con- 
centri:,  iron  rings.  (See  flg.  21.)  This  device 
allows  it  to  be  turned  with  ease  in  any  portion, 
t,reatlv  facilitates  the  operation,  and  diminish- 
es the  chances  of  making  a  defective  cast.  The 
pi  ister  bust  is  used  as  a  model  by  the  marble 
mtter  m  reproducing  the  work  of  the  artist. 
1\  hcB  several  copies  in  plaster  are  desired,  it  is 
used  as  a  model  on  which  to  form  a  piece 
mould,  which  may  serve  in  producing  an  in- 
dcfamte  number  of  copies.  A  statue  in  plaster 
mij  be  east  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended; 
whether  to  be  preserved  as  a  plaster  etatne,  or 
topiedm  marble,  or  to  bensed  aa  amodelftom 
which  to  make  a  bronze  cast.  If  it  is  to  be 
preserved  as  a  statue,  it  will  be  cast  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  one  piece ;  but  if  to  be  used  as 
a  model  or  pattern  by  the  bronze  founder,  it 
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may  either  bo  tafeon  in  as  manj  pieues  aa  it  is 
designed  to  make  the  bronze  casting,  or  it  may 
be  cast  in  one  piece,  or  in  as  few  as  possible 
and  then  joined  tc^ther,  leaving  the  bronze 
founder  to  make  his  selection  of  sections  in 
which  to  take  his  loam  mould.  The  method  of 
proceeding  to  make  a  mould  for  a  idaster  sta- 
tue from  a  day  model  is  asfollows:  The  model 
is  made  pretty  wet,  so  that  the  moisture  from 
the  plaster  will  not  be  too  much  absorbed  be- 
fore it  seta.  Then  a  mixture  of  plaster  and 
water  is  spretid  over  a  eei-tdn  selected  portion 
of  the  statue,  say  the  front  half  of  the  head  and 
chest,  a  barrier  of  clay  having  been  previously 
ei-eeted  along  the  boundary  line.  After  the 
plaster  has  set  the  clay  barrier  is  removed, 
any  injuries  that  may  have  happened  to  the 
back  part  of  the  head  and  chest  are  repaired, 
and  the  edges  of  the  plaster  soaped  or  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  day  and  water.  A  plaster 
mixture  is  then  spread  over  the  hack  of  tlie 
head  and  chest,  the  two  applications  encasing 
the  whole  body  above  the  waist.  The  remain- 
der of  the  body  may  be  taken  in  two  or  four 
pieces.  If  one  limb  is  partially  raised  or  much 
separated  from  tbe  other,  it  may  taken  in  two 
halves  by  itself;  but  if  not,  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  and  both  limbs  may  be  moulded  in  two 
pieces,  one  before  and  one  behind.  Very  often 
one  arm  will  be  taken  with  the  chest,  while 
the  other  one  will  he  token  separately.  After 
setting,  all  the  pieces  may  be  removed,  and  o 
course  some  of  the  day  will  be  brought  away 
with  them ;  but  that  is  of  no  consequence  it 
the  plaster  mould  is  a  good  one,  because,  with 
care,  a  copy  is  now  secured.  After  remo 
val,  the  separate  pieces  are  deaned  with  water 
and  the  careful  use  of  a  brush.  The  pieces  may 
then  be  put  together  and  the  different  parts  of 
the  statue  east  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bust  is 
cast.  Measurements  have  been  taken  from  oer 
twn  points  on  the  day  model  to  the  dividin" 
lines,  and  recorded.  These  points  and  lines  are 
reproduced  on  the  plaster  casts,  so  that  their 
edges  may  be  cut  to  precisely  fit  each  other 
and  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  original  mod 
el.  The  statue  is  then  completed  by  putting  all 
the  parts  together  and  cementing  them  with 
plaster  mixture,  which  is  spread  on  over  the 
seams  on  the  inside  by  the  hand,  introduced 
through  an  opening  made  for  that  purpose 
which  is  afterward  repaired  in  the  same  way 
If  a  bronze  copy  is  to  be  taken  and  the  bronze 
founder  prefers  to  have  tJie  pieces  separate,  of 
course  the  joining  will  not  be  done.  In  cases 
where  the  statue  is  clad  to  the  throat,  there 
will  be  one  additional  piece  of  work  to  be  per 
formed  to  prepare  it  for  the  bronze  founder 
which  is  to  detach  the  head,  and  add  plaster  in 
a  conical  form  to  the  neck,  which  is  to  be  fitted 
inloaooUar;  forthe  head  shonld  he  oast  sepa 
vately  in  bronze,  and  the  artist  should  separate 
it  and  fit  it  in  iU  joint  himself,  so  that  the  prop 
er  pose  shall  be  preisrved. — A  statue  in  bronze 
is  cast  in  two  or  more  pieces,  generally  in  from 
four  fo  six,  the  number  of  pieces  usually  be- 


ing in  inverse  proportion  to  the  mechanical  and 
technical  skill  of  the  founder.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  casting  a  statue  whole  is  the  crack- 
ii^  and  straining  of  parts  on  cooling  and  con- 
traction of  the  metal.  If,  however,  this  can  be 
oast  very  thin,  and  uniformly  so  in  every  part, 
avoiding  masises  where  there  are  folds  of  dress 
or  any  irrt^ar  surfaces,  no  cracking^  may  oc- 
cur. It  is  not  always,  however,  desirable  to 
avoid  division,  because  the  paits  may  he  skil- 
frilly  joined  and  much  tedious  labor  saved.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  work  as  the  statue  of  Pallas, 
shown  in  fig.  23,  the  whole  figure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  right  arm  and  upper  pai't  of  the 
spear,  which  are  to  be  removed,  may  be  cast  in 
one  piece.  If  of  plaster,  we  will  suppose  the 
model  to  have  been  varnished  with  a  solu- 
tion of  shellac  in  alcohol,  previous  to  which 
it  may  have  been  painted  with  linseed  oil  and 
dried,  to  harden  the  surface ;  but  this  may  have 
been  omitted.  The  statue  is  laid  upon  some 
very  tine  loam  in  the  iron  fiask  in  which  it  is  to 
be  cast,  and  well  adjusted  in  abed  prepared  for 
it,  which  fits  its  surface  perfectly,  giving  a  firm 
.support  A  quantity  of  fine  loam,  which  is  only 
to  be  obtained  in  a  few  localities,  possesang 
peculiar  physical  properties,  adhe^vei  and  yet 
porous,  after  having  been  ground  several  times 
n  a  mill  re  en  bl  ng  a  sugar  mill  is  taken  m 
s  nail  luantit  es  at  a  t  me  and  pressed  and  ham 
n  ercd  mt  c  mpa  t  sect  ons  upon  the  snrface 
tl  e    model 
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and  allowed  to  harden.  Whatever  matenal  s 
employed,  the  problem  is  to  fit  together  firm  but 
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porous  sections  over  the  whole  surface,  of  such 
foi-ms  and  dimensions  as  will  he  most  convenient 
for  drawing  from  the  model,  and  also  for  sup- 
porting each  other  after  the  model  is  removed. 
(See  %.  23.)  Iron  rods  and  stays  are  placed 
in  the  Bection  while  they  are  heing  hammered 
together,  and  channels  leading  from  the  top  to 
tbe  hott«m  must  be  formed  in  them  throngh 
which  to  pour  the  metal.  They  ate  represent- 
ed in  the  sectional  cut,  fig.  24,  After  this 
loam  piece  mould  is  completed,  a  number  of 
the  sections  are  liud  in  a  bed  of  loaminatlusk, 
and  the  forming  of  the  core  is  oommencod  with- 
in the  cavity.  It  is  made  of  the  same  material, 
a  very  fine  loam,  which  was  used  for  the  outer 
mould,  except  that  sometimes  it  has  mised 
with  it  a  small  portion  of  molasses  or  paste.  It 
is  hammered  together  in  the  same  way,  and 
when  completed  is  a  facsimile  of  the  original 
model.  It  must  contain  an  iron  frame,  or  a 
number  of  iron  rods,  to  strengthen  it,  and  also 
some  pierced  tubing  for  carrying  off  the  expand- 
ed gases  which  are  generated  in  pouring.  Iron 
rods  'must  also  be  passed  in  two  or  more  pla- 
ces through  it,  their  ends  entering  and  rest-. 
ing  in  the  outer  mould.  When  the  latter  has 
been  carried  np  piece  by  piece  and  the  hollow 
completely  filled  with  the  hammered  loam,  it 
is  to  he  removed  and  the  loam  statue  placed  in 
the  proper  position,  and  its  surface  carefully 
pared  down  to  a  uniform  depth.  This  foi'ms 
the  core,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  33  by  the 


smaller  statue.  When  placed  within  the  outer 
mould  and  properly  adjusted,  there  will  be 
a  space,  equal  in  depth  to  the  thickness  of 
the  paring,  between  every  part  of  the  surface 


of  the  core  and  the  inner  surface  of  tl 
mould.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  ■ 
the  holes  for  ponring  and  for  the  esca[ 
are  made  at  the  base  of  the  statue,  w 


casting  is  to  be  turned  upade  down.  In  east- 
ing statues  in  one  piece,  they  are  usually  plac- 
ed in  this  position.  A  perpendicular  section 
through  both  outer  and  inner  parts  of  the  mould 
and  the  cont^ning  flask  has  the  appearance 
represented  in  fig.  24,  with  the  exception  that 
the  iron  framework  for  strengthening  the  parts 
has  been  omitted.  Both  core  and  outer  ]iieee 
mould  are  now  placed  in  the  oven  and  baked, 
having  previously  been  carefully  dressed  and 
cleaned,  and  then  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
water  and  plumbago  or  charcoal,  or  both  com- 
bined. After  the  proper  amount  of  baking, 
which  should  leave  them  dry  and  porous,  the 
parts  are  taken  and  placed  together  in  a  flaak, 
each  part  of  which  contains  a  bed  perfectly  ad- 
justed to  the  surface  of  the  mould.  The  flask 
is  then  carefully  secured  with  holts  to  prevent 
any  expansion  or  opening  of  the  mould  daring 
the  casting.  Bronze  containing  10  per  cent, 
of  Un  requires  a  heat  of  about  2,000°  F.  to 
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briDg  it  to  the  proper  degi-ee  of  flnidity.  It  is 
considered  rather  a  refractory  metal,  liable  to 
fly,  and  requires  skill  and  experience  for  its 
mastery.  The  pouring  is  done  in  the  same  man- 
ner us  for  bell  casting,  and  the  sftme  crucibles 
and  furnaces  are  used.  After  the  metal  has 
cooled  the  flask  is  removed,  the  loam  knocked 
off,  and  the  branches  of  metal  which  fill  the 
spaces  of  "the  air  holes  as  well  as  tliose  for  pour- 
ing are  cut  off.  When  the  statue  is  oast  in  sec- 
tions the  edges  are  made  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  other  parts,  and  lips  are  also  provided, 
to  meet  in  the  interior  so  that  they  may  be 
bolted  together.  The  thickness  of  the  edges  is 
for  supplying  material  for  hammering  them  to- 
gether till  the  seams  are  obliterated.  The  parts 
are  usually  immersed  for  a  few  hours  in  a  weak 

Jiickle  of  acidulated  water,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
oosening  and  aiding  in  the  removal  of  silicious 
matter  which  has  become  incorporated  with 
the  surface  of  the  bronze.  All  the  sections  are 
then  bolted  together,  the  edges  smoothly  ham- 
mered till  the  joints  are  perfect,  all  roughnesses 
filed  away,  and  the  whole  surface  chased  with 
apptopriat*  tools.  An  old  method,  which  is 
still  employed  in  Italy,  is  to  make  a  core  com- 
posed of  potter's  clay,  brick  dust,  cow's  hair, 
or  some  other  compoation,  and  over  this  model 
the  figure  in  wax.  Then  the  outer  mould  is 
formed  upon  this,  of  some  composition,  of  which 
loam  forms  the  principal  part.  Iron  rods  for 
supports  and  tubes  are  provided  aud  adjusted 
in  ttie  same  way  as  in  piece  moulding.  The 
whole  is  then  dried  and  baked  in  an  oven  un- 
tilthewasismelted  and  cleaned,  and  the  mould 
rendered  sufBciently  porous. 

CiSTLEBiR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of 
county  Mayo,  at  the  N".  end  of  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  41  m.  N.  N".  W.  of  Gaiway ;  pop. 
about  3,000.  The  principal  street  is  a  mile 
long,  and  it  contains  a  square  with  handsome 
houses.  It  has  a  fine  parish  church,  a  Catho- 
lic chapel,  a  Vesleyan  meeting  house,  several 
schools  and  hospitals,  barracks  for  artillery 
and  infantry,  a  court  house,  and  a  county  jail. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  ^^cultural  products. 
Ijnen,  linen  yarn,  and  other  artJcles  are  manu- 
factured. The  town  was  cajjtured  in  1798  by 
a  French  force  under  GeiT.  Humbert,  who  had 
landed  at  KillaJa  bay;  but  they  evacuated  it 
shortly  afterward,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  under  Lord  Cornwallis. 

CiSJW.  CASEY,  a  market  town  and  parish 
of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  Great  West- 
em  railway,  23  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Bath;  pop.  in 
1871,  5,518.  It  contains  a  manor  house  in 
which  Charles  11.  took  refuge  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester. 

ClSllEMlUf,  a  town  of  Australia,  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
Barker's  and  Forest  creeks,  65  m.  N.  W.  of 
Melbonme ;  pop.  in  1871,  7,308.  In  the  early 
days  of  gold  mining  it  was  a  place  of  great  im- 
poriiauoe,  the  dij^inga  in  the  neighborhood  be- 
ing among  the  first  discovered  in  Australia. 
It  is  a  principal  station  on  the  Victoria  railway. 
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GISTLEREIGH,  Robert  SIcwul,  viscount  and 
marquis  of  Londonderry,  a  British  statesman, 
bom  at  the  family  seat  pf  Mount  Stewart, 
county  Down,  Ireland,  Jnne  18,  1769,  died  by 
liis  own  hand  at  his  seat  of  U'oi'tii  Cray  place, 
Kent,  England,  Aug.  13,  1832.  He  attended 
the  grammai'  school  at  Armagh,  and  completed 
his  education  at  Cambridge.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  to  the  Irish  parliament  for  tlie  county 
Down,  alter  a  sharp  contest,  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  his  family  over  £25,000.  In  1794 
he  was  returned  to  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons, as  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Tre- 
gony.  In  May,  1796,  he  was  again  returned 
to  the  British  parliament  for  Orford;  but  re- 
linquishing his  seat  In  July,  1797,  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  Irish  parliament,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  county  Down,  and  appointed  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal  of  Ireland.  In  1796  he  be-, 
came  Viscount  Castlereagh,  on  the  elevation  of 
his  father  to  the  marqniaate  of  Londonderry. 
In  the  beginning  of  1798  he  became  chief  sec- 
retary to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  an  Irish  privy 
councillor.  The  rebellion  which  invited  and 
accompanied  the  landing  of  Gen.  Humbert  in 
1798  was  crushed  by  Castlereagh.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  instrumentality  that  the 
act  of  union  was  passed.  When  this  measure 
was  consummated,  he  quitted  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, execrated  by  the  m^ority  of  his  country- 
men. He  represented  his  native  county  in  the 
first  imperial  parliament,  which  assembled  in 
Tebruary,  1801,  and  also  in  the  second,  wMch 
convened  in  September  of  the  ensuing  year. 
In  the  be^nning  of  1803  he  was  appointed  a 
privy  councillor  of  Great  Britain,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  boai'd  of  conti-ol.  He  retuned 
that  ofBoe  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
throughout  the  Addington  administration.  In 
July,  1805,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power, 
Castlereagh  joined  his  cabinet  as  secretary  at 
war  and  for  the  colonies.  Havrag  lost  his  seat 
for  Bown,  he  was  returned  in  1806  for  Bo- 
roughbridge ;  and  relinquishing  his  office  after 
Mr.  Pitt's  death,  he  was  returned  for  the  fol- 
lowing parliament,  in  the  same  year,  for  the 
borough  of  Plympton  Earle.  He  now  went 
into  opposition  against  Fox  and  Grenville,  and 
attaokwl  theirpeace  policy.  In  1807,  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Portland  cabinet,  he  ttgran 
became  secretary  at  war,  and  was  reelected 
by  his  last  constituency  for  the  parliament 
which  met  in  May  of  that  year.  While  a 
member  of  this  administration,  he  incurred  in 
1809  the  responsibility  of  the  ill-advised  Wal- 
cheren  expeaition,  in  reference  to  which  Mr. 
Cannii^,  his  colleague  and  secretary  for  foreign 
aflfairs,  assdled  him  with  such  warmth  of  per- 
sonality, that  a  dnel  ensued  between  them, 
and  both  retired  from  ofBce.  Castlereagh 
soon  returned  to  the  ministry,  and  assumed 
Cannmg's  post,  in  which  he  gained  a  position 
so  commanding,  that  on  Mr.  Perceval's  death, 
in  1813,  he  was  regarded  as  the  ministerial 
leader  in  the  house  of  commons.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1812,  he  was  once  more  returned  for  the 
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county  Down,  retainii^  that  aeat  in  the  next 
two  parliaments,  whicli  met  in  Angnst,  1818, 
and  in  April,  1820.    In  1814,  as  British  pleni- 

g)tentiary,  he  toot  part  in  the  conferences  of 
hfitillon,  and  was  influential  in  persnading 
the  aliies  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  unless 
Hapoleon  agreed  to  limit  France  to  the  boun- 
dary of  1T93.  This  Napoleoa  refused  to  do ; 
and  that  great  oampmgn  was  hegua  which 
ended  in  the  capitnlation  of  Paris  and  the  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon.  At  first  Castlereagh 
would  not  concur,  in  behalf  of  England,  in  the 
measure  by  which  Napoleon  was  permitted  to 
retain  tiie  title  of  emperor  and  retire  to  Elba. 
After  the  treaty  was  signed,  however,  he  re- 
luctantly acceded  to  it.  He  took  part  in  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  both  before  and  during  the  hun- 
dred days.  Subsequently  he  supported  George 
IT.  in  his  schemes  for  getting  rid  of  Queen 
Caroline,  and  was  the  author  of  the  harsh 
measures  for  the  repression  of  discontent  caused 
b;  general  distress  and  dearness  of  provisions. 
The  struggles  of  the  constitutionalists  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  called  for  actave  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  Castleraagli 
was  on  the  point  of  joining  the  congress  of 
Verona  when  he  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy, 
in  which  he  committed  suicide  by  opening  the 
carotid  artery  with  a  penknife.  The  coroner's 
jury  declared  the  act  to  have  been  committed 
in  a  stat«  of  lunacy.  He  had  become  second 
marquJB  of  Londonderry,  April  8,  1821.  His 
correspondence  was  edited  by  his  brother,  the 
tJiird  marquis,  in  18S0. 

CISTLETON,  a  post  viEage  and  township  of 
Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  Castleton  river,  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Rutland  and  Washington,  and 
the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroads,  13  m. 
W.  of  Rutland;  pop.  in  1870,  3,343.  It  is 
noted  for  its  slate  quarries,  and  ia  the  seat  of  a 
seminary  and  a  state  normal  school. 

CASTtCrOff  M,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
England,  on  a  bay  of  tiie  same  name,  near  the 
8.  extremity  of  the  isknd ;  pop.  in  18T1,  3,373. 
It  contains  King  William's  college,  founded  in 
1830,  and  OastJe  Rushen,  said  to  have  been 
built  by,  a  Danish  prince  in  SBO.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  governor  and  the  courts  of  law, 

CISTOB,  a  substance  somewhat  resembling 
musk,  secreted  by  the  beaver.  It  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  honey,  and  has  a  strong,  penetrating, 
tetid,  and  volatile  odor,  which  is  lost  when  the 
substance  is  dried  and  hardened.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  stimulant,  and  is  thought  to  act  especially 
upon  the  nervous  system.  It  was  known  and 
recommended  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  bnt 
it  has  not  a  high  reputation  among  mod- 
em practitioners ;  and  as  it  is  often  lai^ly 
adulterated,  there  will  he  little  cause  for  re- 
gret shonld  its  use  be  discontinued.  The  arti- 
cle considered  the  best  is  obtained  from  Rus- 
sia. The  American  beaver  produces  an  infe- 
rior quality.  Benzoic  acid  is  recognized  among 
the  nnmerons  organic  compounds  of  which  this 
substance  consists. 


CASTOR  OIL 

€iSTOR  OIL,  a  mild  purgative  obtained  from 
e  nuts  of  the  castor  oil  plant,  the  Hcinus 
mm^inin  or  pahna  Chriati.  Eieima  is  an 
apetalous  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  euphorbiaeete.  It  was  originally 
a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  used  by  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  but  is  now  naturalized  in  Africa, 
America,  and  the  sooth  of  Europe.  The  char- 
acters of  tliis  genus  are :  Leaves  alternate,  stip- 
ulate, palmate,  glandsat  apex  of  petiole.  Flow- 
ers in  terminal  panicles;  moncecions,  no  petals; 
calyx  3-fl  pai'ted,  valvate ;  filaments  numerous, 
polyadelphous;  style  short,  stigmas  8,  bipar- 
tite, feathery;  ovary  globose,  3-eelled,  with  an 
ovule  in  each  ceil ;  truit  capsular,  tricoccous. 
The  S.  eomnmnU  or  palma  Ghriati  has  peltate 
palmate  leaves,  with  lanceolate  serrated  lobes; 
an  herbaceous  glaucous  stem,  of  a  pnrpUsh  red 
color  upward;  and  flowers  in  long  green  and 
glaucous  spikes,  springing  from  the  diviwons 
of  the  branches,  the  males  from  the  lower  part 


of  the  spike,  the  females  from  the  upper.  The 
capsules  are  prickly.  It  varies  in  size  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  it 
is  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high,  but  in 
India  it  is  a  tree,  and  in  Spain  it  attains  fair 
dimenMons.  The  native  country  of  B.  eom- 
munU  is  unknown;  it  is  coiyectured  to  be 
Bai'bary.  The  castor  oil  plant  was  known  in 
very  ancient  times,  both  to  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks.  The  latter  called  it  crotoa,  a  name 
bestowed  by  modern  botanists  on  another  ge- 
nus of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  one  species  of 
which  yields  the  strongly  purgative  oil  called 
oleum  tiglii  or  croton  oil.  Nuroerons  varieties 
of  E.  eommunu  exist  in  various  localities,  differ- 
ing not  only  in  color  and  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  stem,  hut  in  stature  and  duration.  In 
warm  countries  it  is  ligneous  and  perennial ;  in 
cold  regions,  annual  and  herbaceous.  The  en- 
tire plant  possesses  active  properties,  but  the  oil 
extracted  from  the  seeds  is  alone  employed  in 
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Europe.  The  ancients  administered  the  seeds 
entire,  hut  their  variahle  action,  producing 
Bometimes  even  fatal  efi'eota,  led  t«  their  disuse. 
The  oil  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
The  seeds  were  formerly  known  in  the  shops 
OS  aemina  rictni  w  temina  eataputim  majorU. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  obtuse 
at  both  ends,  the  surface  being  smooth,  shining, 
and  beautifully  marbled.  The  skin  conasts  of 
three  tunics;  the  nncleus  or  kernel  consists  of 
an  oily  albumen  and  an  embryo,  tie  cotyledons 
of  which  are  membranous  or  foliaceous.  The 
outer  shell  is  devoid  of  taste.  According  to 
Dr.  Dierbaoh,  the  aetive  principle  reades  in 
the  inner  coat ;  others  assert  that  the  purga- 
tive principle  resides  in  the  embryo,  M6rat 
and  De  I*ns  have  shown  in  the  Dietionnaire 
dm  icienem  midiealet,  t.  xlix.,  tliat  the  active 
prindple  is  diffused  thronRh  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  the  kernel,  though  possibly  with  more 
intensity  in  the  embryo. — The  quality  of  castor 
oil  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  maturity  of 
the  seeds,  the  peculiar  variety  of  the  plant  fi'om 
which  they  have  been  obtained,  and  the  acci- 
dental or  intentional  admixture  of  other  seeds 
before  the  process  of  extraction.  Both  in  India 
and  America  mnch  heat  was  formerly  employed 
in  the  process,  and  tliia  was  injurions  to  the 
quality  of  the  oil.  During  the  application  of 
heat  a  volatile  principle  escaped,  which  was  so 
irritating  tliat  the  workmen  had  to  protect 
tlieir  faces  by  masks.  The  French  method  is 
the  best.  The  fresh  seeds  are  bruised,  and 
then  put  into  a  cold  pi-ess.  The  oii  is  express- 
ed and  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  to  permit 
the  albumen,  mucilage,  and  other  matters  to 
subside ;  or  it  is  filtered,  to  separate  them  more 
rapidly.  The  produce  is  equal  to  about  one 
third  of  the  seeds  employed,  and  the  oil  pos- 
sesses all  its  natural  qualities.  Both  the  Trench 
and  Italian  oils  are  much  milder  than  oil  pro- 
cured from  tropical  countries.  Oil  of  good 
quality  ia  a  thickish  fluid  of  a  very  pale  yellow 
color,  the  best  being  almost  limpid,  with  a 
slightly  nauseous  odor  and  an  oily  taste,  mild 
at  first,  but  causing  a  feeling  at  the  back  of  the 
throat,  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the 
freshness  of  the  specimen.  Bad  oil  is  rancid 
and  disagreeable.  Castor  oil  is  much  used  in 
the  East,  France,  Italy,  and  other  oonntries, 
for  burning,  as  well  as  for  medicinal  purposes. 
— The  cathartic  action  of  castor  oil  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  development  of  an  acrid 
principle,  identical  with  or  analogons  to  that  of 
croton,  modified  by  the  much  larger  amount 
of  bland  oil  with  which  it  is  associated.  "When 
pure,  it  is  a  mild  and  certain  aperient  or  laxa- 
tive, commonly  operating  without  griping  or 
other  inconvenience,  very  soon  after  it  is  taken. 
It  is  deemed  the  most  proper  laxative  in  many 
inflammatory  states  of  the  abdomen,  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  bladder.  It  is  also  deemed 
a  most  eligible  medicine  in  piles  and  other 
affections  of  the  rectum.  Its  use  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  more  or  less  constipation.  The 
chief  objection  to  its  use  is  its  repulsive  taste. 
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From  15  to  20  drops  of  pure  liquor  potaasie  will 
usually  saponify  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oii,  to 
which  one  ounce  of  distilled  wat^r  and  a  drachm 
of  spirits  of  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  may  be  add- 
ed. This  makes  an  emulsion  which  is  effective 
and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  The  manu- 
facture of  castor  oil  is  actively  carried  on 
in  the  United  States,  especially  at  St.  Louis, 
the  beans  being  produced  in  southern  Illinois. 
CISTOB  IXD  POLUfX,  called  also  the  Bios- 
cuKi,  or  eons  of  Zeus,  famous  heroes  in  Greek 
mythology.  According  to  Homer,  they  were 
sons  of  Tyndareiis  and  Leda,  and  brothers  of 
Helen  and  Clytemnestra,  and  hence  are  often 
called  the  Tyndarid*.  Castor  excelled  in 
taming  horses,  and  Pollux  in  the  game  of  box- 
ing. Though  buried,  they  were  taken  from  the 
earth  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  became  im- 
mortal and  honored  as  gods,  and  sometimes  ap- 
peared among  men.    The  legend  was  compli- 


cated by  subsequent  poets.  According  to  some, 
the  Dioscuri  were  sons  of  Leda  and  of  Jupiter 
di^uised  as  a  swan  or  a  star;  according  to 
others,  Poilus  only  had  this  divine  origin  and 
the  privilege  of  immortality.  The  place  of 
their  birth  was  variously  said  to  be  Amyolie, 
Mount  Taygetns,  and  the  island  of  Pephnos. 
They  are  fabled  to  have  attacked  and  ravaged 
Attica,  and  to  have  brought  back  their  sister 
Helen,  who  had  been  stolen  away  by  Theseus. 
They  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  boar  hunt, 
and  accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, during  which  Pollux  vanquished  with  the 
ciBBtus  the  giant  Amycns,  king  of  the  Behryces, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Dioecurias  in  Colchis. 
Associated  with  Idas  and  Ljnceus,  sons  of 
Aphareus,  they  plundered  Arcadia;  but  in  a 

auarrel  which  arose  oonoerniBg  the  division  of 
le  spoil,  Castor,  the  mortal,  perished  by  the 
hands  of  Lynceus,  who  in  his  turn  fell  under 
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the  blows  of  Poltus,  while  Has  was  struck 
with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupiter.  According  to 
another  tradition,  Castor  was  slain  in  a  war 
between  Athena  and  Lacedtemon.  Jupiter  per- 
mitted Pollnx  to  pass  alternately  one  day  with 
his  brother  on  Olympus  and  another  on  tlie 
earth.  The  worship  of  these  brothers  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Achieans,  adopted  by  the 
Dorians,  and  spread  throi^fhont  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily.  They  were  the  tutelary  gods  of 
hospitality,  presided  over  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  were  eminently  the  mighty  helpers  of  man. 
They  calmed  tempests,  appearii^  as  light 
flatnes  on  the  tips  of  the  masts.  They  some- 
times appeared  in  battle,  riding  on  magnificent 
white  steeds  at  the  head  of  the  army.  By  their 
assistance  the  Romans  believed  themselves  to 
liavegained  thebattleof  LakeBegillus.  Placed 
among  the  stars,  they  became  the  constellation 
Gemini,  In  works  of  art  they  are  usually 
represented  as  young  horsemen  in  white  attire, 
with  ft  purple  robe,  armed  with  the  lance,  and 
wearingahelmet  crowned  with  stars.  AtEome 
th$  men  swore  by  the  temple  of  Pollux,  Mde- 
fol,  and  the  women  by  that  of  Castor,  jSam- 
tor.  Around  the  ancient  temple  consecrated 
to  them  in  the  forum  the  eqnites  marched  in 
magnificent  procession  every  year  on  Jnly  IB. 

CASTOE  RITEB,  a  stream  of  8.  £.  Missonri, 
which  rises  in  St.  Francois  co.,  flows  8.,  com- 
municates by  several  arms  with  a  group  of  small 
lates  in  Stoddard  oo.,  and  afterward  unites 
with  the  "Whitewater  river.  The  stream  thus 
formed,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Castor, 
hut  more  frequently  tlie  Whitewater,  £ows 
through  a  low  swampy  region,  in  which  most 
of  the  streams  spread  themselves  over  a  large 
surface  and  form  extensive  marshes  or  lakes. 
It  receives  the  outlet  of  Lake  Pemisco,  and 
Anally  discharges  itself  into  Big  lake. 

CISTRATIOK,  a  surgical  operation  practised 
upon  some  of  the  domestic  animals,  which  con- 
sists in  taking  away  the  necessary  and  essential 
organs  of  reproduction,  namely,  the  testicles  in 
the  male  or  the  ovaries  in  the  female.  When 
performed  upon  the  female,  the  operation  is 
more  commonly  known  as  spaying.  The  object 
tobeaecompli^ed  in  either  ease  is  to  moderate 
the  impetuosity  of  the  animus,  to  render  them 
more  docile  and  submissive,  or  more  adapted 
to  the  kind  of  labor  required  of  them,  to  in- 
crease their  ^ze,  or  to  dispose  the  system  to  the 
aoouroulation  of  fat  The  advantages  which  it 
sometimes  confers  in  these  respects  are,  how- 
ever, often  more  than  oounterbalanoed  by  other 
effects.  Thus  it  undoubtedly  diminishes  the 
activity,  the  courage,  the  endurance,  and  even 
the  intelligence,  or  at  least  the  quickness  of  its 
manifestation.  It  is  not  therefore  an  opera^ 
tion  to  be  performed  on  all  animals,  even  of  the 
male  sex,  indiscriminately,  but  should  be  ap- 
plied with  judgment  only  to  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  required  by  the  special  conditions, 
the  particular  employment,  or  the  pecuhar  nat- 
ural disposition  of  the  animal.  Castration  may 
be  performed  at  all  ages;  but  its  effects 
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f  decided  if  performed  before  than  after 
tiie  age  of  puberty.  In  the  first  ease,  the  ani- 
mal never  arrives  at  the  usnal  fnlly  developed 
adult  condition,  and,  if  of  the  male  ses,  does 
not  acquire  the  external  marks  which  distin- 
guish him  from  the  female,  nor  the  general 
masculine  bodily  contour.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  these  sexual  characters  have  already  been 
developed,  they  do  not  disappear  on  castration, 
and  the  animalsimply  loses  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing his  species.     (See  Ecnuch.) 

Ci^[B%,  Hattbiu  Utiuder,  a  Finnish  philo- 
logist, bom  at  Tervola,  Dec.  2,  1813,  died  in 
Helsingtbrs,  May  7, 1853,  He  devoted  himself 
to  collecting  the  monuments  of  the  genius  of 
Finland  scattered  through  the  various  tribes, 
and  as  a  preparation  he  undertook  in  1S38  to 
travel  on  foot  through  Finnish  Lapland.  He 
then  visited  Karelia,  to  make  himself  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  language,  with  a  view  to  the 
ti'anslation  into  Swedisli  of  the  celebrated  pop- 
ular poem,  the  "Kalevala."  Aided  by  govern- 
ment, ho  pursued  his  investigations  through 
N^orwegian  and  Russian  Lapland,  and  even 
throngh  the  land  of  the  Samoyeds  of  Europe 
and  Siberia.  He  was  appointed  linguist  and 
ethnographer  to  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  nniversity  of  Helsing- 
fors  he  extended  bis  researches  throughout 
Siberia,  from  the  irontiers  of  China  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  With  feeble  con- 
stitution and  delicate  health,  he  accomplished 
extraordinary  labors,  and'  sent  home,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  documents  connected  with  his  own 
studies,  reports  and  letters  of  great  value. 
Many  of  these  were  pubhshed  in  the  Russian 
and  Swedish  periodicals  of  the  day.  Gastrin 
was  honored  on  his  return  to  his  country,  in 
1651,  a  year  before  his  death,  with  the  office 
of  first  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
literature  at  the  university  of  Helsingfors. 
Theliterarysociety  of  Finland  and  the  academy 
of  St.  Petersbnrg  caused  his  writings  to  be 
pubhshed  after  his  death,  the  latter  body  ap- 

Eointing  gchieftier  as  editor  of  the  works,  pub- 
shed  in  St.  Petersburg  in  German  in  1868  and 
1860,  while  Finnish  editions  were  brought  out 
at  Helsingfors  In  1862,  1863,  and  1866,  and  a 
German  edition  of  part  of  them  appeared  also 
in  Leipsio.  Among  his  works  are  Elmnrnda 
GrommaUeei  Tteheremisim,  Elemeata  Qtwir- 
maticeg  SgrjaMB,  -De  A;gixii  Pertimaliiui  Lm- 
ffuarum  AUaicaram,  and  an  Ostiak  grammar 
in  German.  His  Samoyed  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary were  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1854  and  1855,  and  hisTungusian  dictionary  in 
1857.  Borg  published  in  1858  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Gastrin,  and  a  monument  has  been 
dedicated  to  his  memory  at  Helsingfors. 

CISTIES,  a  town  of  Langnedoc,  France,  de- 
partment of  Tarn,  20  m.  S.  E.  of  AIM ;  pop.  in 
1866,  21,35T.  It  lies  in  a  fertile  valley  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Agout,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  two  stone  bridges.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Prot- 
estant consistory,  having  been  one  of  the  first 
towns  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,    It 
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is  noted  for  ifa  fine  wool-dyed  cloths,  and 
has  manufftctMres  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
goods,  linen,  paper,  aoap,  &c,  Caatrea  waa  a 
flonriahing  place  in  the  13th  century.  It  saf- 
fered  much  in  the  religiona  wars  of  the  IGth 
century,  and  its  fortifications  were  destroyed 
by  Lonis  XIII.  in  1629.  It  was  long  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  IV.  during  his  religious  wars. 

CISTBL    SeeDBLPni. 

CASTRIOT,  ^t*t$t>     See  Soanderbbs. 

CiSTBO,  Henry,  a  Texan  pioneer,  of  Portn- 
guesa  deaoent,  horn  in.  France  in  1788,  died 
in  Monterey,  Mexico,  in  1891.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  Paris  national  gnard  in  1814,  and 
after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  naturalized,  and 
appointed  in  1837  Neapolitan  oonaul  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  In  1888  he  went  to  Paris  as  a 
partner  in  the  banking  house  of  Laffitte,  and 
in  1943  he  became  consul  general  in  that  city 
of  the  republic  of  Texas.  Having  reeeived  a 
grant  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Medina 
river,  he  began  in  -1840  to  send  out  emigrants 
to  Galveston;  and  though  the  first  attempt 
was  unfortunate,  he  succeeded  in  1844  in.  es- 
tablishing a  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Oaatrorille;  and  in  the  nest  two 
years  he  founded  Qaihi  and  Vandenberg.  The 
number  of  his  emigrant  vessels  amounted  in. 

1846  to  26,  which  brought  over  4S5  families 
and  457  single  persons,  chiefly  Alsatians.     In 

1847  he  founded  Dhanis.  All  his  settlements 
subseqnenfly  constituted  Medina  county,  with 
Oastroville  as  the  capital. 

ClSntO,  IMS  ie,  wife  of  the  crown  prince  Dom 
Pedro  of  Portugal,  assassinated  in  1355.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro  Fernandez  de 
Castro,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Cas- 
tile, and  a  maid  of  honor  to  Constantia,  first  wife 
of  Pedro.  After  Constantia's  death  in  1344,  Pe- 
dro, fascinated  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
Ines,  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  her, 
which,  when  a  few  years  afterward  it  was  dis- 
closed to  his  father  Alfonso  IV.,  met  a  violent 
opposition  from  the  king.  The  apprehension 
that  the  children  of  Ines  might  interfere  with 
the  claims  to  the  throne  of  Pedro's  children  by 
his  firat  wife,  also  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  Al- 
fonso. Her  death  was  therefore  resolved  upon 
by  the  king,  who  caused  her  to  be  assassina- 
ted while  Pedro  was  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
When  Pedro  came  home  and  found  the  bleed- 
ing corpse  of  his  wife,  his  mother  and  the 
archbishop  of  Braga  succeeded  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  restraining  him  from  taking  ven- 
geance upon  the  king.  After  the  king's  death  in 
1357  his  wrath  broke  out  with  increased  fury. 
One  of  the  assaksins  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Aragott.  The  other  two,  who  had  sought  pro- 
tection at  the  court  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  in  Cas- 
tile, were  surrendered  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who,  after  subjecting  them  to  torture,  had  their 
hearts  torn  out,  their  bodies  burnt,  and  their 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  convened  a 
council  at  Castanheda,  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  nobility  and  the  court,  he  produced  the 
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papal  documents  and  the  evidence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Guarda,  the  attending  priest,  in  ordet 
to  establish  by  irrefragable  proof  the  lepti-. 
macy  of  his  marriage  with  Ines.  The  remdns 
of  Ines  were  then  eihumed,  her  corpse  waa  put 
upon  the  throne,  clothed  with  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom 
approached  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  i-oyaf  gar- 
ment. Ines  was  afterward  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  Alcoba^a,  the  king,  the  bishops,  the 
lords  and  officers  of  Portugal  following  the  fn- 
neral  procession  on  foot,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 
A  superb  monument  was  dedicated  to  her  at 
Alcoba^a.  Gomes  in  Portugal,  Count  Soden  in 
Germany,  and  Feith  in  Holland  have  founded 
tragedies  npon  the  incidents  of  Ines  de  Castro's 
life ;  but  the  most  remarkable  tribute  paid  to  her 
memory  is  that  of  Oamo6ns  in  the  "Lusiad." 

CISIKO,  J«ao  de,  a  Portngueae  naval  hero 
and  explorer,  horn  in  Lisbon  in  February,  1500, 
died  in  Goa,  June  6,  1648.  He  belonged  to  an 
ancient  family,  and  early  became  pi-oflcient  in 
mathematics,  having  as  teacher  Pedro  ITraiez, 
and  as  fellow  student  the  inl'anta  Dom  Luis. 
He  accompanied  the  latter  in  the  expedition  to 
Tunis  in  1588,  after  having  been  previously 
knighted  by  the  governor  of  Tangier ;  a  similar 
honor  was  offered  to  him  at  Tunis  by  Charles 
v.,  but  declined.  In  1538  he  waa  made  com- 
mander of  a  small  religious  order,  and  soon 
afterward  went  with  his  uncle  to  Goa,  where 
he  served  against  the  Moors.  In  1640  he  ex- 
plored the  Red  sea  under  Estevao  da  Gama ; 
in  1543  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  naval 
expedition  for  the  extirpation  of  piracy ;  and  in 
1545  he  waa  appointed  councillor  of  the  crown 
and  governor  of  Goa.  In  1546  he  gained  a  cele- 
brated victory  over  the  Moors  at  Diu,  and  waa 
celebrated  by  Oamoens  as  Coitro  forte  (the  pow- 
erful Castro).  The  king  of  Portugal,  though 
never  partial  to  him,  appointed  him  viceroy  of 
India,  Oct.  18, 1547.  He  died  soon  afterward  in 
the  arras  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  a  statue  was 
erected  in  his  honor  at  Goa,  His  remains  were 
removed  in  1676  to  Portugal,  and  deposited  with 
greatpompin  the  convent  of  Bemfica.  His  MS. 
I<^  book  {Roteiro)  of  his  hydrographical  investi- 
gations in  the  Red  sea,  preserved  m  the  British 
museum,  was  first  published  in  Paris  in  1833, 
and  possesses  great  scientific  merit.  He  left 
also  MS.  narratives  of  his  Toyage  from  Lisbon 
to  Goa,  and  from  Goa  to  Din.  His  biography 
was  published  in  Lisbon  in  1651,  by  Jacintho 
Freyre  de  Andrada. 

Cl^mtO  DEL  BIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Guadtgoz,  in  the  province  and  16  m.  S.  E.  of 
Cordova;  pop.  about  S,000,  The  ancient  part 
of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall 
with  towers.  The  entrance  is  by  a  angle  gate, 
once  defended  by  an  Arab  castle,  now  in  ruins. 
The  modem  portion  is  outside  the  walls,  and 
is  well  and  handsomely  bnilt.  There  are  two 
colleges  and  several  schools,  convents,  chapels, 
and  hospitals.  It  has  mannfactnres  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  and  earthen  ware,  and  a 
trade  in  wine,  wheat,  cattle,  oil,  honey,  &c 
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CiSTROGIOVAMI,  or  t»itn  GIotnbd)  (anc. 
Enna,  from  one  form  of  tlio  name  of  wliicli, 
Cattrum  Erma,  corrupted  by  the  Arabs  to 
Cmsar  JAnna  the  modern  designation  comes) 
a  o  ty  of  8  0  ly  n  the  prov  noe  and  18  m  N 
E  of  Caltan  setta  th  p  about  15 
mtnated  on  the  level  ' 
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and  rocky  height  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
4,000  ft.  ahoye  the  aea,  and  is  the  highest  in- 
habited site  in  Sicily.  Its  situation  rendered 
it  in  ancient  time?  one  of  the  strongest  natural 
the  world  and  dnr  ng  the  nuddle 


em  town  is  mean  and  wretched ;  the  dwellings 
are  generally  dilapidated,  and  have  a  dingy 
and  stained  appearance  lately  attributable  to 
climatic  inHuences.  The  old  feudal  fortress  of 
Enna,  erected  in  the  18th  century  by  Frederick 
11.  of  Aragon,  is  the  chief  edifice.  The  height 
of  Enna  was  the  fabled  birthplace  of  Ceres,  and 
the  site  of  her  most  famous  temple.  About  5 
m.  distant  is  the  lake  of  Pergusa,  where  Proser- 
pine, according  to  the  poets,  was  carried  off  by 
Pluto.  Daring  the  first  servile  war,  about  100 
B.  0.,  the  insurgent  slavea  made  Enna  their 
headquarters. 

CISTRUCCIO-CISTBICIVI,  a  leader  of  the  Ghi- 
hellinesin  Italy,  bom  in  Lnoca  about  1283,  died 
Sept.  3, 1838.  He  was  a  member  of  the  noble 
Ant«lminelli  family,  and  in  childhood  was  ban- 
ished with  his  relatives  b/  the  Gaelphs.  His 
military  exploits  in  France,  England,  and  Lom- 
bardy  led  to  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  QhibcUines  in  Lucca;  but  his  ally,  Uguc- 
cione  de  la  Faggiola  of  Pisa,  after  having  aided 
him  in  putting  down  the  Guelphs,  sacked  Luc- 
ca, and  put  him  in  prison,  from  which  he  was 
released  by  the  people  rising  against  Uguccione 
and  expelling  him  and  his  followei's.  Castruc- 
cio  was  elected  governor  of  Lucca,  and  during 
the  15  years  of  his  administration  was  engaged 
in  warfare  with  Florence,  with  a  view  of  es- 
tablishing his  supremacy  over  the  Ghibellines 
of  Tuscany.  Louis  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
rewarded  his  services  by  investii^  him  wife 


the  rank  of  duke  of  Lucca,  count  of  the  Late- 
ran,  and  Eoman  senator;  but  Pope  Boniface 
VIIL  resented  his  victories  over  tiie  Guelphs 
by  excommunicating  him  shortly  before  his 
death.  Nicol6  Negrini  (Modena,  1496),  Wie- 
land  (Leipsic,  1779),  and  Manuzzi  (Rome,  1820) 
have  published  works  relating  to  him ;  but  the 
moat  celebrated  is  that  by  Machiavelli  (French 
translation  by  Dreuz  do  Gadier,  La  vie  de 
CaaCfuocio-Caatracani,  Paris,  1768). 

ClSVEEir.    See  Casbin. 

CiSWlLL,  Benry,  an  English  clergyman  and 
author,  bom  at  Yateley,  Hampshire,  in  1810, 
died  in  January,  1871.  He  was  tlie  son  of  a 
cleiw™a^t  received  hia  early  education  in 
England,  and  subsequently  went  to  the  United 
States.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Ken- 
yon  college,  Ohio,  in  1880,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1834,  and  was  ordained  in  1837  by  the  bishop 
of  Indiana.  He  was  engaged  as  minister  and 
professor  of  thedlt^  in  the  United  Stat«s  and 
Canada  till  1842,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Tlie  disabilities  of  his  American  ordina- 
tion were  removed  by  a  private  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  in  1848  he  became  vicar  of  Pighel- 
dean,  Wiltshire,  and  subsequently  proctor  in 
convocation  for  the  diocese  of  Sarum,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Salisbury  cathedral.  In  1854  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  on  revisitii^  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  same  year  that  of  D.  D. 
from  Trinity  college,  Hartford.    He  published 
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"  America  and  the  American  Ohurcli "  (1839), 
"City  of  the  Mormons"  (1843-'S),  "Scotland 
and  the  Scottish  Chnrch"  (1853),  "The  West- 
cm  Worid  Revisited"  (1854),  and  other  works. 

CASWELL,  a  H".  oonntj  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia;  area,  400  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  16,081,  of  whom  9,404  were  colored. 
It  is  intersected  by  Hycootee  river  and  County 
Line  creek,  affluents  of  Dmi  river.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Richmond,  Danville,  and  Piedmont  railroad 
crosses  the  N,  W.  comer.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  80,597  bushels  of  wlieat, 
337,257  of  Indian  com,  93,646  of  oats,  and 
2,262,053  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  1,548 
horses,  2,126  milcli  cows,  1,S84  other  cattle, 
2,765  sheep,  and  0,175  swine.  There  were  5 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of 
iron  castings,  3  of  chewing  tobacco,  and  9  flour 
mills.    Capital,  Yancejville. 

CASWELL,  Wchird,  an  American  revolution- 
ary general  and  statesman,  born  in  Maryland, 
Aug.  3,  1729,  died  Nov.  20,  1789.  In  1746  he 
reraovod  to  North  Carolina,  where  in  1754  he 
became  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly,  in 
which  he  continued  to  hold  a  seat  till  1771. 
He  was  then  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  colonel  of  the  county  militia, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  identified 
himself  with  the  patriots.  He  soon  aft«r  be- 
came treaanrer  of  the  state.  In  1776,  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  he  defeated 
the  loyalists  at  Moore's  creek,  and  for  this  ser- 
vice was  appointed  brigadier  general.  For 
three  years  he  was  preadent  of  the  provincial 
congress  which  framed  the  state  constitution, 
under  which  he  was  elected  the  first  governor. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Camden  in  1780,  became  comptroller  general 
of  the  state  in  1782,  and  was  again  elected 
governor  in  1784,  to  which  office  he  was  twice 
reelected.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  tlie 
convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
formation  of  the  federal  constitution:  in  1789 
he  was  speaker  of  the  state  senate,  and  he  was 
subsequently  one  of  the  convention  by  which 
the  federal  constitution  was  ratified  in  North 
Carolina.  He  was  presiding  in  the  senate 
when  he  was  struck  with  fatal  paralysis. 

CAT)  a  general  name  for  animals  of  the  genus 
/elk  (Linn.),  which  comprises  about  50  species 
of  carnivorous  manmiaiia,  the  character 
which  are  closely  as^milated,  and  at  the  i 
time  widely  difl'erent  from  other  genera, 
characterized  by  six  incisor  teeth  above  and 
below ;  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  power- 
ful and  formed  tor  tearing ;  molar  or  cheek 
teeth,  four  in  the  upper  jaw  and  firee  in  the 
lower,  thin,  pcanted,  and  wei^e-shaped,  formed 
for  cutting.  The  head  is  large,  round,  and 
wide;  the  eyes  have  the  pupil  often  oblong; 
the  tongue  has  strong  homy  papilhe,  directed 
backward.  The  feet  are  formed  for  walking ; 
the  toea  are  five  in  nmnber  on  the  tbre  feet  and 
four  on  the  hind  feet,  aimed  with  strong,  sharp, 
and  hooked  claws,  i-etracted  when  the  animal 
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alks.  The  intestines  are  very  shorty  as  in  all 
animals  living  almost  exclusively  on  animal 
food.  The  animals  composing  this  genus  (which 
includes  the  lion,  tiger,  panther,  &c.)  are  the 
most  powerful  and  ferocious  of  all  predatory 
quadrupeds,  as  the  eagles  and  birds  of  prey  are 
among  the  feathered  tribes.  The  different  spe- 
cies are  distributed  over  every  portion  of  the 
globe,  with  the  exception  of  Australia  and  the 
South  Pacific  islands;  but  tie  most  formidable 
ar«  found  in  the  wannest  climates;  no  species 
has  been  discovered  common  to  the  old  and  the 
new  world.  The  favorite  resorts  of  these  animals 
are  the  thick  forests  of  the  tropics,  where  they 
lie  concealed  during  the  day,  and  prowl  nt 
night  in  search  of  prey;  the  more  northern  and 
smaller  species  prefer  rocky  and  well  wooded 
situations.  The  cats  hunt  a  living  prey,  which 
they  secure  by  cunning  and  watchfulness, 
springing  upon  their  unsuspecting  victims  from 
an  ambushj  ov  stealthily  crawling  up  to  them. 
Some  species,  as  tlie  leopard  and  jaguar,  pur- 
sue their  prey  into  trees.  The  couguar  lies  in 
wait  on  a  branch  or  overhanging  rock,  and  falls 
upon  animals  passing  beneath.  Their  aspect 
is  ferocious,  their  instincts  bloody,  and  their 
strength  great ;  even  their  voice  has  something 
in  it  harsh  and  terrible.  The  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  cats  is  indicative  of  great  strength 
and  activity ;  the  jaws  are  very  powerful,  bear- 
ing teeth  shapedlike  wedges,  thin  and  sharp,  re- 
quiring but  little  force  to  cut  through  the  flesh 
on  which  tliej  feed ;  the  structure  of  the  joint 
admits  of  no  lateral  motion,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  immense  temporal  and  masseter 
muscles  is  exerted  in  a  perpendicular  or  cutting 
direction.  To  asfflst  in  tearing  their  food,  the 
surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  with  numer- 
ous homy  papillie ;  these  may  be  felt,  on  a  small 
scale,  on  the  toi^e  of  the  domestic  cat ;  the 
tongue  is  rather  an  organ  for  removing  muscu- 
lar fibres  from  bones,  and  for  retaining  flesh  in 
the  mouth,  than  an  organ  of  taste.  Th&  neck, 
shoulders,  and  fore  limbs  display  a  remarkable 
muscular  development ;  the  lion  can  drag  away 
with  ease  cattle  and  horses  which  it  has  killed ; 
a  Mngle  blow  of  the  fore  limb  of  a  Bengal  tiger 
has  been  known  to  fracture  a  man's  skull.  The 
mechanism  by  which  their  claws  are  retracted 
and  prevented  from  being  blunted  during  walk- 
ing is  as  follows ;  the  claw  itself  is  supported 
on  the  last  bone,  which  consists  of  two  por- 
tions united  to  each  other  at  nearly  a  right  an- 
gle; the  articulation  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
vertical  portion,  while  the  flexor  tendons  are 
attached  to  the  otier  portion ;  tlie  action  of 
these  muscles  causes  the  whole  bone  to  move 
through  an  are  of  90°  round  tiie  end  of  the  sec- 
ond bone.  In  the  state  of  rest  the  claw  is  kept 
retracted  by  a  slip  of  the  extensor  muscle,  and 
by  elastic  ligaments ;  in  the  state  of  aetion,  the 
strong  tendon  of  the  flexor,  with  its  circular 
sweep,  protrudes  the  claw  with  prodipous  pow- 
er.— The  domestic  cat  is  generally  beHeved  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Egyptian  cat  (felif  mani~ 
imUta,  RQppell),  a  native  of  the  nortii  of  Africa, 
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This  species  is  2  ft.  5  in.  long,  of  whioli  the  tail 
meABnres  Q  in. ;  the  heiglit  at  the  shonlder  is 
9i  in. ;  in  size  it  does  not  differ  &om  the  do- 
mestic oat.  The  color  above  is  an  oohrj  gray, 
witli  a  darker  line  along  the  ba«k ;  beneath, 
grayish  white ;  on  the  forehead  are  eight  slen- 
der black  lines,  running  forward  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck ;  the  cheeks,  throatj  and  front 
of  the  neck  are  pure  white;  two  lines  of  an 
ochre-yellow  color,  one  from  the  onter  corner 


of  tlie  eye,  and  the  other  from  tjie  middle  of 
the  cheek,  meet  under  the  ear,  and  two  rings 
of  the  same  color  encircle  the  white  of  thS 
neck;  the  limbs  have  6ve  or  six  blackish  semi- 
circular bands ;  the  heels  and  wrists  are  black ; 
the  tail  is  slender,  and  has  two  dark  rings  at 
the  tip.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  this  species  ia 
the  original  of  the  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  is  shown  by  the  representations 
of  cats  on  their  monnmente,  by  mummies,  and 
by  the  skeletons  found  in  their  tombs.  It  may 
be  a  question  whether  this  domesticated  spe- 
cies was  transferred  by  them  to  the  ancient 
nations  of  Europe,  There  certainly  is  often 
met  with,  in  modem  times,  a  grayish  white 
cat  possessing  the  most  striking  resembl^ice 
to  the  Egyptian  species;  others  of  our  do- 
mestic cats  resemble  the  wild  species  of  En- 
rope.  It  is  probable  therefore  that,  as  with 
all  our  domestic  animals,  different  nations  have 
domesticated  different  small  kinds  of  native 
oats,  which  have  produced,  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  their  closely  allied  species,  the  "  " 
merons  Tarieties  now  observed.  At  the  s; 
time  it  should  be  ren^embered  that  the  whole 
geans/elk  is  susceptible  of  considerable  varia- 
tion ;  slight  variety  of  color,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  diversity  of  ori^n.  Temminck 
and  BQppell  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  F.  mani- 
culata  is  ^e  species  from  which  our  domestic 
cat  has  sprung;  before  them  most  naturalists 
believed  that  the  wild  eat  of  Europe  was  the 
original  stock ;  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  domesticated  species  has  been  crossed  in 
many  instances  by  the  wild  cat,  as  shown  by 
the  short  legs  and  thick  short  tails  of  some  va- 
rieties. All  the  small  species  of  cats  might  be 
eaaly  domesticated,  though  the  common  E 
tian  species  seems  to  be  tiie  only  one  genei 
employed  in  household  economy.  The  domes- 
tic cat  readily  returns  to  a  wild  state ;  negh 


insecurity  of  their  young,  or  favoring  cironm- 
stanoes,  drive  or  tempt  them  to  the  woods, 
where  they  prowl  and  hunt,  and  hreed,  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Cats, 
though  they  prefer  flesh,  will  eat  bread,  fish, 
insects,  and  almost  anything  that  is  eaten  by 
man.  As  a  general  thing,  they  have  a  great 
dislike  to  water,  and  will  rarely  enter  it  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  fish,  of  which  they  are 
extremely  fond.  They  are  capable  of  very 
strong  attachment  to  man,  and  to  animals 
reared  with  them.  Among  the  most  remarka- 
ble varieties  of  the  domestic  cat  are  the  Mal- 
tese or  Chartreuse  cat,  of  a  bluisli  gray  color ; 
the  Persian  cat,  with  long  white  or  gray  hair  ; 
the  Angora  cat,  with  very  long  and  silky  hair, 
generally  of  a  brownish  white  color ;  and  the 
Spanish  or  tortoise-shell  cat,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all.  In  Cornwall  and  the  Isle  of  Man  a 
breed  of  cats  without  a  tail  is  quite  common, 
analogous  to  a  amilar  and  more  common  breed 


of  dogs  — The  common  wild  cat  (F.  eatvs,  Linn.) 
11  the  only  animal  of  the  genus  that  inhabits 
the  Bntisii  islands,  where  it  is  still  not  uncom- 
mon m  the  wild  districts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ,  it  IS  found  m  the  wooded  tracts  of  the 
European  continent  The  length  of  the  wild 
cat  13  33  m  ,  the  tad  being  11  m.  Tlie  fur  is 
long  and  thick,  but  not  shaggy ;  the  color  va- 
ne* from  a  yellowish  to  a  blackish  gray,  dark- 
est on  the  back,  where  it  forms  a  line,  diver- 
ging mto  four  on  the  neck  and  head ;  the  sides 
are  brindled  with  broad,  dark,  but  indistinct 
bands:  the  legs  have  two  or  three  black  bai's, 


i-unning  transversely  upward ,  the  tail  is  thick, 
with  black  rings,  indistinct  toward  the  base 
and  a  black  tip.    The  wild  cat  is  an  active 
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climher;  its  food  cousiatH  of  small  animals  and 
birds ;  its  depredations  among  game  are  fre- 
quently very  great.  There  are  no  long-tailed 
wild  cafB  in  Nortli  America ;  the  animal  called 
wild  cat  here  is  a  species  of  lyns.  (See  I-yss.) 
The  catamonnt  is  the  couguar  of  anthors.  (See 
OouoxiAE.)  There  are  several  small  species  of 
cats  in  the  East  Indies;  the  Sumatran  oat,  F. 
ntinuta  (Temm.)  and  F.  Javanenms  (Horsf.) ; 
the  Bengal  cat,  F.  Bengalenala  (Desm,) ;  Di- 
ard's  cat,  F.  Biardii  (Desm.);  and  the  Nepaul 
cat,  F.  2fepal^i»ig  (HoTsf.). 

CITACOMBS  (Gr.  koto,  downward,  and  «6^/3i>c, 
a  hollow  place),  subterraneous  places  for  ijury- 
ing  tlie  dead.  The  catacombs  of  Egypt,  from 
their  vasE  extent  and  elaborate  decorations,  both 
of  architecture  and  painting,  are  perhaps  more 
remarkable  than  any  othei's.  The  entire  chain 
of  mouDtams  m  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes  is 
mined  by  an  immense  number  of  these  subter- 
ranean tomb*  Those  of  the  Theban  km^s 
onginallj  i7  m  number,  are  tlie  most  ancient 
ol  ail,  some  haTinir  been  bi^n  iOOO  j  cat's 


ago.  Most  of  them  have  been  defaced,  but  a 
few  still  esist  to  bear  witness  to  their  pristine 
magnificence.  They  occupy  a  deep  ravine, 
flanked  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent  in  the  ceutre 
of  the  mountain  Libyens,  and,  lying  some  6,CM)0 
to  7,000  paces  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile,  were 
reached  by  an  artificial  passage.  Proceeding 
along  the  valley,  the  visitor  discovers  openings 
in  the  ground,  with  a  gateway  in  a  simple 
square  fi'ame,  each  gateway  being  the  mouth 
ot  a  gallery  leading  to  the  royal  sepulchre. 
Forty  paces  within  is  another  gateway  open- 
ing to  a  second  gallery  24  ft.  in  length,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  are  small  chambers.  A  third 
gallery  succeeds,  commumcatmg  with  a  cham- 
ber 18  ft.  square,  and  from  this  is  an  entrance 
to  another  galleiy  64  paces  in  length.  This  in 
its  turn  connects  with  several  small  apartments, 
beyond  which  lies  a  saloon  20  ft.  square,  con- 
taining the, royal  sarcopliagns.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  escas  ation  in  this  single  tomb  is  upward 
of  22d  pices  All  the  saicophagi  ot  the  kings 
have  long  since  been  violated,  and  the  bodies 
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lestioyed  doubtless  f  r  the  '.ake  (f  plunder 
but  M,  Denon,  tlie  Fien^-h  traveller,  lonnd  the 
fragments  of  a  mummy  in  one  of  the  royal 
tombs.  Robbed  as  they  have  Been,  tliese  tombs 
still  preserve  their  wonderful  pdntings,  after 
in  some  cases  a  lapse  of  4,000  years.  The  more 
costly  of  the  catacombs  are  covered  in  the 
whole  extent  of  their  interior  by  hieroglyptdcs 
and  pictures,  generally  in  fresco ;  and  in  all,  un- 
less wantonly  in)ured  by  the  Arabs,  the  colors 
are  as  fresh  as  if  Iwd  on  but  yesterday.  The 
catacombs  of  the  opulent  Thebans  were  lower 
on  the  mountain  than  the  royal  sepulchres,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  exf«nt  of  uieir  excava- 
tions they  ai-e  more  or  less  richly  decorated, 
tlie  hues  of  the  paintings  are  brilhaut,  and  the 
sculptures  elegantly  defined.    Innumerable  sub- 

{'ect»  are  displayed  in  these  tombs,  one  cham- 
er  being  devoted  to  warlike  representations, 
and  anollier'  to  liusbandry  or  agriculture.  Eve- 
ry ordinary  occupation  or  amusement  is  eshib- 
ited,  hunting,  iisbing,  toasting,  Sec.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  colored  yellow  on  a  blue  ground. 
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exhibiting  1  ni  ure  ]  jiid  to  monarvlii,  exfcu- 
tions,  religious  or  timeial  processiims,  and  in 
short  every  phase  of  human  life.  In  some  of 
the  scenes  gangs  of  African  negro  slaves,  col- 
ored black,  and  accurately  drawn  in  all  leading 
characteristics,  such  as  thick  lips  and  woolly 
hair,  are  represented.  In  a  group  of  a  double 
file  of  negroes  and  Nubians,  bound,  and  driven 
before  tiie  chariot  of  Eameses  II.,  at  Ipsam- 
bnl,  are  delineated  with  perfect  accuracy  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  modem  Ethiop. 
The  paintings  in  the  Egyptian  catacombs 
also  exhibit  figures  of  colossal  or  pigmy 
size,  as  well  as  hawk-headed  and  fox-head- 
ed deities.  The  complete  history  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  may  be  read  in  these 
paintings,  as  every  action  of  their  lives  is  rep- 
resented, with  accompanying  ftimiture,  even 
down  to  the  playthings  of  infanta.  "The 
Mannei-s  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkmson  (5  vols., 
London,  1847),  contains  many  hundreds  of 
drawings  and  colored  plates  directly  copied 
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from  these  extraordinary  frescoes,  and  maizes 
the  reader  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
daily  life  of  an  extinct  people,  tliat  he  seems 
actually  to  dwell  among  them.  The  cata- 
combs forthe  poor  were  nmitetl  in  spac*,  mde 
in  constraction,  and  unadorned.  In  oonse- 
quenee,  the  mammies  were  packed  togetlier 
aa  closely  as  they  conld  he  laid,  tier  on 
tJer,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
walls  of  bodies. — For  nearly  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  Christian  era  have  the  Roman 


catacombs  attracted  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tians, more  especially  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies. Conneoted  as  they  were  with  the  trials 
of  the  early  martyre  of  the  chnrch,  their  ex- 
ploration and  history  has  ever  proved  one  of  ■ 
the  favorite  branches  of  research.  Many  of 
them  are  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  origi- 
nally quarries  hewn  long  before  file  Kome  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  was  fonnded,  and  bo  ex- 
tended in  the  course  of  time,  that  every  one  of 
the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  stood  was 
perforated  and  honeycombed  by  passages,  dark 
galleries,  low  corridors,  and  vanJted  halls,  where 
sunshine  never  enters.  The  light  and  sofl  na- 
ture of  the  material  to  be  quarried  greatly  facil- 
itated the  work,  and  allowed  the  workmen  to 
shape  fheir  shafts  and  galleries  as  they  pleased ; 
the  excavations  being  made  in  the  son  volca- 
nic tufa  and  pozzolano,  another  volcanic  sub- 
stance even  softer.  As  the  extent  and  wealth 
of  the  city  increased,  new  quarries  were  contin- 
ually opened,  even  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  continued  to  be  sought  through  the 
reigns  of  the  C^sars,  until  the  empire  began 
to  decUne,  and  old  edifices  were  resorted  to  as 
materials  for  new  ones.  None  of  the  ancient 
writers  have  left  any  account  of  the  uses  of 
these  recesses  when  they  were  no  longer  quar- 
ried; butHorace,  speaking  of  the  cavernsunder 
the  Esquiline  hill,  says:  "This  was  the  com- 
mon sepulchre  of  the  miserable  plebeians." 
During  the  tjme  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  commencing  with  that  under  Nero, 
and  foDowed  by  thoseof  Domitian,  Tr^an,  Ha- 
drian, Seyerns,Maximinu3,  to  what  is  called  the 
loth  and  last  i}erBecution,  which  began  in  A.  1>. 
303,  under  Diocletian,  the  catacombs  were 
crowded  with  those  for  whom  there  was  no 


safety  in  the  face  of  day.  It  is  conjectured 
that  many  of  these  sufferers  were  tuded  in  ob- 
taining secure  hiding  places  by  the  workmen 
in  these  caverns,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  their  intricacies,  and  who  became  them- 
selves early  converts  to  the  new  faith.  Some 
modem  writers,  however,  maintain  that  though 
the  quarries  were  used  to  some  extent  as  sep- 
ulchres, it  is  yet  evident  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  catacombs  were  oripnally  constructed  as 
places  of  interment  for  file  dead.  They  are 
found  in  every  dii'eotion  ontadethe  wails  of  the 
city,  to  the  number  of  about  60  in  all.  They 
are  mostly  witliin  a  circuit  of  3  m.  from  the 
walls,  the  furthest,  that  of  St.  Alexander,  being 
6  m.  distant.  Each  catacomb  forms  a  network 
of  passages  or  galleries,  intersecting  each  other 
generally  at  ri^t  angles,  but  sometimes  diverg- 
ing from  a  centre.  These  galleries  are  usually 
8  ft.  high  by  3  or  5  ft.  wide.  The  graves  are 
in  tiers  on  tiie  ades,  and  when  undisturbed  are 
foimd  closed  with  marble  slabs  or  tiles,  on 
which  are  often  inscriptions  or  Christian  em- 
blems. It  is  calculated  that  the  entire  length 
of  the  catacombs  is  not  less  then  S80  m.,  and 
that  they  contain  about  6^00,000  bodies.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1377,  when  the  papal 
seat,  which  for  nearly  70  years  had  been  at 
Avignon,  was  restoi'ed  to  Rome,  that  the  cata- 
combs appear  to  have  attracted  any  serious 
attention  from  the  government  or  the  clergy. 
This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  irightfiil  state 
of  society,  which  for  some  centuries  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Western  empire  rendered  Rome 
little  better  than  a  robbers'  stronghold,  and 
finally  forced  the  pontifi"  to  flee  from  the  Tiber 
and  seek  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of  the  RhAne. 
At  this  period  tlie  catacombs,  from  having 
been  the  nahitations  of  persecuted  Ghristians, 
were  thronged  with  outlaws'  and  assassins; 
but  as  the  papal  authorities  acquired  strength, 
many  of  them  were  driven  out  and  the  en- 
trances to  many  of  their  retreats  were  closed. 
About  153S,  under  Pope  Paul  HI.,  some  few  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  crypts  were  ex- 
plored, cleared,  and  lighted  by  lamps.  A  deep 
interest  in  subterranean  Rome  having  thus  been 
awakened,  Father  Bosio,  a  humble  priest,  but 
an  enthusiastic  antiqnary,  spent  more  than 
30  years  of  his  life  in  digpng  and  groping  in 
the  catacombs ;  he  cleared  the  way  into  some 
of  the  innennost  recesses,  which  had  been 
blocked  up  for  centuries,  and  made  drawings 
of  the  andent  monuments,  inscriptions,  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  lamps,  vases,  &c.,  found  nn- 
dergronnd.  He  did  not  live  to  see  his  work 
published,  as  he  died  (1629)  while  writing  the 
last  chapter;  but  it  appeared  in  1633,  edited 
by  Father  Severani,  and  under  the  title  of 
Moma  sotteTTanea.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Father  Aringhi,  and  still  forms  the 
most  important  work  on  the  Roman  cata- 
combs. He  was  followed  by  Father  Boldeiti, 
who  also  spent  more  than  80  years  in  his  sub- 
terranean research,  and  published  in  17S0  a 
folio  volume,   entitled  "Observations  on  the 
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Oemeteries  of  tlie  Holy  Martyrs  and  Ancient 
Christians  of  Rome."  This  work  is  esoeedingly 
vftluabie.  These  two  enthusiastic  and  meritori- 
ona  priests  have  been  succeeded  by  such  inves- 
tiptors  m  Bottori,  Marangoni,  Lupi,  Fabretti, 
Filippo,  Bnonarotti,  Allegranza,  &c.  Serous 
d'Agiacourt  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
authorities  of  modern  times ;  he  went  to  Borne 
iu  tiie  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  study 
Christian  archseology  and  remain  there  for  sis 
mouths,  but  he  became  so  interested  in  his  in- 
quiries that  he  stayed  nearly  SO  years.  His 
great  work,  BMfdiretfe  Part  par  lesftu/numeiw, 
depnU  ea  dieadeaee  av,  4'  tucle  jmgu'i  eon  re- 
noutellement  au  16',  treats  of  the  catacombs 
with  profound  learning  and  discrimination. 
Among  more  recent  works  is  the  magnificent 
one  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
govemnieiit,  Lea  Catacomies  de  Home,  hy 
Louis  Ferret  (Paris,  1853) ;  and  in  English, 
those  of  the  iiev.  Spencer  Northente,  "The 
Roman  Cataoombs"  (London,  1869),,  and 
"Roma  Sotterranea "  (London,  1869).  The 
distinguished  Roman  antiquary,  the  chevalier 
de'  Rossi,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  the  Christian  inscriptions, 
amounting  to  upward  of  11,000,  of  which  one 
voL  folio  appeiied  in  1891.  The  same  author 
is  engaged  upon  a  generd  work  under  the  title 
of  Soma  iotterranea  eristiana,  of  which  vol.  i. 
appeared  in  1866.  Among  other  recent  writers 
of  importance  on  the  Roman  oataeombs  may  be 
mendoued  Maitland,  "Chnrch  in  the  Cata- 
combs ;"  Kip,  "  The  Catacombs  of  Rome ;" 
Schaff,  Rfimusat,  Jehan,  Martigny,  and  Bouii. 
Under  Pius  IX.  their  exploration  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  much  intelligence  and  energy,  and 
has  resulted  in  many  interesting  and  raluable 
discoveries.  A  full  statement  of  these  re- 
searches since  November,  1871,  is  given  in  De' 
Rossi's  Bollettino  di  Areheologia,  new  series. 
No.  IV.  When  Bosio's  discoveries  were  made 
known  Pope  Clement  VIII.  took  the  catacombs 
under  his  apeeial  protection,  and  decreed  es- 
communicatton  and  severe  corporal  punishment 
against  any  one  who  should  enter  them  without 


leave,  or  remove  from  them  the  least  object 
whatsoever.  So  highly  were  the  virtues  of  the 
Christian  mari^jrs  esteemed,  that  personages  of 
the  highest  distinction  were  buried  in  the  cata- 
combs, and  were  happy  if  they  thought  that 
alter  their  death  such  honor  should  be  paid  to 
their  remains.  Among  illustrious  men  thns 
entombed  were  the  popes  Leo  I.,  Gregory  the 
Great,  Gregory  11,  and  III.,  and  Leo  IX. ;  and 
the  emperors  Honorius,  Valentinian,  and  Otho 
II. — The  catacombs  of  Maples  have  larger  and 
higher  chambers  and  galleries  than  those  of 
Rome ;  they  are  excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa 
in  the  face  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  forming 
a  long  series  of  corridors  and  chambers,  ar- 
range in  three  stories  communicating  with 
each  other  by  steps.  The  only  entrance  now 
cjien  is  that  of  the  church  of  San  Gennaro. 
Their  construction  has  given  rise  to  many  spec- 
ulations among  the  antiquaries  of  Naples,  but 
is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the  colonists  from 
Greece.  Subsequently  they  were  used  by  the 
early  Christians  for  purposes  of  sepulture  as  well 
as  of  worship,  St,  Januarius  and  other  mar- 
tyrs were  interred  here.  In  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  they  were  made  the  burial  place 
of  the  victims  of  the  ph^e,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  several  bodies  were  found 
by  Domenico  Bomanelli. — The  catacombs  of 
Syracuse  form  an  immense  subfewwiean  town, 
with  innumerable  tombs  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  containing  the  dead  of  all  ages,  nation- 
alities, and  creeds.  They,  also,  were  eon- 
verted  by  the  early  Christians  into  places  of 
refuge  from  persecution.  The  entrance  to 
them  is  under  the  church  of  San  Giovanni. 
The  catacombs  of  Malta  are  of  small  ex- 
tent, but  in  good  preservation.  They  seem 
to  have  been  used  for  a  place  of  worehip  as 
well  as  of  sepulture. — The  so-called  catacombs 
of  Paris  were  never  catacombs  in  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  word,  and  not  devoted  to  sepulchral 
purposes  until  the  year  1784,  when  the  eonneil 
of  state  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemetery 
of  the  Innocents,  and  for  removing  its  contents, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  gravey^irds,  into  tlie 
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qnarries  which  had  existed  from  &  remote  pe- 
riod beneath  the  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by 
■which  the  observatory,  the  Luxembonrg,  the 
Odfion,  the  Val  de  GrSee,  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
streets  La  Harpe,  St.  Jacques,  Toiimon,  Vau- 
Mrard,  and  many  others  were  completely  nn- 
dermined.  Some  excavations  having  tafeen 
place,  ft  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
direct  such  works  as  might  be  reqmred.  En- 
gineers and  workmen  were  immediately  em- 
ployed to  esamine  the  whole  of  the  quari-ies, 
and  prop  the  sti'eets,  roadi  churches,  palaces, 
and  buildings  of  all  kinda  which  were  in  danger 
of  being  engnlfed.  The  plan  of  convei'tiog  the 
quarries  into  catacombs  oripnatcd  with  M. 
Lenoir,  lieutenant  general  of  the  police,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  by  sinking  a  shaft, 
propping  up  Qie  catties,  and  walling  off  various 
portions  for  receiving  their  fnture  contents. 
The  ceremony  of  eonseeraliiig  the  catacombs 
was  performed  with  great  solemnity  on  April 
7,  1786,  and  on  the  same  day  the  removal 
from  the  cemeteries  began.  This  work  was 
always  performed  at  night;  the  bones  were 
brought  in  fnneral  cars,  covered  with  a  pail, 
and  followed  by  priests  chanting  the  service  of 
the  dead,  and  when  thev  reached  the  cata- 
combs the  bones  were  shot  down  the  shaft. 
Such  tombstones,  monuments,  &c.,  as  were 
not  claimed  by  the  families  of  the  deceased, 
were  ai'ranged  in  a  field  near  the  entrance  of 
the  shaft,  and  among  these  relics  was  the 
leaden  coffin  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  As  other 
cemeteries  were  suppressed,  the  bones  irom 
them  were  removed  to  this  general  depowt 
by  oi-der  of  the  government.  The  catacombs 
served  also  as  convenient  receptacles  for  those 
who  perished  in  popular  commotions  or  mas- 
sacres. At  first  the  bones  were  heaped  up 
without  any  kind  of  order,  except  that  those 
from  each  cemetery  were  kept  separate ;  but  in 
1810  a  regular  system  of  arranging  them  was 
commenced,  and  llie  skulls  and  bones  were 
built  up  along  the  wall.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  catacombs  Is  near  the  barriere  d'Enfer, 
bat  for  some  years  past  admission  into  them 
has  been  strictly  interdicted,  on  account  of  the 
dangerons  state  of  the  roo&  of  the  quarries. 
Erom  the  entrance  a  flight  of  90  steps  descends 
to  the  catacombs ;  a  series  of  galleries  are  then 
seen  branching  in  various  directions,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  from  the  steps  is  the  vesti- 
bule, of  octagonal  form,  and  over  the  door  is 
the  following  inscription :  Mas  ultra  metas  re- 

Suiegcuitt  heatam  spent  epectantes.  The  vesti- 
ule  opens  into  a  long  gallery  lined  with  bones 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof;  the  arm,  leg,  and 
thigh  bones  are  in  front,  closely  and  regularly 
piled  together,  and  their  uniformity  is  relieved 
by  three  rows  of  skulls  at  equal  distances.  Be- 
hind these  are  thrown  the  smaller  bones.  This 
gallery  conducts  to  several  rooms  resembling 
chapels,  lined  with  bones  variously  arranged. 
One  is  called  tlie  "Tomb  of  the  Revolution," 
another  tlie  "Tomb  of  Victims,"  and  contain 
the  bodies  of  those  who  perished  either  in 
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irly  period  of  the  revolution,  or  in  the 
cres  of  September.  Calculations  difter 
as  to  the  number  of  bones  collected  in  this  vast 
chamel  house,  bat  it  is  estimated  to  contain  at 
least  the  remains  of  3,000,000  human  beings. 
A  map  of  the  catacombs  and  quarries  under  the 
city  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  These  excavations  are 
3,000,000  squarp  metxea  in  extent. 

CITAHOCU,  an  E.  central  parish  of  Louis- 
iana, bounded  E.  and  8.  E.  by  Tensas  and  Black 
rivers,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Saline;  area,  1,970 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,4TS,  of  whom  4,088 
were  colored.  Catahoula  lake  is  in  the  S.  part. 
It  is  watered  by  the  "Washita,  Tensas,  Black, 
and  Little  rivers,  several  of  which  are  navi- 
gable by  steamlioats  through  the  parish  and  on 
its  borders.  Near  the  Washita  river  the  sur- 
fiico  is  partly  occupied  by  hills.  The  soil  in 
some  parts  is  fertile,  and  lies  npon  a  bed  of 
sandstone.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  7fi,165  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,S28  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  8,873  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,449  hoi-ses,  3,002  milch  cows, 
7,360  other  cattle,  1,751  sheep,  and  12,872 
swine.    Capital,  Harrisonburg, 

CATILANI,  Ingelkt,  an  Italian  singer,  bom  at 
Siniga^a  about  17SQ,  died  in  Paris,  June  13, 
1849.  When  only  seven  years  old  she  attracted 
general  attention  by  the  remarkable  power  and 
purity  of  her  voice.  People  went  in  such 
nnmbei-s  to  the  convent  of  St.  Lucia,  near 
Rome,  where  she  received  her  education,  to 
hear  her,  that  the  police  had  to  cheek-  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd.  In  1802  she  made  her 
dfibut  in  opera  in  Rome  with  marked  success, 
and  afterward  fuWUed  engagements  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy.  She  nest  appeared  in 
Italian  opera  in  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Paris,  and 
London,  where  her  ^nging  created  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  In  1816  die  returned  from  Eng- 
land to  Paris,  where  for  about  four  years  she 
was  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
Italian  opera  in  cooperation  witliher  husband, 
M,  de  valabi'fegue,  formerly  a  captain  in  the 
French  army.  In  this  enterprise  she  was  not 
successful.  Her  clear,  powerful  voice  electri- 
fied tlie  English,  esiiecially  in  "  God  save  the 
King;  "  but  her  influence  over  continental  au- 
diences was  not  so  great.  She  sang  in  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
returning  also  occasionally  to  her  native  coun- 
try, and  nfterwai-d  again  made  her  appearance 
in  Paris,  but  without  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1830  she  withdrew  from  the  stage, 
and  devoted  herself  at  Elorence  to  the  ednoa- 
tion  of  her  three  children,  and  established  a 
free  anmng  school  for  girls.  In  June,  18i9, 
during  flie  revolution  in  Tuscany,  she  went  to 
Paris  with  her  daughters,  bat  almost  imme- 
diately after  her  arrival  she  fell  a  victim  to  the 
cholera.    She  had  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

CATiLEPSI  (Gr.  KaT&Xrf^i^,  seizure),  a  non- 
febrile  affection,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and 
characterized  by  a  sudden  deprivation  of  in- 
telligence,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion. 
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The  disease  ia  so  seldom  met  with  that  some 
well  known  writers  have  doubted  its  esistence, 
and  have  attributed  the  recorded  oases  to  im- 

fosture.  Bourdin  {Traite  de  la  catalepsie, 
'aris,  1941),  who  collected  all  the  recorded 
fitcta  within  hia  reach,  was  able  to  unite  but  38 
well  characterized  observations.  The  attack 
is  often  preceded  by  headache,  confusion  of 
mind,  iosa  of  memory,  &c. ;  more  commonly, 
liowever,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  noticed. 
Daring  the  paroxysm  the  patient  retains  the 
position  and  expression  of  countenance  he  had 
at  the  moment  of  the  seizure ;  the  face  is  com- 
monly pale,  sometimes  slightly  flushed ;  the 
pupils  are  dilated,  but  contract  on  expoaure  to 
a  strong  light;  the  limbs  can  be  moved  with 
the  esertJon  of  a  little  force,  and  retain  the 
new  portion  which  may  be  given  them ;  if  the 
patient  is  standing  and  is  pushed,  he  makes  no 
efibrt  to  save  himself;  if  placed  in  a  piunfid  and 
constrained  attitude,  it  is  retdned  dnring  the 
paroxysm.  The  unvarying,  motionless  attitude 
and  fixed  expression  ^ve  a  strange  and  corpse- 
like  look  to  the  sufferer.  The  duration  of  the 
attack  is  variable ;  sometimes  it  lasts  but  a  few 
minutes,  sometimes  12  or  14  hours;  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  it  has  been  prolonged  to  2D 
or  even  80  days.  Many  eases  occur  in  which 
the  attack  is  less  characteristically  marked,  or 
in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  symptoms  is 
present.  Although  deprived  of  speech  and 
voluntary  motion,  the  patient  is  more  or  less  con- 
scious of  what  is  passing  around  him.  In  Dun- 
can's "Medical  Commentaries,"  aoase  is  related 
of  a  woman  who  in  this  state  of  partial  cata- 
lepsy was  taken  for  dead,  and  who  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  what  was  occulting  around 
her,  while  her  body  was  being  laid  out  and  pre- 
pared for  interment.  In  ecstasy,  a  disease 
allied  to  catalepsy,  and  which  by  imperceptible 
degrees  passes  into  it,  the  patient  is  insensible 
to  everything  about  him,  while  the  mind  is 
absorbed  in  some  one  object  or  train  of  ideas; 
the  muscles  are  either  relaxed  or  in  a  state  of 
almost  tetanic  rigidity,  while  the  patient  speaks 
and  sings,  perhaps  with  greater  readiness  and 
ease  than  in  his  natural  condition.  This  con- 
dition is  frequently  occasioned  in  nervous  and 
hysterical  persons  by  religious  excitement,  and 
is  often  produced  in  a  similar  class  of  persons 
by  animal  magnetism.  It  is  one  much,  more 
commonly  assumed  by  impostors  than  tme 
catalepsy.  Both  catalepsy  and  ecstasy  seem  to 
be  closely  allied  to  hysteria;  they  occur  for  the 
most  part  in  young  females  of  nervous  habit, 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  often  com- 
mence or  terminate  in  it;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, as  is  likewise  the  case  with  some  of  the 
more  ordinary  manifestations  of  hysteria,  they 
have  their  origin  in  serious  disease  of  the  brain. 
The  age  and  history  of  the  patient  will  help  the 
intelligent  physician  to  discriminate  such  cases. 
Some  strong  moral  excitement  is  generally  the 
immedbte  cause  of  the  disease,  but  when  it  is 
already  formed,  or  when  the  predisposition  to 
it  is  very  strong,  a  moat  trifling 
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den  noise,  the  surprise  of  an  unexpected  visit, 
&c.— may  induce  a  paroxysm.  In  itself  the 
dise^e  is  never  fatal,  and  morbid  anatomy 
throws  no  light  upon  it.  In  regard  to  the 
ti'eatment,  in  the  interval  between  the  par- 
oxysms means  should  he  employed  to  impi-ove 
the  general  health  and  give  tone  to  the  nei'vous 
aystenL  Dnring  the  paroxysm  the  feet  may 
be  immersed  in  a  mustard  foot  bath  and  cold 
applications  made  to  the  head ;  of  these,  where 
it  can  be  borne,  the  cold  douche  is  best. 

ClTHiOm  ^Span,  CataluHa),  a  maritime  di- 
vbion  of  Spam,  on  the  Mediterranean,  lying 
between  lat.  40°  30'  and  42°  61'  N.,  and  Ion. 
O*  15'  and  3°  21'  E. ;  area  12,504  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1867,  1,T44,052.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  tiie 
Pyrenees,  E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.  by  Va- 
lencia, and  W.  by  Aragon.  The  coast  line  ia 
about  240  m. ;  the  principal  ports  are  Barce- 
lona, Eosas,  and  Tarragona,  connected  by  rtul- 
way  with  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  coast  and 
with  the  interior,  Catalonia  ia  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  ISrida,  and 
Gerona.  The  face  of  the  country  ia  much 
broken  by  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of 
these  mountain  rai^s  diverge  toward  the 
Mediterranean ;  others,  of  which  the  chief  is 
the  Sierra  de  la  Llena,  pursue  a  8.  W.  direction 
to  the  Ebro,  and  form  a  watershed  in  which  2S 
rivers  have  their  rise,  and  flow  either  westward 
to  the  Ebro  or  eastward  to  the  sea.  The  prin- 
cipal of  theae  streams  are  the  Segre,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ebro,  the  Noguera  Pallaresa  and  Nognera 
Eivagorzana,  tributaries  of  the  Segre,  the  Llo- 
hregat,  Francoli,  Tordera,  Ter,  and  Flnvia. 
None  of  theae  are  navigable  tii  any  great  ex- 
tent, Tlie  general  grade  of  the  country  is  a 
descent  from  the  mountain  altitudes  of  the  Py- 
i-enees  to  the  plateaus  of  upper  Catalonia,  and 
thence  to  the  plams  which  skirt  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Moat  of  the  inland  mountains  are  of 
granitic  formation;  those  near  the  coast  are 
Bmestone.  Traces  of  volcanic  origin  are  found 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Barcelona.  Val- 
leys of  remarkable  fertility  intersect  the  moun- 
tains. Such  are  the  plateau  of  Urgel,  and 
the  valleys  of  Cerdaila,  Tan-agona,  Vails,  La 
Selva,  Igualada,  Oervera,  Ampurdan,  and  L^rl- 
da.  About  half  the  surface  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  the  rest  consisting  of  rocks,  bar- 
rens, and  woodlands.  Forests  of  beech,  pine, 
elm,  and  cork  are  fonnd  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese 
are  fonnd ;  coal  is  met  with  in  quantity,  but  it 
baa  been  turned  to  little  account;  crystals,  ame- 
thysts, topaz,  jasper,  and  marble  occur;  and 
there  are  hot  and  mineral  spring  in  various 
parts.  Of  alum,  nitre,  and  rock  salt  the  sup- 
plies are  inexhaustible ;  at  Cardona  ia  a  mound 
of  pure  salt,  500  ft  in  height  and  3  m,  in  cir- 
cumference. Wear  Olot,  55  m,  N.  of  Bai-oelona, 
is  a  remarkable  district  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
Montserrat  is  a  smgle  and  precipitous  moun- 
tiun,  composed  of  a  number  of  conical  hills 
heaped  in  confusion  over  one  another,  and 
broken  into  fantastic  shapes  of  parti-colored 
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limestone.  The  dimate  of  Catalonia  varies 
with  the  altitude  of  the  region,  but  is  in  gen- 
eral teniperat*,  the  heat  being  moderated  by 
sea  or  mountiuii  breezes.  The  country  is  con- 
^dered  healthy,  the  interior  more  so  than  the 
coast  Although  the  orange,  lemon,  ahnond, 
olive,  and  fig  grow  on  tie  plains,  they  are 
produced  in  less  abundance  than  in  other 
districts  of  Spain ;  but  orchard  fruits  ripen  in 
perfection.  The  ^ine  is  exceedingly  produc- 
tive, and  wine  is  the  staple  export.  Agricul- 
ture is  further  advanced  in  Catalonia  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Spwn.  This  is  partly  owing 
to  the  industrious  character  of  the  people, 
partly  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  in  a  con- 
Biderahle  measure  to  tlie  more  equitable  ten- 
ore  of  land.  All  kinds  of  grMn  are  cultivated 
and  consumed  at  home,  leaving  no  surplus  for 
exports  The  soil  is  usually  a  light  loam,  easily 
worked.  Irrigation  being  necessary  to  make  it 
productive,  it  la  tbund  profitable  to  grow  wino 
and  oil  in  preference  to  breadstuffs.  Flas, 
hemp,  dyestuffs,  honey,  and  wai  are  produced 
in  considerable  quantity.  Nuts  and  cork  are 
important  articles  of  export.  Silk  growing  is 
but  little  attended  to,  and  the  raising  of  wool 
and  cattle  is  of  comparatively  small  extent. 
Since  the  Uberation  of  the  South  American 
provinces,  the  commerce  of  Catalonia  has 
greatly  fallen  off.  The  shoe  trade,  calico 
weaving,  and  ship  building,  which  were  for- 
merly importMit  branches  of  industry,  have  al- 
most ceased  to  esisL  Activity,  however,  con- 
tinues in  the  fabrication  of  silks,  Telvets, 
ribbons,  hosiery,  linen  and  laces,  leather,  hats, 
cordage,  brandy,  cannon  and  small  arms,  glass, 
soap,  hollow  ware,  and  copper  utensils.  These 
are  exported  to  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
in  exchange  for  textiles,  jewelry,  codfish,  her- 
ring, and  other  articles  of  consumption.  Alon^ 
the  coast  alarge  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  ar« 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  there  are  few  good 
harbors. — Catijonia  under  the  Komans  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Hispania  Oiterior,  but  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  formed  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincia  Tarraconensis.  Caesar  made  Tarragona 
the  centre  of  his  operations  during  his  first 
war  in  Spain,  and  it  was  the  chief  place  of 
residence  of  the  generals  who  succeeded  him. 
Early  in  the  5th  century  the  province  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Gothg  and  Alans,  and  its  name 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  irom  a  com- 
bination of  the  names  of  these  two  nations,  and 
to  have  been  at  first  Gothalania.  In  713  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Moors,  who  held  it  only 
a  few  years;  and  in  788  it  fonned  part  of  the 
vast  empire  of  Charlemagne.  His  successors, 
however,  maintained  only  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty over  it,  the  real  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  several  counts  among  whom  its  terri- 
tory was  divided.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
12th  century  the  most  powerful  among  these 
was  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona, 
who  succeeded  in  reducing  all  the  others  to  sub- 
jection. In  1137  he  married  Petronilla,  heiress 
of  the  throne  of  Aragon,  and  Catalonia  was 
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united  to  that  kingdom.  It  afterward  rebelled 
several  times,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Spanish  empire,  though  still  retainmg  many  of 
its  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  Philip  IV. 
having  attomptcd  to  take  these  away,  it  revolted 
inl640,  and  in  1641  gave  itself  up  to  Louia  XIII. 
of  France.  It  was  restored  to  Spain  in  1659, 
and  again  occupied  by  the  French  from  1694 
to  16S7.  During  the  war  of  the  succession  it 
supported  the  archduke  Charles.  Aftor  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  by  which  the  right 
of  Phihp  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  ac- 
knowledged, Catalonia  continued  for  a  year  to 
resist,  but  was  subdued  and  deprived  of  its 
ancient  rights  and  liberties  in  1714,  The 
French  occupied  it  in  1808,  after  having  been 
stroi^Iy  reasted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  again 
evacuated  it  in  1813.  In  1828  it  offered  a 
staunch  resistance  to  the  restoration  of  abso- 
lutism Tinder  Terdinand  VII.  Its  rural  in- 
habitants have  always  been  warm  supporters 
of  the  Carlist  party,  and  it  is  at  present  (1873) 
the  chief  scene  of  Uieir  operations.  Barcelona, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  made  itself  equally  con- 
spicuous by  its  republican  spirit. 

CITILP^  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  iignimiacem,  whose  generic  char- 
acteristics are  a  two-parted  calyx,  a  bell-shap- 
ed, swelling  corolla,  five  stamens,  two  of  which , 
only  are  fertile,  a  long,  slender,  cylindrical 
pod,  and  broadly  winged  seeds.  There  are 
three  species,  all  of  them  trees,  with  simple 
leaves  and  panicled,  terminal  flowers.  The  0. 
iyring^olia  (Loud,)  is  indigenous  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  most  of  the  cities,  of 
the  northern  states.     It  is  distinguished  by  its 


CjiUlpa  synugifuliQ- 

silver-gray,  slightly  furrowed  bark,  its  wide- 
spreading  head,  disproportioned  in  size  to  the 
diameter  of  its  trunk,  the  fewness  of  its  branch- 
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es,  and  tie  fine  pale  green  of  its  very  large 
heart-shaped  leaves.  Its  showy  flowers  are 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  violet,  and  dotted 
with  pnrple  and  violet  in  the  throat.  They 
are  succeeded  by  pods,  often  a  foot  in  length, 
which  hang  tUl  the  nest  spring.  In  its  natural 
locality,  this  ti'ee  frequently  exceeds  50  ft.  in 
height,  with  atrnnk  from  18  to  3i  in.  in  diame- 
ter ;  hut  in  Massachnsetts  it  dwindles  to  a  mere 
shrnh,  and  is  often  tilled  hy  the  frost.  It  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  England,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  eatalpas  in  England  is  in  Gray'a  Inn 
gai'dens,  and  is  said  to  have  been  planted  there 
by  Lord  Bacon.  In  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the 
sonth  of  France  the  catalpa  is  planted  as  a 
wayside  tree,  and  along  the  avenues  to  counti? 
villas.  It  may  be  propagated  either  hy  seeds 
or  from  cuttings  of  the  root.  It  nsnally  readi- 
es the  height  of  20  ft.  in  10  years,  soon  after 
which  it  begins  to  blossom.  The  wood  is  light, 
of  a  very  fine  texture,  susceptible  of  a  brilliant 
polish,  and  often  used  ia  cabinet-making. 

CITALISIS  (Gr.  mra2.iiciv,  to  resolve),  in  chem- 
istry, a  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  an  obscure 
class  of  phenomena  of  which  little  is  positive- 
ly known.  He  says :  "  Certain  bodies  exert,  hy 
their  contact  with  others,  such  an  influence 
npon  these  bodies,  that  chemical  action  is  ex- 
cited; compounds  are  destroyed  or  new  ones 
are  formed,  although  the  substance  by  which 
these  actions  are  induced  does  not  take  the 
slightest  part  in  their  changes."  It  is  now 
thought  that  this  catalytic  force  is  purely 
imaginary ;  most  of  the  phenomena  which 
have  hitherto  been  referred  to  its  agency  being 
occasioned  by  several  different  causes,  which 
often'  admit  of  being  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  which  may  be  explained  by  the  ac- 
tive operation  of  other  known  forces, 

CATllUBCA.  L  A  province  of  the  Argen- 
tine Eepublio,  lying  between  !at,'25''  and  39° 
S.,  and  Ion.  66°  and  69°  W.,  and  bounded  N. 
by  the  provLace  of  Salta,  E.  by  Tucuman  and 
Santiago,  S.  by  Eioja,  and  W,  by  the  Chilian 
Andes ;  area,  35,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 
79,551,  most  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
411  foreigners,  are  mestizos  and  Indians  of  pure 
blood,  descendants  of  the  once  numerous  and 
formidable  tribe  of  the  Calchaquis.  Catamar- 
ca,  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  Andine 
provinces,  is  intersected  by  lofty  mountain 
chfuns,  the  highest  and  most  generally  known 
of  which  is  the  Sierra  de  Aconquija,  nearly 
17,000  feet  high.  Watercourses  are  very  aii-r 
meroos,  but  the  only  one  deserving  the  name 
of  river  is  the  Santa  Maria.  Most  of  the 
streams  become  dry  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
they  swell  to  enormona  pi-oportions  and  com-, 
mit  great  ravages.  Some  of  the  elevated  pliuns 
are  entirely  deprived  of  water  and  all  moisture, 
being  sandy  desei-ts ;  while  others  are  periodi- 
cally inundated,  and  when  the  water  subsides 
are  covered  with  immense  crystallized  cakes 
of  salt,  which  are  cut  into  blocks  of  about  34 
inches  square,  and  transported  on  llamas  to 
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the  neigli boring  provinces.  The  principal 
other  minerals  are  gold  and  rflver,  rich  mines 
of  which  were  formerly  worked,  but  afterward 
abandoned,  and  comer,  which  is  extracted  in 
large  quantities.  The  vegetable  productions 
comprise  nearly  all  the  grains,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables of  tropical  and  temperate  dimates,  ap- 
ples being  especially  plentiftil.  Ootton,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  raised,  though 
much  less  extensively  than  formerly;  and 
there  are  vast  forests  yielding  many  kinds  of 
valuable  timber.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly 
occupied  in  (^culture,  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  weaving  of  ponchos  and  horse 
covers,  and  other  fabrics  of  llama,  viculla,  and 
sheep's  wool,  and  also  of  alpaca.  Lai^  herds 
of  these  animals,  and  likewise  of  horned  cattle, 
asses,  and  mules,  are  raised  for  export.  Ca- 
tamarca  also  exports  raisins,  tolerable  wine, 
brandy,  hides,  leather,  tobacco,  red  pepper, 
anise  and  cummin  seeds,  cochineal,  copper  in 
bars,  &c.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  province, 
situated  in  its  centre,  in  a  valley  foimed  by  tiie 
Ambato  mountains,  725  m.  N.  W.  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  pop.  about  6,000.  The  streets  are  well 
laid  out,  and  the  houses,  although  extremely 
diverse  in  size,  are  strongly  built  and  nearly 
all  whitewashed,  and  surrounded  by  orange 
trees.  The  country  immediately  surrounding 
it  is  highly  cultivated.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
and  silk  bats.  There  are  several  Sour  mills 
and  some  other  industrial  eatabliahments. 

CATAHEXIi  {Gr.  Kara,  according  to,  and  p.^, 
month),  or  Henses,  a  monthly  flowing  of  san- 
guineous fluid,  which  occurs  in  the  female 
economy.  The  function  of  menstruation  gen- 
erally commences  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
terminates  at  the  "  critical  period,"  or  "  change 
of  life,"  including  a  period  of  some  30  years, 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  45.  The  blood  of 
the  catamenial  flux  is  exuded  from  the  vessels 
of  the  uterus,  and  escapes  through  the  vagina; 
the  flow  generally  returns  every  28  days,  and 
continues  from  3  to  6  days.  The  amount  dis- 
charged varies  from  4  to  8  oz.  in  most  cases. 
The  first  menstrual  flow  is  generally  preceded 
by  languor,  pains  in  the  back,  headache,  chil- 
liness, &C.,  which  usually  disappear  when  the 
discharge  takes  place.  The  after  occurrences 
are  often  unaccompanied  in  healthy  females  by 
any  premonitory  or  attendant  symptoms.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  a  woman's  menstrual  life  she 
is  capable  of  bearing  children.  Aff«r  it  is  clos- 
ed, she  ceases  child-bearing. — The  influence  of 
climate  in  advancing  or  retarding  the  period 
of  puberty  and  menstruation  has  been  shown 
by  recent  observation  to  have  been  formerly 
much  overrated,  the  average  period  being  much 
the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  exceptional 
cases  about  as  numerous  in  one  region  as  in 
another.  Mr.  Robertson  has  shown,  itom  sta- 
tistical evidence,  that  menstruation  does  not 
occur  more  early  in  the  negress  than  in  the 
whit«  female,  and  Dr.  Vmgas  aflirms  that  pre- 
cocious menstruation  is  more  common,  in  the 
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white  than  in  the  colored  races.  Early  mar- 
riages in  Hindostan  and  other  warm  climates, 
then,  do  not  depend  on  natural  precocity,  but 
on  the  habits  and  costoms  of  the  country. — 
The  uterus  is  congested  during  the  meostrua- 
tion,  and  so  are  the  ovaries  and  the  Fallopian 
tubes ;  the  tissues  of  the  va^na  are  relaxed, 
and  the  oi  uteri  is  softened  and  swollen;  these 
conditions  disappear  when  the  flow  ceases,  and 
the  parts  return  to  their  natural  state.  During 
pregnancy  and  lactation  the  menses  usually 
cease,  and  they  may  also  be  suppressed  from 
other  local  causes. — Vicarious  menstruation 
sometimes  takes  place  as  a  nteans  of  obviating 
the  ill  effects  of  suppressed  menstruation,  by 
snbstitutittg  a  similar  discharge  from  some 
other  part.  It  occurs  from  the  gums,  the  nos- 
trils, Kie  Inngs,  the  stomach,  or  even  from  tlie 
eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

C1T1H0IIIIT<    8ee  OoneuAR. 

CATim  I  A  provmce  ot  S  c  ly  on  the  E 
coast  bo  nded  N"  by  Mess  na,  E  by  th  Ion  an 
sea,  s  bj  '•yraeuse  and  W  by  Cflltanisetf a  an  1 


Palermo  area  1  070  sq  n  pop  nlST"  4  9 
860  It  comprises  the  lo  r  d  ^tncts  ot  Catin  a, 
Ac  rede  Caltagir  ne  and  N  cos  a  "W  th  the 
ex  ept  on  of  the  Plana  1  Catan  a  (pla  n  of  Oa 
tan  a)  the  provmoe  s  mountamou<i,  and  n 
eludes  in  its  limits  !Mt.  Etna.  The  chiet  nvers 
are  the  Giaretta  and  its  affluents.  The  Piana 
is  very  fertile,  hut  only  imperfectly  cultivated. 
Near  Milit«tlo  and  Soordia  there  are,  however, 
flourishing  plantations  of  olives  and  oranges. 
The  slopes  of  Mt.  Etna  are  covered  with  rich 
pastores.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  snl- 
phiir,  griun  (chiefly  wheat),  wine,  oranges, 
lemons,  nuts,  oil,  kid  skins,  linseed,  snmach, 
soda,  lava,  and  snow  from  Etna,  which  is  sent 
to  the  ports  of  Sicily,  to  southern  Italy,  and 
Malta.  Manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  are 
lending  indnstries.  A  colony  of  Albanians  in 
this  province  has  preserved  for  more  than  400 
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years  tlie  Albanian  language  and  the  Greek 
rite  in  divine  worship.  IL  A  city  (anc.  Co- 
tana  or  Catina),  capital  of  the  province,  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  coast,  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  Oatanin,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  80  ra.  N.  N. 
W.  of  Syracuse ;  pop.  in  1872,  84,387.  It  Js 
the  handsomest  city  in  Sidly,  with  wide  and 
regular  streets,  and  numerous  and  splendid 
public  buildings.  Ita  vicinity  to  Etna  has  in- 
troduced the  nse  of  lava  for  various  purposes. 
Tlie  streets  are  paved  with  it,  the  finest  bufld- 
ings  are  made  of  it,  and  it  is  formed  also  into 
ornamental  chimneypieces,  tables,  and  toys. 
It  has  many  remdns  of  the  ancient  Homan 
city,  among  which  are  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre,  and  ruins  of  baths  and  temples.    Its 

Erincipal  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  re- 
mit fflnce  the  earthquake  of  1693,  the  senate 
house,  the  univer^ty,  and  a  vast  Benedictine 
c  n  ent  Smce  1867  it  has  been  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  formerly  ot  a  bishop.  It  is  one  of 
tl  e  t!  ree  prmc  pd  porta  of  Sicily,  and  is  the 
leading  mart  for  silk ; 
besides  the  ^Iks  retain- 
ed for  the  local  manu- 
factories, considerable 
q  antities  are  exported. 
Cotton  manufactures, 
Th  ch  were  formerly 
1  mited  to  coarse  cloths 
fo  home  consumption, 
1  aye  recently  received 
a  great  development. 
t  otton  is  also  exported 
to  France  and  England. 
There  are  alsomanufac- 
res  of  linen,  and  car- 
gs  of  amber,  lava, 
a  'ble,  and  wood. — 
Tl  e  city  is  supposed  to 
I  ^ve  been  founded  in 
he  latter  part  of  the 
s  h  century  B.  0.  by 
I.  reek  colonists  from 
tl  e  neighboring  town 
of  Naxos.    It  suffered 


a  ded  with  theOartha- 


ginians  I  t  mas  among  tl  e  first  of  the  Sicilian 

0  t  es  to  snl  m  t  to  the  Romans  after  its  close.    It 

1  as  been  several  tunes  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
and  eruptions  of  Etna,  as  in  121  B.  C,  A.  D. 
1169, 166il,  and  1698;  but  it  has  each  time  been 
rebuilt  with  greater  beauty  than  before.  In 
1848  and  1849  there  were  violent  popular  out- 
breaks; and  on  April  6,  1849,  the  Neapolitans 
expelled  the  Sicilians  from  the  city. 

CATISZABO.  I.  Or  Calakria  Otcilore  II.,  a 
province  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  former  kingdom 
of  Naples,  bounded  N.  by  Cosenza,  E.  by  the 
Ionian  sea,  8.  by  Beggio,  and  W.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea;  area,  2,807  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1873, 
412,226.  It  comprises  the  fonr  districts  of  Ni- 
oastro,  Cotrone,  Oatanzaro.  and  Monteleone. 
One  half  of  the  province  is  level,  the  other 
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half  partly  hilly  and  partly  moimtiimons.  Only 
a  small  portion  is  watered  by  small  rivers.  The 
chief  products  are  vegetables,  chestnuts,  acorns, 
milk,  cheese,  bntter,  silt,  wool,  hemp,  lumber, 
oil,andwiDe.  It  has  several  coal  mines  and  mar- 
ble qnarries.  IL  The  capital  of  the  province, 
situated  on  a  mountain  near  the  gulf  of  Sqnil- 
lace,  30  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Oosenza ;  pop.  in  1873, 
S4,d01.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents,  a  cas- 
tle, a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  and  numerous 
schools  and  charitable  institutions.  Oonwder- 
able  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  com,  and 
wine,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  silk  vel- 
vet, embroidery,  and  carpets.  It  sulfered  se- 
verely from  the  earthquake  of  1783,  which 
overthrew  some  of  the  principal  buildings. 

ClTlPLiSH  (Gr.  mTa^?.iiyaf:iv,  to  spread  over, 
to  plaster),  a  poultice  or  soft  substance  applied 
estemally  to  some  part  of  the  body,  either  to 
repress  inflammation  and  allay  pain,  or  to  pro- 
mote inflammation  or  its  consequences,  and 
lessen  tie  pain  attending  it.  For  tlie  former 
purpose  it  is  applied  cold,  and  often  contains 
a  preparation  of  lead  to  increase  its  astrin- 
g;ent  and  refrigerating  power;  for  the  latter 
it  is  used  at  different  degrees  of  temperature. 
When  intended  to  hasten  the  progress  of  in- 
flammation and  lead  to  suppuration,  poultices 
should  he  of  as  high  a  temperatnre  as  the  part 
win  bear,  but  of  a  lower  temperature  wnen 
nsed  as  mere  emollients.  Cotton  wool,  steeped 
in  water,  and  bound  to  the  part  with  a  light 
bandage,  is  a  very  simple  and  efficient  applica- 
tion, in  most  oases  where  a  cold  poultice  is  re- 
quired to  allay  pain  and  repress  inflammation. 
Warm  poultices  may  be  made  of  bread,  slip- 
pery elm  bark,  or  flaxseed  meal. 

CITIPDLT  (Gr.  Kari,  against,  and  w&Tieiv,  to 
hurl),  an  ancient  militai?  en^ne  for  throwing 
stones,  darts,  and  other  missiles,  invented  in 
Syracuse  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  Elder. 
It  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  how,  and 
consisted  of  wood  Iramework,  a  part  of  wliich 
was  elastic,  and  furnished  with  tense  cords  of 
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hair  or  gat     Catapults  were  of  variona 
being  deiigned  either  for  fleld  servite  or  I 
bardments      The  largest  of  them  projected 
beams  6  ft  long  and  weighing  60  11  a  to    ' 


distance  of  400  paces,  and  Josephus  gives  in- 
stances of  their  throwing  great  stones  to  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  Romans 
employed  300  of  them  at  the  si^e  of  Jernsa- 
lem.  From  the  time  of  Jnlins  Ofesar  it  is  not 
distinguished  by  Latin  authors  from  the  Ml- 
luta,  which  was  originally  used  only  for  throw- 
ing masses  of  stone. 

ClTARACr,  a  disease  of  the  eye  ia  which 
there  is  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  of 
its  capsular  investment.  It  is  most  common  in 
old  persons,  in  whom  it  seems  to  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  age ;  bnt  it  also  occurs  in  infante, 
and  is  even  congenital ;  it  appears  to  be  more 
fl'equent  in  cold  and  damp  climates  than  in 
warmer  regions,  and  it  is  certainly  hereditary 
in  many  instances.  Among  the  exciting  causes, 
especially  of  the  capsular  form,  are  wounds  and 
inflammations  of  the  internd  eye ;  but  the 
ordinary  cause  is  the  diminished  nutrition  of 
the  organ  in  common  with  others  in  advancing 
age.  True  cataract  may  be  either  lenticular, 
capsular,  or  capsnlo-lenticular,  according  as  the 
seat  of  the  opacity  is  in  the  lens  itself,  in  its 
oapsnle,  or  in  botii  at  the  same  time.  Certain 
cases  of  opacity  external  to  the  crystalline  ap- 
paratus have  been  called  false  cataracts,  and 
may  he  caused  by  the  effiifdon  of  lymph,  blood, 
or  pus,  or  by  false  membranes ;  secondary  cata- 
racts are  those  which  follow  the  surreal  opera- 
tions for  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the 
lens,  The  lenticular  cataract  may  vary  in 
hardness  from  stony  to  gelatinous;  its  opacity 
is  rarely  uniform,  being  generally  thickest  in 
the  centre  and  thinnest  on  the  edges;  in  some 
cases  the  opacity  begins  at  the  circumference 
in  rays  which  slowly  converge  to  the  centre; 
the  color  varies  from  pearly  white  to  amber 
yellow.  The  capsular  cataract,  which  Velpeau 
con^ders  more  common  than  the  lenticular, 
offers  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  streaks,  and 
may  occupy  either  the  anterior  or  posterior 
surface,  or  both.  In  the  last  form  of  cataract 
both  the  lens  and  its  capsules  are  involved,  with 
the  varieties  common  to  both.  The  physical 
sign  of  cataract  is  a  more  or  less  troubled 
appearance  behind  the  pnpil,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  deepest  in  the  centre,  and  becoming  more 
distinct  as  the  disease  prepresses;  the  rational 
sign  is  a  gradual  diminution  of  vision  accom- 
panied by  the  sensation  as  it  a  cloud  «pecks, 
spiders  webs  or  suowflnies  were  passing  be- 
fore the  eyes  ol  jects  are  seen  best  m  certwn 
po-iitions  of  the  head  is  when  turned  on  one 
side  and  during  tiie  evening  or  m  the  shade 
when  the  dilated  irw  permits  more  light  to 
enter  the  jupfl  on  looking  at  a  candle  the 
fl^me  appears  sni  rounded  by  a  thick  bright 
hize  The  progress  of  the  disease  IS  veivilow, 
generallv  unaccompamed  by  fever  pain  or  any 
disturbance  of  the  geniral  health  It  ib  very 
rire  for  a  person  to  he  unible  to  distmtniish 
day  from  night  M  'Sanson  has  proposed  an 
excellent  catoptric  ttst  tor  tlje  detection  of 
cataract  by  the  reflection  of  light  "When  a 
lighted  candle  is  held  before  the  eve  of  a 
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healthy  person,  tliree  images  of  it  may  I>e  seen ; 
the  first  erect,  moving  upward  when  tlie  can- 
dle ia  moved  upward,  produced  bj  reflection 
from  the  cornea;  the  second  also  erect,  pro- 
duced by  reflection  from  tlie  anterior  surface 
of  tlie  crystalline  capsule,  and  moving  upward 
with  the  candle ;  the  third  very  small  and  in- 
verted, reflected  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  capsule,  moving  downward  when  the  light 
is  carried  upward.  In  cataract,  the  inverted 
image  is  from  the  beginning  indistinct,  and 
soon  disappears  entirely  ;  the  deep,  erect  one 
is  also  soon  rendered  invisible.  By  dilating 
the  pnpil  with  belladonna,  this  experiment  is 
rendered  easy  and  striking.  Ostaract  is  for 
the  most  part  remediable  only  by  a  sui^cal 
operation ;  certain  forms,  caused  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  capsule,  may  disappear  with  the 
esciting  cause  without  an  operation;  and  cases 
are  on  record  of  the  spontMieous  cure  of  len- 
ticular cataract  by  the  rupture  of  the  capsule 
and  the  escape  of  tlie  lena  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  gradually  dis- 
solved.— From  the  earliest  antiquity  surgeons 
have  attempted  to  destroy  cataract  by  means 
of  needles  and  knives  of  various  forms.  When- 
ever the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lens  and 
its  capsule,  and  the  eye  in  other  respects  is 
healthj-,  and  the  patient  not  too  young  or  too 
old,  an  operation  may  be  attempted  with  a 
prospect  of  success ;  in  infants,  and  in  persona 
under  20  years  of  age,  both  eyes  may  be  ope- 
rated on  at  once;  after  the  age  of  80,  the 
chance  of  a  successful  issue  is  genei'ally  small. 
Before  submitting  persons  to  this  operation, 
it  is  well  to  prepare  them  a  day  before  by  a 
mild  diet  and  a  gentle  laxative,  and  to  allay 
any  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  organ ;  and 
then  to  smear  l>elladonna  ointment  around  the 
orbit,  or  to  put  a  few  drops  of  its  fluid  extract 
into  the  eye,  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the 
pupil  to  its  utmost  extent. — All  operations  for 
cataract  reduce  themselves  to  three,  which  have 
for  their  object  either  to  displace  the  lens,  to 
break  it  up,  or  to  remove  it  from  the  eye.  1. 
Operation  for  depression  of  the  lens,  or  couch- 
ing. The  desonption  of  this  may  be  found 
even  as  far  back  as  Celsus;  it  has  undei^one 
many  modifications  in  modern  times.  The  in- 
strument employed  is  a  fine  needle,  either 
shghtly  cnrv^  at  the  end  or  straight  with  the 
point  spear-shaped ;  Scarpa's  needle  is  slightly 
curved  at  the  end.  When  the  needle  is  passed 
through  the  sclerotic,  as  ordinarily,  the  opera- 
tion ia  oaMeA  geleroticoftyxis  ;  when  it  ispaeeed 
through  the  cornea,  keratonyxie.  Different 
needles  are  preferred  by  different  operators; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stethoscope,  that  in- 
stmment  is  the  best  to  which  the  ani^eon  is 
accustomed.  In  icleroUeonpnis  the  needle, 
held  like  a  pen,  ia  passed  through  the  sclerotic 
perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  a  line  or  two 
from  the  cornea  and  a  littie  below  its  trans- 
verse diameter;  the  concavity  of  the  instrument 
is  turned  down,  in  order  to  separate  rather  than 
todividethefibres  of  the  membrane:  when  the 


needle  is  fairly  in,  its  concavity  is  turned  back- 
ward, so  that  it  may  pass  under  and  before  the 
lena  without  touching  the  iris  or  the  capsule ; 
when  it  has  reached  as  far  as  the  pupil,  the  cap- 
sule is  lacerated  by  delicate  circular  movements 
of  the  point ;  then  the  needle  is  applied  direct- 
ly to  the  lens,  which  is  pushed  outward  and 
backward  to  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  out  of 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  vision-  it  is  held  there 
a  short  time,  that  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor, into  which  it  is  pushed,  may  resume  their 
position  around  it,  and  thus  prevent  its  reas- 
cension  in  the  line  of  the  pupil.  Some  surgeons 
prefer  the  operation  by  reclination,  which  cou- 
sists  in  turning  the  lens  backward  from  an 
upright  to  a  horizontal  position ;  and  some 
always  recline  the  lens  before  they  depress  it. 
In  Jceratonyxk,  the  needle  is  passed  through 
the  cornea,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  sclerotic,  on  its  lower  and  exterior  portion, 
and  is  directed  through  the  dilated  pupil  to  the 
lens,  whose  capsule  it  is  made  to  lacerate ; 
and,  if  possible,  the  lens  is  depressed,  reclined, 
or  broken  up.  This  method  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  wounding  the  iris, 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  lens,  and 
is  applicable  only  to  exceptional  cases.  After 
the  operation,  the  eye  should  be  lightly  covered, 
and  the  patient  should  remtun  in  bed  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  with  the  head  rwsed,  and  be  kept 
on  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days ;  after  four  or  five 
days  In  ordinary  cases,  a  littie  light  may  be 
gradually  let  into  the  room,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  the  eye  may  be  generally  left  un- 
covered. The  accidentsmost  to  be  feared  are  in- 
fiaromation  of  the  iris,  choroid  coat,  and  retina, 
which  should  be  treated  by  antiphlopstic  mea- 
sures. 2.  The  operation  for  breaking  up  the  lens, 
without  depree^ng  it,  is  very  easily  performed, 
and  excites  very  little  inflammation ;  but  it  re- 
quires frequent  repetition,  is  slow  in  its  progress, 
and  is  adapted  only  to  soft  and  especially  to  con- 
genital cataracts.  The  needle  is  inserted  just  as 
in  the  method  for  depression,  the  capsule  is  di- 
vided, and  the  lena  is  freely  broken  up  without 
removing  it  from  its  place ;  the  cataract  is  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  la  gradually  dissolved  by  it.  8.  In  the 
operation  for  extraction,  the  cornea  is  incised 
through  rather  more  thanhtdf  its  circumference, 
the  capsule  is  lacerated,  and  the  lens  is  extract- 
ed ft-om  the  eye  entire ;  it  is  performed  with  a 
triangular  knife,  with  sharp  point,  straight  and 
blunt  back,  the  edge  slanting  obliquely,  and  the 
blade  growing  wider  an  d  thicker  as  it  approach  e  s 
the  handle ;  this  kind  of  knife  cuts  by  the  simple 
motion  of  pushing,  and  fills  up  the  incision  as  it 
makes  it,  thereby  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humor.  The  cornea  may  be  cut  on  its 
inferior  or  superior  half,  or  obliquely  on  its  ex- 
ternal and  lower  portion,  each  of  which  has  its 
special  advocates.  When  the  lower  half  is  cut, 
theknife,  with  its  edge  downward  and  forward, 
is  passed  into  the  external  side  of  the  cornea, 
perpendicular  to  its  axis,  a  little  above  its  trans- 
verse diameter,  and  about  a  tine  from  the  sole- 
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rotib;  paasing  in  front  of  the  iris,  the  point  is 
made  to  cut  its  way  out  on  the  inner  opposite 
snrfece ;  the  cutting  of  this  flap  constitutes  the 
first  period  of  the  operation,  after  which  the 
lids  are  permitted  tobe  closed  for  a  few  seconds. 
Taking  care  in  the  suhseciuent  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion not  to  malte  pressure  upon  the  globe,  tlie 
surgeon  raises  the  flap,  and,  by  means  of  a  prop- 
er needle,  lacerates  extensively  the  capsnle; 
if  at  this  time  the  lens  does  not  of  itself  come 
forward  into  the  anterior  chamber,  gentle  and 
properly  directed  pressure  will  cause  it  to 
come  out;  to  complete  the  operation,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  remove  also  the  pieces 
of  the  divide)]  capsule.  When  the  lower  half 
of  the  cornea  is  opaque  or  in  a  condition  unfa- 
vorable to  cicatrization,  or  very  small,  Wenzel, 
Eichter,  and  Jager  recommend  the  section  of 
the  upper  half;  the  steps  of  tlie  operation  are 
about  tlie  same,  thoi^h  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  exeente ;  it  offers  the  advantages  of  present- 
ing leas  liability  of  the  iris  being  wounded,  of 
the  vitreous  humor  escaping,  and  of  the  lips 
of  tJie  section  being  separated  by  the  edges  of 
the  lids.  By  the  oblique  incision,  which  la  the 
favorit*  mode  in  France,  the  lids  could  not  pos- 
sibly interfere  with  the  apposition  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound.  More  care  b  required  after  es- 
traction  than  after  depression  to  avoid  infljra- 
luaticn  alter  it  is  certain  that  the  patient  can 
distmgaiah  objects  the  eve  w  hghtly  coiered 
and  the  person  confined  to  bed  in  a  dark 
room  with  the  liead  but  slightly  elevated  — 
Ot  these  operations  extraction  removes  with 
oertaintv  the  obstracting  Jens,  is  very  little 
pa  ntui  does  not  wound  the  ciliary  vessels  ( r 
nerves,  the  choroid,  or  the  retina;  but  it  may 
cause  deformity  of  the  pnpil  or  the  escape  of 
the  vitreous  humor;  the  edges  of  the  wonnd 
may  not  readily  heal,  or  may  nlcsrate,  with 
hernia  of  the  iris  or  opacity  of  the  cornea. 
Depression  leaves  a  permanent  cause  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  eye,  and  the  lens  is  liable  to  reas- 
cend;  the  needle  perforates  the  choroid  and 
retina,  and  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal eye ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  the  escape 
of  the  vitreous  humor,  nor  of  spots  or  ulcers 
of  the  cornea,  nor  of  hernia  of  the  iris,  no 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  globe.  Depres- 
sion is  best  in  children  and  intractable  persons, 
where  the  eyes  are  small  and  deep-seated,  the 
cornea  flat,  or  the  conjnnctiva  irritated.  When 
the  CAtaract  is  soft  and  the  pupil  email  or 
adherent,  extraction  is  best  in  old  persons,  in 
adults  with  a  large  anterior  chamber  and  the 
eyes  sound,  and  when  the  cataract  is  liard  or 
membranous.  Convex  spectacles  are  necessary, 
under  proper  restrictions,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  extracted  crystalline  lens. 

CITIEBH,  a  non-inflammatory  disease,  char- 
acterized by  an  increased  secretion  of  macns 
&omtheglands  of  the  mucons  membranes.  The 
name  is  popularly  confined  to  disease  of  the 
membrane  of  the  Mr  passages,  but  it  should  be 
extended  to  that  of  the  intestinal,  urinary,  and 
even  genital  mucous  membranes.  Children  and 
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adults  of  tlie  lymphatic  temperament  are  most 
subject  to  cafjtrrh  ;  and  it  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  cold  and  damp  seasons,  accompa- 
nied by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  in 
individuals  weakened  by  insufficient  food,  foul 
wr,  and  mental  anxiety ;  it  also  occurs  epidem- 
ically. Catarrh  of  the  air  passages  is  rarely  ac- 
companied by  any  constitutional  disturbance; 
the  principal  symptoms  are  sneezing,  increased 
secretion  of  tears  and  mucus,  and  a  annfiling 
nasal  resniratlon.  In  many  cases  of  catarrh  of 
the  bladtter,  the  nrine  is  loaded  with  mneus, 
and  the  state  of  its  membrane  highly  irritable, 
without  being  positively  inflamed.  Catarrlial 
diseases  often  occur  epidemically,  under  the 
name  of  catarrhal  fevers,  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  a  morbid  dispoaition  la  all  the  mucous 
membranes  to  secrete  an  excess  of  mucus. 
Besides  the  conditions  already  mentioned,  the 
genital  mucous  membrane  may  be  aETected, 
constituting  some  form  of  lencorriiosa  and  blen- 
norhcea;  the  conjunctiva  may  also  be  attacked, 
giving  rise  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia;  some  of 
these  conditions,  especially  the  last  two,  may 
become  conta^ons,  without  the  usual  speciflc 
oripn. — These  catarrhal  diseases  are  not  gene- 
rally dangerous;  but  they  are  apt  to  become 
chronic  and  esceedingly  difBcuIt  to  remedy, 
when  the  lungs,  st^anach,  intestines,  and  geni- 
to-urinary  organs  are  aflkited,  and  especially 
when  occurring,  as  they  often  do,  in  old  and 
debilitated  persona.  The  treatment  of  the 
mild  forms  is  entirely  expectant;  in  the  chron- 
ic stages,  the  principal  dependence  la  on  tonics 
and  stimulants,  especially  quinine,  and  on  local 
applications  of  a  stimulating  and  alterative 
character  whenever  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
directly  accessible.  They  form  some  of  the 
most  obstinate  cases  which  the  physician  baa 
to  manage,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  direct 
medication,  and  from  the  age  and  weakneas  of 
the  m^ority  of  persons  who  suffer  from  them. 

CATASAVqUA,  a  borough  of  Lehigh  co.,  Penn., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh  vlver,  3  m. 
above  Allentown;  pop,  in  1870,  2,653.  It  con- 
tains 7  churches,  a  bank,  4  hotels,  a  senii- 
montlily  periodical,  2  machine  shops,  3  rolling 
mills,  gaS  works,  and  5  blast  furnaces,  one  of 
which  produces  250  tons  of  iron  a  week.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehan- 
na rwlroads  are  joined  here  by  the  Catasauqua 
and  Fogelsville  railroad. 

CATAWBA,  a  W.  central  county  of  North 
Carolina;  area,  350  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  10,- 
984,  of  whom  1,703  were  colored.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Great  Catawba  river,  which 
forms  its  IT.  and  E.  boundary,  and  is  drained 
by  the  South  Oatawba.  The  surface  is  diver- 
^fied,  and  the  soil  fertile;  Iron  am  is  abundant. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Kuh-oad.  The  chief  productions  m  1870  were 
34,746  bushels  of  wheat,  143,876  of  Indian 
corn,  41,663  of  oats,  and  22  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,352  horses,  1,468  milch  cows, 
3,136  other  cattle,  4,644  dieep,  and  6,768 
swine.    Capital,  Newton. 
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€AT1WB1,  or  Great  C«tiiwb»,  a  river  of  North 
and  South.  Oarolina.  It  rises  in  the  Blue 
Kidge,  in  McDowell  co.,  N.  0.,  flows  nearly  E, 
through  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina, 
makes  a  bend  to  the  south  at  the  W.  border 
of  Iredell  eo.,  and  enters  South  Oarolina  near 
the  month  of  the  Little  Catawba,  or  Catawba 
creek,  in  York  co.  After  reachii^  Kooky 
Mount,  and  being  joined  by  Fishing  creek,  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  Wateree,  and  ultimate- 
ly unites  with  the  Congoree  to  form  the  San- 
tee.  The  length  of  the  Catawba  is  about  260 
m. ;  that  of  the  Wateree,  100  m. 

ClTAffBAS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  riyer,  now  re- 
duced to  a  mere  handful.  At  the  time  of  the' 
settlement  of  those  states  they  were  a  pow- 
erful tribe  with  1,500  warriors.  Some  affii-m 
that  they  came  ftom  Canada,  but  their  lan- 
gua^  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  any  northern 
nation,  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Waccoes  and  the  Carolina  tribe,  and  has  affini- 
ties with  the  Muskogee  and  even  the  Choctaw. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  called  also  Ushe- 
rees.  They  occupied  Nanvasa  and  five  other 
towns  on  the  Catawba  river,  in  a  most  delight- 
ful country.  They  were  a  warlike  people,  and 
were  early  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  subsequently  with  the  Shaw- 
nees  and  Iroquoia.  They  were  always  friendly 
to  the  Carolina  settlers,  and  served  with  them 
agfunet  the  Tusoaroras  and  Cherokees,  and  in 
the  revolution.  Having  improvidently  leased 
thdr  lands,  they  migrated  to  the  Cherokees, 
but  returned  and  settled  on  a  reservation  given 
to  them.  War  and  disease  gradually  reduced 
thdr  nmnbers.  From  7,500  at  the  time  of 
the  settlement,  they  had  decreased  to  2,000  in 
1738,  and  460  in  1822.  Peter  Harris,  the  last 
full-blooded  Catawba,  was  a  revolutionary  sol- 
dier. There  are  now  perhaps  200  half-breeds 
hearing  the  name  on  the  reservation.  Pontiac, 
who  attempted  to  destroy  the  English  power 
in  the  northwest,  is  siud  by  some  to  have  been 
by  birth  a  Catawba,  This  tribe  was  one  gf 
those  which  flattened  the  heads  of  infants. 

CATAWBA  WINE.    See  Auekican  Wines. 

CITBIBD  (miwMs  CaToUnenm,  Gray),  a  bird 
of  the  thrush  family,  peculiar  to  North  Ameri- 
ca. It  receives  this  name  from  its  well  known 
note,  which  resembles  the  mew  of  a  half-gi'own 
cat;  this  is  not,  however,  its  only  note;  its 
morning  and  evening  song  of  wild  warbling 
melody  is  worthy  of  the  musical  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  catbird  is  found  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  making  its  appearance  f^om 
the  south  toward  the  last  of  Febmary,  reaching 
the  middle  states  about  the  second  week  in 
April,  and  New  England  about  May  1 ;  it  is 
one  of  the  few  species  which  follow  the  course 
of  agriculture,  being  rarely  found  far  from  the 
habitations  of  the  fanner.  Its  general  form  is 
more  slender  and  graceful  than  that  of  the 
American  robin.  Its  plnmage  is  soft  and  blend- 
ed, the  tail  long  and  rounded  at  the  tip ;  the 
bill  is  black,  slightly  arched ;  the  general  color 


of  the  upper  plumage  is  blackish  gray  or  slate 
color,  the  head,  tail,  and  inner  webs  of  the 
quills  being  of  a  brownish  black;  the  cheeks 
and  gener^nnder  plumage  are  of  a  deep  bluiali 
gray,  paler  on  the  abdomen,  the  under  tail 
coverts  being  bi-ownish  red;  the  outer  tail 
featlier  is  transversely  striped  with  white  on  its 
inner  web ;  the  plumage  of  the  female  is  of  o 
somewhat  paler  tint.  Length  9  inches,  extent 
of  vrings  IS  inches,  length  of  tarsus  Ij^  inch. 
The  neat  is  large,  generally  made  in  bramble 
thickets,  and  constructed  of  twigs  and  briers 
mixed  with  leaves,  weeds,  and  gi-ass,  lined  with 
dark  fibrous  roots  arranged  in  a  circular  man- 
ner. The  e^s  are  from  four  to  sis  in  number, 
of  a  gi-eeniah  blue  color,  without  spots.  Its 
food  consists  of  insects  and  fruits  and  berries  of 
all  kinds,  especially  of  the  sweetgnm,  poke,  and 
sumach.  It  migrates  during  the  nigQt.  It  is 
very  lively  in  its  manners,  and  will  follow  with 
impudence  for  a  considerable  distance  any  in- 
truder on  its  locality,  mewing  as  it  Mts  on  a 
twig,  jerking  its  twl  from  side  to  ade.  It  is  very 
irritable,  and  hates  especially  cats  and  snakes. 
Its  atfadiment  to  itsyonngisvery  remarkable. 
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and  it  will  often  feed  and  raise  the  young  of 
other  species.  Besides  its  own  song,  it  pos- 
sesses considerable  imitative  power,  mocking 
the  notes  of  other  birds  in  an  imperfect  manner ; 
aceordii^  to  Latham,  it  will,  when  in  a  do- 
mesticated state,  imitate  strains  of  instrumen- 
tal music.  Though  this  bird  is  generally  perse- 
cuted, it  deserves  the  kindest  treatment  for  its 
services  to  the  agriculturist  in  devouring  wasps, 
grubs,  worms,  and  insects,  which  would  have 
destroyed  tenfold  more  growing  fi-nit  than  it 
ventures  to  claim  at  the  season  of  maturity. 
Its  flesh  is  good,  but  is  rarely  used  for  food. 

CITEAV,  Le,  or  Cileaa  Canbr^  a  town  of 
Fi-ance,  in  the  department  of  Le  Word,  on  the 
river  Selle,  17  m.  S.  of  Valenciennes;  pop.  in 
18G6,  0,974.  It  is  well  built,  has  salt  works, 
manufactories  of  merinoes,  shawls,  calicoes, 
soap,  and  tobacco,  and  is  noted  for  producing  a 
superior  quality  of  linen  thread.  Two  treaties 
were  signed  here  on  April  2,  1550,  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  one  side, 
and  France  and  Scotland  on  the  other,  and  on 
the  following  day  between  France  and  Spmn, 
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CATECHISM 

C1TECHIS9I  (Gr.  mrr/x'-iTiiii,  instruction), 
general  and  modem  sense,  an  elementary 
book  of  any  science  or  art.  More  commi 
however,  it  means  a  test  book  for  tlie  instme- 
tion  of  the  catechumens  and  children  of  a  par- 
ish or  congregation  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
chnreh,  or  the  moilil  preoepfs  of  Christianity. 
The  original  form  of  this  instniction  ivaa  oral, 
by  question  and  answer.  The  practice  was  to 
gather  those  who  needed  iaBtmction  into  some 
suitable  place,  and  tiiere  persons  qualified  either 
held  disputations  or  delivered  dogmatic  tec-, 
turee,  and  then  questioned  the  hearers  upon 
what  had  been  said.  It  is  probable  that  the 
early  catechists  followed  no  set  forms,  but  en- 
deavored, by  catechising  their  hearers,  to  awa- 
ken a  train  of  thought,  and  then  followed  it 
whithersoever  it  might  lead.  But  when  the 
doctrinal  theology  of  the  church  became  more 
Btrictly  defined,  catechetical  instruction  became 
more  dogmatic.  These  compends  have  of  course 
varied  with  the  variations  of  theolopeal  opin 
ion  in  different  ages  and  communions.  A  for 
mula  of  doctrine,  the  Oateehisiaua  Somamia, 
was  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  published  at  Rome  in  1666,  under  the 
sanotiou  of  Pope  Pins  V,,  and  was  snbaeqnenUy 
approved  by  special  bulls  and  adopted  by  vote 
of  provincial  synods  in  various  Catholic  coun 
tries.  It  was  ordered  that  it  should  be  faith 
folly  translated  into  the  vernacular  luiguages, 
and  espoundod  to  the  people  by  all  pastors 
But  it  was  designed  as  a  directory  for  the  use 
of  the  clergy  rather  than  as  a  system  of  popular 
instruction.  It  was  not  originally  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer,  though  some  later  edi- 
tions are  in  that  shape.  In  common  use  in  var 
rious  parts  of  the  Catholic  world  were  the  cate- 
chisms drawn  up  by  Oanisius  (1534  and  1566), 
by  Bellarmin  (1 603),  and  by  Bossuet  {1 687).  A 
catechism  designated  as  Schema  de  Pamo,  es- 
sentially that  of  Bellarmin,  was  decreed  by  the 
cecumenical  council  at  Rome  in  1870,  its  object 
being  t©  provide  a  corumon  catechism  for  the 
whole  church,  StricUy  speaking,  the  Greek 
church  has  no  authorized  catechism ;  bnt  that 
of  Mogilaa,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  (1643),  was 
in  1672  recognized  as  a  standard  by  a  synod  at 
Jernsalera.  The  principal  Protestant  catechisms 
ai-e  those  of  Luther  (1629)  and  Calvin  (1536); 
the  Heidelberg  catechism  (1563),  on  the  basis 
of  wliich  tiie  Zarieh  catechism  was  drawn  up 
(1689)  for  the  Reformed  chnreh  of  Germany; 
that  of  the  Soeinians,  published  at  Eak6w  (1674 
and  1608);  that  of  the  English  church,  the 
work  probably  of  Cranraer  (1549),  witii  tiie  ex- 
ception of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  sacra- 
ments, which  was'added  by  Bishop  Overall  in 
the  first  year  of  James  I.,  after  the  conference 
of  Hampton  court ;  and  that  of  the  Westmin- 
ster assembly,  lonfjer  and  shoi-ter  (1648),  which 
serves  as  a  bash  for  the  Calvinistio  and  Pres- 
byterian churches  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  There  are  many  mediieval 
writings  and  documents  bearing  the  name  of 
catechisms,  which  if  collected  together  would 
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form  a  work  similar  to  the  collections  already 
made  of  old  litm^es  and  hymns.  The  private 
or  individual  catechisms  of  German  theologians 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  tliem  volnminous, 
thus  departing  from  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
Christian  catechism  as  an  instrument  for  popu- 
lar and  elemental  instruction. 

€lTECHr,  an  extract  of  the  inner  wood  of  the 
aeaeia  eateeku,  a  small  tree  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  East  Indies.  The  drug  had  long 
been  in  use  before  its  origin  was  discovered.  It 
is  prepared  by  cutting  off  the  exterior  wood, 
and  boilii^  the  dai'k-colored  chips  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  trunk  in  water.  The  solution  is 
then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  sirup, 
when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  in  the  foi-m  of  fiat 
cakes,  or  moulded  by  pouring  it  into  earthen 
vessels.  There  are  many  varieties,  some  of 
which  probably  never  readi  this  country.  That 
common  in  our  markets  is  the  preparation 
abo've  deicribtd,  and  is  imported  from  Calcutta. 


The  pale  catechu  of  the  British  pharmacopeia, 
or  gambir,  is  pi-obably  the  substance  formerly 
called  terra  japonica,  and  is  the  product  of  an- 
other tree,  ttie  ttnearia  ganibir,  of  the  family 
ruMaeea.  Catechu  contains  from  33  to  63  per 
cent,  of  that  variety  of  tannic  acid  which  pre- 
cipitates the  persalts  of  iron  of  a  greenish  blaok. 
Cateohnio  acid,  in  some  respects  resembling 
gallic  acid,  is  found  both  in  the  dark  and  pale 
catechn.  Catechu  is  used  in  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning under  the  name  of  cutch.  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  in  substance  and  tincture,  as  an  as- 
tringent.   It  is  said  to  be  slightiy  tonic. 

CATEL,  Fnnz,  a  German  artist,  bom  in  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  32, 1778,  died  in  Rome,  Dec  19, 1866. 
His  early  works  were  designs  for  illustrated  al- 
manacs, and  he  first  acquired  reputation  by  his 
illustrations  of  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea. He  went  to  Paiis  in  1807,  where  he  was 
led  to  abandon  water  colors  and  begin  paint- 
ing in  oii    At  this  time,  however,  he  designed 
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a  series  of  beautiful  v^nettes  for  Caro's  Italian 
version  of  the  Maeid.  Going  to  Rome  in  1809, 
he  pdnted  historical,  eenre,  and  landscape 
snlyects  suocessiTely,  arid  greaUy  modified  the 
style  which  he  had  acquired  at  Paris.  In  1884 
he  painted  a  "ReauiTection  of  Christ"  for 
the  Lnisenkirche  at  Cliarlottenbnrg  near  Ber- 
lin, a  large  work  containing  man^  figures. 
With  this  exception,  his  most  celebrated  paint- 
ings are  liaidacapes.  Of  these,  his  views  of 
Naples,  Vesuvius,  Sorrento,  Salerno,  and  in 
Sicilj,  to  which  island  he  went  in  1818,  are 
considered  the  tiest.  His  works  found  their 
way  over  all  Europe,  and  as  they  commanded 
high  prices  he  liecaine  rich.  In  1841  he  was 
made  a  member  and  professor  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin.  He  left  his  fortune  to  be  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  artists. 

CATfXPnUK,  the  common  name  of  the  lar- 
v£e  of  lepidopterous  insects,  including  bntter- 
flies  and  motha.  Caterpillars  vary  greatly  in 
form  and  appearance,  as  may  be  jndged  ftom 
the  fact  that  about  600  spiicios  are  known  in 
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New  Engiland  alone,  and  probably  many  are 
yet  unknown.  The  body  is  composed  ot  13 
segments ;  the  first  constitutes  the  head,  contain- 
ing the  jaws  and  oral  appendages ;  the  second, 
third,  and  fonrth  form  the  thorax  of  the  future 
insect,  and  the  remaining  ones  make  up  the  ab- 
domen. The  head  is  rounded,  and  of^a  harder 
consistence  than  the  body;  on  each  side  are 
six  very  small  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  with  a 
very  convex  cornea  and  a  spherical  crystalline 
lens,  two  short  antennse,  and  a  mouth,  with 
strong  jaws  moving  transversely ;  the  mandi- 
bles are  hard,  for  breaking  up  the  food,  while 
the  maxillEe  are  soft  and  adapted  rather  for 
holding  it;  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  is  a 
conical  tube,  through  which  issue  the  silken 
threads  from  which  their  nests  and  cocoons 
are  made,  and  their  suspensory  fibres;  a 
viscid  fluid,  enclosed  in  two  long  and  slender 
bags,  is  ponred  out  through  the  "spinneret" 
in  a  fine  stream,  and  hardens  into  alk  on  con- 
tact with  the  air.  The  segments  of  the  body 
are  very  nearly  equally  developed ;  the  second, 
third,  and  fonrth  have  each  a  pair  of  tapering, 
jointed  legs,  covered  with  a.  shelly  skin  and 
ending  with  a  little  claw ;  these  are  the  rudi- 
ments or  cases  of  the  future  limbs,  and  are 


the  true  organs  of  locomotion ;  some  of  the 
other  segments  are  furnished  with  soft,  joint- 
less,  fleshy,  and  conti-actile  legs,  called  prop 
legs,  which  disappear  with  the  larval  condition, 
being  only  prolongations  of  the  estental  cover- 
ing and  slied  with  it,  like  the  n^s  and  claws  of 
the  higher  animals ;  the  abdominal  legs  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  ten,  and  are  provided 
around  the  margin  of  flie  sole  with  rows  of 
minute  hooks  capable  of  such  direction  as  is 
necessary  for  a  secure  hold.  The  body  is  in 
some  cases  smooth,  in  others  hairy,  and  even 
spiny ;  these  externa!  appendages,  whether  for 
ornament  or  defence,  are  shed  with  the  skin 
before  the  pupa  state.  Where  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  body  is  unprovided  with  feet,  the 
caterpillar  adopts  the  arched  or  looped  manner 
of  walking,  so  familiarly  known  in  the  common 
canker  worm;  these  species  are  hence  called 
spanners,  ioopers,  surveyors,  and  geometers; 
some,  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  fis  themselves 
by  the  hind  legs  only,  and  project  in  a  ri(^d 
condition  from  branches,  which  they  then  much 
resemble  in  direction,  form,  and  color;  the 
J  ower  of  remaining  tlius  immovable  for  hours 
at  a  time  must  be  due  to  a  muscular  force  of 
ninth  we  have  no  idea  invertehrated  animals; 
the  "Species  which  have  eight  to  ten  intermedi- 
ate feet  walk  by  short  steps,  in  a  continuous 
worm  hke  manner.  Some  smooth  caterpillars, 
as  those  of  the  sphinx  moth  (commonly  called 
potito  worm),  have  a  spine  or  thorn  upon  the 
top  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  directed 
backward  and  curved;  though  this  looks  like 
anl  has  been  considered  an  offensive  or  defen- 
"•ne  weapon,  its  softness  is  such  that  it  could 
inflict  no  wonnd.  The  larvte  of  some  of  the 
liymenopterous  insects,  as  of  the  saw  flies 
(tetithrMinida),  resemble  caterpillars  both  in 
torm  and  habits;  but  these  false  caterpillars 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  greater  number 
of  legs  (18  to  33),  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
numerous  hooks  in  their  prop  legs;  the  larvm 
of  other  insects,  having  the  same  number  of 
segments,  are  scaly  and  not  soft  and  membra- 
nous. On  each  side  of  the  body  are  nine  oval 
apertnre^  spiracles,  or  atigmata,  situated  in  the 
second,  fi^fth,  and  following  segments  to  the 
twelfth,  provided  with  valves ;  these  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  internal  respiratory 
organs,  which  are  in  the  caterpillar  branching 
tubes;  in  the  perfect  insect,  the  tracheee  are 
dilated  into  an  immense  number  of  vesicles 
permeating  eveiy  part  of  the  body.  The  intes- 
tine is  short  and  straight  The  nervons  system 
is  a  series  of  ganglia  connected  by  chords,  one 
for  each  segment,  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
the  perfect  insect  being  concentrated  in  the 
head  and  thorax.  Caterpillars  vary  greatly  in 
size ;  the  mean  may  be  taken  at  an  inch,  those 
much  exceeding  l^is  being  large,  while  those 
much  below  it  maj'  be  considered  small ;  those 
which  have  only  eight  feet  in  all  are  the  small- 
est, and  are  generidlv  the  moths'  caterpillars. 
The  size  of  a  caterpillar  compared  to  that  of 
the  e^  is  very  great,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
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growth  ia  truly  astonishing;  there  is  no  large 
animal  at  all  compai-able  to  it  for  voracity,  for 
some  apeeies  wiU  eat  in  24  hours  more  than 
double  their  own  weight ;  though  less  voracious 
than  locusts,  thej  are  quite  as  destructive  fi'oin 
their  greater  fecnndity  and  their  wider  diatri- 
balion  over  the  vegetable  world.  According  to 
Count  Dandolo,  the  common  eilliworm,  duru^ 
the  30  days  in  which  it  attains  its  Ml  Mze,  in- 
creases in  length  from  1  to  40  Unes  and  in  weight 
from  YsTT  to  about  95  grains ;  during  this  pe- 
riod, therefore,  it  has  increased  9,500  times  in 
we^ht^  and  bos  eaten  60,000  times  its  weight 
of  food.  The  caterpillar  of  the  privet  hawk 
moth  on  leaving  the  egg  weighs  about  5"^  of  a 
grtdn,  and  at  the  end  of  82  days,  when  it  has 
acquired  its  maximum  size,  it  has  been  known 
to  we^h  142  grains,  and  to  measure  over  4 
inches  in  length,  thus  increasing  more  than 
n,300  times  its  ori^nal  weight.  According 
to  Lyonnet,  the  larva  of  one  of  the  carpenter 
laotiiis  (coseus  ligniperda,  Fabr.,  or  genus  x^iea 
tet  of  Newman),  during  the  three  years  m 
which  it  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  cater 
pillar  state,  increases  72,000  times  its  first 
weight  by  a  great  aceumulatioQ  of  fat  for  its 
nutriment  in  the  pupa  and  perfect  states.  Most 
cat«rpllLars  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  the 
leaves,  flowers,  roots,  buds,  seeds,  and  even  the 
wood  of  plants;  many  domestic  pests  gnaw 
woollens  and  furs,  leather,  and  fatty  substances 
while  some  are  quite  exclusive  in  their  diet 
others  are  more  indiscriminate  feeders.  Wl  en 
they  are  very  numerous  scarcely  any  planl 
escapes  their  attacks,  and.  at  such  tjmes  their 
ravages  are  deplorable,  rednoing  trees  in  m  i 
summer  to  their  winter  leafless  livery.  Plant-j 
with  acrid  juices  are  the  favorite  food  of  some 
species,  and  the  nettle  and  other  spiny  shrubs 
are  the  natural  habitats  of  many  smooth  and 
tender-skinned  varieties.  Most  feed  on  the 
exterior  of  plants,  but  some  of  the  most  destmc 
live  and  moat  delicate  live  in  the  interior  of 
branches  and  stems.  The  sweetest  ihiits,  as 
pears,  plums,  and  apples,  ripen  and  fall  prema 
turely,  the  abodes  of  caterpillars ;  plums  are 
especially  liable  to  he  thus  inhabited;  while  the 
peach  and  apricot  are  free  from  all  larvte ;  it  has 
been  observed  that  a  angle  fruit  rarely  contdns 
more  than  a  single  caterpillar,  the  second  inhabi- 
tant^ if  there  be  one,  being  the  larva  of  some 
other  order  of  insects.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
other  grains  are  infested  by  small  caterpillars, 
which  gnaw  away  the  whole  interior  without 
any  external  perceptible  trace,  so  that  an  appa- 
rently sound  heap  may  be  only  a  collection  of 
useless  skina ;  a  single  grain  contains  just  the 
quantity  of  provision  necessary  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  insect  Another  example  of  the 
instinct  of  the  lepidopteraisseen  in  the  fact  of 
their  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  parts  of  the 
plant  which  will  furnish  an  easily  accessible  sup- 
ply of  food  to  the  caterpillar  when  it  is  hatched; 
their  eggs  are  found  glued  to  fruits,  and  to  flow- 
ers that  are  to  produce  fruits,  between  the  very 
petals,  so  that  the  young  find  themselves  sur- 


rounded  by  an  immediate  supply.  Caterpillars 
are  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  with  which 
some  species  will  feed  npon  their  fellows,  in 
preference  to  vegetable  substances  in  profusion 
around  them.  Different  species  select  different 
times  of  day  for  feeding ;  some  eat  at  all  hours, 
some  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  others 
only  at  night ;  a  knowledge  of  these  habits  is 
of  great  advantage  for  the  easy  destruction  of 
many  pests  of  the  vegetable  garden.  Though 
generally  disgusting  objects,  the  contrast  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  in  some  of  them  are  em- 
inently beautihil.  Some  species  herd  together 
in  great  numbers,  constructing  their  silken 
habitations  in  common;  others  live  solitary, 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  or  protected  in  rolled 
leaves  or  silken  sheaths ;  others  burrow  in  the 
ground,  or  conceal  themselves  in  the  stems  of 
plants  and  the  pulpy  substance  of  leaves.  The 
caterpillars  wmch  live  in  one  nest  all  come 
from  the  eggs  of  a  single  inseit,  and  are  gene- 
rdllT  hatched  on  the  same  day  from  200  to  70O 
may  thus  be  tound  together  and  may  remam 
so  through  the  chrj  sails  londition  or  may  sep 
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arate  at  diffeient  peiiods  of  life  some,  though 
living  in  great  numbers  on  the  «iame  tree,  are 
solitary  with  respect  to  each  other,  performing 
no  work  in  common;  the  most  sohtary  are 
the  leaf-rollers,  which  ire  also  the  most  re- 
markable for  their  vivamtv  For  the  mecha 
nism  of  the  various  abodes  of  caterpillars  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  ot  Reaumur, 
LatreiUe,  Kirby  and  Spence  and  other  jiratti- 
cal  entomologists.  The  attitudes  assumed  by 
caterpillars  when  attempts  are  made  to  natch 
them  are  characteristic  ot  species  in  many 
cases;  some  roll  tliemselies  into  a  ring  and 
remain  as  if  dead,  the  hairy  ones  resembling 
little  hedgehogs;  others  till  instantly  to  the 
ground  and  try  to  escape  by  rapid  flight , 
some  attempt  to  defend  themselves  l>y  various 
motions  of  their  bodies.  Tlie  mode  of  marching 
adopted  by  the  "  processionary  caterpillars"  is 
very  remarkable ;  these  live  in  society,  and  when 
they  quit  their  nest  they  go  in  a  regular  proces- 
sion, a  single  caterpillar  first  and  the  others  in 
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single  file,  or  two,  three,  and  four  abreast;  the 
line  is  so  perfect  in  the  columns,  that  the  head 
of  one  is  never  beyond  that  of  another  in  the 
row ;  following  their  leader,  stopping  when  he 
stops,  they  make  journeys  from  tree  to  tree  in 
aeai-ch  of  food,  Teturning  to  their  nest  in  the 
same  order;  they  fonn  tlieir  ranks,  march,  and 
holt,  with  the  precision  of  soldiers:  when  sev- 
eral nests  are  ia  the  samo  wood,  the 
of  these  creeping  battalions,  issuing 
i-eturning  at  the  same  honr,  is  esceedmgly  in- 
teresting; the  proceaaona  generally  take  place 
toward  night.  Another  species,  common  in 
pine  forests  and  living  together,  walk  in  pro- 
cession in  single  file,  often  very  long,  the  head 
of  each  in  contact  with  the  tail  of  tbe  one  in 
advance ;  they  defile  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a 
variety  of  graceful  cmrea;  they  sometimes  go 
to  great  distances  from  the  nest,  always  with 
the  same  slow  and  grave  step,  following  exactly 
their  leader;  theyretumtothenest  by  thesame 
path,  which  they  find  not  by,  the  sense  of  sight 
hut  of  touch;  tliepathof  exit  iscovered  as  they 
go  by  a  silken  tapestry,  and  they  retnrn  upon  the 
same  deUcate  carpet,  however  tortaous  may 
have  been  their  way.  Caterpillars  change  their 
skins  several  times  before  attaining  their  perfect 
state,  spinning  for  themselves  a  sort  of  cocoon 
of  silk,  interwoven  with  hairs  of  their  own, 
with  bits  of  leaves,  and  even  with  particles  of 
earth,  suspending  themselves  by  silken  threads, 
or  buiTing  themselves  in  the  ground.  (See 
EcrraBFLT,  vol.  iii.,  p.  495.)  Biose  Icpidop- 
tera  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  lite  in 
the  caterpillar  tbrm  during  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  the  eggs  are  protected  against  cold  by  the 
shell  and  by  the  sheltered  or  subterranean  sit- 
uations in  which  they  are  placed;  others  pass 
the  winter  as  caterpillars,  conceahng  themselves 
under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  descend- 
ing deep  into  the  ground  where  the  cold  cannot 
reach  them ;  the  social  varieties  retire  to  their 
warm  and  water-proof  nests ;  these  come  forth 
in  the  spring  quite  well  grown,  but  most  pass 
the  winter  in  the  form  of  dirysalis,  in  protected 
or  in  open  situations ;  a  few  pass  this  season  as 
perfect  insects.     The  natural  enemies  of  cater- 

Eillars  are  numerous ;  almost  all  insectivorous 
irds  and  poultry  devour  them  eagerly ;  other 
insects  not  unfreqnently  feed  upon  them ;  and 
little  maggots  developed  in  their  bodies  from 
the  eggs  of  the  ichnmimonidce  cause  thousands 
to  perish  prematurely.  In  the  northern  states 
there  are  about  1,000  different  kinds  of  butter- 
flies and  moths ;  as  each  female  lays  from  200 
to  COO  e^s,  these  species,  from  a  smgle  female 
each,  would  on  an  average  produce  in  a  year 
800,000  caterpillars;  if  one  half  of  these  were 
females,  the  second  generation  woaldbe  45  mil- 
lions, and  the  thiid  6,760  milhons;  with  such 
fecundity  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
destructive  powers  of  caterpillars  must  he 
very  great.  The  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  "  The 
Insects  Iwurious  to  Vegetation,"  under  the 
head  of  "Lepidoptera,"  gives  an  extended  and 
valuable  account  of  the  ravages  of  caterpillars 
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gardens  and  orchards,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
fine,  he  thinks  similar  regulations  might  be 
enacted  here  with  advantage,  or  at  least  that 
the  towns  might  offer  a  respectable  bounty  for 
caterpillars  by  the  quai-t,  thus  affording  remu- 
nerative and  highly  useful  employment  to  chil- 
dren and  otherwise  idle  persons. — For  notices 
of  many  destructive  catei'pillars  see  Hawk 
Moth,  Moth,  and  articles  under  the  popular 
names  of  the  most  noted  species. 

CATERFILUB  fUHGlS,  or  Fmgold  Paradt«B, 
a  name  given  to  many  species  of  fungi  which 
attack  various  insects,  especially  the  !ar\-ffl  of 
beetles  and  moths,  filling  out  tlieir  bodies,  and 
sending  out  shoots  into  the  air,  so  that  the 
animal  looks  as  if  transformed  into  a  vegeta- 
ble. They  have  been  generally  described  in 
works  on  botany,  the  plant  portion  having  at- 
tracted the  most  attention.  Mr.  G.  E.  Gray 
has  specially  described  the  insect  portion,  ta- 
king them  up  in  the  usual  order  of  entomologi- 
cal systems.  These  parasitical  plants  or  fungi 
infest  insects  of  all  orders,  and  in  the  larva, 
^upa,  and  perfect  states;  some,  however,  are 
from  their  habitats  peculiarly  exposed  to  these 
growths.  The  beetles,  many  of  which  in  all 
their  stages  live  in  tlie  ground,  amid  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matters,  are  very  liable 
to  tliese  attacks ;  the  growth,  no  doubt,  begins 
internally,  as  specimens  have  been  found  in 
which  the  fungus  was  just  bursting  forth  from 
some  part  of  the  body ;  the  most  usual  place 
for  the  fungus  to  appear  is  fi'om  the  pec- 
toral surfece  of  the  thoracic  segments;  the 
larv»  usually  lie  upon  that  side,  and  ai'e  gen- 
erally found  dead,  and  either  decayed  or  dried 
up ;  one  parasite  is  ordinarily  all  that  is  found 
on  one  larva,  but  two,  three,  or  more  are  oc- 
casionally found.  The  diurnal  lepidoptera  have 
not  been  seen  infested  with  ftingi  or  moulds, 
while  the  nocturnal  ones  are  veiy  much  affect- 
ed; the  mnscardine,  which  destroys  great  num- 
bers of  the  silkworm,  belongs  to  tins  class  of 
vegetable  paraates.  Among  orthoptera,  the 
mde  cricket;  among  hymenoptera,  ants,  bees, 
wasps,  and  hornets;  among  hemiptera,  the 
eicadm  ;  and  among  diptera,  the  flies,  are  often 
seen  more  or  less  covered  with  a  delicate  mould 
or  fungus,  which  bursts  out  between  the  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  and  sometimes  grows  with 
great  rapidity.  From  numerous  observations, 
it  is  certain  that  life  is  not  estiuct  when  the 
insect  becomes  the  basis  of  the  parasite.  Most 
of  the  insects  thus  affected  are  vegetable  feed- 
ers, and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  spores 
or  seeds  of  the  fungus  are  swallowed  with  the 
food,  and  that  the  seeds  do  not  become  at- 
tached to  the  exterior  of  the  body  and  thence 
penetrate  to  the  interior ;  some  believe  that 
the  seeds  may  also  gain  admission  by  the  tra- 
chea or  breathing  apparatus.  These  spores 
are  so  exceedii^ly  minute  as  to  appear  like 
smoke  in  the  air,   and  Fries  has  estimated 
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above  10,000,000  in  a  single  plant;  tlieir  mi- 
nuteness, however,  is  not  so  wonderfnl  as  that 
each  contains  tlie  elements  necessary  for  ger- 
mination. However  admitted,  the  seeds  begin 
to  germinate,  gradually  grow  if  the  circum- 
stances are  suitable,  and  till  the  animal  com- 
pletely with  the  thallus ;  the  insect  retains  its 
estei'ial  form,  though  internally  its  fluids  are 
dried  up  by  the  growth  of  the  fungus;  the 
plant  then  forces  its  way  through  the  skin  at 
various  places,  through  the  articulations,  and 
even  through  the  hard  surface  of  the  head.  It 
may  he  that  the  vegetable  growth  does  not 
always  depend  on  its  being  nourished  by  the 
fluids  of  tlie  insect;  but  that  the  latter,  en- 
feebled by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  periodically 
in  the  intertropical  regions,  where  these  growths 
abound,  receives  the  seed,  which  grows  by  the 
influence  of  external  moisture,  and  by  ita  tha)- 
lua  interferes  mechanically  with  the  functions 
of  the  insect,  and  finally  destroys  it.  A  vigor- 
ous larva  might  even  devour  tlie  parasitic  seed, 
which,  not  finding  a  suitable  nidus,  might  be 
voided  in  the  nana!  way.  These  growths  vary 
in  length  from  a  mere  protuberance  to  10 
inches,  and  in  diameter  from  a  line  hair  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch.  Most  of  thom  belong  to  the 
old  genus  aphmria,  which  has  been  snbdividod 
into  many  .genera,  which,  with  many  other  ap- 

Karently  very  diflerent  forms,  may  be  more  or 
iss  immature  growths  of  totally  dissimilar  de- 
scribed genera.  The  fun^  infesting  insects 
are  not  peculiar  to  them,  as  they  infest  all 
organic  and  decaying  matter.— See  "Proceed- 
ings of  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History," 
vol.  si.,  p.  120,  Feb.  6,  I86T. 

CATESBT,  Mark,  an  English  artist  and  natural- 
ist, born  about  1080,  died  in  London,  Dec.  24, 
1749.  After  studying  the  natural  sciences  in 
London,  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  remsuned  in 
America  seven  years,  returning  to  England  in 
1719  with  a  rich  collection  of  plants.  En- 
couraged by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  other  friends 
of  science  to  revisit  America,  he  arrived  in 
South  Carolina  in  1T32,  explored  the  lowei' 
parts  of  that  state,  and  afterward  lived  for  some 
time  among  the  Indians  about  Fort  Moore,  800 
m.  up  Savannah  river ;  after  which  he  continued 
his  researches  through  Geor^a  and  Florida. 
After  spending  three  yeai's  upon  the  continent, 
he  visited  the  Bahama  islands,  constantly  occu- 
pied in  delineating  and  collecting  botanical  and 
zooio^cal  objects.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1726,  and  published  in  numbers  his  great 
work  on  the  "Natural  History  of  CaroUna, 
Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands  "  (3  vols,  fol., 
1731-'48;  new  eds.,  1754  an<l  ITTl).  The 
figures  were  etched  by  himself  from  his  own 
paintings,  and  the  colored  copies  were  esecnted 
under  his  own  inspection.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  royal  society,  and  wrote  Hortvg  Europis 
AmcTieanut  (1767),  and  a  paper  on  "  Birds  of 
Passage  "  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions," 
CATFISH,  one  of  the  malacopterygii  or  soft- 
rayed  fishes,  of  the  family  aiktridtE,  and  of  the 
genus pimelodfie  of  Cuvier;  characterized  by  a 
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smooth  palate,  the  palatic  bones  often  having 
teeth,  but  with  no  band  of  teeth  parcel  to 
those  of  the  npper  jaw;  the  head  ornamented 
with  eight  fieshj  barbnlea;  skin  naked.  Dr. 
Storer  describes  16  species  as  occurring  in  the 
fresh- water  streams  and  lakes  of  North  America, 
and  there  are  about  50  in  various  parts  of  the 
world, — The  common  catfish,  or  horned  pout 
(P.  atra^im,  De  Kaj),  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon fishes  of  our  rivers,  and  is  by  many  pre- 
ferred as  an  article  of  food  to  all  Other  fluvialJle 
species  except  the  pickerel ;  specimens  are  oc- 
casionally met  with  weighing  three  quarters  of 
apound.  Length  7  to  9  in, ;  color  dusky,  almost 
black  on  the  head  and  hack,  lighter  on  the 
sides,  and  white  beneatJi,  in  iront  of  the  ventral 
fins,  Hhich  are  behind  the  pectorals  Upper 
jan  the  lon„ei  tail  nearly  even  andiounded 
head  smooth  and  flattened  skin  naked  and 
covered  w  ith  a  mucous  secretion  It  has  two 
116*7  laihules  on  the  top  of  the  head  be 
tween  the  snout  and  eye  at  the  angle  ot 
the  Tippei  J1W  are  tno  tiiick  fleshy  barbules, 
reaching  (o  the  middle  ot  the  peitoral  fins, 
and  theie  are  four  others  under  the  lower 


law  The  mouth  is  oapaoious  Tliere  are 
two  blunt  spmes  midway  between  the  eye 
and  the  Dpenmg  of  the  t,dis  the  fir«t  ray  of 
the  first  dorsal  fin  k  strongly  spinous  the 
second  dcrsnl  is  fetty  the  pectoial  fin«  have 
also  a  serrated  spme  these  spines  become 
flsed  and  unmovable  at  the  w  ill  of  the  animal 
and  serve  as  formidable  delensive  weapons 
\  aneties  sometimes  occur  in  thi  genus  ti  ith 
out  ventral  fins  and  snch  have  been  described 
as  a  new  genu**,  pimaptet  ut  This  species  la 
the  most  common  one  in  the  NewEngWd  and 
middle  states  and  is  found  m  the  great  lakes 
and  along  the  Atlantic  states  from  Uime  to 
Florida  It  prefers  niuddj  bottomi  as  do  all 
the  speoies  of  the  genus. — ^The  great  lake  catfish 
{pimehiui  nigrieaM,  LMuenr)  is  from  2  to  4 
ft.  long,  weighing  from  6  to  80  lbs. ;  it  is  found 
in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontaiio.  This  is  of  a  deep 
olive  brown  color,  and  has  the  tail  forked. 
Other  species  are  the  Huron  catfish  (P.  ewnosus, 
Eich,),  10  in.  long,  found  in  Lake  Huron; 
northern  catfish  (P.  horealis,  Eich.),  30  in. 
long,  found  in  the  northern  re^ons ;  the  white 
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catfish  (P.  albidus,  lesnenr),  of  a  whitish  ash 
color,  IS  to  15  in,  long,  from  Delaware:  the 
mudfish  (P.  pwactvlatits,  Cuv.),  2  to  3  ft.  long, 
of  a  brown  color  spotted  with  black,  from 
Xouidaua.  AmoDg  the  1^^  species  fonad  in 
the  Ohio  river  and  its  tribntaries  are  the  P. 
(ETieut  (Les.),  3  to  3  ft.  long ;  P.  faTeatmt 
(Les.),  1  to  4  ft.  long;  P.  evj>Teu»  (Eaf.),  1  to 
4  ft.  long ;  P.  linumta,  P.  carvleee&is,  and  P. 
teanthocephaltu. — The  catfish  are  slaggish  in 
their  movements,  eeouring  their  prey  rather 
bj  stratagem  than  by  swiftness.  The  female 
moves  about  with  her  young,  like  a  hen  with 
her  brood.  Though  their  flesh  is  generally 
esteemed  in  the  country  and  on  the  western 
rivers,  it  is  very  inapid  to  persons  accustomed 
to  salt-water  fishes. — Catfish  is  a  name  applied 
to  other  species  of  different  genera,  and  among 
others  to  Uie  ferocious  anarrhieas  Ivpug  (Linn.), 
more  properly  called  wolf-fish, 

ClTGllT,Etnugmade  of  the  dried  and  twisted 
intestanes  of  animals.  Such  strings  are  usually 
made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep,  but  some- 
times from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule. 
They  are  used  on  violins,  harps,  and  other  mn- 
Moal  instruments,  for  the  cords  of  bows,  clocks, 
and  whips,  and  for  belting.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  first  being  freed  from  all  feculent  and 
fetty  substances,  then  soaked  and  divested  of 
the  outside  or  peritoneal  membrMie  by  scra- 
ping, again  soaked  and  the  inner  or  mucous 
membrane  taken  away,  and  still  further  cleaned 
by  the  use  of  lye.  Tbey  are  next  expMed  to 
fames  of  burning  sulphnr  to  purify  them,  and 
are  sht  and  twisted  into  different  sizes.  They 
are  then  dyed,  and  afterward,  as  they  are 
stretched  upon  frames,  dried  and  hardened  by 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  180°  to  300°. 
Lastly^,  they  are  cut  off  and  coiled  np  for  sale. 
Otto,  m  his  "Treatise  on  the  Violin,'' says  that 
the  best  strii^  are  those  from  Milan,  sold  by 
the  name  of  Eoman  stiings ;  and  as  Oiese  are 
imitated  by  inferior  cords  made  in  Bohemia  and 
the  Tyrol,  he  gives  the  followmg  as  the  marks 
of  the  best  article:  "The  Milanese  strings  are 
as  clear  and  transparent  as  glass.  The  third 
string  should  be  equally  clean  as  tlie  first. 
They  must  by  no  means  feel  smooth  to  the 
touch,  for  they  are  not  ground  or  polished  off 
by  any  process,  as  all  other  manufactored  strings 
are.  If  a  good  string  be  held  by  one  end  in 
the  finger  and  opened  out,  it  will  i-eooil  to  its 
former  position  like  a  watch  spring.  Every 
string  when  stretched  on  the  instrument  should 
look  like  a  thin  strip  of  glass  on  the  finger- 
board; those  which  are  of  a  dull  and  opaque 
appearance  are  useless.  Their  elasticity  is  after 
aX\  the  best  criterion,  as  no  other  strings  which 
I  have  tried  have  that  strength  and  elasticity 
for  which  the  Milanese  are  so  much  esteemed." 

ClTHiBINE  1.,  empress  of  Russia,  bom  ac- 
cording to  some  in  Livonia,  according  to  otiiers 
in  Sweden,  about  1686,  died  in  St.  Petersbui^, 
Uay  IT,  1737.  She  was  formerly  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  quarter- 
master, John  Eabe,  but  is  now  more  generally 


CATIIABINE  I.  (of  Russia) 

represented  as  the  daughter  of  a  Lithuanian 
peasant,  Skavronski ;  her  own  original  name 
was  Martha.  Left  an  orphan  in  a  village  of 
Livonia,  she  was  taken  care  of  by  the  sexton 
of  the  place,  and  subsequently  by  Gluok,  the 
Protestfflit  minister  at  Marienburg,  who  edu- 
cated her  with  his  children.  In  1701  she  mar- 
ried a  Swedish  dragoon  of  the  garrison  of 
Marienburg;  but  the  eampwgn  of  1703,  in 
which  he  had  to  serve,  and  the  capture  of 
Marienbm-g  (Aug.  28)  by  the  Russians,  under 
Sheremetieff,  separated  them  for  ever.  Martha, 
together  with  the  family  of  her  protector, 
Gluck,  was  made  captive  by  the  Russian  gen- 
eral, who  treated  the  old  clergyman  kindly, 
but  retained  tlie  females.  At  the  distribution 
of  the  spoils,  she  was  allotted  to  Gen,  Bauer, 
whose  mistress  she  was  until  she  was  ceded 
by  him  to  Prince  Menshikoff.  It  was  in  the 
house  of  the  latter  that  Peter  the  Great  saw 
her,  was  captivated  by  her  beauty,  and  made 
her  his  mistress  (1703),  She  adopted  the 
Greek  creed,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Catha- 
rine Alesievna,  In  1706  she  bore  a  daughter, 
Catharine ;  in  1 708  (after  having  Ijeen  privately 
married  to  Peter)  Anna,  afterward  duchess  of 
Holstein-Gotforp,  and  mother  of  Peter  III. ;  in 
1709  Elizabeth,  afterward  empress  of  Eussia, 
She  maintained  her  influence  over  Peter  by 
her  vivacity,  activity,  and  good  temper.  She 
shared  the  troubles  and  fatigues  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  frequently  calmed  the  wild  out- 
breaks of  his  savage  temper.  When  in  1711 
his  great  rival,  Cliarles  ill.,  who  after  the 
defeat  of  Poltava  (170a)  had  found  refuge  and 
protection  in  Turkey,  had  succeeded  in  arming 
that  empire  against  the  Russians,  and  Peter, 
after  an  imprudent  march,  found  himself  re- 
duced totheextremify  of  starving  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth,  or  surrendering  his  army,  Catha- 
rine, with  the  assistance  of  Ostermann  and  Sha- 
flroff,  saved  him  by  bribing  the  Turkish  grand 
vizier  with  her  jewels.  Peter  proved  his  grat- 
itude by  acknowledging  her  as  his  wife  in  1712, 
and  declaring  her  empress  in  1718.  As  such 
she  was  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1734.  The  de- 
termination of  Peter  to  make  her  his  successor 
was  shaken  by  his  suspicions  of  her  c 
fidelity,  and  still  more  in  1 724  by  his  con 
of  her  infidelity,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
chamberlain  Moens  was  beheaded  (ostensibly 
for  mismanagement  in  oflSce),  his  sister  igno- 
miniousiy  flogged,  and  his  two  sons  sent  to  the 
army  in  Persia.  Ithasbeenasserted  thatCatha- 
rine,  having  been  shown  by  Peter  the  head  of 
Moens,  stili  hanging  on  the  scaffold,  said  calmly, 
"  What  a  pity  that  the  people  of  the  court  are  so 
corrupt."  She  succeeded,  however,  in  strengtli- 
ening  her  portion  by  reinstating  Menshikoff 
in  the  favor  of  Peter,  which  he  had  pi-eviously 
lost  by  his  devotion  to  her.  But  still  so  doubt- 
ful was  her  situation,  that  at  the  death  of  Peter 
(Feb.  8, 1725),  which  was  kept  secret  until  her 
succession  was  secured,  she  could  not  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  her  husband. 
The  archbishop  of  Pskov,  Theophanes,  declared 
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under  oath  to  the  people  and  the  array  that 
Peter  on  hia  deathbed  had  designated  her  as 
the  worthiest  of  succession,  and  the  gnards, 
the  synod,  and  the  high  nobility  gave  their 
consent,  and  the  people  their  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  first  "  empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the 
Kussias.  The  ])olicy  of  Peter  was  continued 
under  the  leading  influence  of  Menshikoff; 
the  Russian  academy  of  sciences  was  found- 
ed, silver  mines  were  opened  in  Siberia,  and 
the  naval  exploring  expedition  under  Behring 
was  fitted  out.  But  soon  the  caprices  of 
the  empress,  who  was  guided  hy  favorites,  and 
intemperate  in  drinking,  were  felt  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  and  hlunders  committed, 
whUe  herruined  health  prepared  a  sudden  end. 
Her  successor  was  Pet«r  II.,  the  grandson  of 
Peter  and  son  of  the  unfortunate  Alexia. 

CATHIRIXE  IL,  empress  of  Eussia,  hOTU  in 
Stettin,  May  S,  1729,  died  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Kov.  17,  1796.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian August^  governor  of  Stettin,  who  was  after- 
ward reigning  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  and 
field  marshal  general  of  Prnseia.  Her  mother 
was  a  princess  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  Her  pa- 
rents gave  her  the  names  Sophia  Angasta,  and 
a  careful  education.  At  an  early  age  she  was 
chosen  by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  become 
the  wife  of  her  nephew  and  successor,  Peter 
III.  Her  mother  brought  her  to  the  court  of 
Kassia,  where  she  adopted  the  Greek  creed, 
received  the  natne  of  Catharine  Alexievna, 
and  was  married  in  September,  1746.  But 
all  the  expectations  she  may  have  formed  of  a 
life  of  magnificence,  influence,  snd  delight  as 
future  empress  of  the  greatest  monarchy  of 
the  world,  soon  vanished  under  the  indiffer- 
ence and  repulsive  treatment  of  her  husband, 
who,  though  not  incapable  of  good  emotions, 
was  rude,  dissolute,  and  passionate.  Her  fiery 
and  lively  temper  could  not  be  contented  with 
the  consolation,  of  conlJnned  studies,  in  the 
long  retirement  in  which  she  lived  during 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  she  indulged  in 
amorous  connections  wliioh  were  no  secret  to 
any  one.  Among  the  persons  who  surrounded 
Peter  and  herself,  Soltikoff  won  her  Uveliest 
affecUon  by  hie  spirit  and  good  looks,  and  lost 
it  only  when  favor  and  envy  had  sent  him  as 
ambassador  to  foreign  courts.  At  that  time 
Catharine  became  mother  of  Paul,  afterward 
her  BUccessor  in  the  empire.  The  handsome 
and  highly  accomplished  Poniatowski  won  the 
place  of  Soltikoff  at  his  first  appearance  at  the 
court,  and  wa3  protected  in  her  favors  by  the 
empress  Elizabeth,  who  caused  Augustus  III., 
king  of  Poland,  to  appoint  him  as  his  ambassa- 
dor ;  but  he  was  soon  persecuted  by  intrigues 
of  representatives  of  other  courts,  who  saw  in 
his  sympathies  for  England,  and  in  his  infinence 
over  Catharine  and  Peter,  a  danger  for  the 
French-Russian- Austrian  alliance.  He  was  re- 
called, and  Gregory  Orloff  became  the  object 
of  her  favors.  When  Peter  succeeded  Eliza- 
beth, Jan.  5,  1703,  the  ill  feeling  between  him 


and  Catharine  became  still  more  embittered, 
and  the  conduct  of  both,  particnlarly  the  gross 
pubhc  amours  of  Peter,  gave  each  sufficient 
cause  for  hatred.  Catharine  was  threatened 
with  repudiation  by  her  husband,  and  the 
Orloffi  and  their  friends  were  ready  to  save 
and  revenge  her.  The  hetman  Raznmovski, 
Count  Panin,  and  Princess  Dashkoff,  a  bold 
and  enterprismg  woman,  became  their  chief 
asastants  in  the  conspiraey  against  Peter, 
which  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  general 
antipathy  created  in  the  nation  and  army  by 
the  Prussian  predilections  and  diseipline,  as 
well  as  by  the  character  and  policy  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch,  and  was  eagerly  joined  by 
malcontents,  romantio  adventurers,  and  am- 
bitious courtiei's.  But  the  plot  was  nearly 
detected  and  one  of  tlie  conspirators  imprison- 
ed, when  they  hastened'  its  execution.  In  the 
night  of  July  8-9,  1763,  Catharine  came  over 
from  Peterhof  to  St.  Petersbnrg,  a  part  of  the 
way  on  a  peasant's  wagon,  and  appeared  before 
the  guards,  who  hailed  her  as  empress,  though, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  her  son  Paul 
was  to  be  declared  emperor  and  herself  regent ; 
but  this  had  been  changed  by  the  Orloffs,  and 
the  future  senator  Teplofi'read,  instead  of  the 
prepared  manifesto,  a  new  one  in  the  Kazan 
church.  Peter  was  soon  seized,  and  aff«r  a 
few  days  strangled  in  prison.  The  sooner  to 
gain  pardon  for  her  part  in  the  crune,  Catha- 
rine made  tlie  most  splendid  promises  to  the 
nation,  Mattered  its  prmudices,  exhibited  great 
devotion  to  the  naljonal  religion  and  its  priests, 
was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Moscow,  and 
made  a  show  of  extraordinary  zeal  for  im- 
provements in  industry,  commerce,  and  the 
navy,  and  for  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the 
external  affairs  of  her  vast  empire.  Courland 
was  compelled  to  depose  its  dnke,  Charles  of 
Saxe,  and  to  submit  again  to  the  rule  of  Biron, 
who  had  made  himself  hateful  by  his  cruelty. 
Her  influence  prevailed  in  Poland  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  III,  (1763),  in  the  election 
of  her  favorite  Poniatowski  as  king  under  the 
name  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  from  whose  affec- 
tion and  weaknes"!  slie  justly  expected  the  ex- 
tension of  her  influence  over  the  neighboring 
state,  distracted  as  it  was  by  rel^ous  and  civil 
dissensions.  But  this  happy  commencement 
could  not  allay  the  hatred  of  national  malcon- 
tents ;  attempts  against  the  empress  were  plot- 
ted at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  aim 
of  setting  upon  the  tJirone  of  the  czars  Ivan,  son 
of  Anna  Carlovna,  who  had  already  atoned  by 
24  years  of  imprisonment  under  Elizabeth  and 
Catharine  for  naving  worn  as  a  child,  for  a 
few  months,  the  imperial  title  before  the  ac- 
cession of  the  former.  The  violent  death  of 
Ivan,  in  his  prison  at  SchlQsselburg  (1764),  put 
an  end  to  uiese  scheme^  and  Ca^arine  could 
now  enjoy  more  easily  the  pleasures  and  festiv- 
ities of  her  court,  troubled  but  little  by  its  in- 
trigues about  favors  and  favorites,  "nie  con- 
vocation at  Moscow  'of  representatives  from  all 
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the  provinces  of  the  empire  for  discnsfflng  the 
reorganizaUoa  of  justice,  was  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  her  political  activity,  as  were  the  rules 
elaborated  bj  her,  nod  read  iu  the  first  session, 
ofherpoliticalwiBdom.  But  the  mde  Samoyeds 
spoke  of  oppresfflon  by  their  governors,  and  a 
proportion  for  the  enfi'anchisement  of  the  serfs 
was  soon  made.  Catharine  was  afraid  of  the 
consequences,  and  hastily  dissolved  the  assem- 
hly,  wno  dedared  her  mother  of  the  conntry. 
Greater  were  the  resnlts  of  her  external  diplo- 
macy. Poland,  tmdermined  bj  her  intrigues 
and  her  protection  bestowed  on  the  dissidents, 
soon  became aprey  to  its  neighbors.  The  con- 
federation of  Bar  (1768),  under  the  Pnlaskis, 
Potocki,  and  other  patriots,  the  weak  opposition 
of  France  to  Eussia,  and  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Turks,  could  not  save  that  nnhappy  coun- 
try ;  and  its  first  division  by  Eussia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  ensued  in  m^,  and  Catharine  re- 
ceived a  proportionate  share.  The  Turks  were 
humbled  by  her  armies  under  Eumiantzeff, 
on  the  Pruth  and  on  the  Kagul  (1770),  by  the 
conquests  of  Khotim  and  Bender,  ae  well  as 
by  her  fleet  under  Alesis  Orloff,  which  won 
the  gi-eat  naval  victory  of  Seio,  and  burned 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme;  and 
the  last  disasters  compelled  the  Porte  to  ac- 
cept the  peace  of  Kutchuk-Kninaiji  (1774), 
and  to  cede  Kinbum,  Azov,  Yenikale,  Kertoh, 
and  both  Kahardas  to  Russia.  The  Crimea 
was  made  independent,  soon  to  become  a  prey 
to  Eussia.  Having  happily  subdued  and  severe- 
ly puiushed  the  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Puga- 
teheff,  a  psendo-Peter,  in  the  eastern  provinces 
(1771-4),  she  now  formed  the  plan  of  espel- 
hng  the  Turks  f^om  Europe,  and  founding  a  new 
Byzantine  empire  under  a  prince  of  her  house. 
This  scheme,  fayorably  regarded  by  some  phi- 
losophers of  France,  was  eageriy  promoted  by 
her  new  favorite,  the  ambitious  Potemkin,  who 
ruled  her  no  less  arrogantly  than  he  did  the 
empire.  One  of  the  gates  of  Moscow  received 
this  inscription,  "  Way  to  Constantinople ;"  one 
of  her  grandsons  the  name  of  Constantino  ;  and 
plans  were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifeva  for 
the  restoration  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  After  a 
jonmey  through  the  eastern  provinces  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  revolt,  she  undertook 
a  new  one,  m  1787,  through  the  southern  parts 
of  her  empire,  to  the  lately  conquered  Taurida 
(in  part  the  ancient  Tauris).  Potemkin  made 
this  a  moat  magnificent  triumph.  The  eyes  of 
the  empress  were  dazzled  by  enchantments ; 
palaces  rose  on  desert  prairies,  to  shine  for  a 
day ;  villages  and  cities,  of  which  only  the  walls 
were  real,  were  seen  from  afar,  covering  the 
barren  plains  of  the  Tartar  nomads ;  masts  and 
flags  rising  above  the  sands  showed  fictitious 
canals;  festivities  and  bonfires  followed  each 
other ;  and  dances  and  songs,  got  up  by  official 
order,  were  supposed  to  sliow  the  happiness  of 
a  population  of  a  hundred  nationalities.  Catha- 
rine, who  delighted  in  the  applause  of  the 
Prench  philosophers,  aniased  herself  and  her 
court  at  the  same  time  with  translating  ITar- 


montel's  Biluaire,  but  still  pursued  her  dip- 
lomatic schemes.  Poniatowski,  who  came  to 
see  her  after  23  years,  near  the  frontiers  of  Lis 
dismembered  state,  was  repaid  with  kind  prom- 
ises for  ancient  personal  affection  and  new  po- 
litical fidelity.  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  who  came 
to  Kherson,  was  won  for  a  common  war  against 
Turkey,  which  ended  for  Austria  with  his  deatii 
(1790),  and  without  gain,  and  for  Eussia,  after 
the  conquest  of  Otchakov  by  Potemkin,  after 
the  great  victories  of  Suvarotf,  and  his  bloody 
conquests  of  Ismail  and  Bender,  with  the  peace 
of  Jassy  (1193),  and  the  acquiation  of  Otchakov 
and  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dniester. 
This  result,  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the 
espeoted  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  empire,  was 
owing  in  part  to  a  war  with  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden,  who  marched  against  St.  Petersbncg, 
but  was  happily  checked  in  Finland  by  his 
officers  refusing  to  advance,  and  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  make  peace  (17S0) ;  in  pari;  to  the  op- 
poMtion  of  England  and  Prussia;  but  princi- 
pally to  the  bravery  of  the  Turks  in  defence 
of  their  country.  The  progress  and  victories 
of  the  Prench  revolution,  though  giving  her 
a  kind  of  satisfaction  by  the  nunuliation  of 
several  states  once  mighty,  filled  Catharine 
with  horror,  and  made  her  soon  forget  al!  her 

Siredilections  for  France,  and  her  own  vaunted 
iheralism ;  she  assisted  the  emigres,  broke  off 
every  communication  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  even  made  an  alliance  with  England. 
Poland  was  in  the  mean  lime  the  chief  object 
of  her  attention.  Catharine,  while  at  war  with 
Turkey,  had  approved  of  its  new  constitution 
of  May  8,  17fl,  which  promised  to  pve  union 
and  vigor  to  the  nation,  as  did  also  Frederick 
William  II.  of  Prussia,  who  was  at  war  with 
France.  But  scai'cely  were  these  wars  ended 
when  Poland  was  treacherously  attacked  from 
both  rides.  A  Eussian  army  of  .100,000  men 
was  sent  to  support  the  aristocratic  faction  that 
had  formed  the  confederation  of  Targovitza 
against  the  constitution.  The  nephew  of  the 
kmg,  the  ihture  French  marshal,  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski, in  vain  led  the  Polish  army  against 
them ;  Koscinszko  proved  in  vain  to  be  a 
worthydiscipfeof  Washington.  The  king,  per- 
suaded by  Catharine,  deserted  them,  and  went 
over  to  the  confederation,  and  the  second  par- 
tition of  Poland  followed,  executed  by  Eussia 
and  Prus^a  alone.  TheSussian  camion  com- 
pelled the  diet  of  Grodno  to  sanction  it  (1 T93). 
The  great  rising  of  the  betrayed  nation  in  the 
following  year  commenced  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Russians,  and  with  glorious  victories  un- 
der Kosciuszko  as  dictator,  but  ended  with  his 
defeat  at  Macidowice  (Oct.  10, 1794),  and  with 
the  taking  of  Praga  (Nov.  8)  by  Suvaroff,  who 
repeated  there  the  slaughter  of  Ismail  and 
Bender.  "  Bravo,  field  marshal  I "  was  Catha- 
rine's answer  to  his  report,  "Hurrah,  Praga— 
Suvarofi'."  The  three  great  neighbors  of  Po- 
land now  took  the  whole  of  it,  and  destroyed 
even  its  name  (1796).  A  year  before  Catha- 
rine had  annexed  Courland  to  Russia.      She 
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nest  imdertoob  a  war  against  Persia,  but 
died  of  apoplexy,  after  an  agony  of  30  tours, 
leaving  her  empire,  bo  greatly  enlarged,  to  her 
son  Paul. — Catharine  was  possessed  of  great 
talents,  susceptible  of  great  ideas,  and  showed 
aften  ft  manly  spirit  and  energy ;  her  ambition 
appeared  grand ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  was 
a  woman  in  eaprioe,  a  slare  of  her  sensuality 
and  vanity,  estremely  selfish,  and  sometimes 
cruel.  Her  nmnerous  favorites,  some  of  them 
her  tools  and  some  her  mastere,  were  elevated 
by  their  official  situation  in  the  palace,  by 
privileges,  promotions,  and  presents,  to  dignity 
in  the  state ;  while  she  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  to  flatter  the 
re^sentatives  of  public  opinion,  particularly 
in  France,  to  invite  Voltaire  to  her  court,  to 
call  D'Alembert  to  complete  the  French  Uncy- 
clc^idie  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  snffer  the  famil- 
iarities of  Diderot,  to  have  a  regular  literary 
agent  (Grimm)  in  Paris,  and  to  write  herself 
several  books  in  French ;  to  promote  literature 
and  art,  industry  and  agriculture,  in  her  em- 
pire ;  to  reform  its  laws,  and  attempt  the  aboli- 
tion of  many  abuses ;  to  build  fortresses,  cities, 
canals,  hospitals,  and  schools ;  to  organize  ex- 
ploring expeditions  on  land  and  sea ;  to  annex 
and  to  conquer.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  of 
being  ranked  by  philosophers  with  Lycurgus 
and  Solon,  of  hearing  the  words  of  Voltaire, 
"  Light  comes  now  tram  the  North."  But  her 
fame  was  only  a  transient  applause ;  her  re- 
forms, undertaken  for  show,  vanished  without 
result;  most  of  her  works  came  to  nothing  be- 
fore she  died ;  and  her  civilization  did  more  to 
corrupt  Russia  than  to.  elevate  it. — Lives  of 
Catharine  II.  were  written  by  Oast^ra,  J.  G. 
von  Struve,  and  Tannenberg :  and  Hertzen  pub- 
lished in  London  (1859)  M&moires  de  Vimpe- 
ratrice  Catherine  II.  eerita  par  elle-mSme  et 
pTecides  d?v,ne  pr^ace., 

CATHARINE  OF  IIUGON.     See  Hekky  VIII. 

CATHIRGKE  OF  BRAQMZA,  queen  of  England, 
bom  in  1638,  died  Dec.  81,  1705.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  John  IV.,  after  1640  bii^  of 
Portugal,  and  in  1663  married  Charles  II., 
king  of  England,  bringing  her  husband,  be- 
sides a  rich  dowry,  Tangiers  in  Africa  and 
Bombay  in  India.  She  had  been  bred  in  a 
convent,  and  was  not  accustomed  to  the  free 
conversation  and  licentious  manners  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  court  of  her  husband.  Her  in- 
flaence  was  unavailing  to  produce  any  change, 
nor  was  she  able  to  restrun  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  the  king  or  to  gain  his  love.  In 
1678  accusations  against  her  of  plots  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  religion  were  received  favor- 
ably by  the  house  of  commons,  btit  r^ected 
by  the  lords.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
(1685),  she  waa  treated  in  England  with  atten- 
tion and  respect.  She  returned  to  Portugal 
in  1693.  Made  regent  of  that  conntry  by  her 
brother,  Dom  Pedro,  in  1704,  she  proved  her 
ability  in  the  war  with  Spain,  which  she  carried 
on  with  success,  though  67  years  old. 
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CiTHlRINE  FIESCBI  ADORBJO,  Saint,  bom  in 
Genoa  in  14i7,  died  Sept.  14,  1510.  Her  fa- 
ther was  viceroy  of  Naples.  At  tbo  age  of  13 
desired  to  consecrate  herself  to  God  in  the 

^ous  state;  but  in  obedience  to  her  parents 
she  married  at  the  age  of  16  Julian  Adomo,  o. 
gay  young  nobleman  of  Genoa.  H^r  life  with 
him  was  for  ten  years  a  series  of  sorrows,  suf- 
ferings, and  mortifications.  He  was  profligate, 
brutal,  and  prodigal  in  the  nse  of  the  fortune 
which  she  brought  him.  In  a  short  time  they 
found  themselves  reduced  to  poverty ;  but  her 
patience  and  good  example  caused  his  reforma- 
tion, and  he  died  a  penitent.  After  his  death 
Catharine  was  for  many  years  mother  superior 
of  the  great  hospital  of  Genoa,  and  extended 
her  care  to  the  sick  and  saffering  throughout 
the  city.  St.  Catharine,  nest  to  St.  Theresa, 
is  the  most  profound  female  writer  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  chnrch  has  produced.  Her 
two  principal  treatises,  which  for  the  most 
part  may  be  conddered  aa  the  records  of  her 
own  experience,  are  entitled  "Purgatory"  and 
"Dialogue  between  the  Sonl  and  the  Body." 
She  was  canonized  in  1787  by  Clement  Jill., 
and  her  anniversary  is  celebrated  on  Sept. 
14.  An  American  translation  of  her  treatises 
and  of  her  life,  written  by  her  confessor,  Jlara- 
botto,  appeared  in  1858. 

CITHAUNE  OF  HUNCE,  or  of  Vtl«ls,  qneen  of 
England,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  S7,  1401,  died  in 
the  abbey  of  Sormondsey,  England,  Jan,  3, 
1438.  She  was  the  youi^est  child  of  Charles 
VI,  of  France  and  Isabean  of  Bavaria.  Henry 
V.  of  England,  having  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  applied  for  her  hand,  but 
demanded  an  enormous  dowry  in  money  and 
the  cession  of  Normandy  and  several  other 
provinces.  The  court  of  FVanoe  declinmg  these 
terms,  Henry  V.  invaded  the  country,  and, 
after  the  victory  of  Apnconrt  and  the  capture 
of  Eonen,  renewed  his  application,  which  wis 
this  time  favorably  entertained.  By  the  tre  ity 
of  Troyes,  May  21,  1420,  it  waa  agreed  that 
Henry  should  receive  the  hand  of  Catharme 
and  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  alter  (he 
death  of  Charles  VI.,  the  regency  ot  the 
kii^om  being  placed  in  his  hands  nntd  that 
time.  They  were  married  at  Troyes,  June 
2,  with  great  ceremony,  and  in  the  following 
year  sMled  for  England,  where  Catharine  was 
crowned  Feb.  24,  1421.  Henry,  being  obliged 
to  return  to  France,  left  his  yonng  wife  in  Eng- 
land, where  she  gave  birth  on  Dec.  6  to  a  son, 
afterward  Henry  VI.  She  was  soon  recalled 
to  France,  where  she  found  her  hnaband  dying. 
Immediately  after  his  death  (Ang.  81, 1423),  his 
infant  son  was  proclaimed  long  of  France  and 
England.  A  few  years  later,  but  when  is  not 
certainly  known,  Catharine  was  secretly  mar- 
ried to  Owen  Tudor,  a  yonng  and  handsome 
Welsh  knight  of  good  family,  who  had  fought 
at  Agincourt,  and  after  holding  the  office  of 
squire  of  the  body  to  Henry  V.  had  become 
clerk  of  the  wardrobe  to  Catharine.  By  this 
husband  she  had  three  sons,   the  eldest  of 
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whom,  Edmund  of  Hadham,  so  called  from 
Iladham  house,  where  he  was  born,  was  made 
earl  of  Richmond  by  Henry  VI.,  who  also  pro- 
cured his  marriage  with  Margaret  Beaufort, 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Somersets  The  iasae 
of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  afterward  Henry 
VII.,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 
The  marriage  of  Queen  Catharine  with  Owen 
Tudor  does  not  seem  to  haye  been  discovered 
till  a  few  months  before  her  death.  She  was 
sent  to  a  convent  and  Tudor  to  Newgate  jail, 
whence  he  escaped  to  Wales,  and  after  some 
yeans  was  taken  into  faror  by  Henry  VI^  in 
whose  Bervioe  he  fought  against  Edward  iV., 
by  whom  ho  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  in  1460. 

CITHAEIHE  m?  JHEDICI,  queen  of  Franco, 
born  in  Florence  in  1619,  died  at  Blois,  France, 
Jan.  5,  1589.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  in  1533  Pope  Clement 
VII.,  her  node,  negotiated  her  marriage  with 
Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of  Francis  I. 
Entering  the  court  of  France  in  a  somewhat  se- 
condary pomBon,  she  applied  herself  to  concili- 
ate all  parties,  win  all  affeoHons,  and  he  every- 
thing to  all  persons,  affecting  in  themeantime  to 
care  nothing  for  affairs  of  state  and  to  shun  the 
turmoil  of  huaness.  When  she  came  to  France, 
the  duchess  d'Etampes  and  the  celebrated 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  afterward  duchess  of  Va- 
lentinois,  were  ostensibly  the  mistresses  of  her 
father-in-law,  the  ting,  and  of  her  husband; 
and  to  both  she  assiduously  paid  her  court, 
though  they  notoriously  hated  one  another. 
His  elder  brother,  the  dauphin,  having  died, 
Henry  in  1547  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  France.  Catharine,  however,  did  not  al- 
ter her  policy  or  interfere,  whether  in  the 
a^airs  of  state  or  in  his  social  and  domestic 
arrangements,  with  her  husband,  or  with  his 
mistress.  In  1559  Henry  was  accidentally 
killed  at  a  tournament  held  at  the  castle  of 
Toumelles;  and  his  son,  Francis  IL,  a  delicate 
stripling,  weak  both  in  health  and  intellect, 
lately  eaponsed  to  Mary  Stuart,  queen  of 
Scots,  who  was  on  her  mother's  side  a  Guise 
de  Lorraine,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  During 
his  short  reign  Catharine  did  not  exercise  much 
influence  at  court,  for  the  king  was  completely 
under  the  rale  of  his  wife  and  her  materud 
uncles,  the  celebrated  Le  Balafr^,  Francis  duke 
of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  Lorriune,  who  were 
not  favorable  to  the  schemes  of  the  queen 
mother.  Catharine,  who  cared  nothing  for 
religion,  connected  herself  with  the  Huguenot 
leaders,  OondS,  Coligni,  and  t!ie  king  of  Na- 
varre, and  a  plan  was  laid  for  seizing  and  im- 
prisoning the  young  sovereigns  at  Amhoise, 
bringing  the  Guises  to  the  scaffold,  and  govern- 
ing the  realm  by  a  counial  of  regency,  com- 
Sosed  of  the  Huguenot  princes  under  the  goi- 
ance  of  Catharine.  The  plot,  however,  was 
detected ;  the  princes  were  compelled,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  con- 
spiracy, to  witness  the  slaughter  of  their  par- 
tisans; while  Catharine  immediately  deserted 
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them,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  Catholic 
league.  The  next  plan  was  to  assassinate  the 
duke  of  Cond^  in  the  presence  of  both  Francis 
and  Mary  at  Orleans,  which  city  they  were 
about  to  visit  in  stat«,  on  a  royal  progress; 
and  on  Fi'aneis  positively  refusing  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  murder,  one  of  the  Guises  is  said 
to  have  excldmed,  "  Now,  by  the  double  cross 
of  Lorraine,  but  we  have  a  poor  creature  for 
our  kingi"  Francis  II.  died  soon  idler,  and 
such  was  the  condition  of  conrt  morals  at  the 
time  that  his  death  waa  attributed  to  poison, 
dropped  into  his  ear  while  sleeping,  not  with- 
out the  privity  of  Catharine,  who  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  IS.,  a  minor,  succeeded  as 
regent  (1560}  to  the  actual  if  not  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  realm.  She  now  gave  ftiU 
swing  to  her  atrocious  genius.  She  first 
plunged  all  her, children  into  such  licentious 
pleasures  and  voluptuous  dissipations,  that  liey 
were  speedily  unfitted  for  mental  activity  or 
exertion.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter,  Marguerite  of  Valois,  with  Hen- 
ry of  Navarre,  CaUiarine  prevrfled  on  Charles 
to  give  the  orders  for  the  fatal  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  an  event  which  greatly  in- 
creased her  power,  of  which  she  boasted  to 
Catholic  governments,  and  which  she  excused 
to  Protestant  ones.  Charles  IS.  died  in  1574, 
and  the  belief  was  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
Ms  brother  Francis,  duke  of  Alengon,  with  the 
connivance  of  his  mother.  Her  son  Henry  of 
Valois,  then  in  Poland,  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  king  by  the  diet,  left  that  country  se- 
cretly, returned  to  France,  and  claimed  the 
throne.  During  his  reign,  which  ended  Aug. 
3,  1589,  Catharine  had  until  her  death  a  princi- 
pal but  concealed  share  in  the  plots  and  party 
contests  which  distracted  France.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  instigated  the  death  of  Henry  of 
Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  who  were 
assassinated  by  the  king's  order.  This  was  the 
ruin  of  Henry  and  of  the  schemes  of  Catharine. 
It  united  ai!  Catholic  France  agdnst  the  king, 
brought  about  his  death  by  assassination,  and 
made  her  an  object  of  aversion  to  all  parties. 
She  died  unheeded  in  the  fierce  strife  of  wars 
which  she  had  stirred  up. 

CITHAUNE  puts,  queen  of  England,  the 
sixth  and  last  wife  of  Henry  YIU.,  born  at 
Kendal  castle,  Westmoreland,  about  1513,  died 
at  Sudely  castle  in  Gloucestershire,  Sept.  7, 
1648.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parr,  who  was  at  the  tame  of  her  birth  master 
of  the  wards  and  comptroller  of  the  king's 
household.  He  died  when  she  was  but  five  years 
old,  leaving  her  education  in  charge  of  her 
mother,  under  whose  tuition  and  care  Catha- 
rine became  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished women  of  her  time.  She  was 
married  when  very  young  to  Edward,  Lord 
Bui^h,  an  elderly  widower,  who  died  in  1528. 
Shortly  after  this'  the  femiiy  of  the  Parrs,  al- 
ready distantly  connected  with  the  royal  house, 
became  more  nearly  allied  with  it  through  the 
marriage  of  Cathmne's  brother  William  to  a 
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kinswoman  of  the  king ;  and  two  of  the  Parrs 
now  became  attached  to  the  conrt.  These 
circumstances  seems  to  hare  led  at  this  early 
day  to  so'me  degree  of  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catharine.  While  stJll  imder 
SOyearsof  age  she  was  marned  again,  this  time 
also  to  a  widower,  John  Weville,  Lord  Latimer, 
flu  earnest  CathoHc,  who  died  in  1542  or  1543. 
Soon  after  his  death  Catharine  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  of  which  she  became  from  this 
time  an  earnest  friend  and  defender,  her  home 
at  Snape  haU.  being  a  resort  of  some  of  the  most 
femoiis  reformers.  During  this  second  wid- 
owhood her  hand  was  songht  by  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour;  and  she  had  already  consented  to 
marry  him,  when  she  received  the  alarming 
and  unwelcome  news  tliat  she  had  been  select- 
ed for  the  sixth  wife  of  the  king.  It  was  im- 
possible to  resist  the  royal  will,  and  Catharine 
was  marri^ed  to  Henry  on  July  12,  1543.  Tiie 
influence  of  the  new  queen  at  court  was  excel- 
lent. She  beliared  toward  Henry  with  the 
greatest  tact,  and  used  his  favor,  which  she 
successfully  retained,  for  the  best  purposes, 
even  venturing  to  occasionally  interfere  m  be- 
half of  persecuted  Protestants.  She  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  study,  composition,  and 
scholarly  pursuits,  and  impressea  the  impor- 
tance of  these  upon  the  king's  children.  Her 
relatives  received  places  of  influence,  and  she 
80  skilfully  managwi  her  husband's  caprices  as 
to  gain  some  power  even  in  state  affairs.  "When 
Henry  went  to  France  in  1544,  he  left  her  I'e- 
gent  of  the  kingdom.  Even  her  known  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  Anne  Askew  did  not 
snffioe  to  turn  the  fickle  king  against  her ;  and 
it  was  a  comparatively  trivial  matter  which 
brought  her  into  her  first  real  danger  of  shar- 
ing the  fete  of  her  predecessors.  In  one  of  the 
theolopcal  disonssions  in  which  she  oeoasion- 
ally  engaged  with  Henry,  she  allowed  herself 
to  support  her  views  with  more  warmth  than 
nsnal,  and  he  became  greatly  incensed.  One 
of  her  Catholic  enemies  who  was  present  took 
advantage  of  the  king's  anger  to  poison  his  mind 
against  the  queen,  and,  aided  by  others,  in- 
duced him  to  permit  several  of  his  councillors 
to  consult  as  to  the  drawing  np  of  a  warrant 
against  her.  This  warrant  and  an  order  for 
her  arrest  were  actually  signed  a  few  days 
later ;  but  Wriothesley,  the  lord  chancellor, 
to  whom  they  had  been  given,  accidentally 
dropped  them,  and  they  were  found  and 
ried  to  Catharine.  Thus  warned,  she  so  i 
fully  flattered  and  soothed  her  husband  that  he 
became  completely  reconciled  to  her.  He 
Inted  Wriothesley,  when  he  came  to  arrest 
queen,  with  a  torrent  of  abusive  epithets,  and 
bade  him  "avaunt  from  his  presence."  From 
this  time  Catharine  eiyoyed  apparent  fkvor  till 
Henry's  death  in  1547;  but  there  seems  httle 
doubt  that  in  secret  the  king  considered  several 
plans  for  ridding  himself  of  her.  Sbedid  not  long 
remain  a  widow.  Afterpassii^afowmonthsin 
her  jointure  honse  at  Chelsea,  she  became  the 
wifeof  herold  lover  Sir  Thomas 
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lord  admiral.  But  her  married  life  with  him 
was  embittered  by  his  famiharity  with  the 
yonng  princess  Elizabeth,  and  by  his  growing 
neglect  of  herselE  Though  without  children 
by  her  former  marrit^ea  die  hore  Sir  Thomas 
daughter  on  Aug.  30, 1548,  the  hifant's  birth 
isting  her  her  life. —Catharine's  literary  works 
..re  admirable  specimens  of  a  pure  early  Eng- 
lish style.  She  wrote  "  Queen  Catharine  Parr's 
Lajpentations  of  a  Sinner,"  published  by  Lord 
Burleigh  in  1648.  Ill  her  lifetime  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  prayers  and  meditations. 
Her  letters  are  preserved  in  Strype's  annals, 
Hayne's  collection  of  state  papers,  and  in  the 
Ashmole  collection.  She  employed  scholars  to 
translate  fl'om  the  Latin  into  English  Erasmus's 
paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote 
a  Latin  letter  to  the  princess,  atterward  Queen 
Mary,  exhorting  her  to  translate  the  paraphrase 
on  St.  John. 

CITHIRUIE  PlULOTSi,  queen  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  grand  duchess  of  Russia,  daughter  of 
Paul  I.  and  yonnger  sister  of  Alexander  I.,  born 
May  21,  1788,  died  Jan.  0,  1819.  In  1809  she 
married  Geoi^e,  duke  of  Holstein-Oldenburg, 
who  died  in  1813.  She  accompanied  her 
brother  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Germa- 
ny and  France  (1813-14),  and  to  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  the  congress  of  Vienna  (181B),  assist- 
ing him  hy  her  talents  and  resolute  spirit.  In 
1816  she  married  William,  crown  prince  of 
Wiirtemberg.  During  the  famine  of  1816  in 
that  country  she  proved  her  benevolence  by 
the  formation  of  female  associations  and  an 
agricultural  society.  She  was  active  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  people.  She  left 
two  sons  by  her  first  and  two  daughters  by  her 


CITHABINE'OF  SIENl,  SaUt,  born  at  Siena  in 
134T,  died  in  Rome,  April  29,  1380.  She  en- 
tered  at  30  years  of  age  the  order  of  Domini- 
can nuns,  and  became  distinguished  for  her 
charity  and  devotion.  She  restored  the  Flor- 
entines to  the  favor  of  Gregory  XI.,  and  ex- 
horted that  pontiff  to  leave  Avignon  for  Rome. 
She  wrote  in  defence  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  when 
his  anthority  was  contested  by  Clement  VII. 
She  was  canonized  hy  Pius  H.  in  1401,  and  her 
anniversary  is  celebrated  on  April  30.  The 
works  of  this  saint  are  principally  treatises 
upon  devotional  subjects,  letteM,  and  poems, 
collected  in  Opere  delta  aerqfica  Santa  Cata- 
Hna  (4  vols.,  Siena  and  Lucca,  1707-'13). 

UTHUUSIS,  or  CaOarl  (Gr.  wtda/i^,  pure),  a 
name  assumed  by  heretics  of  the  middle  ages 
to  justify  their  opposition  to  the  alleged  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Roman  Catholic  ehnroh.  They 
were  also  called  in  Italy  Patavini  or  Paterini, 
in  France  Publicani,  and  at  a  later  period 
Bulgarians ;  and  from  the  time  of  the  Albigen- 
sian  war  the  name  Albigenses  became  more 
common  than  any  other.  (See  Albibesses.) 
According  to  some,  the  Catharists  appeared  as 
early  as  1085  near  Turin,  but  the  first  undis- 
puted trace  of  them  is  in  1101  at  Agen.  They 
spread  from  southern  France  into  the  neigh- 
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boring  oonntries.  Their  central  point  in  Trance 
was  Toulouse,  and  in  upper  Italy,  Milan.  In 
order  to  secure  nniformity  of  policy  and  doc- 
trine, they  held  in  1107  a  synod  at  Toulouse,  at 
which  even  a  Oatharist  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple, Mcetas,  was  present.  As  they  were  pro- 
tected by  a  considerable  namber  of  the  nobles, 
the  decrees  of  the  popes  and  councils  agtunst 
them  remained  without  effect,  and  a  cmaade 
agaiiiEt  them  in  1181,  headed  by  the  cardinal 
legate  Henry,  abbot  of  Olairvaux,  was  likewise 
unanccessfnl.  At  the  close  of  the  12tli  century 
a  branch  of  the  sect  p^sed  from  Dalmatia  into 
Bosnia,  where  they  became  very  numerous. 
In  southern  France  they  even  became  the 
doroinant  party,  but  the  issue  of  the  protracted 
and  bloody  Albigensian  war  left  them  without 
patrons  and  at  the  merey  of  the  inquisition. 
Nevertheless  tiiey  maintained  themselTcs  in 
southern  France  tilltbe  14th  century,  increased 
in  upper  Italy  and  in  Bosnia  aud  Bulgaria, 
where  they  appear  lo  have  for  some  time  been 
in  the  ascendant,  and  spread  more  or  less  into 
other  European  countries.  In  England,  where 
they  made  their  appearance  in  1159,  they 
were  quickly  suppressed.  In  most  other 
countries  they  succumbed  to  the  inquisition 
and  to  crusades  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. In  Bosnia,  however,  they  became  once 
more  predominant,  under  King  Steven  Tvnrt- 
ko,  as  late  as  13T6,  and  in  sonuiem  France  and 
the  Basque  provinces  the  Cagots  traced  their 
origin  to  the  Albigenses.— Our  knowledge  of 
the  Oathari  ia  almost  esclumely  derived  from 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  chiefly  from  the 
inquisitoi-s,  who  had  the  mission,  if  necessary, 
to  exterminate  them  by  Are  and  sword.  Their 
reports  iVequently  differ.  According  to  some 
writers,  they  were  distributed  into  three  chief  di- 
visions ;  the  Albigenses,  who  professed  dualism, 
and  the  Ooncorrezenses  and  Bagnolenses,  who 
assumed  one  supreme  principle.  Othei's  do  not 
give  any  of  these  names,  and  merely  distingoiah 
between  the  dualistic  Oathari  and  the  adhe- 
rents of  one  supreme  principle.  The  former  as- 
sumed two  opposite  principles,  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end ;  the  latter  believed  in 
one  supreme  God,  but  generally  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  All  parties  appear  to 
have  regarded  Satan  as  the  creator  of  the  visi- 
ble world,  and  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. From  him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oa- 
tharists,  the  greater  portion  of  men  derive 
their  origin,  and  they  cannot  bo  redeemed 
but  there  is  also  a  higher  class  of  men,  whose 
Bonis  are  the  fallen  angels,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  whom  the  God  of  light  sent  the  angel 
Jesus,  who  taught  them  that  they  were  of  a 
liigher  nature,  and  that  by  despising  every- 
thing material  they  could  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  prince  of  this  world.  The  an- 
cient systMn  of  the  strict  dualists  is  said  to  have 
been  considerably  modified  about  1230  by  their 
bishop  Johannes  de  Lugio,  who  taught  that 
good  and  evil  had  limited  each  other  fnan 
eteiTOty,  and  had  already  intermingled  in 
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world  above.  The  Oathari  rejected  nil  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church, 
as  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  and  resurrection. 
They  renounced  baptism  by  water,  and  laid 
great  stress  on  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which 
should  be  performed  by  the  iinpo^tion  of  hands 

connection  with  prayer.  Their  church  edi- 
fices had  neither  images,  cross,  nor  bell,  and  the 
worship  consisted  only  of  the  reading  and  expo- 
sition of  a  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  fol- 
lowed by  the  benediction.  Marriage  was  classed 
amoi^  the  mori^  sins,  inasmuch  as  it  increases 
the  number  of  fallen  souls.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant rites  of  the  sect  was  the  eoraolamentum, 
con»sting  of  the  iropoation  of  hands  and  the 
putting  on  of  a  garment ;  by  means'of  this  rite 
the  membersalso  advanced  into  the  higher  class 
of  the  per/eeti,  which  had  to  practise  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism,  while  those  of  the  lower 
class  (credentea)  are  said  to  have  been  at  liberty 
to  give  themselves  to  a  licentious  life,  provided 
they  vowed  to  enter  at  some  future  time  the 
higher  class.  Their  hierarchy  conwsted  of  four 
degrees,  the  highest  of  which  was  that  of  the 
bi^op.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  pope 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy. — Besiaea 
the  New  Testament,  the  Oathari  held  the 
apocryphal  book  Vuio  Isam  in  high  estima- 
tion. A  Oatharist  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  a  Romaic  dialect,  with  an  appendix 
containing  a  short  liturgy,  an  act  of  confession, 
acts  of  reception  among  the  cTedffateg  and 
among  the  per/eeti,  some  special  directions  for 
the  faithful,  and  an  aet  of  consolation  in  case 
of  sickness,  was  discovered  in  1851.  The  best 
works  on  the  Oatharists  are  Schmidt's  ffisMre 
et  doctrines  de  la  seete  deg  Oathares  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1849)  and  Hahn's  OescMehie  der  Ketzer 
im.  Mittelalter  <2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  184S-'50), 

CITHIBTICS  (Gr.  utoflnpriKiir,  from  Kadaipetv,  to 
cleanse),  medicines  used  to  promote  evacuation 
of  the  intestines.  Their  number,  is  very  large, 
and  they  may  be  divided  into  several  classes, 
such  as  mechanical,  including  unbolted  meal 
of  various  kinds,  fruits,  and  mustard  seed; 
oily,  as  croton  and  castor  oil ;  saline,  as  mag- 
nesia and  its  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  citrate, 
sulphate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  Htrate  of  po- 
tassfl,  &c. ;  acid  or  bitter,  as  rhubarb,  senna, 
colocynth,  and  aloes;  resinous,  as  jalap,  scam- 
mony,  gamboge,  and  podophylHne ;  ana  mercu- 
rial, ctdomel  and  blue  pill.  Their  action  va- 
ries, partly  with  the  dose,  from  the  mild  and 
almost  natural  effect  of  magnesia  and  aloes,  to 
the  violent  purging  of  jftlap,  gamboge,  or  elate- 
rium.  For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  see  the  several  titles.— -The 
modia  operandi  of  cathartics  is  chiefiy  in  stim- 
ulating the  intestines  to  more  active  contrac- 
tion, and  thus  either  hastening  the  discharge 
of  the  more  watery  contents  of  the  upper 
bowels,  before  they  have  time  to  experience 
the  loss  of  fluid  which  usually  takes  place  by 
absorption  in  the  large  intestine,  or  else  un- 
loadii^  the  colon  of  its  normal  contents.  The 
saline  cathartics  are  probably  always  absorbed 
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to  some  extent,  and  if  tliey  fail  to  act  upon  tTio 
bowels  may  be  eliminated  ia  part  or  wliolly  by 
the  urine.  Some  of  the  others,  as  senna  and 
soammony,  demonstrate  their  occaaona!  ab- 
sorption, by  causing  pui^tion  in  infants  when 
taken  by  the  nurse.  The  coloring  matter  of 
rhubarb  sometimes  appears  in  the  secretions. 
—Cathartics  are  very  largely  used,  botli  singly 
and  in  tlie  most  various  combinations  with 
each  other  and  with  tonics  and  aromatios,  from 
the  natural  salines  of  mineral  springs  to  the 
numerous  quack  compounds  with  which  the 
country  is  flooded.  They  are  probably  more 
abused  than  any  other  class  of  drugs,  since  a 
resort  to  them  is  so  easy  as  to  often  lead  to 
a  neglect  of  highly  important  hygienic  rules. 
They  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  due  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and 
habit.  The  common  use  of  powerful  cathar- 
tics at  the  beginning  of  acute  dJeeases,  to  "  work 
off  a  cold  "  for  instance,  is  as  a  rule  to  be  dep- 
recated. Their  use,  however,  is  often  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  relieve  constipation,  but  to 
withdraw  water  primarily  from  tlie  intestinal 
canal,  and  secondarily  from  otlier  parts  of  the 
body,  as  in  dropsy,  or  to  control  the  circula- 
tion by  calling  a  large  amount  of  blood  into 
the  capacious  reins  and  aiteries  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  uterus,  from  its  neaniess  to  the 
bowel,  may  be  iiyuriously  affected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  violent  purges. 

CITHCIRT,  WltliRn  Sehair,  earl,  a  British  gen- 
eral and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Petei-sham,  Sept. 
17, 1755,  died  at  Cartside,  near  Glasgow,  June 
17,  1813.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  8th 
Baron  Oathcart,  studied  law,  although  without 
intention  of  practising  that  profession,  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  entered 
the  British  army,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  be 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Spencer  Wilson  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  Subsequently  he  commanded 
the  29th  regiment  of  infentry,  and  finally  was 
appointed  quartermaster  general.  Recalled  to 
England,  be  joined  the  Walcheren  expedition 
witli  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  After  dis- 
tinguishing himself  at  Bommel  and  elsewhere 
on  the  retreat,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  promoted.  In  1807  he  took  his  seat  as 
a  representative  peer  of  Scotland.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  troops  destined  to  act  agwnst  Copenhagen, 
and  on  the  fall  of  that  city  and  capture  of  the 
Danish  fleet  was  created  a  peer  of  England 
as  Viscount  Catheart  and  Baron  Greenock. 
In  1S12  Ite  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Russia.  The  emperor  Alexander  being  then 
with  the  army,  Lord  Oathcart  joined  him  at 
headquarters,  where  he  remained  duiing '' 
campaigns  of  1818  and  1814.  He  enteredPt 
with  the  allied  sovereigns,  aubseqnently  acted 
as  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  congi-ess  of 
Vienna,  and  was  made  an  earl,  June  18. 1814. 
On  the  final  overthmw  of  Napoleon  he  again 
repaired  toParisand  signed  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  followed  Waterloo.  He  was  afterward 
fi>r  some  time  minister  to  Russia.     His  later 
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years  were   passed   at   his   country  house   of 
Cartside. 

CATHEDRAL  (Lat.  cathedra,  a  seat),  a  churcli 
containing  a  bishop's  throne  or  seat,  the  chief 
church  of  the  diocese.  Its  usual  form  is  a  Lat- 
in or  Greek  cross,  and  it  is  not  distinguished 
architecturally  from  the  basilica.  In  the  old 
basilicas  there  wasa  transverse  hall  at  the  end, 
not  intentionally  resembling  a  cross;  but  more 
modem  architects,  perceiving  the  resemblance, 
changed  the  position  of  the  transept,  making 
the  church  crnctform.  The  church  of  St.  John 
of  Lateran  at  Rome,  founded  by  Oonstantme, 
is  the  episcopal  church  or  cathedral  of  the  pope, 
and  bears  over  its  chief  portal  the  inscription. 
Omnium  itrbu  et  orbit  eccletia/rum  mater  et 
caput,  "  Mother  and  head  of  ail  the  churches 
of  tiiecity  and  the  world."  At  its  chief  altar 
none  but  the  pope  can  read  mass,  for  it  covers 
another  ancient  altar  at  which  the  apostle  Pe- 
ter is  said  to  have  officiated.  The  ba«lica  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  surpassed  by  no  cathe- 
dral in  antiquity  and  splendor,  and  equalled  by 
none  in  magnitude.  In  the  year  90  Anacletus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
ordained  by  St.  Peter  himself,  erected  an  ora- 
tory on  the  «te  of  the  apostle's  burial,  after  his 
crucifixion.  In  306  Constantime  built  a  ba- 
silica on  the  spot.  In  1460  Kicbolas  V.  com- 
menced a  building  on  plans  of  Bernardino  and 
othei-s.  Paul  II.  continued  it,  and  Julius  II. 
secured  the  services  of  Bramante,  whose  plan 
was  a  Latin  cross  and  an  immense  dome  on 
arches  springing  from  four  large  pillars.  The 
latter  died  in  1514,  and  Leo  X.  appointed  Gtn- 
liano  SangaUo,  Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  Ra- 

Shael,  who  strengthened  the  piUars  for  the 
ome ;  but  Sangallo  dying  in  1617,  and  Raphael 
in  1S30,  Leo  employed  Baldassari  Peruzzi,  who 
changed  the  plan  to  a  Greek  cross.  Paul  IH. 
employed  Antonio  Sangallo,  who  returned  to 
Bramante's  plan ;  but  he  died  very  shortly,  and 
the  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano,  who  also 
died.  The  work  was  then  given  to  Michel  An- 
gelo,  then  in  his  72d  year.  Paul  HI.  died  in 
1649,  but  Juhus  III.  continued  Michel  Angeio  in 
his  place,  giving  him  full  authority  to  change 
whatever  he  wished  in  the  building  as  it  then 
stood.  He  returned  to  the  Greek  cross,  and 
strengthened  the  piers  for  supportdng  the  dome. 
The  drum  of  the  dome  was  completed  before 
be  died  in  1663.  Pins  V.  appointed  Vignola 
and  Pirro,  with  orders  that  they  should  adhere 
to  Michel  Angolo's  plans.  The  present  dome, 
finished  in  1590  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  is  light- 
er and  higher  than  that  des^ned  by  Raphael. 
Sixtus  V.  gave  100,000  gold  crowns  annuaSly  to- 
ward its  completion.  In  1605  Paul  V.  employ- 
ed Carlo  Maderno,  who  changed  the  ground 
Slan  back  to  the  Latin  cross.  The  nave  was 
nished  in  1612,  the  facade  and  portico  in  1814. 
The  church  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Urban  VHL 
on  Nov.  18,  1626.  Under  Alexander  VII.,  in 
1667,  Bemini  finished  the  colonnade.  The 
bnildinft  of  St.  Peter's,  from  its  foundation  in 
1450  till  its  dedication,  occupied  175  years; 
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and  if  we  include  tlie  work  done  under  Pius 
VI.,  three  and  a  halt'  centuries  passed  tie- 
fore  it  was  completed,  during  which  time  4S 
popes  reigned.  The  dimensions  of  the  church 
are  as  follows:  lengthof  the  interior  613^  Eng- 
lish ft.,  of  transept  from  wall  to  waU  446J  ft. ; 
height  of  nave  153^  ft.,  of  ade  aisles  47  ft. ; 
width  of  nave  77-89  ft.,  of  side  dsles  33|  ft. ; 
circumference  of  pillars  which  support  tlie 
dome  263  ft.  The  cupola  is  193  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  pavement  to 
the  base  of  the  lantern  is  405  ft.,  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  448  ft.  The  dome  is  encircled  and 
strengthened  hy  sis  hands  of  iroa.  A  stairway 
leads  to  the  roof,  hroad  and  eaay  enough  to 
allow  a  loaded  horse  to  ascend.  The  annual 
cost  of  keeping  the  church  in  repair  is  30,000 
scndi. — At  Milan  the  first  cathedral  was  de- 
stroyed by  Attila;  the  nest  one  was  injured 
by  Are ;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  struc- 
ture was  laid  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti  on 
March  15,  1387.  The  ground  plan  is  a  Latin 
cross  terminated  by  an  apsis.  Its  dimensions 
are:  length  486  ft.;  breadth  of  body  253  ft., 
between  tlie  walls  of  the  transept  288  ft. ; 
width  of  nave  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  col- 
umns 68  ft.,  which  is  double  the  width  of  the 
side  wsles ;  height  of  the  crown  of  the  vaulting 
of  nave  153  ft. ;  height  from  the  pavement  to 
top^  of  the  statue  of  Madonna  355  ft.  The  in- 
terior is  divided  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles,  by 
four  ranges  of  clustered  pillars.  Fifty-two  pil- 
lars, each  formed  of  eight  shafts,  support  the 
arches  of  the  roof.  These  pillars  are  80  ft.  high, 
viz. :  a  base  4  ft.,  shaft  57  ft  6|  in.,  capital  18  ft, 
6J  in. ;  diameter  of  shaft  8  ft.  There  are  fine 
interior  doorways  in  Roman  style.  The  pave- 
ment is  laid  in  mosaic  in  red,  blue,  and  whit-e 
marble.  The  white  marble  exterior  has  niches 
and  pinnacles  for  4,500  statues,  of  which  over 
8,400  are  completed  at  present. — The  duomo 
at  Florence  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Italian-Gothic  style.  It  waabegnn 
in  13fl8  upon  the  plan  of  Amolfo  di  Cambio  da 
Calle,  and  was  finished  about  1444.  Several  ar- 
chij;ecfs  were  employed  upon  it,  among  them 
Giotto,  TaddeoGaddi,  and  Andrea  Orgagna.  Ite 
completion  was  intrusted  to  Brunelleschi,  who 
designed  the  cupola.  The  cathedral  isin  length 
500  ft.,  the  transept  306  ft. ;  the  nave  is  153  ft. 
high,  lie  side  aisles  96  ft,  6  in.  The  cupola  is 
octagonal  in  form,  138  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
in  height  from  cornice  of  the  drum  to  the  eye 
of  the  dome  188  ft.  6  in.  Michel  Angelo  used 
this  dome  as  a  model  for  that  of  St.  Peter'a 
The  interior  of  the  duomo  is  rather  dark,  the 
windows  being  small  and  the  glass  darkly 
stained.  The  pavement  is  tessellated  in  red, 
blue,  and  white  marble.  The  frescoes  in  the 
cupola  are  from  designs  hy  Vasari.  The  entire 
edifice  covei-s  84,802  sq.  ft.— The  cathedral  at 
Cologne,  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic 
structures  in  Europe.  Tlie  original  architect 
is  unknown.  The  choir  was  not  consecrated 
till  1322,  and  the  north  and  south  dsles  of  the 


nave  had  only  been  carried  up  to  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  in  1S09,  and  were  covered 
with  a  wooden  roof.  Work  was  suspended 
till  1830.  In  1842  Frederick  William  IT.  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  transept,  which  with'  the 
north  and  south  portals  was  finished  before 
1BS8,  when  the  whole  interior  was  tlirown 
open.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  is  611  ft, 
breadth  231  ft,,  and  the  towers  wiU  be  511  ft. 
high.  Externally  it  has  a  double  range  of  flying 
buttresses  and  inteiTening  piers,  and  a  perfect 
forest  of  pinnacles. — The  cathedral  of  Dantzic 
was  begun  in  1848  and  finished  in  1503.  It  is 
of  brick,  and  368  ft.  long.  The  vaulted  roof  is 
98  ft  high,  supported  by  26  slender  brick  pil- 
lars. Around  tie  interior  are  50  chapels  found- 
ed by  citizens  of  the  place  as  family  burial 
places.  The  great  ornament  of  this  building 
is  a  panting  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  attrib- 
uted to  Jan  van  Eyek.  According  to  tradition, 
it  was  painted  for  the  pope,  but  on  its  way 
from  Biiiges  to  Kome  was  captured  by  pirates. 
Being  retaken  by  a  Dantzic  vessel,  it  was  de- 
posited in  the  cathedral  in  1467. — The  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  in  Antwerp  is  one  of  the 
lai^est  and  most  beautiful  Gothic  buildings  in 
the  Netheriands.  It  was  commenced  between 
1852  and  1411,  The  west  front  and  tower  are 
of  the  15tii  century.  It  is  890  ft.  long  and 
250  ft.  wide.  In  1566  it  was  sacked  and  much 
iqiured.  It  contains  tlie  celebrated  masterpiece 
of  Rubens,  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross." — 
The  catiedrel  at  Rheims  was  commenced  in 
1211  and  the  choir  dedicated  in  1241,  It  was 
completed  in  1430,  and  is  466  ft.  long.  The 
cathedral  at  Amiens  was  began  in  1220 ;  it  is 
469  ft.  long,  and  has  a  central  spire  422  ft. 
high,  which  dates  however  only  from  the  16th 
century.— The  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  one  of 
tie  grandest  Gothio  churches  in  Europe,  is 
remarkable  for  its  spire,  designed  hy  Erwin 
of  Steinbach.  The  work  was  half  finished  in 
1318,  when  he  died,  and  was  continued  by 
his  son  and  afterward  by  his  daugliter  8a- 
bina.  It  rises  468  ft,  and  is  an  open  fretwork 
of  stone  bound  together  by  iron  ties.  The  tow- 
er was  completed  in  1439,  but  a  second  tower, 
which  the  catliedral  was  intended  to  have,  is 
still  unfinished,  and  mars  somewhat  the  eflect. 
During  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Germans  in 
1870  it  was  badly  iinured  by  shells  and  other 
projectiles.— The  cafliedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris  stands  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  a 
Roman  temple.  It  is  swd  that  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Stephen  was  erected  on  the,  same 
site  about  365,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  I., 
and  was  enlarged  in  532  by  Childebert,  son  of 
Clovis.  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  under- 
took to  rebuild  this  church,  which  was  eaUed 
Notre  Dame  from  a  chapel  which  Ohildebert 
had  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  But  this  church 
was  never  finished  and  fell  into  ruins.  The 
first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  about 
1163,  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  Maurice  de  Sa- 
liac  being  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  high 
altar  was  consecrated  in  1182  by  Henry,  legate 
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of  the  holy  see,  and  in  1185  Heraolitna,  patri- 
areh  of  Jerusalem,  oiflciated.  in  tlio  ehurcL. 
The  west  front  was  finished  by  Manrice  de 
Snlly,  the  bishop,  in  1223,  The  southern  tran- 
sept with  its  portal  was  completed  in  1257, 
and  the  nortliern  transept  and  portal  in  1312 
bj  Philip  tiie  Fair.  The  western  dooi-a  with 
their  iron  work  were  made  about  1570-'80  by 
Bisconrette.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows: 
length  390  ft.,  width  of  transept  144  ft.,  height 
of  vaulting  105  ft,,  height  of  western  towers 
234  ft.,  width  of  front  128  ft.,  length  of  nave 
to  transept  186  ft.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are 
4  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  gravelled  beds  18 
ft.  below  the  surface.  The  style  of  architeo- 
tore  is  pure  pointed.  The  nave  and  side  aisles 
are  paved  with  marble ;  the  aisles  around  the 
choir  are  paved  with  stone  and  black  marble. 
An  immense  vault,  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  nave,  was  constructed  in  1868  for  the 
interment  of  chaplains,  &c.  The  organ  is  45 
ft.  high,  Sa  ft.  wide,  and  has  3,484  pipes.  The 
interior  of  Notre  Dame  is  not  so  rich  in  deco- 
rations as  the  exterior.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  are  pointed ;  the  piers  are  circnlar  pillars, 
with  lat^e  and  well  formed  capitals.  The  pil- 
lars of  the  aisles  are  alternately  circular  and 
clustered.  The  cathedral  covers  64,108  sq.  ft. 
— England  has  many  cathedrals  worthy  of  par- 
ticular mention.  That  at  Salisbury  is  the  most 
E effect  and  beantifnl  specimen.  It  was  founded 
y  Bishop  Richard  Poore  in  the  year  1220,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  finished  in  1260. 
Its  plan  is  a  doable  cross,  in  extreme  length 
442  ft.,  length  of  greater  transept  303  ft.  The 
eatliedrai  at  Canterbury  dates  from  shortly  af- 
ter the  Norman  conquest.  It  was  built  ou  the 
site  of  an  earlier  cattiedrnl,  and  modelled  after 
that  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  from  which  plan 
subsequent  alterations  have  deviated.  It  has 
three  towers,  one  in  the  centre  and  two  at  the 
west  end.  The  northwestern  tower,  of  Nor- 
man date,  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  1833. 
The  centre  tower,  which  is  235  ft.  in  height, 
was  begun  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
The  cathedral  is  574  ft.  long  and  the  greater 
transept  159  ft.  The  crypts,  which  extend 
under  the  entu-e  building,  are  the  finest  in 
England.  The  interior  of  the  eastern  part, 
known  as  Becfcet's  corona,  had  but  recently 
been  finished  when  the  cathedral  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1872.  Ely  cathedral  is 
617  ft.  in  length  and  190  in  breadth,  and  has  a 
nave  208  ft  long,  81  wide,  md  74  high.  The 
style  of  the  building  externally  is  Norman  and 
early  English,  The  centre  lower  and  lantern, 
270  ft.  high,  supported  on  eight  large  piers,  is 
a  remarkable  feature.  Lincoln  cathedral  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  early 
English  style.  It  is  534  ft.  long  outside,  and 
483  inade.  The  greater  transept  is  250  ft. 
loi^  outside  by  232  inside.  The  chief  tower  is 
300  ft.  high.  The  cathedral  at  York  is  irregu- 
lar in  plan,  and  its  parts  are  of  different  date, 
yet  its  aspect  is  imposing  from  its  grand  di- 
mensions.   It  is  534  ft.  long,  333  wide,  and  has 


a  superb  centre  tower.  The  nave,  from  door  to 
choir,  is  264  ft.  long,  and  is  108  ft  wide  and  93 
high.  It  has  a  sm^  crypt,  a  consistory  court, 
and  an  elegant  octangular  chapter  house, 
which  leads  from  the  north  transept.  St. 
Paul's,  London,  was  commenced  in  1675,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  being  the  architect,  and 
was  flniahetl  in  1710.  It. is  built  of  fine  Fort- 
land  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  its 
length  being  500  ft.,  the  transept  285  ft.  long, 
and  the  west  front  180  ft,  wide.  The  campanile 
towers  at  the  west  front  are  each  233  ft  high. 
The  dome  is  365.  ft  from  the  ground,  and  S56 
from  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  it  is  145  ft.  in 
diameter.      Simple  ratios  exist  between  the 


width  by  38  in  height;  the  central  avenue  is 
41  by  84  ft. ;  the  domed  vestibule  at  the  west 
end  is  47  ft  sqnare  by  94  ft.  high.  The  archi- 
tectnrid  elevation  h^  two  orders,  the  lower 
beii^  Corinthian  and  the  upper  eompoate.  The 
interior  lacks  in  ornament  disappointing  one 
who  has  seen  the  cathedrals  on  the  conti- 
nent. A  still  graver  defect  is  the  darkness  un- 
der the  dome,  the  light  being  scantily  admitted 
and  not  well  distribnt«d.  It  was  begun  and 
finished  under  one  architect,  with  a  few  mean 
exceptions.  The  organ  was  bnilt  in  1694  by 
Bernard  Smydt  St  Paul's  is  the  fifth  in  size 
of  the  great  churches  of  Europe,  being  smaller 
than  St.  Peter's  and  the  cathedrals  of  Florence, 
Milan,  and  Amiens. — In  America,  the  eathedrsd 
of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Philadelphia  was 
commenced  from  designs  by  Le  Bmn  in  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  and  opened  for  worship  in  1863. 
It  is  built  of  red  stone  after  the  style  of  the 
modern  Eoman  craciform  churches.  The  dome 
is  210  ft  in  height.  Ithasafine  organ,  frescoes, 
and  an  altarpiece  by  Brumidi.  At  Baltimore  the 
Catholic  cathedral  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  190 
ft.  long,  177  ft.  broad,  and  127  ft.  high  from  the 
floor  to  the  top  of  the  cross  which  surmounts 
the  dome.  It  has  a  large  organ  of  6,000  pipes 
and  36  stops,  a  painting  presented  by  Louis 
XVI.,  and  one  the  gift  of  Charles  S.  of  Prance. 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  New  York,  now  building 
(1873),  was  projected  by  Archbishop  Hughes, 
who  laid  the  corner  stone,  Aug.  15, 1858.  The 
material  is  a  briliiant  micaceous  marble,  which 
is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  decorated 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  chosen  for  the 
work.  It  is  333  ft.  in  length  and  182  ft.  in 
general  width,  with  an  extreme  width  at  the 
transepts  of  174  ft.  There  will  be  two  towers 
338  ft.  high.  The  cathedral  of  Notje  Dame  in 
Montreal  is  355  ft,  long  and  135  broad,  and  is 
capable  of  seating  10,000  persons.  It  has  two 
towers,  each  230  ft.  high,  one  of  which  con- 
tains a  chime  of  belts  and  the  other  a  single 
bell,  the  Groa  Sourdnti,  weighing  29,400  Hb. 
There  are  cathedrals,  some  of  tliem  of  im- 
posii^  architecture,  in  several  cities  of  south- 
em  America.  That  in  Mexico,  begun  in  1678, 
completed  in  1667,  is  hnilt  in  an  irregular 
mizture  of  the  Gotiiic  and  Italian  styles,  and  is 
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500  ft.  in  length  and  420  in  breadth.  That  of 
Lima  is  a  massive  stone  structure,  320  ft.  long 
and  180  wide,  tlie  faffade  pwnted  red  and  yel- 
low, with  lath  and  piaster  towers  at  each  an^le, 
— Notices  and  illustrations  of  the  principal 
cathedrals  thronghoat  the  world  will  be  found 
under  the  names  of  their  respective  places. — 
See  "Essays  on  Cathedrals,"  edited  by  J.  S. 
HowBon  (London,  1872). 

CITHEUNEID,  Jacques,  generalissimo  of  the 
Vendeans  in  the  revolt  of  1793  agaanst  the 
revolutioUary  government  of  France,  bom  at 
Pin-en -Mauges,  in  Anjou,  Jan.  6,  1759,  died 
at  St.  Florent,  July  1],  1793.  After  having 
been  engaged  in  the  business  of  his  father,  *ho 
vas  a  mason,  he  became  a  linen  peddler,  and 
srfter  the  outbreak  of  the  ^French  revolution  was 
poor,  with  a  large  family.  His  religious  de- 
votion was  BO  well  known  in  the  province,  that 
he  was  called  the  saint  of  Ai^ou.  A  bloody 
fight  that  took  place  at  St.  Florent,  Harch  IS, 
1793,  between  the  republioan  troops  and  tlie 
royalists,  on  the  occasion  of  a  levy  for  the  army 
aecordii^  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  convention, 
roused  the  spirit  of  Cathelineau,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  yonth  be  attacked  and  expelled 
the  garrisons  of  Jallais  and  ChoUet.  As  the 
number  and  courage  of  his  bands,  though  with- 
out' regular  arms,  were  continually  increasing, 
Le  fought  several  engagements,  mostly  with 
success.  After  the  taking  of  Saumur,  June 
18,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  general- 
in-chie^  as  the  most  popular  of  the  leaders. 
He  marched  against  Angers,  which  made  no 
resistance;  but  an  attack  on  Nantes  ended, 
after  a  whole  day  of  desperate  struggle  (June 
39),  in  the  disperwon  of  his  troops.  Cathe- 
lineau was  wounded  and  carried  to  8t.  Florent, 
where  he  died  after  13  days.  After  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons  his  surviving  children 
were  rewarded  with  pensions,  and  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  his  birthplace,  which 
was  broken  in  1833  by  the  soldiers  of  Louis 
Philippe. — -His  son,  also  named  JiCQTJBS,  bom 
March  38, 1787,  took  part  in  an  anti-Napoleonic 
movement  in  La  Vendee  in  1813,  and  was  shot 
in  1832  while  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
dnobess  of  Berry. 

eATHOUC  CailtCH.     See  Eomak  C<itholio 

CITIUIVE,  or  CatUtDH,  Lodna  Scions,  a  Homan 
conspirator,  idlled  in  the  engagement  of  Fte- 
sulte,  63  B.  0.  He  was  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  but  decayed  patrician  family,  mid  is 
said  by  his  enemies  to  have  spent  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  in  a  career  of  profligacy 
and  crime,  taking  a  bloody  part  in  the  pro- 
Boriptiona  of  Sulla,  when  even  some  of  his  own 
relations  became  his  viotuns.  He  was  sus- 
pected of  criminal  intercourBB  with  a  vestal, 
and  believed  guilty  of  the  secret  murder  of  his 
first  wife  and  his  son,  committed  in  order  to 
marry  another  woman.  All  this  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  obtmning  important  offices  and 
aspiring  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  republic, 
being  able  by  his  mental  and  bodily  powers. 


CATILINE 

of  which  even  Ms  enemies  speak  with  admira- 
tion, to  undertake  every  task.  Having  been 
sent  as  prietor  to  Africa,  he  returned  in  66 
B.  0.  to  Eome,  to  become  a  candidate  in  the 
next  consular  election,  but  was  dis<tualifled  by 
a  cbai^  of  extortion  in  bis  province,  directed 
against  him  by  Clodius  Puldier,  known  by  his 
later  enmity  to  Cicero.  The  newly  elected 
consuls  were  convicted  of  bribery,  and  Cotta 
and  Torquatns,  their  accusers  and  competitors, 
took  their  places.  On  these  Catiline  resolved 
to  wreak  nis  vengeance,  conspiring  against 
their  lives  witb  AutroniuB,  one  of  the  deposed 
consuls,  Cn.  Piso,  and  others.  The  first  day 
of  the  consulship  was  fixed  for  the  assassina- 
tion, but  Oatihne,  it  is  said,  frustmted  the  at- 
tempt by  his  impatient  haste  in  giving  the 
signal.  This  failure  only  Etimulated  him  to 
greater  undertakings.  He  now,  it  is  alleged, 
formed  a  new  conspiracy  with  the  pnrpose  of 
estcrroinating  the  whole  body  of  the  senate, 
murdering  all  the  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
and  sharing  its  sway  and  treasures  with  his 
followers.  Such  is  the  representation  of  great 
contemporary  writers,  though  their  impartiality 
may  he  questioned.  The  corruption  of  the 
times  favored  his  designs ;  mined  nobleB  of  all 
ranks,  profligates,  and  intriguing  persons  of 
both  sexes,  joined  him ;  many  veterans  of 
Snlia  were  found  ready  to  renew  the  familiar 
scenes  of  proscription;  the  resUess  populace 
oould  ea^ly  be  used.  His  chief  cooperators 
were  P.  0.  Lentulus  and  P.  Antronius,  ex-con- 
suls, L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  tribune  elect,  Cethe- 
guB,  two  nephews  of  Snlla,  and  others.  It  was 
now  his  interest  to  be  elected  consul;  he  be- 
came a  candidate,  but  was  agm  unsuccessfiil. 
Cicero  was  elected  with  C.  Antonius,  Catiline 
now  pushed  on  with  greater  vi^or.  The  plot 
was  matured:  troops  were  levied,  especially 
under  C.  Manlius,  a  centurion  of  Sulla,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ffesute,  in  Etruria ;  arms  were  pro- 
vided, the  lists  of  proscription  made  out,  and 
the  day  fixed  for  the  BEsaBsination  of  the  con- 
suls and  the  genei'al  conflagration  of  the  city. 
The  watchfulness  of  Cicero  saved  himself  and 
the  republic.  Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  was  induced  to  communicate 
aUthepart^icuIars;  C.  Antonius  was  madebann- 
less  by  the  promise  of  Macedonia  as  a  prov- 
ince. Infoimed  by  Cicero,  the  senate  intrust- 
ed the  consuls  with  absolute  power  to  save  the 
republic  from  the  threatening  danger.  At  the 
following  consular  election  CatiUne  was  again 
rejected,  and  in  the  night  of  Nov.  6,  6S,  he  de- 
clared in  a  secret  meeting  to  his  ringleaders 
that  the  time  of  action  had  arrived.  Cicero, 
who  knew  their  every  movement,  summoned 
the  senate,  and  delivered  his  first  great  oration 
against  Catiline,  ^ving  Aiil  and  ample  informa- 
tion of  all  the  facts.  Catiline  was  bold  enough 
to  be  present  and  to  attempt  his  justification ; 
but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  cries  of 
"Enemy"  and  "  Parricide  "  from  the  ind^ant 
senators,  and  he  was  left  on  bisdesertod  bench 
a  spectacle  to  the  assembly.    He  left  Rome  in 
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the  foUowiDg  night  to  join,  the  camp  of  Manlms, 
leaving  tlio  management  of  affairs  at  the  capital 
to  Lentulus  and  Cethegus.  Cicero  now  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  the  forem,  jnstifjing  his 
condoct ;  the  senate  declared  Catiline  and  Sfan- 
lins  enemies  of  the  repuhlio,  while  legal  evi- 
dence against  the  conspirators  at  Rome  was 
famished  by  the  communications  of  the  am- 
hasaadora  of  the  Allobroges,  who,  being  sent  to 
Rome  for  the  redress  of  grieyances,  were 
tempted  by  Lentulns  to  join  the  conspiracy, 
and  to  induce  their  nation  to  assist  in  it.  Cice- 
ro, who  received  the  information  from  their 
patron,  persuaded  them  to  fe^n  an  active  par- 
ticipation, and  to  draw  from  Lentulus  a  list  of 
the  conspirators,  as  if  by  it  to  induce  their 
countrymen  to  join  in  theenterprise.  Lentulns 
and  his  friends  fell  into  the  snare.  They  were 
now  brought  before  the  senate,  assembled  in 
the  temple  of  Concord  (Dee.  4),  and  their  guilt 
was  proved,  Havii^  delivered  his  third  oration 
before  the  people,  Cicero  on  the  nest  day  agwn 
convoked  tlie  senate  to  dehberate  on  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  traitors.  The  debate  was  ani- 
mated. Silanns,  the  consul  elect,  gave  his 
opinion  for  the  immediate  death  of  all  of  them ; 
this  was  opposed  by  Julius  Cresar,  who  was  satis- 
fied with  Mieir  arrest  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates,  and  who  indeedhas  been  suspect- 
ed by  historians  of  having  been  connected  with 
the  plot.  Oioero  gave  no  opinion,  but  painted 
in  strong  terms  the  dangers  of  the  state.  Cato, 
voting  for  death  and  for  immediate  efforts 
flgMnst  the  rebels  in  the  field,  made  an  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  senate,  and  prevailed. 
A  decree  was  passed,  and  I.*ntulus  and  his 
companions  were  strangled  in  the  night  in 
prison,  in  direct  violation  of  Roman  law.  An 
army  was  sent  agdnst  Catiline  ander  the  consul 
Antonius;  but,  unwilhng  to  fight  against  his 
friend,  he  gave  the  command  to  his  legate 
Petreius.  They  met  near  FiesuiEe.  Catiline  de- 
fended himself  desperately,  but  in  vain ;  when 
the  battle  was  lost  he  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  and  fell  fighting. — Sal- 
lust's  masterly  life  of  Catiline  is  our  cnief  au- 
thority for  his  history,  but  is  too  obviously  the 
work  of  a  partisan  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
Catiline  was  the  leader  of  the  tdtra  democratic 
party,  and  the  supporters  of  the  optimates  who 
overtbrow  him  may  be  suspected  of  having 
exaggerated  his  faults  and  misrepresented  his 
designs. 

CITUUT  DE  Li  FAVGONSERIE,  Itlulas  de,  a 
French  general,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  1^  163V, 
died  Veb.  2S,  1713.  He  entered  die  army  as 
an  ensign,  and  at  the  si^e  of  Lille  in  ISfiT  so 
conducted  himself  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Louis  SIV,  His  subsequent  exploits  obtained 
for  him  in  1688  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
and  in  1693,  after  he  had  conquered  the  great- 
est part  of  Savoy,  he  received  the  marshal's 
staff.  In  ITOl  he  commanded  the  army  in 
Italy  against  Prince  Eugene;  but  f^lii^  to 
arrest  the  pr<^[ress  of  the  prince,  Villeroi 
was  appointed  to  his  place.    Catinat  served 
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under  him,  and  in  attaeking  the  intrenchments 
at  Chiari  he  was  repulsed  and  wounded.  He 
commanded  in  Germany  for  a  short  time,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  his  estate  of  SI 
Gratien,  near  St.  Denis, 

CATOIElII-UKOClIi:,  Plem  Jluie  SibastkD,  a 
Fcenoh  lexicographer,  bom  at  8aint-Brienc, 
March  25,  1772,  died  May  22,  1828.  He 
studied  at  Poitiers,  and  in  1791  emigrated  to 
St.  Domingo,  where  he  published  at  Port-au- 
Prince  a  journal,  i'ttmi  delapaiseetdePunion. 
He  gave  such  offence  to  the  colonists  by  his  anti- 
slavery  sentiments  that  he  was  prosecuted,  and 
would  have  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
local  tribunals  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
agent  of  the  home  government.  He  went  to 
Cape  Hay  tien  (then  called  Cap  Fran^ais),  where 
he  alone  of  17  of  his  countrymen  was  saved 
from  the  massacre  which  broke  out  in  that  city. 
He  then  visited  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1797  established 
a  printing  ofhee  and  con^osed  several,  diction- 
aries. His  printing  office  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  the  government  employed  him, 
and  in  1819  he  was  sent  to  study  the  climate  and 
resources  of  Guiana.  His  notes  on  that  country 
appeared  in  1822. 

CiTUN,  Gc*rge,  an  American  artist,  bom  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  in  1796,  died  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  28, 18T2.  He  studied  law  in 
Connecticut,  and  practised  there  for  two  years. 
Afterward  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  in 
Philadelphia,  without  any  previous  instruction. 
Some  Sioux  Indians  arriving  on  adelegation  in 
the  city,  he  was  struck  with  their  appearance, 
and  determined  to  visit  their  homes.  Hestarted 
from  St.  Louis  in  1632,  in  a  steamer  called  the 
YeUowstone,  being  greatly  assisted  by  Pierre 
Chouteau,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  boat.  After 
a  passage  of  three  months  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone  river,  where  he  was  left. 
He  vi^ted  daring  the  next  eight  years  about 
48  tribes,  numbering  in  the  a^regate  400,000 
souls,  and  collected  much  information  concern- 
ing their  habits  and  character.  He  returned 
to  the  east  by  the  way  of  the  Indian  territory, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida,  and  after  finishing  his 
Indian  portraits  and  scenes  sailed  for  Europe 
in  1840.  In  1841  he  published  in  London  "  D- 
Instrations  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Con- 
dition of  the  North  American  Indians,"  con- 
tainii^  300  steel  engravings  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  in 
1844,  a  portfolio  of  hunting  scenes  in  the  west 
containing  25  plates ;  in  1848,  notes  of  his 
eight  years'  travels  in  Europe  with  his  col- 
lection of  pmntings ;  in  1864,  a  curious  volume 
called  "'Hie  Breath  of  Life,  or  Shut  your 
Mouth,"  showing  the  hygienic  importance, of 
exclusive  breathing  through  the  nostrils.  After 
several  visits  to  and  long  residence  in  Europe, 
exhibiting  and  endeavoring  to  sell  his  Indian 
gallery,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1871,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

CiTDUNSOO.    See  Katmandu. 

CATKIP,  or  Catmint,  the  leaves  of  a  perennial 
herbaceous  plant,  nepela  eataria,  of  the  family 
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laiiatmy  which  is  very  common  in  the  fields 
thrOTigliout  the  UniWd  States,  though  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe.  The 
plant  possesses  medicinal  virtues,  so  that  it  is 


recognized  in  the  pharmacopceias,  and  is  em- 

filoyed  83  a  domestic  remedy,  but  rarely  in  regu- 
ar  practice.  The  leaves,  which  alone  are  used, 
are  aromatic  and  somewliat  bitter  and  pungent 
to  the  taste,  and  of  disagreeable  odor;  cats  eat 
them  with  great  relish.  Catnip  is  administered 
in  infosion.  It  acts  aa  a  fomo  and  excitant, 
and  possibly  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmena- 
gogue,  being  frequently  ^ven  with  reference  to 
such  supposed  qualities. 

CATO,  a  surname,  signifying  the  Wise,  first 
given  to  the  Roman  Marcus  Porcius,  known  in 
hisforyasCato  the  Censor,  and  afterward  borne 
by  that  family  of  the  (plebeian)  Porcian  gens  of 
whichhewasthefirstfamousmember.  I.  IHar- 
tns  Pirellis,  afterward  called  Pmacvs,  and  sur- 
named  Cato  and  Oensoeiwb,  a  Roman  states- 
man and  patriot,  bom  at  Tusculum,  probably  in 
234  B.  0.,  died  m  Rome  in  li9.  His  father, 
the  descendant  of  a  family  for  many  genera- 
tions resident  in  Latiunt,  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  lelt  him  a  small  estate  at  a 
oonMderable  distance  Itom  his  birthplace,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines.  Here  he  spent 
his  early  youth  in  work  upon  his  land,  leading 
a  «mple  life,  and  studying  such  subjects  as 
he  thought  would  best  advance  the  career  of 
patriotic  service  which  he  had  already  marked 
out  for  himself.  "When  17  yearsof  age,  in317, 
he  entered  the  Roman  army,  and  served  in 
the  campaign  of  that  year  against  Hannibal. 
In  314  he  served  at  Capoa,  and  in  309  he  was 
with  Fabius  Maximns  at  Tarentum.  During 
the  short  periods  between  his  various  terms  of 
service  he  devoted  his  time  to  labor  on  his  farm. 
Near  this  favorite  resort  a  Roman  patrician, 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  had  a  large  estate. 
Cato  was  constantly  brought  into  contact  with 


him,  and  impressed  the  noble  so  favorably 
that  the  latter  begged  him  to  go  to  Rome  with 
him,  and  under  his  patronage,  as  the  custom 
was,  to  study  law  and  oratory.  Cato  con- 
sented, and  made  his  entry  into  the  Roman 
political  world  with  marked  success,  rapidly 
acquiring  celebrity  as  a  pleader  and  orator  in 
the  fomm,  and  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
qurestorship,  an  ofBce  whioh  he  attained  in 
305.  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  Stapio 
Africanns  to  Sicily  in  204,  but  went  back  to 
Rome  before  the  return  of  Jiis  genera),  whom 
he  accused  to  the  senate  of  prodigality  and 
mismanagement.  This  is  the  story  g^ven  by 
smne  authorities,  though  Livy  says  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Loori  wei'e  the  complainants  against 
Scipio,  and  does  not  mention  Oato  by  name  as 
havii^  pleaded  their  cause.  A  commission  of 
investigation  was  the  result  of  the  complaint, 
and  Scipio  was  acquitted.  Concerning  the  next 
few  years  of  Oato's  life  we  have  slight  details, 
but  know  that  he  was  ledile  in  199,  and  that 
in  198  he  was  made  prsetor,  and  received  the 
province  of  Sai^dinia.  Here  he  showed  in  his 
administration  and  mode  of  life  the  economy, 
simplicity,  and  impartial  justice  which  distin- 
guished his  whole  career.  By  the  frugality  of 
his  habits,  by  his  example  in  public,  and  his 
prompt  punishment  of  venality  and  corrupt 
practices,  he  endeavored  to  combat  the  intro- 
duction of  habits  of  luxury  and  extravagance 
from  Greece,  and  to  restore  the  old  severity 
and  strength  of  the  Roman  character.  In  196 
he  was  chosen  consul,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus, 
his  former  patron,  being  his  colleague.  It  was 
then  customary  for  one  of  the  consuls  to  take 
the  governorship  of  a  distant  portion  of  the 
Roman  possessions,  and  Cato  was  assigned  to 
that  of  Hither  Spain,  a  province  then  in  a  state 
of  revolt  and  great  disorder.  Here  he  showed 
remarkable  ability  as  a  military  leader,  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion,  compelled  the  Spanish 
cities  todestroythegreaterpartof  their  fortifi- 
cations, and  restored  affairs  to  their  old  condi- 
tion. On  his  return  to  Rome  in  194  he  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  a  triumph.  In  the  consul- 
ship of  Manins  Aeilius  Glabrio,  which  immedi- 
ately followed  his  own,  Cato  accompanied  that 
officer  as  legate  in  his  campmgn  against  Anti- 
ochus  in  Greece.  Here,  by  a  sudden  and  re- 
markably difficult  march,  he  decided  the  princi- 
pal battle  of  the  war  in  favor  of  the  Romans, 
and  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  Re- 
turning to  Rome,  he  from  this  time  abandoned 
military  life,  and  resumed  his  place  as  a  popular 
orator  in  the  forum  and  the  courts.  In  184  he 
was  made  censor,  agmn  having  his  old  friend 
Flaccus  as  his  colleague.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
censorship  Oato  gained  the  most  endnring  fame 
of  his  life.  He  was  now  in  a  position  to  power- 
fully oppose  the  growing  corruption,  luxury, 
and  immorality  at  Rome,  and  to  do  more  than 
ever  toward  restoring  his  old  ideals  of  simplicity 
and  severity  of  manners.  He  raised  the  taxes 
on  luxuries  of  many  kinds,  degraded  officers 
for  the  most  trifling  acts  of  levity  as  well  as 
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for  actual  crimes,  and  bitterly  persecuted  those 
who  opposed  his  acts.  He  improved  the  pnblio 
works  of  the  city,  while  introducing  economy 
in  the  contracts,  and  stopped  many  abases  of 
the  priviieges  of  the  citizens.  Now,  as  during 
his  whole  life,  he  was  warmly  on  me  side  of 
the  plebeians,  and  opposed  the  nobles  by  every 
means  pven  him  either  by  his  official  or  per- 
sonal influence ;  eo  that  his  censorship  was  a 
constant  strn^le  with  the  patricians,  both 
in  petty  and  important  matters.  In.  revenge 
they  began  against  him  several  prosecutions, 
but  he  defended  himself  snccessfnlly  in  every 
case  from  their  charges  of  maladministration. 
At  the  close  of  his  censorship  the  people  caused 
his  statue  to  be  erected  and  a  commemorative 
inscription  to  be  plaeed  upon  its  pedestal. 
Cftto  now  ceased  to  hold  pnblio  office,  except 
as  a  senator,  but  continued  a  remarkable  ac- 
tivity in  political  affairs,  never  relaxing  in  his 
oppositjon  to  all  forms  of  Inxury,  and  attacking 
bitterly  the  vices  of  the  nobles.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  several  important  cases :  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  M.  Matienus  and  Publins  Furina 
Philus  for  maladministration  in  Spain  (171) ; 
in  tlie  defence  of  the  Ehodians  from  tlie  charge 
of  fjeaehery  toward  Bomc ;  and  in  otSiers  of 
equal  moment.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  senate  on  all  great  questions, 
always  favoring  a  policy  intensely  hostile  to 
foreigners :  hishoatiiitj  toward  all  outside  na- 
tiondities  is  shown  in  many  ftmiliar  anecdotes. 
The  patricians  continued  to  manifest  their 
hatred  of  bun,  and  as  late  as  163,  when  he  was 
81  years  old,  Caius  Cassias  bronght  o^nst  him 
a  serious  accusation,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
recorded,  which  compelled  him.  to  defend  him- 
self, with  ultimate  sncoess.  In  150  lie  began, 
in  the  senate  to  urge  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Carthage  (the  third  Punic 
war).  With  nine  other  deputies  he  was  sent 
in  that  year  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
rival  city,  and  was  ao  impressed  by  its  appear- 
ance of  power  and  prosperity  that  he  declared 
on  bis  return  that  Rome  could  no  longer  per- 
mit so  powerful  an  enemy  to  esist.  His  hatred 
of  Carthage  now  became  the  absorbing  passion 
of  his  life ;  he  ni^d  npon  the  people  the  im- 
portance of  war,  and  never  rose  to  speak  or 
give  his  vote  in  tlie  senate  without  adding  to 
whatever  else  he  said,  no  matter  how  foreign 
was  the  subject,  Ceterum  eemeo,  Cartkaginem 
ease  delmtdam  ("\  vote,  moreover,^  that  Car- 
thage mast  be  destroyed") — a  sentunent  more 
familiar  in  the  form  Delenda  mt  Carthago, 
which  Oato  himself  probably  never  used  in 
formal  debates.  A  part  of  the  last  year  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  aiding  the  prosecution  of  S. 
Suipicius  Galba  for  treachery ;  but  tiis,  though 
nndoubtedly  just,  was  nnsuccessfid.  Soon  after 
its  conclusion  Cato  died,  at  the  age  of  85. — 
The  character  of  Oato  was  bitter  and  severe ;  in 
private  life,  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
inferiors  and  slaves,  he  eshibited  the  greatest 
harshness.  His  personal  morality,  tried  by  a 
Biodem  standard,  was  in  some  respects  not  so 
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as  it  has  been  often  represented  by  par- 
tial historians.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  Liciniahe  for  a  longtime  cohabited  secretly 
with  a  female  slave,  and  only  married  agMn, 
when  nearly  80,  on  his  son's  discovery  of  his 
concealed  course.  But  his  honesty  and  patriot- 
incorruptible  at  a  time  when  those 
around  him  possessed  little  of  either  virtne. 
His  energy  was  extraordinary,  and  his  frugal- 
ity, temperance,  and  simplicity  were  like  those 
of  the  early  patriots  whom  he  endeavored  to 
imitate.  Though  opposed  to  the  influence  of 
Greek  literature,  the  principal  source  of  refi- 
ning education  in  his  time,  he  possessed  con- 
siderable culture  and  literary  skil!,  and  left  an 
essay  on  i^rioulture  (De  Ee  BiieUea),  still  es- 
tant,  and  the  Origineg,  only  ft-agments  of  which 
remain,  liesidea  less  important  works  of  which 
we  also  have  a  few  portions.  A  collection  of 
these  was  published  in  Leipsic,  by  Jordan, 
in  1880.— Cato  left  two  sons ;  one,  M.  Porcius 
Cato  Licinianus,  afterwai-d  became  a  jurist  of 
eminence ;  the  other,  M,  Porcius  Oato  Saloni- 
amis,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  was  born  in 
his  father's  80th  year,  and  lived  to  become 
prfetor.  n>  Marcos  Pordns,  surnamed  Utioek- 
S18  from  the  place  of  his  death,  a  Koman 
statesman,  philosopher,  and  general,  great- 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Eome  in 
95  B.  C,  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Utioa  in  46. 
Having  lost  his  parents  when  he  was  very 
jouiig,  he  was  brought  up  and  educated  by 
his  maternal  uncle,  Marcus  Livins  Drusns,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  by  Sarpedon.  As 
a  boy  and  youi^  man  he  was  conspicuous  for 
Mb  gravity,  firmness,  and  bravery  when  his 
anger  was  aroused.  Going  witn  S^p^'''"* 
upon  one  occasion  to  visit  SuUa,  and  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  famous  Romans,  victims  of  the 
proscription,  carried  ftM>m  the  tyrant's  house, 
it  is  said  that  young  Oato  asked  wby_  no  one 
put  an  end  to  the  despot ;  and  on  being  told 
that  none  dare  do  so,  he  demanded  a  sword 
of  Sarpedon,  that  he  himself  might  free  his 
country.  Although  he  received  an  ample  for- 
tune from  his  faAer's  estate,  he  imitated  his 
ancestor  the  Censor  in  his  estreina  frugality 
and  simplicity,  opposing  luxury,  practising 
rigid  economy,  and  strengthening  his  body  by 
every  form  of  difBonlt  esereise  and  exposure. 
In  the  corrupt  state  of  Eome  in  his  time,  he 
thus  acquired  a  not  undeserved  popularity  as 
the  advocate  of  purer  customs,  and  a  reputation 
for  moral  reotitiide  such  as  had  formerly  dis- 
tinguished tlie  elder  Cato.  His  first  military 
experience  wasgained,  in  73  B.  C,  as  a  volunteer 
under  Gellius  Publicola  in  the  war  with  Spar- 
tacus,  but  he  did  nothing  noteworthy  in  this 
earii^  campaign.  In  67  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  military  tribune,  and  was 
elected  in  spite  of  his  neglecting  the  ordinary 
corrupt  means  taken  trfgain  the  post.  With 
his  le^on  he  was  stationed  in  Macedonia,  nndor 
the  proprffitor  Marcus  Eubrius.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  his  command,  and  lived 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  common  soldier  among 
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•them,  always  sharing  their  hardahipa  and  diffl- 
cultios.  In  his  youth  he  had  begun  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  had  become  a  disciple  of  the 
Stoics.  He  continued  the  practice  of  their 
doctrines  and  the  study  of  their  works,  and 
while  stationed  in  Macedonia  obtained  a  leave 
of  absence  that  he  might  visit  the  philosopher 
Athenodoros  OordylioQ  at  Pergamus,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  go  hack  with  Mm  when  he 
returned  to  his  legion.  At  this  time  Cato  lost 
his  brother,  Servilias  Ciepio,  to  whom  ho  was 
warmly  attached.  Hearing  of  his  having  an 
attack  of  Ulness  at  a  Thracian  town,  Cato  hur- 
ried to  meet  him,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
see  him  alive.  He  was  overcome  with  grief, 
and,  after  celebrating  Ciepio'a  funeral  with 
great  splendor,  set  sail  for  Eome  on  the  shin 
bearing  his  brother's  ashes.  After  several 
years  of  study  in  Rome,  whore  Athenodorus 
was  still  hia  companion,  he  was  elected  qnfes- 
tor  in  65,  and  so  distingnished  his  administra- 
tion of  the  olHce  by  honesty,  economy,  and 
rigid  justice,  that  he  left  it  at  the  expiration  of 
hia  term  with  his  popularity  greatly  increased. 
A  journey  to  Aaa,  as  to  the  date  of  which 
authorities  disagree,  probably  took  place  about 
this  time.  He  visited  King  Deiotams  of  Gala- 
tia,  who  received  him  with  many  marks  of  re- 
spect, but  offered  him  presents,  which  so  dis- 
gusted Cato  that  he  pursued  his  journey  the 
day  after  his  arriTal.  Pompey,  then  in  the  East, 
also  received  him  with  respect,  but  without 
cordiality.  In  63  Cato  was  elected  tribune, 
consenting  to  be  a  candidate  after  having  once 
refused,  in  order  to  defeat  certam  plans  of 
Pompey,  who  was  already  plotting  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  state.  In  the  same  year,  and  in  the 
consulship  of  Oicero,  the  Oatilinarian  conspir- 
acy occurred,  Cato  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  and  conferred  on  Oicero  the  title 
ot pater  putrid.  Ihe  great  conflict  for  power 
between  Ciesar  and  Pompey  was  now  begin- 
ning. Ca^,  with  the  purest  patriotism,  not 
only  opposed  them  both  by  every  means  in  hia 
power,  but  constantly  warned  the  people  of 
the  danger  of  the  state's  falling  under  the  qon- 
trol  of  any  one  man.  His  patriotism,  however, 
was  greater  than  his  political  ability,  and  he 
was  easily  outgeneralled  by  Caesar,  who  in 
spite  of  his  opposition  carried  almost  every  end 
he  had  in  view,  Ceesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassua, 
to  finally  rid  themselves  of  his  interfei-ence 
with  their  plans,  determined  to  send  him 
against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  although  no 
possible  cause  for  war  existed,  and  to  annex  the 
island  to  the  Eoman  possessions,  Cato  sent  a 
message  to  Ptolemy  telling  him  of  the  deter- 
mination ;  and  Ptolemy,  rather  than  oppose 
Eome,  poisoned  himself,  leaving  Cato  to  take 
peaoetu  possession  of  his  kingdom.  This  ho 
did,  returning  to  Rome  in  50.  In  the  next  year 
he  opposed  the  electidh  of  Pompey  and  Orasaus 
to  tne  consulship,  but  without  success.  He 
was  exposed  to  great  danger  in  the  election 
riots,  and  was  even  wounded.  In  56  also  he 
■   '  '  I  the  election  for  prsetor,  in 


great  part  because  he  reiiised  to  employ  bribery 
to  gain  the  office.  During  the  nest  year  he 
was  again  a  candidate,  and  this  time  he  was 
elected.  As  pnetor  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
suppression  of  the  prevailing  corruption,  and 
made  himself  so  unpopular  by  his  severe  prose- 
cutions for  bribery  that  he  was  even  attacked 
in  the  streets  by  a  mob,  which  he  with  diiH- 
culty  succeeded  in  quieting.  In  53  he  sup- 
ported the  proposition  to  make  Pompey  sole 
consul ;  but  repenting  the  next  year  of  hia 
share  in  giving  him  power,  he  himself  became 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  only  to  be  de- 
feated by  two  rivals,  in  the  interest  of  Pompey 
and  Cfflsar.  In  49,  when  the  civil  war  began, 
and  Cteaar  approached  the  city  with  his  army, 
Cato,  after  resisting  by  every  means  in  his 
power  the  plans  of  the  great  leader,  left  Rome 
with  the  consuls,  and  went  to  Campania, 
where  for  some  time  he  seemed  to  completely 
despair  of  the  preservation  of  the  state,  lie 
was  soon,  however,  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  Sicily,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of 
Offisar's  army,  and  hurried  to  Pompey's  camp 
at  Dyrrhachium.  Ho  was  left  in  charge  of 
this  during  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  but 
on  CiBsar's  victory  he  again  withdrew  his 
troops,  and  set  sail  with  them  for  Corcyra, 
whence  he  continued  his  journey  to  Africa,  to 
join  Pompey.  But  he  did  not  arrive  until 
after  Fompey's  assassination,  and  took  refuge 
in  Oyrene,  the  inhabitanla  of  which  consented 
to  admit  him  with  his  command.  In  47  he 
again  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  across  the 
desert,  to  join  Q.  Metellna  Scipio,  to  whom  he 
yielded  the  command  of  his  troops,  advising 
him,  however,  not  to  risk  an  immediate  en- 
gagement. Scipio  persisted  in  doing  so,  and 
was  defeated  at  Thapsus  in  April,  46.  Utica 
alone,  of  all  the  AMcan  towns,  held  out  against 
Cajsar ;  and  even  its  inhabitants  could  not  be 
persuaded  by  Cato  longer  to  reaat  the  con- 
queror. Cato  had  now  no  refuge ;  but  he  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  calmness.  He  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  flight  of  his  friends  from 
the  city,  and  for  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  make  terms  with  Ctesar ;  but  he  himself  re- 
mained behind,  and  resolved  to  die  by  his  own 
hand  rather  than  fall  info  the  power  of  the  ene- 
my. He  spent  the  last  day  of  his  hfe  in  pleasant 
intercourse  with  those  about  him,  and  at  night 
retired  early  to  his  room,  where  he  for  a  long 
time  lay  upon  his  bed  reading  Plato's  "Phie- 
do."  Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  stabbed 
himself,  and  fell  to  the  floor,  the  noise  arous- 
ing his  friends,  who  hastened  to  bandage  his 
wound.  But  he  tore  the  bandages  away,  and 
almost  immediately  expired.  The  people  of 
Utica  buried  him  with  every  honor,  and  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  hia  memory.  Ctesar  is  said  to 
have  cried  out,  on  hearing  of  his  suicide, 
"  Cato,  I  begrudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou 
hast  begrudged  me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy 
life."  As  a  man  and  a  statesman  Cato  was 
pure,  sincere,  and  conscientious  to  a  degree 
most  remarkable  in  his  time ;  he  had  not  the 
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harehness  of  his  ancestor  the  Censor,  yet  he  i 
possessed  unusual  firmness.  In  politics,  how- 
ever, he  hod  little  skill,  and  his  expedients  to 
defeat  hia  opponents,  thongh  oever  corrupt, 
were  almost  always  clumsy  and  ill-advised. 
As  a  general  lie  exhibited  little  ability.— He 
was  twice  married :  first  to  Attilia,  a  daughter 
of  Serranus,  who  bore  him  two  ohildren,  but 
was  divorced  for  adultery ;  second  to  Marcia, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children.  Singularly 
enough,  he  is  recorded  to  have  lent  or  yielded 
his  second  wife  to  hia  friend  Qaintns  Horten- 
sius,.  about  56  B.  C.,  with  her  father's  consent; 
takit^  her  back  after  hia  friend's  death,  and 
living  with  her  as  before. 

CATOOSA,  a  IT.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee,  and  watered  by  aJBnenta  of 
the  Tennessee  river;  area,  175  sq.  m,;  pop.in 
18T0,  4,409,  of  whom  616  were  colored.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Western  and  Atlantic  rail- 
road. The  surtiioe  is  hilly  and  partly  covered 
with  foreata.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  43,366  bushels  of  wheat,  90,855  of  Indian 
com,  19,909  of  oata,  40,879  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
96  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  542  horses, 
834  milch  cows,  1,235  other  cattle,  2,447  sheep, 
and  4,399  swine.     Capita,  Bin^old. 

CATRON,  John,  an  American  jurist,  bom  in 
Wythe  CO.,  Va.,  in  1778,  died  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  May  30,  1865.  He  received  a  common 
school  education,  removed  to  Tennessee  in 
1812,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1815.  In  the  New  Orleans  campaign  he 
served  in  the  army  under  Jackson,  and  was 
afterward  elected  state's  attorney.  He  settled 
in  Nashville  in  1818,  and  was  one  of  the  su- 
preme judges  of  Tennessee  from  1824  to  1888. 
In  1837  President  Jackson  appointed  him  as- 
sociate juatice  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  He  opposed  secession,  and  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  leave  the  state.  His  de- 
cisions on  tbe  state  bank  are  contained  in 
"  Yerger'a  Tennessee  Reports,"  and  his  federal 
decisions  in  the  later  volumes  of  Peters,  the 
20  vols,  of  Howard,  and  the  3  vols,  of  Black. 

CITS,  Jaksb,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  poet, 
bom  at  Bronwershaven  in  Zealand,  Nov.  10, 
1577,  died  at  Zorgvliet,  near  the  Hague,  Sept. 
12, 1660.  He  studied  law  at  Leyden,  Orleans, 
and  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  land 
practised  his  profession  for  a  while,  and  also 
published  some  successful  poems.  In  1627  he 
was  ambassador  to  England,  front  1636  to  1651 
grand  pensioner  of  Holland,  and  in  1652  again 
ambassador  to  England.  He  wrote  a  poem  en- 
titled "Country  Life"  {Smtenleven),  and  nu- 
merous "Moral  Embleros,"  fables,  and  songs. 
A  new  edition  of  his  works,  in  19  vols.,  ap- 
peared in  Amsterdam  in  1790-1800.  A  Ger- 
man translation  of  part  of  them  was  published 
at  Hamburg  in  1710-'I7.  His  "Emblems" 
have  been  translated  into  English.  A  monu- 
ment was  dedicated  to  him  at  Ghent  in  1823. 

CAT'S  EYE,  a  semi-transparent  variety  of 
quartz  penetrated  by  fibres  of  asbestus.  It  is 
commonly  of  a  greenish  gray  color,  though 
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sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  brown.  When  pol- 
ished, it  reflects  a  pearly  light  resembling  the 
pupil  in  the  eye  of  a  cat. 

CATSKILL,  a  village  and  the  capital  of  Greene 
CO.,  New  York,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Hudson  river,  about  110  m.  above  New  York; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,791.  There  are  several 
ohurehes,  a  court  lionse,  jail,  and  some  manu- 
factories. It  is  the  landing  place  for  visitors 
to  the  Oatskill  mountains,  and  a  ferry  here 
crosses  the  Hudson,  connecting  with  the  rail- 
road on  the  eastern  bank. 

CATSKOL  HODNTAINS,  a  group  of  the  Anpa- 
laohian  chain,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  HuQson 
river,  lying  mostly  in  Greene  co.,  N.  T.  Their 
E.  base  is  7  or  8  m.  distant  from  the  village  of 
Catsfcill.  These  mountdns  range  parallel  with 
the  river  only  for  about  12  m.,  spurs  from  their 
N.  and  S.  terminations  turning  respectively  N, 
W.  and  W.,  and  giving  to  the  group  a  very 
different  form  from  that  of  the  parallel  ranges 
of  the  Appalachians,  as  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  differs  from  these  also  in  assuming  more 
of  the  Alpine  character  of  peaks  considerably 
elevated  above  the  general  summits.  It  re- 
sembles thera  in  the  precipitous  slopes  toward 
the  east,  and  the  gentler  declivities,  which  are 
lost  in  the  high  laJids  on  the  W.  side.  Its  geo- 
logical structure  is  almost  a  repetition  of  that 
of  the  main  Alleghany  ridge  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania, the  same  fonnations  succeeding  in  the 
same  order  from  the  E.  base  to  the  summit,  and 
giving  to  it,  even  in  a  more  marked  degree  than 
19  there  witnessed,  the  terraced  outline  due  to 
the  alternation  of  groups  of  strata,  some  of 
wliich  are  easily  worn  away,  and  others  pow- 
erfully resist  denuding  forces.  Along  ite  E. 
base  Qie  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion are  seen  dipping  in  toward  the  central 
axis.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  gray  slaty 
sandstones  of  hard  texture,  which  make  up  the 
most  precipitous  slopes,  except  those  of  the 
highe4  summits,  which  are  capped  by  the  con- 
glomerate of  white  quartz  pebbles.  This  is 
the  floor  of  the  coal  formalJon.  Upon  the  Al- 
leghany mountain  it  forms  the  highest  knobs, 
which  present  their  vertical  fronts  to  the  east 
and  slope  away  to  the  west.  The  dip  in  this 
direction  being  there  steeper  than  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain,  the  coal  beds  find  a  place 
above  the  conglomerate ;  but  upon  the  nigh 
peaks  of  the  Oatskills  this  rock  Ues  too  hori- 
zontally for  higher  strata  to  appear,  and  a 
descent  to  lower  levels  in  a  W.  direction  only 
brings  to  view  again  the  same  formations  met 
with  on  the  E.  side.  Thus,  for  want  of  100  ft. 
perhaps  of  greater  elevation,  the  Catskillsmiss 
the  lowest  coal  beds.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  strata  of  the  conglomerate  its  carboniferous 
character  is  seen  by  the  black  shales  here  and 
there  pinched  among  its  mias^ve  blocks,  and 
by  seams  of  anthracite  of  a  few  inches  in  thick- 
ness contorted  into  strange  forms.  These,  be- 
fore their  real  relations  were  understood,  led 
to  futile  explorations  to  discover  workable  beds 
of  coal  in  the  hard  sandstones  of  these  sum- 
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uiits.  But  it  is  now  well  understood  that  the 
OatskUls  can  never  claim  regard  for  the  lalue 
of  their  minerfll  productions.  Their  ehief  in 
terest  lies  in  tlie  variety  and  beauty  of  their 
scenery.  Jn  a  field  of  very  limited  area,  easy 
of  access  iind  soon  explored,  they  piesent  a 
mnltjtude  of  picturesque  objects,  which  have 
long  made  them  a  favorite  reaort  of  arti-ftn  and 
of  ttiose  who  find  pleasure  in  the  wild  haunts 
of  the  mountaiua.  From  the  village  of  Cats- 
kill  a  stage  road  of  12  m.  leads  to  the  Moun 
tain  House,"  a  conspicnous  hotel,  perched 
upon  one  of  the  terraces  of  Pine  Orchard  moun- 
tain, at  an  elevation  of  3,500  ft.  above  the  river. 
Here  the  traveller  finds  a  cool  and  quiet  re- 
treat, and  a  convenient  starting  point  for 
his  explorations.  A  hotel  baa  recently  been 
erected  on  the  summit  of  "  Overlook  "  monn- 
tain,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Mountain  house, 
at  a  height,  it  ia  asserted,  of  3,800  H.  It  ia  ac- 
cessible from  Rondout.  From  these  hotels  are 
obtMued  extensive  views  of  the  fine  country 
around,  of  the  Hudson  river,  visible  with  aU 
the  towns  upon  its  banks  from  the  High- 
lands to  Albany,  and  of  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont, Massaohnsetts,  and  Connecticut.  The 
most  striking  featares  of  the  Calskills  are  the 
cascades  of  the  mountain  streams,  and  the  deep 
gorges  or  "cloves"  through  which  these  find 
th^  way  to  the  lower  lands.  The  highest  sum- 
mits are  Round  Top,  High  Peak,  and  Overlook, 
the  elevation  of  which,  according  to  barometri- 
cal measurements,  is  about  8,800  ft.  The  clove 
of  the  Catterskill,  or  Eaaterskill,  which  com- 
mencea  a  mile  W.  of  two  small  lakes,  lies  be- 
tween these  and  Round  Top,  the  latter  being 
on  the  S.  and  the  lakea  on  the  N.  side.  High 
Peak  is  6  m.  distant  from  the  head  of  the 
clove,  and  is  reached  by  a  foot  path.  The 
clove  ia  a  ravine  of  5  m.  in  length.  At  its 
head  the  rivnlet  from  the  lakes  meets  another 
branch  from  the  north,  and  their  united  waters 
flow  with  increasing  swiftness  to  a  point  where 
the  mountain  divides  like  the  cleft  foot  of  a 
deer,  leaving  a  deep  hollow  for  the  brook  to 
tumble  into.  The  descent  of  the  first  cascade 
ia  180  ft.,  that  of  the  second  80,  and  below 
these  there  is  another  faU  of  40  ft.  In  the 
winter  the  upper  fall  becomes  encaaed  in  a 
hollow  column  of  blue  ice,  which  reflects  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  thebrilliant  colors  of  the  prism. 
Below  the  falls  the  ades  of  the  gorge  risein  a 
auocesfflon  of  walls  of  rook  to  the  height  of  300 
ft.  or  more.  Other  falls  are  met  with  by  fol- 
lowing the  stream  down  toward  the  Hudson, 
till  2  m.  ubove  the  village  of  Catskill  the  waters 
are  discharged  into  the  stream  of  thia  name. 
The  Stony  clove  is  6  m.  W.  from  the  head  of 
the  Catterskill,  in  a  portion  of  the  gronp  called 
the  Shandaken  mountains ;  it  is  only  1^  ra. 
long.  The  clove  of  the  Plattekill  is  5  m.  8., 
beyond  the  Round  Top  and  High  Peak ;  its 
scenery  possesses  the  same  wild  cliaracter  as 
the  Catterskill.  Kumerous  side  streams  de- 
scend the  steep  monntain  on  its  S.  side  from  an 
altitude  of  2,000  ft.,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge 
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till  they  mmgle  their  waters  with  the  Plattt 
kill  Where  tJje  tiean.  first  fall'!  int)  the 
clove  it  f  s  id  t  k'.teDl  m  Miccesane  tails 
lOOOtt  mil       1-   n\     iTid      ii d    isstit^d 


by  others,  2,500  in  3  in. 
flow  down  the  E.  slopes  of  the  n 
find  their  way  into  the  Hudson.  On  the  W.  side 
the  drainage  is  into  the  Schohariekill,  which 
runsnorthward  and  falls  into  theMohawk  50  m. 
above  its  junction  with  lie  Hudson.  The  for- 
est growtii  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is 
black  and  white  oak,  inter^ersed  with  hick- 
ory, chestnut,  bnttemut,  ana  several  species  of 
pine.  Cedars  and  swamp  ash  are  found  in  the 
swamps.  The  hard-wood  growth  of  maple, 
beech,  and  birch  is  met  with  upon  tlie  better 
soils  up  the  mountain  sides,  while  hemlock, 
Bpmce,  and  the  balsam  fir  occupy  the  more 
barren  and  rocky  jilaces.  The  valleys  beyond 
the  E.  ridge  contain  forests  of  hemlock,  with 
beech,  birch,  and  wild  cherry  trees  intermixed. 
CATIiRADGUS,  a  S.  W.  county  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania;  area  about  1,260 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18T0,  43,909.  It  is  partly 
bounded  N.  by  Cattaraugus  creek.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  but  there  are  few  mountains  of 
considerable  altitude.  The  soil  isrich  andpro- 
ductive,  yieldmg  good  crops  of  grain  and  afioi'd- 
ing  excellent  pasturage.  The  Alleghany  river 
and  the  numerous  creeks  which  flow  through 
the  county  furnish  motive  power.  Bog  iron 
ore,  peat,  marl,  manganese,  and  sulphur  are 
found  in  different  places;  salt  springs  have 
been  discovered,  and  petrolenm  springs  exist 
in  the  E.  part.  Cattle  and  lumber  ate  the  prin- 
cipal exports,  the  transportation  of  which  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Erie  railway,  which 
traverses  the  county,  and  by  the  Genesee  val- 
ley canal,  which  extends  from  Rochester  to 
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Oleao.  The  county  is  also  traversed  by  the 
Bradford  braaoh  of  the  Erie  and  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Great  Western  railroads.  The  chief 
prodoofiona  in  1870  were  84,926  bashels  of 
wheat,  160,602  of  Indian  corn,  783,387  of  oats, 
340,803  of  potatoes,  144,919  tons  of  hay,  889,- 
133  lbs.  of  cheese,  2,700,365  of  butter,  110,063 
of  wool,  458,733  of  maple  sagar,  and  35,121  of 
hops.  There  were  10,687  horses,  44,463  milch 
cows,  18,583  other  cattle,  36,789  sheep,  and 
10,738  swine.  There  were  44  diecse  factories, 
15  tanneries,  8  cnrrying  establishments,  76  saw 
mills,  8  manofactories  of  agricnltnral  imple- 
mente,  11  f  h  ese  b  a,  J8  of  carriages  and 
wagons,!  ffimt  G  f  iron  castings,  18 
of  saddlery  and  ha  n  s,  7  of  sashes,  doors, 
and  blind  14  f  tm  pper,  and  sheet-iron 
ware,  3  of  w  II  n  g  mI  ind  13  grist  mills. 
Capital,  L  ttl   Vall 

C11TiR0(  I  VI  A  )  atowDofDahnatia, 
Austria,  capital  of  a  circle  of  its  name,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Montenegro  mountdns,  at  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  the  gidf  of  Oattaro,  337  m,  S.  E. 
of  Trieste,  and  43  ra.  N".  W.  of  Scntari,  Albania ; 
lat.  43°  35'  jr..  Ion.  18°  46'  E. ;  pop,  abont 
8,000;  of  the  circle,  36,000.  The  town  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes 
of  1563  and  1667.  The  streets  afe  narrow, 
but  the  town  is  fortified  by  a  castle  on  a 
cliff  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  port  was  made  a 
naval  depot  in  August,  1854.  The  harbor,  al- 
though one  of  the  best  in  the  Adriatic,  is  little 
frequented  by  shipping;  but  it  has  a  fair  share 
in  the  commerce  of  Dalmatia.  The  trade  of 
Oattaro  is  carried  on  by  tribes :  the  Dobrotas, 
ivhotradewithTriestejthePerastros,  with  Ven- 
ice, and  several  others.  The  principal  articles 
of  trade  are  wine,  oil,  figs,  wool,  silk,  honey, 
wax,  tallow,  smoked  meal,  dried  fish,  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  oharcoaL  Outeide  the  E. 
gate  of  the  town  is  the  bazaar,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  provisions  by  the  Montenegrins, 
liie  prinoipEd  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  col- 
legiate church,  numerous  other  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  2  Greek  churches,  6  convents,  a  hos- 
pital, a  gymnasium,  and  the  residences  of  the 
governor  and  the  bishop.  The  popular  language 
is  the  Slavic  dialect  of  Herzegovina,  but  Italian 
is  the  language  of  the  edacated  classes,  and  used 
in  the  transaction  of  jiublic  affairs.  The  major- 
ity of  the  population  of  the  town  and  circle  con- 
sists of  descendants  of  the  Slavs  who  invaded  the 
country  in  the  7th  century ;  the  rest  of  Italians, 
Bosnian  Greeks,  Serb  Morlaks,  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  gypsies.  The  Roman  Catholio  is  the  estab- 
lished religion,  but  abont  a  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation profess  the  Greek  faith. — In  the  middle 
ages  Cattaro  was  the  capital  of  a  prosperous  re 
public.  In  1420  it  sabmitt«d  to  the  Venetians 
in  1797  it  was  annexed  to  Austria ;  in  1805,  by 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  it  was  incorporated  it ' 
the  French  kingdom  of  Italy,  bnt  did  not  pi 
into  the  possession  of  the  Preneh  till  1807,  hs 
ing  been  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  the  inter- 
val. Finally,  in  1814  it  reverted  agwn  to 
tria.    In  1849  Cattaro  organized  an  independent 
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government,  but  in  January,  1850,  was  brought 
back  under  the  sway  of  Austria,  The  circle 
of  Oattaro  was  the  seat  of  the  Dalmatian  in- 
snrrectjon  of  1869.— The  gulf  of  Cattaro,  or 
Boccke  di  Gattaro,  the  Ehizonio  gulf  of  an- 
tiquity, is  a  tortuous  inlet  of  the  Adriatic, 
30  m.  long,  forming  three  basins  connected 
by  narrow  straits,  with  an  entrance  from  the 
sea  only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  is  renowned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  fort  of  Oastelnuovo 
defends  the  entrance. 

CATTEOIT,  or  Kitt^tt,  a  large  strait  lying  be- 
tween Gothland  in  Sweden  and  Jutland,  com- 
municating with  the  North  sea  through  the 
Skager  Rack  on  the  north,  and  with  the  Baltic 
through  the  Sound  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Belts  on  the  south ;  length  150  m. ;  breadtb  in 
the  central  part  about  90  m.  It  is  difBcult  of 
navigarion,  being  not  only  shallow  toward  the 
shores  and  irregular  in  depth,  but  obstructed 
by  several  sand  banks,  one  of  which  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  The  chief  islands  are 
LiBsO,  Anholt,  and  Sams5. 

CJTTERinOLE,  Geoi^e,  an  English  artist,  born 
at  Diokleburgh,  Norfolk,  in  1800,  died  in  1868. 
Uo  is  beat  known  as  a  painter  in  water  colors, 
although  in  his  later  years  he  worked  chiefly  in 
oil.  Scenes  from  the  feudal  ages  and  the  times 
of  the  English  civil  wars,  which  permitted  him 
a  variety  of  ornamentation  and  warm  coloring, 
were  his  fiivorite  themes.  His  most  celebrated 
pictures  are  "  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Spire," 
"Raleigh  witnessing  the  Death  of  Essex,"  and 
the  "Skirmish  on  the  Bridge."  He  painted 
innumerable  interiors  of  church  and  castle, 
together  with  designs  illustrative  of  Scott's 
novels,  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  times  of  the 
English  cavaliers,  &c. 

Clin,  or  diMtl,  an  .incient  German  people, 
who  according  to  Oseaar  lived  beyond  the  Ubii, 
whose  seat  was  about  Cologne,  and  were  divi- 
ded inland  from  the  Oherusci  by  a  wood  which 
he  caUs  Bacenis.  Tacitus  states  that  their 
country  lay  between  the  Rhino  and  Danube, 
extending  from  the  Black  Forest  on  the  south 
to  what  were  called  the  DecumaUi  Agri,  a  tract 
of  land  which  pwd  tithe  to  the  Romans,  and 
lay  along  the  latter  river,  to  the  northward. 
If  both  statements  be  accurate,  their  territory 
must  have  been  very  extensive,  including  Hesse- 
Oassel  on  the  nortii-and  Baden  on  the  south. 
Tacitus  describes  their  character,  habits,  and 
manner  of  life  as  far  less  barbarous,  so  far  at 
least  as  regai-ds  their  military  tactics,  than  those 
of  the  other  German  tribes.  Their  force  lay  in 
their  infantry,  whom,  besides  their  anns,  they 
loaded  with  tools  and  provisions.  They  did 
not  allow  their  young  men  to  cut  their  hair  or 
trim  their  beards  until  they  had  skin  an  enemy ; 
and  ail  youths  of  unusual  strength  and  size 
were  compelled  to  wear  an  iron  rii^  until 
they  should  have  gained  the  right  to  remove 
it  by  slaying  a  man  in  battle.  They  had  no  in- 
dividual property  in  land  or  houses,  but  held 
everything  in  common.    The  Romans  gained 
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many  advantages  over  them  under  Drusus  and 
under  Germanicns,  who  destroyed  Mattitnn, 
their  chief  town,  hut  never  wlially  conquered 
them.  They  are  last  mentioned  aa  existing 
toward  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  and  after- 
ward disappear  among  the  Franks. 

CATTLE,  a  class  of  domestic  animals.  In  its 
primary  sense,  horses  and  asses  are  inclnded 
in  the  term,  as  well  as  osen,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  and  perhaps  swine.  In  England,  beasts 
of  the  OS  species  are  more  precisely  described 
as  black  cattle  or  neat  cattle.  In  the  United 
States,  the  term  cattle  is  nsnally  applied  to 
homed  animals  alone.  Like  that  of  many 
other  species  of  animals  now  domesticated,  as 
the  sheep,  the  dog,  and  our  common  barnyard 
poujtry,  the  origin  of  the  domestic  os  cannot 
be  traced  distinctly  to  any  type  now  existing 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Tile  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  common  domestic  cattle  are  smooth 
un wrinkled  horns,  growing  sideways  at  their 
origin,  and  directed  upward,  or  In  some  breeds 
downward  and  forward,  with  a  semi-lunar 
curve.  The  forehead  of  the  common  ox  is  flat, 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  has  the  round 
horns  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  pro- 
jectile; horizontal  line,  separating  the  front 
from  the  occiput;  but  the  horns  themselves 
differ  so  widely  in  the  diflrerent  breeds,  which 
have  been  the  result  of  thousands  of  years  of 
domestication,  that  no  specific  character  can 
be  founded  upon  them.  In  color,  like  all 
highly  cultivated  domestic  animals,  they  mn 
through  all  hues  and  shades,  from  the  plain 
blacks,  whites,  browns,  reds,  duns,  grays,  and 
bines,  to  every  variety  of  piebald,  mottled, 
spotted,  flecked,  or  brindled;  the  colors  being 
in  some  degree  distinotive  of  the  various  select 
breeds.  Thus  the  Devonshires  mn  to  self-col- 
ored red  and  light  tan  or  dnn;  the  Durhams 
to  dark  red  piebald,  with  the  white  portions 
sometimes  flecked  or  sanded,  though  this  la 
rather  an  Ayrshire  mark;  the  Aldemeys  to 
light  red  or  yellow,  and  white;  the'Ajrshires 
to  roan  and  piebald;  and  the  small  Scottish 
kyloes,  or  mountain  oxen,  to  self-colored  blacks, 
Teds,  and  brindles.  In  Calabria  there  is  still 
large  breed  of  snow-white  cattle,  formerly  i 

Sreat  request  for  sacrificial  purposes,  which 
as  descended  unchanged  fl'Om  classic  ages; 
and  every  traveller  in  Italy  knows  the  lai^e, 
gentle,  gray  and  mouse-colored  oxen  of  tiae 
Oampagna.  In  Hungary  there  is  a  remarkable 
hreed  of  gray  or  dark  blue  cattle,  which  have 
wide- spreading  horns  and  coarse  flesh,  but  fat- 
ten eaaly.  In  the  East  there  exist  many  sin- 
gular and  distinct  species,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  perhaps  the  celebrated  sacred  or 
Brahman  bull:  a  heavy,  indolent,  phlegmatic 
iinimal,  with  rfiort  reflected  boms,  large  pen- 
dulous ears,  and  an  enormous  hamp  and  dew- 
lap of  solid  fatty  matter.  Its  coat  is  smooth, 
aai  sleeker  than  even  that  of  the  common 
cattle,  while  its  foi'm  approaches  nearer  to  that 
of  the  bison.  Besides  this,  they  have  the  hnge, 
morose,  almost  hairless  huflalo,  both  wild  and 


half  domesticated,  with  its  groat,  erect,  cres- 
cent-shaped horns,  of  18  inches  girth  at  the 
'  and  4  or  5  feet  measure  round  the  exte- 
jurve ;  the  little,  bump-backed  zebu ;  the 
yak,  or  granting  ok  of  Thiciet,  with  a  t^l  like 
that  of  a  horse ;  and  probably  many  other  varie- 
ties, yet  imperfectly  known  and  nndescribed. — 
as  formerly  supposed  that  domestic  cattle 
h  descended  from  the  wild  European  bison, 
•,nig  (see  ArnooHs) ;  but  Cuvier  has  shown 
this  idea  to  be  eri'oneous,  by  pointing  out  per- 
manent characteristic  distinctions  in  the  osseous 
structure,  particularly  in  the  formation  of  the 
sknll  and  msertion  of  the  horns.  It  appears 
tliat  there  has  been  generally  overlooked  by 
naturalists  a  race  of  perfectly  wild  cattle  pecu- 
liar to  the  British  isles,  which,  formerly  known 
as  the  wild  bull  of  the  great  Caledonian  forest, 
seems  to  have  ranged  all  the  woody  northern 
regions  of  the  island.  They  were  of  medium 
size,  compactly  built,  invariably  of  a  dingy, 
cream-colored  white,  with  jet-black  horns  and 
hoofe,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  ears  either 
black  or  dull  red.  They  are  represented  as 
having  formerly  had  manes;  but  that  charac- 
teristic is  lost.  Witliin  a  few  years  three  hei-ds 
of  these  cattle  were  in  existence:  one  in  the 
chase  of  Chillingham  castie,  the  property  of 
the  earl  of  Tankeiwille,  in  Northumberland; 
one  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  at  Hamil- 
ton castle,  in  Scotland ;  and  one  at  Drumlanrig, 
in  Dumfriesshire.  Lord  Tankerville's  herd 
were  red-eared  ;  those  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
had  the  black  ears  which  are  considered  char- 
acteristic of  the  pure  Scottish  race.  Although 
kept  in  conflnement  within  vast  enclosed  chases, 
these  cattle  were  perfectly  wild,  tameless,  and  . 
savage.  They  would  hold  no  connection  with 
other  cattle,  more  than  the  red  deer  will  with 
the  fallow ;  they  would  not  brook  the  approach 
of  man,  and  evinced  their  original  wild  nature 
by  the  pertinacity  witli  which  the  cows  con- 
cealed tiieir  calves  in  deep  brakes  of  fern  or 
underwood,  and  resisted  any  approach  to  their 
lair.  The  structural  chai'acterisIicB  of  these 
cattle  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  do- 
mestic ox;  their  invariable  self-color  is  a  cer- 
twn  evidence  of  the  purity  and  antiquity  of 
their  breed,  asit  isa  strong  proof  that  they  are 
not  the  descendants  of  tame  animals,  relapsed 
into  a  savage  state;  since  such,  as  is  tlie 
case  with  the  Sonth  American  herds,  long  re- 
tain their  variegated  hues,  the  tokens  of  do- 
mestication and  servitude. — Of  the  cattle  of 
continental  Europe,  the  Polish  or  Ukraine  ox- 
en are  large  and  strong,  and  fatten  readily,  the 
flesh  being  succulent  and  well  flavored.  The 
cows  are  shy,  not  fit  for  the  dairy ;  color  light 
gray,  seldom  black  or  white;  oxen  docile  at 
work.  On  the  plains  of  Jntland,  Ilolstein,  and 
Schleswig  there  is  a  fine  breed  with  small, 
crooked  horns,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the 
Friesland  and  Holdemess  hreed ;  colors  various, 
mouse  or  fawn  interspereed  with  white  being 
most  common.  Red  cows  of  this  breed  are 
seldom  seen.    The  cows  are  good  milkers  in 
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moderate  pastures.  The  oxen  fatten  well 
when  grazed  or  stall-fed  at  tlie  proper  age, 
being  fine  in  horn  anil  bone,  wide  in  loin,  but 
not  as  hardy  and  strong  for  labor  as  the  Hun- 
garian breed.  Nearer  the  Alps  the  cattle  are 
stronger  and  more  active.  The  largest  are 
among  the  Swiss.  The  Fribonrg  race  have 
very  rich  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  Gmyferes. 
The  cows  most  prized  are  large  and  wide  in 
tlie  iiank,  strong  in  the  horn,  short  and  strong 
in  bone;  they  show  a  prominence  abont  the 
root  of  the  tail  which  would  be  considered  a 
blemish  by  short-horn  breeders.  Their  milk 
is  rich  in  pasture,  or  when  stall-fed  on  clover 
or  Incern;  the  oxen  are  good  workers,  but 
heavy  and  slow,  and  fatten  welL  In  the  Jura 
there  is  a  small,  active  mountain  breed,  that 
keep  well  on  little  food ;  they  are  of  a  light 
red  color;  oien  active  and  strong  for  their 
size,  drawing  by  the  horns.  They  are  not 
profitable  for  staU-feeding,  but  good  for  moun- 
tam  cottagers,  as  they  climb  like  goats,  feeding 
on  the  patches  of  pasture.  The  Norman  breed 
give  character  to  all  the  cattle  in  the  north  of 
France,  except  near  the  eastern  frontier ;  they 
are  light  red,  sometimes  spotted  with  white; 
horns  short,  set  well  out,  and  turned  up  with 
a  black  tip;  legs  fine  and  slender;  hips  high; 
thighs  thin ;  good  milkers,  with  rich  milk. 
They  are  usudly  fed  on  thin  pastures,  along 
roads  and  the  balks  which  divide  fields.  In 
Normandy  the   pastures  are  better,   and   the 


cattle  larger.  The  Aldemeys  or  Jerseys,  in 
Prance,  are  supposed  to  be  a  smaller  variety 
of  the  Norman,  with  shorter  horns  and  more 
deer-like  forms.  This  breed  is  very  docile, 
having  been  for  generations  accustomed  to  be 
tethered  in  fields,  along  the  roads,  or  in  yards. 
They  are  found  in  gentlemen's  parks  and  plea- 
sure grounds  in  England.  A  large  number 
have  teen  brought  to  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  not  considered  bo  profitable  as  some 
other  breeds.  The  Italian  breed  is  moat  re- 
markable for  immense  length  of  horn.  No 
pains  is  expended  on  this  breed  except  in 
northern  Italy,  where  the  PaiTnesan  cheese  is 
made.  The  Italian  cattle  resemble  the  Swiss. 
— In  Ei^land  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  been 
carried   to  the  greatest   perfection.      Osesar 
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states  that  the  British  in  his  time  had  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  though  of  no  great  bulk 
or  beauty.  The  island  being  divided  into 
many  petty  sovereignties,  cattle  were  the 
safest  kind  of  property,  as  they  could  be  dr 
en  away  from  danger.  When  more  peace- 
ftil  limes  returned,  cattle  were  neglected  for 
other  productions,  their  size  and  number  di- 
minished, and  not  until  within  the  last  150 
years  was  any  considerable  effort  made  to  ' 
jirove  them.  The  breeds  in  England  are  su 
vai'ious  as  the  districts  they  inhabit,  or  tlie  tan- 
cies  of  the  breeders.  A  curious  clasailcation 
by  the  horns  has  obtained,  having  been  fonnd 
useful.  The  long-horns,  originally  from  Lan- 
cashire, were  much  improved  by  Mr,  Bakewell 
of  Leicestershire,  and  are  now  fonnd  in  the 
midland  counties.  The  short-horns  first  ap- 
peared in  Lincolnshire  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties, bnt  are  now  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
island.  The  middle-horns,  a  valuable  and 
beautiful  breed,  came  from  the  north  of  Devon, 
the  east  of  Sussex,  Herefordsliire,  and  GIou- 
eestershii'e.  Tlie  crumpled  horn  is  found  in 
Alderney,  on  the  south  coast,  and  in  almost 
every  park  in  small  numbers.  The  hornless  or 
polled  cattle  were  first  derived  from  Galloway, 
and  now  prevail  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Which 
is  the  oripnal  breed  of  all  has  been  disputed. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  the  long-horns  ai'e 
of  Irish  extraction ;  that  the  short-horns  were 
produced  by  the  efforts  of  breeders;  while  the 
polled,  though  found  in  certain  places  from  time 
immemorial,  are  supposed  to  be  accidental ;  and 
that  to  the  middie-liorns  must  therefore  be  as- 
cribed the  honor  of  being  tlie  ori^nal  breed. 
As  the  natives  of  Britain  retired  before  invur 
ders,  they  drove  their  cattle  to  the  fastnesses  of 
north  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Wales,  the  wealds  of  Sussex ;  and  there 
the  cattle  have  been  the  same  from  that  time 
until  now,  while  on  the  eastern  coast  the  cat- 
tle became  a  mongrel  breed,  conforming  them- 
selves to  pasture  and  climate.  Observation 
proves  that  the  oatOe  in  Devonshire,  Sussex, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  are  essentially  the  same 
— middle-liorned,  not  great  milkers,  active 
workers,  easy  to  fatten ;  all  showing  traces  of 
likeness  to  one  breed,  however  changed  by 
soil,  climate,  and  time. — The  earliest  importa- 
tion of  cattle  to  America  was  made  by  Colum- 
bus iu  1493;  hebrought  a  bnU  and  several  cows. 
Others  were  brought  by  sncce«ding  Spaniali 
settlers,  of  the  Estremadura  breed,  and  the  vast 
pampas  or  plains  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Spanish 
America  are  now  covered  with  immense  hei'ds 
of  cattle  descended  from  these.  They  are  of 
lai^e  size,  loi^-legged,  as  various  in  color  as 
other  breeds,  and  tiieir  distinguishing  charaw- 
teristic  is  their  long  and  widely  extended  horns. 
Herds  numbering  many  thousands  I'oam  at  will 
innwildstate,  under  the  care  of  a  race  of  herds- 
men called  gftuchos.  (See  Gauchos.)  Evei'y 
year  the  calves  are  caught,  branded  with  the 
marks  of  the  respective  owners  of  the  herds, 
and  tnmed  loose  again.    The  mode  of  captor- 
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mg  the  cattle  is  by  the  lasao  or  the  bolas,  and 
when  thns  ciraght  the  wildest  are  soon  reanoed 
to  subitnssion  Ihose  w  hict  are  retained  for 
dairy  and  other  domestio  purposes  are  kept  in 


staked  enclosures,  capable  of  holding  thonsands 
of  head,  and  called  eataneim.  The  lactifeioua 
qualities  of  the  cows  of  this  breed  are  far  be 
low  those  of  European  and  American  domeati 
cated  cattle,  bat  the  milk  ia  exceedingly  rich, 
and  partionlarly  adapted  to  cheese  making 
Oolomhia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  the  Argen 
tine  Republic  are  the  great  oattle-raiaing  toun 
tries  of  South  America.  In  Eonador,  Chili, 
Pern,  and  Bolivia  the  cattle  are  domesticated 
For  many  years  cattle  raiang  was  almost  the 
only  pursnit  of  Califoniians,  and  it  is  still  tht 
calling  of  a  large  nnmber  of  the  people.  Ii 
California,  and  also  in  Tesas,  the  cattle  of  SO 
or  50  owners  roam  over  the  pastures  of  all, 
eTory  animal  bearing  on  the  left  hip  the  brand, 
or  "iron"  as  it  ia  termed,  of  its  owner;  and 
the  keepers  or  herders  of  these  cattle  are  as 
espert  as  the  South  Americans  with  the  las- 
so. (See  BoLAS,  and  Lasso.) — The  Portuguese 
took  cattle  to  Newfonndland  about  1S53,  but 
no  trace  of  them  now  exists.  Worman  cattle 
were  brought  to  Canada  about  1600.  In  1611 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought  from  Devonshire 
and  Hertford shii-e  100  head  to  Jamestown.  In 
11)24  Francis  Winslow  brought  three  heifers 
and  a  buU  to  Maasachusetta.  At  this  period 
no  fixed  breeds,  as  such,  were  known  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  United  States  there  is  now  a  class 
of  natire  cattle,  arising  from  a  mixture  of  va- 
rious breeds  imported  by  the  eaily  settlers,  who, 
for  the  want  of  bams,  and  from  habits  eatabliah- 
ed  in  a  milder  climate,  allowed  their  cattle  to 
suffer  severely ;  many  perished,  the  survivors 
degenerating  in  size  and  quality.  As  agricul- 
ture advanced  and  settlers  became  more  pros- 
perous, the  cattle  were  improved ;  and  there 
are  to  be  found  in  different  districts  native  cat- 
tle varying  with  the  richness  of  soil,  salubrity 
of  climate,  and  care  of  breeders.  The  English 
breeds,  gaining  celebrity,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  enterprising  breeders  here,  who  corn- 


iced importing  the  Durhams,  Bevons,  Ayr- 
sliires,  Herefoi'ds,  and  Alderneys,  with  a  few 
Galloways  and  some  long-horns,  and  occasion^ 
ally  a  few  Scotch  cattle.  These  cattle,  import- 
ed at  great  cost,  and  not  inured  to  onr  climate 
and  rongh  treatment,  prospered  only  in  the 
best  situations,  and  for  a  long  period  attracted 
little  attention  from  ordinai-y  formers.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  many  places  where  the  pure 
breeds  are  propagated,  each  having  its  advo- 
cates ;  while  farmers  who  make  money  from 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  stoutly  maintain  the 
vidue  of  native  cattle  and  their  crosses  with  the 
beat  breeds.  There  are,  however,  few  neigh- 
borhoods where  traees  of  imported  blood  may 
not  be  found ;  indeed,  the  high  prices  for  cattle 
and  their  products  which  have  prevailed  ance 
1850  have  done  much  to  atimumte  breedera  to 
improvement.  The  short-horn  or  Durham  is 
becoming  the  favorite  breed  in  the  West.  The 
model  of  this  breed  formi  a  solid  rectangle,  or 
parallelopiped,  when  the  head  and  kes  are  re- 


moved, leaving  no  unfilled  space  and  much 
solid  meat  with  little  offal.  Of  tliis  breed  ' '  Al- 
len's American  Short-Hom  Herd  Book  "  says ; 
"  They  are,  as  a  race,  good  milkers,  remarkable 
in  the  richness  of  its  quality,  and  the  quantity 
is  frequently  surprising.  For  beef,  they  are 
linrivmled.  Their  capacity  to  accnmulate  flesh 
is  enormous,  and  they  feed  with  a  kindliness 
and  tlirift  never  wtoeased  in  our  native  breeds. 
In  mUk,  instances  have  been  frequent  in  which 
they  have  j^ven  24  to  36  quarts  a  day,  on  grass 
pasture  only,  for  weeks  together;  yielding  10 
to  15  lbs.  of  butter  per  week.  Cows  have 
slaughtered  1,200  to  1,600  lbs.  neat  weight, 
with  extraordinary  proof;  and  bullocks  upward 
of  2,500  lbs."  The  short-horn  crosses  with  na- 
tive stock  are  much  prized,  forming  good  milk- 
ers, easy  keepers,  and  profitable  animals  for 
beef,  and  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  farmers 
prove  better  than  the  pure  breed  of  sliorl^homs. 
About  1885  some  Ayrshireawere imported,  and 
this  breed  has  ever  since  borne  in  the  United 
States  a  high  character  for  milk,  yoke,  and 
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shambles.  The  Hereford  breed  does  not  seem, 
to  find  generai  favor.  A  large  herd  of  Alder- 
neya,  of  the  most  Bjnunetrical  proportions  for 
that  breed,  was  imported  some  years  eince,  and 
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Beem  admirably  adapted  to  light  thm  pastures. 
Though  their  milk  is  very  rich,  tlie  quantity  is 
small.  They  are  poor  for  beef,  and  not  famous 
as  workers ;  some  breeders  in  the  eastern  states, 
however,  believe  them  to  be  very  profitable  for 
iiutter  and  cheese.  The  long-horns  have  been 
sparingly  imported,  and  do  not  find  favor.  The 
Susses  are  better  liked,  though  few  have  been 
introduced,  while  their  supposed  congeners,  the 
Devons,  are  held  bymany  intelligent  men  to  be 
superior  to  the  Durhams  for  all  the  southern  and 
most  of  the  older  states.  Being  an  original 
breed,  and  without  cross  or  admixture  of  blood, 
they  have  sustained  a  superior  capability  of 
improvement  among  the  best  breeders  wher- 
ever they  ha^e  been  bred  with  care.  The  hide 
is  soft  and  mellow,  indicating  an  aptitude  to  fat- 
ten, the  bones  small,  and  in  color,  graee,  and 
elegance  of  carriage,  they  possess  a  superiority 
over  all  other  British  cattle.  The  little  Kerry 
cow  of  Ireland,  termed  the  "  poor  man's  cow," 


lias  been  recommended  for  poorer  lands  in 
mountainous  regions,  but  as  yet  no  steps  have 
been  taken  to  introduce  her  there.— Cattle  have 
many<v)mplaints,  yet  generally  they  ore  exempt 


from  great  mortality.  Sometimes,  however,  an 
epidemic  firevsuls  widely  among  them  for  a 
time,  carrying  off  great  numbers.  (See  Mub- 
KAiw,  and  pLBCEO-PKBUMONiA.)  Occaaonally 
the  "  milk  sickness  "  appears  in  some  districts 
W,  of  tbe  Alleghanies,  when  the  animal  sickens 
and  dies,  giving  the  peculiar  disease  to  all  who 
partake  of  her  milk  or  fiesh.  It  is  snpposed  to 
originate  from  the  rAui  toxicodendron  or  poison 
ivy.  The  remedyis  feeding  ia:^  quantities  of 
Indian  com.  The  horn  distemper  and  hoof  ail 
sometimes  prevail  estenavely,  and  about  cities 
where  the  cattle  are  closely  confined  and  badly 
fed,  they  become  ulcerated  and  othei^wise  dis- 
eased. No  ciass  of  animals  are  so  free  from 
maladies  as  neat  cattle  when  trell  treated.  Good 
pasturage,  good  hay,  grain,  roots,  and  water, 
and  dry  stables,  with  sufUoient  exercise,  are 
necessary  to  maintain  good  health  in  cattle  or 
to  improve  their  condition.  Variety  of  food  ia 
essential,  and  the  feedingof  roots  in  winter  ia 
particularly  necessary.  The  practice  of  soiling 
in  summer  has  found  favor  with  those  who  have 
fairly  tried  it.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  cool,  clean 
stables,  and  greenrye,  oats,  com  sown  broadcaat, 
lucem,  clover,  and  sorghum  are  cut  and  carried 
to  them.    (See  Oaif,  and  Os.) 

CITTIWIR,  or  KUtrwar,  a  penmsula  in  N. 
W.  India,  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the 
province  of  Gnzerat,  or  the  Guicowar's  do- 
minions, boraided  ~E.  by  the  gutf  and  run  of 
Cntch,  N.  E.  by  the  British  provinces  of  Rsj- 
pootana  and  Malwa,  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Cambay, 
and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  sea.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  20°  43'  and  23°  10'  N.,  and  Ion,  69° 
5'  and  72°  14'  E,  The  principal  product  is  cot- 
ton. The  gi'ains  chiefly  cultivated  are  wheat, 
mdze,  and  millet.  The  sugar  caue  is  grown 
extensively,  but  is  only  made  to  produce  mo- 
lasses or  ffoor.  The  Catty  war  horse,  once  cele- 
brated, has  deteriorated.  A  breed  of  kine 
called  desam  and  buffaloes  are  much  valued. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  fertile,  bnt  numerous 
streams  and  wells  afford  ample  means  of  irri- 
gation, all  the  rivers  taking  their  rise  in  the 
central  part  of  the  pro™ice.  Toward  the 
south  some  of  the  hills  are  over  1,000  ft. 
high.  Deep  ravines  and  caverns  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  afford  safe  retreats  against  attack. 
A  locality  of  wooded  hills  called  the  Gir  is 
haunted.by  wild  animals  of  the  most  ferocious 
kind,  and  noted  for  its  deadly  climate.  The 
ravages  of  migratory  rats  produced  such  a  ter- 
rible famine  in  1814,  that  this  year  has  since 
been  called  the  rat  year.    (See  Guzeeat.) 

CITCLLCS,  Ctin  TaleHas,  a  Boman  poet,  bom 
in  Verona  in  87  B.  0.,  died  in  or  after  47.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  his  father  was 
a  hospea  of  Julius  Cfesar,  a  tie  sacred  among  the 
Romans.  The  son  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Cornelius  Nepos,  Cicero,  and 
other  notable  men ;  .but  possessing  a  moderate 
fortune,  he  did  not  enter  upon  public  life,  liv- 
ing in  retirement  at  Rome  and  at  his  villa  near 
Tibur,  He  is  the  earliest  Latin  lyric  poet  of 
any  importance.     We  have  116  poems  of  Oa- 
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tullus,  mostly  short  and  without  arrangement 
by  subjects ;  a  few  are  strictly  lyrical,  some  are 
ele^ac,  one  is  heroio,  but  most  are  epigram- 
matio.  From  his  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
Catullus  was  called  doetus,  but  he  possessed 
much  originality ;  there  is  in  his  style  a  certain 
air  of  antiquity  which  the  Romans  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  text  of  Catullus  seems  to  have 
been  early  con-upted;  all  M88.  are  derived 
from  one  source,  and  that  an  imperfect  one. 
There  are  several  poems  of  unknown  anthor- 
ship  which  are  ascribed  to  Catullus;  the  elder 
Phny  mentions  De  tncanta/mentia ;  and  GvrU 
and  Pendgiliiim  Veneru  have  been  atlribnted 
to  him,  but  the  latter  is  now  generally  behoved 
to  have  been  written  by  Floras  in  the  Sd  cen- 
tury. In  his  epigrammatic  poems  the  Boman 
spirit  prevMls,  and  in  the  elegiac  the  Greek, 
Most  of  his  epigrams  are  pleaSant  light  impromp- 
tus, fuU  of  irony  and  satire,  of  various  forms 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  they  con- 
tain many  obscure  passages  and  some  allusions 
offensive  to  modern  ears ;  they  are  corojKised 
in  13  different  metres.  The  elegies  are  imita- 
tions of  the  Greek,  especially  of  Callimachus 
and  Sappho;  they  exhibit,  however,  great 
vigor  of  language,  and  less  frivolity  than  his 
epigrams.  A  good  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Sillig  (Gottingen,  1828);  of  more  recent 
editions,  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  E.  Ellis 
(1866).  They  have  been  translated  intoEng- 
lish  by  G.  Lamb  (1821),  T.  Martin  (1881),  J. 
Cranstonn  (1867),  and  R.  Ellis  (1671). 

ClTtLVS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  of  Uie 
plebeian  gens  Lutatia.  L  Caiu  LatMins,  con- 
sul with  Aulas  Postumius  Albinos  in  242  B. 
0,  On  March  10,  341,  he  won  a  great  and 
decisive  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
near  the  island  of  .^gusa.  This  battle  put 
an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war,  compelling 
Hamilcar  to  agree  to  most  disadvantageons 
terms  of  peace.  CatuJns  clwmed  and  obtained 
a  triumph,  which  was  celebrated  on  Oct.  4. 
II>  (^dBtis  LiUvttnSi  consul  with  Cmus  Marius 
in  102  B.  C,  died  in  87.  He  entered  upon 
his  term  of  office  Just  as  a  powerful  body  of 
northern  tribes  were  preparing  to  descend  npon 
Italy.  Marius,  with  one  portion  of  the  army, 
was  sent  to  oppose  the  Teutons,  who  were 
about  to  enter  the  country  from  Gaul  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  modem  Nice ;  while  Ca- 
tnlns  undertook  to  oppose  the  Oimbri  who  were 
advancing  from  the  Tyrol.  He  took  up  a  posi- 
tion not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Adige, 
and  awaited  their  attack;  but  the  enemy,  in 
spite  of  his  opportunities  for  defence,  assailed 
him  with  such  violence  as  to  drive  his  army 
across  the  Po.  Marius,  who  had  meanwhile 
defeated  the  Teutons  at  the  battle  of  Aqnte 
Sextiie,  and  returned  to  Rome,  now  hastened 
to  aid  his  colleague.  His  aiiny  and  that  of 
Catulus  recrossed  the  Po  and  defeated  the 
Cirabri  at  Vercell®  (Vercelli).  The  accounts 
of  this  battle,  which  was  fought  in  July,  101, 
are  rendered  most  obscure  by  the  jealousy  of 
partisan  writers,  some  of  whom  ^ve  all  the 
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glory  to  Marius,  others  to  Oatulus.  It  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  former,  if  tlio  ac- 
counts of  the  pubUo  feelii^  at  Rome  are  to  be 
trusted.  In  the  civil  war  Catulus  espoused  the 
canse  of  Sulla,  and  was  among  those  named  in 
the  lists  of  the  proscription  of  8T  B.  C.  He 
preferred  suicide  to  falling  by  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  killed  himself  by  suffocation  with 
the  fumes  of  charcoal.  111.  Qihitiis  Lntatlas, 
son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  60  B.  C.  He 
earned  distinction  by  his  honesty  and  patriots 
ism,  and  was  made  consul  in  78.  He  quelled 
a  revolution  which  his  colleague  Lepidns  ex- 
cited ailer  the  death  of  Sulla.  In  65  he  was 
made  censor.  Catulus  is  highly  praised  by 
Cicero,  whom  he  earnestly  aided  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

CITVBZE,  Jtan,  a  French  heretic,  bom  at  Li- 
moux,  died  at  the  stake  at  Toulouse  in  June, 
15S2.  He  was  a  popular  professor  of  law  and 
other  sciences,  and  was  driven  in  15S1  from 
his  native  place  on  account  of  his  heretical 
doctrines.  Tlie  nest  jeai-  he  was  arrested  in 
Toulouse  and  sentenced  to  be  burned.  The 
accounts  are  conflicting  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise facts,  but  it  is  certtun  that  he  was  put  to 
death  as  a  heretic,  and  that  his  friends,  and 
especially  his  popils,  regarded  him  as  a  martyr. 
Etienne  Volet,  who  defended  him  in  a  pubho 
speech  (Oct.  9,  1582),  was  himself  eventually 
doomed  to  a  martyr's  death  in  Paris,  Ana.  3, 
1546.  Rabelais  alludes  to  the  ti'agic  end  of 
Oaturze  in  his  Pantagrud. 

ClCCl,  a  river  of  South  America,  rising  in 
that  part  of  the  Colombian  Andes  called  Para- 
mo d^  Guunacos,  in  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia, lat.  2°  N.,  Ion.  76°  30'  V.  On  de- 
scending from  the  mountains,  its  course  is  W. 
until  about  15  m.  W.  of  the  town  of  Popayan, 
where  it  bends  N._,  and  flows  with  the  impetu- 
osity of  a  mountain  stream  almost  parallel  to 
the  Magdaleno,  which  river  it  enters  at  the 
town  of  Nechi,  lat.  fi"  N.  The  whole  course 
of  tiie  Cauca  is  about  600  m. ;  it  is  navigablo 
only  for  small  crafl,  and  not  above  Cali,  which, 
with  Toro,  Bnga,  Antioquia,  and  TTeehi,  are 
the  principal  towns  npon  its  banks.  The  val- 
ley which,  it  waters,  lying  between  the  W.  and 
centr^  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  is  one  of  the 
mc«t  fertile  in  the  western  continent, 

CmCA,  a  state  of  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, bounded  S.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  E.  by 
Oundinamarca,  S.  by  Ecuador,,  and  W.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean;  area,  260,000  sq.m.;  pop.  about 
435,000.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  one  of  the  richest,  most  fer- 
tile, and  most  populous  districts  in  South  Amer- 
ica. It  consists  of  two  plateaus  of  different 
elevation,  and  consequently  of  different  tem- 
perature ;  the  land  is  well  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces the  various  cereals,  coffee,  sugar,  tobac- 
co, cotton,  and  cocoa,  the  kst  being  especially 
abundant;  and  vast  and  rich  pastures  afford 
nourishment  for  innumerable  herds  of  cattle 
and  mules.  The  fields  and  farmliouses  present 
the  appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort.    Gold 
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has  been  found  in  the  upper  part  of  tiie  valley. 
Capital,  Pop  ay  an. 

ClIIOlSll.    See  Cadc&bus. 

CIVCISUN  RACE.    See  Ethholo&y. 

CirClSTS,  a  general  name  given  to  the  re^on 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  therein  which 
streteh  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
the  mountains  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  r^on  troy- 
ersed  by  the  range  diagonally  from  N.  W.  to 
S.E.  forms  the  Russian  lieutenancy  of  Cauca^a. 
It  lies  between  lat.  38°  50'  and  46"  30'  N.,  and 
Ion.  87°  and  50°  30'  E.  Its  longest  diameter, 
N.  V.  to  S.  E.,  is  about  SOO  m. ;  area  about 
170,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  4,861,824.  It  is 
divided  into  the  fojiowing  governments  and 
districts :  Kuban,  Stavropol,  Terek,  Daghestan, 
Zakatal,  Tiflis,  Kutais,  Sukhnm,  Tohemomore 
(Black  Sea),  Elizabethpol,  Baku,  and  Erivan. 
The  first  five,  which  lie  in  Europe,  are  called 
Ciacanoaaia,  and  embrace,  among  others,  the 
territories  of  the  Kuban  and  Nagai  Cossacks, 
the  Eabarda,  the  Tchetchna,  and  the  land  of 
the  Lesbians;  the  last  seven  lie  in  A^a,  are 
designated  as  Transcaucasia,  and  include  Cir- 
cassia,  Abkhasia,  Mingrelia,  Imerethia,  Georgia, 
Bussian  Armenia,  and  Shirvan.  An  outline  of 
the  central  part  of  the  country  would  represent 
a  system  of  round-topped  monntains,  exhibit- 
ing few  of  those  peaks  which  distinguish  the 
Alpine  and  other  chains,  their  sides  seamed 
with  deep  but  fertile  valleys,  descending  to  the 
steppes  or  plains  which  stretch  N.  into  the 
main  country  of  the  Cossacks,  and  8.  E.  toward 
Persia.  The  Caucasus  range  commences  in  a 
line  of  difia  fronting  on  the  Caspian  sea,  at 
the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  whence  the  main 
chain  stretches  in  a  N".  "W.  direction  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  a  distance  of  700  m., 
and  terminates  in  the  promontory  where  the 
sea  of  Azov  unites  with  the  Black  sea,  near  the 
Rnssian  fortress  of  Anapa.  From  the  main 
chain  other  ranges  branch  N.  and  8.,  giving 
the  hill  country  a  width  of  from  65  to  160  m. 
The  principal  subsidiary  chains  are  on  the 
north.  The  principal  summits  are  Mount 
Elbruz  or  Elburz,  on  the  N.  E.  confines  of 
Abkhasia,  18,514  ft.  hirfi:  Kasbek,  W.  of  the 
road  from  Mozdok  to  Tiflis,  about  16,500  ft. 
(like  the  preceding,  first  ascended  by  three 
young  English  tourists,  Freshfleld,  Tucker,  and 
Moore,  in  July,  1868);  and  Syrkhubaraom,  be- 
tween Elbruz  and  Kasbek,  about  10,600  ft. 
The  pass^e  of  these  mountains  is  effected 
through  defiles,  some  of  which  have  a  historic 
celebrity.  Such  are  the  Caucasian,  now  called 
the  Darial  pass  or  pass  of  Yladikavkar ;  the 
Albanian  or  Sannatic  pass  in  Daghestsn;  and 
the  Iberian,  now,callod  the  Sharapan  pass,  in 
Imerethia.  Only  one  road  is  practicable  for 
carriages,  that  from  Mozdok  to  Tiflis,  by  the 
Darial  pass  and  the  valley  of  the  Terek.  The 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus  are  either  flat  or 
round-topped.  The  geolopcal  strnoture  of 
the  greater  portion  is  of  secondary  forma- 
tion, interspersed  with  volcanic  rocks.     The 
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and  central  ridge  are  granitic;  on 
each  side  the  granite  has  schistose  mountains 
joining  it,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  calcare- 
ous hills  whose  bases  are  covered  by  sandy 
downs.  The  moimtains  are  more  abrupt  on 
their  north  face ;  southward  they  descend  by  a 
succession  of  terraces.  Snow  rests  on  summits 
over  11,000  ft.  in  altitude  throughout  the  year. 
The  glaciers  are  but  of  limited  estent,  and  no 
active  volcanoes  are  known.  Earthquakes  oc- 
cur. There  ai-e  few  lakes.  Twelve  watersheds 
or  channels  are  counted,  six  on  the  N.  dope, 
and  ^3  on  the  S.  The  principal  rivers  on  the 
northward  are  the  Kuma  and  the  Terek,  flow- 
ing E.  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kuban,  W.  to 
the  Black  sea.  On  the  8.  the  Knr  (the  Cyrus 
of  the  ancients)  flows  E.,  and  the  Eion  (Phasis) 
W. — The  country  of  the  Caucasus  possesses 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  arid  heats  of 
the  valley  to  the  cold  of  perpetual  snow.  V^- 
etation  in  the  habitable  districts  is  luxuriant. 
Forests  of  the  finest  timber  clothe  the  hills  al- 
most to  the  snow  line.  Grain  will  grow  at  an 
elevation  of  7,000  ft.  In  the  central  belt  the 
ordinary  species  of  fruits  produce  well.  Dates, 
pomegranates,  and  figs  ripen  in  the  valleys. 
Bice,  flax,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  sure  crops. 
The  calture  of  sugar  cane,  silk,  and  cotton  has 
been  introduced  into  some  locaUties.  The  tea 
plant  has  been  recently  inti^oduced  at  Sukhum 
Kaleh,  on  the  Black  sea.  Among  the  produc- 
tions peculiar  to  the  Caucasus  are  a  species  of 
cochineal  insect ;  a  hard- wood  tree  called  lo- 
cally nttfhelia,  with  wood  of  a  rose  color,  suit- 
able for  cabinet  work ;  also  the  Caucasian  goat, 
celebrated  for  the  value  of  its  hair ;  and  a  wild 
animal  of  the  feline  species,  called  by  the  na- 
tives chaua.  The  horses  of  the  Caucasus  bear 
a  high  character  for  endurance  and  docility. 
Wild  cattle  are  found  in  the  forests.  Wolves, 
bears,  jackals,  lynses,  and  the  minor  fur-bearing 
animals,  are  numerous.  The  wool  of  the  oi-di- 
nary  breeds  of  sheep  is  long  and  fine.  Almost 
every  species  of  birds  known  to  the  latitude 
are  tbund  here.  Few  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  gold  appears  to  be  totally  wanting; 
iron,  copper,  saltpetre,  and  lead  are  found,  the 
last  in  considerable  quantity. — The  Caucasians 
proper,  including  Circassians,  Mingrelians,  Ab- 
khasians,  Ossetes,  Tchetchentzes,  Lesghians, 
Gmsians,  and  many  other  tribes,  of  Indo-Eu- 
ropean race,  are  generally  a  bold  and  resolute 
people,  hunters,  robbers,  and  gueiillas  from 
choice,  shepherds  and  agriculturists  only  from 
necessity.  Although  hospitable,  they  are  jeal- 
ous and  revengefliL  They  five  in  villages  built 
of  stone.  Formerly  their  yonth  of  botli  sexes 
were  raised  for  sale  in  the  slave  markets  of 
Constantinople ;  but  that  trafiic  has  been  sup- 
pressed. Their  political  organization  was  for- 
merly a  loose  sort  of  republicanism,  under 
the  nominal  presidency  of  a  hereditary  prince ; 
but  the  rule  of  Russia  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished over  them.  Literatare  they  have  none. 
Their  religion  is  an  offehoot  of  Mohammed- 
anism,  corrupted   trom  many  sources. — An- 
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cient  history  raatea  freqneDt  mention  of  tlie 
Oauoasns.  Hero  Prometheus  was  chained. 
Deucalion,  Pjrrha,  and  the  Argonanta,  Sesos- 
tria  and  the  Egyptiana,  the  Scythians,  Mithri- 
dates.  Pompey,  and  Tr^an  are  associated  with 
its  history.  The  Atalra,  Tartars,  and  Turko- 
mans suoeeasiTely  ravaged  the  country  to  its 
haae.  Enssia  and  Per^  then  strolled  for  its 
possession,  until  in  1818  the  Russians,  after 
having  occupied  Mingrelia,  Imerethia,  and 
Geor^a,  became  nominally  possessed  of  the 
S.  E.  parts  of  the  mountains  by  treaty.  A 
desultory  warfare  of  several  years  ended  hy  the 
mountaineers  being  reduced  to  a  condition 
nearly  approaching  sabjection.  But  in  1828  a 
new  movement  sprung  up  in  the  mountains. 
Koharamed,  the  mollab,  commenced  against 
the  Russians  a  campaign  in  Daghestan.  A 
chieftain  named  Kasi-Mollah  was  soon  recog- 
nized aa  the  head  of  the  movement,  having  for 
bis  aid  a  young  man  named  Shamjl.  In  1829 
the  N,  W,  portion  of  the  mountains  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  by  the  treaty  of 
Adiianople,  but  the  Circassians  soon  rose  in 
arms  against  them.  The  various  tribes  now 
united  in  resistance,  hut  the  Lesghians  and 
Tohetchentzes  bore  the  hrnnt  of  the  sti-uggle. 
Kasi  kept  up  a  resistance  to  the  Russian 
power  till  1831,  when  he  was  shut  up  in 
Himry.  The  Russians  stormed  the  place,  and 
the  chief  was  slain.  Hamsad  Bey  next  toofe 
the  field,  hut  his  career  was  cut  short  by 
assassination.  The  mollah  Mohammed  being 
now  dead,  Shamyl  was  elected  his  successor, 
and  carried  on  the  war  with  varying  success. 
In  1837  Shamyl  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  Russians  under  Gen,  Ivelitch.  Durit^ 
1838  the  Caucasians  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  future  rewstance.  The 
passes  of  the  mountains  were  fortified,  and 
the  strong  position  of  Aknigo  was  put  in 
readiness  to  stand  a  siege.  In  1839  the  Rus- 
sians, under  Gen.  Grabbe,  entered  the  territory, 
defeated  the  Caucasians,  and  drove  thera  back 
npon  Akulgo,  which  was  finally  taken,  Aug. 
23,  after  a  blockade  of  72  days,  and  three 
days'  hand-to-hmd  fighting.  Tlie' Caucasians 
once  more  nominally  succambed  to  the  Rus- 
sian power,  but  in  March,  1840,  they  again  re- 
volted. Having  found  European  tactics  inef- 
fective in  the  previous  campaign,  they  fell 
back  on  their  old  system  of  guerilla  warfare. 
Gen.  Grabbe  again  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  mountfuns,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  nest  attempt  was  made  in  1845  by  Prince 
Vorontzoff,  governor  general  of  the  Russian 
Caucasian  provinces.  He  penetrated  to  Dargo, 
which  he  found  in  flames.  The  campaign  be- 
ing over,  a  new  plan  of  action  was  introduced 
against  Wie  mountaineers.  Hitherto  the  tactics 
had  been  to  bring  them  to  pitched  battle,  with 
the  hope  of  breaking  their  strength  at  a  single 
blow.  Now  the  plan  was  to  send  detached 
columns  against  isolated  spots,  and  where" 
foolJng  was  obtained  to  erect  a  fort  on  it.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Caucasians  continned 
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carry  on  offensive  operations.  In  1846  they 
swept  the  line  of  Russian  forts,  and  returned 
to  tiieir  mountains  laden  with  plunder.  In 
1848  and  1850  they  made  similw  expeditions, 
in  1353  they  took  from  the  Russians  sev- 
eral guns,  and  drove  them  back  from  eight 
leagues  of  territory.  During  the  Crimean  war 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  operations  in  the 
Caucasus.  In  1836  the  Russians  opened  a  war- 
fare,  which  they  continued  till  April,  1859, 
when  the  capture  of  the  stronghold  of  Veden 
■tually  decided  tlie  contest  Shamyl  retreated 
hia  last  stronghold,  the  mountain  fort  of 
Ghnnib,  near  the  Caspian  sea.  Here,  on  Sept. 
6,  he  was  defeated  after  a  desperate  conflict 
and  forced  to  surrender,  and  was  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  but 
treated  witli  the  utmost  consideration.  The 
Caucasus  had  in  many  parta  become  desolate. 
The  bulk  of  surviving  Circassians  emigrated  to 
Turkey.  (See  Shamtl.) 
CirCiStlS,  Indian.  Sec  Hindoo-Koosh. 
CirCHON,  Joseph,  a  Canadian  statesman  and 
journalist,  bora  in  Quebec  in  1820.  He  studied 
law,  but,  though  admitted  to  the  bar,  never  prac- 
tised. In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
for  the  couffty  of  Montmorency,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  parliament  since  that  time.  In  1651 
he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  declined. 
The  next  year  he  attempted  to  form  a  French 
Canadian  conservative  oppoation,  but  without 
success.  In  1855  he  became  a  member  of  the 
administration  as  commissioner  of  crown  lands, 
and  under  his  name  a  report  was  published 
attacking  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
company.  From  1867  to  1872  he  was  speak- 
er of  the  senate.  He  afterwai'd  resigned  his 
place  in  the  administration  and  went  into 
opposition.  In  1842  he  founded  the  "Quebec 
Journal,"  and  has  conducted  it  ever  since. 

CIDCHI,  Aagasdn  Louis,  a  French  mathema- 
tician, bora  in  Paris,  Aug.  21, 1789,  died  May 
23,  1857.  Admitted  in  1805  to  the  polytech- 
nic school,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  solu- 
tion of  difficult  problems.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  academy  in  1816,  and  about  the  same  time 
appointed  professor  of  mechanics  in  the  poly- 
technic school.  The  .iournals  of  the  academy 
and  several  European  mathematical  journals 
contaiu  numerous  memoirs  from  his  pen.  His 
attaehment  to  Bourhon  legitimacy  prevented 
him  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  by 
which  alone  he  could  retain  the  public  offices 
which  he  held  in  1830,  or  accept  those  offered 
him  on  subsequent  occasions.  In  1848,  how- 
ever, he  was  appointed  to  the  ehiwr  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy  which  was  then  instituted 
at  the  Paris  university;  but  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  alliance,  he  relinquished  his  post 
in  June,  1852.  He  made  contributions  to  al- 
most every  branch  of  mathematics,  hut  his 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  residual  and 
imaginary  calculus.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are:  Ooiir»  d^analyae  (Paris,  1821); 
Leponi  »ur  lea  application*  du  ealcul  infiniU- 
iimal  d  la  georaitHe  {2  vols.,  lS26-'8);  Exer- 
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citf^  matliejaatiqites  (1826-'9);  Sur  I'apph 
tioit  du  calcvX  de  reaidui  (1837);  Lefom  sttr  is 
cdt/iul  differential  (1829) ;  Mimoire  »ut  la  dia- 
perticn  de  la  Iwmi^re  (1836);  and  Bxerdcm 
d'analyte  et  de  pkytique  matMmatique  (8  Tola., 
1889).  His  jiditieo-religiona  writingB  testify 
both  to  his  faith  in  legitimacy  in  politics,  and  in 
lioman  Oatholicism  in  reiidon.  One  of  hi9  most 
eharaoteristic  works  of  lie  kind  is  hia  poem 
GharUi  V.  en  Eapagne  (1834). 

Circus,  a  word  of  American  origin,  em- 
ploved  in  the  United  States  to  designate  a  part 
of  the  politKal  maohmery  of  tne  country, 
which,  though  resting  merely  on  usage,  forms 
a  marl>.ed  teature  of  the  American  political 
Hy-.tem  The  oldest  written  use  of  this  word 
la  probably  m  the  following  passage  in  John 
Adams's  diarv,  dated  Bo'iton,  rebruary,  1763 : 
'  This  day  learned  that  the  oauoua  club  meets 
at  certain  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes, 
the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment.  He  has 
a  large  house,  and  he  Las  a  movable  partition  in 
his  garret  which  lie  takes  down,  and  the  whole 
olub  meets  in  one  room.  There  they  smoke 
tobacco  till  you  cannot  aee  from  oue  end  of  the 
garret  to  the  other.  There  tliey  drink  flip,  I 
suppose,  tiHA  there  they  choose  a  moderator 
who  puts  questions  to  &e  vote  regularly,  and 
selectmen,  overseers,  coilectors,  wardens,  fire 
wards,  and  representatives  are  regularly  chosen 
before  they  are  chosen  by  the  town.  They 
send  committees  to  wait  on  tho  merchants' 
dull,  and  to  propose  and  join  in  the  choice  of 
men  and  measures.  Capt.  Canningham  says 
they  have  often  selected  him  to  go  to  those 
caucuses,"  &c.  Gordon,  in  hia  "  History  of  the 
American  Eevolntion,"  under  date  of  1T76, 
traces  this  practice  to  n  much  earlier  date: 
"More  tlian  60  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Adams's 
father  and  30  others,  one  or  two  from  the  north 
end  of  the  town  where  all  the  ship  business  is 
carried  on,  used  to  meet,  make  a  caucUB,  and 
lay  their  plans  for  introducing  certain  persona 
into  places  of  trust  and  power.  When  they 
had  settled  it,  they  reported  and  used  each 
their  particular  influence  with  hia  own  circle. 
Ho  and  hia  frionda  would  fumiah  themselves 
with  ballots,  including  the  names  of  tlie  parties 
fixed  upon,  which  they  distributed  on  the  days 
of  election.  By  acting  in  concert,  together 
with  B  careful  and  extenaive  distribntion  of 
ballots,  they  generally  carried  the  elections  to 
their  own  mind.  In  like  manner  it  was  that 
Mr.  S.  Adams  first  became  a  representatdve  for 
Boston."  It  has  been  ooi^eotured  tliat  caucus 
is  a  cormption  of  calkers.  Very  possibly  the 
caucus  otnb  which  met  in  Tom  Dawes's  garret 
was  orl^naHy  a  meohanioa'  olnb,  called  from 
the  leading  trade  in  it  the  calkers'  club,  which 
name,  with  a  variation,  it  still  ret^ned  after  it 
bad  passed  into  the  hands  of  politloiana.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Trumbull  derives  the  term  from  an 
A^onquin  word  meaning  to  speak;  encourage, 
instigate.  The  singular  of  the  Indian  nonn  is 
said  to  have  been  kmn-hnn-wvs,  plural  Icaw- 
&aJe'Wic»-sough,  "counsellors,"  which  the  Vir- 
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I  ginians  changed  into  cochirouee,  designating  a 
petty  chieftain,  and  that  thence  come  caucnsers 
and  caucus. — The  change  of  government  conse- 
quent on  the  revolution  led,  in  the  northern 
states  especially,  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  elective  offices,  while  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  impropriety  of  self-nominations  and 
of  a  pergonal  canvaas  for  votes  made  some 
nominating  and  oanvasang  machinery  neces- 
sary. Meetings  held  for  this  purpose  received 
the  name  of  caucusea.  Each  party  held  in 
each  election  district  its  own  caucus  to  nomi- 
nate oaadidatea.  Public  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  was  pven,  and  every  voter  of  the  party 
was  at  liberty  to  attend.  A  moderator  and 
clerk  being  chosen,  a  nomination  list  was  open- 
ed. Each  person  present  nominated  whom  he 
pleased.  Several  copies  of  tie  list  were  made 
and  distributed  Hirongh  the  meeting,  each  per- 
son placing  a  mark  against  tho  candidate  whom 
he  proposed,  and  tne  candidate  having  the 
h^hest  number  of  marks  was  declared  the 
nominee.  This  method,  however,  was  evident- 
ly inapplicable  where  the  constituency  was 
large  or  the  district  estensive.  Hence  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  representative  caucas,  delegates 
being  appointed  at  meetings  like  that  above 
describwi,  held  in  case  of  cities  and  large  towns 
in  the  wards,  and  in  country  districts  in  the 
townships.  These  elective  caucuses  commonly 
took  to  themselves  the  name  of  nominating 
conventions,  and  their  introduction  marks  a 
third  era  in  the  development  of  the  caucus  sys- 
tem. A  consnderable  period,  however,  elapsed 
before  this  convention  system  was  applied  to 
state  or  presidential  nominations.  Tho  mem- 
bers of  the  state  legislatures  in  the  one  ease 
and  of  congress  in  the  other,  those  of  each 
pai'ty  holding  their  own  separate  caucus,  took 
upon  themselves  to  make  these  nominations. 
At  first  these  le^slative  and  congressional  cau- 
cusea were  held  privately.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, they  came  to  be  formally  and  avowedly 
held.  Committees  were  appointed  to  look  after 
the  elections,  and  be^des  a  state  committee  the 
legislative  caucuses  assumed  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating the  chairmen  of  the  local  county  and 
district  conventions.  At  length  it  began  to  be 
objected  that  in  these  legislative  caucuses  only 
those  districts  in  which  the  party  was  in  the 
m^ority  were  represented,  and  this  and  other 
causes  led,  between  1830  and  1830,  to  the  sab- 
Etitution  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  of 
state  conventions  in  their  place ;  a  custom  since 
universally  imitated.  Congressional  caucuses 
about  the  same  time  fell  into  disfavor.  That 
held  in  1828  to  nominate  a  auccessor  to  Monroe 
was  but  slenderly  attended ;  and  its  nomination 
was  estensively  disregarded,  so  that  Mr.  Oi'aw- 
ford,  its  nominee,  was  behind  botli  Jackson  and 
Adams  in  the  popular  vote.  At  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1828  Adams  became  the  candi- 
date of  one  party  and  Jackson  of  the  other, 
without  any  formal  nomination.  The  congres- 
sional caucus  system  beii^  exploded,  the  Jack- 
son or  democratic  party  held  in  1832  a  national 
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noniinoting  convention,  eacli  state  being  en- 
titled to  the  same  number  of  rotes  as  in  the 
presidential  election ;  and  similar  conventions 
of  that  party  have  been  held  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  each  soceeeding  presidential  term. 
The  oppoMtion,  then  known  as  whtga,  adopted 
the  same  policy  in  18S7,  and  since  that  period 
all  nominations  for  the  presidency,  by  whatever 
party  or  fragment  of  party,  have  lieen  made  by 
a  similar  agency.  The  power  of  assembling 
these  bodies  usually  rests  with  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  previous  convention.  Besides 
jndgingthequftliflcations  of  their  own  members, 
and  nominating  candidates,  they  assume  the 
power  of  drawingup  party  creeds  or  platforms, 
as  they  are  oallea,  and  of  determining,  in  case 
of  new  and  important  questions,  what  position 
the  party  shall  take. 

ClUDEBEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-InfSrienre,  on  tlie  Seine,  26  m.  E. 
ot  Havre    pop  m  18b8  <1 1M4     The  prmcipal 


ediiioe  is  the  parish  church,  a  celebrated  Gotliie 
building  in  the  florid  style  of  the  15th  century, 
with  a  spire  330  ft.  high.  It  has  mannfactares 
of  cotton  and  woo!,  and  a  brisk  trade.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  Cans,  but 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  emigration  of 
the  Protestants  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1419,  and  by  the  Protestants  in  1563.  In  1592 
it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  a  Spanish  force 
under  Alexander  Farnese.  who  received  a 
wound  beneath  its  walls  which  proved  fatal. 

CAODINE  FORKS  (Furcults  Caudinm,  rarely 
FuTcm  Oaudinm  or  Gaudinm  Fauces),  two  nar- 
row passes  through  the  mountains  of  ancient 
Samninm,  affording  access  from  opposite  sides 
to  an  enclosed  plain  that  lay  between  them. 
Most  anthorities  consider  them  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  valley  now  called  the  Val 
d'A^pi^ja,  by  which  passed  the  road  from  Capua 
to  Beneventnm ;  but  this  does  not  at  all  accord 
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with  the  description  of  Livy,  and  in  recent 
works  the  most  weighty  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  received  theory  of  their  position, 
several  writers  contending  that  the  valley  of 
the  little  river  Isclero,  a  short  distance  away,  is 
the  locality  described  by  the  Roman  historians. 
The  Caadine  Forks  are  famons  for  the'great 
disaster  which  here  overtook  the  Roman  array 
under  Veturius  and  Postumius  in  321  B.  0., 
dnringtheSamnite  war.  The  consuls,  misled  by 
a  false  report  that  the  Samnites  were  besieging 
Luceria,  an  important  town  of  northern  Apulia, 
hurriedly  broke  up  their  camp  near  Cdatia, 
and  prepared  to  hasten  across  Samnium  to  the 
rescue.  The  nearest  way  led  throngh  the 
Oaudine  passes.  Supposing  the  whole  Samnite 
army  to  be  in  Apnlia,  the  Romans  without  pre- 
caution entered  the  first  pass,  and  marched 
through  it  without  opposition  to  the  plain. 
When  they  crossed  this,  however,  and  en- 
deivored  to  pass  lut  through  the  second  de- 
hle  on  the  opposite  side, 
they  found  the  passage 
blocked  up  with  stones, 
trees  earth,  and  all 
manner  of  obstructions, 
Tnmmg  back,  they 
tound  the  gorge  by 
which  they  had  entered 
tilled  in  the  same  man- 
ner The  Samnites  now 
appeared  on  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  and 
the  Romans  nnderstood 
the  trap  into  which  they 
had  been  led.  With  but 
little  attempt  at  reast- 
ance  they  snrrendered. 
The  Saranites  compelled 
them  all  to  submit  to 
the  disgrace  of  passing 
under  tbe  yoke  (a  spear 
restmg  across  two  oth- 
ers fised  npright  in  the 
ground),  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  tliis  victory  to  force  tlie  gen- 
ei'als  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace,  which, 
although  moderate  and  by  no  means  humilia- 
ting, the  Roman  senate  declared  void,  deciding 
that  Veturius  and  Postnmius  had  exceeded 
their  Mithority  in  consenting  to  them. 

CAEL  (Lat.  eaula,  a  fold),  a  membrane  which 
sometimes  envelopes  the  head  of  a  child  vhen 
bom.  It  is  of  interest  only  for  the  superstitious 
feelings  with  which  it  has  long  been  regarded. 
The  child  that  happened  to  be  bom  with  it  was 
esteemed  particularly  fortunate ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  it  afterward,  however  obtained,  was 
highly  prized,  as  of  a  charm  of  great  virtue. 
The  superstition  is  thought  to  have  come  from 
the  East;  and  according  to  Weston,  in  his 
"Moral  Aphorisms  from  the  Arabic,"  there  are 
several  words  in  that  language  for  it  With  the 
French,  itre  ni  coiffi  was  an  ancient  proverb, 
indicative  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  individual. 
Tbe  alchemists  ascribed  magical  virtues  to  It; 
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and  according  to  Grose,  the  health  of  the  per- 
son born  with  it  could  in  after  life  be  jn^ed 
of  by  its  condition,  whether  dry  and  crisp,  or 
related  and  flaccid.  Medicinal  virtues  are 
probably  still  imputed  to  it  by  the  ignorant,  as 
is  the  property  of  preserving  the  owner  of  it 
from  drowning. 

ClIILlUiCVURT,  AmuA  lagpsUn  Lonls  de,  duke 
of  Vicenza,  a  French  general  and  diplomatist, 
born  at  Oaulaincoart,  near  Saint-Quentin,  in 
1778,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  19,  1827.  His  father, 
the  marqnis  of  Cauiaineoni-t,  was  a  general 
officer,  and  the  son  served  in  tlie  army  from  an 
early  age,  both  in  the  ranks,  under  the  con- 
scription, and  as  a  statF  officer.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  time  after  1792,  but  followed 
Gen.  Anbert  du  Bayet  to  Constantinople  in 
1797,  and  made  the  campaign  of  1800  under 
Gen.  Moreao,  and  those  of  1805,  1806,  and 
1807  imder  Ifapoleon.  Upon  the  accession  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  in  1801,  ho  was  sent 
aa  diplomatic  agent  to  St.  Petersbni'g.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  by  Napoleon  mand  equerry 
and  dnke  of  Vicenza,  and  in  1807  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Russia,  in  the  place  of  the  duke 
of  Eovigo.  Being  suspected  of  complicity  in 
the  death  of  the  dufce  d'Enghien,  he  was  coldly 
received  by  the  Russian  nobility,  nntil  Alex- 
ander wrote  him  a  letter  declaratory  of  his 
innocence,  and  gave  him  special  marl^  of  per- 
sonal esteem.  lie  subsequently  disapproved  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Napoleon,  and  in  18II 
asked  to  be  recalled.  He  also  opposed  the  in- 
vasion of  Russia.  After  the  burning  of  Moscow 
Napoleon  chose  him  as  his  companion  on  his 
flight  to  France.  He  was  plenipotentiary  to  the 
allied  sovereigns  during  the  campaign  of  Sax- 
ony, signed  the  armistice  of  PlSswitz,  June  4, 

1813,  andwaaappointed  French  plenipotentiary 
to  the  abortive  congress  .of  Prague.  He  was 
attached  to  the  person  of  Napoleon  in  the  cam- 
paign that  followed.  On  April  6, 1813,  he  was 
made  senator,  and  in  September  minister  of 
foreign  afiwrs,  and  in  this  capacity  he  went  to 
the  coi^i-ess  of  ChAtiUon,  When  Napoleon 
seemed  about  to  abdicate,  Caulainconrt  used 
his  influence  with  the  emperor  Alexander  to 
secure  the  best  terms  possible,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Elba  was  seonred  by  his 
efforts.     He   signed   the  treaty   of  April   11, 

1814,  and  retired  to  Lis  country  seat.  On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  iu  1815  he  was  again  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  His  circular  of  April 
3  to  the  French  diplomats  abroad  represented  the 
second  accession  of  Napoleon  in  the  best  light, 
aud  gave  assurance  of  i-espect  for  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  He  took  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  two  chambers  in  regard  to  the 
second  abdication,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  of  government  which  preceded 
the  second  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  His  name 
was  upon  the  list  of  July  24,  but  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor  Alexander  it  waa  erased. 
From  this  time  his  life  was  wholly  private, 
except  that  the  old  accusation  of  complicity  in 
the  death  of  the  duke  d'Enghien  was  revived ; 
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upon  which  he  published  the  letter  of  Alex- 
ander exonerating  him.  This  accusation 
weighed  upon  him,  and  he  referred  to  it  in  his 
will,  protesting  his  entire  innocence.  He  left 
unpublished  memoirs,  said  to  be  of  value. 

OlIIUER,  HaddelDe,  a  French  peasant  ^ri 
who  during  the  siege  of  Lille,  Sept.  8,  1708, 
volunteei'ed  to  penetrate  into  the  city  for  the 
pni-pose  of  conveying  an  important  order  to 
Marshal  Boufflera.  She  succeeded  in  her  mis- 
sion through  her  brother,  who  was  a  soldier  in 
the  besieged  army.  Though  Lille  was  obliged 
to  eapitulat*  (Oct.  23),  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
offered  her  a  reward,  which  she  decMned;  but 
slie  was  permitted  at  her  request  to  enlist  in  a 
repment  of  dragoons.  She  displayed  great 
gallantry,  and  fell  in  the  battie  of  Denain,  July 
24,  1712. 

ClVUFLOWFJt  (brassica  oleracea  httrytU,  De 
Oandolle),  a  cultivated  plant  of  the  cabbage 
tribe.  It  has  a  compact  rounded  head  of  deli- 
cate flavor,  standing  on  a  stalk  18  to  26  inches 
in  height,  and  surrounded  by  long  leaves.  The 
leaves  ai'e  not  closely  i)acked  us  in  the  cabbage. 


It  IS  more  tender  than  the  cabbage  and  n 
transplantmg  should  have  a  ball  ol  eaith  lilted 
with  the  roots  to  secure  a  continnons  growth. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  two  crops  ai-e 
raised  in  the  lutchen  garden  in  one  season.  If 
the  early  cauliflower  does  not  come  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  end  of  June,  it  will  usually  fail  to 
head,  fi-om  the  escesaive  heat  at  that  time.  To 
obtain  plants  for  this  crop  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  September  in  good  soil,  and  in  about  four 
weeks  transplant^  to  a  cold  frame,  set  two  or 
tliree  inches  apart,  and  carefully  protected  by 
glass  during  the  winter,  being  opened  to  the 
air  only  during  warm  days.  In  Febniary  they 
should  be  set  into  another  fi'ame,  eight  to  twelve 
inches  apart,  to  prevent  a  spindling  growth. 
They  should  he  transplaut«d  as  eaily  in  the 
spring  as  possible,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet 
from  each  other,  and  well  watered  and  fre- 
quently hoed  during  the  dry  weather.  At  the 
time  of  heading,  tiie  larger  loaves  may  be 
broken  over  the  head  to  protect  it  from  the 
sun,  and  the  waterings  should  be  frequent. 
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For  a  late  crop  the  seeda  are  sown  in  an  open 
bed  in  May,  and  the  tranaplantinf;  is  in  July. 
Those  plants  which  do  not  head  hefore  frost 
may  he  removed  to  a  warm  shed  or  ceDar, 
covered  with  coarse  litter,  and  allowed  to  head 
Juring  early  winter. 

CiUHONT,  Aldrifk  l^dore  Ftrdinand,  a  French 
jurist  and  author,  bom  at  Saint  Vincent- 
Cramesnil,  May  16, 1825,  Despite  Ms  poverty 
he  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  acquired  eminence 
at  Havre  as  a  marine  mwjer  and  Drofessor  of 
mercantile  jurisprudence.  His  EUide  snr  la 
t)ie  et  Im  trweaux  de  Hugo  OtoUih,  «u  le  d^oit 
naturel  et  le  droit  international  (ISfiS),  was 
crowned  by  the  academy  of  Toulon.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  conwsting  of  over  60  separate  ea- 
Bftys,  is  the  Dietionnai^e  unitenel  de  droit 
commercial  maritime  (1855- B9).  He  published 
in  1667  Zangite  uniirerielle  de  VhumanitS,  ou 
Ulegraphie  parlee  pair  le  jtomire,  riduitant  A 
Vuniti  tons  let  idlomet  du  globe. 

ClUEl,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  formed  by  the 
jnnotJon  of  the  Yurani,  Erevato,  and  Mare- 
guare.  It  unites  with  the  Orinoco  after  a  N, 
course  of  about  150  m. 

CiCS,  or  C(nli<  L  SalMMO  de,  a  French  en- 
^neer,  bom  at  or  near  Dieppe  abont  1576,  died 
m  Paris  about  1630.  Being  a  Protestant,  lie 
went  to  England  abont  1612.  From  1614  to 
1620  he  resided  at  Heidelberg,  as  architect  to  the 
elector  palatine  Frederick  v.,  and  afterward  re- 
turned to  Paris.  There  is  no  historical  ground 
for  the  story  that  ho  died  insane  in  the  hos- 
pital of  BicStre.  Ho  was  one  of  the  foremost 
physieists  of  his  day ;  bnt  his  writings  long  re- 
mained almost  unknown  until  Arago  called 
Attention  to  them.  Inhis  work,  Lesraisons  des 
/(wwsmoMcanfes (Frankfort,  1615;  Paris,  1624; 
also  in  German  under  the  titie  Von  gewaltsamen 
Beviegungen,  Frankfort,  1615),  he  gave  a  plan 
of  an  apparatus  for  raising  wat«r  by  the  power 
of  steam.  Hence  Arago  considers  him  to  have 
been  the  real  inventor  of  the  steam  engine. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  marquis  of  Wor- 
oeater  derived  from  Cans  the  idea  of  the  ap- 
paratus vaguely  described  in  his  "  Century  of 
inventions  "  (1688),  and  "  Esact  and  true  Defi- 
nition of  the  most  stupendous  Water-com- 
manding Engine,  invented  by  the  Eight  Honor- 
able Edward  Somerset,  Lord  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester." The  other  works  of  Cans  are:  La  per- 
speeHre,  atee  la  ration  de»  ombres  et  mi/roira 
n,ondon,  1613) ;  ImtitwUon  Tiarmonique 
(Frankfort,  1615);  fiorfra  Poioiinu*  (Heidel- 
De^,1630);  La  pratique  et  dimonsi/ration  deg 
hoTologueg  eolairea  (Vans,  1634).  IL  Iswu  de, 
A  relative  (perhaps  son)  of  the  preceding,  a 
native  of  Dieppe,  was  also  an  engineer  and 
architect,  and  published  among  other  things, 
Nmmelle  invention  de  lemer  Peau  plus  haul  que 
m  sowrce  (London,  1644). 

GIESSIN  DE  PiXCETlL.  I.  J«mi  Jae^nH  An- 
hrfne,  a  French  orientalist,  horn  at  Montdidier, 
June  34, 1759,  died  July  39,  1835.  He  pub- 
lished good  editions  of  some  Arabian  works, 
among  which  were  "Lokman's  Fables"  and 
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the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Koran,  and 
various  translations  of  a  historical  or  scientific 
character,  II.  Annaa4  Pierre,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  13, 1795,  died  there  in 
March,  1872,  In  1813  he  was  attached  to  the 
French  embassy  at  Constantinople  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  post  of  dragoman,  which  he 
subsequently  filled  at  Aleppo,  after  having  ex- 

Ced  Asia  Minor,  and  spent  a  year  with  tlie 
onites  on  Mt.  Lebanon.  In  18S1  he  became 
Arabic  professor  at  the  school  for  modem  ori- 
ental languages  in  Paris,  and  in  1888  he  was 
installed  in  the  chair  of  philoli^y  and  Arabic 
literature  at  the  college  de  France.  Besides 
an  Arabic  grammar  and  a  revised  edition  of 
Ellious  Bocthor's  French  and  Arabic  diction- 
ary, he  published  BmaU  euT  rhiatoire  dea 
AraAeg  atant  VIslamiame,  pendant  Vipoque  de 
Mahomet  et  juequ'd  la  riduetion  de  toiites  lea 
fribua  Bous  la  loi  inuialmane  (3  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1847),  and  trandations  from  the  Turkish. 

CiUSTKS  (Gr,  mUiv,  fiit.  Kaiea,  to  burn),  or 
Esdunitics,  substances  which  destroy  the  life  of 
the  tissues  upon  which  they  act.  They  may 
be  classified  according  to  the  depth  and  nature 
of  their  action.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver  or 
lunar  caustic,  and  sulphate  of  copper  remove 
only  a  very  superficial  layer  of  tissue.  Arse- 
nious  acid  and  chloride  of  zinc  eanse  deeper 
sloughs,  which  i-eqnire  several  days  for  then 
separation.  The  foiiner  agent  may  under  some 
circumstances  be  absorbed  and  give  rise  to 
general  poisoning.  Caustic  potassa  and  strong 
chromic  acid  melt  down  the  tissues  and  leave 
bnt  little  solid  slough ;  hence  the  neighboring 
parts  should  be  protected  during  their  applica- 
tion. The  first  classfind  a  somewhat  extensive 
application  in  modifying  the  unhealthy  or  spe- 
cific character  of  an  ulcerating  surface,  and 
sntwtituting  for  it  a  condition  of  normal  granu- 
lation. The  articles  of  the  second  class  are 
sometimes  used  to  remove  tnmors,  and  are 
combined  with  other  ingredients  In  various 

in  which,  for  special  reasons,  this  treatment  is 
aDowable,  yet  in  general  the  knife,  if  properly 
used,  possesses  many  advantages  over  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  avoidance  of  pi^n.  The  third  class 
are  sometimes  used  for  wmilar  purposes,  to  re- 
move an  excess  of  indurated  tissue,  or  to  open 
an  abscess.  Caustics  are  much  less  used  than 
formerly  in  the  formation  of  issues  for  purposes 
of  counter-irritation,  or  for  removing  imap- 
nary  impurities  li'om  the  system. 

CAlfTEBiTS,  a  watering  place  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Hantes-Pyr^nfies,  situated 
in  a  fertile  basin  8,364  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
enclosed  by  ruj^ed  mountains,  36  m.  8.  by  W, 
of  Tarbes.  It  has  23  hot  sulphur  springs  whose 
temperature  varies  from  103°  to  140°.  The 
permanent  population  is  about  1,800;  but  the 
number  of  visitors  reaches  15,000  a  year. 

CACTLEI,  Sir  Proby  Thomis,  an  Enghsh  en- 
^neor  and  palieontologist^  born  at  Eoydon  in 
1803,  died  at  Sydenham,  Jan.  25,  1871.     He 
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was  the  son  of  a  cler^jinao,  studied  at  tlie 
Charterhouse,  London,  and  at  Addiseombe,  en- 
tered the  Bengal  artillery  in  1819,  and  served 
in  Oude  {1820-'21),  and  at  the  si^e  of  Bhiirt- 
pore  (1835-'6).      He  was  subsequently  em- 

Eloyed  in  the  department  of  public  works  in 
adia,  and  acquired  eminence  by  projecting  and 
completing  the  Ganges  canal  (1848-'64),  He 
was  knighted  after  his  return  to  England  in 
1854,  became  a  member  of  the  Indian  coancil 
in  1858,  and  chairman  of  its  committee  on  pub- 
lic works  in  1859.  He  presented  to  the  Brit- 
isli  museum  a  large  collection  of  fossil  mam- 
malia, and  wrote  much  on  Hindoo  palaontol- 
ogy  and  on  kindred  topics  for  the  periodicals 
of  scientific  societies. 

ClUVET,  Gnics  Pul,  a  French  sculptor  and 
architect,  born  at  Ais,  Provence.  April  17, 
1731,  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  15, 1788.  He  belong- 
ed to  a  rich  family  and  waa  destined  for  the 
law,  bat  indulging  his  taste  for  artistic  pursuits 
ag^nst  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  fled  to 


Paris,  where  he  eventually  acquired  proft 
al  eminence.    He  pnbHshed  in  17 
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deitinent  d.  la  decoration,  Ses  hdUmenta. 

Ckfi,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Salerno,  36  m.  S.  E.  of  Naples ;  pop.  in  1872, 
19,480.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to 
the  pope,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  other 
churches,  and  a  convent  for  gentlewomen. 
The  district  is  unproductive,  but  the  town 
flourishes  by  commerce  and  by  manafactories 
of  sUk,  cotton,  and  wool.  About  one  mile 
from  Cava  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  La  Trinity  di  Cava,  whose  archives 
contain  40,000  parchment  rolls  and  upward 
of  80,000  MSS.  on  paper,  1,600  papal  diplomas 
and  bulla,  and  many  rare  early  prmted  books. 
The  liiiraiy  also  formerly  contained  a  rich  col- 
lection of  MjS8.,  but  many  of  them  have  been 
lost  or  removed. 

CATjlIGNlC  L  Jeaa  Baptii^  a  French  rev- 
olutionist, bom  at  Gordon  in  1763,  died  in 
Brussels,  March  24,  1829.  In  1793  he  was 
elected  to  tiio  national  convention,  where  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  As  commis- 
sioner to  the  army  in  La  Vendue,  and  afterward 
to  tjiat  in  the  Pyrenees,  he  gave  evidence 
of  energy  and  talent.  He  took  part  with  the 
Therraidoreans  against  Robespierre,  and  was 
sent  on  a  third  mission  to  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle.  On  the  1st  Prairial  (May 
30),  1795,  he  commanded  the  troops  who 
vainly  attempted  to  protect  the  convention 
agfunst  the  insurgents.  On  the  13th  VendS- 
miaire  (Oct.  5)  he  was  assistant  to  Barras,  and 
Bonaparte  in  repelling  the  attack  by  the  sec- 
tions. For  a  short  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  eonncil  of  SOO.  In  1806  he  entered  the 
service  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Naples,  and 
was  continued  under  Murat.  In  1815,  during  the 
hundred  days,  he  was  prefect  of  the  Somme. 
On  the  second  restoration,  he  was  expelled 
from  France  as  a  regicide,  and  took  np  his 
roddence  in  Brussels,  where  he  Uved  in  ob- 
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scnrity.  II>  ftfonore  Loais  GodeA'oy,  a  French 
journalist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris 
in  1801,  died  May  6,  1846.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  loaders  of  the  republican  party 
during  the  restoration  and  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  but  upon  the  elevation  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  tltrone  he  took  pai-t  in 
the  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
dynasty,  and  was  several  times  arrested  and 
put  on  trial.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
eoeiete  dea  amis  dv,  peuple,  and  of  the  sodete 
de»  droiU  de  I'Aomme.  After  tJie  oatbreak  of 
April,  1834,  he  was  aiTested  and  sent  to  prison, 
but  escaped,  July  13,  1835,  and  retired  to  Bel- 
gium. In  1841  he  returned  to  France,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  editors  of  the  Reforme,  the  most 
violent  of  the  opposition  jonrn^.  Illi  LooJs 
Eagcne,  a  French  general,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Paris,  Oct.  15,  1803,  died  at 
hia  country  seat,  ChAtean  Oumes,  department 
of  Sarthe,  Oct.  38,  1857,  He  was  educated 
at  the  polytechnic  school,  entered  the  army 
as  aub-Iieutenant  of  engineers,  took  part  in 
the  French  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and 
was  appointed  to  a  captdncy  in  1830.  On 
the  revolation  of  1830  he  declared  for  the  new 
order  of  things,  but  soon  entered  tlie  assoeiatimi, 
nationale,  an  organization  of  the  opposition, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  for  a  while 
discharged  trom  active  service.  In  1832  he  was 
sent  to  AWca.  Being  intrusted  in  1836  with 
the  command  of  Tlemcen,  he  held  this  ad- 
vanced fortified  post  for  three  years  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Arabs.  In  1839,  his  health 
having  been  impaired,  he  asked  to  be  placed 
on  leave ;  he  was  then  a  m^or.  A  few  months 
later  he  returned  to  Africa,  where  his  defence 
of  Oherchell  was  no  less  brilliant  than  that  of 
Tlemcen.  In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  the 
oo]onel(!y  of  the  zouaves,  and  in  1844  ha  was 
made  brigadier  general  and  governor  of  the 
province  of  Oran.  On  the  revolntioa  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  he  was  appointed  governor  gen- 
eral of  Aljteria,  and  pi  omoted  to  the  rani  of 
general  of  division.  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  tlie  constituent  assembly,  and  was 
allowed  to  leave  Algeria  to  take  his  seat  as  a 
representative.  He  reached  Paris  two  days 
after  the  disturbance  of  May  15,  and  was  im- 
mediately appointed  minister  of  war.  In  a  few 
weeks  75,000  regular  troops  were  gathered 
within  the  walls,  while  190,000  national  guards 
were  ready, to  support  tliem  agfunst  the  threat- 
ened ridng  of  the  working  dasses.  Yet  the  in- 
surrection broke  out  on  tlie  dissolution  of  the 
atUierg  iMtionavxc.  On  June  33  barricades 
were  erected  in  the  most  central  parts  of  the 
city.  Cavaignac  concentrated  his  troops  in 
order  finally  to  bear  on  the  principal  points 
with  irresistible  force.  The  assembly  having 
invested  him  with  dictatorial  powers,  the 
struggle  commenced  June  38,  and  waa  con- 
tinned  with  internecine  ftiry  for  70  hours,  re- 
sulting in  a  complete  government  victory.  On 
June  29  Cavaignac  resigned  hia  dictatorship. 
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and  the  assembly  iinanimouBlj  elected  him 
chief  of  the  executive  power.  Several  propo- 
Bitions,  which  he  deoHned,  were  made  in  the 
assembly  to  make  him  president  for  four  years 
without  recourse  to  an  election.  The  election 
for  preadenttook  place  Dec.  10;  and  out  of 
7,327,345  votes,  Oaviugnac  received  but  1,448,- 
107.  After  the  coup  d'itat  of  December,  1851, 
he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  castle  of  Ham, 
his  name  being  placed  at  tiie  head  of  tlie  list 
of  the  proscribed.  Having  been  set  at  liberty, 
he  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement  in  Bel^um, 
and  when  he  retamed  to  France  resided  manly 
at  his  conntry  seat  in  the  depai-tment  of  Sarthe. 
In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative  body, 
but  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiaace  to  the 
emperor.  In  1857  he  was  again  tiosen  by  the 
electors  of  the  third  district  of  Paris,  but  again 
refused  to  take  the  oath.  This  was  the  last 
public  act  of  his  life.  Ono  morning,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house  to  viwt  a  friend,  he  suddenly 
expired  in  the  arms  of  an  ottendant  without 
uttering  a  word. 

CAVmUOS  (anc.  CabelUo),  a  town  of  Pro- 
vence, Trance,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
on  the  Durance,  14  m.  8.  E.  of  Avignon  \  pop. 
in  186S,  8,304.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  raw 
silk,  fruits,  and  preserves,  and  manufactories 
of  vermicelli  and  madder.  During  the  I'evo- 
lution  its  fortifications  were  destroyed.  It 
was  an  ancient  Roman  town,  but  having 
been  repeatedly  pillaged  by  barbarians,  and 
having  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake  in 
1731,  it  has  few  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
most  remarkable  of  its  ruins  is  a  triumphal 
arch  snipposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Augus- 
tan age.  The  country  round  OavaiUon  is 
justly  called  the  garden  of  Provence. 

CAVILCANTI,  «Dldn,  an  Italian  philosopher 
and  poet,  bom  in  Florence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century,  died  in  1300.  Dante  in- 
troduces Oavalcanti's  father  in  his  Ivf^no  on 
ocoount  of  his  Epicurean  philosophy.  Caval- 
canti  was  distingnished  for  the  lof^  style  of 
his  poetry,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  sonnets  and  canzonets,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  are  those  dedicated  to  Mandetta,  a 
lady  whom  he  had  met  at  Toulouse  after  his 
return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostela.  Hav- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  the  GTiibelline  chief 
Farina  degli  Dberti,  he  snceeoded  his  father-in- 
law  as  head  of  that  party.  "When  the  leaders 
of  both  factions  were  exiled  by  the  citizens, 
Cavfllcanti  was  sent  to  Sarzana,  where  his 
health  was  so  much  injured  by  the  bad 
that  he  died  soon  after  his  return.  His  .Si 
editeedmedite,  were  published  by  Oicciaporri 
at  Florence  m  1813. 

CAViUK,  Jeu,  a.  leader  of  the  Camisards 
or  insurgent  Protestants  in  the  Ofivennes,  born 
at  Eibaute,  in  Languedoc,  about  1679,  died  at 
Chelsea,  near  London,  in  May,  1740.  The  sou 
of  a  poor  peasant,  he  was  first  a  shepherd,  then 
a  baker,  Keligious  persecution  forced  him  to 
leave  his  country,  but  after  living  a  few  months 
at  Geneva  he  secretly  went  hack,  and  was 
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foremost  among  tiie  promoters  of  the  ii 
tion  of  1702.  He  was  at  once  a  preacher  and 
a  soldier,  and  his  talents  gave  him  an  author- 
ity almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Camisard  com- 
mander-in-chie£  When  Marshal  Villars  took 
the  command  of  the  royal  troops,  Cavalier  had 
interview  witli  him  at  Nimes,  and  ^reed 
terms  of  peace ;  the  young  chief  was  to  be 
received  into  the  king's  service,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  and  a  handsome  pension ;  a  regiment 
to  be  raised  among  the  Camisards,  who 
;  now  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  This  treaty  did  not  suit  the  other 
chiefs  or  the  people.  Cavalier  was  immediate- 
ly discarded  by  them,  and  departed  for  Paris 
attended  by  very  few  companions.  There  he 
was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  king ;  and 
having  received  secret  advice  that  he  was  to  be 
put  in  prison,  he  made  his  escape  to  Switzer- 
land, whence  he  went  to  Holland.  Having 
entered  the  service  of  England,  he  organized  a 
regiment  of  French  refugees,  whom  he  took  to 
Spain  to  support  the  canse  of  Charles.  At  the 
battie  of  Almanza  tliis  regiment  engaged  a 
battalion  of  French  troops,  which  fought  with 
such  fury  that  the  greatest  part  of  both  corps 
were  left  dead  on  the  battle  field,  Cavalier 
afterward  joined  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene, 
who  entered  Provence  and  besieged  Toulon. 
After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  he  repaired  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
favor,  obtaining  the  rank  of  general,  and  being 
appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 

CIVALIEKI,  or  CavaDeH,  BoiWTeRUra,  an  Italian 
mathematician,  born  in  Milan  in  15S8,  died  in 
Bologna,  Dec.  8,  1647.  He  studied  mathe- 
matics at  Pisa  under  B.  Caatelli,  a  disciple  of 
Galileo,  ofBciated  as  professor  in  Bologna,  and 
was  author  of  several  mathematical  works,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  entitled  Geome- 
tria  Indivmbilihua,  &c.  Having  expressed  in 
this  work  some  original  ideas  concerning  the 
abstruse  sciences,  the  Italians  claim  him  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  infinitesimal  ealcolus. 

CITJLLI,  nttn  Frantesc*,  an  Italian  compo- 
ser, bom  at  Crema  about  1590,  died  in  Venice 
in  April,  1676.  His  real  name  was  Caletti- 
Brnni,  but  the  governor  OavaUi  of  Crema  be- 
came his  patron;  and  assuming  his  name,  he 
became  under  his  .mspices  chapelmaster  of  St. 
Mark's  church  at  Venice.  He  composed  Ser- 
»e,  VOrione,  L'EreoU  amante,  and  nearly  40 
other  operas.  According  to  Dr.  Bumey,  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  in  his  opera  of  Giasone 
(184S)  the  ornamental  stanza  called  aria. 

CA¥JLLINI,  Pletr*,  an  Itahan  painter,  bom  in 
Rome,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  tiie 
14th  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
disciple  of  Giotto,  and  is  conmdered  the  first 
painter  of  the  Roman  school  who  was  worthy 
of  competing  with  the  great  Florentine  mas- 
ters. His  most  celebrated  work,  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion," is  at  Assisi.  Most  of  his  other  works 
have  perished. 

CATUXO,  Hberl*,  an  English  electrician,  horn 
in  Naples  in  March,  1749,  died  in  London  in  De- 
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cember,  1809.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Neapolitan 
physician,  completed  his  education  in  tfie  uni- 
Tersity  of  his  native  city,  and  went  at  an  early 
age  to  Ei^land  with  a  view  of  becoming  a 
merchant ;  but  he  devoted  himself  to  naturaJ 
philosophy,  and  ga.iiied  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  experimenter  in  electricity  and  the  physi- 
cal sciences.  He  invented  an  instrument  called 
a  condenser,  and  another  called  a  multiplier  of 
electricity,  and  other  instruments.  His  best 
work  was  his  "Elements  of  Natural  and  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy"  (4  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1808). 

ClTlLSy  (Fr.  cmaterie,  from  cavalier,  a 
horseman),  a  body  of  soldiers  on  horseback. 
The  nse  of  the  horse  for  riding,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  bodies  of  mounted  men  into  armies, 
naturally  originated  in  those  countries  to  which 
the  horse  is  indigenous,  and  where  the  climate 
and  gramineous  productions  of  the  soil  favored 
the  development  of  all  its  physical  capabilities. - 
While  the  horse  in  Europe  and  tropical  Aaa 
soon  degenerated  into  a  clumsy  animal  or  an 
undersized  pony,  the  breed  of  Arabia,  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  north  coast  of 
AMca  attained  great  beauty,  speed,  docility, 
and  endurance.  But  it  appears  that  at  first  it 
was  used  in  harness  only  ;  at  least  in  military 
history  the  war  chariot  longprocedes  the  armed 
horseman.  The  Egyptian  monuments  show 
plenty  of  war  chariots,  but  with  a  angle  ex- 
ception no  liorsemen ;  and  that  exception  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  Btill  it 
IS  certain  that  at  least  two  centuries  before 
tlie  country  was  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
the  Egyptians  had  a  numerous  cavalry,  and 
the  commander  of  this  arm  is  more  than  once 
named  among  the  most  important  ofiicials  of 
the  court.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Egyptians 
became  acqnainted  with  cavalry  during  their 
war  with  the  Assyrians ;  for  on  the  Assyrian 
monnments  horsemen  are  often  delineated,  and 
their  nse  in  war  with  Assyrian  armies  at  a 
very  early  period  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
With  them,  also,  the  saddle  appears  to  have 
originated.  In  the  older  scnlptures  the  soldier 
rides  the  bare  back  of  tlie  animal ;  at  a  later 
epoch  we  find  a  kind  of  pad  or  cushion  intro- 
dnced,  and  finally  a  high  saddle  similar  to  tliat 
now  used  all  over  the  East.  The  Persians  and 
Medians,  at  the  time  they  appear  in  history, 
were  a  nation  of  horsemen,  tliougb  they  re- 
tained the  war  chariot,  and  even  left  to  it 
its  ancient  precedence  over  the  newer  cavalry. 
The  cavaliy  of  the  Assyrians.  Egyptians,  and 
Persians  consisted  of  that  kind  which  atiU  pre- 
vails in  the  East,  and  which  up  to  very  recent 
times  was  alone  eniployed  in  northern  Africa, 
Asia,  and  eastern  Europe,  irregular  cavalry. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Greeks  so  far  improved 
their  breed  of  hoi-ses  by  crosses  with  the  eastern 
horse  as  to  fit  them  for  cavalry  purposes,  than 
they  began  to  organize  the  arm  upon  a  new 

Erinciple.  They  are  the  creators  of  both  regu- 
ir  infantry  and  regular  cavalry.  They  formed 
the  masses  of  fighting  men  into  distinct  bodies. 
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anned  and  equipped  them  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  w  hich  they  were  intended,  and  taught 
them  til  act  m  concert,  to  move  in  ranks  and 
files,  to  keep  together  in  a  definite  tactical 
formation,  and  thus  to  throw  the  weight  of 
their  concentrated  and  advancing  mass  upon 
a  given  pomt  ot  the  enemy's  front.  Thus  or- 
ganized, they  proved  everywhere  superior  to 
the  nndrilled,  unwieldy,  and  uncontrolled  mobs 
brought  against  them  by  the  Asiatics.  We 
have  no  instance  of  a  eombat  of  Grecian  cav- 
alry against  Persian  horsemen  before  the  time 
the  Persians  themselveshad  formed  bodies  of  a 
more  regular  kind  of  cavalry ;  but  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same  as  when  the  infantry  of  both  nations  met 
in  battle.  Cavalry,  at  fii-st,  wasoi^nized  only 
by  the  horse-breeding  countries  of  Greece, 
such  as  Thessoly  and  Bteotia;  but,  very  soon 
after,  the  Athenians  formed  a  body  of  heavy 
cavalry,  besides  mounted  archers  for  outpost 
and  sUi'mishing  duty.  The  Spartans,  too,  had 
the  ilite  of  their  youth  formed  into  a  body  of 
horse  guards ;  but  they  bad  no  faith  in  cavalry, 
and  made  them  dismount  in  battle  and  fight 
as  infantiy.  This  is  the  eai-liest  mention  made 
of  mounted  infantry,  which  forms  so  impor- 
tant an  element  in  modem  warfare.  From 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  from  the 
Greek  mercenaries  serving  in  their  army,  the 
Persians  learned  the  formation  of  regular  cav- 
alry, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Persian  horse  that  fought  agmnat 
Alexander  the  Great  were  more  or  less  trained 
to  act  in  compact  bodies  in  a  regular  manner. 
The  Macedonians,  however,  were  more  than  a 
match  for  tJiem.  With  that  people  horseman- 
ship was  an  accomplishment  indispensable  to 
the  young  nobility,  and  cavalry  held  a  high 
rank  in  their  army.  The  cavalry  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  consisted  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Thessalian  nobility,  with  a  few  squadrons  re- 
cruited in  central  Greece.  It  was  composed 
of  heavy  horsemen  (eataph-aeti),  armed  with 
helmet  and  breastplate,  cuisses,  and  a  long 
spear.  It  usually  diarged  in  a  compact  body, 
in  an  oblong  or  wcdge-sliaped  column,  some- 
times also  in  line.  The  light  cavalry,  composed 
of  auxiliary  troops,  was  of  a  more  or  less  in'eg- 
nlar  kind,  and  served  like  the  modem  Cossacks 
for  outpost  duty  and  skirmishing. — The  battle 
of  the  Granicns  (334  B.  C)  offers  tlie  first  in- 
stance of  an  engagement  in  which  cavalry 
played  a  decisive  part.  The  Perrian  cavalry 
was  placed  at  chai^ng  distance  from  the  fords 
of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  beads  of  columns 
of  the  Macedonian  infantry  had  passed  the 
river,  and  beforetheyconld  deploy,  the  Persian 
horse  broke  in  upon  them  and  drove  them 
headlong  down  into  the  river.  This  manosuvre, 
repeated  several  times  with  perfect  success, 
shows  at  once  that  the  Persians  had  regular 
cavali?  to  oppose  to  the  Macedonians.  To 
surprise  infantry  in  the  very  moment  of  its 
greatest  weakness,  that  is,  when  passing  from 
one  tactical  formation  into  another,  requires  the 
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cavalry  to  be  well  in  band,  and  perfectly  under 
the  control  of  its  commanders.  Irregular  levies 
are  incapable  of  it.  Ptolemy,  wbo  commanded 
the  advanced  gnard  of  Alexander's  army,  could 
make  no  headway  until  the  Macedonian  cuiras- 
siers passed  tbe  river,  aad  charged  the  Persians 
in  flank.  A  long  combat  ensued,  but  the  Per- 
sian horsemen,  being  disposed  in  one  line  with- 
out reserves,  and  beio^  at  last  abandoned  by  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  in  their  army,  were  oltimately 
rooted.  The  battle  of  Arbela  (331  B.  0.)  was 
the  most  glorious  for  the  Macedonian  cavalry. 
Alexander  in  person  led  the  Macedonian  horse, 
which  formed  the  extreme  right  of  his  order 
of  battle,  while  tbe  Tbessalian  horse  formed 
the  left.  The  Persians  tried  to  outflank  him, 
but  in  the  decisive  moment  Alexander  brought 
freah  men  from  the  rear  so  as  to  overlap  them 
in  their  turn ;  they  at  the  same  time  left  a  gap 
between  their  left  and  oentre.  Into  this  gap 
Alexander  at  once  dashed,  separated  their  left 
from  the  remainder  of  the  army,  rolled  it  up 
completely,  and  pursued  it  for  a  eonsideraWo 
distance.  Then,  on  being  eaEed  upon  to  send' 
assistance  to  bis  own  menaced  left,  he  raUied 
bis  horse  in  a  very  short  time,  and  passing  be- 
hind the  enemy's  centre  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
his  right.  The  battle  was  thus  gained,  and 
Alexander  from  that  day  ranks  among  tbe 
first  of  the  cavalry  generals  of  all  times.  And 
to  crown  tlie  work,  bis  cavalry  pursued  the 
fuptive  enemy  with  such  ardor  that  ita  ad- 
vanced guard  stood  tbe  next  day  75  miles  in 
advance  of  the  battle  field.  It  is  very  curious 
to  observe  that  the  general  principles  of  cav- 
alry tactics  were  as  well  understood  at  that 
time  as  they  are  now.  To  attack  infantry  in 
the  formation  of  the  march,  or  during  a  change 
of  formation ;  to  attack  cavalry  principally  on 
its  flank;  to  profit  by  any  opening  in  the 
enemy's  line  by  dashing  in  and  wbeeliag  to  the 
right  and  left,  so  as  to  take  in  flank  and  rear 
the  troops  placed  next  to  such  a  gap ;  to  follow 
np  a  victory  by  a  rapid  and  inexorable  pursuit 
of  the  broken  enemy — these  are  among  Ibe  first 
and  most  important  rules  that  every  cavaliy 
officer  has  to  learn.  After  Alexander's  death 
we  hear  no  more  of  that  splendid  cavalry  of 
Greece  and  Macedon.  In  Greece  infantiy  again 
prevailed,  and  in  Asia  and  Egypt  the  mounted 
service  soon  degenerated. — The  Romans  never 
were  horsemen.  What  little  cavalry  tbey  had 
with  the  legions  was  glad  to  fight  on  foot. 
Their  horses  were  of  an  inferior  breed,  and 
the  men  could  not  ride.  But  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Mediterranean  a  cavalry  was  formed, 
which  not  only  rivalled,  but  even  outshone 
that  of  Alexander.  The  Carthaginian  gener- 
als, Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  had  succeeded 
in  forming,  beades  their  Numidian  irregular 
horsemen,  a  body  of  flrst-rat©  regular  cavalry, 
and  thus  created  an  arm  which  almost  every- 
where insured  them  victory.  The  Berbers  of 
north  Africa  are  still  a  nation  of  horsemen, 
at  least  in  the  plains,  and  the  splendid  Barb 
horse  which  carried  Hannibal's  swordsmen 


into  the  deep  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
with  a  rapidity  and  vehemence  unknown  be- 
fore, still  mounts  the  finest  repments  of  the 
whole  French  cavalry,  the  chasieurt  d'jfriqne, 
and  is  by  them  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
war  horse  in  existence.  The  Carthaginian  in- 
fantry was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
even  after  it  had  been  long  trained  by  its  two 
great  chiefs ;  it  would  not  have  had  the  slightest 
chance  against  the  Roman  legions,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  that  cavalry  which 
alone  made  it  possible  for  Hannibal  to  hold  ont 
16  years  in  Italy;  and  when  this  cavalry  had 
been  worn  out  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  so  many 
campaigns,  not  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
there  was  no  longer  a  place  in  Italy  for  him. 
Hannibal's  battles  have  that  in  common  with 
those  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  most  of  them 
were  won  by  cavalry  over  first-rate  infantry; 
and,  indeed,  at  no  other  time  has  cavalry  per- 
formed such  glorious  deeds  as  under  those  two 
great  commanders.  From  what  nation,  and 
upon  what  tactical  principles,  Hainilcar  and 
Hannibal  formed  their  regular  cavalry,  wo  are 
not  precisely  informed.  But  as  their  Numid- 
ian hght  horse  are  always  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  heavy  or  regular  cavalry,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  latter  was  not  composed  of 
Berber  tribes.  There  were  very  Hkely  many 
foreign  mercenaries  and  some  Carthaginians; 
the  great  mass,  however,  most  probably  con- 
sisted of  Spaniards,  as  it  was  formed  in  their 
country,  and  as  even  in  Oiesar's  time  Spanish 
horsemen  were  attached  to  most  Roman  armies, 
Hannibal  being  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
civilization,  and  Greek  mercenaries  and  soldiei's 
of  fortune  having  before  his  time  served  under 
tbe  Carthaginian  standards,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the  Grecian 
and  Macedonian  heavy  cavalry  served  as  the  ba- 
sis for  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  Tbe  very  first 
encounter  in  Italy  settied  the  question  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  Carthaginian  horse.  At  the  Ti- 
cinus  (318  B.  C),  the  Roman  consul  Pnblius  8ci- 
pio,  while  reconnoitering  with  his  cavali'y  and 
light  infanti'y,  met  with  the  Cartiaginian  cav- 
alry led  by  Hannibal  on  a  similar  errand.  Han- 
nibal at  once  attacked.  The  Roman  hght  in- 
fantry stood  in  first  line,  the  cavalry  tbimed 
the  second.  The  Carthaginian  heavy  horse 
charged  the  infantry,  dispersed  it,  and  then  fell 
at  once  on  tbfe  Roman  cavalry  in  ft-ont,  while 
the  Numidian  irregulars  charged  their  flank 
and  real".  The  battle  was  short.  Tbe  Romans 
foi^ht  bravely,  but  they  had  no  chance  what- 
ever. They  could  not  ride ;  their  own  horses 
vanquished  them ;  frightened  by  the  flight  of 
the  Roman  skirmishers,  who  were  driven  in 
upon  them  and  sought  shelter  between  them, 
tliey  threw  off  many  of  their  riders  and  broke 
up  tlie  formation.  Other  troopers,  not  trusting 
to  their  horsemanship,  wisely  dismounted  and 
attempted  to  fi^t  as  infantry.  But  already 
the  Carthaginian  cuirassiers  were  in  the  midst 
of  them,  iv^ile  the  inevitable  Numidians  gal- 
loped round  the  confused  mass,  cutting  down 
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every  furtive  who  dctachod  himself  from  it. 
The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  coDsidorable,  and 
Pahliaa  Scipio  "himself  was  wounded.  At  tlie 
Trebia,  Hannibal  succeeded  in  enticing  the  Ro- 
mans to  cross  that  river,  so  as  to  flght  with 
this  barrier  in  tfieir  rear.  No  sooner  was  this 
accomplished  than  he  advanced  with  all  his 
troops  against  them  and  forced  them  to  battle. 
The  Romans,  like  the  Carthaginians,  had  their 
infantry  in  the  centre;  but  opposite  to  the 
wings  of  the  Roman  army,  fbrmed  by  cavalry, 
Hannibal  placed  his  elephants,  making  use  of 
his  cavalry  to  outflank  and  overlap  both  wings 
of  his  opponents.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
battle,  the  Roman  cavalry,  thns  turned  and  out- 
numbered, was  completely  defeated ;  but  the 
Roman  infentry  drove  back  the  Carthaginian 
centre  and  gained  ground.  The  victorious  Car- 
thaginian horse  now  attacked  them  in  front 
and  flank ;  tliey  compelled  them  to  desist  from 
advancing,  but  could  not  break  them.  Hanni- 
bal, however,  knowing  the  solidity  of  the  Ro- 
man legion,  had  sent  1,000  horsemen  and  1,000 
picked  foot  soldiers  under  his  brother  Mago  by 
a  roundabout  way  to  their  rear.  Tliese  fresh 
troops  now  fell  upon  them  and  succeeded  in 
breiiing  the  second  line;  but  the  first  line, 
10,000  men,  closed  np,  and  in  a  compact  body 
forcedtheirwaythroughthe  enemy,  and  march- 
ed down  the  river  toward  Placentia,  where 
they  crossed  it  unmolested.  In  the  battle  of 
CanwB<216  B.  0.),  the  Romans  had  80,000  in- 
fantry and  6,000  cavalry;  the  Carthaginians, 
40,000  infflntry  and  10,000  cavalry.  The  cav- 
alry of  Latium  formed  the  Roman  right  wing, 
leaning  on  the  river  Aufidus ;  that  of  the  allied 
Itahana  stood  on  the  left^  while  the  infantry 
formed  the  centre.  Hannibal,  too,  placed  his 
infantry  in  the  centre,  the  Gallic  and  Spanish 
levies  agwn  forming  the  wings,  while  between 
tiiem,  a  little  further  hack,  stood  his  African 
infantry,  now  equipped  and  organized  on  the 
Roman  system.  Of  his  cavalry,  he  phiced  the 
NnmidiaoH  on  the  right  wing,  where  the  open 
plfun  permitted  them,  by  their  superior  mobil- 
ity and  rapidity,  to  evade  the  chaises  of  the 
Itelian  heavy  horse  opposed  to  them-  while 
the  whole  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  under  Hasdru- 
hal,  was  stationed  on  the  lett,  close  to  the  river. 
On  the  Roman  left,  the  Numidians  gave  the 
Italian  cavalry  plenty  to  do.  In  the  centre, 
the  Roman  infantry  soon  drove  back  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and  then  formed  into 
a  wedge-shaped  column  in  order  to  attack  the 
African  infantry.  These,  however,  wheeled  in- 
ward, and  charging  the  compact  infantry  in  line, 
broke  its  impetus;  and  there  the  battle  now 
became  a  standing  fight.  But  Hasdrubal's 
heavy  horse  had  in  the  mean  time  prepared  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans.  Having  furiously  charg- 
ed the  Roman  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  they 
dispersed  them  after  a  stout  resistance,  passed, 
like  Alexander  at  Arbela,  behind  tlie  Roman 
centre,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Italian  cavalry, 
broke  it  completely,  and,  leaving  it  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Numidians,  formed  for  a  grand  charge 
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on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Rom^n  infantry. 
This  was  decisive.  The  unwieldy  mass,  at- 
tacked on  ah  sides,  gave  way,  opened  out,  was 
broken,  and  succumtied.  Never  was  there 
such  complete  destruction  of  an  army.  The 
Romans  lost  70,000  men ;  of  their  cavalry,  only 
70  men  escaped.  The  Carthaginians  lost  not 
quite  6,000,  three  eighths  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  Gallic  contingents,  which  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  first  attack  of  the  legions. 
Of  Hasdrubal's  6,000  regular  horse,  which  had 
won  the  whole  of  the  battle,  not  more  than 
200  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Ro- 
man cavalry  of  later  times  was  not  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  Punic  wars.  It  was  attached 
to  the  lemons  in  smalt  bodies,  never  forming  an 
independent  arm.  Beades  this  legionary  cav- 
alry, there  were  in  Csesar's  time  Spanish,  Gal- 
lic, and  German  mercenary  horsemen,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  irregular.  No  cavaky  serv- 
ing with  the  Romans  ever  performed  anythii^ 
worthy  of  mention;  and  so  neglected  and  in- 
effective was  this  arm,  that  the  Parthian  ir- 
regulars of  Khorasan  remained  extremely  for- 
midable to  Roman  armies.  In  the  eastern  half 
of  the  empire,  however,  the  ancient  passion  for 
horses  and  horsemanship  retained  its  sway ; 
and  Byzantium  remained,  up  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Turks,  the  great  horse  mart  and  riding 
academy  of  Europe.  Accordmgly,  we  find 
that  during  the  momentary  revival  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  nnder  Justinian,  its  cavalry 
was  on  a  comparatively  respectable  footing; 
and  in  the  battle  of  Capua,  in  A.  D.  552,  the 
eunuch  Narses  is  reported  to  have  defeated  the 
Tentonio  invaders  of  Italy  piincipally  by  means 
of  this  arm, — The  establishment,  in  all  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe,  of  a  conquering  aiis- 
tocracy  of  Tentonio  origin,  led  to  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  cavalry.  The  nobility  took 
everywhere  to  the  mounted  service,  under  the 
designation  of  men-at-arms,  forming  a  body  of 
horse  of  the  heaviest  description,  in  which  not 
only  the  riders  bnt  also  the  horses  were  cov- 
ered with  defensive  armor.  The  first  battle  at 
which  such  cavalry  appeared  was  that  of  Poi- 
tiers (782),  where  Charies  Martel  beat  back 
the  torrent  of  Arab  invasion.  The  Prankish 
knighthood,  under  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitania, 
broke  through  the  Moorish  ranks  and  took 
their  camp.  But  snch  a  body  was  not  fit  for 
pursuit;  and  the  Arabs  accordingly,  under 
shelter  of  their  indefatigable  irregular  horse, 
retired  unmolested  into  Spain.  From  this  bat- 
tle dates  a  series  of  wars  in  which  the  massive 
but  unwieldy  regular  cavalry  of  the  West 
fought  the  agile  irregulars  of  the  East  with 
vaned  success.  The  German  knighthood  meas- 
ured swords,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie 
10th  century,  with  the  wild  Hungarian  horse- 
men, and  totally  defeated  them  by  their  close 
array  at  Mersebnrg  in  988,  and  at  the  Lech  in 
965.  The  Spanish  chivalry  for  several  cen- 
turies fought  the  Moorish  invaders  of  their 
country,  and  ultimately  conquered  them.  But 
when  the  occidental  "heavies"  transferred  the 
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Beat  of  war  during  the  crusades  to  the  eastern 
homes  of  their  enemies,  they  were  in  their 
turn  deieated,  and  in  most  oases  completely 
desti-ojed ;  neither  they  nor  their  horses  could 
stand  the  climate,  the  immeneelj  long  marches, 
and  the  want  of  proper  food  and  forage.  These 
crasades  were  followed  hy  a  fresh  irruption 
of  eastern  horsemen  into  Europe,  that  of  the 
Mongols,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  khans,  organized  cavalry  armies  number- 
ing according  to  Marco  Polo  as  many  as  800,- 
000  men.  Having  overrun  Eussia  and  the 
proTinces  of  Poland,  they  were  met  at  Wahl- 
stadt  in  Silesia,  in  1241,  by  a  combined  Polish 
and  German  army.  After  a  long  struggle, 
the  Asiatics  defeated  the  worn-out  steel-clad 
knight^  but  the  victory  was  so  dearly  bought 
that  it  broke  the  power  of  the  invaders.  The 
Mongols  advanced  no  further,  and  soon,  by  di- 
visions among  themselves,  ceased  to  be  danger- 
ous, and  were  driven  back.  During  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages  cavalry  remained  the  chief 
arm  of  all  armies ;  with  the  eastern  nations  the 
light  iiTcgnlar  horae  had  always  held  that  rank ; 
with  those  of  western  Europe,  the  heavy  regu- 
lar cavalry  formed  by  the  knighthood  was  in 
this  period  the  arm  which  decided  every  bat- 
tle. This  preeminence  of  the  mounted  ana  was 
not  so  much  caused  by  its  own  esceJlence,  for 
the  irregulars  of  the  East  were  incapable  of 
orderly  light,  and  the  regulars  of  the  West 
were  incredibly  clumsy  in  their  movements;  it 
was  principally  caused  by  the  bad  quality  of 
the  infantry.  Asiatics  as  well  as  Europeans 
held  that  arm  in  contempt ;  it  was  composed 
of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  appear  moont- 
ed,  principally  of  slaves  or  serfs.  There  was 
no  proper  organization  for  it ;  without  defenave 
armor,  with  a  pike  and  sword  for  its  sole 
weapons,  it  might,  now  and  then  by  its  deep 
formation  withstand  the  furious  but  disorderly 
charges  of  eastern  horsemen ;  but  it  was  easily 
ridden. over  by  the  invulnerable  men-at-arms 
of  the  West.  The  only  exception  was  formed 
by  the  English  infantry,  which  derived  its 
Btrenffth  from  its  formidable  weapon,  the  long- 
bow. The  numerical  proportion  of  the  European 
cavalry  of  these  times  to  the  remainder  of  the 
array  was  eertdnly  not  as  great  as  it  was  a  few 
centuries  later,  nor  even  as  it  is  now.  Knights 
were  not  so  exceedingly  numerous,  and  in  many 
lai^e  battles  we  find  that  not  more  than  800 
or  1,000  of  them  were  present.  But  they  were 
generally  sufBcient  to  dispose  of  any  number 
of  foot  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  had  suooeeded 
in  driving  from  the  field  the  enemy's  men-at- 
arms.  The  general  mode  of  fighting  of  these 
men-at-arms  was  in  line,  in  angle  rank,  the 
rear  rank  being  formed  by  the  esquires,  who 
usually  wore  a  less  complete  and  heavy  suit  of 
armor.  These  bnes,  once  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  soon  dissolved  themselves  into  single 
combatants,  and  finished  the  battle  by  siieer 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  Subsequently,  when 
firearms  began  to  come  into  use,  deep  masses 
were  formed,  generally  squares;  hut  then  the 


days  of  chivalry  were  numbered.  During  the 
15th  century,  not  only  was  artillery  generally 
mtroduced  into  the  field  of  battle,  while  part 
of  the  infantry,  the  skirmishers  of  those  times, 
were  armed  with  muskets,  but  a  general  change 
took  place  in  the  character  of  the  mfantry.  This 
arm  began  to  be  formed  by  the  enlistment  of 
mercenaries  who  made  war  a  profession.  The 
German  LandilmeehU  and  the  Swiss  were  euch 

Srofessional  soldiers,  and  they  very  soon  intro- 
uced  more  regular  formations  and  tactical 
movements.  The  ancient  Doric  and  Mace- 
donian phalanx  was  in  a  manner  revived;  a 
helmet  and  a  breastplate  somewhat  protected 
the  men  against  the  lance  and  sword  of  the 
cavalry;  and  when,  at  Novara  (1513),  the 
Swiss  infantry  di-ove  the  French  knighthood 
from  the  field,  there  was  no  further  use  for 
such  valiant  but  unwieldy  horsemen.  Ac- 
cordingly, aft«r  the  insurrection  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  Spain,  we  find  a  new  class  of 
cavalry,  the  German  Eeiter  ireitres  of  the 
French),  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  like 
the  infantry,  and  armed  with  helmet  and 
breastplate,  sword  and  pistols.  They  were 
fully  as  heavy  as  the  modem  cuirassiers,  yet 
far  lighter  than  the  knights.  They  soon  proved 
their  superiority  over  the  heavy  men-at-arms. 
These  now  disappear,  and  with  them  the  lance ; 
the  sword  and  short  firearms  now  form  the 
general  armature  for  cavalry.  About  the  same 
time  (end  of  the  16th  century)  the  hybrid  arm 
of  dragoons  was  introduced,  first  in  France, 
then  in  the  other  CJjuntries  of  Europe.  Armed 
with  muskets,  they  were  intended  to  fight,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  either  as  infantry  or 
as  cavalry.  A  ^milar  corps  had  been  foi^ned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  under  the  name  of  di- 
machm;  hut  it  had  not  yet  been  imitated.  The 
dragoons  of  the  16th  century  had  a  longer  ex- 
istence, but  toward  tlie  middle  of  the  18th 
century  they  had  everywhere  lost  their  hybrid 
character,  except  in  name,  and  were  generally 
used  as  ca^■alry.  The  most  important  feature 
in  their  formation  was  that  they  were  the 
first  body  of  regular  cavalry  wliicli  was  com- 
pletely deprived  of  defensive  armor.  The 
creation  of  real  hybrid  dragoons  was  agw'o 
attempted,  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  emperor 
Nicholas  of  Eussia;  but  it  was  soon  proved 
that  before  the  enemy  they  must  always  be 
used  as  eavaliy,  and  consequently  Alexander 
II.  very  soon  reduced  them  to  simple  cavalry, 
with  no  more  pretensions  to  dismounted  ser- 
vice than  hussars  or  cnirasders.  Maurice  of 
Orange,  the  great  Butch  commander,  formed 
his  reitcrs  for  the  first  time  in  something  like 
our  modern  taetical  organization.  He  taught 
them  to  execute  charges  and  evolutions  in  sep- 
arate bodies,  and  in  more  than  one  line ;  to 
wheel,  break  off,  form  column  and  line,  and 
change  front,  without  disorder,  and  in  separate 
squadrons  and  troops,  Thns  a  cavaliy  fight 
was  no  longer  decided  by  one  chaise  of  the 
whole  mass,  but  by  the  succesdve  chaises  of 
separate  squadrons  and  lines  supporting  each 
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other.  His  cavalry  was  forined  generally  five 
deep.  In  other  armies  it  fonght  in  deep  bodies, 
and  where  a  line  formation  was  adopted  it  was 
still  from  five  to  eight  deep.  The  17th  centucy, 
having  completely  done  away  with  the  cosily 
men-at-arms,  increased  the  numerical  sti'ength 
of  cavalry  to  an  enormous  extent.  At  no  otier 
period  was  there  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  that 
arm  in  every  army.  In  the  tliirty  years'  war 
from  1*0  fifths  to  nearly  one  half  of  each  array 
was  generally  composed  of  cavalry;  in  single 
instances  there  were  two  horsemen  to  one  foot 
soldier.  Gnstavns  Adolplms  stands  at  the  head 
of  cavalry  commanders  of  this  period.  His 
mounted  troops  conasted  of  cuirassiers  and 
dragoons,  tlie  latter  fighting  almost  always  as 
cavalry.  Hisoniraasders,  too,  were  ranch  lighter 
than  those  of  the  emperor,  and  soon  proved 
their  inoonteatahle  superiority.  The  Swedish 
cavalry  were  formed  three  dera;  their  orders 
were,  contrary  fo  the  usage  of  the  cuirassiei's 
of  most  armies,  whose  chief  arm  was  the  pistol, 
not  to  lose  time  in  firing,  but  to  chaise  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand.  At  this  period  the  cav- 
alry, which  during  the  middle  ages  had  gen- 
erally been  placed  in  the  centre,  was  agian 
placed,  as  in  antiquity,  on  the  wings  of  the 
army,  where  it  was  formed  in  two  lines.  In 
England,  the  civil  war  gave  rise  to  two  dis- 
tjnguished  cavalry  leaders.  Prince  Rupert,  on 
the  royalist  side,  had  as  much  "  dash  "  in  him 
as  any  cavalry  general,  but  he  was  almost 
always  carried  too  far,  lost  his  cavaliy  out  of 
hand,  and  was  himself  so  taken  np  with  what 
was  immediately  before  him,  that  the  general 
always  disappeared  in  the  "bold  dragoon." 
Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  with  qnit«  as 
much  dash  where  it  whs  required,  was  a  iir 
better  general;  he  Itept  his  men  well  iahand, 
always  held  back  areserve  for  unforeseen  events 
and  decifflve  movements,  knew  how  to  manceu- 
vre,  and  thus  proved. generally  victorious  over 
his  more  inconsiderate  opponent.  He  won  the 
battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  ITasehy  by  his  cav- 
alry alone. — With  most  armies  the  use  of  the 
firearm  still  remained  the  chief  employment  of 
cavalry  in  battle,  the  Swedes  and  English  alone 
excepted.  In  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
cav^y  was  drilled  to  use  the  carbine  exactly 
as  infhntry  used  the  musket.  They  fired  on 
horseback,  the  line  standing  still  all  the  wliile, 
by  files,  platoons,  ranks,  &o. ;  and  when  a 
movement  for  a  charge  was  made,  the  Hne 
advanced  at  a  trot,  pulled  up  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  enemy,  gave  a  volley,  drew  swords, 
and  then  charged.  The  effective  fire  of  the 
long  lines  of  infantry  had  shaken  all  confidenoe 
in  the  charge  of  a  cavalry  which  was  no-longer 
protected  by  armor ;  consequently,  riding  was 
n^leoted,  no  movements  could  Ije  executed  at 
a  quick  pace,  and  even  at  a  slow  pace  trequent 
accidents  happened  to  both  men  and  horses. 
The  drill  was  mostly  dismounted  work,  and 
their  officers  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  way 
of  handling  cavalry  in  battle.  The  French,  it 
is  true,  sometimes  charged  sword  in  hand,  and 
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Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  true  to  his  national 
tradition,  always  Chained  fiill  speed  without 
firing,  dispersing  cavalry  and  mfantry,  and 
sometimes  even  taking  field  works  of  a  weak 
profile.  Bnt  it  was  reserved  for  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  great  cavalry  commander,  Seyd- 
litz,  to  revolutionize  the  mounted  service,  and 
to  rMse  it  to  the  culminating  point  of  glory. 
The  Prussian  cavalry,  heavy  men  on  clumsy 
horses,  drilled  for  firing  only,  such  as  Frederick's 
father  had  left  them  toliis  son,  were  beaten  in  an 
instant  at  Mollwita  (1741).  But  no  sooner  was 
the  first  Silesian  war  brought  to  a  dose  than 
Frederick  entirely  reorganized  his  cavalry.  Fir- 
ing and  dismounted  drill  were  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  riding  was  attended  to.  "  All 
evolntions  are  to  be  made  with  the  greatest 

rd,  all  wheels  to  be  done  at  a  canter.  Oav- 
,  officers  mnst  above  all  things  form  the  men 
into  perfect  riders;  the  cuirassiers  to  be  as 
handy  and  expert  on  horseback  as  a  huaeai",  and 
well  exercised  in  the  nse  of  the  sword."  The 
men  were  to  ride  every  day.  Eiding  in  difficult 
ground,  aeross  obstacles,  and  fencing  on  horse- 
back, were  the  principal  drills.  In  a  charge,  no 
firing  at  all  was  allowed  until  the  first  and  sec- 
ond lines  of  the  enemy  were  completely  broken. 
"  Every  squadron,  as  it  advances  to  the  charge, 
is  to  attack  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  and  no 
commander  shall  be  allowed  to  let  his  troops 
fire  under  penalty  of  infamous  cashiering ;  the 
generals  of  brigades  to  be  answerable  for  this. 
As  they  advance,  they  first  fall  into  a  quick 
trot,  and  finally  into  a  full  gallop,  but  well 
closed ;  and  if  they  attack  in  this  way,  his  ma- 
jesty is  certain  tluit  the  enemy  will  always  be 
broken."  "Every  officer  of  cavalry  will  have 
always  present  to  his  mind  that  there  are 
but  two  things  required  to  beat  the  eneray: 
1,  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed  and  tbrce ;  and,  3,  to  outilank  him," 
These  passajres  ironi  Frederick's  instructiona 
sufficiently  show  the  total  revolution  he  car- 
ried out  in  cavalry  tactics.  He  was  seconded 
admirably  by  Seydlitz,  who  always  commanded 
his  cuiras^ers  and  dragoons,  and  made  such 
troops  of  them  that  for  vehemence  and  order 
of  chai^,  quickness  of  evolutions,  readiness  for 
flank  attacks,  and  rapidity  in  rallying  and  re- 
forming after  a  charge,  no  cavalry  has  ever 
equalled  the  Prussian  cavalry  of  the  seven 
years'  war.  The  fruits  were  soon  visible.  At 
Hohenfriedberg  the  Baireuth  repment  of  dra^ 
goons,  10  squadrons,  rode  down  the  whole  left 
wing  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  broke  21  battal- 
ions, took  66  stand  of  colors,  5  guns,  and  4,000 
prisoners.  At  Zorndorf,  when  the  Prussian 
infentry  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  Seydlitz, 
with  36  squadrons,  drove  the  victorious  Russian 
cavalry  from  the  field,  and  then  fell  upon  the 
Russian  infantry,  completely  defeating  it  with 
great  slaughter.  At  Eossbaeh,  Sti^egau,  Kes- 
seJsdorf,  Lenthen,  and  in  ten  other  battles,  Fred- 
erick owed  the  victory  to  his  splendid  cavalry, — 
When  the  French  revolutionary  war  broke  out^ 
the  Aastrians  had  adopted  the  Pnis^an  system. 
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but  not  so  the  Freneb.  The  cavalry  of  the 
latter  nation  had,  indeed,  been  much  disorgan- 
ized by  the  revolnljon,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  new  formations  proved  almost  nse- 
leSB.  When  their  new  infantry  levies  were  met 
by  the  good  cavalry  of  the  English,  Prussians, 
and  Anatriana,  they  were,  during  1792  and 
1793,  almost  uniformly  beaten.  The  cavalry 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  such  opponent 
always  kept  in  reserve  imtil  a  few  year  am 
paigning  had  improved  them.  In  1796  and 
afterward  every  division  of  infantry  h  d  ca 
airy  as  a  support;  stall,  at  Wiirzbiirg,  th  \tl  1 
of  the  Frenen  cavalry  was  defeated  by  59  \  s- 
trian  Bqaadrons  (1796).  When  Kapole  t  k 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  France,  he  d  d  h 
best  to  improve  the  Ereneh  cavalry.  II  f  und 
about  the  worst  material  that  could  I  m  t 
with.  As  a  nation,  the  French  were  th  w  rat 
horsemen  of  Europe,  and  their  horses,  g  od  f 
draught,  were  not  well  adapted  for  the  saddle. 
He  made  groat  improvements,  and  after  the 
camp  of  Boulogne  his  cavalry,  in  gi-eat  part 
mounted  on  German  and  Italian  horses,  was 
no  despicable  adversary.  The  campaigns  of 
1805  and  1806-'7  allowed  his  cavalry  to  absorb 
almost  all  the  horses  of  the  Austrian  and 
Prusaan  armies,  and  moreover  re6nforced  the 
French  army  by  the  excellent  cavalry  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Khine  and  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw.  Thns  were  formed  those  enormous 
masses  of  horsemen  with  which  Napoleon 
acted  in  1809,  1813,  and  the  latter  part  of 
1813,  which,  though  generally  deagnated  as 
Fi-ench,  were  in  great  part  composed  of  Ger- 
mans and  Poles.  The  cuirass,  which  had  been 
entirely  done  away  with  in  the  French  army 
shortly  before  the  revolution,  was  restored  to 
a  portion  of  the  heavy  cavalry  by  Napoleon. 
In  other  respects  the  organization  andeqaip- 
ment  remained  nearly  the  same,  except  that 
with  his  Polish  auxiliaries  he  received  some 
regiments  of  light  horse,  armed  with  the  lance, 
the  costume  and  eqnipment  of  which  were 
soon  imitated  in  otJier  armies.  But  in  the 
tactical  use  of  cavalry  he  introduced  a  complete 
change.  According  to  the  system  of  composing 
divisions  and  army  corps  of  all  tliree  arms,  a 
portion  of  the  light  cavalry  was  attached  to 
each  division  or  corps ;  but  the  mass  of  the  arm, 
and  especially  dl  Uie  heavy  horse,  were  held 
together  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
at  a  fevorable  moment  a  great  decisive  blow, 
or,  in  case  of  need,  of  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  army.  These  masses  of  cavalry,  suddenly 
appearing  on  a  given  point  of  the  battle  field, 
have  often  acted  decisively;  still  they  nevei 
gained  such  brilliant  snceesses  as  the  horsemen 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  cause  of  this  it 
to  be  looked  for  partly  in  the  changed  tactics 
of  infantry,  which,  by  selecting  chiefly  broken 
gi'ound  for  its  operations,  and  always  receiving 
cavalry  in  a  square,  made  it  more  difficult  for 
the  latter  arm  to  aeliieve  such  great  victories 
as  the  Prussian  horsemen  had  obtained  over 
the  long,  thin  infantry  lines  of  their  opponents. 


But  it  is  also  certain  that  Napoleon's  cavalry 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  that  Napoleon's  cavalry  tactics  were  not 
in  every  instance  an  improvement  upon  those 
of  Frederick.  The  indifferent  riding  of  the 
French  compelled  them  to  charge  at  a  com- 
paratively slow  pace,  at  a  trot  or  a  .collected 
canter  -  liere  are  hut  few  instances  where  they 
h  g  d  t  gill  p.  Their  great  bravery  and 
1  k   m  d    np  often  enough  for  tiie  cur- 

t  1  d  mj  t  b  t  still  their  cliai^  was  not 
wh  t  w  Id  w  be  considered  good.  The  old 
J  t  m    f  mg  hostile  cavalry  standing, 

b  ml  and  was  in  very  many  cases  re- 
t  m  d  by  tl     F  eneh  cavalry,  and  in  every 

h  t  w  re  they  defeated.  The  last 
pi  f  tl  happened  at  Danigkow,  April 
6    18U    wh  bout  1,200  French  cavalry 

tl  w  t  d  harge  of  400  Prussians,  and 
w  mpl  t  ly  beaten  in  spite  of  their  num- 

bers. As  to  Napoleon's  tactics,  the  use  of 
great  masses  of  cavalry  with  him  became  sneh 
a  fixed  rule,  that  not  only  was  the  divisional 
cavalry  we^ened  so  as  to  be  completely  use- 
less, but  also  in  the  employment  of  these  mass- 
es he  often  neglected  that  snccessive  engage- 
ment of  his  forces  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
points  in  modem  tactics,  and  which  is  even  more 
applicable  to  cavalry  than  to  infantry.  He  in- 
troduced the  cavalry  charge  in  column,  and  even 
formed  whole  cavalry  corps  into  one  monster 
column,  in  such  formations  that  the  extrication 
of  a  single  squadron  or  r^inent  became  an  utter 
impossibility,  and  that  any  attempt  at  deploying 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  His  cavalry 
generals,  too,  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  and 
even  the  most  brilliant  of  them,  Murat,  would 
have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  if  opposed  to  a  Seyd- 
litz.  During  the  wars  of  1818,  '14,  and  '15, 
cavalry  tactics  had  decidedly  improved  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon's  opponents.  Thongh  to  a 
great  extent  following  Napoleon's  system  of 
holding  cavalry  in  reserve  in  large  masses,  and 
therefore  very  often  keeping  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  cavalry  entirely  out  or  an  action, 
still  in  many  instances  a  return  to  the  tactics 
of  Frederick  was  attempted.  In  the  Prussian 
army  the  old  spirit  was  revived.  BlOcher  was 
the  first  to  use  his  cavalry  more  boldly,  and 
generally  with  success.  The  ambnscade  of 
Haynau  (1613),  where  30  Prussian  squadrons 
rode  down  8  French  battalions  and  took  18 
guns,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  modem  his- 
tory of  cavalry,  and  forma  a  favorable  contrast 
to  the  tactics  of  Lotzen,  where  the  allies  held 
18,000  horse  entirely  in  reserve  until  the  battle 
was  lost,  although  a  more  favorable  cavalry 
ground  could  not  be  found.  The  English  had 
never  adopted  the  system  of  forming  large  mass- 
es of  cavalry,  and  had  therefore  many  success- 
es, although  Napier  himself  admits  that  tJieir 
cavalry  was  not  so  good  at  that  time  as  that  of 
the  French.  At  Waterloo,  where  the  French 
cuirassiers  for  once  charged  at  full  speed,  the 
English  cavalry  was  admirably  handled  and 
generally  successful,  except  where  it  followed 
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its  national  weakness  of  getting  out  of  hand. 
Since  the  peace  of  1815,  Napoleon's  tactics, 
though  still  preserved  im  the  regnlations  of 
most  armies,  have  again  made  room  for  those 
of  Frederick. — Noticeable  advancement  in  the 
proper  oi^anization  and  nse  of  cavalry  was 
made  in  the  United  States  dnring  thecivU  war, 
the  men  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  the  horses 
of  all  sections,  being  admirably  adapted  to  this 
branch  of  the  military  service.  At  first  the 
confederate  cavalry  had  the  advantage  both  in 
organization  and  commanders,  and  yet  took  no 
very  important  part  in  the  battles  which  were 
fought,  A  large  number  of  cavalry  regiments 
were  organized  by  both  armies,  but  being  com- 
posed of  men  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  mili- 
tary life,  they  were  at  first  used  for  scouts,  or- 
derlies, and  outpost  service,  and  were  attached 
to  corps,  and  in  some  eases  to  divisions  of  in- 
fantry. Gen.  Hooker,  while  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  oolleoted  the  cavalry  into 
a  corps,  and  made  an  effort  to  nse  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  infantry  in  battle,  but  met  with 
no  success  wortliy  of  record.  In  the  west  the 
practice  and  result  were  similar,  but  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  cavalry  by  the  suceessfol 
march  of  a  small  brigade  of  horse  under  Ool. 
Grierson  from  the  neighl>orhood  of  Memphis, 
through  MisMssippi,  to  Port  Gibson.  But  the 
first  sncoessfbl  organization  of  the  cavalry  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Grant,  by 
Gen.  Sheridan,  who  was  placed  in  command  of 
all  the  mounted  troops  serving  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  This  oi^tanization  was  known 
as  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  consisted  of  three  divisions  each 
about  5,000  strong,  or  of  two  or  three  brigades 
of  three  or  four  regiments  each.    They  were 


they  showed  a  partiality  for  charging  with  thi 
sabre  when  opJMjrtunity  offered.  Up  to  this 
period  of  the  war  (the  spring  of  1864)  the  im- 
provements in  the  organization  and  nse  of  cav- 
alry kept  even  pace  with  each  other  in  the  con- 
tending armies ;  but  Cfen.  Grant  having  detach- 
ed Sheridan  with  his  entire  force  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  the  latter  met 
and  defeated  the  confederate  cavalry  at  Yellow 
Tavern,  near  Richmond,  killing  their  leader. 
Gen.  Stewart,  and  ever  after,  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  retwned  his  superiority  over  his 
opponents,  increased  the  effideney  of  his  own 
troops,  and  made  them  an  important  portion 
of  the  army,  taking  an  essential  part  in  all 
the  campaigns  and  battles.  The  battle  of  the 
Opequan,  near  "Winchester,  in  which  Sheridan 
defeated  Early,  was  begun  and  ended  by  the 
cavalry,  Wiison'sdivision  having  broken  through 
the  enemy's  picket  line  and  under  cover  of 
darkness  secured  the  position  upon  which  the 
battle  was  mmnly  fought,  while  Merritt's  divi- 
rfon,  later  in  the  day,  turned  the  enemy's  right, 
and,  aided  by  the  advance  of  the  infantiy,  swept 
the  confederate  infantry  from  the  field.  The 
part  taken  by  the  cavalry  in  the  final  battles 
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_,  and  especially  at  Five  Forks, 
the  capture  of  the  confederate  army 
near  Appomattox  Court  House,  was  no  less  con- 
spicuous and  important.  The  western  armies  had 
with  them  a  large  number  of  mounted  regiments, 
which  were  organized  at  various  times  into 
brigades  and  divisions,  bat  none  of  the  com- 
manding generals  seemed  to  appreciate  their 
value,  or  to  know  how  to  use  them  effeoljvely. 
Sherman  made  several  efforts  to  concentrate  the 
mounted  regiments  and  to  give  them  a  coherent 
organization,  but  met  with  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment, till  Gen.  Grant  sent  Gen.  Wilson  to 
take  the  place  of  chief  of  cavalry.  Sherman 
gave  this  officer  a  carte  blanche,  and  put  him 
in  command  of  73  regiments  (each  nominally 
1,300  strong),  comprising  all  the  cavalry  and 
mounted  intantry  of  the  armies  of  the  Ohio, 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee.  Gen.  Wilson  or- 
ganized tliese  regiments,  after  mustering  out  and 
disbanding  a  number,  into  seven  divisions,  most- 
ly of  two  brigades  each,  forming  a  corps  designa- 
ted as  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  military  division 
of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion (on  paper),  in  October,  1864,  the  troops  con- 
stituting it  were  scattered  from  Gaylesville, 
Alabama,  to  the  Big  Blue  river  in  Missouri,  and 
were  mostly  dismounted.  They  had  worn  out 
their  horses  by  hard  usage,  and  the  war  de- 
partment had  so  little  confidence  in  the  utility 
of  this  arm  of  service,  that  it  made  but  feeble 
efforts  to  furnish  horses  for  a  remount,  so  long 
as  they  were  to  be  used  as  they  had  been  here- 
tofore. The  success  of  Sheridan  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  however,  gave  renewed  confi- 
dence, and  the  war  department  made  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  secure  horses.  The  secre- 
tary of  war  authorized  the  cavalry  to  seize  and 
impress  horses  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
Meanwhile  Sherman  had  marched  toward  the 
sea,  and  Hood  had  invaded  Tennessee,  and  press- 
ed back  the  forces  of  Gen.  Schofleld  to  Frank- 
lin, where  a  stand  was  made,  and  a  decided 
victory  gained  both  by  the  infantry  and  caval- 
ry over  the  corresponding  arms  under  Hood 
and  Chalmers.  During  the  15  days  of  the 
siege  of  Nashville  Wilson  increased  his  effective 
mounted  force,  by  the  impresMnent  of  horses 
and  the  nse  of  remounts  forwarded  from  the 
north,  from  6,000  to  16,000.  At  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  December,  he 
had  12,000  mounted  cavalry  and  infantry,  be- 
sides 3,000  dismounted  men,  and  a  detached 
force  of  3,000  men  operating  in  Kentucky.  Du- 
ring the  first  day's  operations  he  tarned  the  left 
wing  of  Hood's  army,  capturing  16  guns  and 
many  prisoners,  and  on  the  second  day  contin- 
ued his  operations  upon  the  left  wing  and  rear 
of  the  enemy,  pressing  them  by  repeated  char- 

g39  of  his  dismounted  horsemen  under  Hatch, 
oon,  and  Hammond,  till  Hood  sent  word  to 
Chalmers,  "For  God's  sake  drive  the  Yankee 
cavalry  from  our  left  and  rear,  or  all  is  lost." 
But  Chalmers  fdled,  and  by  nightfall  the  con- 
federate army  was  broken,  scattered,  and  in 
foil  retreat.    The  cavalry  pursued  with  vigor, 
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and,  notwithstandiiig  the  swollen  streams  and 
wintry  weather,  did  not  relinquish  the  chase 
till  the  remnant  of  Hood's  army  had  crossed  the 
Tennessee  riTer.  Wilson's  corps  went  into  can- 
tonments on  the  banlts  of  the  river,  below  the 
Muscle  shoaJs  at  the  head  of  navigation,  early 
in  January,  about  7,000  effectives.  Daring  tie 
next  sis  weeks  the  nnmher  was  increased  to 
37,000  men,  17,000  of  whom  were  mounted 
and  thoroughly  equipped.  This  did  not  include 
KUpatrick'a  division,  then  detached  with  Sher- 
man. A  system  of  drills  and  instruction  was 
instituted,  the  single-rank  formation  prescribed 
hy,  the  new  tactic*  was  discarded,  and  the 
double-rank  adopted,  as  being  better  calculated 
for  manosuTring  so  large  a  command  in  a  thick- 
ly wooded  country.  After  detaching  one  divi- 
sion of  5,000  men  to  join  Canby  in  Louisiana, 
and  leaving  another  in  camp  dismounted,  8,000 
strong,  Wikon  marched  from  Eaatport  toward 
Selma  on  the  22d  of  March  with  nearly  15,000 
men,  13,000  of  whom  were  well  mounted,  and 
3,000  dismounted.  AU  of  these  men,  except 
aiwut  1,200,  were  armed  with  the  Spencer 
magazine  carbines  or  rifles.  On  the  2d  day  .of 
April  they  arrived  in  front  of  Selma,  having 
met  and  defeated  a  part  of  Forrest's  cavalry  the 
day  before.  This  place,  although  strongly  forti- 
fied by  a  continuous  line  of  earthworks  and 
stockades,  and  defended  hj  82  guns  and  neai'ty 
8,000  men,  composed  about  equally  of  regular 
troops  and  militia,  was  assaulted  and  captured, 
the  principal  attacking  force  consisting  of  1,660 
men  and  officers.  Afterbrid^g  the  Alabama 
river,  this  corps  marched  rapidly  through  Mont- 
gomery toward  Macon,  Georgia,  capturing  on  the 
way  West  Point  and  Oolnmbus,  Uie  former  by 
assault  daring  the  daytime,  and  the  latter  by  a 
night  attack  conducted  under  the  immediate 
supervifdon  of  Generals  Upton  and  Winslow. 
On  April  30  it  reached  Macon,  where  it  was 
arrested  by  the  termination  of  the  war.  Up  to 
this  time  it  bad  subsisted  upon  the  country, 
marched  636  miles  in  38  days,  captured  6,820 
prisoners  and  280  gmis,  and  destroyed  two  gun- 
boats, 99,000  stands  of  small  arms,  235,000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  all  the  mills,  collieries,  ironworks, 
factories,  railroad  bridges,  rolling  stock,  and 
military  establishments  which  were  found  on 
the  line  of  march.  The  leesoua  taught  by  the 
operations  of  the  national  cavalry  during  the 
closing  events  of  the  civil  war  are  not  new,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  neglected  by  the  Euro- 
pean commanders  of  the  present  time.  They 
are,  that  cavalry  should  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  army  in  tnme  of  war,  and  be  so  organized, 
mounted,  equipped,  and  directed  as  to  act  with 
vigor  and  celerity  upon  the  flanks,  rear,  and 
communications  of  the  enemy.  It  should  be 
armed  with  magazine  rifles  and  carbines,  .using 
cartridges  with  metallic  cases,  march  with  great 
rapidity,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  60  miles  per  day, 
and  flght  generally  dismounted  like  fight  in- 
fantry. It  should  usually  sub^  upon  the  en- 
emy's country,  and  on  long  marches,  or  in  the 
presence  of  ttie  enemy,  have  no  trains  except 


for  the  purpose  of  carrying  estra  ammunition. 
It  should  be  kept  in  large  bodies  and  be  used 
mainly  for  great  purposes.  Properly  handled 
and  organized,  it  is  capable  of  doing  almost 
all  the  services  of  infantry,  besides  march- 
ing with  twice  or  thrice  their  rapidity. — In 
modem  European  ai'mies  riding  is  better  at- 
tended to  than  formerly,  thourii  still  not  at  all 
to  the  estent  it  should  be.  The  idea  of  re- 
ceiving the  enemy  carbine  in  hand  is  scouted ; 
Frederick's  rule  is  everywiiere  revived,  that 
every  cavalry  commander  who  allows  the  ene- 
my to  charge  him,  instead  of  charging  himself, 
deserves  to  be  cashiered.  The  gallop  is  again 
the  pace  of  the  charge ;  and  the  column  attack 
has  made  way  for  charges  in  successive  lines, 
with  dispositions  for  flank  attack,  and  with  a 
pos.sibiljty  of  manteuvring  with  angle  detach- 
ments during  the  charge.  Still  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  European  cavalry  can 
claim  to  have  cai^ht  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can improvement  in  the  use  of  this  great  arm. 
The  cavalry  took  but  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant pai't  in  the  last  great  wars  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  and  between  Prussia  and  France. 
It  may  be  said  that  neither  of  the  combatants 
showed  any  appreciation  of  the  immense  ad- 
vantages to  he  gained  by  using  mounted  troops 
in  masses,  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 
— From  the  history  of  cavfllry  let  us  now  turn 
to  its  present  organization  and  tactics.  The 
recruiting  of  cavalry,  as  far  as  the  men  are 
coneemed,i8  not  different  upon  the  whole  from 
the  way  the  other  ai-ms  recruit  themselves  in 
each  country.  In  some  states,  however,  the 
natives  of  pari^icular  districts  are  destined  to 
this  service ;  thus  in  Russia,  the  Malorussians 
rtiatives  of  Littie  Russia) ;  in  Prussia,  the 
Poles.  In  Austria,  the  heavy  cavalry  is  re- 
cruited in  Bohemia,  the  hussars  exclusively  in 
Hungary,  and  the  lancers  (ulans)  mostly  in  Ga- 
licia.  The  recruiting  of  the  horses,  however, 
deserves  especial  notice.  In  England,  where 
the  whole  cavalry  does  not  require  in  time  of 
war  above  10,000  horses,  the  government  finds 
no  difficulty  in  buying  them ;  but  in  order  to 
insure  to  the  service  the  benefit  of  horses  not 
worked  till  nearly  five  years  old,  three-year-old 
colts,  mostly  Yorkshire  bred,  are  bought  and 
kept  at  government  expense  in  depots  till  they 
are  fit  to  be  used.  The  price  paid  for  the 
colts  (£20  to  £25),  and  the  abundance  of  good 
horses  in  the  country,  make  the  British  cavaliy 
certainly  the  best  mounted  in  the  world.  In 
Russia  a  similar  abundance  of  horses  exists, 
though  the  breed  is  inferior  to  the  English. 
The  remount  ofRcers  buy  the  horses  by  whole- 
sale in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
the  empii'e;  they  resell  those  that  are  unfit, 
and  hand  over  to  the  various  regiments  such  as 
are  of  its  color  {all  horses  being  of  the  same 
color  in  a  Russian  regiment).  The  colonel  is 
considered  as  it  were  proprietor  of  the  horses ; 
for  a  round  sum  paid  to  him  he  has  to  keep  the 
re^ment  well  mounted.  The  horses  are  ex- 
pcctedtolasteightyears.    Formerly  they  were 
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taken  from  the  large  breetling  cstablishinents 
of  Volijnia  and  the  Ukraine,  where  they  aro 
quite  wild ;  hut  breaking  tliem  for  cavalry  pur- 
poses was  so  difficnlt  that  it  had  to  he  given 
up.  In  Austria  the  horses  are  partly  bought, 
but  tlie  greater  portion  have  of  late  been  fur- 
nished by  the  government  breeding  establish- 
ments, which  can  part  every  year  with  above 
5,000  five-year-old  cavalry  horses.  For  a  case  of 
extraoi-dinary  effort,  a  conntry  so  rich  in  horses 
aa  Anstria  can  rely  upon  the  markets  of  the 
interior.  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury had  to  buy  almost  all  her  horses  abroad,  hut 
now  can  mount  the  whole  of  her  cavalry,  line 
and  landwehr,  in  the  interior.  For  the  line,  the 
horses  are  bought  at  three  years  old,  by  remount 
commissaries,  and  sent  into  depots  until  old 
enough  for  service;  8,B00  are  required  every 
year.  In  case  of  mobilization  of  the  landwehr 
cavalry,  all  horses  in  the  counti'y,  like  the  men, 
are  liable  to  be  taken  for  service ;  a  compensa- 
tion of  from  $40  to  $70  is  however  paid  for  them. 
There  are  three  times  more  serviceable  horses 
in  the  country  than  can  be  reqnired.  France, 
of  all  European  countries,  is  the  woi-st  off  for 
torses.  The  breed,  though  often  good  and 
oven  excellent  for  draught,  is  genenUly  unfit 
for  the  saddle.  Government  breedii^  studs 
(haTos)  have  been  long  established,  but  not 
with  the  success  they  have  had  elsewhere. 
Though  the  depots  and  studs  have  been  much 
improved,  they  are  still  insuffleient  to  fully 
supply  the  army.  Algeria  furnishes  a  splendid 
breed  of  cavalry  hoi-ses,  and  the  best  regiments 
of  the  service,  the  ekasaeurs  iPAfrique,  are  es- 
clusively  mounted  with  them,  hot  the  other 
regiments  scaroelyget  any.  Thus,  in  case  of  a 
mobilization,  the  French  are  compelled  to  buy 
abroad. — Cavalry  is  essentially  of  two  kinds : 
heavy  and  light.  The  real  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  tho  two  is  in  the  horses.  Lai^  and 
powerful  horses  cannot  well  work  together 
with  small,  active,  and  quick  ones.  The  former 
in  a  charge  act  less  rapidly,  but  with  greater 
weight ;  ttie  latt«r  act  more  by  the  speed  and 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  and  are  moreover 
far  more  fit  for  single  combat  and  skirmishing, 
for  which  heavy  or  large  horses  are  neither 
handy  nor  intelligent  enough.  Thus  far  the 
diatinotion  is  necessary ;  but  fashion,  fancy,  and 
the  imitation  of  certain  national  costumes,  have 
created  numerous  subdivisions  and  varieties, 
to  notice  which  in  detail  would  be  of  no  inter- 
est. The  heavy  cavalry,  at  least  in  part,  is  in 
most  countries  furnished  with  a  cuirass,  which, 
however,  is  far  fi'om  being  shot-proof.  Light 
cavalry  is  partly  armed  with  the  sword  and 
carbine,  partly  with  the  lance.  The  carbine 
is  now  generally  rifled.  Pistols  are  added  in 
most  cases  to  the  armature  of  the  rider;  the 
United  States  cavalry  alone  carries  the  revolver. 
The  sword  is  either  straight,  or  curved  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  the  first  preferable  for 
thrusts,  the  second  for  cuts.  The  question  as 
to  the  advantages  of  the  lance  over  the  sword 
is  still  under  discuasion.    For  close  encounter 
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the  sword  is  undouhtedlj  preferable ;  and  in  a 
charge  the  lance,  unless  too  long  and  heavy  to 
be  easily  wielded,  can  scarcely  act  at  all,  but  in 
the  pursuit  of  broken  cavalry  it  is  most  effec- 
tive. Of  nations  of  horsemen,  almost  all  trust 
to  the  sword ;  even  the  Cossack  abandoned  his 
lance  when  he  had  to  fight  against  the  expert 
swordsmen  of  Circassia.  The  carbine  is  very 
tive  if  rifJed,  and  more  so  if  it  is  a  breech- 
loading  one  furnished  with  a  magadne ;  the 
revolver  in  skilful  hands  is  a  formidable  weapon 
for  close  encounter. — Besides  the  saddle,  bridle, 
and  armed  rider,  the  cavalry  horse  has  to  carry 
a  valise  with  reserve  clothing,  camp  utenals, 
grooming  tackle,  and  in  a  campaign  also  food 
for  the  nder  and  forag_e_for  itself.  The  sum 
total  of  this  burden  varies  in  different  services 
and  classes  of  cavaliy,  between  350  and  800 
lbs.  for  tlie  heavy  marching  order,  a  weight 
which  will  appear  enormous  when  compared 
with  what  private  saddle  horses  have  to  carry. 
This  overweighting  of  horses  is  the  weakest 
point  of  all  cavdry.  Great  reforms  are  every- 
where required  in  this  respect.  The  weight  of 
the  men  and  accoutrements  can  and  must  be 
reduced;  but  as  long  aa  the  present  system 
lasts,  this  drag  upon  the  horses  is  always  to 
be  taken  into  account  whenever  we  Jndge 
of  the  capabilities  of  exertion  and  endurance 
of  cavdry.  Heavy  cavalry,  composed  of 
strong  but,  if  possible,  comparatively  light 
men,  on  strong  horses,  must  act  principally 
by  the  force  of  a  well  closed,  solid  charge. 
This  requires  power,  endurance,  and  a  cer- 
tain physical  weight^  though  not  aa  much 
aa  would  render  it  unwieldy.  Thei-e  must 
be  speed  in  its  movements,  but  no  more  than 
ia  compatible  with  the  highest  degree  of 
order.  Once  formed  for  the  attack,  it  must 
chiefly  ride  straight  forward;  bfit  whatever 
comes  in  its  path  must  be  swept  away  by 
ita  charge.  The  riders  need  not  be  individ- 
ually as  good  horsemen  as  those  of  light  cav- 
alry ;  but  they  must  have  ftill  command  over 
their  horses,  and  be  accustomed  to  ride  straight 
forward  and  in  a  well  closed  mass.  Their 
horses,  in  consequence,  must  be  less  sensible  to 
the  leg,  nor  should  they  have  their  haunches  too 
mneh  under  them  ;  they  should  step  out  well 
in  their  trot,  and  be  aooustomed  to  keep  well 
together  in  a  good,  long  hand  gallop.  Light 
cavalry,  on  the  contrary,  with  nimbler  men 
and  quicker  horses,  has  to  act  by  its  i-apidity  and 
ubiquity.  What  it  lacks  in  weight  must  be 
made  up  by  speed  and  activity.  It  will  charge 
with  the  greatest  vehemence ;  but  when  prefer- 
able, it  will  seemingly  fly  in  order  to  f,iil  upon 
the  enemy's  flank,  by  a  sudden  change  of  front. 
Its  superior  speed  and  fitness  for  single  combat 
render  it  peculiarly  fit  for  pursuit.  Its  chiefe 
require  a  quicker  eve  and  a  greater  presence 
of  mind  than  those  of  heavy  horse.  The  men 
must  be  individually  better  horsemen ;  they 
must  have  their  horses  p'erfectly  under  eontrel, 
start  from  a  stand  into  a  full  gallop,  and  again 
stop  in  an  instant;  turn  quick,  and  leap  well; 
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the  horses  should  be  hardy  and  quick,  light  in 
the  mouth,  and  obedient  to  the  leg,  handy  at 
turning,  and  especially  broken  for  working  at  n 
canter,  havnig  their  hannches  well  under  them. 
Besidea  rapid  flank  and  rear  attacks,  ambus- 
cades, and  pnrsnit,  the  light  cavalry  has  to  do 
the  gi'eater  part  of  the  outpost  and  patrolling 
duty  for  the  whole  army;  aptness  ibr  single 
combat,  the  foundation  of  wliich  is  good  horse- 
mnnahip,  ia  therefore  one  of  its  principal  re- 
quirements. In  tine,  the  men  ride  less  close  to- 
gether, so  as  to  be  always  prepared  for  changes 
of  front  and  other  evolutiona.  In  the  United 
States  army  there  are  10  regents  of  cavalry, 
all  of  which  are  really  mounted  infantry. — The 
tactical  unity  in  cavalry  is  the  squadron,  com- 
prising as  many  men  as  the  voice  and  imme- 
diate authority  of  one  commander  can  control 
during  evolutions.  The  strength  of  a  squadron 
varies  from  100  men  in  England  to  SOO  men 
in  France ;  thoae  of  the  other  armies  also  being 
within  these  limits.  A  regiment  comprises  4,  6, 
8, 10,  or  13  squadrons.  The  weakest  refrfments 
are  the  English,  400  to  480  men ;  the  sti-ong- 
est  the  Austrian  light  horse,  1,600  men.  Strong 
regiments  are  apt  to  be  unwieldy ;  too  weak 
ones  are  very  soon  rednoed  by  a  campaign. 
Thus  the  British  hght  brigade  at  Balaklava,  not 
two  months  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
numbered  in  five  regiments  of  two  squadrons 
each  scarcely  700  men,  or  Just  half  as  many  as 
one  Eusdan  hussar  regiment  on  the  war  foot- 
ii^.  Peculiar  formations  are:  with  the  British 
the  troop  or  half  squadron,  and  with  the  Aus- 
trians  the  division  or  double  squadron,  an  in- 
termediate link  which  alone  renders  it  possible 
for  one  commander  to  control  their  strong  Teg- 
menta of  horse. — Before  Frederick  the  Great, 
all  cavalry  was  formed  at  least  three  deep. 
Be  Grat  formed  his  hussars,  in  1T43,  two 
deep,  and  at  the  battie  of  Bossbach  had  his 
heavy  horse  formed  the  same  way.  After  the 
seven  years'  war  this  formation  was  adopted  by 
all  other  armies,  and  is  the  only  one  now  in 
use.  For  purposes  of  evolution  the  squadron  is 
divided  into  four  divisions.  Wheehng  from  line 
into  open  column  of  divisions,  and  back  into 
line  fl-om  column,  form  the  chief  and  funda- 
mental evolution  of  all  cavalry  manceuvres. 
Most  other  evolutions  are  only  adapted  eitlier 
for  the  march  (the  fiank  march  by  three,  &c.), 
or  for  extraordinary  cases  (the  close  column  by 
divisions  or  squadrons).     The  action  of  Euro- 

Cean  cavalry  in  battle  is  generally  a  hand-to- 
and  encounter;  its  Are  is  of  subordinate  im- 
portance ;  steel,  either  sword  or  lance,  is  its 
chief  weapon ;  and  all  cavalry  action  is  concen- 
trated in  the  chaise.  Thus  the  charge  is  the 
criterion  for  all  movements,  evolutions,  and  po- 
sitions of  cavalry.  Whatever  oijstructs  the  fa- 
cility of  charing  is  faulty.  The  impetus  of  the 
charge  is  produced  by  concentrating  the  high- 
est etfort  both  of  man  and  horse  into  its  crown- 
ing moment,  the  moment  of  actual  contact  with 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  neeca- 
aary  to  approach  the  enemy  with  a  gradually  in- 


creasing velocity,  so  tliat  the  Loraes  are  put  to 
their  full  speed  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
enemy  only.  The  execution  of  such  a  charge 
is  about  the  most  difficult  matter  that  can  be 
asked  fi«m  cavalry.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  preserve  perfect  order  and  solidity  in  an  ad- 
vance at  inoreadi^  pace,  especially  if  there  is 
much  not  quite  level  ground  to  go  over.  The 
difficulty  and  importance  of  riding  straight  for- 
ward is  here  shown ;  for  unless  every  rider  rides 
straight  t«  bis  point,  there  arises  a  pressure 
in  the  ranks,  which  is  soon  rolled  back  from 
the  centre  to  the  flanks,  and  from  the  fianks  to 
the  centre ;  the  horses  get  excited  and  uneasy, 
their  unequal  speed  and  temper  come  into 
play,  and  soon  the  whole  line  is  stragglmg  along 
m  anything  hut  a  straight  alignment,  and  with 
anything  but  that  closed  solidity  which  alone 
can  insure  success.  Then,  on  arriving  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  evident  that  the  horses  will 
attempt  to  refuse  running  into  the  standing  or 
moving  mass  opposite,  and  that  the  riders  must 
prevent  their  doing  so ;  otherwise  the  charge  is 
sure  to  Ml.  The  rider,  therefore,  must  not  only 
have  the  firm  resolution  to  break  into  the  ene- 
my's line,  but  he  must  also  be  perfectly  master 
of  his  horse.  The  regulations  of  different  ar- 
mies pve  various  mles  tor  the  mode  of  advance 
of  the  charging  cavalry,  but  tiiey  all  agree  in 
this  point,  that  the  line,  if  possible,  begins  to 
move  at  a  walk,  then  trot,  at  from  300  to  150 
yards  from  the  enemy  canter,  gradually  increas- 
ing to  a  gallop,  and  at  fl'om  SO  to  80  yards  ftom 
the  enemy  full  speed.  All  such  regulations,  how- 
■" subject  to  many  exceptions;  the  state 


every  practical  case.  If  in  a  charge  of  cavaby 
against  cavalry  both  parties  actually  meet, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  uncommon  case  in 
cavalry  engagements,  the  swords  are  of  little 
avail  during  the  actnal  shock.  It  is  the  mo- 
mentum of  one  mass  which  breaks  and  scatters 
the  other.  The  moral  element,  bravery,  is  here 
at  once  transformed  into  material  force;  the 
bravest  squadron  will  ride  on  with  the  greatest 
self-confidence,  resolution,  rapidity,  ensemMe, 
and  solidity.  Thus  it  is  that' no  cavalry  can  do 
great  thii^  unless  it  has  plenty  of  "dash" 
about  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  ranks  of  one  party 
are  broken,  the  swords,  and  with  them  individ- 
ual horsemanship,  come  into  play.  A  portion 
at  least  of  the  victorious  troop  has  also  to  ^ve 
up  its  tactical  formation,  in  order  to  mow  with 
the  sword  the  harvest  of  victory.  TJus  the 
successful  charge  at  once  decides  tiie  contest; 
but  unless  followed  np  by  pursuit  and  single 
combat,  the  victory  would  be  cbmparativdy 
fruitless.  It  is  this  immense  preponderance  of 
the  party  which  has  preserved  its  tactical  com- 
pactness and  formation,  over  the  one  which  has 
lost  it,  that  explains  the  impossibility  for  ir- 
r^ular  cavalry,  he  it  ever  so  good  and  so  nu- 
merous, to  defeat  regular  cavalry.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  so  far  as  individual  horsemanship 
and  awordmanship  is  concerned,  no  regular 
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cavalry  ever  approach  the  irregulars  of  tte 
nations  of  horse  warriors  of  the  East ;  and  yet 
the  very  worst  of  Enropean  regular  cavalries 
has  always  defeated  them  in  the  field.  From  the 
defeat  of  the  Huns  at  ChMons  (451)  to  tlie  se- 
poy mutiny  of  ISSY,  there  is  not  a  angle  in- 
stenoe  where  the  splendid  but  irregular  horse- 
men of  the  East  have  broken  a  single  regimeat 
of  regular  cavalry  in  an  actual  charge.  Their 
irregular  swarms,  charging  without  concert  or 
compactness,  cannot  maiie  any  impression  upon 
the  solid,  rapidly  moving  mass.  Their  supe- 
riority can  only  appear  when  the  tactical  for- 
mation of  the  regulars  is  broken,  and  the  com- 
bat of  man  to  man  has  its  turn ;  but  the  wild 
racing  of  the  irregulara  toward  their  opponents 
cam  liave  no  such  result.  It  has  only  be^  when 
regular  cavalry,  in  pursuit,  have  abandoned 
their  line  fonnation  and  engaged  in  single  com- 
bat, that  irregulars,  suddenly  turning  round  and 
seizing  the  favorable  moment,  have  defeated 
them ;  indeed,  this  stratagem  has  made  np  almost 
the  whole  of  the  tactics  of  irregulars  ag^nst 
regulars,  ever  since  the  wars  of  the  Parthians 
and  the  Eomans.  Of  this  there  is  no  better 
esaraple  than  that  of  Napoleon's  dragoons  in 
Egypt,  undoubtedly  the  worst  regular  cavalry 
then  existing,  which  defeated  in  every  instance 
the  most  splendid  of  irregular  horsemen,  the 
Mamelukes.  Napoleon  said  of  them,  two  Mam- 
elukes were  decidedly  superior  to  ttiree  French- 
men; 100  Frenchmen  were  a  match  for  100 
Mamelukes;  300  Frenchmen  generally  beat 
300  Mamelukes ;  1,000  Frenchmen  in  every  in- 
stance defeated  1,600  Mamelukes.  However 
great  may  be  the  superiority  in  a  charge  of 
that  body  of  cavalry  which  best  preserves  its 
tactical  formation,  it  is  evident  that  even  this 
body  must,  after  the  successful  ehai^,  be  com- 
paratively disordered.  The  success  of  the 
chai^is  not  ecjually  decisive  on  every  point; 
many  men  are  irretrievably  engaged  in  single 
combat  or  pursuit ;  and  it  is  comparatively  but 
a  small  portion,  mostly  belonging  to  the  second 
rank,  who  remain  in  some  kind  of  line.  This 
is  the  most  dangerous  moment  for  cavalry ;  a 
very  small  body  of  fresh  troops,  thrown  upon  it, 
would  snatch  the  victory  from  its  hands.  To 
rally  guiokly  after  a  charge  is  therefore  the 
criterion  of  a  really  good  cavalry,  and  it  is  in 
this  point  that  not  only  young  bntalsooflierwise 
experienced  and  brave  troops  are  deficient. 
The  British  cavalry,  riding  the  most  spirited 
horses,  are  especially  apt  to  get  ont  of  hand, 
and  have  almost  everywhere  suffered  severely 
for  it  (e.  g.,  at  Waterloo  and  Balaklava).    The 

fiursuit,  on  the  rally  being  sounded,  is  generally 
eft  to  some  divisions  or  squadrons,  especially 
or  by  general  regulations  designated  for  this 
service ;  while  the  mass  of  the  troops  re-form 
to  he  ready  for  all  emergencies.  For  the  dis- 
organized state,  even  of  the  victors,  after  a 
charge,  is  inducement  enough  to  always  keep  a 
reserve  in  hand  which  may  be  lamiched  in  case 
of  fiulure  in  the  first  instance ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  first  rule  in  cavalry  tactics  has  always 
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been,  never  to  engage  more  than  a  portion  of 
the  disposable  forces  at  a  time.  This  general 
application  of  reserves  will  explain  the  variable 
nature  of  lai^  cavalry  combats,  where  the 
tide  of  victory  ebbs  and  flows  to  and  fro,  either 
party  being  beaten  in  his  turn  until  the  last 
disposable  reserves  bring  the  power  of  their 
unbroken  oi-der  to  bear  upon  the  disordered, 
surging  mass,  and  decide  the  action.  Another 
very  important  circomstance  is  the  ground. 
No  arm  is  so  much  controlled  by  the  ground 
as  cavalry.  Heavy,  deep  soil  will  break  the 
gallop  into  a  slow  canter ;  an  obstacle  which  a 
angle  horseman  would  clear  witbont  looking 
at  It,  may  break  the  order  and  solidity  of  the 
line;  and  an  obstaele  easy  to  clear  for  fresh 
horses  will  bring  down  animals  that  have  been 
trotted  and  galloped  abont  without  food  from 
early  momii^.  Agdn,  an  unforeseen  obstacle, 
by  stopping  tlie  advance  and  entailing  a  change 
of  front  and  fonnation,  may  bring  the  whole 
line  within  reach  pf  the  enemy's  flank  at- 
tacks. An  example  of  how  cavalry  attacks 
shoald  not  be  made  was  Mnrat's  great  charge 
at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  He  formed  14,000 
horsemen  into  one  deep  mass,  and  advanced 
on  the  Russian  infantry  which  had  jnst  been 
repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Wachau. 
The  Frenoh  horse  approached  at  a  trot ;  abont 
600  or  800  yards  from  the  allied  infantry  they 
broke  into  a  canter ;  in  the  deep  gronnd  the 
horses  soon  got  fatigued,  and  the  impulse  of  tha 
charge  was  spent  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
squares.  Only  a  few  battalions  which  had 
suffered  severely  were  ridden  over.  Passing 
round  the  other  sqnares,  the  mass  galloped  on 
through  the  second  line  of  infantry,  without 
doing  any  harm,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  line  of 
ponds  and  morasses  ivhioh  pnt  a  stop  to  their 
progress.  The  horses  were  completely  blown, 
the  men  in  disorder,  the  regiments  mixed  and 
uncontrollable ;  in  this  state  two  Prussian  re^- 
mentfl  and  tiie  Cossacks  of  the  guard,  in  all  less 
than  2,000  men,  surprised  their  flanks  and 
drove  them  all  pell  mell  back  again.  In  this 
instance  there  was  neither  a  reserve  for  imseen 
emergencies,  nor  any  proper  regard  for  pace 
and  distance;  the  result  was  defeat. — The 
charge  may  be  made  in  various  formations. 
Tacticians  dietingaish  the  charge  en  muraille, 
when  the  squadrons  of  tha  charging  line  have 
none  or  but  very  small  intervals  between  each 
other;  the  charge  with  intervals,  where  there 
are  from  10  to  20  yards  from  squadroa  to  squad- 
ron; the  charge  en  iehelort,  where  the  succes- 
sive squadrons  break  off  one  after  the  other 
from  one  wing,  and  thus  reach  the  enemy  not 
simultaneously  bnt  in  succesdon,  which  form 
may  be  much  strengthened  by  a  squadron  In 
open  column  on  the  outward  rear  of  the  squad- 
ron forming  the  first  ichelon  ;  finally,  the  charge 
in  column.  This  last  is  essentially  opposed  to 
the  whole  of  the  former  modes  of  charging, 
which  are  all  of  them  but  modifications  of  the 
line  attack.  The  line  was  the  general  and  fun- 
damental form  of  all  cavalry  charges  up  to  Na- 
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poleon.  In  the  whole  of  the  18th  century  we 
find  cavalry  charKing  in  column  in  one  case  on- 
ly, i.  e.,  whetL  it  nad  to  break  through  a  sur- 
rounding enemy.  But  Kapoleon,  whose  cav- 
alry was  composed  of  brave  men  but  bad  riders, 
had  to  make  up  for  the  tacfieal  imperfections 
of  his  mounted  troops  by  some  new  contrivance. 
He  began  to  send  his  cavalry  to  the  chai^  in 
deep  columns,  thus  forc'mg  the  front  ranks  to 
ride  forward,  and  throwing  at  onoe  af^r  greater 
number  of  horsemen  upon  the  selected  point  of 
attack  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  line  at- 
tack. The  desire  of  acting  with  masses,  during 
the  campaigns  succeeding  that  of  1807,  became 
with  Napoleon  a  sort  of  monommia.  He  in- 
vented formations  of  columns  which  were  per- 
fectly monstrous,  and  which,  happening  to  be 
successful  in  1809,  were  adhered  to  in  the  later 
campaigns,  and  helped  to  lose  bim  many  a  bat- 
tle. He  formed  columns  of  whole  diviaons 
either  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry,  by  ranging  de- 
ployed battalions  and  reg^ente  one  behind  the 
other.  This  was  first  tried  with  cavalry  at  Eck- 
mtlhl,  in  1809,  where  ten  regiments  of  cuiras- 
siers charged  in  column,  and  two  regiments  de- 
Sloyed  in  front,  four  similar  lines  foUowiug  at 
istances  of  about  60  yards.  Wilh  infantry, 
columns  of  whole  divisions,  one  battalion  de- 
ployed behind  the  other,  were  formed  at  Wa- 
gram.  Such  manoauvres  might  not  be  danger- 
ous against  the  slow  and  methodical  Austnans 
of  the  time,  but  in  every  later  campaign,  and 
with  more  active  enemies,  they  ended  in  de- 
feat. We  have  seen  what  a  pitiable  end  the 
great  charge  of  Mnrst  at  Wachau,  in  the  same 
formation,  came  to.  The  disastrous  issue  of 
D'Erlon's  great  infantry  attack  at  Waterloo 
was  caused  by  its  being  made  with  this  forma- 
tion. With  cavalry  ^e  monster  column  ap- 
pears especially  faulty,  as  it  absorbs  the  most 
valnable  resources  into  one  nnwieldy  mass, 
which,  once  launched,  is  irretrievably  out  of 
hand,  and,  whatever  success  it  may  have  in 
front,  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  smaller  bodies 
well  in  hand  that  are  thrown  on  its  Hanks. 
With  the  materials  for  one  snch  column,  a  sec- 
ond line  and  one  or  two  reserves  might  be  pre- 
pared, the  chains  of  which  might  not  have 
Buch  an  effect  at  first,  but  would  certainly  by 
their  repetition  ultimately  obtain  greater  results 
with  smaller  losses.  In  most  services,  indeed, 
this  charge  in  column  has  either  been  abandon- 
ed, or  it  has  been  retained  as  a  mere  theoretical 
ouriosity,  while  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
formation  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry  is  made  in 
several  lines  at  charging  intervals,  supporting 
and  reheving  each  other  during  a  prolonged 
engagement.  Napoleon,  too,  was  the  first  to 
form  his  cavalry  into  masses  of  several  divi- 
^ons,  called  corps  of  cavalry.  As  a  means  of 
simplifying  the  transmisMon  of  commands  in  a 
large  army,  such  an  organization  of  the  reserve 
cavalry  is  eminently  necessary;  but  when 
maintained  on  the  field  of  battle,  when  these 
corps  had  to  act  in  a  body,  it  never,  esoept 
in  the  American  civil  war,  produced  any  ade- 


quate results.  In  the  present  European  armies 
the  cavalry  corps  is  generally  retained,  and  in 
tlie  Prussian,  Busaian,  and  Austrian  services 
there  are  even  established  normal  formations 
and  general  rules  for  the  action  of  such  a  corps 
on  the  field  of  battie,  aU  of  which  are  based  on 
the  formation  of  a  first  and  second  Une  and  a 
reserve,  together  with  indications  for  the  pla- 
cing of  the  horae  artillery  attached  to  such  a 
body. — We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  action 
of  cavalry  so  far  only  as  it  is  directed  against 
cavalry.  But  one  of  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  this  arm  is  used  in  battle,  in  fact  its  prin- 
cipal use  at  present,  is  its  action  against  infan- 
try. We  have  seen  that  in  the  18th  century 
in&ntry,  in  battle,  scarcely  ever  formed  square 
against  cavalry.  It  received  the  charge  in  line, 
and  if  the  attack  was  directed  against  a  fiank, 
a  few  companies  wheeled  back,  en  poteace,  to 
meet  it.  Frederick  the  Great  instructed  hb 
infantry  never  to  form  square  except  when  an 
isolated  battalion  was  surprised  by  cavalry; 
and  if  in  such  a  case  it  had  formed  square,  "it 
may  march  straight  against  tiie  enemy's  horse, 
drive  them  away,  and,  never  heeding  their  at- 
tacks, proceed  to  its  destination,"  The  thin 
lines  of  infanti-y  in  those  days  met  the  cavalry 
charge  with  full  confidence  in  the  effect  of  their 
fire,  and  indeed  repelled  it  often  enough ;  but 
where  they  once  got  broken,  the  disaster  was 
irreparable,  asatHohenfriedbergand  Zomdorf, 
At  present,  when  the  column  has  replaced  the 
hue  in  so  many  cases,  the  rule  is  that  infantry 
always,  where  it  is  practicable,  form  square  to 
receive  cavaliy.  There  are  indeed  many  in- 
stances in  modem  wars  where  good  cavalry  has 
surprised  infantry  in  line  and  had  to  fiy  from 
its  fire ;  but  tiiey  form  the  exception.  The  old 
question,  whether  cavalry  has  a  fair  chance  of 
breaking  squares  of  infantry,  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  its  importance,  owing  to  the  im- 
provement in  firearms  and  to  the  new  ten- 
dency in  the  use  of  cavalry.  It  appears  to  be 
generally  admitted  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  good,  intact  infanti^,  not  shatter- 
ed by  artillery  fire,  stands  a  very  ^-ent  dianee 
against  cavalry ;  while  with  yonn^  toot  soldiers, 
\vho  have  lost  the  edge  of  their  energy  and 
steadiness  by  a  hard  day's  fighting,  by  heavy 
losses  and  long  exposure  to  fire,  a  resolute  cav- 
alry has  the  iJest  of  it.  There  are  exceptions, 
such  as  the  charge  of  the  German  dragoons 
at  Gareia  Hernandez  in  1812,  where  each  of 
three  squadrons  broke  an  intact  French  square ; 
but  fts  a  rule,  a  cavalry  commander  will  not 
find  it  advisable  to  launch  his  men  on  such 
infantry.  At  Waterloo,  Ney'a  grand  chaises 
witii  tiie  mass  of  the  French  reserve  cavdi'y 
on  Wellington's  centre  could  not  break  the 
Enghsh  and  German  squares,  because  tiiese 
troops,  sheltered  a  good  deal  behind  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  had  sufi'ered  very  little  from  the 
preceding  cannonade,  and  were  almost  all  as 
good  as  intact.  Such  chaises,  therefore,  are 
adapted  for  the  last  stage  of  a  battle  only,  when 
the  infantry  has  been  a  good  deal  shattered  and 
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exhausted  both  by  actual  engagement  and  by 
passivity  under  &  concentrated  artillery  fire ; 
and  ia  sneh  cases  they  act  decisively,  as  at 
Borodino  and  Ligny,  eapooially  when  supported, 
as  in  both  these  cases,  bj  infantry  reserves. — 
We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  various  duties 
which  cavalry  may  be  called  upon  to  perform 
on  outpost,  patrolling,  and  escorting  service,  &o. 
A  few  words  on  the  general  tactics  of  cavalry, 
however,  may  find  a  place.  Infantry  hav- 
ing more  and  more  become  the  main  stay  of 
batUes,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  mounted  arm  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  subordinate  to  those  of 
the  former.  And  as  modem  tactics  are  founded 
upon  the  admixture  and  mntnal  support  of  the 
three  arms,  it  follows  that  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  cavalry  all  independent  action  is  entire- 
ly out  of  the  question.  Thus  the  cavalry  of  an 
array  is  always  divided  into  two  distinct  bodies  r 
divisional  cavalry  and  reserve  cavalry.  The 
first  consists  of  horsemen  attached  to  the  vari- 
ous divisions  and  corps  of  infantry,  and  under 
the  same  commander  with  them.  In  battle, 
its  office  is  to  seize  any  favorable  moments 
which  may  offer  themselves  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage, or  to  disengage  its  ovm  infantry  when 
attacked  by  superior  forces.  Its  action  is  natu- 
rally limited,  and  its  strength  is  not  sufficient 
to  act  any  way  independently.  The  cavalry  of 
reserve,  "the  mass  of  the  cavalry  with  the  army, 
in  European  armies  acts  in  the  same  subordi- 
nate position  towai-d  the  whole  infantry  of  the 
army  as  the  divisional  cavalry  doss  toward  the 
infantry  division  to  which  it  belongs,  but  in 
America,  as  already  shown,  it  is  more  indepen- 
dent. Accordingly,  the  reserve  cavalry  will  be 
held  in  hand  till  a  favorable  moment  for  a  great 
blow  offers  itself^  either  to  repel  a  grand  infan- 
try or  cavalry  attack  of  the  enemy,  or  to  exe- 
cute a  chaise  of  its  own  of  a  decisive  nature. 
From  what  has  been  stated  above,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  proper  use  of  the  cavalry  of 
reserve  is  generally  during  the  latter  stages 
of  a  great  battle,  or  in  an  independent  m 
ment  upon  the  rear  or  communications  ol 
enemy.  Such  immense  successes  as  Seydlitz 
obtained  with  his  horse  may  not  be  expected 
hereafter ;  but  still,  many  great  battles  of  mod- 
em times  have  been  very  materially  influenced 
by  the  part  cavalry  has  played  in  them.  But 
the  great  importance  of  cavalry  lies  in  pursuit. 
Inftntry  supported  by  artillery  need  not  de- 
spair against  cavalry  so  long  as  it  preserves  its 
order  and  steadiness;  but  once  broken,  no 
matter  by  what  cause,  it  is  a  prey  to  the 
mounted  men  that  are  launched  against  it. 
There  is  no  running  away  from  the  horaes; 
even  on  difficult  ground,  good  horsemen  ca 
make  their  way ;  and  an  energetic  pursuit  of 
beaten  army  by  cavalry  is  always  the  best  an 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  full  fruits  of  the 
victory.  Thus,  whatever  supremacy  in  battles 
may  have  been  gained  by  infantry,  cavalry  still 
remains  an  indispensable  arm,  and  will  always 
remain  so;  and  now,  as  heretofore,  no  army 
can  enter  the  lists  with  a  fair  chance  of 
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unless  it  has  a  cavalry  that  can  both  ride 
and  fight. 

CiVlU.  I.  The  southernmost  county  of  the 
province  of  tllster,  Ireland,  bounded  by  the 
counties  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Meath.  West- 
meath,  Longford,  and  Leitrim;  area,  746  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  140,555.  The  soil  is  wet 
and  marshy,  but  with  drainage  it  is  rendered 
productive.  The  mountainous  districts,  which 
include  a  considerable  part  of  the  county,  are 
barren.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  found ; 
marl,  fuller's  earth,  potter's  and  brick  clays  are 
plentiful.  There  are  many  mineral  springs,  of 
which  that  of  Livalinbar  is  the  most  noted. 
Cavan  was  anciently  called  Breiftie  (Brenny), 
and  was  part  of  the  territory  of  O'Eourke,  the 
Irish  ohie^  the  seduction  of  whose  wife  by  Der- 
mot  MacMurrogh,  king  of  Leinater,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  English  invasion.  It 
was  first  made  shire  ground  toward  the  close  of 
the  16th  century.  The  county  was  divided  into 
baronies  amongthe  native  possessors,  five  flailing 
to  the  lot  of  the  O'Reilly  family.  The  O'Eeillys 
having  forfeited  their  possessions  by  rebellion 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  17th  century,  Cavan 
reverted  to  the  British  crown.  It  now  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  Il>  The  county 
town,  on  the  DubLn  and  Galway  railway,  85  m. 
K  E.  of  Galway,  and  65  m.  N.  W.  of  Dublm; 
pop.  about  8,000.  Petty  and  auarter  sessions, 
annual  fairs,  and  a  weeUy  market  are  held  in 
the  town.  It  contains  a  fine  parish  church,  a 
Catholic  chapel  and  nunnery,  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  meeting  houses,  a  fever  hospital,  an 
infirmary,  a  royal  endowed  school,  a  barracks, 
and  a  public  pleasure  ground,  bequeathed  to 
the  town  by  Lady  Femham. 

CITE,  Edward,  an  En^sh  printer  and  book- 
seller, bom  at  if ewton,  Warwickshire,  Feb.  29, 
1691,  died  in  London,  Jan.  10,  1754.  He 
founded  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  thefii'st 
number  of  which  appeared  in  January,  1731, 
and  which  still  continues  to  be  published.  The 
original  purpose  of  this  periodical,  according  to 
the  prospectus,  was  to  preserve  from  the  news- 
papers "  essays  on  various  subjects  for  enter- 
tdnment."  Ori^al  communications,  however, 
were  afterward  admitted,  Dr.  Johnson  being 
a  favorite  contributor,  and  he  wrote  the  "  par- 
liamentary speeches  "  which  appeared  in  this 
magazine  from  1740  to  1743.  It  has  undei^one 
many  changes  of  management,  but  its  special 
and  most  valuable  features  were  always  till 
recently  antiquarian  research  and  contempo- 
rary biography  and  history.  The  success  of 
the  magazine  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
"London  M^azine"  and  other  rival  puhiioa- 
tions  of  the  same  class,  in  which  the  "Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  was  the  pioneer.  Cave  was 
the  early  friend  and  patron  of  Dr.  Jolmson, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  his  only  publisher. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  present  at  his  deathbed,  and 
he  wi'ote  the  "Life  of  Cave"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1764.  Gave  had  some  claims  to  author- 
ship, and  wrote  an  "Account  of  Criminals." 
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CIVE,  Wllllun,  sa  English  scholar  and  divine, 
bom  at  Pinfew^l,  Leicestershire,  Bee.  80,  1637, 
died  at  WindBor,  ATig.  4,  1Y13.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  colle^,  Cambridge,  and  he- 
came  aoccessively  vioar  of  Islington,  rector  of 
AllhaUows  the  Great,  London,  and  chaplain  to 
Charles  IL,  who  made  him  canon  of  Windsor. 
Having  selected  aa  his  residence  the  quiet  vil- 
lage of  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  he  devoted  his 
lifa  to  researches  int«  the  history  of  the  church, 
lie  produced  a  great  nnmher  of  works,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  his  "  Primitive  Ohristi- 
anity"  (1672),  "Lives  of  the  Apostles" ^1675), 
and  "Lives  of  the  Fathers"  (^cciesMMffct, 
1683).  His  style  is  concise,  simple,  and  easy, 
and  his  sentiments  so  liberal  that  he  has  been 
accused  of  Socinianism,  A  monument  in  Is- 
lington church  marlu  his  burial  place. 

CIVEAT  (Lat.  cmere,  to  beware),  a  formal 
noHce  or  caution  given  by  a  party  in  interest 
to  a  court,  judge,  or  public  officer  against  the 
performance  of  certain  acts,  such  as  permitting 
a  will  to  be  proved,  granting  lettei-s  of  admin- 
istration, or  patents  for  inventions,  or  for  lands. 
Jta  object  is  to  prevent  any  proceedings  beii^ 
taken  without  such  notice  to  the  party  giving 
it  as  shall  enable  him  to  appear  and  show  causa 
against  the  proposed  action. 

CATEID,  a  Parisian  literary  and  convivial  as- 
sociation, initiated  in  1739  in  the  shop  of  the 
grocer  Gallet,  who  was  a  witty  songster  and  a 
friend  of  CrSbillon  the  younger  and  other  ht- 
erary  men.  Subsec[uently  the  suspicion  arose 
that  Gallet  was  deriving  too  many  pecuniary 
advantages  from  the  habittifis,  and  the  plai 
meetii^  was  removed  to  a  tavern  known  a 
Cavean  (oave),  whence  the  name.  The  dinners 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  were  at- 
tended by  HelvStius  and  other  celebrated  per- 
sons. The  association  was  discontinued  toward 
the  end  of  173B.— Cappelle  and  Armand  Goufi* 
established  in  1806  the  Caiteau  mod&ene  in 
the  caf^  de  Cancale,  and  the  dinners,  which 
took  place  on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  at  the 
Rocher  do  Cancale,  were  presided  over  by 
Pierre  Laujon,  and  after  his  death  in  1811  by 
Dfisangiers,  most  of  whose  songs  were  com- 
posed especially  for  these  reunions.  The  latter 
invited  B4ranger,  who  was  here  first  encour- 
aged to  publish  his  songs.  After  various  vi- 
cissitudes the  Cavean  was  reorganized  in  1834 
by  Albert  Montfemont,  at  the  Pestel  restau- 
rant near  the  cafS  de  la  B^gence ;  and  subse- 
quently the  monthly  dinners  took  place  in  the 
caf6  Corazza,  in  the  paJais  royal,  and  Jnles 
Janin  was  received  as  a  member  in  1868.  At 
the  present  day  the  meetings  are  rather  more 
ceremonious  and  academical  than  formerly. 

CITEDOIVE,  jRcopo  or  CUaMBio,  an  Italian  punt- 
er, bom  at  Sassnolo,  Modena,  in  1577,  died  in 
Bo!ognainl660.  Escaping  from  a  homemade 
unendurable  to  Lim  by  his  father's  violence,  he 
became  page  to  a  nobleman  in  Bologna,  whose 
picture  gallery  gave  Lim  an  opportunity  of  cnl- 
tivating  artistic  tastes,  which  were  developed 
mider  ttie  tuition  of  several  masters,  especially 
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Annibale  Carracci,  who  soon  ranked  him  among 
his  ablest  pupils.  Subsequently  he  studied  in 
Venice,  and  on  his  return  to  Bologna  he  exeon- 
t«d  pictures  of  the  "  Nativity  "  and  the  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Ma^"  for  the  San  Paolo  church, 
whichgave  him  great  reputation.  His  master- 
piece in  the  church  of  the  Mendicanti  di  Den- 
tro,  representing  St.  AIo  and  St.  Petronio 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and  child,  with  a 
glory  of  angels,  is  celebrated  for  the  imposing 
and  yet  simple  cast  of  the  drapery,  and  for  its 
matchless  beauties  of  composition,  coloring,  and 
expression;  it  has  been  often  ascribed,  like 
many  of  his  other  productions,  to  his  teacher 
Carracci,  and  to  other  illustrious  masters.  Gnido 
took  him  as  a  model  in  fresco  painting,  in  which 
he  produced  the  finest  and  most  harmonious 
effects  by  uang  a  limited  but  the  most  suitable 
variety  of  tints.  In  riehness  of  coloring  he  was 
unrivalled  among  the  artists  of  the  Bolwnese 
school.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  sadden- 
ed by  charges  of  witchcraft  brought  agfunsthis 
wife  by  superstitions  people,  and  by  the  deatii 
of  an  only  son  who  was  a  pronjiang  artist. 
Distracted  to  the  verge  of  madness  and  reduced 
to  starvation  by  his  inability  to  work,  he  fell 
senseless  in  t!ie  streets  while  unav^ingly  ask- 
ing for  alms,  and  was  removed  to  a  stable, 
where  he  soon  breathed  his  last.  Beades  the 
pictures  mentioned,  most  of  his  otiier  works 
are  in  Bologna.  Florence  possesses  his  portrait 
painted  by  himself,  Munich  his  "  Dead  Christ 
mourned  by  an  Ajigel,"  and  the  Louvre  in 
Paris  his  "St.  Cecilia." 

CA¥EDONI,  Celestiiio,  an  Italian  ai-cbsologist 
and  numismatist,  bom  near  Reggio,  May  18, 
1795,  died  in  Modena,  Nov.  36, 1865.  He  was 
educated  in  the  episcopal  seminary  at  Modena, 
studied  archieology,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at 
Bologna,  became  director  of  the  numismatic 
collections  of  the  library  of  Modena,  and  from 
1830  to  1863  was  professor  of  heimeneutics  at 
the  university.  His  principal  works  are  Nu- 
mismatica  Bibliea  QioAena,  1860;  Oennan 
translation  by  Werlhof,  2  vols.,  Hanover, 
1856-'f!),  and  Cimfutaziane  deiprtneipali  er- 
Tori  di  Ernesto  Eenan  iiella  sua  Vie  de  Jeava 
(Modena,  1868). 

CITEUEB,  Pierre  Jalee,  a  French  sculptor, 
bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  30,  1814.  He  studied  un- 
der Delaroche  and  David  d' Angers,  early  ob- 
tained the  grand  prize,  and  was  for  some  years 
supported  in  his  studies  at  Rome  by  the  French 
academy.  He  acquired  celebrity  in  1849  by 
his  statue  of  Penelope,  the  medal  of  honor  be- 
ing conferred  upon  him,  with  a  three  years' 
pension  of  4,000  francs.  In  1865  he  became  a 
member  of  the  institute.  His  works  are  re- 
markable for  purity  and  grace.  His  statue  rep- 
resenting "Truth  "is  in  the  Luxembourg;  that 
of  Abfilard  is  in  the  new  Louvre ;  and  he  has 
also  made  busts  of  Ary  Scheffer,  Horace  Ver- 
net,  Napoleon  L,  and  others. 

CAVENDISH,  Benry,  an  English  philosopher, 
bom  at  Nice,  Oct.  10,  I73I,  died  in  London, 
Feb.  24,  1610.    He  was  a  man  of  gi-eat  wealth 
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and  of  high  attainments  in.  chemistry  and  in 
general  phjaica.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
oompoaition  of  ■wat«r  and  of  nitric  acid,  and 
proved  that  the  electric  spark  will  generate 
nitric  acid  from  common  air.  He  measured 
the  density  of  the  earth  hy  direct  comparison 
with  balls  of  lead,  and  improved  the  modes 
of  dividing  astronomical  instruments.  He  was 
the  first  (dLemical  experimenter  and  discoverer 
in  many  importent  branches  of  that  science. 
His  writings  may  be  found  in  the  "Philosophi- 
cal Transactions." 

CAVENDISH,  or  Candlsh,  Sir  Thamas,  an  £ng- 
lisli  adventurer  of  the  I6th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  residing 
at  Triroley  St.  Martin  in  Saffoli;  but  having 
spent  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  a  predatory 
escur^on  against  the  Spanish  Amencan  colo- 
nies, fitting  out  three  vessels  of  130,  60,  and  40 
tons.  This  expedition  started  July  23,  1586, 
and  entered  tJie  straits  of  Magellan  Jan.  6, 
1587.  They  were  33  days  in  clearing  the 
straits,  spending  some  time  in  examining  the 
coast.  On  the  Pacific  coast  they  burnt  Pajta, 
Acapnlco,  and  other  towns,  and  finally  cap- 
tured the  Spanish  galleon  Santa  Anna,  of  TOO 
tons,  loaded  with  a  valuable  cai^o  and  133,- 
000  Spanish  dollars.  Cavendish  then  started 
from  Oolifomia,  crossed  the  Faoiflc  to  the  La- 
drone  islands,  through  the  Indian  archipelago 
and  strait  of  Java,  and  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reaching  England  Sept.  9,  1588, 
and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
August,  1591,  he  started  again,  but  he  expe- 
rienced bad  weather  and  sickness,  his  crew 
grew  motinous,  and  he  died  at  sea  in  159S. 

aVERY,  or  Ctifwy  (anc.  Chaleru),  a  river 
of  sonthem  India,  rises  among  the  Coorg  hills, 
near  the  W.  or  Malabar  coast,  i,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  13°  35' K.,  Ion.  75°  34' 
E.  Itflowsinaoircnitons  course  mainly  S.  E., 
traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula, 
and  tails  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  E.  or 
Coromandel  coast.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tri- 
chinopoly  it  separates  into  several  branches 
(the  principal  of  which  is  the  Ooleroon  river, 
93  m.  long),  which  descend  in  separate  falls 
of  300  and  800  ft.,  and  enter  the  sea  by  numer- 
ous months  in  the  province  of  Tanjore.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Oarery  is  about  470  ni., 
and  it  ia  navigable  only  for  small  boats.  The 
cratl  in  use  are  circular  baskets,  from  9  to  14 
ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  buifalo  leather. 
In  these  produce  is  brought  down  the  river, 
but  as  the  violence  of  the  stream  makes  up- 
ward navigation  impossible,  they  are  taken  to 
Eieces  and  the  leather  carried  back  on  the 
eads  of  the  crew. 

ClTUNl,  an  island  of  Brazil,  35  m.  long  and 
30  m.  wide,  in  the  N.  month  of  the  Amazon, 
under  (he  eauator.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  well 
stocked  witli  cattle.  The  small  town  of  Ro- 
berdello  is  on  its  S.  E.  side. 

CiTllRE,  a  kind  of  food  prepared  from  the 
roes  of  lai^  fish,  especially  tlie  sturgeon.  It 
is  chiefly  made  in  Russia,  which  country  mo- 
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nopolizes  this  branch  of  commerce.  From  As- 
trakhan alone  80,000  bbls.  have  been  exported 
in  a  single  year.  Tlie  process  of  manufac- 
turing  consists  in  thoroughly  cleaning  the  roe 
irom  its  membranes.  Salt  is  then  well  mixed 
in,  and  the  liquor  pressed  out.  It  is  then  dried 
and  packed  for  sale.  The  beat  kind,  that  which 
is  most  thoroughly  freed  from  the  membrane, 
does  not  easily  become  fetid,  and  is  packed  in 
kegs ;  the  inferior  kind  is  made  into  small  thin 
cakes.  It  is  much  nsed  during  seasons  of  fast 
in  Italy,  Russia,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  being 
eaten  on  bread  with  oil  and  vinegar,  or  lemon. 

CiVrr^  L  A  province  of  Luzon,  Philippine 
islands,  situated  on  the  8.  E.  side  of  the  bay 
of  Manila;  area,  489  sg.  m. ;  pop.  about  67,- 
000.  IL  A  town  of  the  province,  the  naval 
depot  of  and  the  strongest  place  in  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  East,  7  m.  S.  'W.  of  Manila; 
pop.  about  3,000.  It  is  built  on  the  E.  es- 
treniity  of  a  low  bifurcated  peninsula  stretching 
about  8  m.  into  the  sea,  having  between  its  ex- 
tremities the  outer  harbor,  while  the  inn  ' 
bor  is  S.  of  the  town.  Neither  has  mo] 
four  fathoms  of  water,  though  large  shii 
near  the  inner  harbor.  The  houses  a 
stories  high,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  the  i 
dows  being  furnished  with  semi-transparent 
shell  instead  of  glass.  It  has  two  churches, 
three  convents,  an  arsenal,  magazine,  and  ship 
yard,  and  eiyoys  a  considerable  trade,  but  has 
declined  of  late  years.  During  half  the  year  it 
ia  the  port  of  Manila. 

CAVOUB,  CamiOo  Bens*,  count,  an  Italian 
statesman,  bom  in  Turin,  Aug.  10, 1810,  died 
there,  June  6,1861.  Being  a  younger  son  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family,  he  was  destined  for 
the  army,  entered  the  military  academy  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers,  and  stationed  at  Genoa.  In 
1831  he  left  the  army  because  he  disliked  gar- 
rison life,  and  had  moreover  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  King  Charles  Albert  by  speaking 
favorably  of  the  French  revolution  of  1830. 
He  retired  to  his  estates,  and  devoted  himself 
to  their  improvement,  but  still  gave  much  at- 
tention to  science  and  poUtical  economy.  He 
made  long  visits  to  France  and  England,  in 
order  to  study  the  industrial  and  political  sys- 
tems of  those  conntriea.  Returning  to  Turin, 
he  became  attached  to  the  reform  party,  and 
in  1843  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  asaoeia- 
iione  affraria,  a  semi-poUtical  society,  and  in 
1847,  in  coifl'unction  with  Oesare  Balbo,  estab- 
lished the  journal  II  RUorgimento  ("  The  Res- 
nrreotion"),  which  became  a  powerful  politi- 
cal organ.  He  was  elected  to  the  Sardinian 
parliament,  and  had  much  to  do  in  inducing  the 
king  to  grant  the  constitution  of  1848,  and  to 
declare  war  against  Austria.  The  campaigns 
both  of  1848  and  1849  ended  disastrously,  and 
Charles  Albert  abdicated.  In  1850  Oavour 
was  called  to  fJie  cabinet  of  Victor  Emanuel 
as  minister  of  commerce  and  agricultnre.  Soon 
after  he  became  also  minister  of  the  marine  and 
finance,  and  in  1853  was  named  preMdent  of 
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the  council,  in  place  of  D'Azoglio.  At  ttiis 
time  what  ia  now  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was 
divided  into  several  governments,  having  in  all 
a  population  of  abont  25,000,000,  and  all  over- 
awed by  the  military  power  of  AuBtria,  which 
had  reconqnered  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  reEs- 
tablislied  the  archducal  and  ducal  authoi-ities 
in  Tnsoany,  Modena,  and  Parma,  and  occupied 
a  poi-tion  of  the  papal  territory  by  its  troops. 
Though  one  of  the  smaller  divisiouB  in  pomt 
of  population,  Sardinia  was  by  far  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  industry  and  national  military  force. 
All  the  energies  of  Oavonr  were  now  bent  on 
preparing  hia  state,  which  was  slowly  hut 
steadily  recovering  from  the  shocks  and  hn- 
miliationa  suffered  in.l848-'9,  for  the  speedy 
resumption  of  the  stru^le  with  the  Hapsburgs, 
with  the  object  of  uniting  all  Italy  into  one 
nation  under  the  king  of  Sardinia.  He  ob- 
tained a  European  reputation  by  the  course  he 
took  in  opifosii^  the  pope  and  the  nltramon- 
tanea  at  home,  and  in  joining  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Turkey  against  Rus^a  in  the 
Crimean  war.  In  coujnnction  with  the  mat- 
qais  Yillamarina,  he  I'epresented  Sardinia  in 
the  peace  conference  held  at  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  1856.  During  the  sittings  of  this 
conference  he  succeeded  in  winning  over  Na- 
poleon III.  almost  completely  for  hia  pnr- 
posoa,  enei^tically  protested  against  the  con- 
tmned  occupation  irf  the  Pontifical  States  by 
foreign  troops,  and  represented  the  necessity 
of  indncing  the  king  of  Naples  to  moderate 
hia  system  of  goyemment.  He  also  carried 
through  the  Sardinian  parliament  the  measure 
for  suppressing  convents  and  monasteries,  and 
aecnlai'izing  their  estates,  which  drew  down 
upon  him,  and  all  who  participated  in  the  en- 
actment and  execution  of  this  statute,  the  ma- 
jor escommuuication  of  the  pope,  and  the  bos- 
tility^of  a  large  portion  of  the  Sardinian  clergy 
and-  their  supporters  in  parliament.  Early  in 
1859  the  contest  between  Austria  and  Sardinia 
broke  out  afresh,  the  latter  counting  upon  the 
support  of  France.  The  Sardinian  army  was 
put  upon  a  war  footing;  and  on  April  33  Aus- 
tria demanded  by  an  ultimatum  that  Sardinia 
should  at  once  disarm.  This  was  refnsed,  and 
on  the  27th  the  Austrians  invaded  Piedmont. 
The  emperor  Napoleon  had  promised  to  sup- 
port Sardinia  in  case  of  invasion,  and  on  May 
3  he  declared  war  (gainst  Austria.  The  vio- 
toriea  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  allies  to  dictate  their  own  terms, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  entire  abandonment 
of  Italy  by  the  Auatriana  was  looked  for.  The 
treaty  of  Villafranca,  leaving  Austria  in  pos- 
session of  Venetia,  and  eventually  involving  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  which 
Napoleon  unexpectedly  concluded  with  Francis 
Joseph,  without  consulting  Victor  Emanuel, 
di^usted  Cavour.  He  resigned  hia  post  as 
prime  minister,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ratazzi, 
whose  administration  proved  unsuccessful.  In 
January,  1860,  Cavour  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  with  a  ministry  of  hia 
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own  choice.  He  ostensibly  opposed  the  move- 
ment of  Garibaldi  against  Sicily  and  Naples, 
but  soon  secretly  aided  him  with  all  means  at 
his  disposal ;  and  Garibaldi,  having  been  pro- 
claimed dictator  there,  made  over  his  authority 
to  Victor  Emanuel,  and  the  people  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  accepted  hun  aa  their  sovereign.  Gen. 
Cialdini,  first  operating  in  the  north  against 
LamorioiSre,  and  then  coSperating  with  Gari- 
baldi, completed  the  work,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Sardinian  fleet  under  Peraauo.  On  Dec,  23, 
1860,  the  decree  appeared  by  which  Sardinia 
(which  had  already  absorbed  Lombardy,  Tus- 
cany, Panna,  and  Modena)  and  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, together  with  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
wrested  fl-om  the  pope,  were  united  together 
as  tiie  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  the  sceptre  of 
Victor  Emanuel.  On  Feb.  18,  1861,  Cavour 
opened  the  first  parliament  of  united  Italy. 
Hear  the  end  of  April  there  was  a  public  avowal 
of  the  reconciliation  between  him  and  Gari- 
baldi, who  had  reproached  him,  among  other 
things,  with  snpineness  in  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  Napoleon.  This  was  the  last 
public  act  of  Oavour.  On  May  30  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  fever  which  ended  hia  life.  Ca- 
vonr  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  ver- 
satile, and  energetic  statesmen  of  the  age;  and 
though  by  several  of  his  proeeedinsa  he  in- 
curred the  bitter  censures  of  D'Azeglio,  Gari- 
baldi, and  Mazzini,  it  is  now  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  to  him  more  than  any  other  man  is 
owing  the  achievement  of  the  unity  of  Italy. — 
See  Botta,  "Life,  Character,  aad  Policy  of  Count 
Cavour"  (New  York,  1863),  and  Treitschke'a 
brilliant  essay,  ^cour,  in  his  HUtoriecke  -and 
poUtUche  AufeaUe  (new  series,  Leipsic,  18T0). 
CAVT^  a  mammal  of  the  order  rodentia,  family 
liUtTicida,  subfamily  caciina  (Waterhouse),  and 
genera  doliehotia  and  ewcia.  This  subfamily  is 
exclusively  South  American;  the  molar  teeth 
are  ^:J,  without  roots,  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  convergii^  and  neariy  meeting  in  front, 
incisors  short ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
only  three  on  the  hind,  and  without  clavicles. 
The  cavies  have  been  generally  associated  with 
the  agoutis,  and  classed  under  tlie  section  sub' 
ungulata  of  Illiger,  erroneously  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  though  the  two  gronpa  ap- 
proach eadi  other  in  many  respects.  In  some 
members  of  the  subfamily,  and  probably  in  all, 
the  fauces,  or  entrance  to  the  throat,  form  a 
fucuel-ahaped  cavity,  opening  backward  into 
the  pharynx  by  a  small  aperture  capable  of  ad- 
mittuig  only  very  finely  chewed  food ;  by  the 
action  of  the  muaclea  this  conical  cavity  is  made 
to  pasa  over  the  epiglottis,  preventii^  the  en- 
trance of  the  food  into  the  windpipe ;  the  stom- 
ach ia  simple,  but  the  ciecum  is  large  and  eom- 
Elicated.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
ave  the  entering  fold  of  enamel  on  the  inner 
side,  while  in  the  lower  it  is  on  the  outer  side ; 
the  palatic  portion  of  the  skull  in  front  of  them 
is  much  contracted,  and  between  tliem  trian- 

Solar,  the  posterior  emargination  being  very 
eep,  and  exposing  the  anterior  sphenoid  bone ; 
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in  the  lower  jaw  a  well  marked  ridge  estenda 
along  the  outer  side  from  the  first  mokr,  at 
first  horizontally  backward,  hut  afterward 
curving  upward  to  the  condyloid  portion,  dia- 
tinguishing  them  from  all  other  rodents; 
the  condyle  is  hnt  little  elevated  above  the 
crowns  of  the  molars,  and  the  ooronoid  pro- 
cess is  extremely  small,  in  this  and  other  par- 
ticulars resembling  the  tailless  hares  (higo- 
myi).  The  genus  dolickotu  (Desm.)  is  char- 
acterized by  long  limbs ;  ears  half  aa  long  as 
the  head,  pointed,  broad  at  the  base;  tail 
very  short,  and  carved  upward;  metatarsus 
clothed- with  hairs  anteriorly,  posteriorly  with 
the  heel  naked;  molars  small,  the  three  front 
upper  and  tiie  three  posterior  lower  divided  by 
folds  of  enamel  into  two  equal  lobes,  the  last 
npper  and  the  front  lower  being  three-lohed. 
The  long  legs,  large  ears,  and  distinct  tail  dis- 
tinguish this  from  the  genus  eatia,  of  which 
the  Guinea  pig  is  a  well  known  example. 
The  cavies  approach  the  hares  in  their  com- 
paratively short  incisor  tooth,  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  palate  before  alluded  to,  the 
narrow  bodies  of  the  sphenoid  bones,  and  the 
small  brajn  cavity;  the  skull,  however,  is  not 
so  large  in  its  facial  portion,  and  is  more  de- 
pressed, with  much  smaller  incisive  openings, — 
Uniting  the  two  groups  of  the  tmo  cavies  and 
the  hares,  comes  the  typical  species  of  the  genus 
dolhhotU,  the  Patagonian  cavy(i>.  PatcKhoni- 
ca,  Shaw).  This  animal  ia  from  2i  to  8  ft.  in 
length  about  IS  inches  high  at  the  shoulders, 
weighmgfrom  30  to36  lbs  when  full  grown 
It  mhabits  the  desert  and  gravelly  plains  of 
Patagonia  from  about  lat  481°  ti  3''i°  S 
on  the  Atlantic  eoist,  and  extending  into  La 
Ilata  as  far  as  Mendoza  8^°  8  Ihb  lurii 
dense  and  onsp  gray  on  the  upper  parta  of 
the  head  and  tody  yellowish  rusty  on  the 
sides  chin  throat,  and  aldomen.  wlite  rumj 
blaok,  with  a  broad  white  band  imraediatoly 
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above  the  twl ;  limbs  rusty  yellow,  but  gray 
ish  in  front.  It. lives  in  burrows,  but  wan 
ders  occasionally  to  great  distances  from  home 
in  partiea  of  two  or  three;    it  runs  much 


like  the  rabbit,  though  hot  very  fast;  it  sel- 
dom sqnats  like  the  hare,  is  very  shy,  and  feeds 
by  day ;  it  produces  two  young  at  a  birth,  in 
its  burrow;  its  flesh  is  white,  but  dry  and 
tasteless.  It  has  been  generally  mistaken  by 
travellers  for  a  hare,  which  it  resembles  in  its 
legs,  ears,  and  tail ;  the  head  is  large,  termina- 
ting in  a  blunt  muzzle  olothed  with  liairs ;  the 
npper  lip  is  slightly  notched;  the  mustaches 
are  very  long  and  black.— The  genus  cavia 
(Klein)  is  characterized  by  short  limbs  and  ears, 
by  feet  naked  beneath,  and  by  molars  nearlyof 
equal  aze,  each  with  two  principal  lobes.  The 
genus  presents  two  modificatJons  of  the  mo- 
lars: in  one,  the  lobes  are  nearly  equal,  and 
the  hinder  lobe  of  the  upper  series  has  no  dis- 
tinct indenting  fold  of  enamel;  for  this  F. 
Gnvier  has  instituted  the  genus  eerodmi,  which 
Watorhonso  retains  as  a  subgenus ;  in  the  other 
(containing  the  Guinea  pig),  the  hinder  lobe  is 
the  larger,  and  in  the  upper  series  has  a  deep 
indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  the  outer  side,  and 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  lower  molar 
with  a  deep  fold  on  the  inner  side.  The  fol- 
lowing species  belong  to  the  subgenus  eerodoti; 
those  of  eavia  proper  will  be  described  under 


GoHEi  Pro.  The  rock  cavy  (C  rupestru,  Pr. 
Max.)  inhabits  the  rocky  districts  of  the  in- 
terior of  Brazil,  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
nver  courses.  The  nails  are  short,  obtuse, 
and  projecting  from  large  fleshy  pads ;  the  soft 
lur  IB  of  a  grayish  color,  with  a  rufous  tint  on  the 
back  lower  parts  white,  with  a  pale  ochreons- 
yellow  tint  on  the  abdomen ;  fore  legs  whitish 
Witt  a  rnfous  tinge,  hind  legs  chestnut  red 
hthmd.  The  length  is  about  14  inches,  and  it 
stands  higher  tha^  most  cavies.  Its  flesh  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Indians.  The  rufous- 
brown  c&vj  (0.  flauideni,  Brandt)  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Ouinea  pig,  but  its  head,  ears, 
and  far  are  shorter;  the  incisors  are  yellow: 
the  color  above  inclines  to  a  yellowish  brown, 
below  to  yellowish  white;  it  inhabits  Brazil. 
Home  of  its  varieties  are  of  a  rich  rufous-brown 
color.  Spix's  cavy  (C.  Spixii,  Wagler)  in- 
habits Braul  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  Ama- 
zon; the  general  color  is  gray,  with  a  tii^  of 
brown  on  the  biik,  the  space  between  the 
eye  and  ear,  a  pitch  behind  the  ear,  and  the 
lower  pariH  white  the  incisors  yellow.  It  is 
larger  than  the  Guinea  pig,  with  shorter  and 
softer  fur.    The  Bolivian  caiy  {C.  Bolwiemis, 
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Waterh.)  inhabits  the  elevated  regions  of  Boli- 
■vift;  the  incisors  are  oraoge  yellow;  general 
color  of  the  far  gray,  with  a  faint  yellow  tinge ; 
throat,  abdomen,  and  feet  whitish.  It  rarely 
esceeds  10  inches  ia  lengtli.  Some  of  the 
lofty  plains  of  the  Andes  are  so  nndermined  by 
die  barrows  of  these  animals,  that  every  step 
of  a  horse  is  attended  with  danger.  It  is  very 
shy.  The  sonthem  cavy  {C.  av^tralu,  Is. 
Geoff.)  is  fonnd  in  Patagonia  from  the  straits 
of  Magellan  to  lat.  39°  S.  The  uioisors  are 
white ;  the  fur  soft  and  of  a  light  grayish 
eolor ;  the  eyes  edged  with  white,  and  a  spot 
of  this  color  behind  the  ears.  It  is  about  9 
inches  long,  and  is  very  tame ;  it  lives  in  fami- 
lies, digging  burrows  in  sandy  hUls  overgrown 
■witik  hushes;  its  food  consists  of  seeds  and 
green  herbage,  and  it  has  been  seen  to  ascend 
trees  to  feed  on  their  irints  It  may  he  dis 
tingnished  from  all  others  of  the  groap  hy  the 
shortness  of  the  head  and  the  (.omparative 
length  of  the  tarsi.  —  Numerous  remams  of 
fosSl  cavies  have  been  lound  m  the  diluvial 
strata  of  Brazil;  M.  Lund  hii  deionbed  lonr 
species  from  the  caverns  of  that  country 

CJWDOS,  or  Calder,  a  jari-ih  ot  Scotland, 
mostly  in  the  county  ot  Nairn  with  i 
section  in  Inverness;  area,  4 -Jj  m  Itcontqm 
Cawdor  castle,  built  in  the  16th  centur>  in 
which  tradition  asserts  that  King  Duncan  w  i 
murdered  by  Macbeth  thane  ot  Oawdoi  i 
narrated  by  Shakespeare  The  murder  htw 
ever,  took  place  in  the  llth  century  Lord 
Lovat  lay  long  concealed  m  this  ca  tie  after  the 
rebellion  of  1T46. 

CIVNPOKE.  I.  A  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
the  Ganges,  which  separates  it  from  Oude,  and 
S.  W,  by  the  Jumna,  which  divides  it  from 
Bnndelcund;  area,  2,348  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  ISTl, 
1,1S2,628,  mostly  Hindoos.  The  chief  produc- 
tions ai'e  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  saJflower, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  pulse,  tobacco,  oil  seeds, 
and  potatoes.  Schools  are  numerous.  Good 
roads  traverse  the  whole  district,  and  the 
Ganges  cand  and  great  East  Indian  railway 

Cs  through  it.  It  was  ceded  to  the  East 
ia  company  in  1801  by  the  nawsuh  of  Oude. 
n>  The  principal  town  of  the  district,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  here  about  a 
mile  wide,  near  the  junction  with  the  Ganges 
canal,  and  on  the  East  Indimi  railway,  120  m. 
N.  W.  of  Allahabad,  330  m.  S.  E,  of  Delhi, 
and  1,000  m.  from  Calcutta  by  river;  pop. 
about  100,000,  of  whom  half  are  distributed 
among  the  cantonments.  It  ia  poorly  built, 
and  has  but  one  mosqne  of  any  pretcn^on  to 
elegance ;  but  since  its  selection  as  a  station  for 
troops  in  17T7  it  has  acquired  great  commercial 
as  well  as  military  importance.  The  lines  have 
accommodations  for  about  7,000  troops.  The 
eivilifljis,  whoso  offices  are  in  the  native  town, 
usually  reside  in  the  suburbs.  There  is'  here  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a  free  school,  partly 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  government, 
and  attended  by  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and 
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Europeans, — While  the  rebellion  was  raging 
throughout  Bengal  in  1857,  the  miHtary  force 
at  Cawnpore,  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh  Wheel- 
er, consisted  of  8,800  men,  of  whom  about  200 
were  Europeans.  In  June,  apprehending  a  re- 
volt, he  threw  up  an  intrenchment  on  the  pa- 
rade ground,  enclosing  two  barrack  hospitals 
and  a  few  other  buildings,  into  which  he  with- 
drew with  about  900  Europeans,  of  whom  two 
thirds  were  women,  children,  and  other  non- 
combatants.  On  the  5th  the  riwng  took  place. 
The  native  repments  marched  oif,  taking  with 
them  horses,  ajTus,  and  ammunition,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  bungalows  on  their  way.  They 
placed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  tie 
r^ah  of  Bittoor,  commonly  known  as  the  Nena 
Sahib  seized  35  boat  loads  of  shot  and  shell  on 
the  i/anal  and  the  next  day  appeared  before 
the  intrenchment  The  siej,e  lasted  until  the 
27th  when  the  Eurcpeans  new  reduced  to 
less  than  half  their  original  number  surrender 


ed  on  promise  of  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad, 
But  no  sooner  had  they  embarked  on  the 
Ganges  than  they  were  flred  upon  from  a 
masted  battery.  Many  were  killed  in  the 
boats,  three  or  four  made  their  escape,  and  the 
rest  were  captured  and  brought  to  land.  The 
men  were  put  to  death ;  the  women  and  ehii- 
dren  were  kept  alive  till  July  15,  when  the 
Nena,  hearing  of  Gen.  Havelock's  advance  to- 
ward Cawnpore,  caused  them  to  be  massacred, 
and  had  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  well. 
After  defeating  in  three  battles"a  strong  native 
force  sent  out  to  oppose  his  march,  Haveloek 
entered  the  city  July  18,  while  the  Nena  re- 
treated to  Bittoor.  Memorial  gardens  have 
been  laid  out  around  the  scene  of  the  massacre, 
and  a  church  erected;  also,  a  line  octagon 
building  around  the  well,  without  a  roof,  en- 
clowng  an  elaborate  tomb, 

CAXUUECA.    See  OAJAMAsnA, 

CiXITlHBO.    See  Cajat^^ubo. 
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ClXllS,  an  inland  town  of  Brazil,  on  the 
navigable  river  Itapicuril,  in  the  province  and 
about  300  m.  8.  S.E.  of  Maranliao,  and  1,230  m. 
N.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  a  large  town,  tLe 
centre  of  an  important  trade  with  the  interior 
in.  cotton,  rice,  and  cattle,  which  last  are  raised 
in  large  numbers  in  the  surrounding  country, 

Cl^iS,  Lnls  AJves  de  Lima,  dnke  de,  a  Brazilian 
soldier  and  atateaman,  bom  in  Bio  de  Janeiro 
about  1800.  He  entered  the  army  while  a  boy, 
and  rapidly  rose  to  the  ranks  of  general  and 
baron,  and  subsequently  to  those  of  marshal, 
marquis,  senator,  and  Mde-de-camp  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  twice  a  minister  of  war  and 
also  prea.dent  of  the  council,  exerting  great 
political  influence  aa  a  conservative  leader. 
He  defeated  Eosas  in  1851,  and  commanded 
against  Lopez,  1868-9.  On  account  of  ill 
health  he  was  snperseded  by  the  coant  d'Eu 
after  the  capture  of  Asuncion,  the  emperor  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  title  of  duke. 

CIXTON,  WflUam,  the  first  English  printer,- 
bom  in  Kent  about  1412,  died  in  1491  or  1492. 
In  his  15th  or  16th  year  he  was  apprentioed  to 
Robert  Large,  a  London  mercer,  who  became 
lord  mayor  in  1439.  Li  1441  Gaston  became 
a  freeman  of  the  mercers'  company,  who  ap- 
pointed him  their  agent  in  the  Low  Conntries, 
where  he  remdned  28  years.  In  1464  he  was 
joined  with  Robert  Wnitehill  in  a  commisaion 
to  continue  a  treaty  between  Edward  IV.  of 
England  and  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  or,  if 
they  thought  it  better,  to  make  a  new  one. 
When  the  English  princess  Margaret  of  York 
married  Charles  of  Burgundy,  she  took  Gaston 
into  her  household.  While  in  her  service  he 
translated  from  the  French  into  English  Raoul 
le  Fftvre's  Eeeueil  det  Kistoires  Ae  Froj/e. 
From  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  this  work 
it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  printing,  and  from  the  character  of  his  types 
it  is  evident  that  he  learned  it  in  the  Low 
Gonntries.  The  first  three  printed  works  of 
Gaston  were  the  ori^nal  of  Eaoul's  "History," 
the  oration  of  John  Eussell  on  Charles,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  being  created  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  the  tranalation  of  Raoul,  Uie  last 
completed  in  1471.  There  is  no  certdn  evi- 
dence of  the  exact  period  of  Gaston's  return  to 
England;  the  usual  supposi^on  dates  it  in  1474; 
itisbeyonddonbt,  however,  that  in  1477  ho  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  West- 
minster abbey,  London.  His  printing  office 
was  in  the  Almonry,  as  appears  from  an  (" 
placard  preserved  at  Osford,  which  reads 
follows r  "If  it  plese  any  manspiritnel  or  te 
porel  to  bye  ony  Pyes  of  two  and  thre  con 
moracioos  of  SaJisburi  vse  enprynted  after  the 
forme  of  this  present  lettre  whiche  ben  wel 
and  truly  correct,  late  hym  come  to  West- 
monester  in  to  the  Almonesrye  at  the  reed 
pale,  and  he  shal  have  them  good  chepe." 
Oaiton  appears  to  have  made  use  of  several  dif- 
ferent sets  of  letters,  the  fecdmilea  of  all  which 
are  to  he  found  in  Dibdin's  account  of  Gaston's 
works.  He  had  at  first  two  kinds  of  the  sort 
VOL.  IV. ^11 
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called  secretary;  afterward  he  used  three 
founts  of  great  primer,  a  rude  one  employed  in 
1474,  and  two  improved  sets  later ;  one  fbunt 
of  double  pica,  which  first  appears  employed 
in  1490;  and  one  of  long  primer.  All  Lis 
works  were  printed  in  black  letter.  Some 
entries  in  the  parish  acconnts  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  in  the  year  1491  or  1492,  aro 
the  only  information  we  have  of  the  date  of 
his  death:  "Item;  atte  bnreyng  of  WiUiam 
Gaxton  for  iiij.  torches  vj",  viy'.  Item;  for 
the  belle  at  same  bureyng,  vj'."  The  iai^st 
collections  of  books  from  Gaston's  press  are 
those  in  the  British  museum,  and  in  the  hbrary 
of  Earl  Spencer  at  Althorp.  The  names  of 
about  64  productions  are  known.  Warton 
says  that  by  translating  a  great  number  of 
works  fi^om  the  Trench  he  did  much  in  his  day 
to  enrich  English  literature.—  See  Lewis's 
" Life  of  Caston"  (London,  1737);  "The  Old 
Printer  and  the  Modem  Press,"  by  Charles 
Knight  (1854;  new  ed.,  1861);  and"Lifeand 
Typography  of  William  Caston,"  by  William 
Blades  (2  vola.  4to,  London,  1861). 

C1YC08.    See  Caicos. 

CilEHVE,  a  fortified  maritime  city,  canital  of 
French  Guiana,  on  the  W.  point  of  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  month  of  the  Oyak  river ; 
iat.  4°  56'  N".,  ion.  52°  20'  W. ;  pop.  estimated 
at  5,700.  Cayenne  is  a  penal  settlement,  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  assize  and  an  apo^olic  pre- 
fecture, and  the  centre  of  aii  the  trade  of  the 
province.  It  has  two  distinct  divisions,  the  old 
and  the  new  town;  the  former,  with  the  gov- 
ernment house  and  the  Jesuits'  college,  is  ir- 
regular, and  the  houses  are  indifierenUy  built; 
while  the  streets  of  the  latter  are  well  laid  out 
and  paved,  and  kept  in  good  order,  and  the 
dwellings  neat,  solid,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
pleasing  appearance.  The  old  and  new  towns 
are  separated  by  the  Place  d'Armes,  a  spacious 
parallelogram  fringed  with  orange  trees.  There 
are  numerous  warehouses,  and  but  few  public 
buildings  worthy  of  mention.  The  port^  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  conmiodions  on  the 
coast,  is  protected  by  a  fort  oommandmg  the 
town  and  several  batteries ;  but  it  is  too  shal- 
low to  receive  ships  of  maoh  draft.  It  has 
convenient  quays  for  loading  and  discharging 
vessels.  The  roadstead,  though  small,  is  unri- 
valled for  beauty  and  convenience  by  any  other 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  South  Atlantic. — The 
island,  32  m.  in  circumference,  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel ;  its 
surface  is  interspersed  with  small  villages,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  negroes  (about  2,500).  The 
principal  prodnets  are  sugar,  molasses,  cotton, 

'"  '  spices,  which,  with  cacao,  indigo, 


ana,  and  large  numbers  of  the  convicts  trwis- 
ported  thither  have  been  carried  off  on  many 
occasions  by  yellow  and  other  malignant  fevers. 
During  the  first  Prench  revolution  the  practice 
began  of  exiling  poKtical  offenders  to  Cayenne, 
the  convenUon  in  1795  decreeing  the  deporta^ 
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t  n  f  Billaad-Vaitsniies,  Oollot  d'Herbols, 
B  ^  e,  and  13  others.  Many  were  sent  there 
by  N  p  leon  III. — Cayenne  became  a  French 

I  y  boat  1S35.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
1  h  wh  heJd  it  from  1654  to  16fi4,  when  it 
w  aten  by  the  French,     It  again  fell  into 

tl  I  d  of  the  Britiab  in  1667;  wasconqner- 
ed  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  'and  recovered  by  the 
French  in  1675;  taken  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Britisli  in  1809,  and  finally  restored  in  1814. 

ClIENiyE  PEPPER.    See  Capsicum. 

CilES,  Ita.     See  Acs  Gates. 

ClILl,  lot  neMre  dn,  countess,  a  favorite 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  bom  at  Bonllay-Thierry,  near 
Drenx,  Aug.  S,  17^85,  died  at  Swnt-Onen,  near 
Paris,  March  19,  1862.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  royalist  advocate  Antoine  Omer  Talon 
(1760-1811)  and  the  countess  PestrS,  and  was 
educated  under  the  direction  of  Madame  Cam- 
pan.  She  acquired  celebrity  by  her  beauty, 
grace,  and  accomplishments,  and  married  in 
1802  M.  de  Baschi,  count  du  Cayla,  who  died 
in  1851.  The  union  was  unhappy,  and  they 
were  formally  separated  after  a  protracted  liti- 
gation. In  1807  she  obtained  the  release  of 
her  fathef,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation in  1804  as  an  agentof  the  Bourbon 
princes.  After  the  restoration  she  gained  con- 
siderable influence  over  Louis  XVIII,,  tJiough 
the  relation  was,  according  to  most  authorities, 
purely  platonio.  The  clerical  party  turned  her 
influence  to  account  in  farthering  their  de- 
signs. Lafayette  asserts  in  his  memoirs  that, 
at  the  king's  reqnest,  she  destroyed  papers 
relating  to  an  igiportant  lawsnit  in  which 
her  father  liad  been  engaged  as  one  of  the 
Bourbon  advocates.  The  aged  monarch  en- 
dowed her  with  a  fine  palace  at  Saint-Ouen, 
and  lavished  other  gifts  and  favors  upon  her; 
and  she  was  believed  to  have  increased  her 
wealth  by  receiving  bribes  for  securing  appoint- 
ments to  public  offices.  After  her  patron's 
death  in  1824  she  became  chiefly  known  by 
industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises.  She 
founded  the  Savonnerie,  a  carpet  manufactory 
(originally  one  of  soap),  which  in  1826  was 
transferred  to  the  Gobelins.  Meberaet  Ali 
having  presented  her  with  a  long-haired  Nu- 
bian ram,  she  raised  by  crossing  with  English 
sheep  a  new  breed  of  these  animals,  to  which 
her  name  has  been  given. 

CllLEV,  Irtbnr,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  at  Richmond  in  1831.  He  was  educated 
at  King's  college,  London,  and  afterward  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1849,  and  subse- 
quently practised  as  a  conveyancer  till  1863, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  newly  instituted 
Sadlerian  professorship  of  pure  mathematics 
in  Cambridge  university,  which  post  he  still 
occupies  (1873).  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  correspondent  of  the  French  insti- 
tute for  the  section  of  astronomy.  He  has 
contributed  numerous  valnable  papers  to  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactiona"  and  other  scien- 
tific publications. 
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CllLEY,  Sir  George,  an  English  philosopher, 
born  at  Brompton,  Yorkshire,  in  1773,  died 
Dec.  16,  1867.  He  undertook  the  analysis  of 
the  meohanical  properties  of  air  under  chemical 
and  physical  action,  and  his  papers  on  the  snb- 
ject  gave  rise  to  many  experiments  on  t!ie 
navigation  of  balloons.  His  experimentB  on  the 
steam  enpne  led  to  his  invention  of  the  air 
engine.  Bisdiscoveries  in  optics  were  followed 
by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  for  testing 
the  parity  of  water  by  the  abstraction  of  light. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement for  obtaining  and  applying  electric 
power  to  machinery.  He  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal promoters  of  the  polytechnic  institution 
at  London.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury be  applied  to  his  estensive  estates  in 
Yorkshire  a  new  system  of  arterial  drainage. 
He  was  also  tlie  father  of  the  cottage  allotment 
system.  As  a  politician,  ho  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  elecnon  of  liberal  members  of  par- 
liament. Upon  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill 
he  was  himself  chosen  member  for  Scarborough, 
but  on  account  of  age  he  soon  retired. 

CiTLCS,  or  Cajhn,  a  town  of  France,  ■depart- 
ment of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  river  Bon- 
nette,  an  affluent  of  the  Aveyi'on,  26  m.  N.  E. 
of  Montauhan;  pop,inl866,4,B60.  It  has  an 
active  trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  a  fortified  castle, 

CtlLCS.  I.  Harthe  nugiieilte  de  Villette  de 
STorHij,  marquise  de,  a  French  woman  of  fash- 
ion, born  in  Poitou  in  1673,  died  April  2B,  1729. 
A  descendant  of  D'Anbign^  she  was  converted 
to  Roman  Catholicism  by  her  relative  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  and  acquired  celebrity  as  one  of 
the  brilliant  wits  and  social  leaders  of  the 
French  court.  Of  a  precocious  beauty,  she  mar- 
ried in  1686  the  marquis  de  Caylus,  a  drunkard, 
who  died  in  November,  170i.  Racine,  dcliglit- 
ed  with  her  histrionic  genius,  wrote  for  her  the 
prologue  to  his  tragedy  of  Esther.  Her  fond- 
ness for  raillery  caused  her  banishment  from 
the  conrt.  Her  unhappy  marriage  led  her  on 
her  return  to  acOept  the  duke  of  Tilleroi  as 
her  lover,  Voltaire  remarked  tliat  she  could 
not  have  chosen  better,  but  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon,  whom  she  hamorously  called  Nero, 
had  her  once  more  sent  out  of  the  capital.  She 
came  back  in  Febrjiary,  1707,  and  alter  Mme. 
de  Maintenon'a  death  in  1719  her  lover  resided 
permanently  at  her  house.  Her  famous  Sou- 
mmm  were  edited  with  notes  and  a  preface  by 
Voltaire  (1770 ;  new  eds.,  1804  and  1806),  who 
regarded  them  as  masterpieces  of  candor  and 
wit;  and  Sainto-Beuve  assigned  to  her  a  distin- 
guished place  in  his  Oaleries  de»  femmea  eUi- 
bres  (1868).  II.  Inni!  Clinde  FblHppe  ie  tuUtm, 
count,  a  French  archseologist,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  31,  1692,  died  Sept. 
5,  1765.  He  early  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  He  then  devoted  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits  and  to  travel,  and  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  studies  and  researches 
in  Recveil  d'antiquith  egypiiennes,  etrusqv^s, 
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.J      ,  t  gav-loised  (7  vols,  4to). 

The  last  volume  appeared  in  1767,  two  years 
after  his  death.  He  wrote  also  several  shorter 
works  on  art  and  antiquities,  and  a  number 
of  novels  of  no  great  merit.  In  1805  appeared 
the  Soumnirs  dv.  comU  de  Gayhis  (2  vols.  IBmo). 

CITHIN.    See  Allioator. 

CATSUNS,  three  small  islands  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  forming  a 
dependency  of  Jamaica.  They  are  low  islands 
of  ooril  formation,  and  two  of  them  are  barren 
and  uninhabited.  Grand  Cayman,  the  largest, 
is  24  m.  long  by  2^-  broad,  is  covered  with 
oocoanut  trees,  and  has  an  anchorage  on  the 
S.  W.  side ;  pop.  abont  1,600.  The  inhabitants 
are  bold  siulors,  and  mnch  employed  as  pilots. 
They  also  catch  large  numbers  of  turtles  on 
their  shore,  to  supply  the  markets  of  Jamaica. 

CITCGA,  a  central  county  of  New  York, 
bounded  K  by  Lake  Ontario,  W.  by  Cayuga 
lake,  touching  Skaneateles  lake  oa  the  E.,  and 
traversed  by  the  Seneca  river  and  other  smaller 
streams,  which  furnish  ahundant  water  power; 
area,  abont  752  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  18T0,  59,550. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  fertile; 
salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone  abound.  Owasco 
lake,  10  m.  long,  lies  in  its  centre.  The  South- 
em  Central,  the  New  York  Central,  and  Au- 
burn branch  railroads  traverse  it.  Tlie  chief 
prodnotions  in  1870  were  623,287  bushels  of 
wheat;  708,148  of  Indian  com,  916,168  of  oats, 
732,140  of  barley,  897,747  of  potatoes,  87,004 
tons  of  hay,  2,393,338  lbs.  of  butter,  324,792  of 
wool,  and  96,287  of  tobacco.  There  were  14,- 
463  horses,  21,832  milch  cows,  14,266  other 
cattle,  58,915  sheep,  and  14,929  swine.  There 
were  13  manufactories  of  ^ricnltural  imple- 
ments, 5  of  boots  and  shoes,  1  of  carpets,  31  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  3  of  planes,  24  flour  mills, 
27  saw  mills,  6  manafactories  of  wooUen  goods, 
13  of  iron,  10  brick  kilns,  2  manufactories  of 
flies,  7  of  furniture,  2  of  hardware,  1  of  sad- 
dlers'tools,  11  of  ground  plaster,  ISoftin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  and  7  of  tobacco  and 
cigars.     Capital,  Auburn. 

Clireit  LIKE,  in  the  central  part  of  New 
York,  separates  Oaynga  ftom  Seneca  coun- 
ty, and  extends  8.  into  Tompkins  county. 
It  is  about  38  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  3J^  m. 
wide,  fnd  is  navigable  in  all  parts,  hut  for 
about  6  m.  from  its  N.  extremity  it  is  compara- 
tively shallow.  On  advancing  8.  it  becomes 
much  deeper,  and  in  some  plaoea  is  said  to 
unfathomable.  It  is  rarely  frozen  over,  except 
at  the  shallow  portion.  Its  surface  is  146  ft. 
above  Lake  Ontario,  and  377  ft.  above  the 
Its  outlet  is  Seneca  river  on  the  north,  which 
connects  it  with  Seneca  and  Oneida  lakes. 

CillTGlS,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Hotinonsi- 
onni  or  Iroquois,  commonly  known  aa  the  Sis 
Nations.  They  called  themselves  Goiogwen  or 
Gweugwen.  They  inhabited  three  or  four 
villages  in  a  pleasant  district  on  Oayuga  lake. 
They  numbered  when  first  known  to  the  French 
about  800  warriors,  and  comprised  the  three 
families  common  to  all.  Turtle,  Bear,  and  Wolf, 
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and  also  the  Beaver  with  the  Deer,  Snipe, 
Hawk,  and  Heron.  They  gave  ten  hereditary 
sachems  to  the  league.  As  early  as  1656  the 
French,  by  their  missionaries  Chaumonot  and 
Menar<i,  attempted  to  win  them  over:  but 
though  these  missions  were  renewed  and  con- 
tinned  by  Oarheil  down  to  1684,  they  made 
little  impression  on  the  tribe,  which  took  part 

all  the  wars  against  the  French.     In  1667 

part  of  the  tribe,  hard  pressed  by  the 
Susquehannas,  crossed  over  to  Quints  bay. 
Among  the  great  chiefe  of  the  tribe  were  Sa- 
onchiogwa,  who  became  a  Christian  in  1671,  and 
Oureouhare  or  Tawerahet,  who  was  taken  and 
sent  to  the  galleys  in  France,  bnt  on  his  return 
became  a  firm  friend  of  the  French.  During 
the  Amei'iean  revolution  they  joined  the  Eng- 
lish, having  already  been  in  arms  against  the 
colonists  at  Point  Pleasant  in  1774.  They 
greatly  annoyed  Gen.  Clinton  in  his  march  to 
cooperate  with  Sullivan  in  1779,  and  soon  saw 
their  villf^fes  destroyed.  After  the  war  they 
ceded  all  their  land  to  the  state  of  New  York 
except  a  small  reservation,  which  they  aban- 
doned in  1800.  Some  joined  theSenecas,  some 
went  to  Grand  river  in  Canada,  and  others  to 
Sandusky,  whence  they  were  removed  to  the 
Ind^n  territory.  They  have  now  dwindled  to 
about  250. 

ClIX,  Keml  Jean  Bnptiste  Chailes,  a  French 
historian,  born  at  Cahors  in  1796,  died  in  Paris 
in  1858.  He  studied  in  Paris,  and  became  in 
1850  rector  of  the  academy  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  after  having  occupied  other  im- 
portant positions  as  teacher  and  librarian,  and 
from  1840  to  1845  a  seat  in  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties. His  MeiU  d'hUtoire  aneienne  (1823) 
and  his  ffiatoire  de  Franee  pendant  le  moyen. 
dqe  (1835)  passed  through  many  editions;  and 
his  other  writings  include  IlUtoire  de  Ve^npire 
rommn  (3  vols.,  1838). 

CiZAIXt  DE  U  SlERKl,  a  town  of  Andalu- 
sia, Spain,  in  the  province  and  40  m.  S.  E,  of 
Seville;  pop.  about  6,500.  It  contains  numer- 
ous religious  edifice.s,  ruined  villas,  and  Eoman 
and  Arable  antiquities. 

CiZKIBE,  a  negro  state  in  the  interior  of  S, 
E.  Africa,  so  called  from  the  title  of  its  sove- 
reign. It  is  situated  S.  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  E.  of  Muroque,  but  its  boundaries  are  not 
precisely  known.  Kecent  travellers  estimate 
the  area  at  120,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
at  500,000.  The  western  part  of  the  country 
con^staof  elevated  plains.  The  most  important 
river  is  the  Luapnla.  Theehief  articles  of  trade 
are  slaves,  ivoi^,  salt,  and  copper.  The  Oa- 
zembe  resides  in  Lunda  or  Lucenda,  a  large 
town  situated  upon  Lake  Moero,  lat.  9°  30'  S., 
■Ion.  29°  16' E.  The  conntrywas  visited  in  1831 
by  Gamitode  Tete,  a  Portuguese.  An  account 
of  his  travels  was  published  at  Lisbon  in  1854. 
Livingstone  visited  the  country  in  1867. 

CAZMOTll,  a  town  and  village  on  a  small 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  Madison  oo..  New 
York;  pop.  ofthe  town  in  1870,  4,205;  ofthe 
village,  1,718.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  Methodist 
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semiiiarj",  whicli  in  1871    liad  12  instrnctora, 
555  pupils,  and  a  library  of  2,600  volumes. 

C^OKU,  a,  town  of  Anilslusia,  Spain,  on. 
the  Vega,  in  the  province  and  44  m.  E.  M".  E. 
of  Jaen;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  ia  well  built,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  oa  tlie  sides  of  a 
inountwn  vallej,  and  contains  two  KpaoiouK  ■ 
sqnares,  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
central  fountain.  It.  is  defended  by  two  old 
castles,  one  of  them  of  Moorish  origin,  and  has 
in  its  environs  many  gardens  and  pnblic  walks, 
Oaaorla  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Moor- 
ish contests  of  the  13th  century.  After  re- 
peated attempts  it  was  taken  and  partly  burned 
by  the  French  m  1811. 

CIZOTTE,  ia^ata,  a.  French  writer,  bom  at 
Dijon  in  1720,  guillotined  in  Paris,  Sept.  25, 
1782.  He  became  first  known  by  a  prose  poem, 
Olivier,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Arioato's 
poems.  Soon  a  number  of  tales,  Ml  of  wit  and 
originality,  among  them  Le  diaile  amoure^ix 
ejia  Le  lord  impromptu,  added  to  bis  fame.  He 
was  endowed  with  such  facility  and  power  of 
imitation  that  in  one  night  he  wrote  a  seqnel 
to  Voltaire's  poem,  La  guerre  ewtle  de  Senive, 
and  BO  perfect  was  the  imitation  that  no  one 
donbted  the  addition  to  he  Voltaire's  own. 
Cazotte  in  his  later  years  became  one  of  the 
moat  fervent  adepts  of  Illuminism  and  Martin- 
ism.  Being  a  fMthfnl  royalist,  he  was  arrested 
during  the  revolution,  and  escaped  death  in  the 
September  massacres  through  the  heroism  and 
entreaties  of  his  daughter  Elisabeth,  but  was 
soon  arrested  again,  condemned  by  a  tribunal, 
and  executed. 

CEIN-BERHUDEZ,  Joan  ^nstli,  a  Spanish 
archfBoIogist,  bora  at  Giton,  in  Asfcnriaa,  Sept. 
17,  1749,  died  in  Madrid,  Dec.  3,  1829.  He 
devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts,  into  which  he  was  initiated  by  Raphael 
Mengs.  After  holding  a  pnblio  office  at  Ma- 
drid, ho  retired  to  Seville,  where  he  founded  an 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  oocupied  himself  with 
the  study  of  their  history.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  academies  of  liistory  and 
fine  arts  at  Madrid,  and  published  sever^  val- 
uable works  connected  with  his  favorite  pur- 
suits, including  a  iHecionuMO  lii»tdHeo  de  lot  vnaa 
ihiatres  prof  mores  de  las  iellas  artes  en  Etpatla 
(6  vols.,  Madrid,  1800),  aad  Nbtieia^  de  loe  ar- 
quitectoi  y  arqmtectura  de  E»paTia  (4  vols., 
1829),  His  most  important  hook,  entitled  5m- 
nuirio  de  las  antiguedades  romanas  que  hay  en 
Eapafla,  appeared  posthumously  in  1832. 

CEUti,  amaritime  province  of  Brazil,  bonnd- 
ed  If.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E.  by  the  provinces 
of  Eio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Parahyba,  8.  by 
Pornambaco  and  W.  byPiauhy;  area,  42,684 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  550,000.  The  province  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  line  of  moun- 
tains running  from  the  coast,  near  the  capital, 
8.  8.  W.  to  the  Serra  de  Ibiapaba,  a  narrow 
range  of  highlands  bordering  the  W.  portion 
of  the  province.  The  S.  E.  half  forms  a  single 
basin  watered  by  the  Jagnarihe,  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  province,  and  its  affluents ; 
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and  the  W,  half  is  drained  by  a  host  of  small 
rivers  all  flowing  directly  into  the  sea.  The 
coast  line  is  one  vast  sandy  belt  of  inconsider- 
able elevation,  varying  in  width  from  12  to  18 
m. ;  and  the  (ands  beyond,  though  so  low  and 
fiat  as  to  remind  one  of  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine  Eepnblio,  are  very  fertile.  Still 
further  westward  the  face  of  the  "conntJ-y 
gradually  rises  toward  the  mountains,  the 
whole  region  adjacent  to  which  is  made  ex- 
tremely fertile  by  innumerable  springs  formmg 
small  streams.  The  climate,  moist  and  tem- 
pered by  refreshing  sea  breezes  on  the  coast, 
is  in  the  interior  very  hot  and  dry,  although 
the  temperatare  never  rises  above  95°  E.,  nor 
descends  below  64°.  The  rainy  season  begins 
about  February  and  lasts  till  Jnne;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  being  without  rain,  all  the 
running  streams  and  rivers  dry  up,  and  the 
want  of  water  is  such  at  limes  as  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  abandon  their  homes.  Ainong 
the  more  important  natural  productions  are 
qnina,  ipecacnanha,  tat^uba,  mahogany,  cedar, 
pao  d'arco,  camahnba,  and  numberless  other 
species  of  timber  and  woods  valuable  for  build- 
ing, dyeing,  &c.  The  caontchouc  tree  (corypka 
cefi/era,  Mart,ins)  is  so  abundant  in  some  parts 
that  Gardner  says  he  "  rode  for  about  two  days 
through  a  forest  of  almost  notliing  else.  Cot- 
ton, coffee,  sugar  cane,  mandioca,  maize,  rice, 
some  wheat,  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated ; 
and  most  varieties  of  intertropical  frnita  are 
exceedingly  abundant.  The  exports  consist 
mainly  of  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  India  rubber, 
coffee,  horns  and  bones,  horse,  and  cow  hwr, 
caraahuba  wax  and  half-tanned  hides.  Ceari 
has  about  100,000  horses  and  600,000  head  of 
horned  cattle,  and  conmderable  cheese  is  made ; 
but  large  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  and  lard 
are  imported.  Mnch  has  been  done  by  gov- 
ernment to  improve  the  communication  with 
the  interior,  and  a  railway  fi'om  the  capital  to 
the  great  coffee  district  called  Serra  de  Batu- 
ritA  is  now  (1873)  in  process  of  construction. 
The  mineral  productions  are  amethysts,  gyp- 
sum, saltpetre,  salt,  alum,  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  potassium,  amianthus,  lignite,  gold,  copper, 
zinc,  galena,  and  graphite.  Bones,  and  even 
perfect  skeletons  of  nnge  mastodons,  mega- 
theria,  and  other  mammals,  are  abundant  in 
many  parts.  The  capital  is  Poilaleza,  and 
there  are  seven  other  smaE  cities, 

CEBES,  a  Greekphilosophor,  lived  in  the  5th 
century  B.  C.  at  Thebes  in  Baotia.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  is  introduced  by  Plato 
as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  his  "  Phtedo."  He 
was  the  author  of  three  dialogues,  "  The  Sev- 
enth "  ('B,8W/(fl),  "Phryniohus,"  and  "The Pic- 
tore  "  (tlimf),  of  which  the  last  only  is  extant. 
It  presents  a  picture  of  human  life  in  the  form 
of  a  philosophical  allegory,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  the  modern  languages, 
oven  into  Arabic.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Schweighauser  (Strasburg,  1806)  and  of 
Coraes,  in   his  edition   of  Epiotetus  (Paris, 
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CEbG,  or  ZeMi.  I,  An  island  in  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago,  hetireen  Boho!  and  Negros, 
and  between  lat.  9°  S5'  and  11°  N.,  and  Ion. 
123°  and  128°  50'  E.  It  is  a  narrow  atrip  of 
land,  stretching  if.  B".  E.  and  S.  S,  W. ;  area, 
abont  3,300  Bq.  ni.  It  is  of  nnevon  sarface  and 
stony  soil,  little  snited  to  agriculture,  though 
there  are  some  valleys  of  remarkable  fertility, 
yielding  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  millet^  tobaooo,  and 
cacao,  the  last  of  which  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  all  the  other  Philippines.  The  climate,  a pite 
of  ita  excessive  heat,  which  is  tempered  by  al- 
ternate land  and  aea  breezes,  is  delightful  and 
very  salubrioas,  Magalbaens  discovered  the  isl- 
and iu  1521,  and  induced  or  constrained  the 
people  to  embrace  Christianity;  bnt  he  was 
murdered  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Maotan  in 
the  same  year.  In  1565  Legarpi,  the  first 
Spanish  governor,  resorted  to  coercive  meas- 
ures to  reclaim  the  apostate  natives,  who  after 
tbe  death  of  Magalbaens  had  relapsed  into  idola- 
try ;  but  their  final  and  lasting  converdon  is 
due  to  the  disinterested  zeal  and  untiring  efforts 
of  TJrdaneta,  a  Spanish  priest,  n.  A  town 
on  the  above  island,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
aame  name,  comprising  the  islands  of  CebiJ, 
Bohol,  Maotan,  Batayan,  Sicijor,  and  Oamotos, 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  of 
Maotan.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  atone, 
and  are  in  general  handsome  and  spacious. 
The  most  noteworthy  among  the  pablio  edi- 
fices are  the  cathedral  and  tbe  episcopal  pal- 
ace, both  of  elegant  exterior;  and  there  are 
besides  a  hospitd  for  lepers  and  some  school 
houses.  The  inhabitants  comprise  three  races: 
the  pnre-blooded  natives,  moatly  of  the  Bisa- 
yan  race,  with  a  few  Tagals,  though  these  are 
mostly  confined  to  Luzon;  Europeaus;  and 
mestizos  descended  from  the  early  Spanish  set- 
tlers and  the  native  women.  The  mestizos, 
though  estremely  indnstrinua,  at  the  head  of 
the  commercial  interests,  and  by  far  the  wealthi- 
est olaas  of  the  three,  are  yet  constrained  to 
live  entirely  by  themselves ;  and  one  half  of  the 
town,  which  is  pretty  equally  divided  by  a 
stream  or  small  river,  is  exoluaively  occupied 
bythesehalf-caatea,  who  are  held  in  utter  aver 
sion  bj  the  pure-blooded  races,  foreigners  as 
well  as  natives.  Cebd  is  tbe  seat  of  a  bishop 
ric,  which  has  under  its  jurisdiction  13  of  the 
35  provinoea  comprising  the  Spanish  Philip 
pines,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  author  t  ci 
of  the  province.  The  town  carries  on  a  (  m 
siderable  trade,  chiefly  with  Manila, 

CECCO  S'lSCOU,  an  Italian  aavsnt  and  mar 
tyr,  whose  real  name  was  FEaHOKsoo  (of  which 
Oecco  is  adiminutive)  Stabili,  born  at  Aflccli 
in  1257,  died  in  Florence,  Sept.  16,  132T  He 
taught  astrology,  philosophy,  and  mathemat 
icB,  and  to  escape  from  penalties  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  inquisition  for  his  alleged  hetero- 
doxy, he  went  m  Deoember,  1324,  to  Florence, 
where  however  he  was  handed  over  to  the  aeo- 
ular  courts  as  a  heretic  and  sentenced  to  die 
at  the  stake.  It  has  been  asserted  that  be  had 
been  for  some  time  physician  to  Pope  John 
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XXII. ;  that  from  having  been  a  friend  of 
Danto  he  became  an  adverse  critic  of  his  wri- 
tings and  of  those  of  Gnido  Oavalcante ;  and 
that  tbe  admirers  of  the  illustrious  poet  joined 
the  inquisitors  who  clamored  for  his  death. 
But  there  is  no  conclusive  authority  for  fheae 
and  other  statements  in  regard  to  him,  except- 
ing in  respect  to  the  circumstances  attending 
his  death.  He  posaeased  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  information  for  hia  day,  as  attested 
by  his  principal  work,  VAcerba,  a  kind  of 
poetjc  cycloptedift,  in  four  parts,  devoted  to  the 
sciences  ana  to  ethics,  and  finished  only  to  the 
beginning  of  tbe  fifth  part,  which  he  had  re- 
served for  theology.  His  writings  were  chiefly 
founded  upon  personal  observations  and  experi- 
ments, and  foreshadowed  even  the  principle  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  work  passed 
through  20  editions  from  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance  (about  1478)  to  about  1523,  the 
least  imperfect  being  that  of  Venice,  1510. 

CEML.a  H".  E.  county  of  Maryland,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  which 
forms  ita  8.  W,  boundary ;  area,  about  300  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  25,874,  of  whom  4,014  were 
colored.  Several  bays  indent  it.  Its  W.  bor- 
der is  washed  by  the  Susquehanna,  and  Sassa- 
fras river  bounds  it  on  the  south.  The  aurface 
is  slightly  uneven  and  the  soil  fertile.  At  Port 
Deposit  are  immense  granite  quarries,  and  the 
county  also  contains  gneiss,  slate,  iron,  chrome, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore, 
the  Port  Deposit  branch,  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  railroads.  The  chief 
productiona  in  1870  were  365,818  bushels  of 
wheat,  688,683  of  Indian  corn,  805,307  of  oats, 
110,888  of  ])0tatoes,  10,986  tons  of  hay,  445,- 
730  lbs.  of  butter,  and  14,103  of  wool.  There 
were  4,824  horses,  5,797  milch  cows,  7,471 
Other  cattle,  4,579  sheep,  and  S,716  swine. 
There  were  21  flour  mills,  1  manufactory  of 
cotton  goods,  7  of  iron,  4  of  paper,  2  of  aaahes, 
doora  and  bl  uds,  5  saw  mills,  and  4  manufac- 
tones  ol  woollen  goods.    Capital,  Elkton. 

CECIL,  Robert,  eari  of  Salisbury,  an  English 
statesman  aon  of  Lord  Burleigh  by  Mildred, 
b)s  seond  inle  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
16tl  centurj  died  at  Marlborough,  May  34, 
Ibl2  He  was  of  weakly  constitution  and 
deformel  n  person,  but  gifted  with  great 
acuteness  and  energy.  On  his  election  to  pai'- 
hament  as  member  for  Westminster,  his  abili- 
ties attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  attached  him  to  the  French  mission,  and 
subsequently  appointed  him  assistant  secretary 
ot  st  ite  The  earl  of  Esses  was  at  this  time 
the  queen  s  favorite.  His  influence  and  that 
of  the  OcliIs  father  and  son,  continually  came 
into  collision ;  consequently  a  rivalry  sprung  up 
between  them,  which  continued,  openly  or  se- 
cretly, until  Essex  perished  on  the  block.  In 
1690  Secretary  Walsingham  died.  Essex  de- 
manded the  office  for  a  nominee  of  his  own, 
while  Burleigh  requested  it  for  his  son  Robert. 
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Tlio  queen,  unwillmg  to  offend  her  fsTOrite, 
left  tne  appointment  open,  and  Cecil  was  not 
installed  as  principal  secretary  of  state  till 
158fl.  "While  Esses  was  absent  on  the  second 
Spanish  espedition,  Oecil  contrived  to  procure 
for  himself  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  which  the  earl  had  requested  for 
a  friend.  That  quarrel  was  however  made 
up,  and  Oecil,  being  sent  to  France,  much 
i^ainst  his  will,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
Henry  IV.  and  tlie  Spaniards,  deemed  it  an 
effectual  way  of  tying  his  rival's  hands  to  con- 
fide the  secretaryship  to  him  dnring  his  own 
absence.  Esses  discharged  the  trust  honorably, 
Oeoil's  first  act  on  his  return  was  to  thwart 
Esses  in  his  attempt  to  obtwn  the  deputyship 
of  Ireland  for  Sir  George  Oarew,  an  incident 
which  brought  about  the  celebrated  quarrel 
in  which  Elizabeth  hosed  her  favorite  s  ears 
and  told  him  to  "  go  to  the  devil."  Essex's 
f^U  was  rapid,  and  Secretary  Cecil  was  soon 
relieved  from  his  rivalry.  He  is  accused  of 
having  iu  Uke  manner  sacrificed  Sir  Walter 
EaJeigh,  while  professing  to  be  his  ftiend.  On 
the  death  of  liis  father  he  was  made  pre- 
mier. Elizabeth  placed  confidence  in  his  great 
ability,  and  he  was  at  ail  times  ready  in  appear- 
ance to  saoriflce  his  own  views  to  the  "divine 
judgment  of  his  soverdgn."  Yet  in  reality  he 
endeavored  with  success,  both  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  and  that  of  her  Buooessor,  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  crown.  Having  secretly  fa- 
vored the  interests  of  James  I.,  he  was  re- 
warded by  that  sovereign  on  his  accesMon  by 
being  continued  in  ofBce,  and  by  being  created 
in  1608  bai'on  of  Essendine,  in  1604  Viscount 
Cranbome,  and  in  1605  earl  of  SaUsbury.  In 
1 608  he  succeeded  Dorset  as  lord  high  treasurer, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  his  new  rival, 
but  former  friend,  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Northampton,  to  obtdn  the  office.  When  the 
gunpowder  plot  was  found  to  lie  no  fiction,  he 
entered  actively  into  the  detection  of  the  con- 
spirators. A  work  of  his  is  extant,  entitled 
"  A  Treatise  against  Papistfl."  James  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  sagacity  in  discovering 
plots,  and  called  him  on  that  account  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  "  my  little  beagle."  He 
could  not  be  brought,  however,  to  assent  to 
James's  project  for  the  incorporation  of  (he 
two  kingdoms.  In  all  other  matters  the  king 
followed  his  lead,  asking  nothing  in  return  but 
money  to  carry  on  his  estravagant  expendi- 
ture. Thus  the  whole  cares  of  the  govem- 
mcnt  were  thrown  on  his  shoulders.  James 
had  no  order  in  his  expenditure.  The  ordi- 
nary revenues  lieing  insufiicient  to  meet  his 
wants,  imposts  were  l^d  on  articles  of  com- 
merce by  proclamation,  Tlie  country  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  this  proceeding,  bat  the 
court  of  exchequer  decided  in  favor  of  the  king. 
Cecil  interposed  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple. He  asked,  in  conference  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  that  an  immediate  snbddy  should 
be  voted  to  hquidate  the  royal  debt,  and  that 
an  addition  of  £200,000  be  made  to  the  annual 
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to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  'qmJar 
of  the  king's  prerogative.  Parliament 
retorted  on  the  king  by  a  demand  for  numerous 
reforms.  After  protracted  conferences,  both 
houses  adjourned  without  granting  the  required 
supphes.  The  failure  of  his  proposition  was  a 
source  of  bitter  mortification  to  tiie  tieasuier 
His  health  sank  under  a  compUcation  of  disor- 
ders. Having  tried  the  mineral  watersof  Bath 
without  benefit,  he  set  out  for  London,  but  died, 
on  the  way.  Lord  Hailes  published  "  Secret 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  with  James 
VI.  of  Scothmd  "  (12mo,  1T66). 

CECIL,  Wiman.     See  lioBLKren,  Lord. 

CECILIA,  Saiat,  a  Roman  lady  of  high  descent, 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  8d  century.  Compelled  by 
her  parents  to  marry  Valerian,  a  noble  youth 
of  Rome,  although  she  had  at  an  early  ago 
made'  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  Ufe  to  religion, 
she  was  eventually  doomed  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom; andher  husband,  her  brother-in-law,  and 
another  Roman,  whom  she  is  beheved  to  have 
converted,  were  supposed  to  have  met  with  the 
same  fate.  SL  Cecilia  is  the  chosen  patroness 
of  musicians,  and  Irom  her  skill  in  singing  is 
especially  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  sacred 
muMC.  St.  Ceciha's  day,  Nov.  22j  is  annually 
celebrated  in  England  by  a  musical  festival. 
Several  churches  were  built  in  her  honor  at 
Rome.  Beautiful  pictures  of  the  saint  were 
executed  by  Raphael  and  other  celebrated 
painters,  and  PSre  de  Braillon  of  the  Oratoire 
published  in  1668  a  work  entitled.  La  se- 
pulture admirable  de  Sainte  Clcile  dans  son 

CECBOPS,  first  king  of  Attica,  said  to  have 
reigned  about  1550  B.  C,  and  represented  in 
the  ancient  legends  as  the  civilizer  of  that 
country.  He  founded  Cecropia^  which  at  a 
later  period  becaane  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
and  several  other  places;  divided  Attica  into 
12  communities ;  taught  its  inhabitants  mo- 
rality and  mannei-a,  marriage,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods ;  abolished  bloody  sacrifices, 
and  introduced  agriculture,  navigation,  ship 
building,  and  the  culture  of  the  olive.  Ac- 
cording to  some  he  was  of  Pelasgian  ori^n, 
while  others  say  he  was  the  leader  of  an 
Egyptian  colony  from  8ws.  He  reigned  60 
years.  His  merits  were  commemorated  by  a 
monument  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in  favor 
of  which  goddess  he  is  said  to  have  decided  a 
dispute  with  Neptune  concerning  the  possession 
of  Attica.  Ho  was  also  worshipped  in  the 
constellation  of  Aquarius.  In  sculpture  be 
was  represented  as  half  man  half  woman,  or 
half  man  half  serpent;  hence  he  is  sometimes 
styled  5i^c,  twofold. 

CED18,  the  name  of  several  species  of  ever- 
green trees  of  the  order  eordferm^  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  (yinus  ce- 
tfnw.  Lion.),  the  cedar  of  Goa  {cupreggiui  Lwii- 
tanMa,  Linn.),  the  iDdian  eeS.ai{pinusdeodara, 
Lambert),  the  white  cedar  (cupr^ssits  thyoides, 
Linn.),  and  thered  cedar  (JM)iipe?T)sFi>jijiMna, 
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Linn,). — The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  cedar  larch, 
in  a  native  of  the  coldestparts  of  Mt.  Lebanon 
and  the  range  of  the  Tanrua,  and  fnim  its 
flupenor  mafcailiceiice  Le(,ame  with  S  nptare 


■n liters  a  favorite  emllem  f  r  greatness  aplen 
dor  andmajestT  The  lurabdity  andtragranc* 
of  its  wo  d  caused  it  tu  he  soiRht  for  eo-jtly 
huildinga  as  the  palace  of  David  and  the  tern 
'e  of  bolomon     Though  it  formerly  inveied 


Lebanon  with  dense  forests  so  that  fouratore 
thonsand  hewers  were  employed  by  Solomon 
m.  ohtdning  timber  from  them  yet  the  de 
tntnftlt         t  httal  purposes 

w      m  p  d  than  th       gr  wth,  and  in 

th    6th        t    y  J    ti  f       d    t  diffl(,ult  to 

p  ocur       d     t  ml       n    gh  f     the  root  ot 
mgl      h      h        \tpsetthy  appear  to 
b  fidt         fwlalt8,tli.  most  fre 

q  ntly  vitd  mngthmb  ga  ralley  in 
the  LebanoD  range,  about  15  m.  from  the  sea, 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft.     ISelon,  in  1550, 
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counted  here  28  cedars ;  Eauwolf,  in  1574, 
found  24,  and  two  others  the  branches  of 
which  were  decayed  through  age ;  De  la 
P  que  in  158H  found  20  Maanlrell  in  1(]96, 
16  Poeooke  about 
1740  counted  only  15. 
Graham  measured  1 2 
trees  whoso  circarafer- 
ence  waa  from  22  to 
40  ft.  the  largest  trees 
having  B  diameter  of 
alout  19  ft  Around 
these  there  ib  a  grove 
of  several  hundred 
smaller  trees  appar- 
entlv  cf  a  different 
Bpedes  of  cedar  "^ee- 
tzeu  Ehrenberg  Berg- 
gren  and  Borf  have 
descnbed  other  f,roves. 
Henry  H  Te^sup  an 
American  ma  unary 
in  Sma,  m  !tb7  de- 
stribed  cloven  distinct 
groves  of  cedar«  five 
ra  northern  anl  vix  m  southern  Lebanon  — 
The  cedar  of  Goa  is  found  wUd  m  parts  of 
India  and  Jaian  and  has  leen.  naturshzed  m 
P  rtat,al  aiound  Cintra  It  is  the  handsom 
est  tree  ot  the  genus  cuprenut  and  diitm 
guishcd  by  its  abundance  ot  long  dichoto- 
moua  pendent  branchlcts  — The  Indian  cedar 
IS  a  large  trto  found  wdd  on  the  mountains 
of  Fepaul  and  Thilet  at  a  height  of  abou 
10  000  ft  above  the  sea  It'^  timber  pfssess- 
es  the  qiahties  attributed  by  the  ancients  to 
the  cedar  of  Leban  n  being  compact,  resm 
U8  and  tragrant  It  la  much  used  for  hudd 
ing  in  India    anl  has  been  introduced  into 


England  as  an  ornamental  tree. — The  white 
cedar  is  an  abundant  tree  in  swamps  in  the 
United  States  southward  from  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio,  reaching  a  height  of  from  30  to  70 
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ft.  It  has  a  fibrous,  shreddy  bark ;  leaves  of 
a  dnll,  glauoouH-green  color,  very  small  aod 
seale-llkej  and  an  exceedingly  durable  wood 
of  a  reddish  color.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is 
strong-scented.  It  is  used  as  a  material  for 
fences,  and  is  in  the  highest  e3t«em  for  shingles 
and  coopers'  staves. — The  red  cedar  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  also 
Japan,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  15  to  80 
ft.  Its  wood  is  odorous,  of  a  bright  red  color, 
very  compact  and  durable,  and  offensive  to 
most  insects.  It  is  mnch  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  cabinetmaker  and  for  tbe  outaides  of 
black-lead  pencils. — In  California  several  va- 
rieties of  the  cedar  attain  an  immense  size. 

CEDIB.  I.  An  E.  county  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sected by  Cedar  and  "Wapsipioicon  rivers ; 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,731.  .  Cedar 
river,  from  which  the  county  is  named,  flows 
through  a  narrow  pass  in  the  W.  part,  on 
either  side  of  ■which  ita  rocky  banks  rise  per- 
pendicularly to  a  great  height.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  fertile  nndulatmg  prairies  and 
woodlands.  The  S.  W.  comer  is  touched  by 
the  Chicago,  Rook  Island,  and  Pacific  r^road, 
and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  932,878  bushels  of  wheat,  2,208,802 
of  Indian  corn,  723,313  of  oats,  141,183  of 
barley,  93,937  of  potatoes,  20,916  of  flas-seed, 
88,820  tons  of  hay,  28,656  lbs.  of  cheese,  741,- 
650  of  butter,  and  85,087  of  wool.  There  were 
8,5B3  horses,  8,194  milch  cows,  15,403  other 
cattle,  7,481  sheep,  and  31,898  swine.  There 
were  8  mannfaetories  of  carriages  and  wagons 
and  6  of  saddlery  and  harness.  Capital,  Tip- 
ton. II.  A  N.  E.  connty  of  Nebraska,  sepa- 
rated from  Dakota  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  watered  by  its  affluents  and 
those  of  the  Elkhom ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
m  1870,  1,033.  The  surface  is  diversified,  the 
soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
34,565  bnshels  of  wheat,  16,900of  Indian  com, 
11,875  of  oats,  12,190  of  potatoes,  and8,314tona 
of  hay.  There  were  324  horses,  567  miloh 
cows,  1,324  other  cattle,  and  752  swine.  Cap- 
ital, St.  James.  UI.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Mis- 
souri, intorsect«d  by  Sao  river;  area,  435 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,474,  of  whom  "111 
were  colored.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  the  soil 
productive.  A  railroad  connects  it  with  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  and  withtheAtiantic  and  Pacific 
railroad  at  Lebanon.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  69,877  bushels  of  wheat,  826,060  of 
Indian  com,  49,588  of  oats,  17,070  of  potatoes, 
1,103  tons  of  hay,  and  37,465  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
There  were  8,089  horses,  3,347  milch  cows, 
5,680  other  cattle,  7,750  sheep,  and  11,774 
swine.    Capital,  Stockton, 

CEDIK  BIRD  (bombyeilla  eedTorum,  Vieill. 
ampelia  cedTorum^  Baird),  a  bird  of  the  wa5 
wing  family,  smaller,  more  southern,  and  lei 
migratory  than  the  A.  garrulTis,  Linu.  (Se 
Waxwinq.)  The  general  color  is  reddish  olive, 
pasang  into  purplish  cinnamon  anteriorly,  ashy 
behind,  and  yellow  below ;  chin  black ;  under 


tail  coverts  white,  but  no  white  on  the  wings ; 
in  other  respects  like  the  waxwing.  It  occurs 
throughout  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Central  America ;  it  is  usually  seen  in  flocks, 


Ch^dH  Bird  (BtnobTdUa  codrorum). 

flying  high  and  rapidly.  The  food  consists  of 
berries  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  it 
eats  to  repletion  and  sometimes  to  its  destruc- 
tion ;  it  takes  its  name  from  its  fondness  for 
the  berries  of  the  red  cedar ;  it  also  eats  in- 
sects. It  is  a  handsome  and  sprightly  bird, 
but  has  no  song.  It  becomes  very  fat  in  snm- 
raer  and  autumn,  and  is  then  highly  esteemed 
as  food  in  the  southern  states.  It  breeds  in 
June,  making  a  nest  of  grass  in  orchard  and 
cedar  trees ;  the  eggs  are  three  or  four,  pur- 
plish white  with  black  spots.  There  is  a  spe- 
cies in  Japan,  which  has  no  red  appendages  on 
the  wings. 

CEDia  HODNTilN,  an  isolated  conical  hill  in 
Culpeper  CO.,  Virginia,  near  which  was  fought, 
Aug.  9,  1862,  a  sharp  action  between  a  0nion 
force  under  Gen.  Banks,  belonging  to  the  army 
of  Virpnia  under  Gen.  Pope,  and  the  con- 
federates nnder  Gen.  Jackson.  Toward  even- 
ing Gen.  Banks  fell  back  to  meet  supports 
which  Gen.  Pope  had  pushed  forward.  The 
confederates  retained  possession  of  the  battle 
field,  but  two  days  afterward  fell  back  to  Gor- 
donsville,  toward  which  Gen.  Lee  was  moving 
with  his  whole  army.  The  confederate  loss  was 
233  killed,  1,060  wounded,  and  31  missing;  to- 
tiJ,  1,314.  The  Union  loss  was  about  1,400 
killed  and  wounded,  and  400  prisoners,  besides 
many  stragglers  who  never  returned  to  their 


CEDiB  Sraiives,  a  post  village  of  Spartan- 
burg CO-,  S.  C,  5  m.  E.  B.  E.  of  Spartanburg.  It 
is  an  old  watering  place,  and  the  seat  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  which  in  1871  had  two  in- 
structors and  16  pupils.  The  Spartanburg 
and  Union  railroad  passes  through  the  village. 

CGDEON,  a  medicinal  extract  from  the  seeds 
of  eimaia  ceih-on^  a  small  tree  of  the  order 
aimarabacea,  growing  in  Colombia  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  whole  plant  appears  to 
be  impregnated  with  a  bitter  principle,  al- 
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CEFALU 

thougli  the  seeds  only  are  used.  Its  action  on 
the  system  appears  to  he  tliat  of  a  pare  bitter. 
(See  BiTTKE  Pkinoiplbs.)  Antiperiodic  virtues 
are  claimed  for  it  wbeu  pven  in  larger  doses 
than  the  ordinary  ones  of  one  or  two  grains. 
Tor  nearly  two  centnriea  it  has,  had  a  great 
reputation  in  its  native  country  as  ft  remedy 
ibr  the  bite  of  serpents  and  for  the  prevention 
of  hydrophobia.  It  is  applied  both  internally 
and  locally. 

CEFALV  (anc.  O^halmdU),  a  fortified  sear 
port  town  of  Sicily,  on  tlie  N.  coast,  in  the 
province  and  39  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Palermo;  pop. 
about  12,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  contains  a  fine  cathedral  and  several  other 
chnrches.  The  remainsof  a  Plitenician  edifice, 
a  castJe  bnilt  by  the  Saracer^  and  several  mar- 
ble quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.  Sea  fishing  is 
prosecated  with  great  activity.  The  port  is 
capable  of  receiving  only  a  small  number  of 
vessels. 

CEHEJIN,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  Oaravaca,  in 
theprovinceandSSm.  W.  byN.  ofMurcia;  pop. 
about  6,200.  It  contains  numerous  handsome 
honses  built  of  marble  from  the  neighboring 
quarries,  and  Las  mannfactories  of  paper,  cloth, 
soap,  and  pottery,  oil  and  brandy  distilleries, 
and  commerce  in  wine,  frnits,  grain,  wool, 
hemp,  fiax,  and  cotton. 

CEILLIEB,  Dom  R£m],  a  French  theoloj^un, 
born  at  Bar-le-Dao  in  1688,  died  at  Flavigny, 
Borgundy,  Nov.  17,  1T61.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  president  of  the  con- 
gregations of  St.  Tannes  and  St.  Hydulphe, 
and  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Flavigny.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  Sietoire  general^  des  auteura  »aerei 
ei  ene^iasfigMe*  (24  vols,,  Paris,  ITSfl-'Sa;  new 
ed.,  8  vols,,  18B8),  is  celebrated  for  accuracy 
and  good  judgment. 

CGUKOTSKT,  or  CHtaktwskj,  Fraitteek  Ltdls- 
lav,  a  Bohemian  poet  and  philolosst,  bom  at 
Strakonitz,  March  7, 1799,  died  in  Prague,  Aug. 
5, 1852.  He  studied  at  Pisek,  Linz,  and  subse- 
quently at  Prague,  where  he  became  interested 
in  the  Czech  language.  In  1821  he  became 
instructor  in  the  family  of  Count  Chot«k, 
which  left  him  time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  he 
published  "  Poems  "  (Prague,  1832;  new  ed., 
1830),  "  Slavic  National  Songs  "  (8  vols.,  1822- 
'7),  and  a  metrical  translation  of  Scott's  "Lady 
of  the  Late"  (1828).  In  1828  he  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review  for 
the  Catholic  Clergy,"  and  in  1829  published  a 
translation  of  Russian  national  songs,  which 
occupies  a  high  place  in  Bohemian  literature. 
When  the  Polish  insurrection  broke  out  in  1830 
he  sympathized  with  Russia ;  but  after  the  in- 
surrection was  siippressed  he  wrote  an  article  in 
the  "Bohemian  Gazette,"  of  which  he  had  be- 
come editor,  in  which  he  denounced  the  sever- 
ity of  the  Russian  government  against  Poland, 
In  consequence  of  this  article  he  was  deprived 
of  his  pest  as  editor  of  the  "Gazette,"  and  also 
of  that  of  professor  of  Bohemian  literature  in 
the  university  of  Prague,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.     He    then    became    librarian 
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Prince  and  afterward  of  Princess  Kinsky,  and  in 
1842  professor  of  Slavic  languages  and  litera- 
ture at  the  university  of  Bresian.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Prague,  where  in  the  following 
year,  as  an  act  of  concession  toward  the  Czech 
nationality,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Austrian 
government  professor  of  Slavic  philology.  One 
of  his  latest  works  was  the  "  Popular  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Slavic  Nations  in  their  Proverbs" 
(Prague,  1861).  He  was  engaged  from  the 
year  1835  in  a  comparative  study  of  all  the 
Slavic  dialects,  and  parts  of  its  results  were 
published  in  the  form  of  additions  to  Jung- 
mann's  Czech  dictionary. 

CELMDINE  (ehelidoniujn  majus),  a  plant  of 
the  order  papaverace<e,  indigenous  in  Europe, 
but  never  wild  in  this  country.  It  is  one  or 
two  feet  high,  bears  pinnate  leaves  and  small 
pednncled  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  and  when 
wounded  emits  a  yellow,  opaque  juice.  It 
contains  several  x>eculiar  add  and  alkaline  prin- 
ciples, one  of  which,  chelerethrine,  is  probably 


(ChobdoDium  rn^ua). 


identical  with  the  active  principle  of  bloodroot, 
a  plant  to  which  celandine  is  botanically  al- 
lied, Chelerethrine,  which  receives  its  name 
icom  the  intensely  red  color  of  its  salts,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  The 
whole  plant  is  an  acrid  purgative.  The  juice  is 
exceedingly  ii-ritant,  and  when  applied  to  the 
skin  produces  inflammation  and  even  vesica- 
tion. It  was  formei'ly  esteemed  injaundioe,in 
which  affection  it  may  have  been  useftil  on  ac- 
count of  its  purgative  properties,  although  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  reputation  was  largely 
founded  upon  the  color  of  its  juice.  This  is 
applied  locally  in  some  skin  diseases,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  used  externally  in  tlie  sontli  of 
Europe  as  a  vulnerary.  Its  real  value  is  prob- 
ably not  greater  than  that  of  many  other  vio- 
lent purgatives  and  irritants. 

CELEBES,  an  island  of  the  Malay  or  East  In- 
dian archipelago,  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch,  situated  E,  of  Borneo,  and  like  that 
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island  crossed  by  tlie  equator.  It  Ilea  between 
lat.  1°  60'  N.  and  5°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  lir  and 
125°  E.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Celebes  sea, 
E.  by  tie  Molucca  passage  and  Banta  eea,  8.  by 
the  Flores  aea,  and  W.  by  Macassar  strait  wliidi 
separates  it  from  Borneo  by  an  average  distance 
of  120  m.,  though  the  breadth  of  the  strait  is 
only  about  60  ni.  at  the  narrowest  part  The 
ontline  of  Celebes  ia  exceedingly  irregular,  and 
has  been  compared  to  the  form  of  a  huge  grass- 
hopper. The  island  is  perhaps  best  described 
as  a  nucleus  with  its  centre  on  the  120th  me- 
ridian, 3°  8.  of  the  equatflr,  whence  radiate  four 
peninsnlaa:  one  northward  along  the  120th 
meridian  to  about  lat.  1°  N.,  and  thence  easter- 
ly and  northerly  about  380  ni.  to  near  Ion.  125° 
E.,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Menado  penin- 
snla,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Polesan  in  the 
province  of  Minahasa ;  one  eastward,  known  as 
the  Balante  peninsula,  182  m,  in  length,  and 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  the  gulf  of 
Tom  in  i  or  Gorontalo ;  one  in  a  sontJieasterly 
direction  to  a  distance  of  170  m.,,  called  the 
Tabuntu  peninsula,  with  the  Tolo  gulf  lying 
between  it  and  Balante;  and  one  southward, 
W.  of  the  Boni  gul£  which  also  washes  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Tabnnkn  peninsula,  to  the 
sonthemmost  extremity  of  the  island,  including 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Macassar.  Tlie  maxi- 
mnm  length  of  Celebes  from  N.  to  S.  lies  along 
the  120th  meridian,  and  is  nearly  500  m.  The 
greatest  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  measured 
along  the  northern  peninsula,  is.  not  far  from 
300  m.  There  are  about  3,600  m.  of  seacoast. 
Wallace  says  the  size  of  Celebes  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Ireland;  by  the  Dutch  and  otner 
authorities  its  area  is  stated  to  be  upward  of 
70,000  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  twice  as  great. 
The  population  was  formerly  estimated  at  be- 
tween 2,000,000  and  8,000,000,  but  probably 
does  not  exceed  1,000,000.— The  interior  of 
Celebes  is  elevated  and  generally  monntainons, 
but  nowhere  volcanic  except  neai"  tlie  eastern 
end  of  the  northern  peninsula,  in  a  district 
which  it  has  been  conjectured  was  once  a  sepa- 
rate island.  Each  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  loftiest  summit  in  Cel- 
ebes being  Lompo-Batang,  near  Macassar,  8,200 
ft.  high.  The  prevailii^  rock  in  this  part  of  the 
i^nd  is  limestone,  resting  on  basalt.  A  consid- 
erable thickness  of  vegetable  mould  is  found 
even  on  the  bill  tops  and  steeper  monntfun 
slopes.  There  are  1 1  volcanoes  in  Minahasa,  and 
earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  there. 
The  principal  volcanic  peaks  are  Mt.  Elabat, 
6,560  ft. ;  Mt  Lokon,  5,140  ft. ;  Mt.  Sudara, 
"  the  Sisters,"  consisting  of  twin  cones,  of  which 
the  highest  is  4,390  ft. ;  and  Batu  Angus,  in  Ma- 
lay "Uie  Hot  Rock,"  which  is  in  fact  a  volcano 
with  its  top  blown  off,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
2,280  ft.  The  rocks  of  this  region  are  trachytic 
lavas,  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  pumice  stone, 
and  conglomerates.  The  decomposition  of  vol- 
canic products  has  rendered  whole  districts 
prodigiously  fertile.  Hot  springs  and  ratpiature 
volcanoes  which  emit  boiling  mud  exist  in  this 


portion  of  Celebes. — Tlie  largest  river  of  the 
island  is  the  Chinrana,  which  flows  from  Lake 
Labaya  a  distance  of  53  m.  into  the  Boni  ^ulf. 
The  lake,  which  is  also  called  Sedenveng,  is  in 
the  country  of  the  Bnghis,  whose  boats  thron;; 
its  waters.  It  is  24  m.  long,  13  ni.  wide,  and 
varies  in  depth,  according  to  the  season,  from 
32  to  60  ft.  In  Minahasa,  the  lower  part  of  an 
elevated  plateau  is  occupied  by  a  beautiful  lake 
called  Tondnno,  at  a  height  of  2,372  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  extends  about  17  m. 
in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and  is 
from  3  to  7  m,  wide.  Its  gi'eatest  depth  is  74 
ft.  A  stream  of  considerable  size  known  as 
the  Boli  enters  tlio  sea  on  the  N.  coast,  and  on 
the  W.  coast,  8.  of  Macassar,  is  the  mouth  of 
another  river.  The  island  is  for  the  most  part 
well  watered  by  small  streams. — The  natural 
history  of  Celebes  presents  some  striking  pecu- 
liarities. The  island  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  individuality  of  its  animal  productions, 
but  also  for  the  absence  of  groups  found  else- 
where throughout  the  region  of  zoSlogical  dis- 
tribution of  which  it  is  the  geographical  centre. 
Wallace  says  that  in  order  to  account  for  the 
number  of  animal  forms  possessed  by  Celebes 
which  show  no  relation  to  those  of  India  or 
Australia,  we  must  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  archipelago,  and  dates  from 
a  perio<l  when  the  land  that  constitutes  Bor- 
neo, Java,  and  Sumatra  had  not  risen  above 
the  ocean.  Of  the  14  species  of  terrestrial 
mammalia,  10  are  peculiar  to  the  i&land,  a 
lemur,  a  deer  resembling  a  Javan  species,  and 
tlie  common  Malay  civet  being  met  with  else- 
where as  well.  Among  those  which  are  dis- 
tinctive, the  most  noteworthy  is  the  sapi*utan 
or  wild  cow  of  the  Malays  (anoa  deprmuor- 
nu),  which  frequents  the  mountains  only,  and 
is  described  as  a  creature  resembling  the  ox- 
like  antelopes  of  Africa.  The  other  mammalian 
species  peculiar  to  Celebes  are :  a  black  bahoon- 
like  monkey  Icynopithecvi  nigre*een»\  with  a 
tail  scarcely  long  enough  to  be  visible ;  a  pecu- 
liarwildhog;  five  species  of  squirrels;  and  two 
species  of  eastern  opossums.  Seven  species  of 
bats  are  known  to  exist.  The  island  is  tlie  chief 
habitat  of  the  babyroussa.  Of  birds  there 
are  191  species,  128  of  which  are  land  birds, 
and  80  strictly  confined  to  Celebes.  They  com- 
prise hawks,  crows,  parrots,  owls,  woodpeck- 
ers, cuckoos,  bee-eaters,  hombills,  fly -catchers, 
starlings,  pigeons,  and  the  curious  maleo  (mega- 
eepkalon  rubripei),  a  gallinaceous  bu'd  allied  to 
flie  Australian  orush  turkey.  Pythons  and  other 
serpents  are  very  numerous,  the  former  attain- 
ing a  length  of  15  ft  Insect  life  is  abundant, 
the  number  of  peculiar  species  being  lai^. 
Millipeds  8  and  10  inches  long  frequent  liouses 
in  the  rainy  season. — The  uncultivated  portions 
of  Celebes  are  covered  with  forest,  abounding 
in  the  luxurious  vegetation  of  an  equatorini 
clunate,  such  as  pandani,  tree  ferns,  the  wild 
jackfroit  ti-ee,  and  palms,  including  the  cowa- 
nut,  the  betelnut,  the  sago,  the  sugar  palm 
(arenga  ^eTmrifera),  and  the  gomuti  palm,  the 
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frnifa  of  Celebes  are  bananM,  breadfrnita,  dnri- 
aos,  lanaiama,  limea,  mangosteens,  oranges,  pine- 
ftp^es,  pompelmuaes  or  shaddocks,  and  those 
already  refeiTed  to.  Rice  and  coffee  are  the  most 
important  agricnltural  prodnctiona.  Caoao,  cot- 
ton, maize,  and  tobacco  are  also  rdsed,  the  laat 
named  only  for  home  consumplioii.  Rice  can 
be  profitably  cultivated  np  to  an  elevation  of 
4,500  ft.,  and  coffee  between  that  and  an  alti- 
tude of  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  an- 
nual yield  of  the  Dutch  government  coffee  plan- 
tations on  the  table  lands  of  Minahasa  is  about 
5,000,000  lbs.  The  coffee  raised  here  is  supe- 
rior to  any  from  Java,  and  commanda  a  higher 
price.  Gold  occurs  in  very  considerable  quan- 
titiea,  not  only  throughout  the  whole  nortiiem 
peninsula,  but  also  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island,  8.  of  Macassar.  It  is  sold  by  the 
native  chiefs  to  the  Eughia,  who  pay  for  it 
more  liberally  than  the  Dutch.  The  iron  ore 
of  the  island  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  tin 
and  copper  are  also  found.— The  native  inhabi- 
tants of  Oelebea  are  in  part  governed  by  their 
own  kings,  but  these  are  dependent  upon  the 
Dutch  government.  All  appear  to  belong  to  the 
Malay  race.  The  Boghis  constitute  the  most 
numerous  and  active  portion  of  the  population, 
and  are  famed  as  sailors  and  traders  through- 
out the  archipelago,  every  important  island  of 
which  is  visited  bj  their  light  vessels  known  as 
praus.  They  occupy  that  part  of  the  S.  W, 
peninsula  lying  between  lat.  3°  30  and  5"  8. 
Tliey  are  one  of  the  four  true  Malay  tribes, 
Mohammedans  in  reli^on,  and  speak  the  Bughis 
and  Macassar  languages,  for  which  they  have 
two  different  written  characters.  The  Bughis 
sailors  are  wild  and  ferocious  in  appearance, 
bnt  of  quiet  and  peaceable  dispoMtion.  The 
aborigines  of  northern  Celebes  are  classed  with 
the  savage  Malays,  although  the  eiviliring  in- 
fluence exerted  by  tbe  Dutch  since  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee  cultivation  in  1822  has  greatly 
promoted  their  advancement.  They  are  short 
in  stature,  of  light-brown  complerion,  with 
projecting  cheekbones,  and  have  long,  straight, 
black  hair.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period 
they  were  addicted  to  head-hnnting  like  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  even  to  cannibalism ; 
hut  they  are  obedient  servants,  gentle  and  in- 
dustrious, and  readily  assume  the  manners  and 
habits  of  civilized  life.  A  people  called  the 
Mandhars  dwell  in  the  most  western  part  of 
the  island,  N.  of  Macassar.  Menado,  tiie  Dutch 
capital  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  is 
a  free  port  and  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  on 
the  Celebes  sea.  Kema  is  a  place  of  2,000  in- 
habitants on  the  opposite  shore,  used  as  the 
port  of  tbe  province  dnrtng  tlit?  prevalence  of 
the  western  monsoon,  which  renders  Menado 
dlfBoult  of  access  for  ships.  Macassar  or 
Vlaardingen,  the  chief  Dutch  town  on  the 
island,  in  lat  5°  9'  8.,  Ion.  119°  36'  E.,  is  a 
fortified  free  port,  with  good  anchorage,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  China, 
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especially  in  tripang  or  sea  slugs,  of  which  the 
yearly  exports  are  valued  at  $600,000.  Other 
articles  of  esport  from  Celebes,  in  addition  to 
ooifee  and  rice,  comprise  tortoise  shell,  which 
is  abundantly  obtained  on  the  coasts,  Macassar 
horses,  Which  are  sold  in  Java,  and  variegated 
mats. — The  first  mention  of  Celebes  by  any 
European  writer  is  believed  to  be  in  a  work  by 
the  Portuguese  historian  De  Barros,  who  lived 
in  the  IGtii  century  and  wrote  an  account  of 
the  conquests  of  his  countrymen  in  the  East 
Indies.  According  to  this,  the  island  was  dis- 
covered in  1525  by  Portuguese  from  the  Moluc- 
cas, who  sought  si  labih,  "still  more"  gold 
and  spices  than  they  had  already  found.  Touch- 
ing at  the  points  of  two  peninsulas,  they  be- 
lieved they  had  visited  two  islands,  and  so  de- 
sci'ihed  the  discovery  in  their  report  as  as  ilhaa 
OeUehei,  a  designation  which  has  remained 
substantially  unchanged.  This  name,  however, 
is  not  known  to  the  natives,  who  generally  call 
the  conntry_  Negri  Bughis,  or  Bughis  land. 
The  conversion  of  tbe  more  advanced  tribes  of 
the  island  to  Mohammedanism  was  effected  a 
few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  Christian  mission- 
aries. The  first  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with 
the  island  was  in  1607.  They  expelled  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Macassar  country  in  1660, 
and  establishing  themselves  on  the  island  main- 
tained their  position  there  until  expelled  by  the 
British  in  1811.  Their  possessions  were  re- 
stored to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1815. 

GELEKES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  guard 
instituted  by  Eomulus,  composed  of  300  young 
nien  of  the  most  illnstrious  families.  They 
were  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  80  curire, 
each  of  which  furnished  10.  The  name  has 
been  derived  by  some  ii-om  the  name  of  their 
first  chief,  but  more  probably  was  given  to 
them  in  allusion  to  tlie  rapidity  with  which 
they  executed  their  oi-ders.  Their  commander 
was  called  the  tribune  of  the  celeres,  and  was, 
after  the  king,  the  highest  oflicer  in  the  state. 
This  office  was  held  by  Brutus  when  he  ex- 
pelled the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  The  celeres 
are  thought  by  N^iehuhr  to  have  been  the  pa- 
tricians in  general,  so  called  because  they  could 
keep  horses  or  fought  on  horseback,  and  thus  to 
correspond  with  the  later  equiteg  or  knights, 

(MJXT  (apium  graveoleng,  Linn.),  an  um- 
belliferous plant  chiefly  cultivated  for  salad.  In 
its  wild  state,  in  which  it  is  found  in  ditches 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  rank,  coarse,  and  even 
poisonous;  but  by  cultivation  in  gai'dens  it  be- 
comes sweet,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavor.  Its  green  leaves,  stems,  and  seeds  are 
used  in  soups,  and  the  blanched  stalks  either 
in  that  way,  or  more  usually  as  a  salad.  One 
variety,  called  the  celeriac,  is  raised  only  for 
the  root  or  base  of  the  leaves,  which  hecomesa 
white,  solid  bulb.  Celery  i-equires  a  deep, 
rich,  well  drained  soil.  The  seed  is  sown  in  a 
bed,  from  which  the  plants  are  transferred  to 
another  when  they  are  3  or  8  inches  high.  At 
S  or  12  inches'  height  they  are  transferred  for 
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blanching  to  trenches  which  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  depth.  The  plants  are  repeatedly  earthed  np 
till  they  Lave  risen  two  feet  or  more  ahove  the 
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natural  surface.     Celeriac  is  not  hlanclied,  but 
grows  openly,  exposed  to  the  light. 

CEI^TE,  JUdiBM,  an  English  dancer  and 
actress,  bora  in  Paris,  Aug.  16,  1814.  Though 
of  French  parentage,  and  a  pupil  of  the  con- 
servatory of  the  then  royal  academy  of  music, 
she  has  been  connected  from  her  earliest  life 
with  the  English  and  American  stage.  In  her 
15th  year  she  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
she  married  Mr.  Elhot ;  hut  her  hiisband  soon 
dying,  she  left  for  England,  and  in  1830  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Liverpool  as  Fcnella 
in  Maeaniello.  She  soon  became  very  popu- 
lar, especially  in   London,  ae   Matilda  "      " 


quired  a  considerable  fortune.  In  1837  she 
first  appeared  as  an  actress  at  Drary  Lane  and 
the  Haymarket  theatres,  London,  and  in  1838- 
'40  in  the  United  States.  In  1848  she  .joined 
Mr,  Webster  in  the  management  of  a  theatre 
at  lAverpool,  and  in  1844  of  the  Adelphi  in 
London ;  and  subseqnently  she  was  the  lessee 
o(  the  Lyceum  till  abont  1861,  having  revisited 
the  United  States  in  18Sl-'8,  where  she  ap- 
peared again  in  1865,  still  displaying  undimm- 
ished  histrionic  power.      Her  most   popular 

Sarts  were  Miami  in  the  "  Green  Bndies," 
[iriam,  and  the  Woman  in  Bed,  She  returned 
to  England  in  1868,  and  retired  from  the  stage 
Oct.  23,  1870. 

CELESTlNE,tlie  name  of  five  popes.  I.  SdiL 
a  Roman,  died  April  6,  432.  He  was  related 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  IL,  was  created 
cardinal  deacon  by  Innocent  I.,  and  succeeded 
Pope  Boniface,  Nov.  8,  422.  The  heresy  of 
Nestorins  induced  him  to  convoke  the  cotfti- 
cil  of  Epheeus  in  481,  at  which  there  were  200 
bishops  assembled,  and  which  was  presided 
over  by  his  three  legates.    Oelestius,  the  chief 
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of  the  Pelagians,  having  retired  into  Britain, 
he  sent  missionaries  there,  who  in  the  space  of 
two  years  brought  back  that  country  to  tlie 
faith.  Shortly  after  this  he  sent  Palladius  to 
Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland.  Some 
epistles  of  this  pope  have  been  preserved,  but 
those  written  to  the  bishops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  election  of  Neatorius  and  to  Fuen- 
gius  Lave  been  lost.  Ik  GiM*  di  Castcllo,  a 
disciple  of  Aboard,  died  March  8,  1144.  He 
was  created  cardinal  priest  by  Honorius  II., 
and  made  governor  of  Benevento  by  Innocent 
II.,  at  whose  death  he  was  elected  pope,  Sept. 
26,  1143.  As  soonashe  had  ascended  the  pon- 
tifical throne  he  received  ambassadors  from 
Louis  VII.,  who  came  to  supphcate  peace,  and 
also  absolution  from  the  ecclesiastical  censures 
under  whioh  the  kingdom  had  been  laid  by  his 
predecessors.  The  pope  granted  their  request 
in  the  presence  of  the  nobles  of  Rome.  He  held 
the  see  five  months.  Only  three  epistles  of  his 
are  extant  IIL  Giadnto  OndaL  bom  in  Borne 
in  1106,  died  Jan.  8,  1198.    He  was  created 


day  after  his  consecration  he  crowned  the  ei 
peror  Henry  VI.  and  his  empress  Constance. 
After  the  coronation  the  emperor  restored  to 
the  pope  the  city  of  Tuscnlmn,  which  the  latter 
gave  to  the  Roman  citizens,  who,  to  avenge 
some  former  disputes,  destroyed  it.  He  after- 
ward excommunicated  the  emperor,  because  he 
kept  Richard  Ccenrde  Lion  in  prison.  Among 
other  notewortliy  event*  of  Celestine's  pon- 
tificate was  his  confirmation  of  the  Tentonic 


Oct.  8.  1241.  He  was  appointed  c 
chancellor  of  his  native  dty,  and  afterward  he- 
came  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Altaeomba. 
In  1237  Gregory  IX.  created  him  cardinal, 
and  sent  him  as  legate  into  Tuscany,  and  after 
this  to  Lombardy  and  to  Monte  Casino,  where 
he  found  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  prepaiing 
to  send  succors  to  the  Holy  Land.  Advanced 
in  years  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  with 
hedth  mnch  impaired,  he  died  withont  having 
received  consecration,  and  without  havingpub- 
lished  any  hull.  V.  VMi*  iMg«lerier,  born  at 
Isemia,  in  Naples,  died  May  19,  1296,  He  was 
known  as  Pietro  da  Murrone,  frotn  a  mountain 
near  Sulmona,  where  he  led  a  solitary  life. 
When  17  years  old  he  became  a  Benedictine 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Faifoli,  in  the  diocese 
of  Benevento.  After  performing  extraordinary 
penances  for  many  jears,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1239.  Having 
spent  five  years  at  Murrone,  he  afterward  re- 
moved to  Mount  Micella,  near  Sulmona,  where 
he  lived  with  two  other  priests  in  a  lai'ge  cav- 
ern. He  fasted  every  day  except  Sunday,  and 
observed  four  Lents  in  the  year,  living  on  bread 
and  water,  working  and  praying  dming  the 
entire  day  and  most  of  the  night.  About  1354 
he  founded  the  reli^ons  order  called  Oelestins, 
which  prospered  so  much  during  his  lifetime 
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that  it  consisted  of  600  monlis  and  36  monas- 
teriea.  This  oi-der  was  approved  by  Urban  IV., 
who  incorporated  it  witfi  the  Benedictine  order. 
Gregory  X.  oonflrmed  it  in  1274,  in  the  second 
general  oounoU  of  Lyons.  It  spread  through- 
out Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  was  Bup- 
pressed  in  1T78.  Pietro  was  elected  pope  July 
5,  1394,  after  an  inteiTegnum  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  The  account  of  his 
election  being  forwarded  to  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, he  refased  to  accept  the  dignity,  though 
tlie  cardinals  and  Charles  II.  of  Naples  and 
Andrew  III.  of  Ilnngary  urged  him  strongly  to 
do  so.  He  attempted  to  fly  from  his  retreat,  bat 
was  prevented  by  a  vast  concoarse  of  people. 
At  length  he  conseat«d,  and  proceeded  to 
Perugia  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Naples 
and  Hungary,  and  was  crowned  Aug,  39.  He 
made  his  public  entrance  into  the  city  aiuid  the 
applause  of  more  than  300,000  people.  In  the 
city  of  Aquila  he  appointed  twelve  cardinals, 
five  of  whom  were  Italians  and  seven  French, 
and  then  went  to  Naples.  He  made  two  con- 
stitutions which  provided  for  the  cardinals  en- 
tering into  conclave  on  the  election  of  a  pope, 
thus  renewing  a  constitution  already  made  by 
Gregory  X.  in  tlie  council  of  Lyons ;  and  also 
another  respecting  the  pope  resigning  hia  of- 
fice. After  occnpying  tlio  pontifical  see  du- 
ring five  months,  ho  renounced  the  tiara,  Dec. 
13,  1294,  on  finding  that  he  was  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  temporal  matters,  and  still  re- 
tained bis  unconqnerablelove  for  solitude.  The 
see  remained  vacant  ten  days,  when  Boni- 
fiice  VIII.  was  elected  his  successor.  Oelestine 
then  retired  again  to  his  solitude  at  Majella, 
to  devote  himself  altogether  to  prayer  and  to 
mortification.  Boniface  VIII.,  fearing  difBcnl- 
ties  might  be  caused  by  artful  persons,  who 
would  turn  his  aimphcity  to  their  own  ac- 
count, wished  to  keep  him  nnder  his  control, 
and  at  first  confined  him  in  a  house  in  Anagni 
near  his  own  residence,  and  afterward  trans- 
ferred him  to  Fumone,  near  Ferentiuo  in  the 
Carapagna,  where  he  languished  for  ten  months 
in  a  climate  so  sickly  that  the  religious  who 
wMted  on  him  were  obliged  to  be  changed 
every  two  months.  He  finally  died  there,  and 
was  canonized  at  Avignon  by  Pope  Clement 
v.,  Ifay  5,  1813.  He  wrote  the  following 
treatises,  which  were  published  at  Naples  in 
1640:  Eelatio  Vitm  sum;  De  Virtutibus;  Be 
Vitiit;  De SominU  Vanitate;  DeExemplig; 
Be  Sentmtiu  Patrum.  Several  lives  of  this 
pope  have  been  written;  among  them  one  by 
LelioMarini  (Milan,  1680). 

CELESTINS.    See  Celestinu  V. 

CEUBACT  (Lat,  mlebi,  unmarried),  the  state 
of  being  nnmarried,  whether  the  person  be  a 
bachelor  or  a  widower,  a  maid  or  a  widow.  In 
its  restricted  and  more  usual  sense,  it  means 
the  stateof  those  whohave  formally  renounced 
matrimony  for  the  future,  especialW  by  a  reli- 
^ous  vow.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  celi- 
bates, outside  of  the  priesthood,  were  sub- 
jected to  various  penalties.      In  Sparta  un- 
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married  men  were  regarded  as  infamous,  and 
by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  might  be  seized 
and  severely  punished  by  the  women  in  tlie 
temple  of  Hercules.  Plato,  in  his  imaginary 
republic,  declared  all  those  who  had  I'emain- 
ed  unmarried  till  they  were  85  years  old  to  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  pubue  office.  At 
Eome  cefibafes  were  forbidden  to  bear  witness 
in  courts,  or  to  leave  a  will,  and  it  was  believed 
that  special  penalties  were  FMcrved  for  them 
in  the  fiiture  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
celibacy  was  proscribed  in  Enrope,  it  was  au- 
thorized in  the  East.  There  celibates  bore  hon- 
orable names,  were  rdsed  to  high  positions, 
and  styled  favorites  of  heaven.  With  the  prog- 
ress of  civiUzation  in  Greece  and  Rome  celiba- 
cy became  more  common.  Thus  often  the  men 
of  letters,  the  philosophers,  atliletea,  gladiators, 
and  musicians,  some  from  taste,  and  some  from 
necessity,  remMned  unmarried.  This  was  fre- 
quently the  case  with  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras and  Ditr^nes.  Oehbacy  was  early  regard- 
ed as  a  peculiar  privilege  and  duty  of  the  priest- 
hood. Among  the  Hebrews,  persons  intended 
for  the  service  of  the  temple  were  permitted  to 
marry,  bnt  under  certain  restrictions.  Amoi^ 
the  Egyptians,  the  priests  of  Isis  were  bound  to 
chastity.  The  gymnoaophists  of  India  and  the 
hierophants  of  the  Athenians  Uved  in  celibacy. 
There  were  maidens  among  the  Persians  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  the  aun,  and  vestal 
virgins  among  the  Romans,  who  alone  were 

Eermitted  to  guard  the  sacred  fire.  The  cell- 
acy  of  religious  persons  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  grace  almost  divine.  No  saciifice 
was  regarded  as  perfect  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  vii^n. — In  the  primitive  Christian 
church  celibacy  came  gradually  to  be  esteemed 
a  higher  state  than  matrimony.  The  early 
fathers,  especially  St.  Jerome,  enthnsiastioally 
celebrated  the  virtue  of  continence.  Tet  there 
was  no  law  nor  uniformity  of  opinion  or  action 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  4th  cen- 
tury that  even  the  higher  clergy  h^ran  gene- 
rally to  hve  in  celibacy.  The  council  of  the 
Spanish  and  African  churches  at  Elvira,  in 
Spain,  about  A.  D.  305,  commanded  ecclemaslJcs 
of  the  three  first  gi'ades  to  abstain  from  conju- 
gal intercourse  under  penalty  of  deposition.  A 
motion  to  the  same  efi'eot  was  made  in  the 
general  council  of  Nice,  in  326,  but  it  was 
rejected,  Tet  a  tradition  became  prevalent 
about  that  time,  that  priests  once  admitte<l  into 
holy  orders  should  not  afterward  marry;  and 
this  practice,  being  once  established,  led  natu- 
rally to  the  opinions  that  persons  who  were 
married  should  not  be  admitted  into  orders, 
and  that  celibacy  was  a  holier  state  than  mar- 
riage. In  the  Latin  church  the  usage  of  celi- 
bacy was  most  stricter  observed.  Near  the  close 
of  the  4th  century  Pope  Siricins  forbade  con- 
jugal intercourse  to  pnests  without  distinction, 
and  this  interdiction  was  repeated  by  the  anb- 
sec^uent  popes  and  conncUs.  The  emperor  Jus- 
timan  declared  the  child  of  an  ecclesiastic  ille- 
gitimate, and  incapable  of  being  an  heir.    The 
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conncil  of  Toura  in  66T  decreed  t]iat  married 
monks  and  nuns  incurred  excominuniciition, 
and  that  tlieir  marriage  was  nnll.  The  Greek 
ciurcli  opposed  the  action  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
regnlar  dei^y  of  that  ohnrch  cannot  be  celi- 
bates. A  priest,  however,  can  he  married  only 
onoe,  and  if  Ids  wife  dies  he  mnst  go  into  one 
of  the  monastic  orders.  The  monks  and  the 
bishops,  who  are  ohosen_  from  among  them, 


Xinst  violations  of  the  law 
observance  of  the  law  was 
most  strictly  insisted  npon  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  VII.,  who  excomrannioated 
every  marriw  priest,  and  every  laymMi  who 
shonld  be  present  at  a  seiTice  celebrated  by 
him.  The  reformers  rejected  celibacy  aa  con- 
trary to  natural  law,  and  permitted  Protestant 
miBisters  to  marry.  This  innovation  brot^t 
the  question  np  agdn  in  the  Catholic  chnrch, 
and  although  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France, 
and  many  of  the  electors  and  princes  were 
favorable  to  tlie  marriage  of  priests,  yet  the 
eomicil  of  Trent,  which  closed  its  sittings  in 
1563,  decided  flnany  to  retain  the  discipline  of 
ceUbaoy.  From  that  time  the  law  has  been 
absolate  in  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood. 
One  who  has  been  married  cannot  be  ordained 
if  his  wife  is  Uving,  unless  a  separation  takes 

?lace  between  the  parties  by  mutual  consent, 
hose  who  have  yet  attained  only  the  lower 
orders  may  renounce  their  benefices,  forsake 
their  orders,  and  be  married ;  but  it  is  othenvise 
with  subdejtcons  and  the  higher  degrees.  To 
such  the  pope  alone,  notwimstanding  the  in- 
delibility of  the  character  of  priests,  may  grant 
pennission  to  retire  from  the  priesthood,  and 
consequently  to  contract  marriage. — See  "  His- 
tory of  Clerical  Celibacy,"  by  H.  C.  Lea  (Phi- 
ladelphia, 18S7). 

COLL,  a  microscopic  anatomical  form,  very 
abnndant  in  most  vegetable  and  many  animal 
tissues.  It  has  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  in  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  closed 
membranons  sac  or  utricle,  more  or  less  lobu- 
lar in  shape,  enclosing  a  cavity  which  is  filled 
with  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  material.  This  is  the 
variety  of  cell  which  is  found  in  many  loose 
and  succulent  vegetable  tissues.  The  cell  wall 
usually  has  upon  some  part  of  its  inner  sm-face 
a  welt  defined  rounded  or  oval  spot,  teimed  the 
nucleus ;  and  the  nucleiw  exhibits  also  a  smaller 
rounded  spot  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest, 
termed  the  nucleolus.  In  tissues  where  the 
component  cells  are  very  abundant  and  closely 
set,  they  are  often  polyhedral  in  form,  being 
flattened  s^nst  each  other  hy  mutual  com- 
pression. Sometimes  they  are  elongated  and 
tubular  or  prismatic.  The  elongation  of  the 
vegetable  cell  is  sometimes  so  great,  as  in  cer- 
tain of  the  algfe  or  cryptogamic  water  plants, 
that  they  form,  by  being  connected  with  each 
other  end  to  end,  long  »d  slender  filaments. 
This  also  occurs  ic  some  of  the  higher  vegeta- 
ble structures.     Other  cells  send  out  radiating 
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prolongations,  so  as  to  pi'esont  a 
stellated  figure.  The  internal  cavity  is  some- 
times parUy  occupied  by  a  solid  deposit  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cell  wall ;  sometimes 
it  contains  a  gelatinous  liquid,  granules  of  chlo- 
rophyl  or  the  green  coloring  matter,  starch 
grains,  and  sometimes  perfect^  formed  crys- 
tals. There  ai'C  three  great  groups  of  the  eryp- 
togomie  vegetables,  namely,  algce,  lichens,  and 
"  id,  which  consist  esclusivelj  of  cells;  in  the 
;ner  vegetable  forms  we  find  also  fibres,  tur 
)es,  and  vessels.  The  simpler  vegetable  cells 
often  multiply  very  rapidly  by  a  process  of 
budding,  or  by  spontaneous  division,  or  by 
both  combined.  They  liave  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing nutritions  material  from  the  exterior, 
and  converting  it  into  the  substance  of  their 
own  material. — The  cells  of  animal  tissues  are 
not  precisely  similar  to  those  of  vegetables. 
They  are  usually  much  smaller,  and  surrounded 
by  a  lai^r  proportion  of  intercellular  substance. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  present  a  well  marked 
cell  wall  enclosing  a  distinct  cavity,  but  consist 
ratber  of  a  mass  of  soft  animal  matter,  the  con- 
sistency of  which  is  nearly  or  qnite  the  same 
throughout.  Very  frequently  a  nucleus  and 
nnoleolus,  similar  to  those  seen  in  vegetable 
cells,  are  imbedded  in  its  substance.  Thus  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood  in  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fish  contain  a  well  marked  nucleus,  though  it 
is  absent  in  those  of  the  mammalia.  The 
nucleus  and  nucleolus  are  both  very  distinct  in 
the  cells  of  the  gray  nervous  matter,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  epithelial  cells  have  always  a 
nucleus  and  usually  also  a  nucleolus.  Animal 
cejls  also  vary  in  form.  The  red  globule  of 
human  blood  is  flattened  and  circular ;  in  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  it  is  flottened  and  oval. 
The  epithehal  cell  covering  the  surface  of 
mucous  membranes  is  thin,  membranous,  and 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal  in  the  mouth,  fauces, 
and  CBSophagus;  columnar  or  prismatic  in  the 
rest  of  the  alimentary  canal;  furnished  with 
vibratile  cilia  in  the  air  passages,  the  oviducts, 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  ventiiclea  of  the 
brain.  There  are  also  hexagonal  pigment  cells 
in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  and  stellated 
pigment  cells  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot. 
The  glandular  cells  of  the  liver  always  contwn 
one  or  more  minute  oil  drops  imbedded  in  their 
suljstance.  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with 
many  mieroseopists  that  all  the  anatomical  ele- 
ments of  the  animal  tissues  are  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  development  or  transformation 
of  simple  cells;  but  this  view  has  never  been 
universally  adopted,  and  the  evidence  in  its 
favor  does  not  become  more  convincing  with 
the  progress  of  microscopic  discovery. 

CELUHIKE,  Intonl*  Gindltc,  prince  of,  duke 
of  Giovenazzo,  a  Spanish  diplomatist  of  Genoese 
origin,  born  in  Naples  in  1657,  died  in  Seville, 
May  16,  1788.  Brought  up  at  Uie  court  of 
Charles  II,  of  Spain,  he  afticrward  fought  the 
battles  of  his  successor,  Philip  V,,  against  the 
imperialists.  Taken  prisoner  in  1707,  he  was 
detained  till  1713.    Three  years  after  his  re- 
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turn  to  Spain  lie  waa  sent  to  France  as  nrabas- 
sador.  Here  he  joined  in  the  conspiracies 
planned  against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  a 
view  of  vesting  the  regency  of  France  in  Philip 
of  Spain ;  hut  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
seiznre  of  Oellaraare's  despatches  laid  bare  the 
whole  detiuls.  He  was  sent  out  of  France  at 
once,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  captnin 
general  of  Old  Castile,  in  which  post  he  died. 

CELLARER  (Lat.  eellari-us),  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  a  functionary  who  examined  the  ac- 
counts, and  to  whom  was  committed  the  care 
of  their  domestic  affairs.  The  name  was  sub- 
sequently ^ven  to  tlie  pni-veyors  or  agents  for 
prelates  and  monasteries.  The  cellarer  waa  one 
of  the  four  great  officera  of  monasteries,  and 
had  under  his  orderi  the  batehonse  and  the 
brewhouse.  He  regulated  the  hai'vesting  and 
storing  of  tlie  corn,  and  managed  the  whole 
economy  of  the  provisions.  His  compensation 
was  T^  of  an  the  grain  received,  and  a  furred 
gown.  The  office  was  sometimes  held  by  per- 
sons of  illustrions  birth.  Philip  of  Savoy,  in 
1348,  was  cellarer  to  the  archbishop  of  Vienna. 

CnXARIITS,  Chrtetaph,  a  German  scholar,  bom 
at  Smalcald,  Nov,  93, 1638,  died  m  Halle,  June 
4,  170T.  He  devoted  himself  so  closely  to  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages  and  literature, 
that  it  is  related  of  him  that  during  the  14 
years  he  was  professor  of  history  and  eloquence 
at  the  university  of  Halle,  he  only  once  went 
out  for  a  walk.  He  edited  more  than  20  Greek 
and  Latin  classical  works,  and  wrote  several 
volumes  on  the  grammar,  geography,  hbtory, 
and  languages  of  oriental  countries. 

CEIXE,  or  Zcle,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the  river  Aller,  which 
is  here  navigable,  and  on  the  Hanover  and 
Harburg  railway,  24  m.  N.  E.  of  Hanover: 
pop.  in  18T1,  16,14T.  It  is  a  well  built  and 
paved  town,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Hanover,  contains  churches  of  different  denomi- 
nations, an  old  castle  formerly  occupied  by  the 
dukes  ofLftneburg,  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
two  public  libraries,  an  agricultural  society,  and 
various  other  public  institutions.  Oelle  is  also 
noted  for  its  annual  horse  races.  In  the  castle 
park  is  the  mausoleum  of  Caroline  Katilda, 
queen  of  Denmark,  who  died  here.  The  in- 
habitant? are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  etearine,  and  carry  on 
transit  trade  in  wool,  wax,  honey,  and  wood. 

CELLINI,  BeHTCMiito,  an  Italian  artist,  bom  in 
Florence  in  1500,  died  there,  Feb.  25, 1570.  He 
was  intended  for  the  mnsioal  profession,  to 
which  his  fether  was  devoted,  but  gave  the 
preference  to  the  pursuits  of  a  gold  worker  and 
engraver,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
chasing  swoi'd  handles,  cutting  dies,  and  en- 
graving medals.  His  headstrong  dispodtion  in- 
volved him  in  brawls  and  quarrels ;  and  at  the 
age  of  16,  when  his  genius  had  already  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  townsmen,  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Siena  for  having  taken  part  in  a  duel. 
After  wandering  for  some  time  from  one  town 
to  another,  he  found  his  way  to  Rome,  where 
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a  gold  medal  of  Clement  VII.,  of  which  he  had 
furnished  the  die,  secured  him  the  favor  of  the 
papal  court.  The  pope  took  him  into  his  ser- 
vice, and  this  position  gained  hun  employment 
in  cnttlng  seals  for  many  eminent  prelates.  Ho 
also  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  castle  of 
Ban  Angelo,  agsunst  the  imperial  troops  com- 
manded by  the  constable  de  Bourbon,  and  as- 
serted that  he  killed  the  constable  and  the 
prince  of  Orange.  At  Mantua,  where  he  re- 
mained until  an  affray  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  town,  he  became  acqnwnted  with  GiuKo 
Romano,  and  through  him  with  the  grand 
duke,  who  gave  him  some  commis^ons.  On 
his  return  to  Florence,  where  his  military  ex- 
ploits at  Rome  had  reinstated  him  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  authorities,  he  formed  an  intima- 
cy with  Michel  Angelo.  While  at  Florence  he 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  execution  of 
medals,  the  best  of  which  are  Hercules  and  the 
Nemean  lion,  and  Atlas  supporting  the  globe. 
But  another  quarrel  in  which  he  became  em- 
broiled compelled  him  to  leave  Florence  in  dis- 
guise. He  went  to  Rome,  and  was  there  ap- 
pointed engraver  to  the  mint.  He  soon  found 
himself  again  in  trouble,  and  a  mistress  of  his 
named  Angelica  having  fled  to  Naples,  he 
followed  her  thither.  He  afterward  returned 
to  Rome,  and  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  service  of  the  new  pope  Paul  III.,  al- 
though his  natural  son.  Pier  Lnip,  was  hostUe 
to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  impi'isoned  upon 
a  charge  of  having  robbed  the  castle  of  San 
Angelo  during  the  war.  He  effected  his  escape, 
and  through  the  interference  of  the  cardinal  of 
Ferrara  obtained  pardon,  Subsequentiy  he  was 
employed  in  France,  at  the  court  of  Francis  I. ; 
bnt  in  consequence  of  differences  with  the 
duchess  d'fltampes  he  retui-ned  to  Florence, 
where  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  de'  Medici  sup- 
plied him  with  a  studio.  Here  he  commenced 
his  celebrated  "  Perseus,"  which  as  soon  as  it 
was  exposed  to  public  view  created  the  utmost 
enthnsiasm.  fie  ^as  employed  upon  many 
important  works,  and  waa  not  able  to  accept 
a  proposition  made  to  him  by  Catharine  de' 
Medici  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  monu- 
ment to  be  dedicated  to  Heniy  II.  lie  re- 
mained in  the  grand  duke's  service  until  his 
death,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Annunziata,  He  le&,  an  auto- 
bil^aphy,  which  is  interesting  as  a  record  of 
the  incidents  of  his  stirring  life,  and  of  the  his- 
tory and  mannei-s  of  his  times.  It  Jias  been 
translated  into  German  by  Goethe,  into  French 
by  Faijasse  and  A.  Marcel,  and  into  English  by 
Nugent  and  by  Eoscoe.  The  best  edition,  from 
which  Eoscoe's  translation  was  made,  is  that 
of  Carpani  of  1813.  Celhni  also  left  MSS.  on 
various  branches  of  art,  and  the  academy  delta 
Cmsoa  quotes  him  frequently  as  a  classic. 
The  best  part  of  his  artistic  works  are  his 
smaOer  productions  in  metals,  the  embossed 
decorations  of  shields,  ,eups,  salvers,  ornament- 
ed sword  and  da^er  hilts,  clasps,  medals,  and ' 
coins ;  the  most   celebrated  specimens  of  his 
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skill  in  these  branches  of  art  are  a  richly  or-  I 
Damented  salt-ceiiar  in  the  imperial  gallery  at  ; 
Vienna,  and  a  raagniticent  shield  at  Windsor 
castle.  Of  his  larger  works,  the  bronze  group 
of  Perseua,  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  m  the 
piazza  del  Gran  Dnea  at  Florence,  and  his 
"Ohrisfiu  the  chapel  of  the  Pittipaliice,  are 
the  finest. 

CEIXCLAR  TISSl'E,  a  name  given  Lf  the 
older  anatomists  to  a  tissue  formed  by  a  niis- 
tare  of  white  and  yellow  fibres,  estensively  dif- 
flised  in  the  animal  body  under  the  names  of 
cellular,  fibro-ceUular,  areolar,  and  fibrons  tis- 
sne.  The  beat  natce  is  areolar  tissue,  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  areola,  or  meshes,  left 
between  the  intricate  crossings  of  the  compo- 
nent fibres:  these  were  formerly  mistaken  for 
cells  or  cavities ;  the  old  term  cellular  tiasne, 
however,  is  so  well  and  universally  under- 
stood, that,  though  inaccurate,  it  will  probably 
long  be  employed  in  this  application.  Its 
principal  use  seems  to  be  to  connect  other 
IJsaues,  allowing  at  the  same  time  more  or 
less  freedom  of  motion  between  them ;  it  sup- 
ports the  vessels  and  nerves  iii  their  minutest 
branches ;  it  is  abmidant  under  the  skin  and 
the  mncons  and  serous  membranes;  it  enters 
largely  into  the  formation  of  membranes,  hence 
often  called  cellular  membranes,  proteclang  the 
organs  and  cavities  by  their  toughness  and 
elaslaoitf .  The  spaces  of  the  cellular  tissue  are 
continuous  throughout  the  body,  as  may  be 
proved  by  artificial  inHation  by  the  blowpipe, 
and  as  is  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  emphysema 
and  anasarca,  where  air  or  fluid  is  effused  into  its 
meshes.  Under  the  microscope  this  tissue  pre- 
sents two  kinds  of  fibres,  inextricably  mingled 
in  various  proportions.  The  one  is  white  and 
inelastic,  dispcwed  to  a  waved  or  zigzag  arrange- 
ment in  hands  of  unequal  thickness,  creased 
longitudinally  by  numerous  streaks ;  the  lar- 
gest of  these  bands  are  often  j^  of  an  inch 
wide ;  the  component  fibres  do  not  branch,  ac- 
cording to  Hassall;  this  is  the  white  fibrons 
tissue.  The  other  kiBd  of  fibre  is  elastic,  of  a 
yellowish  color,  composed  of  branched  fila- 
ments disposed  to  curl  when  not  put  on  the 
stretch ;  diey  are  generally  about  ^^  of  an 
inch  thick,  interlacing  with  the  others  without 
becoming  continuous  with  them;  this  is  the 
yellow  fibrous  tissue.  These  two  elements  of 
the  cellular  tissue  may  be  at  once  distinguished 
by  submitting  it  to  tiie  action  of  dilute  ocelJc 
acid,  which  instantly  causes  the  former  to  swell 
up  and  become  transparent  and  soft,  while  it 
causes  no  change  in  the  latter.  Cellular  tissue 
is  especially  abundant  in  parts  which  ergoy 
free  motion,  as  in  the  face  about  the  eyes  and 
cheeks,  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  the  arm- 
pit, the  flexures  of  the  joints,  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot;  the  superficial 
and  most  movable  muscles  are  separated  by 
thicker  layers  than  the  deep-seated  ones,  and 
the  constituent  fibres  are  held  together  by  it 
during  contraction;  almost  eveiT'  part  of  the 
vaacular  system  is  held  in  place  by  this  tissue. 


whose  elasticity  protects  the  vessels  during  the 
necessary  movements  of  the  body ;  even  its  own 
minute  but  numerous  vessels  are  conducted  and 
enveloped  by  this  all-pervading  tissue.  It  is 
dilBcult  to  say  where  cellular  tissue  is  not 
found,  unless  it  be  in  the  teeth,  in  bone,  in 
cartilage,  and  in  the  cerebral  substance,  where 
its  presence  would  be  manifestly  useless.  The 
internal  vital  organs  most  exposed  to  external 
violence  are  protected  by  large  quantities  of 
this  substance,  as  the  pancreas,  kidneys,  colon, 
and  genito-urinary  apparatus ;  every  organ  has 
its  investing  covering  of  cellular  tissue,  and  its 
processes  of  the  same  penetrating  and  holding 
together  its  component  parts.  ,  It  is  especially 
abundant  just  under  the  skin,  to  facilitat«  its 
movements,  and  it  exists  in  uncommon  quan- 
tity about  and  in  the  interior  of  the  mammaiy 
glands.  Thus  this  tissue  seems  to  serve  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  parts,  as  an  element  of 
strength  and  protection  rather  than  as  a  sub- 
stance of  primary  importance  in  itself;  wher- 
ever elastjdty  is  required,  the  yellow  fibrous 
tissue  is  most  abundant,  while  the  white  fibrons 
tissue  prevails  in  parts  demanding  re^stance 
and  tenacity ;  and  the  openness  of  the  meshes 
is  in  w^oportion  to  the  amount  of  mobility  need- 
ed. The  amount  of  cellular  tissue  varies  with 
age  and  temperament,  being  greatest  Jn  youth 
and  least  in  old  age ;  the  plumpness  and  round- 
ness of  the  anna  in  children  and  females  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  presence  of  this 
substance  around  the  joints,  which  in  man  are 
prominent  and  angular.  Like  other  soft  solids, 
it  contiuns  a  smaQ  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in 
its  interstices,  which  is  favorable  for  the  free 
movement  of  the  fibres ;  an  unnatural  increase 
of  this  fluid  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
causes  the  form  of  dropsy  called  anasarca,  so 
common  about  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  indi- 
cated by  the  skin  pitting  under  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  In  the  English  training  process  it  is 
rapidly  lessened,  with  a  remarkable  diminution 
of  the  bulk  of  the  body ;  its  natural  and  slow 
disappearance  is  seen  in  old  age  and  in  chronic 
disease,  in  which  the  skin,  especially  about  the 
face  and  neck,  becomes  wrinkled  and  flabby. 
Its  power  of  reproduction  is  great,  and  it  is 
rapidly  formed  both  in  healthy  and  morbid 
growths;  it  undergoes  the  pntrtfaettve  process 
slowly,  and  when  boiled  yields  gelatine  from 
its  white  fibrous  element.— 80  extensive  a  tis- 
sue as  this  must  of  necessity  become  involved 
in  many  diseases ;  it  is  subject  to  all  the  efiects 
of  inflammation,  with  suppuration  and  mor- 
tification; to  the  infiltration  of  blood,  serum, 
air,  and  mine ;  to  induration,  tumors,  and  un- 
natural increase  and  degeneration.  In  com- 
mon inflammation  of  this  tissue,  the  capillai-ies 
become  congested,  and  a  part  of  their  contents 
escapes,  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood;  the 
coagulable  lymph  thus  eflused  causes  the  hard- 
ness of  circumscribed  inflammation;  this  may 
be  removed  by  absorption,  or  may  become 
softened  by  the  deposition  of  purulent  matter, 
constituting  an  abscess,  whosS  walls  are  formed 
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by  aa  indurated  layer  of  the  tissue  wtich  pro- 
ventB  the  pas  from  spreading  indefinitely.  When 
an  abscess  is  Ibrmed,  the  cellular  tissue  between 
it  and  tlie  surface  of  the  skin  is  removed  ]>y 
niceration  or  absorption,  or  the  pusis  evacuated 
by  the  knife ;  when  from  osccss  of  inflamma- 
tion or  other  cause  the  capillary  circulation  is 
permanently  suspended,  the  vital  properties  of 
the  tissue  are  destroyed,  and  mortilcation  takes 
place,  the  dead  parts  being  removed  in  offensive 
fluids  and  pulpy  shreds.  In  chronic  inflamma- 
tion the  ceUnlar  tissue  becomes  indurated.  In 
debilitated  conditions  of  the  system,  after 
poisoned  wounds,  and  in  certain  epidemic  alter- 
ations of  the  air,  the  usual  barrier  of  cii-cum- 
scribing  lymph  is  not  effased,  and  the  products 
of  inflwnmation  spread  extensively  through  the 
areolee  of  the  subcutaneous  and  internal  cellnlar 
tissue ;  this  is  familiarly  seen  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  and  constitutes  a  most  dMigerous 
disease  from  the  extensive  suppuration  and 
sloughing  of  the  tissnes.  In  wounds  of  tlie 
lungs  a  communication  is  often  established  be- 
tween the  air  passages  and  this  tissue,  when 
the  integuments  are  variously  nused  by  the 
infiltration  of  air  in  the  areolae,  constituting 
external  emjihysoma;  a  similar  condition  is 
artificially  produced  by  the  butcher  when  he 
blows  up  Ills  meat.  It  grows  with  such  ra^ 
pidity  that  tumors,  often  of  large  size,  are  de- 
veloped from  it;  most  ao-oaned  "fibrous" 
tumors  are  composed  of  this  tissue ;  in  such 
cases  the  microacopist  is  able  to  detect  the 
fusiform  cells  and  fibres  characteristic  of  the 
natural  tissue. 

GELSIirs.  I.  indws,  a  Swedish  astrono- 
mer, bom  Nov,  ST,  1701,  died  in  Upsal,  April 
26,  1744.  His  grand-nncle,  M^nus  Celsius 
(1621-'79),  an  astronomer,  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  Helsing  runes.  His  uncle,  Olaf  Celsius 
(1070-1756),  a  theolo^an,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  scientific  society  of  Upsal,  au- 
thor of  ffierohotanie<m  (Upsal,  1745-'7),  and 
the  first  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Linnceus. 
His  father.  Nils  Celsius  (1658-1724),  was  a 
mathematician  and  naturdist.  Anders  was 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Upsal  1730-'33, 
when  he  visited  Doppelmayr  in  Nuremberg, 
where  hepublisbed  Oteematiojttg Liiminia Bo- 
realU.  He  nest  went  to  Borne,  and  in  1T34  to 
Paris,  where  he  subsequently  joined  Mauper- 
tuis  and  his  associates  In  the  measurement  of 
the  Lapland  degree  of  longitude.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Upsal  he  published  J)e  OUer^ationibm 
pro  Mgura  TettuTU  determinanda  in  Gallia 
Aabitk.  The  observatory  of  Upsal  was  estab- 
lished in  1 740  under  his  aaspices.  He  was  the 
first  to  employ  the  cent^ade,  also  known  as 
the  Celsias  thermometer.  IL  Olaf  de,  a  Swe- 
dish historian,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1716,  died  in  1794.  In  1747  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Upsal,  was  afterward  raised 
to  the  nobility,  and  in  1756  founded  the  first 
literary  journal  in  Sweden.  In  1777  ho  be- 
came bishop  of  Lund,  and  in  1786  a  member  of 
the  Swedish  academy.      His   principal  works 
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are  a  history  of  Gustavus  I.  (3  vols.,  Stock- 
holm, 1746-'53;  3d  ed.,  1792;  German  trans- 
lation, Copenhagen,  175S),  and  a  history  of  Eric 
XIV.  (1774;  German  and  French  translations, 
1777). 

CEI£IIS,  an  Eclectic  philosopher  of  the  3d 
centuiy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  against 
Christianity,  entitled  'A2.iidic  Aoyd^.  The  work 
itself  is  not  extant,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  answer  to  it  written  by  Origen  a 
century  later.  He  was  skilled  in  both  die 
Epicurean  and  Platonic  philosophies,  and  ar- 
gued d  priori  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  From  the  statement  given 
by  Origen  of  his  atpmienta,  however,  his  chief 
reliance  wonld  seem  to  have  been  on  sarcasm 
and  ridicule.  He  is  admitted  by  some  of  the 
Christian  fathers  to  have  exhibited  great  keen- 
ness and  wit.  His  work  was  the  first  which 
was  written  in  opposition  to  Christianity  after 
it  became  known  to  the  Greeks. 

CEL8IJS,  lilia  CwmUis,  a  Roman  author,  who 
lived  probably  durii^  the  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  He  wrote  a  kind  of  cycloptedia, 
Bs  Artibua,  containing  a  series  of  treatises  on 
rhetoric,  history,  phiiosophj,  jurisprudence, 
war,  agriculture,  and  medicine,  of  which,  be- 
sides some  fragments,  only  tie  Medioina  is 
stUl  extant.  This  work  is  in  eight  books.  He 
makes  known  in  it  the  system  of  Hippocrates, 
foOowiug  besides  Asciepiades  and  the  Alexan- 
drians. The  first  two  books  treat  of  diet  and 
the  general  principles  of  therapeutics  and  pa- 
thology ;  the  others  of  particular  diseases  and 
their  treatment,  as  well  as  of  surgery.  Of  its 
numerous  editions,  those  by  Eortius  (Florence, 
1478),  Milligan  (Edinburgh,  1836),  and  Eitter 
and  Gibers  (Cologne,  1835),  ai-e  the  best. 

CELTIBEBIMS  (Lat.  Celtiberi),  the  people 
who  during  the  time  of  the  Romans  occupied 
the  inland  district  of  Spain  lying  between  tlie 
Ebro  and  the  Tagua.  The  name  was  sometimes 
used  in  a  wider  sense,  including  also  nearly 
all  tJie  inhabitants  of  Hispania  Oterior.  The 
Celtiberians  arose  from  the  mixture  of  two 
races,  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians.  Many  have 
supposed  that  the  Iberians  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  and  that  the  Celts  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  their  country.  Nie- 
buhr  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  believed 
that  the  Celts  once  occupied  Spdn  as  far  south 

terhaps  as  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  that  the 
berians  afterward  landed  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  drove  them  northward,  expelling 
them  where  they  were  not  protected  by  the 
nature  of  the  country.  The  Celts  would  seem, 
in  Niebuhr's  opinion,  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  mountdnous  country  between 
the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus,  but  merely  to  have 
been  subdued  by  the  Iberians,  who  settled 
among  them,  and  the  two  nations  became 
amalgamated.  The  race  thus  produced  re- 
tained in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  the 
original  Iberians.  They  were  with  great  dif- 
ficulty subdued  by  Hannibal,  and  made  a  long 
and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans.    Scipio 
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iiiAwced  tliem  to  become  allies  of  the  Romans; 
but  tbej  revolted  in  181  B.  0.,  and  renewed 
the  war  from  time  to  time  during  more  than  a, 
century.  After  the  fall  of  Sertorios,  72  B.  C, 
they  began  to  adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress, 
and  manners,  and  their  country  gradnally  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
central  portions  of  Spain  under  all  these  changes 
retained,  and  indeed  still  retain,  the  essential 
charaeteristies  of  their  ancestors.  The  Oelti- 
berians,  lihe  the  modem  Spaniards,  were  grave 
in  dress,  sober  and  temperate  in  their  habits, 
and  of  an  unyielding  disposition.  Like  the 
modern  Spaniai'ds,  they  were  remarkable  for 
the  bitter  animosity  with  which  they  warred 
agfflnst  their  neighbors,  and  fbr  the  obstinate 
courage  with  which  they  endured  protracted 
sieges.    (See  Tbebia.) 

CELTS  {Lat.  Celta  ;  Gr.  Karm),  a  people  of 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family,  who  in 
prehistoric  times,  and  probably  before  the  mi- 
gration of  any  other  Aryan  tribes,  passed  over 
from  Asia  into  Europe.  Subsequent  migra- 
tions drove  them  gradual^'  further  and  fiir- 
ther  to  the  westward ;  and  after  overspread- 
ing manyregionsiu  their  passage  (for  evidences 
of  their  re^dence  are  found  in  most  of  tlie  Eu- 
ropean countries),  they  appear  at  the  very  be- 
ginuing  of  the  historic  period  to  have  so  en- 
tirely passed  away  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  continent,  and  to  have  so  firmly  settled  in 
the  regions  afterward  called  Transalpine  Gaul 
nnd  the  British  isles,  that  ancient  historians 
believed  them  to  be  an  autochthonous  raee, 
the  natives  and  original  possessors  of  those 
lands.  This  theory  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  tide  of  their  progress  now  began 
to  return  upon  itself;  the  earliest  records 
showing  that  even  at  a  remote  period  they 
sent  out  armies  and  emigrants  toward  tlje 
east,  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the  first 
coiTent  of  their  migration.  As  early  probably 
as  the  6th  century  B.  C,  Celts  had  subdued 
that  part  of  northern  Italy  afterward  called 
from  tlieir  later  name  Gallia  (Oisalpina),  and 
had  become  firmly  settled  in  the  country ; 
they  had  planted  vigorous  colonies  (Vindeli- 
cians,  &c.)  in  southern  Germany,  near  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  from  these  in  turn  they 

Bsnetrated,  chiefly  under  the  names  of  Rheeti, 
oil,  Norici,  and  Oarni,  into  the  western  re- 
gions of  modern  Austria.  Weariyall  the  terri- 
tory now  included  in  Switzerland  seems  also  to 
have  been  held  by  them.  Celtic  tribes,  too, 
had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Sp^,  and  set- 
tled in  Ihe  country ;  and  from  them  and  the 
Iberians,  the  older  residents  of  the  peninsula, 
sprung  the  mixed  race  of  flie  Oeltiberi,  form- 
ing a  famous  nation  in  the  centuries  which 
followed. — The  Spanish  branch  of  the  Celts 
was  the  first  to  And  mention  under  the  name 
of  the  race  in  authentic  written  records ;  and 
Herodotus  only  noticed  this  tribe  briefly,  as 
living  "beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
bordering   on   the  Cynesians,  who  dwell  at 


west  of  Europe."  (Book  ii.,  33.) 
But  soon  after  his  time  the  great  body  of  the 
Celtic  race  began  to  fill  a  prominent  place  in 
general  history.  About  300  B.  C,  according 
to  what  is  little  more  than  a  historical  tradi- 
tion, vast  hordes  of  Celts,  under  their  leader 
Brennus  (a  word  probably  equivalent  merely 
to  general  or  king),  poured  into  Italy  and 
sacked  Rome,  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  Camillns.  About  the  same  period  others  ap- 
peared along  the  lower  Danube,  and  succeeded 
in  the  estabU  shment  of  an  enduring  power  there. 
From  this  colony  many  formidable  armies  went 
out  to  carry  devastation  through  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  In  280  B.  C.  one  of 
these,  under  another  Brennus,  poured  its 
overwhelming  numbers  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  defeated  and  killed  that 
monarch,  overran  ThessaJy,  entered  central 
GreeoeatThermopylfB,  and  reached  Delphi  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  it,  when  they  were 
at  last  successfully  opposed  and  driven  back. 
They  founded  at  the  same  time  a  kingdom 
in  Thrace,  which  remained  for  many  years 
a  foraiidable  power,  but  was  finally  destroy- 
ed by  the  Thracians  ai-ound  it.— From  the 
same  branch  of  the  Celts  which  sent  out  these 
armies  (a  branoli  often  called  the  Ulyrian 
Celts  from  the  district,  Ulyricum,  in  which 
their  place  of  settlement  was  subsequently  in- 
clnded)  sprung  also  another  offshoot.  This  con- 
sisted of  an  army  which,  about  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  the  second  Brennus,  crossed  the 
HellespontintoA^aMinor,  and  appears  to  have 
overrun  much  of  the  peninsula,  until  at  last  the 
invaders  were  compelled  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  region  called  after  them  Galatia,  This 
was  successfully  lield  by  them,  and  they  estab- 
lished there  one  of  the  moat  enduring  of  their 
kingdoms,  in  which  they  long  preserved  mmiy 
peculiarities  of  the  race. — In  the  earliest 
writings  the  Celts  had  been  called  Kf^rai  (Cel- 
tte) ;  but  as  they  became  better  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  names  Galli  and  Ga- 
latai  (Talimi)  were  more  commonly  applied  to 
them,  these  being  probably  nothing  more  than 
corrupted  fonus  of  the  original  word.  The 
names  were  for  a  long  time  used  indiscrimi- 
nately of  all  the  race ;  but  gradually  their  appli- 
cation was  limited^Galli  (Gauls)  signifying 
those  who  lived  inEurope;  GalatiB  (Galatians), 
tliose  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor ;  while  the  name 
Celtfe  gradually  disappeai'ed.  The  looseness 
with  which  ancientwriters  use  the  wordGaUi, 
employing  it  now  to  denote  a  Teutonic,  now  a 
Celtic  people,  and  generally  nnderstanding  it 
to  mean  any  northern  barbarians,  whoever  uiey 
were,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  our  in- 
ability to  trace  with  exactness  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  the  Celts  before  the  advance  of  otlier 
races  Their  career  after  the  i  arious  w  ander 
ings  and  settlements  we  have  noticed  become'! 
inextncably  mvolved  with  that  of  other  pen 
pies ,  and  all  that  can  be  afhrmed  with  cer 
taraty  concerning  them  is  the  fact  that  they 
were    gradually   abscrbed    into    the   Poman, 
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Germanic,  and  miscd  races  that  oyerran  Eu- 
rope during  tlie  centuries  which  followed  the 
heginning  of  the  period,  of  authentic  history. 
In  this  way  they  became  merely  an  element 
ia  the  formation  of  llie  nations  now  popula- 
tii^  the  European  continent,  and  as  a  distinct 
power  entirely  disappeared  from  all  the  region 
they  once  had  occupied.  But  although  they 
no  longer  form  an  independent  nation  or  poo- 

Sle,  there  remain  in  the  Britiah  isles,  and  in  a 
istrict  of  Brittany  in  France,  descendants  of 
the  race  who  retain  many  of  its  prominent 
oharacteristicB,  and  who  continue  to  mal^e  use 
of  different  dialects  of  the  ancient  Celtic  lan- 
guages. In  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Scottish 
highlands  are  found  the  most  marked  and  dis- 
tinct types  of  these ;  while  but  a  short  time 
has  passed  ^nce  the  dying  out  of  a  branch  of 
the  Celtic  race  in  Cornwall.     (See  Bblo^, 

CELTIBBErASS,  ClMBEI,  CiMMEEn,  and  GiTTL.) 

CELTS,  Lu^ages  and  Uteratire  of  tlie.    The 

various  families  of  the  race  described  in  the 
preceding  article  termed  themselyea  Celts 
(pronounced  Kelts,  for  in  all  their  languages 
and  dialects  the  letter  0  was  always  hard, 
and  K  was  absent  itom  their  alphabets). 
Omitting  Spain  and  the  north  of  Italy  (the 
so-called  Celtic  pWn,  whose  inhabitants  be- 
came thoroughly  Bomffliized,  and  of  whose 
ancient  Uterary  remains  in  their  own  tongue 
there  are  no  specimens  easting),  it  may  be 
stated  generally  that  two  distinct  langua^tf 
were  spoken  and  written  by  these  people,  each 
dividea  into  several  dialects.  These  two  lan- 
guages are  still  living,  spoken  and  written. 
They  are:  1,  the  Breton  (Breizad),  inclnding 
the  Welah,  the  Cornish,  which  has  become  es- 
tinct  only  within  the  memory  of  men,  and  the 
Bas  Breton,  now  spoken  in  the  western  half 
of  Brittany  in  Prance;  and  3,  the  &aedhilic 
(Ga«lic),  which  includes  the  speech  of  the 
Scottish  highlandera,  of  the  aboriginal  Irish, 
and  of  the  Manx.  To  avoid  confnsion,  it 
must  tie  understood  that  the  Welsh  call  their 
own  language,  not  Welsh,  hut  Oymraeg  (a 
teim  perhaps  related  to  the  ancient  Cim- 
merian and  Cimbric) ;  and  it  is  only  in  speak- 
ing English  that  they  ever  accept  the  name 
of  Welsh  at  all.  Their  language  is  still  to 
be  heard  commonly  spoken  throughout  the 
principality,  having  hela  its  gronnd  butter  than 
any  of  the  other  Celtio  tongues.  The  other 
Cymric  language,  the  Bas  Breton,  is  retiring 
by  degrees  before  the  French,  aid  now  exists  as 
a  living  tongue  only  in  that  western  region  of 
Brittany  which  the  French  call  la  iiretagne 
bretonnante.  As  for  the  other  family  of  Celtio 
languages,  it  is  properly  termed  the  Gaelic; 
but  the  Scottish  highlanders  call  it  the  Erse 
(pronounced  Erish),  that  is,  Irish.  The  Irish 
themselves^  however,  speak  of  it  only  as  the 
Gaelic.  This  is  one  and  the  same  language, 
only  varying  slightly  from  Caithness  to  Kerry. 
The  course  of  ages  has  introduced  some  dia^ 
lectio  differences;  bnt  even  at  the  present  day 
the  speech  of  the  highlanders  of  Argyh 
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■eadily  understood  iu  Donegal  as  that  of 
Kerry  or  Cork.  The  language  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  differs  slightly  from  all  these,  but 
ts  roots  and  general  structure  it  is  the 
The  Celtic  languages,  then,  distribute 
ves  into  the  Oyairio  and  the  Gaelic. 
-The  Bas  Bebton,  even  within  its  limited 
range,  has  four  distinct  dialects,  those  of  Tr6- 
guier,  L^on,  Vannes,  and  Cornouaillo ;  in  each 
of  these  there  are  remains  existing,  in  the 
shape  of  ballads  and  romantic  or  fairy  legends. 
Modern  scholars  connected  with  that  portion  of 
Erance,  especially  the  count  de  la  Villemarqufi, 
have  done  much  for  the  preservation  of  these 
singular  Uterary  relics  of  a  bygone  civilization 
There  are  also  dictionaries  and  grammars  stu 
dents  may  consult  Le  Gionidec,  Htcttonnatre 
iretoTi-JranpaU  et  franfau-ireton,  with  a  val 
uable  introduction  by  La  Villemarqn6  (2  vols 
4to,  8t.  Brieuc,  1860) ;  also  the  dit^tionary  of 
the  dialect  of  Vannes,  by  M.  Leide,  published 
in  1774.  Rostronen  published  both  a  diction- 
ary and  a  grammar  of  his  native  tongue,  so 
far  back  as  1TS4.  But  the  most  indispensable 
aid  to  investigation,  not  only  as  to  the  Breton 
but  as  to  all  other  Celtic  tongues,  is  the  work 
of  J.  C.  Zeuss,  Qrammatica  Geltica,  e  Monu- 
mentis  iieteribitg  tam  SibemioB  Lingua  jwani 
BHtannicm,  necnon  e  GalUea  priscie  Reli- 
quiii  (2  vols.  8vo,  LeipMO,  1853).  For  the  gen- 
eral charact«r  of  the  literary  remains  of  Brit- 
tany, see  La  ViilemarquS,  Barzaz-Breu  (popu- 
lar songs  printed  in  the  origiual,  with  a  French 
translation).  All  the  four  dialects  of  the  Bas 
Breton  have  been  more  modified  by  the  Latin 
than  other  Celtio  tongues,  owing  to  the  lengtli 
of  Roman  domination.  It  employs  Roman 
letters,  some  of  which  {a,  h,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  I, 
m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  »,  t,  K,  v)  sound  as  in  the  ancient 
Latin,  others  {Js,  w,  z)  as  in  English,  two(j  and 
the  combination  cA)  as  in  French,  and  the  com- 
bination e'h  like  the  German  ch  (strongly  gut- 
tural) ;  I  and  n  are  sometimes  what  the  French 
call  m/miUi,  and  n  is  sometimes  nasal;  w  is  also 


verbs  are  altered  after  the  finals  of  the  preceding 
words,  viz, :  5  to  II  and  p,  as  Site  (Lat.  iaculm)., 
a/T  vdt,  the  stick ;  h  to  ff,  e'h,  as  M  (canii),  or 
c'hi,  the  dog ;  eur  (cwia),  mir  ger,  a  city ;  a  to 
t,  s;  gwtohiB,  wy  )»  tos,  ssTnaTom  (mater),  or 
vamm,  the  mother ;  p  to  5,  /,  as  penn,  head, 
tri  fen,  three  heads;  t  to  d,i;  s  toz.  The 
definite  article  has  three  forms,  ann  before 
vowels  and  before  d,n,t,al  before  I,  or  every- 
where else;  the  indefinite  article  also  varies, 
eunn,  eul,  eur,  in  the  same  positions  as  the  defi- 
nite. Both  are  thus  used  in  the  singular  and 
plural  sense.  The  genitive  is  denoted  by  ede, 
the  dative  by  ^d,  in  both  numbers.  The  plural 
is  made  by  suflixing  ou  or  iov.  {omU-ou,  winds; 
Iritel-iou,  wars),  or  ien,  ed,  en  (kaneri-en,  sing- 
ers; loen-ed,  animab;  nUred-en,  stars).  Irregu- 
lar are :  Breisad,  plural  Breisie  ;  a»koum,  bone, 
askem,  bones;  nidb,  son,  plural  mipiert.  There 
are  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine.    The 
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comparative  degree  ia  formed  by  oc'h,  this, 
liairoc'h,  more  beautiful ;  the  auperlatiTe  by 
prefixing  the  article,  thus,  ar  e'haira,  most 
beantiful.  The  numerals  are :  iinan,  1 ;  daou, 
3 ;  tH,  3 ;  pecwr,  4 ;  pemp,  5 ;  e^houeo'h,  6 ;  seiz, 
7;  eiz,  S;  nAo,  9;  deh,  10.  The  ordinals  are 
made  by  saffixing  ted  {trived,  third,  &o.) ;  these 
are  irregniar:  i:enta,  first;  eil,  second.  The 
personal  pronouns  are  m&,l\  U,  then ;  h^n,  ho ; 
hi,  she.  The  terminations  of  the  verbs  are: 
.  am»  for  I,  es  for  thou,  the  radical  for  he,  she, 
it,  omp  for  we,  *(  for  you,  ont  for  they ;  thns, 
ri-ann,  -rd-ee,  rd,  r6-omp,  rS^t,  TS-ont^-l  give, 
thou  givest,  be,  she,  it  gives,  we,  you,  they 
pve.  The  past  tense  is  formed  by  ia,  the  fu- 
ture by  inn,  Sco.  Each  verb  is  preceded  by 
the  particle  a  before  nouns  and  pronouns,  by  e 
(or  ez,  ic'/t)  before  adverbs.  There  are  three 
auxiliary  verbs,  viz.;  fi&a,  to  be;  haout,  to 
have;  Sber,  to  do.  There  are  some  specific 
prefixes.  The  syntax  is  free,  with  some  anom- 
aliea ;  thus,  the  third  person  singular  of  a  verb 
may  be  joined  to  the  first  and  second  personal 
pronouns,  as  tni  aro,  which  is  I  gives,  instead 
of  giw.  The  structure  of  Breton  poetiy  ia 
generally  in  tercets  or  triads,  as  in  the  kin- 
dred language  of  Wales.  The  principal  su- 
pernatural agents  in  the  popular  poetry  of 
Brittany  are  the  dwarfs  and  the  fiuries.  The 
common  appellation  of  these  elfish  beings 
iorrigan,  whether  masculine  or  feminine,  ih)m 
h}rr,  little  (diminutive,  JcdrHIc),  and  gan 
ffieen,  genius.  The  goddess  Koridgwen  is  sMd 
by  the  Welsh  bards  to  have  had  nine  attendant 
virgins,  called  the  nine  Korrigan.  This  also 
was  the  name  of  the  nine  priestesses  of  the 
isle  of  Sein.  We  may  refer  here,  as  character- 
istic examples,  to  several  of  the  ancient  poems 
collected  and  translated  by  La  VillemarquS, 
especially  "The  Prophecy  of  Gwenchlan,'' 
"The  SubraerMon  of  the  City  of  Is,"  "Th. 
Changeling,"  and  "The  March  of  Arthur.' 
"The  Plague  of  Elliant"  and  the  "Tale  ol 
Lord  Nann  and  the  Fay,"  as  preserved  until 
this  time,  retain  the  technical  bardic  form, 
which  was  alliterated  and  arranged  in  strophes 
of  three  lines.  This  '■  Lord  Kann,"  which  is 
said  to  date  from  the  5th  or  Gth  century,  com- 


Or  A  woodoodc  m>m  whei 


Lonl  Nann  took  ila  Ccr;  of  M<<. 
KoOc  ftirtb  to  the  wood  with  spMl. 


The  ground  Eboak  ^rjCBth  l^  two, 
So  swlfUy  on  they  flew. 
And  lato  the  cvcnJng  grew. 

]t  ends  in  this  gallant  huntsman  coming  "un- 
der the  ban  of  a  Korrigan,"  and  the  death  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  from  whose  grave  sprang 
forth  "two  spreading  oais."  As  a  specimen 
of  the  Bas  Breton  tongue  itself,  we  give  the 
following  from  the  tale  of  Koadalan  (dialect 
of  Ti^guier) :  "  Neuz6  a  krogaa  ann  aotro  en- 
han  hag  a  savas  gant-han  en  er,  nhel,  uhel. 
Diskenn  a  eure  gant-han  e-kichenn  ar  c'hastell- 
kaer,  en  un  41e  vraz,  lec'h  ma  oe  souezet  o 
welet  flkrivet  war  deho  ar  gwez:  Ann  hini  a 
antrfi  aman,  na  sorti  kfin.  Ma  tcuas  c'hoant 
d'ehan  mont-kuit,  met  penoz  S  Antren  a  reont 
ho  daoa  bars  ar  c'hasteU;  debri  hag  eva  a 
reont,  ha  goudS  koan,  a  kousk  mad  en  ur 
gw^lS-piun,"  Which  is  thus  translated :  "The 
knight  then  took  him  up,  and  lifted  him  very 
high  into  the  air.  He  descended  near  to  a  fine 
castle,  in  a  grand  avenue,  where  Koadalan  was 
much  surprised  to  see  written  on  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  'He  who  enters  here  never  goes 
away  again.'  Which  gave  him  a  dealre  to  go 
at  once ;  but  how  f  They  enter  together  into 
die  castle;  they  eat  together;  and  after  sup- 
per Koadalan  sleeps  well  in.  a  bed  of  feathera." 
On  the  wliolo  it  may  he  said  that  the  relics  of 
Bas  Breton  literature  are  entirely  confined  to 
childish  fairy  tales  and  stories  of  romance,  of- 
fering little  or  nothing  of  the  antiquarian  hia- 
torio  interest  which  is  found  in  the  remains  of 
the  Cymric  tongues  of  Wales  and  in  the  Gaelic 
of  Ireland, — The  Welsh  {Cymvaeg).  The  al- 
phabet of  this  language  consists  of  thirteen 
simple  and  seven  double  consonants  and  seven 
vowels,  with  numerous  diphthongs  and  triph- 
thongs. The  letter  c  always  has  the  sound  of 
i  ;  cA  is  sounded  gntturallj,  as  in  tlie  Scottish 
word  loch ;  dd  is  equivalent  to  th,  in  English ; 
J  has  the  sound  of  the  English  v  ff  ot  the 
}i.ngli*ih  f,  II  a  pecuhar  sound  sunilar  to  that 
of  the  French  I  m&uiUe,  u  and  y  that  o(  the 
Italian  i  or  English  ee,  and  w  of  oo  m  tool 
The  accent  is  alna}s  on  the  ultimate  or 
penultimate  syllable  Initial  consonants  are 
changed  bv  declension  and  by  the  effect  of 
preceding  words,  e  a  (drf,  a  lather,  eiddd, 
his  tather ;  ei  thdd,  her  father ;  ej/  wMi^  my 
father.  Thus  j> is  changed  into  6,  mk,  &aiph; 
t  into  d,  nh,  and  th;  6  into/ and  m;  d  into  dd 
and  n,  &c.  There  ia  one  article,  which  is  not 
declined,  but  varies  according  to  the  initial  let- 
ter of  the  following  word.  Substantives  are 
declined  by  prepositions,  by  terminations,  and 
by  changes  in  their  radical  vowels ;  «.  ff. :  perth, 
bush,  plural  perthi;  bv>a,  bow,  plur.  hwaau; 
tyrfa,  throng,  troop,  plur,  tyr/a«edd;  march, 
horse,  plur.  m^ireh;  ffordd,  road,  ^-ar.ffyrdd; 
alarch,  swan,  plur.  elj/reh;  mcA,  son,  plur. 
meihion;  nant,  brook,  plur.  netitydd;  maen, 
stone,  plur.  meini.    Tliere  are  but  two  genders, 
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masculine  and  feminine.  Ailjectives  are  form- 
ed from  substantives,  and  verba  by  meana 
of  the  terminations  aid^  gar,  w,  in,  lyd,  og, 
and  v».  The  comparative  is  formed  by  the 
ending  adi,  the  superlative  by  af;  e.  g. :  iu, 
black  J  diiae/if  blacker;  dnq^  blackest.  The 
feminme  adjective  is  formed  from  the  mua- 
culine  by  softening  the  initial  letter,  and  also 
by  changing  the  radical  vowel.  The  verb  has 
no  present  lenae,  to  express  which  the  future 
is  used,  or  the  substantive  verb  wyo  (I  am) 
with  the  infinitive.  Thei-e  are,  however,  im- 
perfect, perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future  tenses, 
which  are  formed,  both  in  the  optative  and 
indicative  moods,  by  endinga  and  changes  of 
vowels  without  ausiliary  verbs ;  e.  g. :  carton, 
I  loved;  eerau,  I  have  loved;  earamen,  I  Imd 
loved;  earaf,  I  shall  love.  Each  tense  has 
three  persona  both  in  the  singular  and  plu- 
ral ;  e.  g. :  carwn,  earit,  carai,  earem,  carech, 
earent.  The  passive  voice  is  wanting,  and  ia 
ospreased  by  a  pecnhar  oironmlocution.  There 
are  several  irregular  verbs  besides  liyv.  The 
adjective  is  usually  placed  alSer  the  substan- 
tive, hut  is  often  placed  before.  The  numerals 
;  uTO,  dau  or  dwy,  tri  or  tair,  pedtear  or 


CT,  he;  hi,  ahe;  m,  we;  ektei,  you;  hiey  or 
hwynt,  they.  "  The  langnage,"  aays  Ferdinand 
Wdther,  "  haa  great  power,  simplicity,  and 
precision.  It  is  very  rich  especially  in  roots, 
and  has  a  remarkable  capacity  to  express  an 
entire  abstraction  in  a  single  word." — The 
Kterature  of  the  Oymri  haa  laid  claim  to  a 
very  ancient  origin,  but  modem  criticism  shows 
that  even  the  earliest  Welsh  writings  are  sub- 
sequent to  the  Christian  era.  The  first  eminent 
hard  of  whoso  period  of  existence  we  have  a 
distinct  record  was  Myrddin,  the  bard  of  Prince 
Erarya,  the  first  Merlin  of  romance,  who  flour- 
ished abont  450.  Aneurin,  identified  by  some 
with,  the  Gildas  of  ecclesiaatical  history,  Talie- 
sia,  prinee  of  bards,  Llewarch  Hen,  and  Myrd- 
din Wyllt  or  Merlin  the  Wild,  belong  to  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries;  of  them  all  numerous  po- 
ems remain.  The  most  gifted  among  more 
modern  bards  was  perhaps  Dafydd  ap  Gwylem 
(129S-1S56),  sometimes  called  the  Ovid  of 
Wales,  the  poet  of  love  and  nature..  A  volume 
of  translations  irom  hia  writings  has  been  pub- 
lished in  London  (1834).  Huw  Morris  (1622- 
1709)  wrote  songs,  carols,  and  elegies,  and 
sometimes  violent  political  satires.  The  last 
remarkable  poet  of  Wales,  Goronwy  Owen 
(1733-1780),  died  poor  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
his  productions,  including  the  Owydd  y  Fan, 
("Day  of  Judgment"),  regarded  aa  the  finest 
work  of  genius  in  the  language,  were  first 
printed  iu  1819.  The  earliest  Welah  prose  litera- 
ture is  the  triads,  said  to  be  of  druidic  origin,  a 
sort  of  masims  in  triplets,  each  setting  forth  a 
histori.oal  event  or  a  mord  principle.  Next  is 
the  "Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Tysilio  in  the  7th  century,  and  said  to  be  the 
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original  of  the  chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, It  was  continued  to  the  year  1152  by 
Caradwg  of  IJancarvan,  whose  work  is  also  in 
existence.  The  "Code  of  Howel  Da,"  of  the 
13th  century,  is  also  an  important  literary 
monument,  as  is  the  "Biography  of  Gru^dd 
ap  Cynan,"  of  the  15th  century.  The  Mabino- 
gion  ("Juvenile  Diversions"),  made  accessible 
to  Enghsh  readers  by  the  translations  of  Owen 
Pugh  and  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  ia  a  collec- 
tion of  Cymric  legends  and  fairy  stories  of 
unknown  antiquity,  but  committed  to  writing 
in  the  14th  century.  "  The  Bleeping  Bard," 
written  about  1700  by  Elia  Wjn,  a  moral  and 
religions  allegory,  divided  into  the  "  Vision  of 
the  World,"  "  Viwon.  of  Death,"  and  "  Yi»oa 
of  Hell,"  ia  a  work  of  great  originality  and 
power;  it  has  been  trandated  into  English  by 
George  Borrow  (London,  1860).  Tie  first 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Welah 
was  made  by  William  Salesbnry  (1697),  and 
the  first  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was 
completed  by  WUliam  Morgan  and  published  in 
1588.  Oonaiderable  bodies  of  Welsh  emigrants 
have  brought  their  native  language  to  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  communities  in 
which  it  ia  the  prevailing  tongue.  Welsh  peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  and  religious  tracts  and 
books  are  also  published  in  the  United  States 
for  the  USB  of  citizens  of  Welsh  origin.  A 
convenient  Welsh  grammar  for  students  is  that 
of  William  Spnrrell  (London,  1848;  Sd  ed., 
1853). — Of  the  Cornish  branch  of  the  Cymraeg, 
now  extinct  as  a  spoken  language,  the  inde- 
fatigable Zeusa,  in  the  VixabulMHum  Gorni- 
eum  of  his  GrammatUa  Celtics,  has  given 
almost  all  that  la  now  known.  There  is  also 
the  "Ancient  Cornish  Drama,"  edited  and 
translated  by  Edwin  Norris. — The  Gaelic.  For 
this  language,  spoken  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
there  arc  many  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  dictionary 
of  Edward  O'Reilly  (4to,  Dublin,  1817),  a  book 
which  has  lately  acquired  much  additional  val- 
ue by  a  new  edition  and  supplement  prepared 
by  the  eminent  Gaelic  scholar  John  O'Donovan, 
editor  of  the  "  Four  Masters."  This  work  may 
be  taken  for  the  present  aa  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  standard  dictionary  of  the  langn^e. 
Of  gramroarH  there  are  also  several ;  of  which 
wo  name  that  of  Neilaon,  that  of  Owen  Con- 
nellan  pnblin,  1844),  and  the  "  College  Irish 
Grammar,"  by  the  Eev.  Ulick  J.  Burke,  of 
St.  Patrick's  college,  Maynooth  (Dublin,  185R). 
The  literary  and  historic  remdns  of  this  lan- 
guage are  very  volnminons,  and  have  been  in- 
dustrioasly  collected,  translated,  and  annotated 
by  modem  scholars,  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland.  They  consist  mmnly  of  annals,  laws, 
and  genealogies,  bnt  with  a  large  infusion  of 
romantic  and  fairy  tales  like  those  of  Brittany. 
The  Gaelic  speech  has  varied  considerably  ih)m 
age  to  age ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  industry 
of  its  professors  has  been  expended  upon  the 
"glosses,"  that  is,  partial  translations  of  sen- 
tences and  phrases,  from  the  Latin,  or  into  the 
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1;  dM, 

6;  skna,i\  seacM, 
9;  deich,  10;  (ton 
deich  or  fhichead. 


Latin,  made  by  monks  in  all  the  monasteries 
of  Europe  for  many  agea.  The  spoken  lan- 
gnage  of  Connaught  or  of  Inverness  ^ves  but 
little  help  m  these  reaearchea ;  for  the  speakers 
of  thia  language  conld  not  understand  an  an- 
cient manuscript  of  the  13th  century  if  read 
to  them.  The  alphabet  of  the  langoage  con- 
sists of  IS  letters,  named  ft'om  trees  (aihn,  elm ; 
heithe,  birch;  cfW,  hazel,  &o.).  The  letters  i,  q, 
%  X,  y,  and  s  are  wanting.  Many  consonants  are 
not  pronounced.  The  pronnnoiation  varies  in 
different  periods  and  locaUtiee.  The  indefinite 
article,  the  neuter  gender,  and  a  special  form 
for  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  are  wanting 
in  Gaelic,  There  arc  two  declensions  and  two 
coiyagations,  A  peculiar  metaphony  is  mnch 
used,  as :  /ear,  a  man ;  jp?r,  of  a  man ;  /Mr,  O 
man  I  The  system  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Semitic  tongnes.  The 
merals  are:  aon,  a  h-aon,  '  "  '  "  ' 
tri,  8 ;  eeithir,  4 ;  mtig,  eoig, 
7;  oekd,  8;  iiaoi,  naoth, 
deuff,  n,  &c.; ^ehead,  20; 
30  {lO-f-20);  da  fhichead  40  (2Xau),  &C,; 
oeud,  ciad,  1,000,  &o.  The  nominative  plu- 
ral is  formed  by  adding  eon,  as  cldr  aairean, 
harpers.  The  sexes  are  distinguished  by  three 
methods :  by  different  words,  by  prefixing  han 
or  iain  for  feminines,  and  by  an  adjective. 
The  personal  pronouns  are :  mi,  mhi,  I ;  tw,  thu, 
thou ;  e,  le,  he ;  i,  ei,  she ;  ainit,  we ;  bHA,  you ; 
iad;  eiad,  they.  The  relative  pronouns  are ;  a, 
who,  which;  an,  whose,  and  to  whom;  na, 
that  which ;  naeh,  who  not.  The  possessives 
are:  ))w,my;  do,  thy;  a,  his,  her;  ar,  our; 
ihitr,  ur,  yonr ;  anjam,  their.  The  interroga- 
tives  are:  co,  who;  eui,  which;  eiod,  what. 
The  indefinite  pronouns  are:  edeA,  the  rest; 
euid,  some ;  eile,  other.  Among  the  verbs  are : 
phaUg  mi,  I  wrapped ;  pkaitg  fhu,  phaisg  c, 
&e. ;  negatively,  do  pkaisg  mi,  &c.  Ahair,  to 
say ;  th^hairt  n*y  nave  said ;  <jm-  radA,  said ; 
ag  radh,  saying.  Verb  to  be ;  (a  mi,  I  am ;  ta 
thii,  thou  art;  tn  e,  he  is;  taainii,  we  are,  &o. ; 
am  hheil  mi,  am  I;  eha'n  eil  mi,  I  am  not. 
Among  the  prepositions  are :  d,  o»,  of;  w,  at; 
air,  on;  an, in;  bAdrr,  off;  ear,  dming;  do,  to, 
of;  eadar,  between;  gii,  till;  mar,  as,  like;  o, 
from;  rS,  during;  re,  ri,  ri»,  to;  trid,  through, 
&o, — The  best  authorities  to  be  consulted  as  to 
the  actual  literary  remains  which  now  exist  in 
the  Gaelic  are  the  Grammatica  OelMca  of  Zeuss, 
before  cited,  and  the  works  of  the  late  Eugene 
O'OurryandJohnO'Donovan,  both  members  of 
the  royal  Irish  academy.  O'Ourry  has  left  a  spe- 
cially valuable  book  of  reference  for  Gaelic  stu- 
dents,"  Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient 
Irish  History"  (Dublm,  1861).  This  elaborate 
work  contains  dmost  all  that  is  now  accessible 
concerning  the  writings  still  existing  in  the 
Gaelic  tongue,  with  catalogues  and  descriptions 
of  the  "lost  books,"  which  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous.  But  still  many  works 
have  not  been  lost;  and  the  zeal  of  antiquarian 
societies,  the  archaaological,  the  Celtic  soci- 
ety, and  others,  has  presented  to  the  public  a 
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whole  library  of  Gaelic  lore,  generally  with 
translations  and  careful  notes  by  John  O'Don- 
ovan.  The  most  voluminous  of  these  is  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Eour  Mnaters,"  in  7  vols. 
4to,  a  book  which  was  compiled  in  its  present 
form  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  bot  which  was  necessarily  founded 
upon  chronicles  of  very  remote  times.  This 
book,  with  its  notes,  together  with  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Celtio  and  Ossianie  societies 
and  the  series  of  volumes  put  forth  by  the 
archcBolc^ca]  society,  may  be  said  to  furnish 
all  the  information  which  is  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  chevalier  Nigra,  late  Italian  minis- 
ter at  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  zealous  Celtic 
students.  Ills  Glou<e  Sibemiae  Veteres  Codi- 
cU  Twarinmiaie  (Fans,  1869),  from  Gaelic  MSS. 
and  glosses  found  in  the  monastic  libraries  of 
Milan  and  Turin,  has  been  highly  praised  by 
Celtic  scholars.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  work  of  Zenss  was  revised  and  almost  re- 
constructed after  his  death  by  H,  Ebcl ;  and  it 
is  now  the  most  authoritative  book  of  reference 
for  students  either  of  Gaelic  or  Cymric. 

CEBfENTlTION,  a  chemical  process  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  of  por- 
celain glass.  To  convert  wrought  iron  into 
steel,  the  bars  are  selected  with  care,  broken 
into  convenient  lengths,  and  placed  in  lay- 
ers in  polfi,  mixed  with  and  surrounded  by 
charcoal.  These  pots  are  subjected  to  an 
intense  heat,  by  wliich  the  cari>on  gradually 
penetrates  tjie  iron,  and  combines  with  it. 
Different  views  are  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  cement  steel,  but  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  carbonization  of  the 
iron  bars,  when  heated  in  powdered  coal  with 
the  exclusion  of  air,  takes  place  by  means  of 
cyanc^n  compounds  which  are  formed  in  the 
state  of  gas,  rather  than  by  a  direct  reaction 
of  carbon  or  carbonic  oxidegas.  The  American 
bank  note  company  cement  their  engraved 
plates  in  carbon  obtained  from  fine  ivory  turn- 
ings. Bottle  glass  is  cemented  with  gypsum 
powder  or  sand,  to  fonn  Reaumur's  porcelain. 

CEMENTS,  certain  substances  which  by  their 
interposition  cause  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies 
to  adnere  together  or  to  unite,  the  action  being 
either  mechanical  or  chemical,  or  both.  The 
history  of  the  fabrication  of  cements,  like  that 
of  many  other  arts,  reaches  so  far  back  into 
the  early  ages  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  much  exactness  where  it  was  first  skilfully 
practised.  The  ancient  Egyptians  4,000  years 
ago  possessed  the  knowledge  not  only  of  ma- 
king building  mortar,  but  of  mixing  eojthy  ma- 
terials which  would  set  and  hardeu  under  water. 
In  the  construction  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
a  cement  made  of  Nile  mud  and  gypsum  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  used.  Many  of  their  sculp- 
tures in  bass  relief  were  executed  in  cement, 
and  examples  are  still  preserved  of  Egyptian 
ceilings  in  painted  stucco  of  a  date  much  earlier 
than  Solomon's  temple.  The  pictures  in  relief 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  excavations 
at  Nineveh  were  mostly  executed  in 
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Imt  the  Babylonians,  not  having  such  materials, 
covered  their  bricks  with  plastei',  on  whicli 
they  made  their  designs.  It  was  upon  the 
"plaster  of  the  wall"  of  Belshazzar's  palace 
tliat  the  mjBtio  hand  traced  the  fatal  letterp. 
Under  Nebuchadnezzar  Babylon  became  the 
first  city  in  the  world,  and  mortars  and  ce- 
ments of  variouB  kind?,  of  a  bituminous  and 
earthy  character,  were  used  in  enormous  quan- 
tities in  the  oonstraclJon  of  edifioes  and  pnblie 
works.  The  (ireeks  gave  the  subject  much 
iateUigent  attention,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
chemical  composition  and  state  of  preservation 
of  mortara  and  cements  which  have  been  found 
in  their  ancient  temples;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  in  the  earlier  development  of 
the  architectural  and  engineering  arte  by  the 
Romans,  the  Greeks  were  often  consulted  by 
them.  The  Romans,  however,  attained  to  the 
greatest  distinction  for  the  magnitude  and  du- 
rability of  their  works.  They  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent cement  for  hydraulic  purposes,  which 
they  used  in  making  concrete  with  broken 
stones  for  the  construction  of  various  piers  and 
harbors  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  early  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  properties  of  poz- 
zuolana,  which  mised  with  burned  lime  gave 
them  a  hydraulic  cement  that  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  been  since  excelled.  The  mole  or 
breakwater  of  Pozzuoh  is  one  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  durability  of  their  hydraulic  struc- 
tures. It  was  composed  of  34  arches,  sustained 
upon  piers,  built  of  brick  laced  with  stone,  and 
held  together  with  cement  made  of  pozzuolana 
and  lime.  Thirteen  of  the  piers  are  still  above 
the  wat«r,  although  they  were  built  more  than 
1,800  years  ago.  The  arched  constmction  was 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  collection  of  sand 
behind  the  mole,  v  ittuvius,  in  his  work  Se  At- 
chitectiira,aajs:  "  There  ia  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baiie,  and  the  municipal  lands  lying 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  a  kind  of  powder 
which  produces  admirable efiects;  when  mised 
with  lime  and  small  stones  it  has  not  only  the 
advantage  of  giving  great  solidity  to  common 
buildings,  but  possesses  the  ftarther  property 
of  forming  masses  of  masonry  which  harden 
under  water." — Cements  may  he  divided  into 
those  which  are  chemical  and  those  which  are 
meolianical,  or  into  the  stony  and  the  resinous 
and  glutinous.  The  atony  cements  may  be 
ag^  subdivided  into  those  which  harden  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  such  as  common  building 
mortar;  those  which  harden  when  immersed  in 
water,  as  the  hydraulic  cements;  and  those 
which  harden  principally  by  combining  with 
water,  as  gypsum  and  gypseous  cemenla.  Com- 
mon buildii^  mortar  is  made  of  lime  and  sand. 
The  preparation  of  lime  by  calcination  from 
limestone,  chalk,  marble,  and  other  forms  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  treated  of  in  tjie  article 
LiUE.  Many  kinds  of  limestones  contain  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  as  well  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  are  called  dolomitic  limestones. 
When  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
ia  46  per  cent.,  the  stone  is  called  dolomite, 
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and  has  been  pronounced  unfit  for  making 
building  mortar.  It  does  not  become  so  hot 
in  slaking  nor  set  so  soon  as  pure  lime;  but 
those  who  use  it  assert  that  in  time  it  becomes 
harder.  Some  of  the  best  lime  in  this  country 
is  made  from  atone  obtained  along  the  Hud- 
son river,  much  of  which  is  almost  pure  dolo- 
mite. Before  mixing  with  sand,  the  lime  is 
slaked,  a  process  that  requires  to  be  cai'efully 
performed  in  order  to  secure  good  results. 
Three  volumes- of  quicklime  moistened  with 
one  of  water  slakes  with  much  violence  and 
the  evolution  of  heat^  which  often  reaches 
800°  F.  If  enough  water  is  used  to  cover  the 
lime,  it  will  be  made  to  boil.  Slaked  lime  is  a 
hydrate  of  the  protoxide  of  calcium,  and  is  two 
and  a  half  or  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
quicklime  used.  All  the  water  used  in  slaking 
anould  be  added  at  once.  Less  than  is  required 
to  convert  all  the  lime  to  a  hydrate  will  cause 
a  granular  powder  to  be  formed,  which  is  of 
inferior  value.  After  the  slaking  is  completed 
the  mass  should  be  allowed  to  lie  one  or  two 
days  before  it  is  made  into  mortar.  In  the 
south  of  Europe  it  is  often  put  in  boxes  and 
kept  for  monUia,  a  practice  which  is  thought 
to  increase  its  power  of  conferring  hydraulic 
energy  to  pozzuolanas.  When  used,  the  slaked 
lime  should  be  made  into  a  creamy  paste  by 
the  addition  of  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  The  quantity  of  sand  to  be  added  de- 
pends upon  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  the 
mortar,  and  also  upon  tiie  quality  of  the  sand. 
In  order  to  prevent  shrinking,  tJiere  should  not 
be  much  more  lime  paste  than  is  sufficient  to 
fill  the  void  spaces  between  the  particles  of 
aand.  Coarse  sharp  sand  will  tiierefore  take 
more  lime  than  that  which  ia  fine,  and  will  in 
time  generally  become  hai-der.  For  bricklay- 
ing and  the  rough  or  foundation  coat  of  wall 
plastering,  the  projjortions  vary  fi'om  two  to 
three  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime  paate.  In 
the  rough  ooat  in  wall  plastering  about  one 
sixth  part  by  measure  of  cows'  hair  is  mixed, 
to  aid  in  binding.  Mortar  may  be  mixed  by, 
hand,  in  which  case  a  common  hoe  is  the  im- 
plement generally  used.  A  mill,  however, 
mixes  the  materi^smore  thoroughly,  and  when 
a  large  quantity  is  required  will  repay  the  out- 
lay. A  common  pug  mill,  such  as  is  used  for 
grinding  clay  for  brick,  answers  the  purpose  very 
well,  or  one  having  a  pair  of  heavy  rollers  mov- 
ing round  an  axis  in  a  circular  pan.  A  form 
used  in  Euro[>e  is  a  conical  mill,  which  empties 
into  a  trough  or  tube  in  which  a  spiral  band 
wound  round  a  shaft  revolves,  while  it  mixes 
the  mortar  and  carries  it  to  the  end,  when  it  is 
delivered  into  tnbs.  The  setting  and  hardening 
of  mortar  ai'e  two  distinct  processes.  Setting 
is  caused  partly  from  the  adhedon  that  takes 
place  between  the  particles  of  sand  and  lime, 
and  which  is  no  doubt  increased  by  incipient 
chemical  action,  partly  from  the  formation  of 
more  or  loss  cryslallme  hydrate,  and  probably 
to  some  extent  by  evaporation.  The  h  ' 
building  mortar  c 
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alow  cnnversion  of  tlie  li.vdrato  uf  lime  into 
carbonate  anJ  silicate,  and  the  deposition  of 
ery»tftlline  hydrate,  and  also  in  the  cohesion 
that  naturally  results  from  tlie  iong-eontinued 
apposition  of  particles  of  matter  with  one  an- 
other. There  has  been  a  lonft  and  an  nniiet- 
tlcd  eontroverBj  amonjt  chenoists,  architects, 
and  en^neera  in  regard  to  the  changen  whieh 
take  place  in  mortar  after  it  has  heen  laid  in 
walls  exposed  to  the  air,  some  maintaining  that 
the  hardening  is  chiefly  eansed  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  hydrate  of  lime  into  carbonate ; 
others  believii^  that  it  is  principally  due  to  the 
slow  formation  of  a  Plicate;  and  others  again 
that  it  is  duo  to  both  these  changes,  and  also  to 
tiie  erystailiiiation  of  hydrate  and  consequent 
packing  of  void  spaces  aided  by  the  force  of 
cflhesivc  attraction.  From  the  investigations 
of  Prof.  F.  Knhlmann  of  Lisle,  m  regard  to  the 
action  of  alkaline  silicates  upon  limestones  and 
chalk,  it  is  probahle  that  the  lime  after  becom- 
ing carbonated  is  susceptible  of  combining  with 
a  certain  portion  of  sikca^  if  this  is  present  in  a 
soluhle  condition  in  combination  with  an  alkali, 
and  forming  a  silico-carhonate  of  lime.  Petz- 
holdt  examined  several  old  mortars.  Some  that 
were  300  years  old  yielded  lime  water  when 
digested  in  fresh  water,  thus  showing  the 
ence  of  caustic  lime.  Some  portions  effervi 
in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  In  a 
sliort  time  a  stiff  jelly,  thus  revealing  the  pres- 
ence of  a  soluble  sihcate  of  lime.  He  moreover 
found  that  in  similar  mortars,  those  which  were 
800  years  old  contained  throe  times  as  much 
soluble  silicate  of  lime  as  those  which  were  only 
100  years  old.  These  experiments  not  only 
show  that  sUicification  takes  place  in  building 
mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand,  but  that  it  takes 
place  in  a  pretty  constant  rate  of  progress, 
which  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  mdopon- 
dent  of  the  degree  of  carbonization  attained 
by  the  lime. — Eydraulio  cements  are  used  in 
the  constniction  of  fortifications,  breakwaters, 
aqueducts  and  reservoirs,  canals,  foundations 
of  bridges,  and  other  works  of  military  and 
civil  engineering,  as  well  as  in  the  construction 
of  cellars  and  cisterns.  The  useful  property 
which  they  possess  of  rapidly  setting  when 
immersed  in  water,  and  of  continuously  hard- 
ening under  the  same  influence,  chiefly  results 
from  the  strong  affinity  of  caustic  lime  for 
^lica  and  alumina,  and  from  the  affinity  the 
resulting  compounds  have  for  water,  and  their 
iBSolttbility.  They  are  divided  into  two  princi- 
pal classes,  natural  and  artificial  cements.  The 
former  are  entirely  made  from  certain  rocky 
strata  or  earthy  substances,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  foreign  material ;  while  those  which  are 
artificial  are  made  by  combining  earthy  sub- 
stances with  caustic  lime,  and  sometimes  small 
portions  of  an  alkali,  Oertwn  geological  for- 
mations contain  beds  which  are  composed  of 
such  proportions  of  lime,  alumina,  silica,  the 
alkalies,  and  a  few  other  bodies  of  leas  conse- 
quence, that  after  they  are  calcined  insoluble 
compounds  are  formed  on  the  addition  of  water. 


Other  formations  osist,  of  a  less  calcareous  con- 
fctitution,  which  need  the  addition  of  caustic 
lime  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  same  or 
similar  reactions ;  and  there  are  others  whieh 
contain  too  mnch  lime  to  be  capable  of  being 
used  for  hydraulic  cement,  but  which  may  be 
employed  m  making  what  is  termed  hydraulic 
limo.  The  stone  from  which  hydraulic  cement 
is  made  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  strati- 


with  the  Appalachian  chain  of  moontdns. 
11  is  an  argillaceous  limestone,  which  yields 
on  calcination  the  proper  proportions  of  lime, 
alumina,  and  silica  to  unite  with  water  and 
form  a  hard  substance  without  slating  or  ex- 
panding, and  also  to  indurate  continuously  in 
consequence  of  other  chemical  reactions.  The 
Silurian  system,  id  the  classification  of  the  New 
York  geologists,  lies  in  strata  in  the  following 


This  formation  covers  a  large  space  in  Canada, 
N.  of  New  York,  about  the  size  of  that  state, 
and  also  a  large  area  N.  V.  of  Lake  Ontario. 
In  the  United  States  it  covers  about  half  of  the 
state  of  New  York  and  the  western  part  of 
Vermont,  whence  it  extends  in  a  belt  S.  W. 
through  eastern  New  York,  and  through  the 
states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  East  Tennessee.  It  also  appears 
in  Middle  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  covers 
a  vast  area  "W.  and  N.  W,  of  Lake  Michigan, 
600  m.  In  lon^tude  and  A'om  200  to  500  in 
latitude.  Moat  of  the  hydraulic  cement  in  New 
York  is  obtained  from  beds  in  the  Trenton  and 
lower  Held erberg  formations,  InOhiobedsare 
found  in  the  upper  coal  measures,  and  in  Illinois 
in  the  lower  carboniferous  formation  and  in  the 
NiM^ra  group.  In  Canada  there  are  beds  in  the 
saliferous  group.  Only  a  few  layers  of  tliese 
groups  are  nsed,  most  of  them  either  contain- 
ing too  little  or  too  ranch  lime.  Those  of  the 
Trenton  group  which  fiimish  hydraulic  cement 
extend  from  Vermont,  in  a  narrow  belt,  south- 
ward through  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  in 
Now  York,  pas^ng  into  Orange  county  at 
Newburgh  ;  thenco  through  Susses  and  War- 
ren counties,  New  Jersey,  into  the  state  of 
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PenDsjlTania,  appearing  iu  Berks.  Chester, 
Lancaster,  and.  York  countiea,  and  passing 
throngh  Maryland  into  Virginia,  where  thej 
are  found  in  Rockingham,  Augnsta,  Rock- 
Lridge,  Roanoke,  and  other  counties.  The 
t^ntaoulite,  or  water  Hraestono  of  the  lower 
HeHerberg  formation,  however,  fnmisheamost 
of  the  hjdranlic  cement  that  is  used  in  the 
United -States.  Lat^e  deports  are  found  in 
Oneida,  Onondaga,  Madison,  Niagara,  Erie, 
Ulster,  and  Sullivan  counties,  New  York.  The 
largest  deTelopment  of  the  manafaotnre  has 
taken  place  in  Ulster  connty.  The  deposits 
there  occupy  a  narrow  belt  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rondout  creek,  along  the  line  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  and  pass  into  N'ew  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  have  not  been  found 
east  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  following  table, 
made  from  a  larger  one  in  the  work  of  Gen,  Q. 
A.  Gillmore  "  On  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements, 
and  Mortars,"  gives  analyses  made  by  Prof.  E. 
0.  Boynton  of  four  samples  of  hydraulic  lime- 
stone, and  the  locahties  from  which  they  were 
taken : 


Culmiiate  of  Hoie 

Cai1>0Dat«  of  iflB^esi 
Silica,  dky,  tai  Insoh 

SnJphurfc  acid 

Chloride  of  ai>dlam  A 

Hy^rooHiCric  waiw  ]os 


The  limestone  from  which  cement  is  made, 
as  has  been  intimated,  varies  considerably  in 
quality  even  in  the  same  locality,  the  difference 
depending  much  upon  the  relative  position  of 
tlie  layer  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  nearer 
it  lies  to  those  strata  that  are  decidedly  cal- 
careous, the  more  it  approaches  in  character 
what  is  called  a  rich  lime,  slaking  and  expand- 
ing more  or  less.  Again,  when  the  more 
h^hly  argillaceous  strata  are  approached,  and 
the  deposit  contains  less  lime,  it  loses  energy 
and  capability  of  hardening.  Some  of  the 
stones  require  greater  time  for  calcination  than 
others,  from  20  to  40  hours  being  the  rai^. 
If  the  temperature  is  raised  too  high,  the  sili- 
cate is  partially  fused  and  the  property  of  set- 
ting under  water  destroyed.  It  is  tiierefore 
evident  that  such  stones  should  not  be  burned 
ti^etlier,  although  they  may  be  mixed  after- 
ward. Careful  inspection  is  not  always  sufB- 
ciant  to  detect  the  difference,  nor  is  diemical 
analysis  always  to  be  relied  on,  although  it  is 
quite  probable  that  those  limes  which  contain 
much  alkaline  ^icates  should  not  be  so  highly 
calcined  as  others.  Trial  kilns  capable  of 
burning  from  ]00  to  300  lbs.  should  be  ire- 
quently  used.     In  preparing  hydraulic  cement 
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for  the  market,  similar  kilns  to  those  used  for 
calcining  common  limestone  are  employed,  and 
the  processes  are  also  similar.  The  peipetual 
flame  kiln,  or  the  draw  kiln,  such  as  is  used 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  the 
one  invented  by  Friedrich  Honmann  of  Berlin, 
is  preferable.  KUns  which  are  charged  with 
alt«ruate  layers  of  fael  and  limestone  do  not 
furnish  so  equable  or  controllable  a  degree  of 
heat,  and  it  is  more  important  to  secure  this 
condition  in  calcining  hydranUc  limestone  than 
in  maku^  quicklime.  The  process  of  calcina- 
tion is  described  in  the  article  Limb.  After 
burning,  the  stone  is  passed  through  a  crush- 
ing mill  and  reduced  to  small  pieces  of  the  size 
of  beech  nuts,  and  is  then  finely  pulverized  by 
ordinary  millstones.  The  crushers  in  gener^ 
use  are  capable  of  preparing  for  the  mill  about 
350  hbls.  per  day  each ;  and  one  millstone  will 
grind  about  10  bbls.  per  hour.  One  cubic 
yard  of  stone  from  the  quarry  yields  about  9 
bbls.  of  ground  cement,  of  800  lbs.  each.  In 
Ulster  county  it  is  packed  in  barrels  as  it  comes 
from  the  spout.  The  color  of  most  of  the 
hydraulic  cement  made  in  this  countiy  is  a 
lighter  or  darker  drab,  the  depth  of  hue  de- 
pending principally  upon  the  amount  of  oside 
of  iron  #hich  may  be  present.  It  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  table  tiiat  the  hydraulic  lime- 
stones of  Ulster  and  Erie  counties,  N,  T.,  as 
well  as  theoaeatShepherdstown,  Va.,  contmn 
a  )ai^  proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
This  might  be  regarded  as  a  defect  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
magnesia  in  common  lime;  but  the  case  is 
altered  in  respect  to  hydraulic  oeraenta,  and 
they  are  considered  by  Ticat  and  Marshal 
Vafllant,  as  well  as  by  MM,  Rivot  and  Cha- 
toney,  as  being  superior  for  hydraulic  pur- 
poses on  this  account.  When  hydraulic  ce- 
ment is  to  be  used,  it  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  but  no  definite  rules  as  to  the  propor- 
tion can  be  prescribed ;  the  best  plan  being  to 
add  just  that  quantity  which  will  form  a  nasto 
of  such  a  consistence  as  can  be  manipulated 
with  facility  by  the  trowel.  When  the  cement 
is  used  to  form  grout  for  filling  in  walls,  it  re- 
quires to  be  made  thinner.  The  setting  and 
hardening  of  hydraulic  cement  are  processes 
not  so  distinctly  separated  as  they  are  in  the 
case  of  common  building  mortar.  The  setting 
and  much  of  the  hardening  take  place  simul- 
taneously, or  rather  the  setting  and  hardenii^ 
are  mostly  one  and  the  same  process ;  and  with 
some  cements  it  takes  place  almost  immediately, 
further  hardening  proceeding  slowly  by  cohe- 
sion, andbyfurther  chemical  changes  that  have 
been  commenced.  Thetimevarieswiththekind 
and  quality  of  the  cement,  some  kinds  taking  not 
more  than  ten  minutes,  while  othere  require 
more  than  as  many  hours,  to  become  hard 
enough  to  fracture.  MM.  Eivot  and  Chatonay 
state  that  in  calcination  of  an  ar^llaceous  lime- 
stone, when  it  has  been  just  sufficient  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  there 
will  be  formed  a  silicate  and  an  aluraiuate  of 
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lime,  SiO^,  8CaO,  and  Al^Os,  SCiiO,  which 
on  the  addition  of  water  become  hydrates,  SiOa, 
aOaO,  6H0,  and  A1,0,,  3CaO,  OHO.  But  if 
the  calcination  has  been  effected  with  intense 
heat,  BO  as  to  produce  partial  Titrification,  the 
reaction  will  heeome  more  complex,  BUioate  of 
alnmina  and  silicate  of  lime  being  formed  first ; 
after  which,  on  the  addition  of  water,  de- 
composition takes  place  with  the  formation 
of  hydrosiSicate  and  hydroalurainate  of  lime, 
each  contdning  three  equivalents  Of  water 
instead  of  sis.  From  the  fact  that  increased 
hjdraulioity  is  conferred  on  some  earths  which 
are  used  in  making  hydraulic  cement  by  mix- 
ii^  them  with  lime  that  has  been  slaked  a 
long  time  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  therefore 
partially  reconverted  to  a  carbonate,  it  would 
appear  that  double  decomposition  is  often  fa- 
vorable to  the  silicification  of  the  lime ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  on  quitting  its  union  witli 
carbonic  acid  it  more  readily  combines, 
sequence  of  being  in  a  nascent  state,  with  the 
silica,  which  on  leaving  its  union  with  an 
alkali  is  also  in  a  nasoent  condition.  "What 
flnence  oxide  of  iron  may  have  on  the  harden- 
ing of  cements  is  still  a  matter  of  discnssion. 
Experience  sometimes  seems  to  favor  the  idea 
Utat  it  is  beneficial  in  ultimate  hardening ;  but 
very  hard  cements  have  been  made  which  con- 
tained scarcely  a  trace  of  iron,  and  the  subject 
must  be  considered  as  involved  in  doubt.— The 
hydraulic  cements  principally  employed  in  Eu- 
rope are  the  Boman,  Portland,  Medina,  Mat- 
grove,  and  those  made  on  the  continent  fi-om 
pozzuolana,  trass,  santorin,  and  Teil  lime. 
Modern  Roman  cement,  so  called  because  of  its 
similarity  to  the  old  Roman  cement,  is  princi- 
pally made  in  England  and  France.  The  Eng- 
lish ailiicle  is  made  from  nodules,  or  septaria, 
found  in  the  Kimmeridge  and  London  clays, 
The  first  modern  Bomfui  cement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Parker  of  London,  who  patented  his  pro- 
cess in  1796 ;  it  consisted  in  calcining  the  sep- 
taria stones  nearly  to  the  point  of  vitrification, 
and  then  crusliing  and  grinding  them  to  powder 
without  admixture  of  any  other  material,  the 
product  beh^  therefore  a  natural  cements  Ro- 
man cement  is  also  made  at  Bouli^ne  from 
nodules  of  septaria  lying  in  the  same  geological 
formation,  and  does  not  essentially  differ  in 
quality  from  that  made  in  England.  Roman 
cement  is  now  made  in  England  ftom  a  clay 
shale  found  above  the  chalk  formation  in  the 
isle  of  Sheppey  and  the  isle  of  Wight.  In 
Germany  Roman  cement  is  also  made  from 
limestonesof  a  similar  character.  All  the  Ro- 
man cements  contain  a  notable  quantity  ot 
oxide  of  iron,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
table  of  analyses  by  Michaelis : 


Roman  cement  from  t)ie  RQdcrsdorf 
,  from  limestone  shale  from  the 
isle  of  Sheppey;  3,  from  limestone  forming  the 
under  bed  of  the  lead  ores  at  Tamowitz;  and 
No.  4  is  from  Hausbe^en  limestone.  Portland 
,  an  artificial  compound,  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  PortiHnd  stone,  was  first 
manufactured  by  Joseph  Aspdin  of  LeedSj  Eng- 
land. His  method  was,  according  to  his  let- 
ters patent,  to  pulverize  limestone  and  burn  it 
in  a  Kiln ;  then  to  add  an  equal  weight  of  clay 
and  thoroughly  knead  the  mixture  with  water 
to  B  plastic  mass,  which  was  dried,  broken  in 
pieces,  and  again  burnt  to  expel  all  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Since  that  time,  however,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  its  manufac- 
ture, both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
To  obtain  the  best  results,  it  has  been  found 
that  Uie  lime  should  be  in  a  state  of  carbonate 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  clay,  and  there- 
fore, pn  account  of  greater  facility  and  clieap- 
ness,  chalk  is  employed  instead  of  limestone. 
Two  methods  are  practised,  one  in  England 
and  the  other  in  Germany,  which  are  some- 
what different.  In  England  the  wet  method 
is  followed,  which  consists  in  mixing  the  ma- 
terials together  with  water  and  grinding  them 
to  a  pulp,  which,  after  evaporation  to  the 
proper  degree  of  stiffness,  is  made  into  balls 
or  bricks,  which  are  dried  and  then  calcined  to 
near  the  point  of  vitrification,  after  which  they 
are  ground  in  a  mill.  The  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  are  from  eS  to  76  per  cent,  of 
chalk  to  S5  or  35  per  cent,  of  clay.  In  Ger- 
many the  dry  method  is  preferred,  which  con- 
sists in  first  drying  the  materials  and  reducing 
them  to  powder  separately,  after  which  they 
are  mixed  with  water  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, and  made  into  bricks,  which  are  then 
dried,  calcined,  and  ground,  as  in  the  English 
method.  The  Gennans  also  add  a  certain 
quantity  of  alkali,  eiUier  soda  or  potash,  de- 
pending upon  the  quantity  which  may  already  be 
contained  in  the  clay,  but  enough  to  bring  the 
amount  to  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  for  the 
purpose  of  foiToing  a  soluble  »licate  to  act  upon 
the  lime  in  setting;  and  sometimes  a  small 
amount  of  finely  pulverized  sand  or  quartz 
rock  is  added.  In  making  mortar  of  Portland 
cement  Mr.  Lipowitz,  a  German  manufucturer, 
recommends  the  use  of  about  100  parts  of  ce- 
ment to  44  parts  of  water,  but  the  propor- 
tions are  snbject  to  variation.  Analyses  of 
four  varieties  of  Portland  cement  made  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  are  given  bj  Michaelis : 
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N"os.  1  and  4  are  English  Portland  oementa, 
No.  2  itiado  at  Stettin,  and  No.  3  at  Wildan. 
It  will  lie  rem^ked  that  in  these  instances  the 
English  oeraenta  oontain  the  largest  propor- 
tiooa  of  alkalies.  In  France  a  similar  method 
is  emplojca.  The  hydraulic  lime  of  Saint-Leger 
is  made  of  four  parts  of  chalk  to  one  of  clay. 
The  ingredients  are  gronnd  together  in  a  mill 
with  water,  and  when  sufficiently  firm  the 
mixture  is  made  into  hricks,  which  are  cal- 
cined in  a  common  kiln,  mixed  with  coke,  a 
lower  degree  of  heat  being  employed  than  m 
burning  Portland  cement.  Gen  Pft.>"ley  is  re 
garded  as  the  fonnder  of  artificial  cement  man 
ufacture  in  England.  In  182Q  he  made  a  ce- 
ment by  burning  the  riTCr  mnd  from  the  Med 
way  with  limestone  or  chalk  This  mnd,  on 
account  of  its  arglllaceons  composition,  as  well 
as  from  the  presence  of  sodium  salte,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  but  other  materials 
are  now  used,  such  as  marls  mixed  with  clay, 
and  generally  the  deposits  at  the  deltas  of  iiv 
ers.  A  natural  Portland  cement  is  made  at 
Bouli^ne,  from  a  layer  of  Kimmendge  elaj 
which  lies  about  160  ft.  below  the  strita  m 
which  the  septaria  nodules  are  tonnd  It  ii 
burned  and  gronnd  without  the  addition  of 
lime  or  any  other  material.  In  burning  this 
earth  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  bringii^ 
it  to  a  white  heat,  so  that  vitrification  b^ns  to 
take  riace.  It  has  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  English  Portland  cement,  and  requires 
less  water  for  making  into  paste  than  either 
that  article  or  the  Boulogne  Roman  cement; 
and  it  also  sets  more  slowly,  requiring  from  10 
to  20  hours.  The  reason  of  its  taking  less  wa- 
ter is  explained  by  the  theory  of  MM.  Eivot 
and  Ohatonej  that  where  cements  are  cal- 
cined at  a  high  heat  silicate  of  alnmina  and 
silicate  of  lime  are  formed,  which  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water  nndergo  decompoation  with  the 
formation  of  alnminate  and  silicate  of  lime, 
containing  each  three  instead  of  ^x  equivalents 
of  water,  which  is  the  case  when  a  heat  only 
sufficient  to  drive  off  tlie  carbonic  acid  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  employed ;  and  the  de- 
composition which  must  take  place  before  the 
final  hydration  also  explains  the  slow  settmg. 
Pozzuolana  is  fonnd  not  only  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Vesuvins,  but  in  various  places  in  Europe : 
in  Sicily,  in  Mauritius,  in  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique, and  in  several  places  in  France.  It 
is  mixed,  without  calcmation,  with  caustic 
lime.  Sometimes,  however,  the  lime  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  several  months  after  sla- 
king before  being  used,  and  this  practice  is  said 
in  some  instances  to  increase  the  hydraulic  en- 
ergy of  the  product,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  recarbonization  of  the  lime  facil- 
itating the  process  of  alieiflcation  which  takes 
place  between  the  lime  and  the  alkaline  sili- 
cates contained  in  the  volcanic  pozzuolana. 
A  substance  of  volcanic  origin  called  trass  is 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  which  has 
long  been  much  used,  especially  by  the  Dutch 
engineers,  for  hydraulic  works  in  Holland,  and 
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the  Romans  also  employed  it  many  centuries 
ago.  It  possesses  qualities  nearly  identical 
with  Italian  pozzuolana,  and  is  treated  witti 
lime  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  of  a  grayish 
color,  and  lies  in  beds  coinposed  of  fine  parti- 
cles and  small  lumps.  TTie  following  table 
showing  the  chemical  composition  of  pozzuo- 
lana and  trass  is  taken  from  Wagner's  "  Chem- 
ical Technology : " 


Total 
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A  hj  draulio  hme  obtained  at  Teil,  in  the  de- 
partment of  AidSche,  France,  has  been  fonnd 
to  possess  pioperties  which  eminently  fit  it  for 
nse  in  marine  constrnctions,  as  it  sets  and  hard- 
ens well  in  salt  water  As  analyzed  by  Prof. 
Eivot,  it  has  the  foUoivmg  composition: 
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— Various  methods  are  employed  for  a; 
ing  the  hardness  and  tensile  strength  as  well  as 
the  power  to  resist  pressure.  The  apparatus 
of  M.  Vicat  for  testing  the  hardness  and  deter- 
mining the  time  of  setting  employs  a  pointed 
pin,  which,  by  means  of  a  suitably  adjusted 
frmne,  is  driven  against  the  surface  of  a  pre- 
pared brick  of  cement  with  any  given  force, 
and  which  is  determined  by  different  weirfits 
which  are  used  as  the  motive  power.  The 
tensile  strength  is  found  by  fastening  each  end 
of  a  brick  in  a  suitable  clamp  or  socket,  and 
suspending  it  with  a  weight  attached  at  the 
lower  end.  The  force  required  to  produce 
fracture  in  this  case  will  represent  the  power 
of  cohesion  attwned  by  the  particles  of  the 
brick.  The  power  of  resisting  pressure  is 
found  by  placing  a  prepared  brick,  having  per- 
fectly plane  sides,  nnder  a  weight  which  may 
be  increased  at  pleasure.  The  crushing  and 
tractile  force  necessary  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  cement  may  be  found  by  mathe- 
matical calculation,  by  supporting  a  brick  edge- 
wise and  applying  a  weight  in  the  middle, 
which  will  esert  a  crushing  force  at  the  upper, 
and  a  tractile  force  at  the  lower  edge.  The 
jetties  which  form  the  harbor  at  Port  Said, 
the  Mediterranean  terminns  of  the  Suez  canal, 
were  constructed  of  blocks  of  concrete  made 
of  hydraulic  lime  from  Teil  mixed  witii  beach 
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sand,  and  exposed  for  several  weeks  to  the 
action  of  the  air.  This  has  also  been  used  with 
good  results  in  the  harbors  of  Marseilles  and 
Toulon,  and  at  various  other  places,  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water.  The  piers  enclosing  the 
harbor  at  the  oceun  terminus  of  the  North  sea 
canal  of  Holland  are  laid  in  Portland  cement, 
and  the  same  material  enters  into  the  struc- 
tnre  of  the  Oherbom-g  breakwater.  The 
foundations  of  Fort  Tompkins  and  Fort  Rich- 
mond in  New  York  harbor  are  composed  of 
concrete  made  of  hjdraulic  cement,  sand,  and 
fragments  of  granite,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  cement  to  three  of  sand  and  five  of 
granite.  Exterior  stucco  work  is  now  to  a 
great  extent  made  of  hjdranlio  mortar. — For 
further  information  in  regard  to  the  detwls  of 
the  teehnioai  manipulation  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing, using,  and  testing  hydraulic  ce- 
ments and  mortars,  see  "  Practical  Treatise  on 


Calcareous  Mortara  and  Cements,"  by  L.  J. 
Vicat  (London,  1937) ;  "  Observations  on  Cal- 
careous Cements,"  &o.,  by  Major  Gen.  Sir  C 
W.  Pasley,  K.  0.  B.  (London,  1847) ;  Henry 
Eeid'a  treatises  on  Portland  cement  and  on 
concrete  (London,  1868  and  1869);  the  prac- 
tical essay  of  A.  Lipowitz  on  Portland  cement 
(translated  by  W.  F.  Reid,  London,  1868) ;  the 
work  of  Dr.  W.  Miohaelis,  Die  hydmulheAen 
MotUI  (Leipsic,  1869):  Gen.  Q.  A,  Gillmore's 
treatise  on  "Lime,  Hydraulic  Cements,  and 
Mortars"  (New  York,  1872);  and  "Eeport 
on  the  Hydraulic  Lime  of  Teil,"  by  Leonard  F. 
Beckwith  C.  E.  (New  York,  1878).— The  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  composition  of  ancient  mor- 
tars, with  the  names  of  the  analysts,  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Reid's  treatise  on  concrete,  and  will 
be  found  interesting  to  peruse  in  connection 
with  the- various  theories  of  the  hardening  of 
mortars: 
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— The  mastics  and  other  oily  cements  of  Lon- 
don have  nearly  gone  out  of  use  on  acconnt  of 
their  want  of  durability.  They  were  com- 
pounds of  lime,  Band,  litiarge,  and  linseed  oil. 
Gypsum  and  gypseous  cements  are  much  nsed 
for  interna!  plastering  and  decoration.  The 
rapidity  with  which  plaster  of  Paris  sets  when 
mixed  with  water  makes  it  an  article  of  great 
value.  The  gypseous  cements  mostly  nsed  in 
England  are  Keene's  and  the  Parian.  The 
former  is  obtained  by  recalcining  plaster  of 
Paris  which  has  been  slaked  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  and  water,  and  again  slakii^ 
it  with  a  saturated  solution  of  borax.  Bitu- 
minous cements  are  employed  as  substitutes  for 
flagging  in  paving  streets,  and  to  protect  the 
oxtrados  of  arches  from  the  effects  of  water; 
and  for  this  they  have  mnch  utility,  becanse  in 
all  new  masonry  there  are  movements  which 
Assure  the  coatmgs  made  in  hydraulic  oements, 
so  that  it  is  almost  imposwble  to  render  them 
impermeable  to  water,  and  the  elasticity  of 


bituininons  cements  is  well  calculated  to  over- 
come the  defects  of  the  more  unyielding  stony 
compounds  and  render  them  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  making  repairs.  They  are  made 
from  natural  asphaltum,  which  is  mixed  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  with  hydraulic 
cement.  A  cement  which  is  made  in  Silesia 
for  covering  roofe  is  composed  of  Portland 
cement,  coal  or  wood  tar,  and  a  small  portion 
of  sulphnr.  Among  the  rednous  cements  are 
Varley's,  which  is  made  by  drying  by  means 
of  a  red  heat  IG  parts  of  pulverized  whiting, 
and  when  cold  stirring  it  in  a  melted  mixture 
of  18  parts  of  black  resin  and  one  of  beeswax. 
Sii^rs  electrical  and  philosophical  apparatus 
cement  consists  of  5  lbs.  of  resin,  1  lb.  each  of 
beeswax  and  red  ochre,  and  two  tablespoon fdl a 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  melted  together.  The  ochre 
and  plaster  should  be  previously  calcined,  and 
added  alter  the  other  mgredierita  are  melted. 
Lapidaries'  cement  for  htuding  gems  while  they 
are  being  cut  is  made  of  resin  and  red  ochre  or 
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Spanish  brown,  melted  together  and  tempered 
with  a  little  beeswax  and  tallow.  Opticians' 
cement,  for  a  amilar  purpose,  the  fixing  of 
glasses  for  grinding,  is  made  of  sifted  wood 
ashes  and  melted  pitch.  White  lead  cement, 
made  by  grinding  linseed  oil  varnish  and  white 
lead  together,  is  used  for  repairing  fractured 
bodies  of  all  kinds,  hnt  recraires  a  considerable 
time  to  harden.  Plumbers'  oementis  made  of 
two  parts  of  brick  dust  and  one  of  black  resin 
melted  together.  Iron  rust  cement  is  made  by 
mixing  50  or  100  parts  of  iron  filings  with  one 
part  of  sal  ammoniac.  When  used  it  is  moist- 
ened with  enough  water  to  form  a  paste.  The 
subseqnent  rusting  and  the  consequent  packing 
of  the  joints  to  which  it  may  be  applied  gives 
it  a  pt^ioular  value.  Sometimes  clay  may  be 
added  to  the  mlstnre  with  advantage.  A  solu- 
tion of  shellac  in  alcohol,  added  to  one  of  ian- 
glaaa  in  proof  spirit,  makes  a  cement  which  has 
considerable  power  to  resist  the  action  of 
moisture.  CoinmOB  glue,  melted  with  half  its 
weight  of  rean  and  a  small  quantity  of  red 
ochre  to  impart  body,  is  used  in  cementing 
hones  to  their  frames.  A  strong  cement  for 
stoneware  is  made  by  boiling  the  cheese  of 
skimmed  milk  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
incorporating  the  solution  with  quicklime  in  a 
mortar.  It  may  be  used  cold,  but  it  is  better 
to  warm  it.  It  joins  earthenware,  marble,  or 
any  kind  of  stone  so  that  the  seam  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  A  cement  composed  of  from 
four  to  sis  parts  of  potters'  day  and  one  of  iron 
filings,  with  enough  linseed  oil  to  form  a  paste, 
makes  a  cement  which  is  often  nsed  in  stopping 
cracks  in  steam  boilers.  In  the  distillation  of 
caoutcbonc,  the  residue  left  in  the  retort,  when 
again  mixed  with  the  distilled  oil,  or  caou- 
tohoocine,  forms  an  elastic  cement  which  is 
much  used  by  shipwrights;  and  another  tena- 
cious cement  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
caoutchouc  in  four  parts  of  coal  tar,  adding  two 
parts  of  shellac,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  an 
iron  vessel. 

CEHETiXY  (Gr.  Kot/iijr^piot,  a  sleeping  place), 
a  place  appointed  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In 
rude  states  of  society  the  dead  are  often  baried 
in  any  place  that  may  be  found  most  conve- 
nient, by  the  side  of  some  road,  or  in  some  va- 
cant spot  in  the  city ;  but  even  in  very  ancient 
times  grounds  were  often  set  apart  which 
were  especiallyapOTopriated  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead.  The  Hebrews  had  public  burial 
grounds,  imd  their  first  care  upon  aiTiving  in  a 
new  country  was  to  select  a  plot  and  reserve  it 
as  a  burial  place.  Every  city  bad  one  outaide 
of  its  walls,  that  of  Jerusalem  being  in  the 
valley  of  Sedron.  Ruins  and  mummies  have 
been  tbund  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  which  show 
that  the  burial  places  In  those  countries  in  for- 
mer times  were  of  immense  extent.  Althongh 
the  Greeks  in  later  times  adopted  from  Phry- 
gia  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  yet  their 
custom  originally  was  to  provide  cemeteries. 
Among  the  Romans  also  the  more  ancient 
practice  was  the  appropriation  of  ground  for 
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interment;  and  even  after  incremation  had 
been  introduced,  the  practice  continued,  and 
the  Appian  way  was  Ihied  wiUi  sepulchres  as 
weD  as  with  funeral  urns.  The  early  Christians 
would  seem  to  have  introduced  a  somewhat 
different  practice.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tar 
bles  had  prescribed  that  the  dead  should  not 
be  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
eai-ly  Christians,  however,  erected  some  of  their 
churches  upon  plots  of  ground  in  which  were 
interred  the  remains  of  martyrs,  and  around 
others  reserved  an  open  space  which  was  con- 
secrated tbr  the  reception  of  their  dead.  In 
the  middle  ages  also  churchyards  were  used 
for  cemeteries.  Even  the  churches  themselves 
were  occupied  in  part  for  tombs,  and  crypts 
and  vaults  were  excavated  beneath  their  fioors. 
The  church,  deriving  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  burial  of  the  dead,  inculcated  the 
importance  of  burial  in  consecrated  ground, 
over  which  it  retained  control.  To  tliis  day 
the  older  churches  in  large  cities  are  surround- 
ed by  graves,  and  in  small  towns  and  villages 
the  burial  ground  is  usually  near  the  church. 
The  increase  of  population  and  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  health  have  in  a  measure 
restored  the  ancient  practice,  and  cemeteries 
are  at  the  present  day  generally  provided  with- 
out the  limits  of  all  Iwge  towns  and  cities. — 
There  are  many  cemeteries  whicli  are  cele- 
brated. Those  ai-ound  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople have  become  very  extensive  on  ocoonnt 
of  the  practice  of  invariably  opening  a  new 
grave  for  each  corpse,  it  being  conadered 
sacrilege  to  disturb  the  dead.  The  practice  is 
also  to  plant  a  cypress  by  the  grave  of  every 
Mussulman,  BO  that  the  cemeteries  of  Constan- 
tinople are  embowered  in  forests.  Those  of 
Scutari  and  Pera  are  the  most  noted.  The 
cemetery  of  Pisa  in  Italy,  called  the  Oampo 
Santo^  is  a  beautiful  oblong  couit,  490  ft.  long 
and  ITO  ft.  wide,  surrounded  by  arcades  of  white 
marble  60  ft.  high,  and  adorned  with  ancient 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  bass  reliefs  and 
other  sculptures,  and  with  pwntings  by  the 
early  Italian  masters.  In  its  centre  is  an  enor- 
mous mound  of  earth  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Palestine  during  the  orusades,  and  for- 
merly nsed  as  a  burial  ground.  This  cemetery 
is  the  Pantheon  of  the  Pisans,  and  among  ite 
most  famous  monuments  is  the  tomb  of  Algarot- 
ti,  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  17fi4.  It 
has  given  its  name  to  burial  grounds  throughout 
Italy.  The  campo  santo  of  Bologna  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  them.  It  is  without  the  city,  and 
was  anciently  a  Oartirasian  monastery  called 
Certosa,  having  been  consecrated  as  {i  ceme- 
tery in  1801,  when  burials  within  the  city 
were  prohibited.  The  church  of  the  monas- 
tery has  been  preserved,  and  is  adorned  with 
fine  paitttii^s.  The  cemetery  occupies  the 
corridors  of  two  of  the  eloisters  of  the  con 
vent  Niches  have  been  built  in  the  walls  for 
the  reception  of  the  dead  There  is  a  lai^c 
hall  in  which  are  placed  the  busts  of  ttiOMj 
\sho  have  been  emment  for  leammg     Some 
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of  the  tombs  and  momraients  are  of  beautiful 
design,  those  of  Pope  Alexander  V.,  Francesco 
Abborgato,  and  Sigismondo  Malvezzi  Iwing  es- 
pecially remarlcable.  The  campo  santo  of  Genoa 
la  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  upon  the  slope 
of  a  hill  in  the  valley  of  the  Bisagno.  It  ia 
quadrilateral,  and  upon  the  sidee  are  terraees, 
beneath  which  are  escnvated  tlie  vaults.  In 
the  centre  is  a  clrcnlar  chapel,  with  a  dome 
supported  by  16  Doric  columns  on  each  side, 
of  dark  Oorsican  marble.  The  cemetery  con- 
tains works  by  some  of  the  best  scniptora  of 
Genoa.  It  waa  commenced  in  1838,  after  de- 
signs of  Resasoo,  a  Genoese  architect.  There 
is  a  curious  cemetery  near  Naples.  It  is  a 
parallelc^am  300  ft.  in  length,  on  three  sides 
of  which  is  a  lofty  wall,  and  on  the  fourth  an 
arcade.  It  contains  3SQ  deep  pits,  some  of 
which  are  under  tie  arcade  and  others  in  the 
open  apace  in  the  centre.    Every  morning  a 

Sit  is  opened,  and  in  it  are  deposited  all  the 
ead  bodies  which  are  brought  dnrrng  tie  day. 
At  evening  a  funeral  service  is  performed  over 
the  entire  number.  Of  other  campi  santi  the 
most  interesting  are  at  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Parma, 
and  Verona;  and  among  the  more  recent  and 
estensive  is  ttiat  of  MUan.  A  campo  santo 
after  the  plan  of  fJiat  of  Pisa  has  been  projected 
in  Berlin,  to  serve  as  a  royal  burying  place  and 
to  at^oin  a  new  cathedral.  Cornelius  designed 
for  this  some  of  his  most  celebrated  frescoes, 
but  the  building  remaiiB  unflnished.— One  of 
the  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly  of  France 
in  1791  was  to  prohibit  interments  within  the 
limits  of  cities,  and  to  reqnire  the  establish- 
ment of  cemeteries  outdde  of  those  limits.  In 
1904  four  were  authorized,  one  of  which,  PSre 
Lachmse  (now  within  the  enceinte),  has  be- 
come the  best  known.  It  was  laid  out  upon 
the  estate  called  Mont  Louis,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Louis  SIV.  to  his  confessor  P6re  de 
Laehaise.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  many  illus- 
trious persons,  among  which  are  those  of  AbS- 
lard  and  H^loiae,  La  Fontaine,  Moli^ro,  Beau- 
marchais,  Delille,  Talma,  Bellini,  Weber,  La- 
place, Onvier,  Casimir  PSrier,  Arago,  Benjamin 
Constant,  BOrne,  Eoyer-CoUard,  Marshal  Ney, 
the  painter  David,  SieySs,  Barras,  FrfedMo 
Souli^,  Balzac,  and  many  others.  Its  highest 
elevation  commands  the  city  on  one  side  and 
the  surrounding  country  on  the  other.  Its  hills 
and  valleys  are  covered  with  every  variety  of 
column,  obelisk,  pyramid,  funeral  vase,  and 
sculptured  flowers  and  garlands.  In  England 
the  French  example  has  not  been  followed,  and 
burials  are  allowed  within  the  limits  of  cities, 
sometimes  even  within  cbnrches.  In  Russia 
the  cemeteries  are  at  a  distance  from  the  cities 
and  villages,  and  planted  with  pines.  In  the 
United  States  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  cemeteries.  Many  of  them  are 
spacious,  laid  out  with  taste,  and  planted  with 
trees.  The  most  noted  and  beautiful  are 
Mount  Auburn  near  Boston,  Greenwood  in 
Brooklyn,  and  Laurel  Hill  near  Philadelphia. 
The  principal  cemeteries  in  tliis  country  will 
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be  described  in  connection  with  the  cities  neav 
which  they  are  situated. 

€ENC1,  Beatrtw,  a  beautiful  Boman  girl,  bom 
about  1583,  eseouted  in  September,  1599.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci,  who  in- 
herited great  wealth  from  his  father,  the  treas- 
urer or  minister  of  finance  of  Pius  V.  Fran- 
cesco was  a  man  of  bad  character  and  dissolute 
habits,  but  was  able  through  his  large  for- 
tune to  escape  the  punishment  of  his  crimes. 
Of  the  children  by  his  first  wife  two  were  mur- 
dered. Beatrice  was  the  eldest  of  the  three 
who  survived.  His  second  wife,  Lucreaa  Pe- 
troni,  and  Beatrice  were  taken  by  Francesco 
to  Petrella,  a  desolate  castle  among  the  Sabine 
hills  near  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  There  Bea- 
trice and  her  stepmother  were  subjected  to 
every  species  of  ignominy  and  insult.  It  was 
said  that  Beatrice  was  forced  by  her  father  to 
submit  to  incestuous  intercourse.  She  vainly 
appealed  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  for  protection, 
and  then  she  and  her  mother  resolved  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  perseontor.  Monsignore 
Guerra,  who  afterward  became  Beatrice's  lover, 
united  with  them,  and  they  employed  two  as- 
sassins to  waylay  and  kill  Francesco  as  he  was 
returning  to  Petrella.  But  the  attempt  failed. 
Beatrice  and  her  mother  afterwai'd,  on  Sept. 
9, 15S8,  drugged  Francesco,  and  Beatrice  intro- 
duced assassins  into  his  room,  and  he  was  kill- 
ed while  asleep.  One  of  the  murderers  made 
a  confession,  and  Beatrice,  her  stepmother, 
and  her  two  brothers  were  chai^d  with  the 
instigation  of  the  crime  and  subjected  to  tor- 
ture. Luerezia  and  the  elder  brother,  Giaeomo, 
admitted  their  gnilt;  but  Beatrice,  though  but 
a  girl  of  16,  long  persisted  in  muntaining  her 
innocence.  The  Cenci  family  were  connected 
with  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Rome,-  and 
strong  intercessions  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  accused.  The  great  advocate  Farinaoci 
was  heard  in  their  defence.  He  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation of  their  course  the  vices  and  crimes 
of  the  murdered  man.  He  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  acquittal  of  the  younger  brother, 
Bei-nardo,  his  guilt  not  having  been  proved; 
but  while  the  fate  of  the  others  remained  un- 
decided, the  princess  of  Santa  Oroce  was  mur- 
dered by  her  son,  and  the  pope  resolved  to 
make  an  example  of  Beatrice,  Luerezia,  and 
Giaeomo.  They  were  all  executed,  Beatrice 
displaying  the  most  heroic  courage  to  the  end. 
In  her  last  will  she  directed  that  her  property 
should  be  appropriated  for  ftimishing  dowries 
to  young  ^rls.  Her  reroiuns  were  inten-ed  at 
Montorio  in  tlie  chnrch  of  San  Pietro.  The 
vast  estates  of  the  family,  including  the  cele- 
brated villa  Borghese,  were  confiscated  and 
bestowed  upon  members  of  the  Aldobrandini 
and  Borghese  families,  relatives  of  Pope  Clem- 
ent Till,  and  the  future  Paul  T.  The  youth 
and  beauty  of  Beatrice  were  so  great  that 
her  execution  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
Eome.  The  people  would  not  believe  that  ^e 
had  been  guilty,  and  chai-ged  the  government 
with  having  condemned  her  in  order  to  obtain 
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possesaion  of  tte  estates  of  the  Oenci  famiij. 
The  indignation  was  so  strong  and  eo  lasting 
that  these  estates  were  finally  in  part  restored 
to  the  heirs  of  Giacomo  Oenci.  The  family 
assumed  the  name  of  Bolognetti  in  addition  to 
that  of  Oenci,  and  for  a  Jong  time  were  in- 
volved in  lawsnita  with  the  Borghese  family 
in  regard  to  the  Cenci  estates.  Kuratori's 
"  Annals  "  is  one  of  the  anthoritdes  in  regard  to 
Beatrice  Oenci.  Her  story  is  told  in  an  article 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  (18S8)  as  derived 
ftom  a  contemporary  manuscript ;  and  in  the 
Storia  di  Beatrice  Certci,  by  Carlo  Tito  Dalbo 
no  (Naples,  1864),  the  original  documents  and 
jndieial  proceedings  which  relate  to  it  are 
cited.  De  Oustine  has  founded  a  drama  Guer 
razzi  a  novel,  and  Shelley  a  tragedy  upon  the 
story.  II  procesm  mntinale  delta  BMtrice 
Cenci,  by  Antonio  Torrignani,  in  reftitation  of 
Gaerrazzi's  historical  romance  Beatrice  Cen 
ci,  was  published  at  Florence  in  1871  The 
celebrated  portrait  of  Beatrice,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Guido  Bern  inunedi 
ately  before  her  esecntion,  is  in  the  Barbermi 
palace  at  Borne.    Its  authenticity  is  doubtful 

CEKEDl,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  provmce  and 
33  m.  N.  of  Treviso;  pop.  about  8,000  It  is 
the  see  of'  a  bishop,  and  possesses  a  eathe 
dral,  several  churches,  mannfectories  ot  leather, 
woollens,  and  paper,  and  mineral  aprm^s 

CEXIS,  Hani,  a  mountdn  between  the  prov 
ince  of  Turin  in  Italy  and  the  department  ot 
Savoie  in  Trance,  at  Uie  junction  of  the  Graian 
with  the  Oottian  Alps.  It  is  an  elevated  pla 
teau  6,778  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  vnth  a  peak 
rising  to  the  height  of  11,457  fL  On  the  pla 
tean  is  Lake  La  Bamasse,  noted  tor  its  fine  trout 
There  is  little  v^jetation,  on  account  of  the 
force  of  the  winds  which  blow  constinUt 
Over  this  plateau  or  neck,  formed  by  a  gradual 
sinking  northward  from  the  sniumit  of  the 
chain,  iswhatisstyled  the  pass  of  Mont  Cem 
at  some  distance  from  the  mount  «n  itself 
As  a  practicable  pass  from  Gaul  to  Italy  it  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Two  centuries  be- 
fore Ohrist,  Hannibal  went  past  it  for  40  ra., 
and  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Alps  at  the 
Little  St.  Bernard.  It  first  appears  in  history 
as  an  Alpine  pass  in  A.  D.  755,  when  Pepin  led 
his  army  against  Aatolphus,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, in  aid  of  Pope  Stephen  III.  Pepin's  son 
Charlemagne  led  an  army  over  the  same  route. 
In  1174  it  was  crossed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
In  1557  the  duke  of  Alva  passed  over  with  a 
Spanish  army  to  qnell  the  revolt  in  the  Retli- 
erlands.  In  1691,  in  the  wars  of  Lonis  XIV., 
Marslial  Catinat  led  the  French  army  across, 
and  made  some  improvement  in  the  road;  but 
for  centuries  it  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
mule  path.  In  1803  Chevalier  Fabroni,  under 
the  orfei-8  of  Napoleon,  began  the  construction 
of  a  carriage  road,  which  was  completed  in 
1810,  at  a  cost  of  7,500,000  frtmcs.  This  high- 
way, 18  ft.  wide,  extending  from  Saint-Michel 
on  the  western  side  to  Susa  on  the  eastern, 
would  pye  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  SO 
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m.,  but  thewindingaof  the  road  make  it  30  m. 
An  escellent  diligence  service  was  established ; 
horses  were  changed  as  rapidly  as  on  the  best 
post  roads ;  and  at  the  zigzags,  beginning  at 
Lanslebourg  on  the  west  side,  teams  of  16 
mules  were  attached  to  drag  the  diligence 
up  the  steepest  ascents,  while  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers dismounted  and  materially  shortened 
the  distance  for  themselves  by  walliing  directly 
across  the  long  carves.  The  road  was  open 
and  safe  at  all  seasons,  even  in  winter,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  believed  to  be  the  only  prac- 
ticable way  of  crossing  the  ilps  at  this  impor 
taut  pomt  Meinnlnle  radw  ly  on  either  side 
h<id  retehul  flm  fi^iit  i>f  tin  mount  iins,  and 
about  l-^d  Mi    Itll    ai  J  ii   li  i     r    m    r  con 


ceived  the  idea  of  overcoming  by  steam  tran- 
Mt  the  gradients  of  the  pass,  by  applying  a 
principle  patented  more  than  80  years  before 
by  Charles  VignoUes  and  John  Ericsson,  and 
first  tried  by  them  on  the  Cromford  and  High 
Peak  railway  in  England.  In  1865  Fell  ob- 
tained from  the  French  and  Italian  govern- 
ments a  grant  Ui  'iti.y  down  a  railway  on  Napo- 
leon's Mont  Oenis  carriage  road ;  it  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  £8,000  per  mile,  and 
opened  in  1868.  The  main  feature  of  his  ^lan 
was  the  addition  of  a  third  central  rail,  raised 
a  foot  above  the  others,  and,  by  means  of  brakes 
and  levers,  strongly  gripped  by  horizontal  dri- 
ving wheels,  thus  enabling  trains  to  traverse 
curves  of  short  radius,  and  safely  to  ascend 
and  descend  gradients  of  1  in  15,  and  even  1 
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in  12,  From  Lanslebourg  the  track  reaches 
the  summit  4,460  ft.  above  Saint-Michelj  in  sis 
zigzags,  wiui  a  gradient  of  1  in  15  to  1  m  12i, 
in  a  distance  of  6f  m.  At  the  aiunmit  there  is 
a  nearly  level  run  of  B  m.,  and  then  begins  tlie 
descent  on  the  Italian  side  to  Susa,  over  a  tine 
extended  to  a  length  of  20  m.  by  a  series  of 
zigzags  so  continuous  that  the  view  changes 
every  moment.  The  train  slides  down  by  its 
own  momentnni,  and  all  the  mechanical  power 
is  applied  to  the  centre  brake  wliich  checks  and 
regulates  the  speed.  But  as  this  road  sui>er- 
seded  Napoleon's  carriage  road,  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  line  was  laid,  so  it  in  torn 
has  been  superseded  by  the  Mont  Oenis  tun- 
nel railway,  completed  in  IBTl.  While  it  was 
in  nse  travel  was  occasionally  suspended  by 
snow  and  floods,  though  wherever  there  was 
danger  iVom  avalanches  the  line  was  thor- 
oughly protected  by  covered  galleries.  The 
idea  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Alps  was  con- 
ceived more  than  40  years  ago.  In  1833  Jo- 
seph Medail,  a  peasant  of  Bardonecchia,  pre- 
sented to  the  king  of  Sardinia  a  plan  for  con- 
necting Piedmont  and  Savoy  by  a  rdlway 
tnnnel  from  Bardonecchia  to  Modane;  and  in 
1S43  this  plan,  accompanied  with  many  par- 
ticulars, was  approved  by  the  chamber  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  at  Chamb^ry.  In 
1845  the  Sardinian  government  invited  the 
engineer  Haus  and  the  geolc^st  Sismonda  to 

Srepai'C  designs  for  mining  a;  tunnel  through 
[ont  Genis ;  and  Maus,  turning  his  attention 
to  creating  a  machine  for  cutting  rock  rapidly, 
was  ready  in  1949  to  present  to  the  commis- 
sion at  Turin  a  plan  ior  tunnelling  the  Alps. 
The  defects  of  his  plan  were  the  cost,  want  of 
ventilation,  andwast*  of  moUve  power.  Dan- 
iel Colladon  of  Geneva  discovered  more  perfect 
means  of  ventilation,  and  also  of  transmisrion  of 
force;  and  an  English  engineer,  Thomas  Bart- 
lett,  invented  an  ingenious  machine  for  rapidly 
perforating  rocks.  Those  two  inventions,  modi- 
fied by  the  engineers  Sommeiller,  Grandis,  and 
Grattoni,  with  ftirtlier  plans  of  their  own, 
were  presented  to  the  Sardinian  parliament  in 
June,  1856,  and  experiments  for  perforating  the 
Alps  were  authorized  and  begun  at  Coscia. 
These  were  so  successful  that  parliament  ap- 
proved the  project  of  the  Alpine  tunnel,  and 
the  work  was  inaugurated  by  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  fired  the  first  mine  Aug.  81,  1857. 
In  October  and  Novemlier  piercing  by  hand 
was  begun  at  the  two  extremities,  and  a  large 
force  was  also  employed  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  water  channels,  magazines,  offices,  store- 
houses, and  honses  for  workmen.  The  waters 
of  the  Arc  on  the  north  side,  and  of  the  Mele- 
zet  on  tlie  sonthj  were  utilized  for  the  hydrau- 
lic machines  which  compressed  the  air  supplied 
to  the  tnnnel.  In  January,  1861,  the  perfora- 
ting machines,  worked  by  compressed  air,  were 
introduced  on  the  south  side  at  Bardonecchia, 
and  in  January,  1863,  on  the  north  side  near 
Modane.  The  work  was  carried  on  success- 
fully night  and  day  till  Dec.  26,  1870,  when 
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the  two  bodies  of  workmen  met  and  the  tun- 
nel through  the  mountain  was  complete.  The 
progress  of  the  perforation,  nearly  8  m.,  was 
as  follows;  on  the  Bardonecchia  side,  from 
1857  to  1861,  by  hand,  2,879  ft. ;  from  1801  to 
1871,  by  machines,  20,851 ;  on  the  Modane  side, 
from  1807  to  1883,  2,366;  from  1863  to  1871, 
by  machines,  13,886;  total  for  the  two  en- 
trances, 89,483  ft.  The  mechanical  means  were 
water-column  compressors,  pnmp  compressors, 
and  perforating  machines.  The  number  of 
workmen  employed  was  1,B00  in  winter  and 
2,000  in  summer  at  each  entrance.  When 
Savoy  in  1860  wasannexed  to  France,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  between  tlie  French  andltal- 
ian  governments  by  which  Italy  was  to  esecnte 
the  entire  work  within  ten  years,  receiving 
from  France  about  32,000,000  francs  for  one 
half  of  the  expense,  The  total  cost  of  eon- 
atniction  was  about  75,000,000  francs,  or  |1B,- 
000,000.  The  Mont  Oenis  tnnnel  (improperly 
so  called,  as  it  is  16  m.  from  the  mountain)  was 
opened  for  railway  travel  Sept.  17,  1871.  Tlie 
elevation  of  the  southern  entrance  above  the 
seais  4,287  ft;  of  the  northern  entrance,  8,802; 
of  the  culminating  point,  4,247,  The  tnnnel 
is  broad  enough  for  two  double  Hues  of  rdls. 
The  railway  does  not  run  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  tunnel ;  the  entrances  are  left  open 
only  for  ventilation,  and  the  tracks  are  laid  in 
junction  tunnels,  on  the  south  of  the  length  of 
2,484  ft.,  and  on  the  north  of  1,488.     (See 

TnSHBL,) 

CENOBITE  (Gr.  Koivdc,  common,  and  jiiog,  life), 
a  person  who  Uves  in  community  with  others 
nnder  a  common  rule.  The  term  is  usually 
applied  to  the  members  of  some  religious  asso- 
ciation who  live  in  common.  In  very  ancient 
times  the  Brahmans  of  India  formed  such  asso- 
ciations, St,  Pachorains  established  a  ccenobium 
or  monastic  institution  on  Tabennte,  an  island 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  340.  Those  members 
of  religious  orders  living  in  cloisters  and  con- 
vents were  called  cenobites,  as  distinguished 
from  the  anchorites  who  lived  in  solitude. 

CEKSEB,  a  vessel  for  burning  and  wafting 
incense,  used  in  the  celebration  of  religious  rites 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Eo- 
mans,  and  still  retained  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
ehnrch.  The  Hebrew  censer  appeai-s  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  chafing  dish,  with  or  without 
handles,  which  the  high  priest  carried  into  the 
sanctuary  or  placed  on  the  altar  of  incense. 
That  used  in  the  Catholic  clinrch,  also  called  a 
tliurible,  is  a  vessel  shaped  much  like  a  goblet, 
with  a  perforated  lid,  swung  by  long  chains, 
and  carried  by  an  acolyte. 

CENSOB  (Lat  centre,  to  estimate),  the  ritle 
of  Roman  mamstrates  of  high  dignityand  great 
infinence,  instituted  in  the  year  443  B,  C.  The 
office  was  vested  in  two  persons,  originally 
elected  for  five  years,  from  and  by  the  patrician 
order;  but  later  changes  introduced  by  the 
dictator  Mamercus,  483  B.  C,  and  afterward, 
reduced  the  term  of  the  office  to  18  months, 
and  made  it  attunable  by  ]>lebeians,  of  whom 
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Enljlng,  who  had  also  heen  the  first  dictator 
of  that  order,  was  the  first  elevated  to  this 
dignity  (351);  and  in  131  even  both  censors 
were  plebeians.  They  had  all  the  enagns  of 
consular  dignity  except  the  lictOrs,  and  wore  a 
robe  of  scarlet.  ITieir  office  was  to  take  the 
regalar  census  and  keep  the  rolls  of  all  Boman 
citizens,  to  distribute  tnem according  to  ordeis, 
tribe^  &c.,  to  Talne,  register,  and  tax  their 
property,  to  control  pablic  morals  and  manners, 
to  fill  remarkable  vacancies  in  the  senate,  to 
choose  the  prine^  seriatvi,  to  manage  the 
funning  of  the  revenues,  customs,  and  salt 
monopoly,  to  contract  for  repairs  of  public 
buildings  and  roads  in  Rome  and  Italy,  &c. 
They  had  the  right  of  punishing  moral  and 
politiod  transgressions  committed  by  citizens 
of  distinction  with  marks  of  ignominy,  by  ex- 
pulsion from  the  senate,  and  even  by  degradur 
tion  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  order ;  for  which 
punishments  the  ill-treating  of  members  of 
their  familiea,  extravagance,  and  the  pai'suit 
of  mean  professions,  were  regarded  as  sufficient 
reasons;  but  their  decisions  were  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  them- 
selves to  its  jurisdiction.  The  dignity  of  censor 
vta»  regarded  as  most  honorable,  and  ori^nallv 
only  those  were  eligible  who  had  passed  througn 
all  other  offices.  The  emperors  assumed  it  un- 
der the  title  of  morum  prmicti  ;  Decius  desired 


CENS0B1NV8,  a  Latin  grammarian  and  chro- 
nologist  of  the  8d  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  accenta,  cited  by  Oaasiodorns,  but  lost. 
Only  a  fl-agment  of  his  work  De  MetrU  is  ex- 
tant He  is  known  principally  by  a  cnrioos 
work  entitled  De  Die  Natali,  treating  of  the 
generation  of  man,  bia  natal  hour,  the  mfineuce 
wluch  the  genii  and  stars  exercise  over  his  des- 
tiny, and  of  the  climacteric  periods  of  his  life. 
He  also  discusses  music,  religious  rites,  and 
matters  relating  to  astronomy,  chronology,  and 
cosmography.  By  this  work  the  coramenoe- 
ment  of  the  era  of  ^abonassar  and  other  datea 
have  been  fixed,  and  Oensorinus  has  therefore 
been  named  by  Scaliger  eximius  et  doctiasimm 
tempcrmn  mndex.  The  first  edition  of  Oenso- 
rinus is  in  quarto,  without  date,  place,  or  print- 
er's name;  .the  second  was  that  of  Bologna,  in 
1497 ;  the  last  is  a  German  edition,  by  Gruber, 
in  1805, 

CENSOKSHIP  OF  TBE  PBBSS,  a  regulation  by 
which  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  are 
subjected  to  the  examination  of  certain  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  officers,  who  are  empowered  to 
authorize  or  forbid  their  publication.  Such  a 
regulation  was  suggested  by  Plato,  and  an  in- 
formal censorship  existed  in  the  times  of  Greece 
and  Borne.  Thus  all  the  copies  of  the  works 
of  Protagoras  were  burned  at  Athens  by  sen- 
tence of  the  areopagus,  because  he  had  express- 
ed doubts  concerning  the  existence  of  the  gods. 
Satirical  works  and  writings  on  magic  were 
often  condemned  to  He  flames  by  the  Roman 
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emperors,  and  Diocletian  ordered  the  sacred 
boobs  of  the  Christians  to  be  burned.  After 
the  church  acquired  a  share  in  the  civil  power, 
it  induced  the  state  to  condemn  heretical  Moks, 
and  the  writings  of  Arius  were  burned  by  edict 
of  Oonstantine.  Subsequently  there  were  nu- 
merous enactments  by  popes  and  councils 
against  the  works  of  heretics,  sanctioning  the 
l>riadple  that  books  objeoted  to  by  the  cnnrch 
sbonld  be  suppressed.  This  principle  was 
maintained  throughout  tlie  middle  ages,  authors 
often  aa  a  voluntary  act  of  respect  submitting 
their  works  before  publication  to  the  judgment 
of  the  higher  clergy.  The  fii-st  euunent  instance 
of  tliis  kind  was  that  of  Antpert,  a  Benedioline 
monk,  who  in  7G8  sent  his  "  Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse"  to  Pope  Stephen  III.,  begging 
him  to  pnblish  tlie  work  and  make  it  known. 
The  invention  of  printing  and  tlie  increasing 
number  of  books  called  forth  new  and  stricter 
prescriptions  of  censorship,  and  there  stiD  re- 
m^n  copies  of  books  printed  in  1479  and  1480 
which  are  accompanied  with  solemn  approba- 
tions and  attestations  in  their  favor.  In  1486 
Berthold,  arehbishop  of  Mentz,  issued  a  man- 
date forbidding  the  publication  of  any  work  m 
tie  German  language  unless  it  should  be  first 
read  and  approved  by  one  of  four  censors  whom 
he  appointed.  Shortly  after  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
addressed  a  bull  to  the  archbishops  of  Cologne, 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg,  according  to 
which  no  book  should  be  printed  without  spe- 
cial express  license  from  the  clergy.  Finally, 
in  1515,  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  assembled 
at  Rome,  decreed  that  in  future  no  books  should 
be  printed  in  any  town  or  diocese  unless  they 
were  previously  inspected  and  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his 
deputy,  or  by  the  inquisitor  of  the  diocese  or 
his  deputy,  or  if  at  Rome  by  the  pope's  vicar 
and  the  roaster  of  tlie  sacred  palaco.  Every 
work  which  was  approved  was  to  be  counter- 
signed by  the  hand  of  the  censor,  and  any 
publiontion  not  thus  countersigned  was  to  be 
burned  and  its  author  or  editor  excommuni- 
cated. Thus  was  a  general  censorship  of  the 
press  consummated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  has  since  been  enforced  by  that 
church  in  countries  where  it  has  had  the  power. 
Its  "Index  of  Prohibited  Books"  was  begun 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  has  been  from 
time  to  time  republished  and  enlarged.  It  has 
also  an  "Index  of  Expurgated  Books." — In 
countries  where  the  reformation  prevailed,  the 
censorship  was  not  abolished.  Licensers  of 
books  were  appointed  in  England,  who  were 
for  the  most  pcjt  bishops ;  and  in  tlie  reign  of 
Cbarlesl.  complaints  were  laid  before  the  houie 
of  commons  agfunst  Ar  I  shop  Laul  d  b  s 
associates,  because  a.,  was  alleged,  t  as  m 
posable  to  obtain  fr  n  tl  e  n  pern  -s  on  to 
publish  a  book  wr  tten  agamst  poj  erv  A 
general  system  of  een  orshp  was  estallsled 
bv  a  decree  of  the  star  el  an  ber  dated  June 
11,  1C87,  which  remaned  n  for  e  dirng  the 
civil  war,  and  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  par 
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liament  in  1643.  It  was  against  this  act  that 
Milton  wrote  his  "  Areopagitica :  a  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing."  "  Para- 
dise Lost  "itself  was  in  danger  of  being  sup- 
pressed because  the  simile  of  Satan  compared 
with  the  rising  sun,  in  the  tirst  book,  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  political  allasion.  Parlia- 
ment took  several  measnres  against  "  scandal- 
ous, seditious,  libellous,  and  unlicensed  pam- 
Ijhlets."  In  1653  the  conncil  at  Whitehall  or- 
dered that  no  person  should  print  anj  matter  of 
pnbUo  news  or  intelligence  without  leave  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  licensing  system,  and 
with  it  the  censorship  of  the  press,  was  abol- 
ished in  England  in  1694  in  the  reip  of  Wil- 
liam and  Majy,  but  the  question  of  its  revival 
was  agitated  m  pariiament  some  time  later, — 
A  general  censoi^ip  of  the  press  existed  under 
the  old  French  mouarohj.  Originally  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops,  it  passed  by  degrees  to 
the  doctors  of  the  feculty  of  theology ;  bnt  this 
fecultybecomingdividedintopartnefl  on  matters 
of  controversy,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom 
took  the  censorship  from  it  in  1658.  He  ap- 
pointed four  royal  censors  with  an  annual  sti- 
pend to  esamine  all  works  without  distinction, 
and  no  writing  couid  be  printed  or  sold,  and  no 
dramatic  piece  performed,  unless  approved  by 
one  of  them.  At  the  ontbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion the  censorship  was  abolished  and  entire 
liberty  of  the  press  proclaimed,  but  in  the  reign 
of  violence  which  followed  there  was  no  safety 
for  obnoxious  jonmals  or  writers.  Napoleon 
during  the  consulate  limited  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  works  of  a  certain  size,  but  suhgected 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  to  a  strict  inspec- 
tion. By  a  decree  of  the  council  of  state  in 
1810,  a  complicated  system  of  censorship  was 
revived  in  France.  Even  after  a  book  had 
been  oxammed,  approved,  and  printed,  it  could 
he  seized  by  the  minister  of  police  and  its  sale 
stopped,  a  memorable  instance  of  which  was 
the  uestrucfion  of  the  whole  first  edition  of 
Mme.  de  Stall's  De  PAUemagne.  After  vari- 
ous modifications  of  the  censorship,  Chaites  X., 
upon  coming  to  the  tiirone,  abolished  it  alto- 
gether, but  soon  after  suspended  the  liberty 
of  the  periodical  press.  This  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  fall  in  1830,  after  which  the  press 
once  more  became  free.  Under  the  empire  of 
Lonis  Napoleon  the  Parisian  newspapers  were 
subjected  to  strict  supervision  and  occasional 
suppression;  and  the  republic  of  1870  main- 
tains tlie  same  system.  A  general  censorship 
of  the  press  is  maintained  in  Russia.  By  the 
Spanish  oonstitution  of  18S7  the  previous  cen- 
sorship was  abolished,  and  all  Spaniards  may 
print  their  thoughts  freely,  sulgeot  only  to  the 
laws.  ThedeterminalJon  of  offences  committed 
by  means  of  the  press  belongs  to  juries  impan- 
elled for  that  pnrpose.  In  Switzerland  ance 
1880  no  censorship  has  existed,  but  the  liberty 
of  the  newspaper  press  is  veiy  much  restricted, 
by  laws.  By  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  of  1827,  the  Hellenes  have  the  right 
of  puMishing  freely  their  thoughts,  abstaining 
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however  from  violations  of  decency,  from  per- 
sonal calumny,  and  from  attacking  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion.  Jn  Sweden, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Den- 
mark, no  authoritative  censorship  exists,  but 
upon  those  who  offend  throngh  the  press  pen- 
alties of  various  degrees  of  severity  are  imposed. 
These  penalties  are  most  rigorous  in  Denmark. 
The  liberty  of  the  German  press  has  been  even 
more  unsettled  than  the  political  government 
of  Germany.  While  the  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Austria  had  vainly  sought  to  establish  oni- 
form  rules  to  check  the  press  in  all  the  states, 
Frederick  tlie  Great  granted  uniform  liberty  to 
the  press  in  his  dominions,  "  because  it  amused 
him."  During  the  ascendancy  of  the  French 
republic  the  press  was  arbitrarily  checked 
in  most  of  the  states,  though  it  was  free  in 
Bavaria,  Holstein,  and  occasionally  in  Hesse 
and  Mecklenburg.  The  censorship  was  subse- 
quently abolished  in  some  of  the  smaller  states, 
as  Nassau,  WUrtemberg,  and  Saxe-Weimar; 
but  a  congress  of  the  German  rulers,  assembled 
at  Carlsbad  in  1819,  extended  it  over  all  print- 
ed publications  under  20  sheets.  Permission 
also  had  to  be  ohtwned  for  selling  foreign  books. 
The  French  revolndon  of  1830  prompted  the 
German  people  to  demand  complete  freedom 
from  the  censorship,  ezcept  in  cases  specified 
by  tlie  diet;  but  though  liberal  regulations  were 
obtained,  they  were  upheld  only  a  short  time, 
and  there  was  a  gradnal  reaction  toward  the 
decree  of  Carlsbad.  The  movements  of  1848 
everywhere  established  the  freedom  of  the 
press;  and  though  the  subsequent  reaction  cur- 
tailed it  here  and  there,  the  censorship  has 
since  remained  abolished.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  there  never  has  been  a  censorship 
of  the  press.  There  are  laws  against  publica- 
tions oi^  a  scandalously  immoral  character,  but 
in  genei'al  the  only  restraint  upon  printing  or 
circulating  any  class  of  books  is  found  in  the 
public  sentiment. 

CEMSCS)  an  official  enumeration  of  persons  and 
their  property,  generally  with  such  facts  as  tend 
to  show  (heir  moral,  social,  physical,  and  in- 
dustrial condition.  In  the  Pentateuch  the  enu- 
meration of  the  people  is  repeatedly  enjoined, 
and  the  most  ancient  statistioal  record  of  the 
kind  is  that  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  There 
is  record  of  a  census  in  China  ordained  by 
the  emperor  Yee  2043  B.  C,  and  of  one  in 
Japan  under  the  mikado  Sujin  in  the  last  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Under  the  eonstitulion  of 
Solon,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  and 
re^stered  (ri/js^paro,  tI^ij)  into  four  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  taxable  property 
or  income.  The  Roman  census  originated  in 
the  distribution  of  citizens  into  classes  effected 
by  Servius  Tulliua,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  in 
a  most  solemn  manner  on  the  Campus  Martins, 
where  every  citizen  had  to  appear,  and  to  de- 
clare upon  oath  his  name  and  dwelling,  the 
nnmber  and  age  of  his  children,  and  the  value 
of  his  property,  under  the  penalty  of  having 
his  goods  confiscated,  and  of  being  scourged 
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and  aold  fci  a  hlavc  Tliy  whole  population 
was  divided  into  sn  oltisaes  baaed  upon  prop- 
erty qnalifloations,  eaoh  comprising  a  number 
of  centanes  Angnstus,  who  had  the  population 
numbered,  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  census 
and  improved  tlie  mode  of  taking  it. — In  the 
16th  century  the  practice  of  keeping  church 
registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  out 
of  which  grew  the  modern  systems  of  record- 
ing the  movements  of  the  population,  came 
into  use.  No  esact  popular  enumerations  were 
made  in  the  17th  century,  bnt  in  the  18th 
great  progress  was  made  in  the  development 
of  statistical  science.  In  Eussia  partial  census- 
es were  taken  by  order  of  the  government  in 
1700,  1704,  1705,  and  ITIO.  In  1719  a  com- 
mission was  oi^nized  by  Peter  the  Great  to 
visit  the  principal  provinces  of  the  empii-e  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  general  census.  The 
commission  was  charged  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  peasants,  mechanios,  domestics,  and  per- 
sona without  regular  employment.  The  whole 
population  was  returned  escepting  females, 
itlio  were  omitted  because  the  census  was 
taken  solely  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  mili- 
tary oonaoription.  Females,  however,  were 
safeequendy  included,  but  returned  with  less 
exactness  than  the  mdes.  In  1722  insane  and 
infirm  persons  without  means  of  subsistence 
were  included  in  the  enumeration,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  a  census  should  be  taken  at  inter- 
vals of  twenty  years.  Accordingly  enumera- 
tions were  taken  m  1743, 1782, 1782,  and  1796. 
The  takingof  the  census  was  eventually  vested 
iu  the  central  administrations  of  the  provinces, 
which  were  held  responsible  for  its  correct- 
ness. As  early  as  1802  a  "central  bureau  of 
statistics"  was  organized  under  the  direction 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  to  whicli  the 
results  of  the  statistical  inquiries  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  government  were  trans- 
mitted, and  which  published  from  time  to  time 
statistical  exhibite  of  the  public  administration, 
population,  territorial  extent  and  subdivision, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  of  the  em- 
pire. The  central  bureau  of  statisties  was 
reorganized  in  1852,  and  again  in  1858,  under 
the  name  of  "central  statistteat  commission," 
which  has  chai^  of  the  preparation  and  pub- 
Ucation  of  statistic^  information  of  various 
kinds ;  but  one  of  il«  chief  fimctions  is  the 
enumeration  of  the  population.  Censuses  were 
taken  in  1812,  1815,  1834,  1851,  1858,  and 
1867.  Formerly  the  range  of  inquiries  was 
very  limited,  but  in  the  most  recent  censuses 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  legal 
population  by  sexes ;  the  number  of  houses  in 
towns,  and  of  estates  in  villages  and  country 
and  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels-  be 
nevolent  institutions,  schools,  fdrs,  markets, 
post  stations,  and  manttfacturing  establish- 
ments. The  census  Is  taken  by  means  of 
Sirtnted  schedules  which  are  distributed  and  col- 
Eoted  by  the  local  administrative  authorities. 
The  time  in  which  the  census  is  to  be  taken  is 
3xed  by  the  government,  a  longer  time  being 
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jillowed  for  tlie  Asiatic  than  for  the  European 
provinces.  The  digesting  and  publication  of 
the  returns  devolve  upon  the  fcentral  statis- 
tical authorities.  A  separate  mode  of  taking 
the  census  prevails  in  the  province  of  Finland, 
which  has  a  special  statistioal  burean.  It  is 
taken  by  the  civil  authorities  in  coijnnction 
with  the  clergy,  and  relates  exdnaively  to 
population, — In  Prussia  census  taking  dates 
from  the  time  of  Frederick  William  I.,  by 
whom  measures  were  instituted  to  ascertain 
tlie  number  of  the  population.  This  was  done 
through  officers  of  the  government,  not  by  an 
actual  enumeration,  bnt  by  calculations  based 
on  various  data.  This  imperfect  system  was 
greatly  improved  by  Frederick  II.  From  1 748 
to  the  close  of  the  century  nn  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  su- 
perior authorities  of  each  province,  was  made 
annually,  except  during  a  few  years  when  it  was 
prevented  by  war.  In  1805  a  central  burean 
of  statistics  was  organized,  which  has  existed 
with  progressive  changes  in  its  constitution 
to  the  present  time.  It  embraced  within  its 
functions  general  statistios;  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths;  schools  and  churches;  medical 
statistics;  and  statistics  of  mechanical  trades 
and  maniifaotures.  At  firstinqniries  into  these 
various  subjects  were  made  annually;  but  after 
1820  annud  inquiries  were  made  only  as  to  the 
general  movement  of  the  population  and  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  information  relating  to 
the  other  subjects  being  collected  once  in  three 
years.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  customs 
union  in  1834,  the  existing  system  of  triennial 
population  censuses  was  adopted.  At  first  the 
inquiries  rebted  to  the  actual  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  sex  (arranged  in  yearly 
classes),  birthplace,  and  civil  condition;  mental 
and  physical  disabilities;  school  attendance, 
religion,  immigration,  and  emigration.  In  1840 
the  enumeration  was  made  by  names,  which 
resulted  immediately  in  a  large  increase  in 
the  poJ)ula1Jon  returns.  In  1846  the  number 
of  families  was  determined;  in  1849  the  dis- 
tributJon  of  the  population  by  habitations;  in 
1858  the  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  be- 
tween 17  and  46  yeai-s  of  age  was  returned 
in  five  classes;  in  1861  the  unmarried  and  wid- 
owed were  specially  claasifled,  and  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  language  spoken,  and  the  social 
condition  and  occnpation  of  the  people.  The 
Prussian  census  is  t^ken  by  civil  officers  in  De- 
cember, on  one  day,  by  means  of  printed 
schedules.  Besides  the  census,  extensive  sta- 
tistical information  relating  to  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  is  prepared  and  published  by  the 
statistical  bureau,  and  by  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  In  most  of  the 
minor  German  states  the  census  is  taken  tri- 
ennially  under  the  regulations  of  the  customs 
union,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  Pmsdan' 
system.  In  Bavaria,  besides  the  triennial  census, 
a  more  extended  one  is  taken  every  12  years. 
The  first  census  of  the  new  German  empire  was 
taken  Dec.  1,  1871.— The  first  census  in  Ans- 
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tria  was  taken  in  1754,  and  was  followed  hj 
a  general  enumeration  of  the  population  at 
triennial  periods.  Until  185T  this  information 
waa  obtained  for  military  purposes ;  but  in 
tbat  jear  a  new  oenauH  law  was  made  whieli 
provided  that  a  census  sliould  be  talten  every 
sis  years  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  should 
embrace  an  enumeration  of  the  population  and 
the  useful  domestic  animals.  Printed  aehednlea, 
with  detailed  instmctionB,  are  distributed  by 
municipal  and  administrative  officers,  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  heads  of  families,  owners  of 
tenement  houses,  and  those  in  chai^  of  con- 
vents, schools,  and  public  institutions.  Any 
person  refusing  to  furnish  the  required  infor- 
mation is  liable  t«  punishment  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  mqniries  relate  to  the  com- 
position of  families,  including  seryants,  age, 
Bex,  names,  and  titles,  civil  state,  social  condi- 
tion, religion,  occupation,  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths,  and  the  number  of  cities,  towns, 
hamlets,  villages,  dwellings,  and  renters.  The 
numtwr  of  Austrian  subjects  living  in  foreign 
parts  is  obtained  through  the  imperial  lega- 
tions. The  census  returns  are  tabulated  and 
published  by  the  "central  statistical  commis- 
sion," under  whose  direction  many  other  sta- 
tistioal  inquiries  are  carried  on. — In  Sweden 
the  Hoience  of  statistics  has  been  more  particu- 
larly cnltivated  than  in  any  other  country.  As 
early  as  1686  a  law  was  promulgated  requiring 
the  dei^  to  keep  registera  of  marriages,  legiti- 
mate and  ille^timate  births,  deaths,  persona 
removed  from  or  settled  in  the  parishes,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  arranged  by  habitations  and 
households.  This  information  was  tabulated, 
and  published  for  the  tirst  time  in  1749  by  the 
Stockholm  academy  of  sciences,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  total  population  of  the 
realm.  After  1749  annual  consolidated  re- 
turns were  made  by  the  clergy.  In  addition, 
general  censuses  were  taken  at  irregular  inter- 
vals from  174y  to  1775,  and  subsequently  at 
qninqnenniat  periods.  These  censuses  exhibited 
the  number,  sex,  t^,  and  occupation  of  the 
inhabitanta;  the  number  and  sex  of  married 
and  single  persons,  widows,  and  widowers; 
the  number  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in- 
sane ;  of  pupils  attending  schools ;  of  persona 
not  belon^ng  to  tlie  established  church ;  and 
the  number  of  inmates  of  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  prisons.  To  these  waa  added  in  1S04  the 
number  of  vaccinated  persons ;  in  1821,  the 
number  of  first,  second,  and  third  marriages, 
the  age  of  the  mamed,  the  number  of  lepti- 
mate  children  deceased  when  less  than  a  year 
old,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  and  emi- 

S rants;  in  1831,  the  number  of  marriages, 
irths,  and  deaths  among  all  classes,  the  num- 
ber of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children,  still- 
bom,  and  deceased  in  their  second  and  third 
year,  by  months;  the  number  and  age  of  per- 
sons deceased  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  pris- 
ons ;  and  the  movement  of  the  population  not 
belonging  to  the  established  church.  The  cen- 
sus is  taken  every  five  years,  by  means  of 


printed  schedules,  through  the  joint  agency  of 
the  civil  authorities  and  the  clergy.  The  most 
It  was  taken  Deo.  31,  1871.  A  separate 
IS  is  taken  of  the  Laplanders  and  Finns. 
The  governors  of  provinces  are  required  topre- 
pare  every  five  years  statiatioal  summaries  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects  not  included  in  the  census. 
A  centra!  statistical  bureau  was  organized  in 
1837,  charged  with  the  superintendence  and 
publication  of  population  and  otiier  statistics. 
There  has  been  a  decennial  census  in  Norway 
1 1815,  the  last  having  been  taken  Deo.  31, 
.  Inquiries  are  made  as  to  age,  sex,  civil 
state,  number  of  families  and  inhabitants,  use- 
ful domestic  animals,  and  the  tenitorial  area 
of  each  district.  Annual  exhibits  are  made  up 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  of  commerce 
and  navigation;  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; and  of  the  population  Bufteringfromphys- 
'  or  mental  disabilities. — General  censuses 
1  taken  in  Spain  in  1787  and  1798.  The 
nest  one  waa  taken  in  1857,  and  was  followed 
by  another  in  May,  1880,  which  is  the  last  gen- 
eral census.  The  population  was,  however, 
determined  by  calculation  in  1867.  The  in- 
quiries relate  to  name^  ses,  age,  birthplace, 
civil  condition,  occupation, .  physical  disabili- 
ties, degree  of  education,  school  attendance, 
habitation,  and  the  distribution  of  population 
in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Tlie 
census  is  taken  in  one  night,  by  government 
officials  chai^d  with  tlie  coUection  and  con- 
solidation of  the  returns. — In  Demnark  a  gen- 
eral population  census  was  taken  every  five 
years  between  1840  and  1860.  It  is  now 
decenninl,  the  last  having  been  tflken  Feb.  1, 
1870.  The  movement  of  the  population  is  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  civil  registers. — Tlie  first  di- 
rect and  simultaneous  enumeration  of  the  people 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  made 
Jan.  1,  1804,  in  pursuance  of  n  law  passed  the 
preceding  year,  providing  fora  decennial  census. 
The  enumeration,  made  by  means  of  household 
schedules,  was  completed  in  one  day,  and  com- 
prised inquiries  as  to  sex,  age,  civil  condition, 
occupation,  nationality,  habitual  or  accidental 
sojourners,  and  the  present  and  absent. — In 
Switzerland  census  taking  was  instituted  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  1860  a 
law  was  enacted  prescribing  a  decennial  cen- 
sus for  the  whole  federation,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  first  census  under  tiie  law  was  taken. 
The  inquiries  include  sex,  age,  civil  condition, 
origin,  birthplace,  domicile,  religion,  language, 
phyMcal  disabilities,  immigration,  the  distribu- 
tion of  real  property,  and  the  number  of  fami- 
lies and  of  habitations  and  other  buildings. — 
Belgium  ranks  among  the  first  nations  of  the 
world  in  completeness  of  its  national  statistics. 
In  1841  a  central  oommisMon  was  established 
by  royal  decree.  A  general  census  was  taken 
in  1846.  In  1856  a  new  law  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  a  general  census  should  be  taken 
every  ten  years,  which  should  exhibit  the  ac- 
tual as  well  as  the  legal  population.  The  pre- 
scribed inquiries  include  surnames  and  Chris- 
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tian  names,  sex,  age  by  year  and  month,  birth- 
place, civil  condition,  occupation,  domicile, 
and  town  and  conntry  population.  In  the 
aecond  census,  taken  under  this  law  in  18fi0, 
ooraprehenwve  inquiries  into  the  agricultural, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
kingdom  were  made.  Three  sohedulea,  print- 
ed in  the  French,  Grerman,  and  Flemish  lan- 
guages, were  distributed  and  collected  in  one 
day  respectively  by  special  census  agents.  The 
statistics  of  schools  and  public  institutions  were 
taken  by  means  of  special  schedules.  The  oen- 
Bus  of  the  array  was  taken  by  the  military 
authorities.  Refusal  to  furnish  information  to 
the  census  agents  was  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  In  1858  a  special  census  of 
deaf  mutes  and  blind  was  taken.  The  census 
returns,  together  with  the  yearly  abstracts 
from  the  civil  registers,  and  the  results  of  spe- 
cial inquiries,  are  prepared  for  poblioatlon  by 
the  cejitral  statistical  commission.  A  census 
was  taken  Deo,  1,  1870.— In  the  Netherlands 
the  census  ia  taken  decennially,  the  last  da- 
ting Dec.  31, 1871.  It  embraces  inquiries  as  to 
name,  sex,  ^e,  place  of  birth,  civil  state,  pro- 
fession, occupation,  or  condition,  physical  dis- 
abilities, religion,  number  of  families  and  habi- 
tations. The  army  and  navy,  inmates  of  hos- 
pitals, almshouses,  prisons,  schools,  and  public 
institutions  generally,  are  separately  enumer- 
ated.— The  present  bureau  of  statistics  in 
Italy  was  organized  in  1800,  with  the  well 
known  statistician  Dr.  P.  Mftestri  as  chief. 
Pi-ovision  was  made  for  decennial  censuses,  the 
first  of  which  was  taken  in  1861,  and  the  latest 
Deo.  81,  1871.  It  was  taken  by  municipal  and 
administrative  officers,  in  one  day,  by  means 
of  previously  distributed  schedules,  embracing 
inquiries  designed  to  show  the  actual  popula- 
tion by  age,  sex,  civil  state  and  domestic  rela- 
tions, families,  habitations,  nativity,  religion, 
language,  physical  and  mental  infirmities,  oo- 
onpation,  emigration  and  immigration,  aggre- 
gations of  population  by  communes,  and  a^re- 
gations  of  habitations.  The  census  returns 
were  revised  by  local  commissioners  appointed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  published  in 
three  large  volumes  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  bureau  of  statistics. — The  first  gen- 
eral enumeration  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
was  made  in  1836.    The  census  was  taken  an- 


Prior  to  1861  a  mei'C  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants was  made ;  since  that  date  the  range 
of  inquiries  has  been  greatly  extended  and  more 
comprehensive  official  publications  have  ap- 
peared. The  movement  of  the  population  is 
determined  fW)m  civil  registers  kept  by  the 
municipal  authorities.  Tables  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  are  published  at  irregular  inter- 
vals.— In  Turkey  the  object  of  the  census, 
which  is  very  imperfect,  is  to  provide  the  basis 
for  taxation  and  conscription.  A  census  officer 
in  each  province  prepares  an  annual  exhibit  of 
the  number  of  births,  deaths,  absentees  and 
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travellers,  public  health,  movement  1  I 
property,  taxable  values,  and  losses  by  h  dis 
ease,  &c.  An  annual  statement  is  p  par  d  by 
the  head  of  each  village  of  the  t^e,  p  n, 
religion,  military  service,  liability  t  ta  at  n, 
&c.,  of  every  male  inhabitant  unde  h  j 
diction.  This  statement  is  transm  tt^  t  th 
comptroller  of  the  census  of  the  pf  vm  ,  d 
by  him  forwarded  after  verification  to  the  chief 
comptroller  of  statistics  in  Constantinople. — In 
France  the  first  census  of  which  the  recoi'ds 
are  extant  was  taken  in  1700,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  1720.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century  numerous  statisti- 
cal reports  relating  to  population  and  other 
ibjeots  were  published  by  the  government 
I  well  as  by  individuals.  A  general  enumera- 
an  of  the  population  was  made  in  1800,  and 
.  tJie  following  year  it  was  decreed  tliat  a 
national  census  should  be  taken  every  five 
years.  Pursuant  to  this  law  censuses  were 
taken  in  1806  and  1821 ;  and  in  1836  the  ex- 
tent of  the  population  was  computed.  Since 
1326  the  census  has  been  taken  regularly  at 
quinquennial  periods.  The  last,  however,  was 
takfn  in  May,  1872.  In  1836  individual  sched- 
ules were  used,  in  which  the  age  of  each  person 
was  for  the  first  time  recorded.  Up  to  that 
time  only  the  legal  population  had  been  ascer- 
tained, but  in  1841  the  actual  population  was 
made  the  baas  of  the  census.  The  enumera- 
tion has  been  usually  mode  m  May  and  June. 
The  inquiries  embrace  surnames  and  Christian 
names,  sex,  age,  civil  state,  birthplace,  occnpa- 
tion,  religion,  degree  of  instruction,  and  infirmi- 
ties of  many  kinds.  At  times  other  subjects  of 
inquiry,  such  as  the  proportion  of  the  rural  to 
the  town  population,  diseases,  the  number  of 
households,  inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses, 
buildings  in  course  of  construction,  and  live 
stock,  have  been  connected  with  the  census. 
Statistics  relating  to  population  are  also  derived 
from  other  sources.  Particulars  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  are  taken  fl'om  the  civil 
registers.  Reports  are  prepared  of  cases  of 
mental  aberration,  of  the  inmates  of  pnblio 
charitable  and  penal  institutions,  of  charitable 
associations,  life  annuity  and  insurance  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  and  public  pawn  bouses. 
The  judicial  authorities  furnish  criminal  sta- 
tistics annually.  The  reports  of  population  are 
prepared  by  the  hwreau  de  la  ttatUtique  in 
the  ministry  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  pnb- 
ho  works. — The  first  census  of  Great  Britain 
was  taken  in  1801,  and  embraced  the  sex  bnt 
not  the  age  of  all  subjects,  the  number  of 
families,  and  the  occupations,  classified  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  number  employed  in  agriculture, 
in  trade  and  manufactures  or  handicrafts,  and 
those  not  comprised  within  these  two  classes. 
The  first  census  of  Ireland  was  taken  in  1811, 
bnt  not  until  recently  have  the  results  been  re- 
ceived as  trustworthy.  Dr.  Jarvis  considers  the 
Irish  census  of  1841, 1851,  and  1861  among  the 
best  in  the  world.  In  Great  Britmn  and  Ire- 
land the  census  is  decennial,  and  includes  the 
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general  statistics  of  population.  For  climatic 
reasons,  tlie  month  selected  is  March  or  April. 
The  most  recent  census  was  taken  in  1871, 
The  census  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  a  royal 
oomiuisMon,  that  of  Scotland  to  the  repatrar 
general  of  Scotland,  Great  Britain  was  divi- 
ded into  32,0OB  districts,  to  each  of  which  a 
special  enumerator  was  appointed.  Each  enu- 
merator had  a  district  of  less  than  two  square 
miles  in  area,  and  containing  an  average  of 
131  bou^s  and  636  persons.  In  addition  to 
the  32,606  enumerators,  there  were  637  super- 
intendent registrars  and  2,197  registrars.  The 
police  assisted  in  enumerating  the  houseless 
population.  The  army  and  the  navy  were  re- 
turned by  the  naval  and  the  military  authori- 
ties; the  merchant  seamen  by  the  customs 
officers  and  the  registrar  general  of  merchant 
seamen ;  and  British  subjects  in  foreign  states 
and  in  India,  and  the  popmation  of  the  colonies, 
by  the  secretaries  of  state  for  foreign  afffurs, 
India,  and  the  colonies.  "  Honseliolders'  sched- 
ules," distributed  in  advance,  were  required 
to  be  filled  up  on  the  night  of  April  2,  and 
were  collected  by  the  enumeratoi-s  the  fol- 
lowing d^.  These  schedules  contained  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  the  name,  relation  to  h^ad 
of  iamily,  condition,  sex,  age,  occupation,  and 
biriliplace  of  every  person  in  Great  Britain; 
and  also  as  to  the  number  of  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb.  Travellers  were  enumerated  at  the 
hotels  and  houses  at  which  they  arrived,  on 
the  following  day.  At  the  same  time  schedules 
were  delivered  in  the  proper  quarters  for  col- 
lecting information  respecting  places  of  wor- 
ship, schools,  and  miscellaneous  institutions. 
In  Ireland  the  census  has  been  taken  by  the 
constabulary  force.  The  mode  of  enumeration 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  England.  The 
schedules,  however,  are  more  comprehensive, 
and  include  inquiries  relating  to  insanity,  idiocy, 
degree  of  education,  school  attendance,  religion, 
civil  state,  when  married,  birthplace,  language, 
residence,  and  buildings  other  tjian  habitations. 
An  agricultural  census  has  been  taken  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  for  many  years.  A  cattle  census 
was  taken  in  Enfjand  for  the  first  time  in  May, 
,1866,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  more 
comprslieuMve  agricultural  census.  The  move- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  annually  determined  by  the  registrar  gener- 
al's office,  through  the  agency  of  the  district 
registrars.  Besides  the  registrar  general's  office, 
there  exists  in  almost  every  deportment  of  the 
British  government  a  special  statistical  service 
for  tlie  preparation  and  publication  of  statisti- 
cal reports  npon  the  various  interests  of  the 
kingdom. — The  origin  of  the  American  census 
may  be  traced  to  the  colonial  period,  when  the 
British  board  of  trade  caused  enumerations  of 
the  population  to  be  made  at  dilferent  times, 
whioh  was  done  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  colonial  governors,  through  the  agency 
of  the  sheriffs  and  their  deputies.  These  pro- 
duced, however,  little  more  than  approxima- 
tions to  the  actual  nuthber  of  the  population. 


The  census  of  the  United  States  presents  the 
unusual  feet  of  being  ordained  oy  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  the  first  article  of 
which  prescribes  a  general  enumeration  of  the 
people  within  three  years  after  the  first  meet- 
ing of  congress,  and  within  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years  thei-eaflflr.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  census  was  the  apportionment  of 
representatives  and  direct  taxes.  The  agents 
employed  to  ascertain  and  report  the  elemen- 
tary facts  are  the  United  States  marshals  in  the 
several  states  and  territories.  The  first  census 
was  taken  in  1790,  and  recorded  the  names 
of  heads  of  families,  enumerated  the  free  white 
males  of  16  years  and  upward,  the  same  under 
16,  and  gave  the  number  of  females  and  the 
number  of  slaves.  The  second  and  third  cen- 
suses distinguished  the  sexes  and  colors  of  A-ee 
persons,  classifying  the  free  males  linder  10 
years  of  age,  those  from  10  to  16,  16  to  26,  26 
to  45,  45  and  upward;  the  slaves  were  simply 
taken  by  number.  In  1810  the  marshals  were 
directed  to  make  return  of  the  several  man- 
ufacturing establishments  and  manufactures 
within  thrar  several  districts.  A  like  division 
was  made  of  population  by  the  fourth  census, 
which  distinguished  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manuiiic- 
tures  reBpeetively.  By  this  census  an  account 
of  manufactures  was  returned,  and  a  digest 
thereof  was  published  in  1828.  The  enumera- 
tion of  the  fifQi  census  distinguished  the  sexes 
of  all  free  white  persons,  and  Qie  ages  of  white 
males  and  females,  by  periods  of  5  years  up  to 
the  age  of  20,  thence  by  periods  of  10  years  to 
the  age  of  100  and  npward,  spedlying  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  under  tiie  age  of  14, 
those  between  14  and  2S,  and  those  over  that 
age;  the  free  colored  persons  and  slaves  were 
classified  by  sex,  and  the  ages  under  10,  and 
from  10  to  24,  24  to  86,  86  to  66,  56  to  100, 
and  100  and  upward,  distinguishing  the  colored 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  without  regard  to 
age.  The  sixth  census,  taken  in  1840,  distin- 
guished the  whites  by  ses  and  by  age,  as  fol- 
lows :  1,  all  under  6  years,  thence  to  10,  tiience 
to  15  and  20,  thence  by  tens  to  100  and  upward, 
speci^ng  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  msano, 
and  idiotic;  the  free  colored  population  and 
slaves  by  sexes  and  ages,  first  under  10,  thence 
to  24,  36,  56,  100,  and  those  above  100;  also 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic, 
without  respect  to  age.  In  this  enumeration 
the  marshals  were  reqnh'ed  to  take  a  census 
of  persons  receiving  pensions  from  the  United 
States,  with  the  name  and  age,  and  to  make 
returns  of  mines,  agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  schools.  In  1850  the  scope  of  in- 
quiry was  so  greatly  enlarged  as  to  make  that 
year  an  epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  census  in 
this  country.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
adequately  for  the  greatiy  enlarged  work  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  in  the  enumeration,  a 
census  board  was  established  provisionally,  con- 
sisting of  the  secretary  of  sfoite,  attorney  gen- 
era, and  postmaster  general.     Upon  the  disso- 
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lution  of  this  board  the  control  of  the  census, 
which  had  been  previously  in  the  department 
of  state,  was  transferred  to  the  department 
of  the  interior,  under  the  proviaons  of  the 
ftot  of  May  28,  1850,  and  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  census  v/as  erealed.  The  census 
of  the  United  States  has  continued  to  be  taken 
under  the  law  of  1850,  though  this  is  regarded 
ns  very  defective.  In  order  to  facilitate  com- 
parisons, the  general  forms  and  moulds  of 
preceding  census  publications  were  retwned  in 
tliat  of  1870,  there  being  tor  the  first  time  no 
return  of  slaves.  But  the  important  improve- 
ments ntade  in  esistiug  scheduies,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  new  tables,  togeflier  with  the  snperin- 
tendence  of  tie  eminent  statistician,  Gen.  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker,  give  to  the  ninth  census  a  com- 
pleteness of  detdl  and  accuracy  of  result  not 
presented  by  any  previous  one ;  while  as  a  com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  the  social  and  industrial 
condition  of  a  people,  it  surpasses  the  censuses 
of  all  other  countries.  The  constitution  con- 
tdns  no  requirement  for  any  enumeration  of 
persons  outride  the  several  states ;  but  the  cen- 
sus law  of  1850  makes  provision  for  enumera- 
ting the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  npon 
the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  states ;  and 
even  prior  to  the  adoption  of  that  law  the  ter- 
ritories were  included  in  the  census.  There 
is  no  provision  for  an  enumeration  of  tilbal 
Indians,  but  the  statistics  concerning  this  class 
of  the  population  in  the  census  of  ISTO  were 
obtMned  by  extensive  inquiries  conducted 
through  the  agents  of  the  Indian  office.  Statis- 
tics relating  to  commerae  and  navigation  and 
immigratton  are  not  within  the  pi     ' 


burean  of  statistics.  In  the  United  States  the 
legal  and  not  the  aetual  population  are  ennme- 
rated.  In  the  census  of  1870  the  general  ta- 
bles of  population  give  the  number  of  families 
and  dwellings,  with  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  each,  the  number  of  white,  colored  (dis- 
tingaished  as  blaek  and  mulattoes),  Chinese,  and 
Indians,  showing  the  age,  sex,  and  nationality, 
and  whether  either  or  both  parents  were  of 
foreign  birth.  The  classification  of  ages  adopt- 
ed for  the  first  time  gives  the  number  under 
one  year,  by  years  up  to  5,  from  6  to  10,  10  to 
15,  15  to  18,  18  to  20,  21,  21  to  25,  by  qnin- 
quennial  periods  from  25  to  80,  and  by  single 
years  ftwm  80  upward;  thus  exhibiting  the 
number  of  the  school,  the  military,  and  the 
voting  age.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  the  highest  American  authority  on  vita] 
statistics,  maintains  that  the  population  ^onld 
be  exhibited  by  states  in  each  year  of  age,  as 
necessary  to  determine  many  anthropological 
ijuestions,  and  as  having  an  important  agency 
in  the  development  of  political  and  social  sci- 
ence. This  is  done  in  many  European  oonn- 
ti'iea,  with  valuable  results.  Another  most  im- 
portant feature  which  appeal's  for  the  first 
time  in  the  ninth  census  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween native  and  foreign-bom  in  the  tables  of 
age  and  sex ;  this  will  indicate  how  foreigners, 
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as  distinguished  from  natives,  are  affected  by 
the  climate  and  the  other  conditions  of  life  in 
the  United  States.  Nest  to  the  enumeration  of 
inhabitants,  the  occupations  of  the  people,  as 
illustratingtheirindustrial  and  social  character, 
form  the  most  important  features  of  the  census. 
In  preparing  for  the  ninth  census  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  this  class  of  stjitistios,  which 
show  the  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  from  10 
to  15  years  of  age,  from  15  to  80,  and  60  and  over, 
with  nativity,  in  each  occupation,  arrai^d  un- 
der the  general  heads  of  agriculture,  profession- 
al and  personal  services,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, and  manufactures  and  mining.  Tlie  tables 
of  school  attendance  and  illiteracy  show  the 
total  number  that  attended  scliool,  distinguish- 
ed as  native  and  foreign,  together  wjtli  the 
white,  colored,  Chinese,  ami  Indians  of  each  sex ; 
the  number  over  10  years  of  age  who  cannot 
read,  and  those  unable  to  write,  distingubhed 
as  native  and  foreign,  with  classifications  of 
color  and  sex,  distinguishing  also  Indians  and 
Chinese,  for  three  periods  of  life :  10  to  15,  IS 
to  21,  and  21  and  over.  Previous  tables  of 
illiteracy  gave  only  the  number  over  21  years 
of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write.  The  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  and 
those  appearing  in  two,  three,  or  tour  classes 
of  these  unfortunates,  ai'e  classified  by  race, 
place  ofbirth,  age,  and  sex.  It  was  also  sought 
in  the  census  to  show,  for  each  month  in  the 
year,  the  number  of  births,  of  marriages,  and 
of  deaths,  thus  making  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
United  States  comparable  in  these  particolars 
with  those  of  many  European  countries  which 
give  the  month  for  the  three  capital  events  of 
life.  The  returns  of  maniages,  howevei",  were 
found  to  be  so  far  impertfeot  os  not  to  justify 
publication.  In  the  opinion  of  Superintendent 
Walker,  the  experience  of  this  census,  as  well 
as  of  the  oensnses  of  1850  and  1860,  "  has  shown 
that  the  statistics  of  this  subject  are  only  to 
be  collected  tbrongh  a  permanent  rcfflstrarion, 
and  under  a  system  of  penalties."  lie  same 
authority  claims  tiiat  statistira  showing  the 
month  of  birth  for  all  children  bom  within 
the  census  year  are  of  a  high  degree  of  value 
for  nine  months,  as  they  exhibit  with  aecnra- 
oy  the  varyine  influence  of  the  seasons  upon 
human  reprodnction  in  each  section  of  the 
country;  but  in  the  10th  month,  counting 
backward  from  the  date  of  enumeration,  a  very 
perceptible  disturbance  is  introduced,  while  in 
the  11th  and  13th  months  the  number  of  births 
diminishes  ivith  extraordinary  rapidity  almost 
to  zero.  Thus  the  number  of  birtiis  reported 
in  Massachusetts  in  May,  1870,  was  3,771;  in 
April,  8,430;  hi  March,  3,287;  in  February, 
3,139;  in  January,  3,11T;  m  December  (I860), 
3,229 ;  in  November,  2,705 ;  in  October,  2,899  ; 
in  September,  2,830;  to  August,  2,429;  in  July, 
1,584;  mJune,  507.  This  significant  peculiari- 
ty is  attribnted  by  Superintendent  Walker  to 
the  tendency  of  families  to  speak  of  infants  of 
between  11  and  12  months  of  age,  and  even  be- 
tween 10  and  11  months,  as  a  year  old.    Dr. 
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Jarvia,  however,  after  a  most  thorough  and  in- 
telligent examination  of  the  subject,  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  little  children  were  incom- 
pletely reported  by  the  ninth  census.  The 
mortality  BtatisticB  are  presented  by  states  and 
exhibit  the  yarions  causes  of  death,  and  the 
specified  occupations  of  those  having  died,  with 
distinction  of  raoe,  color,  sex,  and  age.  The 
olaSBiflcation  of  age  exhibits  the  number  having 
died  under  one  year  of  age,  by  years  up  to  5, 
by  quinquennial  periods  from  5  to  95,  and  those 
of  9o  and  over.  The  causes  of  death  are  dis- 
tributed into  the  general  classes  of  unknown, 
general  diseases,  local  diseases,  conditions  not 
necessarily  associated  with  general  or  local 
diseases,  poisons,  parasites,  maltbrmations,  and 
accidents  and  iiquries.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  by  select^  diseases  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths,  and  also  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons living,  is  gS^en  for  eaoh  state  and  terri- 
tory. The  scientific  direction  of  the  compila- 
tion of  the  tables  of  mortality  was  assumed 
by  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army,  and  the 
compilation,  in  respect  to  the  classification 
of  diseases,  and  to  the  periods  of  time  and 
the  sections  of  territory  to  be  separately  pre- 
sented, was  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A. 
The  schools  are  classified  as  public,  classi- 
cal, professional,  technical,  and  all  oflior,  with 
the  Kinds  and  numbers  in  each  class,  together 
with  the  t«aohera  and  pupils  of  each  sex  in 
each  kind,  and  the  school  income,  distributed 
into  three  sources.  The  statislica  of  libraries 
show  the  total  number  of  all  classes,  with  the 
number  of  volumes  in  each,  distinguishing  the 
private  from  those  other  than  private,  the  lat- 
t«r  being  olas^fied  aa  United  States,  state,  and 
territorial,  town,  oity,  &c.,  court  and  law, 
school,  college,  &c.,  Sunday  scliool,  church, 
historical,  litei-ary,  and  scientific  societies,  chari- 
table and  penal  institutions,  benevolent  and 
secret  associations,  and  circulating  libraries. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  classified  by 
the  various  periods  of  issue,  with  the  nnmber, 
circulation,  and  copies  annually  issued  in  each 
class,  distinguishing  those  devoted  to  adverti- 
shig,  agriculture  and  horticulture,  benevolent 
and  secret  societies,  commercial  and  financial, 
illustrated,  literary,  and  miscellaneous,  devoted 
to  nationality,  poUtical  and  reliuions,  sporting, 
teohnioal,  and  profesaonal.  Tne  niunber  of 
ehnrch  organizations,  edifices,  and  sittings,  and 
value  of  property  are  given  for  each  denomi- 
nation. In  tlie  tables  of  wealth,  taxation,  and 
public  debt  are  exhibited  the  assessed  and  true 
value  of  real  and  personal  estate;  taxation, 
clasMfied  as  state,  county,  town,  city,  &e. ;  and 
public  debt,  with  the  same  classification,  and 
the  bonded  distinguished  from  all  others. 
Many  new  and  valuable  features  have  been  in- 
trodaced  into  the  agricultural  schedules,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  showing  the 
total  value  of  farm  productions,  which  re- 
moves the  difficulty  that  statisticians  have  ex- 
perienced in  approximating  to  a  correct  total 


valuation  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
country.  The  general  statistics  of  agriculture 
present  by  states,  terrif«ries,  and  counties 
the  number,  size,  and  value  of  farms,  with  the 
value  of  fai'niing  implements ;  the  acres  of  im- 
proved and  unimproved  land ;  the  amoant  of 
wages  paid  during  the  year;  the  value  of  or- 
chard, gfli'den,  and  forest  products  respectively, 
of  home  manufactures,  and  of  animals  slaugh- 
tered or  sold  for  slaughter;  the  total  value  of 
all  live  stock,  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
kinds ;  tie  crops  produced,  spring  and  winter 
wheat  being  distinguished,  dairy  products,  wax 
and  honey,  and  sugar  and  molasses,  ckssified 
as  cane,  sorghum,  and  maple.  Selected  statis- 
tics of  agriculture  are  given  for  townships  where 
the  value  of  all  productions  equals  or  exceeds 
$100,000.  The  statistics  illustrating  the  various 
manufacturing  resources  of  the  country  are  of 
exceptional  vSue  and  interest.  The  steam  and 
water  power  of  the  country  employed  in  manu- 
factures is  reported  for  the  first  time,  as  no  sta- 
tistics of  this  kind  had  ever  been  prepared  in 
the  TTnited  States,  except  a  i-eport  for  Ehode 
Island  and  one  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  So 
also  are  presented  for  the  first  time  the  number 
of  male  and  female  adults  employed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chUdi-en  and  youth,  who 
are  likewise  enumerated.  The  general  statis- 
tics of  manufactures  indicate  the  total  number 
of  establishments  devoted  to  each  industry ; 
the  number  and  horse  power  of  steam  engines 
and  water  wheels;  the  nnmber  of  hands 
employed,  classified  as  males  above  18,  fe- 
males above  16,  and  youth ;  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  and  the  annual  wages  paid, 
together  with  the  value  of  materials  and  pro- 
ducts. Special  statistics  exhibit,  with  a  de- 
gree of  mrautenesa  not  before  attained,  extend- 
ed information  concerning  selected  Industries. 
Thus,  in  the  tables  of  cotton  manufactures,  in 
addition  to  the  general  results  mentioned  above, 
and  the  number  and  kinds  of  machines  employ- 
ed, six  columns  are  devoted  to  the  classification 
of  materials,  and  90  to  products;  whOe  in  the 
report  of  1860  tlie  classification  of  materials 
was  limited  to  two  columns,  and  that  of  pro- 
ducts to  four.  The  statistics  of  mining  show 
the  extent  and  condition  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States,  and  in  each  state  and 
county;  and  similar  statistics  relating  to  fish- 
eries are  presented.  Most  of  the  above  men- 
tioned statistics  are  presented  for  states,  terri- 
tories, and  counties,  but  not  for  civil  dividons 
less  than  counties,  with  the  exception  of  the 
population  tables.  But  the  census  report  in- 
cludes tables  for  60  principal  cities  having  a 
population  of  more  than  25,000,  showing  the 
area,  fiimilies  and  dwellings,  with  the  average 
nnmber  of  persons  to  each,  also  the  nnmber  of 
persons  in  each  class  of  occupations,  with  age 
and  sex,  and  selected  nativities.  It  also  contains 
historical  notes  respecting  the  area  and  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  United  Stat«s,  and  its 
geographical  divisions,  witli  descriptions  of 
parcels  of  territory  into  which  the  territory  of 
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the  TTnitod  States  has  been  divided  by  the  suc- 
cessive bonndaries  of  political  divisions,  and 
tables  ghowing  the  parcels  of  territorr  compo- 
sing each  political  division  at  specified  dates. 
One  of  the  most  iroportimt  features  of  the  cen- 
sus report  of  18?0  is  the  geographical  illustra- 
tion of  important  subjects  by  means  of  maps, 
which  is  now  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
These  maps  represent  the  whole  area  of  the 
United  States ;  most  of  them  are  double,  pre- 
senlniig  two  distinct  subjects,  generally  selected' 
for  purposes  of  direct  contrast.  The  population 
volume  is  illustrated  with  seven  maps,  which 
exhibit  the  density  of  total  population ;  the  dis- 
tribution severally  of  tiie  colored  and  the  for- 
eign elements  of  population ;  the  dispersion  over 
the  states  of  the  natives  of  certain  spec  lied  for 
eign  countries,  viz. :  Germany,  Ireland  Sweden 
and  Norway,  England  and  Wales,  Ohina,  anl 
British  America ;  the  illiteracy  and  the  ealtl 
of  each  section  in  contrast ;  and  the  geographi 
cal  and  political  divisions  of  tiie  United  States 
at  each  period  of  its  existence,  from  the  orgam 
zation  of  the  government  to  tiie  latest  ensus 
year.  The  volume  on  vital  statistics  c  nta  ns 
seven  maps  showing  the  range,  tmd,  w  th  n  the 
range,  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  four  spec  fi 
diseases,  or  groups  of  diseases,  viz. :  consomp 
tion,  typhoid,  typhus,  and  enteric  fevers,  ma 
larial  diseases  and  dysentery,  diarrhda,  and 
enteritis;  also  tlie  annual  distribution  of  ram 
and  the  oonrses  of  the  lines  of  equal  tempera 
ture,  thus  affording  instruction  upon  the  agn 
cultural  capabilitiesof  thecountryand  the  con 
ditions  of  human  life  in  the  United  States  and 
a  physical  chart  presenting  the  most  co  plete 
and  accurate  series  of  elevations  yet  attained. 
The  five  maps  illustrative  of  the  volume  on 
industry  exhibit  the  extent  of  cultivation  of 
five  pnncipal  crops,  ootfon,  corn,  wheat,  hay, 
and  tobacco,  and  also  the  ddry  products  of 
each  state  and  section;  also  eight  principal  ge- 
ological formations  of  the  United  States.  The  i-e- 
Bults  of  the  ninth  census  appear  in  three  quarto 
volumes;  I.  Population  and  Social  Statistics; 
II.  Vital  Statistics;  III.  Industry  and  Wealth. 
A  compendium  has  also  been  prepared  for 
wide  popular  distribution,  and  congress  has  au- 
thorized the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
statistical  atlas  of  the  United  States,  based  on 
the  results  of  the  ninth  census,  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  50  maps,  to  be  compiled  by  Francis 
A.  Walker,  late  superintendent.  The  period 
contemplated  by  law  for  the  completion  of  the 
enumeration  in  1870  was  about  100  days;  but 
the  enumeration,  which  was  b^im  Jime  1, 
1870,  was  not  substantially  completed  till  Jan. 
9,  1871,  and  the  last  retui-ns  were  not  received 
in  Washington  till  Ang.  23,  1871.  The  enu- 
meration was  made  by  the  61  United  States 
marshals  and  6,573  assistants.  The  compila- 
tion and  preparation  for  the  press  were  per- 
formed in  Washington  nnder  the  personal 
supervision  of  Superintendent  "Walker.  This 
work  was  completed  by  Nov.  1,  1873;  soon 
after  which  the  first  volume  was  ^ven  to  the 
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public,  and  the  remaining  two  volumes  early 
in  1873,  This  early  publication  of  the  complete 
results  of  the  census  is  unprecedented.  The 
total  cost  of  the  census,  exclusive  of  printing 
the  results,  was  about  13,500,000. — Indepen- 
dent of  the  federal  census,  most  of  the  states, 
either  in  their  constitutions  or  by  act  of 
legislature,  have  made  provision  for  enumera- 
tions of  their  respective  populations.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  exhibits  tne  date  of  tiie  Arst 
censusin  each  state,  with  the  interval  at  which 
to  be  taken ; 
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In  tl  states  not  named  n  the  above  table  no 
provision  is  made  for  a  separate  census. — 
The  fii-st  census  of  Brazil  was  taken  in  1872. 
There  was  a  census  taken  in  the  Ai-gentine 
Repubhc  in  1909,  in  Colombia  in  1670,  and  in 
Egypt  in  18152.  In  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  other 
eastern  nations,  tlicre  is  either  no  census,  or 
merely  a  general  estimate  of  the  population. 
In  China  there  has  been  no  census  ^nce  that 
of  1 812.  The  extent  of  tbe  population  is  ascer- 
tained by  estimates.  The  census  of  1711  is  the 
first  on  record  that  bears  the  appearance  of 
credibility. — The  subject  of  census  systems  has 
in  recent  years  caused  much  discussion  among 
statists  and  publicists  of  all  countries,  with 
the  view  of  adopting  such  methods  as  will 
make  the  ccnsns  of  each  nation  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  exhibit  of  the  social 
and  industrial  condition  of  its  people.  The  im- 
portance of  such  information  in  promoting  the 
usefulness  and  happiness  of  a  nation  has  been 
fully  recognized.  Intei-national  statistical  con- 
gresses for  the  consideration  of  these  and  kin- 
dred (|uestions  were  held  at  Brussels  in  1853, 
at  Paris  in  1856,  at  Vienna  in  1857,  at  Lon- 
don in  1860,  at  Berlin  in  1863,  at  Florence 
in  1867,  at  the  Hague,  Netheriands,  in  1869, 
and  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1873.  In  these  con- 
gresses it  was  strongly  recommended  that  the 
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census  shonld  be  taken  by  means  of  prior 
BcheduieB  at  least  decennially  on  a  single  day, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  smallest 
number  of  people  are  away  from  home,  and 
should  be  by  names  and  based  upon  tlie  pria< 
ciple  of  the  actual  population,  with  data  for  de- 
termining the  legal  population.  Statisticians 
have  agreed  that  the  following  inquiries  rela- 
ting to  persons  are  indispensable ;  name,  sex, 
age  with  dat«  and  year  of  birth,  relation  to 
head  of  family,  civil  or  conjugal  condition,  pro- 
fession or  occupation,  birthplace,  and  whether 
bhnd  or  deaf  and  dmnb;  and  IliattheinqmrieB, 
where  practicable  and  espeflient,  should  also 
extend  to  language  spoken,  religion,  rewdence, 
whetherusual  or  temporary,  children  receiving 
instruction  at  school  or  at  home,  persons  of  un- 
sound mind  in  public  or  private  asylums,  hos- 
pitals, and  establishments.  "The  great  object 
of  tile  census,"  says  Dr.  Jarvis,  whose  study 
of  the  census  systems  of  all  countries  has 


placed  him  i 
on  this  subject,  "is  to  develop  those  points 
that  best  show  tJie  human  status,  the  raeasiue 
of  vitality,  the  pei'sonal,  domestic,  and  social 
conditions.  It  is  important  to  mijce  this  anal- 
ysis of  nations  as  minute  as  possible,  to  leai-n 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  esact  measure  of 
all  the  elements  of  force  in  each  individual, 
and  know  what  and  how  much  he  has  in  him- 
self and  can  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  na- 
tional power  and  wealth."  In  arecent  examina- 
tion of  the  census  of  24  nations  and  8  states  nnd 
provinces,  Dr.  Jarvis  found  that  no  two  were 
alike  in  their  ftiU  purposes ;  only  England  and 
Scotland  include  the  same  inquiries  in  their 
schedules.  The  following  table,  prepared  by 
him,  exhibits  the  personal  inquiries  made  by 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  by  the 
United  States  at  their  enumerations,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  census  reports;  sevei-ai  countries 
not  named  are  counted  in  the  final  column : 
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Of  34  personal  inquiries,  it  will  be  seen,  only 
one,  sex,  is  made  by  all.  Age  is  inquired  by  all 
except  Kussia  ;.niune  is  omitted  by  E.ussia,  Han- 
over, Baden,  and  Switzerland;  birthplace  by 
Norway,  Russia,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  Aus- 
tria ;  civil  condition  by  Russia,  Baden,  and  the 
United.  States;  and  occnpation  by  Norway, 
Enssia,  and  Baden.  Families,  houses,  religion, 
and  the  number  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  were  noted  by  nearly  ail.  The  United 
States  is  the  most  inquisitive ;  Ireland,  ^France, 


and  Italy  come  nest  in  the  order  of  the 
minuteness  of  investigation.  In  many  Euro- 
pean countries  the  enumeration  is  made  in  one 
day.  In  the  United  States  the  system  of  a 
protracted  enumeration  has  been  adhered  to, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  statisticians 
wiU  necessarily  jpve  but  an  approximation  to 
the  real  number  of  inhabitants.  Tlie  liability 
to  error  from  this  cause  is  comparatively  small 
in  rural  districts;  but  in  cities  and  mantifactui'- 
iDg  towns,  where  the  inhabitants  change  their 
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residencea  more  frequenlJj,  the  pefoentage  of 
loss  becomes  very  considerable.  Superinten- 
dent Walker  maintains  tliat "  if  the  formation  of 
subdivisions  and  die  confirmation  of  assiatants 
were  vested  in  the  department  of  the  interior, 
with  proper  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  speeial 
agents,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  the  censns 
of  every  city  and  inannfactnring  town  in  the 
United  States  in  a  »ngle  day,  and  to  complete 
the  enumeration  of  all  properly  agricultaral 
sections  in  a  period  not  exceeding  three  days, 
allowing,  if  need  he,  for  the  completion  of  the 
purely  mining  states  and  the  territories,  and 
perhaps  for  some  portions  of  Texas,  California, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  a  longer  period  of  time, 
not  to  exceed  80  days.  Such  an  enumeration 
couid  be  accomplisUe<i  in  the  present  condition 
of  tlie  settlement  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  cost  little  if  any  more  than  a  census 
taken  according  to  the  present  methods,  and 
would  be  inexpressibly  more  satisfkotory." 
The  nse  of  "prior  schedules"  in  taking  the 
census  has  been  unanimously  recommended 
by  statisticians,  not  oiiiy  as  effecting  a  saving 
of  time  and  expense,  but  also  a  higher  degree 
of  accuracy  in  the  enumeration.  These  sched- 
ides,  conttunii^  printed  inquiries  and  directions 
as  to  filling  up,  are  distributed  among  fttmilies, 
and,  after  having  been  by  tbem  filled  nji,  are 
collected  by  the  oensus  agents.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  with  great  advantage  by  most 
of  the  Enropeon  countries,  hut  has  not  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  thongh  its 
adoption  has  been  urged  upon  the  government 
by  -Dr.  Jarvia  and  other  high  authorities.  In 
the  United  States,  Gi'eat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  census  is  decennial ; 
while  in  Denmark,  lYance,  and  Austria  it  is 
quinquennial.  Most  of  the  German  nations 
and  principalities  take  their  census  once  in 
tliree  years, 

CMT  (Lat.  esntum,  a  bundred),  a  United 
States  coin  of  the  value  of  ^^  of  a  dollar. 
The  act  of  April  2, 1T92,  authorized  the  coin- 
age of  a  copper  cent  weighing  364  grains,  and 
a  half  cent  m  proportion.  ITie  weight  of  the 
cent  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  Jan.  14,  1793, 
to  208  grdns,  and  by  the  act  of  Jan.  26, 1796, 
to  168  grains,  the  half  cent  beii^  proportion- 
ally reduced.  The  first  coinage  was  executed 
in  lYS8.  A  three-cent  coin,  three  fourths  sil- 
ver and  one  fourth  copper,  weighing  13f  grains, 
was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1851,  to 
be  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
30  cents.  By  the  act  of  March  S,  1858,  the 
fineness  of  this  ooin  was  raised  to  -900,  and  its 
weight  reduced  to  ^  of  the  half  dollar,  or  11  52 
grains.  The  coinage  of  the  half  cent  was  dis- 
continued by  the  act  of  Feb.  21,  1837,  and"  for 
the  old  copper  cent  was  substituted  a  new  coin, 
composed  of  88  per  cent,  copper  and  12  percent, 
nickel,  weighing  72  grains,  which  continued  to 
he  coined  until  the  act  of  April  23,  1864,  pro- 
vided for  the  coinage  of  the  bronze  cent,  con- 
Msting  of  95  per  cent,  copper  and  5  per  cent. 
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tin  and  zinc,  and  weighing  48  gr.ains.  Tito 
same  act  authorized  the  coinage  of  two-cent 
4)ieces  weighing  96  grwns,  and  made  the  one- 
cent  and  two-cent  coins  a  legal  tender  for  sums 
not  exceeding  10  cents  and  20  cents  respec- 
tively. A  three-cent  coin,  three  fourths  cop- 
per and  one  fourth  nickel,  weighing  80  grains, 
was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1865, 
which  made  this  ooin  a  legal  tender  for  any 
sum  not  exceeding  60  cents.  By  the  same  at^t 
the  one  and  two-cent  coins  became  each  a  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  4  cents  only.  The  act 
of  May  16,  1866,  provided  for  the  coinage  of  a 
five-cent  piece,  throe  fourths  copper  and  oi 


ceeding  $1,  By  the  act  of  Feb.  12, 1873,  known 
as  the  "coinage  act  of  1878,"  tlie  issuing  of 
coins  of  the  denomination  of  cent,  except  a 
five-cent  piece  and  a  three-cent  piece  (three 
fourths  copper  and  one  fourth  nickel)  weighing 
77*16  and30grains,aiida  one-cent  piece  (95  per 
cent,  copper  and  5  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc)  weigh- 
ing 48  grains,  was  discontinued,  and  lie  coins  au- 
thorized by  the  act  were  made  "  a  legal  tender, 
at  their  nominal  value,  for  any  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  cents  in  anyone  payment."  Before 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  cents  were 
coined  under  the  authority  of  the  confederation 
at  New  Haven,  in  1787,  and  about  the  same 
time  cents  and  half  cents  were  coined  by  local 
authorities  in  YeiTaont  and  Massachusetts. 
The  number  of  coins  of  each  kind  produced  at 
the  mint  from  its  organization  to  July  30, 1872, 
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The  total  number  of  pieces  is  897,679,967, 
valued  at  $12,686,013  25.— Also,  a  Canadian 
copper  ooip,  the  multiples  of  which,  pieces  of 
6,  10,  20,  25,  and  50  cents,  are  of  silver,  having 
a  fineness  of  '925.  These  coins  are  worth  about 
6  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  the  United  States 
of  corresponding  denomination.  (See  Ooise.) 
CENTIIIKS,  a  mythological  race  of  beings, 
half  man  and  half  horse,  who  were  sapposed 
to  inhabit  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Tlies- 
saly,  where  they  led  a  wild  and  savage  life. 
One  legend  was  that  Ixion,  having  been  re- 
fused (di  intercourse  or  fellowship  with  the 
human  race  in  consequence  of  the  mni'der  of 
his  father-in-law,  Deioneus,  was  invited  by 
Jupiter  to  reade  on  Olympus ;  but,  forgetful  of 
the  rules  of  hospitality,  he  attempted  to  seduce 
Juno,  the  wife  of  his  entertainer.  A  cloud  wo- 
man in  the  semblance  of  Juno  was  substituted 
in  her  place,  and  Ixion  boasted  that  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  queen  of  all  the  gods.  In 
punishment  therefor  he  was  bound  to  an  ever- 
revolving  wheel  in  ihe  abyss  of  Tartarus. 
From  this  anion  between  Ixion  and  the  phan- 
tom, according  to  one  form  of  the  legend,  the 
centaurs  were  directly  produced.  According 
to  others,  the  offspring  of  the  union  was  a  being 
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in  Iraman  shape  namei  Centinrus,  who  was 
hated  alike  by  gods  and  men  Wandenng  wild 
over  Mount  Pelion,  hi.  hcgot  the  centaurs  out, 
of  the  Magnesian  ware'*     Anotlier  story 


that  while  Pirithous,  one  of  tJic  Lapitha:,  was 
celebrating  his  nuptials  with  Hippodaniia,  one 
of  the  centaurs  carried  her  off.  This  led  to 
the  great  flght  between  the  centaurs  and  the 
Lapithee,  in  which  the  centanrs  were  defeated. 
In  early  times  the  centaurs  were  represented 
in  Bculptnre  as  men  down  to  their  legs  and  feet, 
but  liftTiiig  a  hind  part  consisting  of  the  body, 
t(ul,  and  Mad  legs  uf  a  horse.  But  afterward 
they  were  represented  as  horses,  perfect  in  all 
respects  below  and  behind  the  withers  and  the 
chest.  At  the  insertion  of  the  neck  a  human 
body  began,  the  hip  joints  articulating  into  the 
shoulders  of  the  lower  animal,  and  the  abdo- 
men of  the  man  uniting  witb  the  chest  of  the 
horse.  Above  this  the  human  conformation 
was  perfect,  with  the  erect  bearing,  chest, 
shoulders,  arms,  neck,  and  head  of  a  complete 
man.  They  were  represented  as  endowed  with 
extraordinary  powers  of  body  and  mind.  Pale- 
phsetiw,  one  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  under- 
took, in  his  work  Ucpi  'Airftrruw,  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  myth  of  the  centaurs.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  were  a  body  of  joimg  men  of 
a  town  in  Thesaaly  who  first  used  horses  for 
the  purpose  of  riding.  Thus  mounted,  they 
pursued  the  wild  bulls,  and  transfixed  them 
with  tlieir  spears,  and  hence  were  called  idv- 
TopEf,  prickers,  or  Kevr&vpot,  bull-prickers.  The 
neighborii^  inhabitants,  seeing  men  mounted 
on  horses,  imagined  that  the  man  and  the  ani- 
mal were  one  bemg,  just  as  the  Mexicans  did 
in  the  ease  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers ;  and  hence 
originated  the  &b]e  of  beings  half  man  and 
half  horse. 

CEItTintrS,  or  1*6  Ceitanr,  a  southern  con- 
stellation, only  a  small  part  of  which  rises  in 
our  latitude.  Two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
are  catalogued  in  the  portion  which  does  not 
appear  above  oor  horizon.    This  is  one  of  the 
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48  ancient  constellations  formed  by  Ptolemy, 
who  first  discovered  the  likeness  of  a  centaur  in 
it.  On  the  celestial  maps  of  the  Arabs  it  is 
represented  by  a  bear  moonted  onhorseback. 

CEMTAVRT,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
gentianaeem,  comprehending  a  large  number  of 
unimportant  species,  which  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  a  very  few  of  Amei'iea. 
One  of  the  species  is  fabled  tn  have  cured  the 
ceutaur  Chiron  of  the  wound  in  his  foot  made 
by  the  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  hence 
derived  its  name.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  have  extraordinary  medicinal  powers,  rnd 
said   to   cure   not   only   fevers,    but   also   the 


plague,  and  the  worst  ulcers ;  but  its  proper- 
ties are  only  those  of  a  bitter  tonic,  like  those 
of  other  members  of  the  same  family. 

CFJTICEJiDE  SCALE,  the  100  parts,  named 
grades  or  degrees,  adopted  particulai'ly  by  the 
French  for  the  thermometer.  It  was  demised 
in  1742  by  CeMus,  professor  at  Upaal,  tlie  lim- 
its of  the  division  into  100"  being  the  boiling 
and  freezing  pointe  of  wat«r;  though  the  scale 
is  made  to  extend  to  convenient  lengths  below 
and  above  tliese  points.  Jn  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
the  freezing  point  being  82°  and  the  boiling 
point  312°,  180°  include  the  same  range  os  100* 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  Tlie  ratio  of 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  to  one  of  the  centi- 
grade is  therefore  the  same  with  that  of  5  to  0, 
But  as  Uie  zero  point  of  the  Tahrenheit  ther- 
mometer is  32°  below  the  freezing  point,  which 
is  tlie  zero  point  of  the  centigrade,  this  number 
must  be  added  to  the  results  obtamed  from  the 
ratio  above  stated.  Thus,  if  the  degree  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  which  corresponds  to  15°  cen- 
ti^ade  is  to  be  found,  16  must  first  be  multi- 
phed  by  0  and  the  product  divided  by  5 ;  to  27, 
the  quotient  obtained,  32  must  be  added,  and 
the  sum,  59,  will  be  the  degree  on  the  Fahren- 
heit scale  required. 

CENTIPEDE,  an  articulated  animal,  formerly 
considered  an  insect,  but  since  the  time  of  Dr. 
Leach  placed  in  the  class  myTiamoda,  and  in  the 
genus  icolopendra.    This  class  is  distinguished 
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from  insects  by  the  far  greater  number  of  feet,  [ 
by  tlie  mora  numerous  Begments  of  the  body, 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  division  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  abdomen.  With  the 
exception  of  the  flrat,  each  segment  hna  a  pair 
of  lega,  terminated  generally  by  a  single  hook ; 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  stigmata,  or  respira^ 
tory  openings,  on  each  a]temat«  segment,  La- 
treiile  and  others,  from  the  analogy  of  insects 
proper  (which  have  two  Btigniata  on  each  seg- 
ment), have  considered  these  as  semi-segments, 
and  have  consequently  ^ven  two  pars  of  legs 
to  each  segment.  The  feet  are  much  approxi- 
mated to  each  other  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  body;  the  mandibles  are  bi-articulated, 
and  followed  by  a  piece  formed  like  a  labium 
with  arUonlated  feet-like  divisions,  correspond- 
ing in  position  to  the  Iwnguette  of  Crustacea ; 
then  come  two  pairs  of  litfle  feef^  of  which  the 
second,  hook-shaped  often,  seem  to  replace  the 
four  jaws  of  crustaceans,  or  the  two  maxillie 
and  lower  lip  of  insects ;  they  may  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  maxillary  feet.  The  antennte  are  two, 
varying  greatly  in  their  shape,  lei^nth,  and 
nnmber  of  joints.  The  organs  of  vision  are 
usually  formed  by  the  union  of  simple  eyes, 
but  in  some  they  resemble  the  comiionnd  eyes 
of  insects,  with  larger  faceta.  All  myriapods  are 
wingless.  Unlike  insecta,  in  this  class  the  num- 
ber of  the  rings,  and  of  the  feet  belonging  to 
them,  increases  with  their  age ;  from  ttie  fact 
that  some  genera  are  born  without  feet,  Latreille 
asserts  that  theyundergoa  true  metamorphosis, 
though  the  separate  states  of  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago  do  not  exist  in  them  any  more  than  they 
do  in  most  apterous  insects.  The  organs  of  respi- 
ration consist  of  two  principal  parallel  trachece 
along  the  body,  into  which  the  stigmata  open. 
The  myriapods  seem  to  approximate  somewhat 
to  the  Crustacea  on  one  hand,  and  to  tlie  insects 
on  the  other.  They  generally  avoid  the  light, 
concealing  themselves  under  stones,  beneath 
the  bark  of  trees,  in  old  timber,  and  similar 
localities ;  some  live  in  fruits,  others  destroy 
vegetables,  and  many  feed  on  dead  and  living 
animal  substances.  Latreille  divides  myriapoda 
into  two  orders :  I,  eMlagnatha,  of  which  the 
best  known  genns  is  iv,lu»  (Latr.) ;  and  2, 
eMlopoda,  oontunin^  the  genns  icolopendra, 
which,  in  the  unrestricted  tatitude  ^ven  it  by 
Linnseos,  inclnded  all  the  genera  of  the  order, 
all  of  which  have  at  various  times  been  desig- 
nated as  centipedes  or  millepedes.  In  the 
order  chilopoda  the  antennse  are  slender  to- 
ward the  extremity,  having  14  or  more  joints ; 
the  month  conasts  of  two  mandibles  with  a  pal- 
piform  appendage,  teiminated  like  the  bowl  of 
a  spoon  with  indented  edges ;  the  labium  isquad- 
rilid,  and  its  two  laterd!^  divisions,  the  largest, 
are  transversely  ringed,  and  resemble  the  mem- 
branous feet  of  caterpillars ;  they  have  besides 
two  palpi  or  little  feet,  anit«d  at  the  base  and 
ungtticulated  at  the  end,  and  a  second  la- 
bium formed  by  a  second  pair  of  feet,  ter- 
minated by  a  strong  movable  hook  pierced 
at  the  end  for  the  issue  of  an  acrid  liquid. 


The  body  is  membranons  and  flattened,  each 
ring  being  covered  by  a  coriaceous  plate,  and 
having  for  the  most  part  but  one  pair  of  feet, 
the  terminal  segment  being  elongated  into  a  kind 
of  tjul;  the  sexual  organs  are  interior,  and 
placed  at  the  postflrior  extremity  of  the  body. — 
The  centipedes  move  very  rapiiy  in  an  undula- 
ting manner;  they  can  walk  tiaokward,  nsing 
only  the  four  hind  legs,  which  in  ordinary  pro- 
gression are  dragged  after  them.  They  are  car- 
nivorous, and  are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  climates,  where  they  attain  a 
large  size,  and  are  capable  of  inflicting  danger- 
ons  wounds ;  it  is  said  that  their  bite,  though 
more  painful  than  that  of  the  scorpion,  is 
never  fatal;  the  common  species  of  Europe 
{lithobim  fori^atm,  Linn.),  very  abundant 
under  stones  in  the  summer  season,  is  quite 
harmless,  though  repulsive  in  its  aspect.  The 
genns  scwiiifera  (Lam.)  has  the  body  covered 
with  8  plates,  15  pairs  of  legs,  and  large  retic- 
ulated eyes ;  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
and  pierce  their  insect  prey  with  their  mouth- 
hooks,  producing  almost  instant  death ;  accord- 
ing to  Illiger,  they  are  dreaded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hungary.      The  genus  tcolopeudra 
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(Leach)  has  21  pairs  of  legs,  of  which  tlie  basal 
joints  of  the  terminal  legs  are  armed  with 
spines ;  the  segments  are  nearly  of  equal  size 
and  number  above  and  below.  The  S.  Hngu- 
Inta  (Latr.)  of  sontiiern  Europe  is  almost  as 
lai^  as  some  of  the  species  of  tropical  Ameri- 
ca. Several  species  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  have  doubtless  been  confoundeil 
under  the  S.  moraitam  (Linn.),  one  of  which 
grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot ;  very  la^ce  spe- 
cies also  occur  in  Ada,  Africa,  and  the  Indian 
archipelago.  Ammonia  is  the  best  application 
to  their  bites.  Of  the  genus  erytopg,  Dr. 
Leach  mentions  two  species  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  London ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  the 
antenncB  are  grwned,  and  the  basal  joint  of 
the  more  slender  hind  feet  is  without  spines. 
In  the  genus  geophHus  (Leach),  the  antenna 
have  only  14  Joints,  but  the  legs  vary  in  num- 
ber from  43  to  nearly  300 ;  they  are  very  slen- 
der, and  some  are  phosphorescent ;  they  are 
destructive  to  fruit  and  vegetables.— The  po- 
rtion of  the  myriapoda  can  hardly  he  said  to 
be  determined.  Sieboid  says  they  do  not 
properly  belong  either  t»  arachnida  or  iiiseeta, 
and  he  classes  them  under  cniitacem.  Eymer 
Jones  observes  that  they  differ  from  Crustacea 
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by  their  respiring  air  by  means  of  trachese, 
and  from  annelids  bj  tlieir  jointed  legs,  and 
that  they  seem  to  be  an  oscuknt  group,  allied 
to  annelids,  inseotH,  oracbntda,  and  Crustacea ; 
they  have  orinai'y  organs  like  insects,  which 
Crustacea  have  not.  Prof.  Agassiz  makes 
them  the  lowest  order  of  tlie  class  of  insects, 
the  other  orders  being  arachnids  and  insects 
proper.  Newport  traces  the  nervous  system 
tcom  the  highest  clidlognathaf  the  most  perfect 
of  which  are  connected  on  tJie  one  hand  with 
cmstacea  and  on  the  other  with  true  insects, 
through  the  geopAili  (the  lowest  vermiform 
type  of  the  ehilopcda),  to  the  tailed  arachnida 
(the  scorpion),  and  through  tcolopendra,  litho- 
oiiw,  and  scutigera,  the  last  of  which  connects 
the  myriapoda  on  the  one  hand  with  true  in- 
seclfl,  and  on  the  other  with  arachnida.  The 
heart  or  dorsal  vessel,  as  in  insects  and  arach' 
nida,  is  divided  into  several  compartments, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  abdominal 
segments. 

CENTUVKE,  Sueaina,  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  bom  in  1667,  died  in  London,  Dec.  1, 
1723.  She  ■vvas  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman  named  Freeman.  Left  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  13,  and  ill-used  by  those  wlioliad 
charge  of  her,  she  fled  to  London.  At  the  age 
of  16  she  was  married  to  a  nephew  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox.  A  year  afterward  she  was  a 
widow ;  hut  lier  wit  and  beanty  soon  brought 
her  another  husband,  an  officer  in  the  anny, 
named  Carrol.  A  year  and  a  half  after  this 
second  marriage  her  husband  was  killed  in  a 
duel,  and  she  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  her 
pen  for  support.  Under  the  name  of  Carrol 
she  published  some  poetry  and  a  tragedy,  "  The 
Pequred  Husband."  She  attempted  but  one 
more  serious  drama,  but  wrote  several  suucess- 
ful  comedies,  some  of  them  before  she  was  19 
yeai-s  old.  She  also  performed  on  tlie  stage 
for  a  brief  period,  and  in  1706,  while  she  was 
playing  in  Lee's  "Eivd  Queens"  before  the 
court  at  Windsor,  she  won  the  heart  of  Joseph 
Centlivre,  principal  cook  to  Queen  Anne,  and 
married  him.  She  was  intimate  with  Steele, 
Sewell,  Rowe,  Farquhar,  and  other  men  of 
note,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Pope,  who 
exhibited  his  malice  toward  her  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  "Dunciad."  She  wrote  19 
plays,  all  of  them  noted  for  the  ingenuity  of 
the  plots  and  the  vivacity  of  the  dialogue ;  but 
only  three  of  them  have  kept  the  stage,  "  The 
Bnsy-Body,"  "A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband," 
and  "  The  "Wonder,  a  Woman  Keeps  a  Secret." 
Her  works,  with  a  biography,  were  published 
in  1761  (3  vols.  12mo,  London),  and  a  fac- 
simile edition  was  published  in  1872. 

CENIW  (Latin,  patchwork),  a  poem  com- 
posed wholly  of  vei-ses  taken  from  one  or  more 
poets,  but  disposed  in  a  new  order  so  as  to 
form  a  distinct  work.  The  only  classical  ex- 
ample is  the  G&ato  NiipUalia  of  Ausonius, 
formed  out  of  Virgilian  verses  perverted  into  a 
new  meaning.  The  empress  Eudoaia  wrote 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Homeric  centos; 
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Proba  Falconia,  under  the  emperor  Honorins, 
wrote  the  same  in  verses  extracted  from  Vir- 
gil. The  same  subject  was  treated  in  a  Vir- 
gilian cento  by  Alexander  Ross,  a  Sooteh 
schoolmaster  and  poet,  in  his  VirgiUiia  E'eati- 
geliswM,  wliieh  was  republished  in  1769.  Tlie 
term  cento  is  also  applied  to  a  medley,  or  a 
work  composed  of  selections  connected  by  ap- 
propriate passages. 

CENT&JL  IHESICA,  the  narrow,  tortuous 
strip  of  territoiy  connecting  North  and  South 
America,  extendii^  from  about  lat  1°  to  18° 
N.,  in  lei^h  from  800  to  BOO  m.,  and  varying 
in  breadtli  from  about  30  to  about  300  m.  It 
comprises  five  independent  republics,  Costa 
Bica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San 
Salvador,  with  a  united  area  of  176,000  sq.  m., 
and  a  total  population  of  2,605,000,  Through- 
out its  entire  length  the  country  is  traversed 
by  a  chmn  of  mountains  consisting  of  three 
gi»ups;  the  Costa  Eica,  which  traverses  the 
republic  of  that  name  and  the  isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, the  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Guatemala,  with  peaks  from  8,000  to  11,000 
ft.  in  height.  The  volcanoes  Fuego  and  Agua 
are  13,000  or  14,000  ft.  high.  The  inequality 
of  the  surface  produces  gi'eat  variety  in  the 
climate  and  vegetable  productions,  the  country 
producing  the  fruits  and  grains  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  sugar  cane,  indigo,  cochineal,, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  trop- 
ica. The  zoSlogy  is  sunilar  to  that  of  otlier 
American  countries ;  but  Central  America  is 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
humming  birds,  macaws,  and  the  queza),  which 
has  a  brilliant  plumage  of  emerald  green. 
Large  and  dangerous  serpents  are  numerous, 
and  the  country  is  infested  with  two  species 
of  locusts,  one  of  which  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive. The  rivers  and  bayous  abound  in  fish. 
The  geology  exhibits  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica 
slate  as  substrata,  with  an  abundance  of  igneous 
rocks  showing  volcanic  action.  There  ai-e 
gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury  deposits, 
and  the  gold,  silver,  and  iron  mines  are  worked 
to  some  extent.  Much  salt  is  obtained  both 
from  springs  and  from  the  sea  on  tlie  Pacific 
side.  The  people  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  whites  and  Creoles,  mestizos,  or  the 
o^pring  of  ^vhites  and  Indians^  and  the  abo- 
ripn^  natives.  The  commerce  is  msigniflcant. 
The  interest  of  the  country  centres  mainly  in 
its  two  or  three  practicable  routes  for  interoee- 
anio  canals  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific. — 
In  1303  Oolumbns  visited  the  east  coast ;  in 
1333  Cortes  sent  Pedro  Alvarado  to  snbdue  the 
country,  and  in  1625  he  completed  the  con- 
quest. It  remained  sultiect  to  Spain  till  1823, 
when  the  five  colonies  formed  themselves  into 
a  federal  republic  of  independent  states ;  this 
arrangement  continued  till  1839,  when  the  fed- 
eration was  dissolved.  Subsequent  unions  were 
effected  and  dissolved ;  and  representatives  of 
the  five  states  met  at  La  Union,  San  Salvador, 
Feb.  17,  1873,  to  conwder  the  formation  of  a 
new  confederation,  bat  without  result. 
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CENTRAL  OITY 

CENTRAL  CITY,  a  towD  and  the  capital  of 
Gilpin  CO.,  Colorado,  aitnated  partly  in  the  val- 
ley of  a  tributary  of  North  Clear  creek  and 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, 39  m,  W.  of  Denver ;  pop.  in  1870, 3,360. 
It  is  irregnlarly  but  sabatantially  built.  Its 
site  is  8,300  ft.  above"  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  some  of  them 
steep  and  rUgged.  Being  in  the  centre  of  an 
esceedingly  rich  gold-mining  r^on,  it  is  at 
onoe  a  depot  of  supjily  and  a  point  of  shipment. 
The  bullion  shipped  in  1870  amounted  to 
$1,880,000.  The  town  has  a  United  States 
liinil  office  and  an  assay  offloe.  There  are  two 
hotels,  a  miners'  and  mechanics'  institute  with 
a  library  of  about  1,000  volumes,  and  Catholic, 
Methodist,  and  Episcopal  ohnrches,  with  the 
last  of  which  is  connected  a  parish  school. 
The  high  school  building  is  of  atone,  and  cost 
$20,000.  St.  James  library  association  has 
about  500  volumes.  A  dMly  and  two  weekly 
newspapers  are  published.  There  are  a  nmn- 
ber  of  qnari^z  mills,  and  a  national  bank  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000. 

CEKTRAL  BEAT.  Since  the  year  1740,  when 
the  first  observations  respecting  the  increase 
of  heat  encountered  with  the  increased  depth 
below  the  surface  were  made  by  M.  Gensanne 
in  the  lead  mines  of  Giroraagny  in  S.  Alsace, 
abundant  data  have  been  collected  by  scien- 
tific men  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  intensely  hot.  The  deepest  mines  of 
Mexico,  England,  Prance,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  and  the  deeper  artesian  wells,  and 
the  hot  springs  ascending  from  stili  deeper 
soui'ces,  all  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  vol- 
canic fires  add  their  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  intensely  heated  masses  beneath  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  and  the  vast  extent  of  surface 
agitated  when  they  are  suppressed,  and  relieved 
by  their  outlet,  seems  to  indicate  an  almost 
general  diffo^on  of  the  liquid  molten  masses 
from  which  they  spring.  Not  only  is  the  heat 
fonnd  generally  to  increase  with  the  depth,  but 
the  rate  of  this  increase  has  in  many  instances 
been  determined.  It  is  found  to  vary  in  differ- 
ent countries,  in  some  increasing  two  or  thi'ee 
times  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  The  ave- 
rage rate  is  estimated  by  Kupffer  at  1°  F.  for 
every  37  English  feet;  and  by  Cordier  at  1° 
for  every  45  feet.  These  phenomena,  all  point- 
ing in  one  direction,  have  led  to  the  oondusion 
that  somewhere  in  the  interior  the  materials  of 
the  globe  must  he  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense 
heat;  and  calculations  hare  been  made  show- 
ing at  what  depth  the  rocks  must  all  exist  as 
liqaid  lava,  at  what  the  temperature  of  melted 
iron  would  be  found,  at  what  platinum  would 
Aise,  aiid  at  what  various  matters,  solid  at  the 
surface,  w5uld  be  volatilized,  but  for  the  enor- 
mous pressure.  This  theory  is  controverted  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  M.  Poisson,  and  other  emi- 
nent authorities,  on  these  grounds:  When  sub- 
stances, as  metals,  are  melted,  their  tempera^ 
ture  cannot  be  raised  a  single  degree  above  the 
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point  of  fusion  so  long  as  a  piece  of  the  mate- 
rial reraa,ins  unmelted.  The  same  principle  is 
exenii>lifled  in  the  impossibility  of  raising  water 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  32°  F.  so  long  as 
a  fragment  of  ice  remains  in  it.  The  principlo 
may  be  applied  to  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth, 
which  could  no  more  remain  unchanged,  re- 
posing upon  the  surface  of  a  fluid  heated  many 
times  above  the  temperature  at  which  its  ma- 
terials would  melt,  than  a  stratum  of  ice  of  the 
same  thickness  could  remain  in  the  same  situa- 
tion exposed  to  the  same  propoiiJonal  differ- 
ence of  heat.  The  crust  that  forms  upon  lava 
as  it  cools  cannot  be  instanced  in  disproof  of 
this  statement,  for  this  only  forms  when  the 
heat  is  so  much  reduced  that  ebullition  has  en- 
tirely ceased;  if  this  be  renewed,  the  crust 
soon  disappears  in  the  fluid.  Were  the  crust 
of  the  globe  the  result  of  partial  cooling  from 
a  state  of  primitive  fiaidity,  the  whole  planet 
must  first  have  cooled  down  to  about  the  tem- 
perature of  incipient  ^sion,  and  hence  the 
enormous  degrees  of  heat  supposed  cannot  ex- 
ist within  it.  M,  Poisson  "imagines  that  if 
the  globe  ever  passed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state  by  radiation  of  heat,  the  central  nucleus 
must  have  begun  to  cool  and  consolidate  first." 
Were  the  centi-al  portion  fluid,  tides  would  be 
perceived  in  the  mass,  sufficient  to  cause  the 
surface  to  rise  and  fall  every  mx  hours ;  but  no 
such  fluctuations  are  observed,  even  in  a  crater 
like  that  of  Stromboli,  which  is  supposed  to 
connect  with  the  great  central  ocean  of  lava. 
The  phenomena  that  have  given  rise  to  the 
hypothesis  of  central  heat  do  not  absolutely 
require  this  theory  to  account  for  them.  Local 
heat  is  without  question  generated  by  chemical 
changes  takii^  place  among  the  materials  be- 
neath the  surface.  These  give  rise  to  electrical 
currents,  of  the  iiower  of  which  to  disturb  the 
surface  we  can  form  little  idea;  but  judging 
from  their  efiects  upon  the  limited  scale  on 
which  they  come  under  our  observation,  it 
wonld  seem  quite  as  philosophical  to  refer  to 
them  the  plienomena  connecting  distant  vol- 
canic outbreaks  and  eartliqnakes,  as  to  call  in 
an  aid  so  hypotiietical  as  that  of  the  molten 
fluidity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  globe, 

CEBTTBIL  PBOVlNCfS,  one  of  the  eight  lai^ 
administi'ative  departments  into  which  British 
India  was  in  1872  divided,  situated  between 
lat.  18°  and  24°  N.,  and  ion.  77°  and  88°  E. 
They  were  formed  into  a  chief  commissioner- 
ship  by  royal  decree  of  Nov.  2,  1861.  At  first 
they  consisted  of  the  province  of  Nagpore  and 
its  dependencies,  and  the  districts  of  Saugor 
andNerbudda;  were  enlarged  in  1862  by  the 
annexation  of  Sumbulpore  and  its  dependen- 
cies; and  in  1872  contained  an  area  of  112,561 
sq.  m.,  of  which  84,162  were  immediate  Brit- 
ish possessions,  while  tlie  remainder  belonged 
to  15  native  states.  According  to  an  official 
report  presented  to  parliament  in  1870  {"  State- 
ment exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Pro- 
gress of  India  during  the  years  1868  and  1869," 
London,  1871),  the  population  of  the  British 
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9,068,103,  and  that  of  the  na- 
)  states  about  1,100,000.  In  1866  tliere 
were  in  the  provinces,  according  to  an  ofBcial 
enumeration,  6,064, 'W  Hindoos,  1,996,663 
Gonds  and  aboriginal  tribes,  237,963  Mussnl- 
mans,  and  6,026  Europeans.  Of  the  inhabi- 
tants B7  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  British  portion  ia  difiiled  into  four  com- 
missi onerships  (Nagpore,  Jubbulpore,  Nerbud- 
da,  and  Ohnttee^nrh)  and  19  districts.  The 
line  of  reread  which  connects  Calcutta  und 
Bombay  passes  through  these  provincea,  and 
has  greatly  contribnted  to  their  rapid  progress. 
Numerous  roads  have  of  late  been  made,  the 
number  of  schools  lias  more  tliaii  doubled  since 
the  ot^anlzalion  of  the  chief  commissionership, 
and  the  capital,  Julibulpore,  has  now  a  larger 
traffic  passing  through  it  than  any  other  city 
of  India  escept  Bombay.  The  chief  product 
is  cotton,  of  which  653,5lT  It*,  were  exported 
in  1868.  The  revenue  of  the  Central  Provinces 
amounted  in  I870-'7l  to  £1,130,000,  and  the 
expenditures  to  £865,228.  The  latest  cities 
are  Nagpore,  Jubbulpore,  and  Sangor. 

CENTRE,  a  central  county  of  Pennsylvania; 
area,  about  I.OIX)  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  84,418. 
It  ia  traversed  by  the  Alleghany,  Bald  Eagle, 
and  several  other  mountain  ranges.  It  is 
drained  by  a  number  of  small  creeks,  which 
supply  several  miUs  and  factories  with  water 
power.  The  soil  is  excellent  in  the  valleys, 
and  agriculture  is  in  a  forward  state.  The 
mountains  ai'e  covered  with  valuable  timber, 
but  furnish  little  land  suitable  for  cultivation. 
There  we  extensive  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of 
limestone,  and  beds  of  stone  coal  in  several 
place*  The  Clearfield  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vama  Central  railroad  intersects  the  S.  W.  cor-, 
ner,  and  the  Bald  Eagle  division  traverses  the 
county  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
479,145  bushels  of  wheat,  63,108  of  rye,  1,044,- 
760  of  Indian  com,  889,928  of  oats,  37,256 
of  barley,  117,403  of  potatoes,  37,725  tons  of 
hay,  531,(190  lbs.  of  butter,  and  58,448  of  wool. 
There  were  6,588  horses,  6,484  miloh  cows, 
0,489  other  cattle,  18,017  sheep,  and  15,673 
swine.  There  were  23  flour  mills,  23  manu- 
faetories .  of  iron,  1  of  window  glass,  16  tan^ 
neries,  4  planing  mills,  26  saw  mills,  6  ma 
factories  of  agricultural  implements,  28 
carriages  and  wagons,  3  of  edge  tools,  1  of 
chinery,  1  of  wire,  and  4  of  woollen  goi 
Capital,  Bellefonte. 
CEftS.    See  Zea. 

CEPHALftlVU,  or  Cepballenla,  called  hy  Homer 
Same  or  Samos,  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  isl- 
ands, separated  from  Ithaca  on  the  E.  by  8 
narrow  channel.  It  is  now  one  of  the  13 
nomarchies  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece;  area, 
about  300  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  77,382.  The 
country  is  rn^ed  and  mountainous,  particu- 
larly in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Black  moun- 
tain (nno.  Mount  Enos)  constitutes  the  most 
picturesque  feature  of  Cephalonia,  The  cli- 
mate is  usually  mild.  The  soil  produces  little 
com,  but  some  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  all  the 
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fruits  of  southern  Europe.  Currants,  the  sta- 
ple product  of  the  Ionian  islands,  come  ehieily 
from  Cephalonia.  In  1870,  tiie  esports  of 
Cephalonia  currants  were  17,746,400  lbs,,  val- 
led  at  |4S8,818,  besides  3,690,340  lbs.  of  Morea 
urranta.  The  total  exports  were  |8B7,928; 
imports,  11,447,219.  The  harbor  of  Argos- 
toli  is  excellent,  and  ship  building  and  Tarioua 
other  branches  of  trade  and  industry  are  car- 
ried on  actively.  The  imports  consist  mainly 
of  bi'eadstafis  and  of  the  manufactures  and 
wares  of  Europe.  The  Greek  church  is  the 
predominant  religion,  the  remainder  belon^ng 
to  the  Koman  Catholic  church.  Property  is 
much  more  divided  in  Cephalonia  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ionian  islands.  About  one  fflxth 
of  the  cultivated  land  belongs  to  the  convents, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  20,  and  many  of 
them,  as  for  instance  the  convent  of  8isi,  are 
very  ancient. — The  island  is  supposed  to  nave 
been  originally  inhabited  by  Taphians,  and  to 
have  derived  its  name  fi-om  the  mythical  Ce- 
phalus.  There  were  four  cities  in  Cephalonia  in 
the  times  of  antiquity,  viz.,  Pale,  Oranii,  Proni, 
and  Same.  The  site  of  Proni,  and  still  more 
that  of  Same,  still  exhibit  extensive  and  inter- 
esting ruins.  The  latter  city,  which  was  more 
populous  than  the  other  three,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Homer,  while  the  inhabitants 
are  spoken  of  by  the  poet  as  the  Cephallenians. 
Thucydides  called  the  island  a  tetrapolis  (com- 
posed of  four  states),  and  still  other  names 
were  applied  to  it.  But  the  name  of  Cephalle- 
nia  first  occurs  in  Herodotus.  The  island  be- 
longed successively  to  the  Greeks,  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Romans,  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
the  Normans,  the  Venetians,  the  Turks,  and 
the  Prenoh.  From  1815  to  1863  it  was  with 
the  rest  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Brittun.  In  August,  1849, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  island,  which 
could  only  be  suppressed  hy  the  most  energetic 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  British  governor. 
Cephalonia  is  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
Greece  by  ten  deputies.    Capital,  Argostoli. 

CEPHILOPODA  (Gr.  acipa?.^,  Lead,  and  irobg, 
foot),  the  highest  of  the  branch  of  mollusks. 
Some  have  no  external  shell,  like  the  squid 
(loligo) ;  others  an  internal  one,  like  the  cuttle 
fish  (sepia) ;  others  a  simple  shell,  like  the  ar- 
gonaut; and  others  chambered  shells,  like  the 
fossil  ammonites  and  Kving  nautilus,  many  be- 
ing in  this  respect  unsurpassed  for  symmetry 
and  lieauty  among  mollusks.  Their  most  strik- 
ing feature  is  that  the  head  is  distinct  from  the 
body,  with  large  eyes  on  the  sides;  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  ends  in  a  sac.  The  principal 
locomotive  organs,  whence  their  name,  are  at- 
tached to  the  head  in  the  form  of  muscuhir 
arms  or  tentacles,  usually  eight  or  ten  ;  besides 
these,  many  have  fins,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
able  to  propel  tliemaelves  backward  by  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  water  from  the  branchial 
sac  through  the  siphon  which  opens  on  the 
lower  Burfaee.  They  are  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal animals,  having  the  right  and  left   ^des 
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equally  developed,  and  the  shell,  when  pre^ient, 
uiuflUy  straight  or  <  oiled  m  a  ■vertieal  plane 
\ery  different  (rom  that  ot  the  spirollj  (.oileil 
gasteropoda  The  cephalopoda,  except  the 
argonaut,  do  not  ooGupj  the  whole  ot  their 
sliells,  i»  do  the  gasteropoda,  but  have  a  shell 
of  cliuniberH,  numerous  according  to  age,  the 
animal  dwellmg  m  the  anterior  one  and  form 
mg  another  one,  with  a  dividing  partition,  as 
It  grows  larger  They  are  cainivorons,  with 
powertal  parrot-hke  iaw«  moving  vertically 
the  tonsne  ig  in  part  armed  with  letuned 
,  the  lood ,  ill  tlieir 


system  i?  more  concentrated  than  m  othci 
nioUusks,  and  the  anterior  ganglia,  or  brain 
are  protected  by  a  cramal  cartdage,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  i  commencmg  cranial  eivitj 
They  breathe  by  two  or  four  plume  tike  gills, 
symmetncai  on  eacli  side  m  a  cavity  beneath 
thehody  opening  extemallj  at  tlie  biseof  the 
gUls  are  diiat  itions  of  the  blood  vessels,  which 
send  the  Wood  to  the  heirt  after  puriflcation 
The  sexes  are  distinct,  but  the  females  arc  the 
most  nnmerons,  the  males  of  many  bomg  un 


known,  and  some,  the  so-called  heetoeotyli, 
resemble  a  detached  arm  of  the  animal,  modi- 
fled  for  sexnal  purposes.  All  the  living  cepha- 
lopoda, except  the  nautilus,  belong  to  the  di- 
branchiat*  or  two-^lled  order;  these  are 
naked,  fVee  swimming  animals,  with  distinct 
head,  prominent  eyes,  eight  or  ten  arms  with 
numerous  suckers,  the  body  round  or  elongated, 
usually  with  two  flna ;  all  have  an  ink  gland, 
and  the  walls  of  the  funnel  entire;  with  the 
exception  of  the  arROnaut,  the  shell,  when  pres- 
ent, is  internal.  These  are  the  typical  cepha- 
lopods,  and  higher  than  the  tetrahranchiate  or 
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fonr-ffllled,  creeping,  many-armed  shell-bearing 
nautilus  and  ammonites.  Having  ordinarily 
no  external  shell  for  defence,  they  have  power- 
ful arms  provided  with  suckers,  a  gland  for 
secreting  an  inky  fluid  to  discolor  the  water, 
and  ooute  senses  and  rapid  movements.  The 
aeetaMla  or  suckers  are  in  single  or  double 
rows  on  tlie  inner  sui-fece  of  the  arras;  the 
muscles  of  each  cup  converge  to  a  central 
cavity,  with  a  soft  piaton-like  caruncle  in  the 
centre,  by  which  a  very  strong  adhesion  is  ef- 
fected; these  are  perfectly  under  the  control 
of  the  animal,  which  can  instantly  release  its 
thousand  suckers,  and  dart  away  under  cover 
of  its  inky  secretion,  at  the  approach  of  danger : 
in  some  tiie  base  of  the  piston  forms  a  tooUied 
horny  loop,  or  even  a  sharp  hook.  The  ink 
hag  is  tough  and  fibrous,  discharging  its  con- 
tents near  tlie  base  of  the  fuimel ;  the  ink  was 
formerly  used  as  a  pigment,  and  it  is  so  inde- 
structihle  as  to  be  found  fossil,  and  to  permit 
the  naturalist  to  draw  with  its  own  secretion  an 
animal  which  perished  millions  of  years  ago. 
The  skin  is  of  various  colors,  and  remarkable 
for  the  sudden  changes  which  dart  over  it  in 
briUiant  flashes  as  the  creature  dies ;  they  have 
hence  been  called  "  chameleons  of  the  sea ;" 
they  have  water  pores  on  the  head  and  arms. 
They  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  animals, 
hiding  by  day,  found  in  every  zone  and  at  all 
depths  of  water,  as  well  as  in  the  open  sea ; 
they  may  attain,  in  tropical  seas,'  a  length  of 
six  or  eight  feet,  including  the  arms,  and  a 
weight  of  800  lbs.  The  dihrancliiate  cephalo- 
poda have  been  divided  into  the  octopods, 
wath  eight  arms,  like  the  octopus  and  the  ar- 
gonaut, and  the  decapods,  with  ten  arms  and 
more  elongated  body,  like  the  squids,  cuttle- 
fishes, and  fossil  belemnites.  The  tetrahran- 
chiate cephalopoda  are  protected  by  shells,  at- 
tached to  the  body,  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  which  the  creatnre  dwells.  They  are  now 
nearly  extinct,  the  nautilus  being  the  only 
living  representative.  More  than  1,400  fossil 
species  are  known  by  their  shells,  which  vary 
from  perfectly  straight  in  orthoccrm  and  laaa- 
hieg  to  the  tightly  coiled  ammonite  and  nauti- 
lus they  performed  in  the  palfflozoio  and  me- 
sozoic  seas  what  the  carnivorous  gasteropods 
did  in  the  cenozoic  and  do  in  the  present  epoch. 
The  chambers  do  not  act  to  enable  them  to  rise 
or  sink  at  will ;  they  are  rarely  found  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  except  in  storms,  but  be- 
long at  the  bottom,  where  they  creep  like  a 
snail ;  the  discoidal  forms  were  not  well  calcu- 
lated for  swimming  by  their  respiratory  jels, 
and  the  straight  ones,  ii'om  the  buoyancy  of 
their  shells,  must  have  remained  head  down- 
ward. The  use  of  the  chambers  is  generally 
believed  to  he  to  render  the  animal  of  nearly 
the  apedfic  gravity  of  water,  and  thus  facili- 
tate locomodon,  and  tliat  of  the  partitions  to 
strengthen  them  against  collisions,  being  most 
numerous  in  the  delicate  ammonites;  the 
animal  is  probably  always  growing  tbrword, 
except  during  the  formation  of  the  partitions. 
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wliicli  indicate  periods  of  rest.  All  the 
phalopoda  below  the  middle  of  the 
strata  belong  to  the  group  with  chambered 
ehelb;  those  with  iatemal  sheila  do  not  date 
back  much  beyond  the  oolite  age,  like  tLe  be- 
leranites;  the  group  with  chambered  shells 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  lower  type. 
Tliose  which  have  eight  arras  have  never  any 
shell  or  hard  part;  tJioae  which  have  ten  have 
always  hard  parts,  varying  from  cartilage  to 
the  homy  pen  of  the  squids,  and  the  calcareous 
plates  of  the  cuttle  fishes. 

CGFH1LV8,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Deion 
and  Diomede,  and  husband  of  Proeris,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved.  Aurora  was  enamored  of 
him,  and  prompted  him  to  tempt  the  fidelity 
of  his  wife.  iH^uised  he  came  with  presents 
to  his  house,  and  Proeris  fell.  She  subsecinent- 
ly  seduced  hint  and  the  discovery  of  their  mu- 
tual weakness  led  to  a  reeonoiliation  between 
them.  Oephalus  afterward  slew  his  wife  with 
hia  spear,  mistaking  ber  for  a  wild  animal,  as 
she  was  jealously  watching  him  in  the  wood. 
According  to  Ovid,  CephaJus  finally  gave  his 
name  to  Cephalonia. 

CEPHISSUS,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Greece, 
one  riang  in  the  western  pail  of  Phocis,  flowing 
S.  E.,  and  emptying  into  Lake  Topolias  (Oopais) ; 
the  other  the  principal  river  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  having  its  main  source  at  Trinemii,  be- 
tween Mts.  Pentelicus  and  Parnes,  and  nmning 
8.  on  the  W.  ade  of  Athens.     Formerly  its 
outlet  was  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum ;  bnt 
much  of  the  wat«r  as  is  not  eshansted  in  ir 
gation  now  empties  through  the  long  walls, 
tunnels,  at  Port  Pirsena.     In  ancient  Greece 
two  other  rivers  were  called  Oephissus. 

CERICCHI,  OoMppe,  an  Italian  scniptor,  horn 
in  Corsica  about  1760,  executed  in  Paris,  Jan. 
30,  1801.  He  took  an  actire  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ephemeral  republic  of  Cor- 
sica in  1798,  and  in  1799  sought  refuge  in 
Paris,  where  he  Joined  a  band  of  republican 
artists,  who  cherished  a  violent  hatred  agwnst 
Napoleon,  and  at  length  made  an  attempt  upon 
his  life.  The  murder  was  to  be  committed 
Oct.  10,  1800,  at  the  opera;  but  the 
spirators  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
ber,  their  weapons  seized,  and  Oeraeclii  with 
his  associates  Diana,  Ar6na,  Topiuo-Lehrun, 
and  Demerville  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and 
all  but  Diana  executed. 

CEKIH,  Celiaii,  Slrans,  or  Zenw,  one  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  in  ttie  Malay  archipelago, 
Jying  N.  of  Amboyna,  between  Booroo  on  the 
west  and  Papua  on  the  east;  lat.  2°  47'  to  3° 
50'  8. ;  Ion.  127°  51'  to  130°  56'  E. ;  area  estima- 
ted at  6,500  sq,  m. ;  pop.  at  67,000.  Its  topog- 
raphy is  imperfectly  Icnown,  bnt  the  general 
character  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  several  monn- 
tain  ranges,  from  6,000  to  6,000  ft.  high,  traver- 
smg  tlie  island,  and  ^ving  rise  to  a  nnmber  of 
streams  which  empty  principally  off  the  8. 
coast.  The  loftiest  peat  is  that  of  Jfoosaheli, 
7,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  climat*  is  salu- 
brious, vegetation  is  lusuriant,  and  the  nutmeg 


CEEAUNIAN  MOUNTAINS 

and  clove  were  produced  spontaneonsly  until 
ostirpated  by  the  Dutch  about  165T.  The  sago 
pahn  here  reaches  the  height  of  100  ft.,  and  a 
single  tree  sometimes  yields  1,200  lbs.  of  starch. 
Many  varieties  of  forest  trees  are  found,  fur- 
■  ihing  fine  woods  for  cabinet  work,  known  in 
mmerce  as  Ambojna  wood,  but  none  suita- 
ble for  ship  building.  The  coasts  are  peopled 
by  a  hardy,  entei-prising  Malay  race,  who  sub- 
sist chiefly  by  Ashing,  and  find  a  marliet  for  the 
produce  of  their  toil  at  Singapore  and  the  Sun- 
da  islands;  they  also  have  an  extensive  trade 
with  China  in  tripang.  Their  vessels,  called 
prwas  or  hira-'kara,  are  manned  bj  from  80  to 
60  rowers  each.  Most  of  these  people  are  Mo- 
hamiuedans,  bnt  Christian  missionaries  have 
made  many  converts  among  them.  The  Alfu- 
ros  aie  the  dominant  tribe  of  the  interior. 
They  are  described  as  an  honest  and  in  most 
respects  peaceable  race  of  idolaters,  among 
whom  Christianity  has  made  some  pri^ess. 
A  little  maize,  for  domestic  consumption  or 
exchange  for  dress,  firearms,  and  fermented 
liquors,  is  cultivated,  chiefly  by  women;  while 
the  men  ai'e  engaged  in  hunting.  The  AUuros 
have  prominent  features,  large  eyes,  and  long 
frizzled  hair;  they  are  brave,  faithful,  obedient, 
and  make  good  soldiera.  In  tlie  mountains  in 
the  central  part  there  is  now  but  one  popnlons 
village ;  in  tne  east  and  extreme  west  tliere  are 
a  few  others ;  but  with  these  exceptions  tlie  in- 
habitants are  generally  on  the  coast  On  the 
S.  W.  coast  the  Dutch  have  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  by  establishing  schools  in 
every  village,  introducing  vaccination,  anden- 
coura^ng  settlement  by  Enropeans.  New  ca- 
cao and  cofiee  plantations,  affording  work  at 
fair  wages,  have  elevated  the  conditjon  of  the 
natives.  The  Dntch  have  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island,  and  liave  established  several  forts 
on  it^  On  tlie  N.  E.  coast  are  the  bay  and 
viUage  of  Waroo,  where  good  anchoi-age,  water, 
and  proviwons  may  be  had.  Off  the  coast  of 
Oeram  lies  a  small  group  of  islands  called  Ceram 

CEBIENUII!  HOmVTlHfS  (Gr.  ra  KEpafeia  6p7, 
the  thunder-riven  monntams),  a  name  given 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  two  different  ranges. 

I.  One  belonging  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  groat  range  of  Caucasus,  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  which  is  not  certMnly  known.  Strabo 
makes  it  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  Cau- 
casus which  overhangs  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
in  which  he  places  the  land  of  the  Amazons. 
Mela  seems  ta  apply  the  name  to  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Caucasus,  and  Pliny  gives  a  simi- 
larly extensive  signification  to  it.  Tlie  name  in 
fact  appears  to  have  been  used  at  fii-st  in  con- 
junction with  Cancasue  for  the  highest  summit 
of  the  range,  and  afterward  applied  confusedly 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  mountains,  which 
were  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients. 

II.  Lofty  and  rugged  monntains  in  the  N.  part 
of  Epirus,  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  thunder  storms  which  were  very  frequent 
among  them.    They  are  often  called  Acroce- 
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e  of  tlieir  terminal  prom- 
wliioh  runs  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
w  called  Glossa,  or  by  the  Italisms  Lin- 
The  Oerannian  mountains  extended 
milea  along  tlie  coast  from  the  Acro- 
31  promontory,  and  were  much  dreaded 
by  sailors  from  the  storms  they  produced.  In- 
land they  were  eonneeted  by  an  eastern  branch 
with  the  mountains  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Thessaly.  The  inhabitants  of  the  monntains 
were  called  Cerannii.  These  mountains  were 
famous  in  ancient  poetry,  and  among  the  mod- 
em poets  SheUey  has  celebrated  them.  Their 
present  name  is  Khimara. 

CERBERGS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  monster 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions. He  was  a  son  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  is  represented  as  a  dog  with  three  heads, 
the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  a  mane  composed  of 
the  anterior  extremities  of  numberless  snakes. 
His  business  was  to  admit  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  into  their  subterranean  abode,  and  to 


prevent  them  from  leaving  it.  Ovplieus  lulled 
Ivim  to  sleep  with  his  lyre,  and  Hercules  dragged 
Jiim  from  Hades,  and  exhibited  him  to  the  eyes 
of  wondering  mortals. 

CEBDOIIUIIIS,  ancient  heretics,  whose  belief, 
half  philosophical,  half  religious,  was  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  Christian  dogmas  with  orien- 
tal dnaUsm  and  Gnostic  ideas.  Their  found- 
er, Oerdo,  was  a  Syrian,  who  came  to  Eome 
about  the  year  13S,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Hyginus,  and  developed  a  system,  involving 
the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil  and  a 
demiurge,  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
that  of  his  contemporary  Maroion.  (See  Ghos- 
Tios.)  His  disciples  became  confounded  with 
those  of  the  latter. 

CER^,  Jean  Hlrotas,  a  French  botanist,  bom  in 
the  Isle  of  France  m  ITST,  died  there,  May  3, 
1810.  Under  the  direction  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment he  greatly  extended  the  culture  of 
spices  in  the  Isle  of  France  (now  Mauritius). 
The  agricultural  society  of  Paris  pubUshed  his 
essay  on  the  culture  of  rice,  and  awarded  him 


a  medal;  and  Napoleon  confirmed  him  in  his 
position  as  director  of  the  botanical  garden  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  conferred  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  flOO  francs.  A  tree  of  the  island  has 
been  called  after  him  Cerea. 

CEKEILU,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Eome 
every  April  in  honor  of  Ceres,  if  the  citizens 
were  not  in  mourning  for  some  public  calamity. 
If  they  were,  its  celebration  was  omitted,  be- 
cause no  person  wearing  mourning  could  be 
present  at  it.  On  the  occasion  of  this  festival 
the  wanderings  of  the  goddess  in  search  of  her 
daughter  were  represented  by  women  dressed 
in  white,  running  about  with  hehted  torches ; 
and  games  were  eclchrated  in  the  circus  raaxi- 
mu9,  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  in  white. 

CEBEBRO-SPINIL  HEHUfCITlS.  See  Spikal 
Diseases. 

CERES  (called  by  the  Greeks  Demeter),  the 
goddess  of  grain  and  harvest  among  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans,  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and 
mother  of  Proserpine.  She  dwelt  on  Olym- 
pus till  after  the  abduction  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine  by  Pluto  with  the  connivance  of 
Jupiter.  Oeres  in  her  anger  then  abandoned 
the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  descended  to  earth 
to  wander  among  men.  On  all  who  received 
her  kindly  she  conferred  presents  and  blesangs ; 
but  on  those  who  treated  her  inhospitably,  or 
slighted  her  gifts,  she  inflicted  severe  punish- 
ments. In  her  grief  she  took  neither  nectar 
nor  ambrosia,  nor  attended  to  her  person ;  and 
instead  of  exhibiting  her  celestial  charms,  she 
went  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman.  In  the 
course  of  her  wanderings  she  came  at  length  to 
Eleusis,  where  she  was  hospitably  received  by 
its  king,  Celena,  whose  wife  Metanira  engaged 
Ceres  to  nurse  her  infant  son  Demophon.  Under 
the  care  of  the  goddess  the  child  throve  like  a 
celestial.  As  he  lay  on  her  bosom,  Oeres  breath- 
ed on  him,  and  anointed  him  with  ambrosia; 
and  every  night,  ere  she  put  him  to  rest,  she 
immersed  him  in  the  fire  unknown  to  his 
parents.  Ceres  proposed  to  make  the  child 
immortal,  but  the  folly  of  bis  mother  frustrated 
her  intention.  Metanira,  wondering  at  the 
marvellous  growth  of  her  son,  became  curious 
to  know  how  his  nurse  treated  him.  Watching 
one  nieht,  therefore,  she  saw  witli  terror  and 
astonishment  the  ordeaJ  through  which  her 
cJiild  was  made  to  pass,  and  she  bricked  aloud 
at  the  sight.  The  goddess  instantly  dropped 
the  infant,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames ;  bnt 
to  make  up  for  the  loss,  she  bestowed  great 
favors  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Oeleus.  Oeres  then  oast  off  her  disguise,  and 
appeared  in  her  real  character,  commanding 
the  people  of  Eleusis  to  build  her  an  altar  and 
a  temple.  A  temple  was  raised  in  the  vicinity, 
in  which  the  sorrowing  Ceres  took  up  her 
abode.  la  the  mean  time  the  indignation  of 
the  divine  mother  had  visited  the  earth  with  a 
famine.  Jupiter  therefore  sent  Iris  to  Elensis 
to  entreat  Ceres  to  suffer  the  eai'th  once  more 
to  bring  forth  her  fruits,  and  to  endeavor  to 
prevail  on  her  to  return  to  Olympus ;  but  with 
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neither  request  wonld  she  complj,  save  on  con- 
dition that  her  daughtei-  Proserpine  should  be 
flrBt  restored  to  her.  All  the  other  divinities  of 
Olympus  were  successively  sent  to  her  on  the 
same  mission,  hut  ia  vain.  Jupiter,  finding  at 
length  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake  her  de- 
termination, sent  Mercury  to  Erebus  to  beg  of 
Pluto  that  he  would  permit  Proserpine  to  re- 
turn to  the  earth  on  a  viwt  to  her  mother. 
The  king  of  Hades  at  once  complied  with  the 
request^  but  while  announcing  t<i  his  consort 
that  she  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  her  parent, 
he  ounninglj  banded  her  a  pomegranate  seed 
which  slie  incautiously  swallowed.  Proserpine 
was  then  conducted  by  Mercury  to  Eleusii  and 
delivered  to  Ceres.  After  the  first  burst  ot 
joy  at  this  unexpected  meeting  hai^  found  ^  ent, 
Ceres  asked  Proserpine  if  she  had  tasted  aught 
in  the  nether  world,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
that  she  bad— a  angle  pomegranate  seed  1  hen, 
saiA  the  mother,  yon  must  spend  one  third  of 
every  future  year  in  the  re^ons  of  dirkncs 
with  your  husband,  but  the  other  two  thirds 
you  will  be  privileged  to  pass  on  eai-th  with 
me.  The  wrath  of  the  goddess  was  now  ap- 
peased, and  she  caused  the  earth  to  yield  fi-uita 
in  abundance  as  of  old;  she  instructed  the 
Eleusinian  sovereign  and  Ids  nobles  in  the  mys- 
teries of  her  worship ;  and  when  Jupiter  sent 
Ehea  to  invite  her  once  more  to  Olympus,  she 
cordially  accepted  the  invitalJon,  and  went 
thither  with  her  daughter  to  take  up  her  abode 
again  among  the  immortals. — The  chief  seats 
of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  besides  Eome,  were 
Attica,  Arcadia,   and  Sicily,  where  she  was 


adored  under  t!ie  name  of  Demeter.  The 
principal  sacrifices  offered  on  her  altara  were 
swine,  the  symbols  of  fertility,  oxen,  cows, 
honey,  cakes,  and  fruits.    Her  image  reaemblod 


OERIGNOLA 

that  of  Juno  in  its  maternal  character,  hut 
expressed  more  mildneas  and  dignity.  She 
■was  represented  sometimes  in  a  sittmg  attitude, 
sometimes  walking,  and  sometimes  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  horses  or  dragons.  Her  attire 
was  always  complete,  and  on  her  head  she 
generally  wore  a  garland  of  corn  or  a  band  of 
ribbon :  while  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre, 
a  bunch  of  com,  or  a  bead  of  poppy,  and  oc- 
casionally 0  toreh  or  mystic  basket.  The  prin- 
cipal festivals  of  the  goddess  were  the  Thes- 
mophoria  and  Eleusinia  in  Greece,  and  the 
Oerealia  at  Eome 

CIXEVS,  tlie  name  giien  to  several  species 
of  uictua  The  largest  and  most  remarkable  is 
the  lereus  yiganteut,  (.ailed  by  the  Mexicans 
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Texas,  between  lat.  SO"  and  35°  W.  It  grows 
from  a  globular  form  to  a  tall,  upright,  remark- 
ably regular  cylinder,  which  sometimes  throws 
out  branches  which  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  trunk  turn  and  grow  parallel  with  it.  The 
old  plants  often  attain  a  height  of  60  ft.  They 
bear  a  light  cream-colored  flower,  and  a  fruit 
with  a  green  rind  and  ctimson  pulp,  pleasant 
to  the  taste. — For  the  night-blooming  eerens 
(caetus  graiidiflorfu),  see  Cactus. 

ClXIGNOLl.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
and  S2  m.  8.  E,  of  the  city  of  Eoggia ;  pop.  about 
13,000.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  almonds  and  cotton,  and  also  in 
hnen  manu&otures.  It  has  a  college,  hospital, 
and  several  convents.  On  April  28,  1603,  the 
Spaniards,  commanded  by  Gonzalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, here  defeated  the  French  nnder  the  duke 
of  Nemours,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  In 
the  principal  streets  of  Cerignola  is  a  milUari-am 
recording  that  Trajan  laid  out  the  road  from 
Beneventum  to  Brundusium  at  his  own  cost. 
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CfaUGO  (anc.  Cythern),  the  southernmost  | 
of  the  Ionian  islanda,  now  an.  eparchy  of  tie 
kingdom  of  Greece,  sitaated  at  the  E.  entrance 
of  the  Laoonian  gul£  hetween  lat.  36°  7' 
and  36°  23'  N.,  and  traversed  nearly  throngh 
its  centre  by  the  meridian  of  23"  E,  Its  length 
from  N.  to  8.  is  nearly  20  m.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  13;  area,  106  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in 
1871, 10,687.  The  shores  are  abrupt  and  dan- 
gerous to  shipping.  Storms  are  freqnent,  the 
currents  round  the  island  being  from  its  pecu- 
liar position  very  strong,  and  the  air  is  rarely 
qnite  calm.  It  is  hilly,  and  abounds  with 
streams.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile;  the 
products  are  corn,  currants,  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
honey;  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  are  reared. 
Many  of  the  peasants  resort  annually  to  the 
Morea  and  to  Asia  Minor  to  work  there  daring 
harvest  time.  It  contains  two  cnrions  natural 
caverns,  which  possess  some  stalactites  of  sin- 
gular beauty.  According  to  Pliny,  tlie  island 
was  once  called  Porphyrie.  The  ancient  name 
of  Oythera,  the  fabled  birthplace  of  Venus, 
however,  is  as  old  as  Homer.  It  was  colo- 
nized by  Phcenicians,  and  successively  occupied 
by  the  Argives  and  Lacedemonians.  Its  chief 
town  in  antiquity  bore  the  name  of  the  island. 
The  modern  chief  town  is  Oapsali,  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity.—The  principal  dependency  of  Oerigo  is 
a  little  island  called  Gedgotto  by  the  Italians 
(ano,  jSigUia),  now  known  as  Lias  to  the  in- 
habitants, lying  abont  20  m.  S.  £.,  midway  be- 
tween Gerigo  and  Crete,  and  containing  about 
40  famijies ;  lengtli  6  m.,  breadth  from  1  to  3  m. 
Oerigotto  abounds  with  olive  trees,  and  pro- 
duces some  fine  wheat.  In  former  times  it  was 
a  noted  retreat  of  pirates. 

CERIHTBUS,  also  called  derisively  Mr.Rmrtnrs 
(*'.  e.,  cord),  a  religious  personage  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Alexandria  to  Asm 
Minor,  and  to  have  resided  at  Ephesus  simul- 
taneously with  St.  John.  He  was  a  leader 
among  those  Gnostic  Christian  sects  wbich  ap- 
peared soon  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  bnt,  in 
common  with  the  Ebionites,  he  considered  an 
observance  of  the  Jewish  law  essential  to  sal- 
vation, and  believed  in  the  notion  of  the  vast 
chasm  between  God  and  the  material  world. 
He  tat^ht  that  it  was  not  the  Supreme  God 
who  revealed  himself  in  tie  Jewish  Scriptures, 
but  a  subordinate  angel  commissioned  by  the 
Supreme,  with  whom  he  identified  himself.  In 
this  way  he  justified  both  the  strictly  divine 
character  of  Judaism  to  the  Jew,  and  ite  subor- 
dination to  Christianity  to  the  Ohristian.  Jesus 
he  taught  to  be  a  mere  man  in  bis  birth  and 
existence  until  the  baptism,  when  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  he  considered  to  be  tlie  Christ, 
united  itself  with  Jesus,  and  remained  in  this 
nmon  until  the  crucifixion.  Then,  in  time  to 
leave  the  dying  Jesus  only  a  man  again,  the 
Christ  or  Divine  withdrew.  He  attached  no 
importance  in  the  redemptive  plan  to  the  death 
of  Jesns,  bnt  made  salvation  to  depend  on  legal 
obedience.  Cains,  an  anti-Montanistic  writer, 
attempts  to  fasten  upon  Cerinthus  the  grossest 
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and  most  sensual  millennianism,  and  even 
accuses  him  of  having  interpolated,  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  make  it  suit  his  chiliastic  doctrines. 
It  is  true  that  Cerinthus  taught  the  coming  of 
B  millennium  on  the  earth,  -when  Christ  was 
to  make  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  his  empire. 
This  time  he  supposed  would  come  after  the 
earth  had  stood  6,000  years,  and  would  be  a 
perpetnal  sabbatli  of  1,000  years,  a  view  which 
was  common  among  the  Jews  of  that  age. 
His  disciples  were  called  Cerinthians,  and  also 
Merinthiuns.  A  Eiatoria  Cerinthi  was  pub- 
lished by  Paulus  (Jena,  1799). 

CEKITO,  faau^ta,  commonly  called  Fanny, 
an  Italian  dancer,  bom  in  Naples  in  1833.  She 
made  her  dfibut  at  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in 
1836,  and  although  only  13  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  At  Milan  in  1838,  and  for 
two  years  at  the  Eamterthor-TTteat&r  in  Vien- 
na, and  afterward  in  Paris  and  London,  the 
same  storm  of  applause  greeted  hor  appearance, 
especially  in  London,  She  was  married  to 
Saint-LSon,  well  known  in  Paris  and  London 
as  a  dancer  and  violinist,  and  was  separated 
from  him  in  1850. 

CERIUM,  a  metal  which  was  discovered  simul- 
taneously in  1803  by  Elaproth,  Hisinger,  and 
Berzelius,  and  was  so  callM  by  the  last  named 
after  the  planet  Ceres.  It  occurs  in  association 
with  lanthanum  and  didymium  in  cerite,  allanite 
or  thite,  yttrocerite,  and  a  few  other  rare  min- 
erals. Cerite,  containing  also  lanthanum  and 
didymium,  is  the  most  abundant  of  tliese 
minerals,  Wohler  prepared  the  metal  in  the 
following  manner:  The  brown  oxide,  obtained 
by  incinerating  the  oxalate,  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  chloride 
mixed  with  about  equal  parts  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
evaporated  to  expel  all  of  the  ammonia,  and 
finally  fused.  The  slag  thus  obtained  is  pul- 
verized, and  while  still  warm  is  mixed  with 
sodium  and  projected  into  a  cmcible  pre- 
viously heated.  The  reaction  is  continued  until 
the  soda  flame  disappears.  The  cooled  mass 
contains  metallic  pellets.  Cerium  has  a  lustre 
hetween  iron  and  lead,  and  loses  its  polish  in  the 
air.  It  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  soft  as  lead. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5-5  at  12°  C.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  glows  to  a  brown  oxide; 
boated  powerfully,  it  explodes  vrith  scintilla- 
tion. The  pulverized  metal  takes  Are  at  100° 
C.  It  decomposes  water  slightly  at  the  boil- 
ing point ;  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  HCl,  con- 
verted to  brown  oxide  by  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  and  is  easily  dissolved  by  weak  nitric 
acid.  Its  compounds  have  a  limited  use  in 
medicine  and  the  arts. 

CEBKETO  (anc.  Cermtuni),  a  well  built  town 
of  Italy,  on  the  Apennines,  in  the  province 
and  13  m.  W.  W.  of  Benevento;  pop,  about 
5,000.  It  baa  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church, 
a  diocesan  school,  three  convents,  five  annual 
fairs,  and  cloth  manufactories.  Near  its  site 
Pyrrhua  was  defeated  in  275  B.  C.  In  1688  an 
earthquake  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  town. 
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CERRO  GORDO,  a  mountain  pass  in  Me^co, 
40  m.  N.  W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  national  iigh- 
waj  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  a  victory  was 
gained  by  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Scott, 
oTcr  tlie  Mesicans  under  Santa  Anna,  April 
18, 1847-  The  entire  Ainericait  force  in  action, 
and  reserved  was  8,600 ;  the  Mexican  was 
estimated  at  more  than  12,000.  The  action 
lasted  from  sunriae  till  S  P.  M.,  and  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  5  Mexican  generals,  3,000 
men,  4,500  stand  of  arms,  43  pieces  of  artillery, 
7  standards,  trains  of  stores,  and  Santa  Anna's 
private  baggage  and  money  chest.  The  Mexi- 
can loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  computed 
at  from  1,000  to  1,200 ;  the  American  loss  was 
63  MUed  and  368  wounded.  Gen.  Scott  pa- 
roled his  prisoners,  destroyed  their  stores,  ex- 
cepting one  field  train,  and  the  next  day  ad- 
vanced to  Jalapa. 

CEBBO  GOSDO,  a  N.  county  of- Iowa,  inter- 
sected  by  Shell  Eock  river  and  Lime  creek, 
and  drained  by  Beaverdam  creek;  area,  652 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 4,723.  Clear  lake  is  in  the 
county.  Feat  is  found  and  building  stone  is 
quarried.  The  McGregor  and  Missonri  Eiver 
railroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief  pi-oduc- 
lions  in  18T0  were  138,592  bushels  of  wlieat, 
97,930  of  Indian  com,  186,556  of  oats,  and  8,119 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,515  horses,  1,485 
milch  cows,  1,977  other  cattle,  1,914  sheep, 
and  1,543  swine.    Capital,  Mason  City. 

CERTALDO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in:  the  province 
and  15  m.  8.-  W.  of  Florence,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Elaa;  pop.  of  the  comranne 
aboQt  6,000,  It  was  the  place  of  residence 
and  death  of  Boccaccio,  who  was  buried  here 
in  the  chnrch  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  James. 
His  sepnlchre  formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  and  a  more  conspicuous  monument 
■was  erected  to  him  in  1503.  His  remains  were 
removed  in  1783,  from  a  f&lee  interpretation  of 
a  law  against  burials  in  churches,  and  they  were 
scattered  and  lost.  His  house,  built  of  brick, 
with  a  small  tower,  was  repaired  in  1833  by 
the  marchioness  Lenzoni  Medici,  one  of  bis 
descendants,  and  the  fragments  of  stone  which 
had  covered  his  grave  were  collected  by  her  in 
1826,  and  placed  in  the  house,  with  an  in- 
scription by  the  poet  Giordani.  A  monument 
is  to  be  erected  to  him  by  the  anthorities  of 
Certaldo  on  Dec.  31,  1875,  the  fifth  centenary 
of  his  death. 

CERTIOBIBI  (Lat.  certm  fi»H,  to  be  made 
more  certain,  to  be  certified),  a  writ  used  for 
the  pni-pose  of  removing  the  record  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  whether  civil  or  crimiDal,  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal,  either  as  an 
auxiliary  process  to  enable  complete  effect  to 
be  given  to  some  other  process,  or  as  a  distinct 
mode  of  appeal.  In  American  practice  it  is 
usually  employed  to  review  the  proceedings 
of  oourta  not  of  record,  and  of  municipal  eor- 
jwrations  in  certain  cases,  and  the  determina- 
tions of  special  tribunals,  commissioners,  and 
other  officers  exeroiang  judicial  powers  which 
affect  the  citizen  in  Lis  rights  or  his  property, 
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and  acting  in  a  snramazy  way,  or  in  a  course 
different  from  that  of  the  common  law. 

CiXnm,  Joseph  Antolne  Joadilni,  a  French 
author,  bom  in  Turin,  June  13f  1738,  died  in 
Paris,  Feb,  3,  1792.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  society  of  Jesus  and  a  professor  in  its  col- 
lege at  Xyons,  whore  some  of  his  essays  were 
at  first  ascribed  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  In 
1762  he  published  Apologie  de  Vimtitut  dei 
JesuiUa,  and  he  resided  after  that  period  in 
Paris,  and  afterward  at  the  country  seat  of  the 
duchess  of  Brancas,  near  Nancy,  devoted  to 
literature  and  enjoying  an  income  of  11,000 
francs,  chiefly  through  the  infinence  of  King 
Stanislas.  In  1788  he  published  Memoirepour 
le  peuple  frmi^am,  which  became  very  popu- 
lar; and  he  was  employed  by  Mirabeau  in 
preparing  his  speeches,  and  subsequently  de- 
livered his  funeral  oration.  He  also  pnbUshed 
a  weekly  journal  entitled  Femlle  mUa^Mue, 
and  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly, 
but  died  soon  afterward.  Ilie  me  LafBtto  was 
called  after  biin  till  the  restoration.  His  poem 
LesmrAin»  de  .Sefe  was  published  in  1793,  and 
a  selection  of  his  (Eutrei  dwerset  in  1798,  the 
latter  including  his  poem  on  chess. 

CEaVDOHS  811TEDR1,  Bignel  de,  a  Spanish 
author,  bom  at  Alcal4  de  Henares,  Oct.  9, 
1547,  died  April  23,  1616.  His  father  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Galician  family,  and 
his  mother  was  a  gentlewoman  of  refinement. 
Cervantes  received  the  first  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation from  Lope  de  Hoyos,  who  published 
collections  of  poetry,  to  whidi  his  pnpil,  who 
early  displayrf  a  talent  for  poetical  compo- 
sition, contributed.  One  of  these  contribu- 
tions, a  pastoral  poem  endtled  FUena,  ob- 
tdned  some  reputation,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  who  in  1569 
invite.d  the  young  poet  to  accompany  him  to 
Rome.  But  the  monotony  of  ecclesiaslical  life 
was  little  calculated  to  please  Cervantes,  and 
he  joined  in  1571  the  armament  commanded 
by  Don  John  of  Austria  agdnst  the  Turks. 
In  the  battle  of  Lepaoto  (Oct.  7,  1571)  he  re- 
ceived a  wound,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  left  hand  and  arm  for  the  rest  of  his 
life ;  but  he  remained  in  active  service  till 
1575,  when,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
the  galley  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by 
Aigerine  corsairs.  He  was  in  their  power  till 
1580,  when  his  relatives  and  friends  purchased 
his  freedom.  The  whole  romantic  account  of 
his  captivity  is  found  in  the  story  of  "The 
Captive"  ("Don  Quixote,"  part  i.).  He  was 
treated  with  great  cruelty  by  the  Algerines, 
but  his  cheerftilnesa  and  pUlosophy  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  re- 
turned to  Madrid  in  his  34th  year,  and  hero 
his  literary  career  properly  begins.  The  first 
work  which  he  now  produced  was  the  pastoral 
roraanee  Qalatea,  said  to  have  been  written  in 
honor  of  his  mistress,  which  showed  a  decided 
progress  npon  his  Filena.  In  1584  he  married, 
and  now  had  more  than  over  to  resort  to  his 
pen  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  for 
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three  years  he  wrote  plays  for  the  stage,  which 
broi:^lit  hitu  little  fame  and  leas  money.  In 
1588  he  removed  to  Seville,  where  he  acted  as 
agent  of  a  royal  commiBsIoner  of  the  American 
fleet,  and  afterward  as  collector  irf  public  and 
private  debts.  During  the  latter  part  of  1697 
he  was  impriaoned  for  about  three  montJis  at 
Seville,  for  a  small  sum  dne  to  the  government. 
From  1698,  when  he  seems  to  have  left  Se- 
ville, to  the  beginning  of  1603,  when  we  find 
him  established  at  ValladoHd,  we  lose  all  trace 
of  him.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  the  interval 
in  La  Mancha,  and  to  have  been  sent  there  to 
collect  renta  dne  to  a  monastery;  but  the 
debtors,  instead  of  making  payment,  persecuted 
him  and  threw  him  into  prison.  Here  he  ia 
said  to  have  begun  "  Don  Quixote,"  laying  the 
scene  of  the  knight's  earlier  adventures  in  La 
Mancha,  and  making  him  a  native  of  the  vil- 
lage that  treated  him  so  ill.  But  no  direct 
proof  exists  in  support  of  this  statement,  al- 
thongh  it  ia  certain  that  he  spent  some  time  in 
La  Mancha.  We  now  come  to  the  great  liter- 
ary performance  of  Cervantes.  The  death  of 
Philip  IL  took  place  in  1598,  and  the  relief 
which  the  end  of  his  despotic  rule  brought  to 
Spwn  was  felt  also  in  lie  world  of  lettere. 
Cervantes  could  now  give  free  vent  to  hia 
opinions.  In  hia  youth  at  Rome  he  had  ob- 
served in  Cardiual  Acquaviva's  house  the  char- 
acter of  high  life,  and  there,  and  subsequently 
in  Spain,  he  was  constantly  brought  ip  contact 
with  persona  eminent  in  church,  state,  and  lit- 
erature. With  the  camp  and  Moorish  life  he 
was  thoroughly  femiliar,  from  his  service  in  the 
navy  and  hia  captivity  in  Algiera.  The  mys- 
teries of  the  stage,  the  characteristics  of  actors, 
were  known  to  him  from  his  career  as  drama- 
tist. Hia  frequent  journeys  had  brought  him 
into  close  contact  with  persons  of  all  classea. 
His  occupation  at  Seville  and  -La  Mancha  had 
given  him  new  opportunities  of  observation. 
With  such  a  worid  of  experience,  with  an  in- 
exhaustible stock  of  humor  in.  his  diaposition, 
and  with  a  love  of  the  ideal  and  the  heroic  in 
hia  heart,  he  produced,  in  the  full  matnri^  of' 
his  genius,  after  having  passed  the  50th  year 
of  hia  age,  his  imperidiable  "  Don  Quixote." 
The  first  part  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1605. 
In  this  work  Cervantes  hit  the  vuJnerablo  point 
of  hia  age.  The  common  sense  of  the  world 
had  long  rebelled  against  the  mummeries  of 
knight-errantry,  and  the  foolish  books  that  still 
spoke  of  chivalry  of  which  not  a  vestige  re- 
mained. People  who  had  amiled  when  the  ab- 
surdity presented  itself  to  their  minds,  burst 
out  in  laughter  when  Cervantes  gave  it  the 
fimshing  stroke.  One  day  Philip  III.  observed 
from  hia  balcony  a  student  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Manzanares  convolsed  with  laugh- 
ter oyer  a  book.  "He  must  either  be  crazy," 
said  the  king,  "  or  he  must  be  reading  Don 
Quixote."  This  happened  in  IfiOfi,  after  the 
court  had  removed  from.  Valladolid  to  Madrid. 
Cervantes  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  book 
probably  during  his  residence  at  Valladolid, 


where,  after  his  return  from  Seville  and  La 
Mancha,  lie  had  taken  up  his  re^dence.  Al- 
though he  received  frequent  visits  from  per- 
sons connected  with  the  court  and  with  the 
literary  world,  he  was  living  with  hia  wife, 
his  two  sisters,  his  niece,  and  a  single  female 
domestic,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  mean 
house,  and  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  were 
great.  After  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  while  the 
pubhcation  of  the  first  part  of  "Don  Quixote" 
and  its  unprecedented  success  drew  upon  him 
the  hostilities  of  those  who  resented  the  sat- 
ire of  his  novel,  he  quietly  occupied  himself 
with  the  pobUcation  of  his  Jfovelas  ^emplareg, 
most  of  which  had  been  written  many  years 
before,  and  of  which  he  had  already  pven  a 
spedmen  in  the  stofy  of  the  "  Curious  Imper- 
tinent," introduced  in  "Don  Quixote."  In 
1614  he  published  the  Viage  al  Pamaio,  a 
satirical  work,  which  gives  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  Spanish  literature  in  his  time,  in  which 
he  describes  himself  as  the  oldest  and  poorest 
of  Spanish  poets.  During  the  same  year,  while 
he  was  preparing  for  the  press  the  second  part 
of  "  Don  Quixote,"  a  continuation  of  the  same 
story  was  attempted  by  a  bungling  plagiarist 
of  Tarragona,  whose  real  or  assumed  name  was 
Avellaneda.  This  work  oontwned  invectives 
against  Cervantes,  and  was  probably  pubhshed 
at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies.  The  second 
part  of  "Don  Quixote"  made  ila  appearance 
in  the  beginning  of  1616,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  count  of  Lemos,  expressive  of  gratitude  for 
kindnesses  extended  to  him  by  the  count.  It 
was  received  with  the  same  universal  demon- 
strations of  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted  the 
first  part.  Cervantes  iiad  at  last  gsuned  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  He  had  the  admiration 
of  Europe,  while  even  in  Spfun,  as  Lope  de 
Vega  was  dead,  there  was  no  one  to  divide 
with  him  the  literary  empire.  The  sale  of 
"Don  Quixote"  also  relieved  his  pecuniary 
wants.  But  his  health  began  to  £til,  and  he 
had  a  presentiment  of  the  close  of  his  eartiilj 
career,  indicated  in  the  preface  of  his  Persilm 
y  Sigimnwnda,  a  serious  romance  modelled 
after  the  "Theagenes  and  Chariclea"  of  HeU- 
odorus,  which  he  prepared  for  the  press  at  the 
beginning  of  1616,  though  it  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death  in  1617  by  hia  widow.  On 
April  19  he  dictated  to  bis  wife  the  following 
words  addressed  to  hia  friend  Lemos,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  tlie  work:  "I  have  my  feet  al- 
ready in  the  atirrup.  I  may  use  this  expres- 
sion since  I  feel  that  with  one  foot  I  stand  ia 
the  grave.  Yesterday  I  received  extreme  unc- 
tion; to-day  I  resame  my  pen.  The  time  is 
short,  my  sufferings  grow  more  and  more  pain- 
ful ;  my  hopes  grow  fainter  and  fdnter ;  yet  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  yon  before  I  die." 
Four  days  afterward  he  died,  on  the  same  day 
with  Shakespeare. — Cervantes  was  of  nnnsually 
fair  complexion,  his  eyes  were  bright  blue,  liis 
hair  auburn.  His  countenance,  handsome  in 
youth,  was  spirited  throughout  his  life.  His 
manners  were  eheerfal.     He  was  beloved  and 
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respected  in  e^ery  relation  of  life.  He  pos- 
sessed himself  the  magnfmimous  Jispostioii 
which  he  asoribea  to  his  Don  Quixote;  but 
while  in  the  bught  the  sentiment  degenerates 
into  folly,  it  bloomed  in  Cervantes  into  a 
genial,  witty,  hiunorons  philosophy,  which 
made  him  forbearing  toward  his  enemies  and 
amiable  to  bis  friends.  La  Oitanilla  is  the 
most  interesting  of  his  Novelas  ejempla/rm.  Of 
his  dramatic  compositions,  his  tragedy  La  Nii- 
mancia,  founded  on  the  siege  of  that  city,  con- 
tains eloquent  passages.  His  comedy  El  Trato 
de  Argel  gives  a  picture  of  Algerine  life  and 
manners,  and  is  not  destitate  of  interest.  His 
miscellaneons  literary  prodnctions,  whatever 
their  merit,  are  almost  forgotten  in  iJie  triumph 
achiered  by"Don  Qnixote."  Yet  this  great 
man  was  bmied  without  any  kind  of  distinotdon 
in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Trinity ;  the  spot 
was  identified  in  1870  by  the  marquis  of  Moli- 
no.  A  common  tombstone  marks  the  place  to 
which  his  ashes  were  removed  at  a  sabseqaent 
period.  No  monnment  was  raised  to  his  mem- 
ory till  18S5,  when  a  bronze  statue  of  him,  of 
heroic  »ze,  was  placed  in  the  plaza  del  Esta- 
mento  at  Madrid;  and  a  small  bust  was  placed 
in  1884  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  callo 
de  los  Francos  where  he  died. — The  most 
splendid  editions  of  "Don  Quisote"  are  those 
which  appeared  in  1780  at  Madrid,  in  4  vols., 
and  at  Paris  in  1827  pidot,  18mo).  One  of 
the  best  is  the  Madrid  academy's  fourth 
edition  (5  vols.,  1819),  with  a  biographical 
(ieteh  by  Navarrete.  The  author's  complete 
works,  excepting  his  comedies,  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  16  vols.,  1803-'6,  and  also  another 
edition  in  1811,  which  however  does  not  in- 
clude his  Viage  al  Pamaao.  Arrieta,  of  Paris, 
published  in  1836-32  a  selection  of  his  works 
in  10  vols.  Baudry's  edition  (Paris,  1840-'41) 
gives  his  complete  works.  A  folio  edition  in 
2  vols.,  profusely  illustrated  by  Dor6,  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1863,  and  in  translation  in 
London,  with  the  plates,  in  1864.  Eoscoe's 
"  Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes  "  appeared  in 
London  in  1839.  The  most  eminent  German 
translators  of  " Don  Quixote"  are  Tieck  {new 
edition,  illustrated  by  Dor6,  Berlin,  18fi7-'8), 
Bertuch,  and  Soltau.  The  best  English  veraon 
is  that  of  Mottenx,  with  notes  and  additions  by 
Lockhart.  Among  the  Spanish  biographers  of 
Cervantes  are  Mayons  y  Oisear  and  Pellicier ; 
among  the  French  biogi'aphers  is  Chasles  (2d 
ed.,  1886). 

CERTU,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  m 
the  province  and  12  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Ravenna; 
pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  marshes  which  contain  the  most  important 
salt  works  in  the  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric. 

CEKVIN,  HmL     See  UATTERnoBN. 

CiXTOUJ^  or  CuTOle,  imind  de,  a  French 
freebooter,  bom  in  Perigord  about  1300,  died  in 
1866.  He  was  called  Varehipritre  because  he 
held  a  benefice  of  that  grade  at  Verona,  though 
xiot  in  orders.    He  was  wounded  and  taken 
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prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (1356) ;  but 
having  been  ransomed  he  returned  to  Eranee 
the  next  year,  and  raised  a  large  band  who  pil- 
laged the  south  of  France  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  then  a  captive  in  England.  He  marched 
upon  Avignon,  at  that  tune  the  residence  of 
the  pope,  and  compelled  Innocent  VI.  to  pay  a 
large  sum  to  save  the  property  of  the  church 
from  pillage.  In  1359-'90  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  dauphin ;  but  resuming  hia  career 
of  freebooter,  he  forced  the  count  of  Hevers  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  reentered 
the  service  of  the  danphin,  who  had  become 
kyig  as  Charles  V,,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamberlain.  In  1365  he  offered  to 
lead  his  companies  on  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks.  He  directed  his  march  toward  Hun- 
gary, but  after  traversing  Champagne  and  Lor- 
raine was  stopped  by  ttie  Germans  at  Metz, 
where  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Ehine.  He 
then  ravaged  Alsace,  but  the  peasants  took  np 
arms,  and  he  was  defeated  in  several  encoun- 
ters. He  went  back  to  France,  and  according 
to  some  accounts  was  killed  by  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers; but  according  to  others  he  died  a 
natural  death  in  Lorraine. 

OfSARE,  filnseppe,  cavaliere  di,  an  Italian  his- 
torian, bom  in  Naples  in  1783,  died  there, 
April  15,  1856.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
cnstoin  house  of  his  native  city  till  1827,  when 
he  was  dismissed.  When  the  constitutional 
party  came  into  power  in  1848,  he  was  ap- 

Smnted  governor  of  the  jirovince  of  Terra  di 
ari,  but  tendered  his  resignation  as  soon  as 
absolutism  was  ag^n  triumphant.  He  subse- 
qnently  wrote  Arrive  di  Abbate  and  Lettere 
TOTiiane,  historical  novels.  But  his  most  im- 
portant production  is  his  Storia  di  Mamjredi, 
Te  di  Sicilia  e  di  Pitglia  (1887),  which  clears 
Manfred's  memory  from  the  imputations  of 
previous  writers;  For  several  years  he  edited 
a  periodical  entitled  II  Progresao,  and  he  is  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Lombwd  league. 

CEStRl,  InlMlo,  an  Italian  anthor,  bom  in 
Verona  about  1760,  died  in  Ravenna,  Oct.  1, 
1838.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  early  joined 
the  order  of  Oratorians.  His  principal  works 
include  new  editions  of  the  Voeabolario  della 
Grwca  (6  vols.,  1806-'9),  BeUezze  della  Otm- 
media  del  Dante  (1824-'6),  and  translations 
of  Horace,  Terence,  and  Cicero.  Four  sepa- 
rate biographies  of  Oesari  have  been  publish- 
ed in  Florence,  Verona,  Padua,  and  Ravenna 
C1889-'42). 

CESiBI,  I^K^pe,  or  eiBStj^iMO,  better  known 
as  cavaliero  o'Abpiho,  an  Italian  painter,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  in  a  Neapolitan  castle 
of  the  latter  name  about  1560,  died  in  Rome 
about  1640.  The  son  of  a  poor  artist,  he  went 
as  a  boy  to  Rome,  and  was  employed  in  a  me- 
nial capacity  by  artists  engaged  in  executing 
paintings  for  Gregory  SIII.,  when  his  talent 
was  brought  to  the  pope's  notice  and  procured 
for  him  a  superior  education  and  the  patronage 
of  this  and  succeeding  popes,  and  he  was  created 
knight  of  St  John  of  Lateran.   His  frescoes  and 
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oil  paiotings  were  exceedingly  successful,  and  lie 
was  regarded  as  among  tlie  most  brilliant  man- 
nerista  of  Us  day;  hence  he  served  as  a  target 
for  tlie  attaclis  of  the  natfiralisti  school  of  the 
Oarracei  and  others.  Many  of  Oesari'H  works 
are  in  Eome,  including  his  most  famous  pro- 
dnction,  which  is  a  aerioa  of  frescoes  from  early 
Roman  history,  in  a  compartment  of  the  Capi- 
tol hearing  his  name. 

CESlEOm,  llnlelil«i«,  an  Italian  poet,  horn  in 
Padua,  May  15, 1780,  died  Nov.  3,  1808.  He 
was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of 
Padaa,  and  gdned  a  high  literary  reputation  by 
his  translation  of  Ossian  into  Italian  blanit 
verse  (1762).  He  also  produced  a  translation 
of  Plutarch  (1763),  a  free  version  of  the  Iliad 
(1796),  a  great  number  of  academical  essays, 
poems,  and  letters  (included  in  his  Opere  aeelte, 
Milan,  1830),  and  a  remarkable  philological 
work,  Saggio  sulla  filoiojia  delle  lingne.  In 
1807,  at  Milan,  Napoleon  made  him  a  knight 
of  the  iron  crown  and  bestowed  a  pension  on 
him.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared 
at  Pisa  in  1805-'13,  in  42  vols.  8vo. 

CESENl,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and 
12  m.  S.  E.  of  Forli,  on  the  ^milian  way,  and 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Savio;  pop.  in 
1872,  35,870.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has 
n  cathedral,  a  seminary,  a  large  town  hall,  a 
fountain,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  who  was  born  here.  There  is  also  the 
Capuchin  church,  containing  a  fine  painting  by 
Gueroino,  a  library  founded  by  the  duke  Ma- 
latesta  in  1452,  rich  in  MSS.,  and  at  a  short 
distance  the  BenedictJne  monastery,  long  the 
rewdence  of  Pius  VII.,  also  a  native  of  this 
place.  A  few  miles  S.  of  Oesona  are  extensive 
sulphur  mines,  which  supply  the  works  at 
Bologna  and  Kimioi.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine  and  hemp. 

CESKOLl,  Lilgl  Palnu  Si,  count,  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  arehteolc^cal  explorer,  born  in 
Turin,  Italy,  July  29,  1833.  In  1848,  at  the 
age  of  15,  he  left  the  royal  military  academy  at 
Turin,  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
agmnst  Austria.  He  then  returned  to  the  mili- 
tary academy,  and  graduated,  receiving  his 
commission  in  1850,  which  he  resigned  in 
1854.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean 
war  he  reiiutered  the  army,  and  served  upon 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Anaaldi.  The  close  of  the 
war  precluded  all  prospect  of  advancement  in 
the  Italian  military  service,  and  after  a  while 
he  embarked  for  America,  landing  at  New 
York  in  1860.  Here  for  many  months  he 
supported  hiniself  by  pving  instruction  on  the 
flute  and  lessons  in  Trench  and  Italian.  In 
the  spring  of  1861  he  married  one  of  bis  pupils, 
a  daughter  of  Commodore  Reid  of  the  United 
States  navy.  3oon  after  the  ontbreak  of  the 
civil  war  ho  established  classes  for  military  in- 
struction, and  not  long  after  became  colonel 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  New  York  cavalry.  He 
was  present  with  his  regiment  in  18  engage- 
ments up  to  the  flght  at  Aldie,  June  17,  1863, 
where  he  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and 
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the  Libhy  prison,  Bichmond.  In 
April,  1864,  he  was  exchanged  for  Col.  Brown, 
brother  of  the  governor  of  Georgia,  and  after- 
ward took  part  in  the  subsequent  operations  in 
Virginia.  At  tlie  close  of  the  war  he  was 
breveted  brigadier  general,  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  was  appointed  consul  at  Cy- 
prus, his  place  of  residence  being  Larnaka,  the 
principal  seaport,  which  stands  on  the  necropo- 
lis of  the  ancient  Chittim  of  the  Phcenioians,  the 
Citiura  of  the  Romans.  There  in  1845  had  been 
discovered  a  bass  relief  in  black  basalt,  hearing 
a  cuneiform  inscription  denoting  that  it  was  a 
present  from  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria  (731-Y04 
B.  C),  to  his  vassal,  the  king  of  Chittim.  At 
Larnaka  Oeanola  hoard  of  a  massive  stone  vase, 
7  ft.  high  and  11  ft.  in  diameter,  weighing  30,- 
000  lbs.,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  9th  or 
10th  century  B.  C,  which  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon had  just  presented  to  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre.  His  attention  was  soon  attracted 
by  some  ancient  coins  and  fragments  of  terra 
cotta  in  possession  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lar- 
naka, and  he  hegati  to  open  some  of  the  tombs, 
in  which  he  found  many  objects  of  antique  art. 
In  1866,  while  residing  at  Dali,  20  ra.  N.  W.  of 
Larnaka,  a  curious  stone  was  shown  to  him  lying 
several  feet  below  the  snrfiice  of  the  ground. 
He  perceived  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  tomb, 
and  making  excavations  he  discovered  that 
Dali  occupied  the  site  of  the  necropolis  of  the 
anoient  Idalium,  a  city  which  ceased  to  exist 
almost  3,000  years  ago,  where  once  stood  a 
great  temple  of  the  Venus  of  Cyprus.  Pro- 
curing B  firman  from  the  sultan,  he  commenced 
excavations.  These  were  continued,  here  and 
elsewhere,  for  tlu^ee  years,  employing  some 
hundreds  of  men,  during  which  more  than 
8,000  tombs  had  been  opened,  when  at  last 
the  jealousy  of  the  Turks  wiB  aroused,  and  an 
edict  from  the  sultan  prohibited  all  further 
excavations  in  Cyprus,  But  in  the  mean  time 
Oesnola  had  accumulated  a  raagnificent  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  which  in  18T2  was  pur- 
chased for  tie  metropolitan  museum  of  New 
York ;  a  collection  which  for  extent  and  his- 
torical and  artistic  value  is  unequalled  hy  any 
other  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  number 
of  articles  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  but  in 
August,  1870,  when  it  was  examined  hy  the 
representative  of  the  Russian  imperial  mu- 
seum, there  were  about  13,000  artides,  among 
which  wore  many  statues  and  statuettes,  1,800 
lamps,  5,000  vases,  3,000  coins,  1,700  nieces  of 
glass  ware,  600  gold  ornaments,  3 
and  100  inscriptions.  In  July,  1870,  the  e 
peror  Napoleon  made  a  large  offer  for  the  col- 
lection, then  in  Cyprus,  for  the  imperial  mn- 
seum  of  the  Louvre,  the  cost  to  ■  be  paid  from 
his  own  private  purse ;  hut  when  Cesnola'a 
acceptance  of  the  offer  reached  Paris,  the 
emperor  was  a  prisoner.  In  1873  Oesnola  sent 
the  entire  collection  to  London  for  sale,  where 
it  was  thoroughly  examined  hy  experts  con- 
nected with  the  British  museum,  and  others, 
and  its  value  was  fully  recognized ;  hut  for 
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some  unexplained  reason  the  attention  of  the 
trustees  of  the  mnsenm  was  not  called  to  it, 
and  when  Oesnola  came  to  London  he  found 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  esistenco  of  his  col- 
lection was  conflned  to  a  few  persons  connects 
ed  with  the  mueenm,  and  no  one  in  Europe 
seemed  inclined  to  purchase.  Atthisjnncture 
an  American  gentleman  made  a  liberal  offer 
for  it,  which,  was  at  once  accepted,  and  Ces- 
nola's  cherished  desire  that  his  collection 
shonld  go  to  his  adopted  conntry  was  realized. 
When  this  becaine  known  in  England,  great 
indignation  vas  expressed  that  the  British 
museum  shonld  have  lost  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  possessor  of  this  unique  collection. — Cy- 
prus heing  situated  midway  between  Phceuicia 
and  Greece,  and  having  been  long  under  Egyp- 
tian domination,  its  art  bore  the  characteris- 
tics of  all  these  countries.  Perhaps  the  moat 
notabie'  single  object  is  the  colossal  statue 
found  at  Goigos,  10  miles  from  Lamaka,  in  the 
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bnned  rums  *  t  whose  temple  were  discovered 
the  mutilated  remams  ofmorethanl,000  statues. 
The  colossus  is  38  ft.  inhe^ht.  Upon  the  head 
IS  the  helmet  shaped  Assyrian  cap ;  the  long 
beard  is  in  four  cnrled  plaits.  It  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  high  priest,  and  to  date  from 
the  18th  centnry  B.  0.  Ko  European  mnsenm 
possesses  so  old  a  statue.  The  oldest  heretofore 
tnownweresomeAssjrianand  Egyptian  statues 
dating  between  the  8th  and  14th  centuries 
B.  C.  In  the  Cesnola  collection  are  several 
other  statues  probably  nearly  as  old  as  this 
colossus.  The  Egyptian  tjpe  is  well  repre- 
sented, one  of  the  best  preserved  atatnes  being 
that  of  a  female  figure  holding  the  lotus. 
Among  the  works  of  the  Greek  type  are  sepul- 
chral bass  reliefs,  with  inscriptions;  Venus 
with  her  attendants;  Urania;  a  life-size  draped 
statue  of  a  priest  of  Venus  of  the  Macedonian 
period,  the  head  wreathed  with  laurel,  an  olive 
branch  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  symbol  ic 


left ;  colossal  heads  with  the  shelly  hair  of 
early  Greek  art ;  fine  statues  of  children  and 
youths ;  and  antique  heads  of  the  noblest 
Hellenic  type.  Among  the  marble  and  ala- 
baster statuettes  are  Venus  holding  a  dove.  Pan 
playing  the  pipes,  and  women  performing  on 
the  tamboorine  and  harp.  There  are  heads 
without  number,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian, 
heads  of  animals,  and  implemeuts  of  all  kinds. 
The  ohjeets  in  terra  cotta  are  numerous,  some 
plain,  others  colored  red  or  black.  Venus  with 
her  attendants  is  a  fevorite  subject.  There  ai-o 
chariots  and  horsemen,  dancing  girls,  gro- 
tesque masked  figures,  a  donkey,  a  lioness  with 
whelps,  bulls,  goats,  and  birds.  There  is  a 
toy  horse  on  four  wheels,  with  a  hole,  doubt- 
less for  a  string.  This  was  taken  from  the 
tomb  of  a  child,  whose  plaything  it  was  per- 
haps long  before  the  first  Olympiad.  In  bronze 
there  are  statuettes  of  Osiris,  Minerva,  and 
Pomona;  bracelets,  anklets,  rings,  and  amu- 
lets ;  brooches,  buckles,  tweezers,  and  mirror 
cases;  battle  ases,  javelins,  and  arrow  heads. 
Vases  of  every  material,  size,  and  shape  are 
numerous;  there  are  more  than  1,000  different 
designs.  Some  of  them  are  3  ft.  high  and  4J 
in  diameter,  and,  though  probably  3,000  yeai's 
old,  are  as  fresh  as  when  they  came  from  the 
maker's  hand.  In  the  collection  of  jewelry  are 
rmga  of  various  sorts,  some  with  precious 
stones,  as  sapphires,  carbuncles,  and  camelians ; 
claips  beads,  and  spoons ;  mortuai-y  plates  of 
pure  gold,  which  were  tied  npon  the  forehead 
of  the  dead,  bearing  designs  in  low  relief  of 
acanthus  leaves,  lines,  scrolls,  and  sometimes 
female  figures.  There  are  gems  and  atones 
engraved  with  mythological  and  other  designs, 
Mmerva  in  carnelian.  Mercury  in  jasper.  Mars 
in  garnet;  heads  in  onyx  and  agate;  and  some 
fine  paste  cameos.  The  collection  is  specially 
r  (,h  m  glass  ware,  of  every  shape,  form,  and 
purpose;  cups  ribbed  and  iridized,  blue  and 
nbbed  white  opaque ;  a  bowl  of  dark  bine 
with  indized  tints  of  green  and  purple ;  bottles 
with  raised  spiral  lines  in  bine  and  amber,  or 
with  serpents  in  relief  trailing  over  the  aurfaee. 
One  wine  eup,  with  a  yellow  ground,  has 
feather  ornaments  in  blue  and  yellow,  with 
serpentine  handles  of  opaque  glass.  The  col- 
lection of  coins  was  of  great  vatne  and  interest, 
but  it  was  lost  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  was  sent  from  Beyrout  to  England. 
In  it  were  coins  belon^g  to  the  best  Greek 
period,  the  age  of  Phidias.  There  were  coins 
of  the  Greek  imperial  class,  among  which  were 
those  of  Alexander,  the  Seleucidas,  and  a  series 
of  those  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus.  There  was  one 
beautitul  gold  cein,  weighing  23  dollars,  struck 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  There  were  also 
Indian,  Greek,  Ptolemaic,  Cypriote,  Koman, 
Byzantine,  Lusignanian,  and  Venetian  ctnns, 
in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  The  inscriptions 
promise  to  be  of  great  historical  value.  So  re- 
cently as  1863,  the  duke  de  Lnynes  stated  that 
there  were  only  three  known  inscriptions  in 
the  Cypriote  language,  and  these  had  not  been 
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deciphered.  In  the  temple  at  Golgoa  alone 
Cesuola  foiiad  34  inBcriptioiis,  aod  his  whole 
collection  ooalaiiiia  aboat  100.  In  aome  re- 
spects the  preserration  and  diacoyerj  of  tliese 
Cypriote  remains  is  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  case  of  those  of  Assjria.  The  latter  were 
buried  in  the  deatrnction  of  the  palftoes  where 
they  were  found,  the  sites  of  which  have  been 
uninhabited  almost  ever  since.  But  in  Cjpms 
the  sites  of  the  tombs  have  been  for  many 
centuries  covered  over  by  inhabited  towns, 
and  scores  of  generations  have  lived  and  died 
on  the  spot,  never  dreaming  of  the  treasures 
which  lay  buried  a  few  feet  below.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  buried  temple  of  Venus  at  Gol- 
gos  was  in  every  way  remarkable.  It  was 
known  very  nearly  where  it  must  have  stood. 
Between  1817  and  1864  Freuch  archteologists 
expended  several  hundred  thousand  franca  in 
eioavating  for  it ;  but  they  dug  a  few  miles 
away,  and  only  found  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  now  occupied  by  a  small  village.  In  1868 
Oesnola  excavated  in  the  same  place,  and  of 
course  unsuccessfully.  In  the  winter  of  18(59- 
"TO  he  thought  he  had  found  the  site  of  tho 
necropolis,  but  on  di^ng  down  came  upon  the 
famous  temple  itself,  with  its  rich  collection  of 
antiqnities.  After  that  he  purchased  the  ground 
of  the  village  of  Kuklia,  60  m,  8,  W.  of  Lar- 
naka,  which  he  had  satisfied  himself  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Paphos,  close  by  the  spot 
where  Venns  is  said  to  have  risen  from  the  sea, 
and  where  was  the  chief  aeat  of  her  worship. 
Here  he  hoped,  not  without  reason,  that  he 
should  come  upon  some  of  the  famous  works  of 
Praxiteles  and  Ljsippua,  when  his  hopes  were 
blasted  by  the  edict  from  the  sultan  forbidding 
all  fiirtlier  excavations  in  Cyprua.  But  the 
value  of  what  he  had  already  accomplished  is 
beyond  all  price.  Only  a  single  collection  of 
the  kind  at  all  approaohM  his,  and  that  is  the 
famous  Kertch  collection  of  Greek  antiques, 
formed,  it  is  said,  by  the  royal  collector  Mithri- 
dates  the  Great,  which  !uis  found  a  resting 
place  in  the  imperi_al  museum  of  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

CESPEDES,  Carlos  HtDiet  dt,  pre^dent  of  the 
revolntionary  republic  of  Cuba,  born  in  Baya- 
mo,  April  18,  1819,  His  education  commenced 
in  the  Dominican  convent  of  his  native  city, 
and  was  completed  at  the  imiversity  of  Havana, 
in  which  city  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Before  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession he  travelled  in  Europe,  and  a  previously 
acquired  knowledge  of  several  languages  ena- 
bled him  to  study  advantageously  the  customs 
and  inatitutions  of  other  countries.  During  his 
stay  in  8p^n  some  remarks  offensive  to  tis 
country  and  countrymen,  by  a  Spanish  military 
officer,  led  to  a  duel  in  which  his  opponent 
was  killed.  When  in  Madrid,  Oespedes  was 
implicated  with  Gen,  Prim  in  a  conspiracy  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
conntry.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city  in 
1844  his  talents  and  popularity  soon  gained  fbr 


him  a  large  legal  practice,  and  his  influence 
and  his  outspoken  censure  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial aystem  at  once  rendered  him  a  subject  of 
suspicion  to  Spanish  officials.  The  revolution- 
ary espeditions  of  Lopez,  and  the  nprisinga  of 
Agllero  and  others  in  Camaguey,  were  warmly 
sympathized  in  by  Cespedes,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  put  in  prison,  then  forced  to 
leave  Bayamo,  and  reside  in  Uanzanillo  and 
subsequenUy  in  Baracoa.  When  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  broke  ont  in  1868,  he  was 
chosen  its  snpreme  chief.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  liberate  the  numerous  slaves  upon  his 
valuable  sugar  estate  Demi^'agua ;  and  on 
Oct.  10,  1868,  at  the  head  of  a  few  poorly 
armed  followers,  he  proclaimed  tho  indepen- 
dence of  Cuba  on  the  field  of  Yara,  a  place 
rendered  historic  300  years  before  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Cuban  cacique  Hatney  by  the 
Spaniards,  On  tho  formal  organization  of  tbe 
republic  of  Cuba  at  Gnimaro,  in  the  Central 
department  of  the  island,  on  April  10,  1869, 
Ooapedes  was  elected  president  under  the  con- 
stitution then  adopted. 

CESPEDES,  ■  PaMo  it,  a  Spanisli  artiat  and 
author,  bom  in  Cordova  in  1538,  died  there 
in  1608.  He  studied  the  works  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  the  great  Italian  oolorista,  and 
during. the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII,  ac- 
qnired  distinction  as  a  painter.  About  the 
year  1577  he  returned  to  Cordova,  and  became 
prebendary  of  the  cathedral.  He  spent  his 
vacations  at  Seville,  where  he  established  a 
museum  of  ancient  art.  Oespedes  was  one  of 
the  best  oolorists  in  Spain,  and  a  successful 
imitator  of  Corr^^o.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scliolar,  left  a  poem  on  painting  and 
some  essays  on  art,  and  had  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  sculptor  and  architect. 

CESTUS  (Gr.  Kemdc,  embroidered),  with  the 
ancients,  a  band  or  tie  of  any  kind,  particularly 
applied  to  the  embroidered  zone  or  girdle  of 
Venus,  famed  for  its  power  of  awakening  love. 
By  thia  (ncffriic  lu&i),  according  to  Homer,  Vo- 
nna  captivated  Mars,  and  Juno  borrowed  it  in 
order  to  win  the  affections  of  Jupiter,  The 
Romans  applied  the  term  also  to  the  thongs  or 
,  bands  of  leather  tied  around  the  hands  of  a 
class  of  bojrere,  from  them  called  eeatuarii. 
The  Greeks  used  different  kinds  of  cestus  nnder 
different  names,  Tho  cestus  of  the  Roman 
boxers  was  often  loaded  with  lead  or  iron,  and 
the  word  in  this  aenae  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  modified  form  oteieitua,  and  derived  from 
eadere,  to  kUl, 

OETIGNE.    See  Cbttignk, 

CETTE,  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Hfiranlt,  IT  m.  S.  W.  of  Mont- 
pelUer;  pop.  in  1866,  24,177,  It  is  built  on 
the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  fane,  Mcm» 
Setmi),  on  a  toi^e  of  land  between  the  lake 
of  Thau  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  are 
united  by  a  canal  that  traverses  the  town  and 
terminates  in  the  harbor.  Next  to  Marseilles, 
Oette  is  the  most  important  commercial  port  in 
S,  France,    It  is  an  oatletof  thesontbemvrine 
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districts ;  the  canal  dn  Midi  connects  it  with 
Bordeans,  and  the  canais  des  Etangs  and  de 
Beaiicaire  and  the  Rh6ne  connect  it  with 
Lyons ;  and  it  is  the  termination  of  the  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  Mediterrnnean  network  of  rail- 
ways. The  great  northern  railway  connects 
Oette  with  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  the 
Lyons-Mediterranean  railway  with  Montpellier, 
Nlmes,  and  Tarascon.  There  are  steamers  to 
Algiers,  Marseilles,  Cannes,  and  Nice.  The 
town,  founded  by  Louia  5IV.,  owes  its  rise  to 
the  mole,  which  was  commenced  in  1666,  and 
which  shelters  the  harbor  on  the  south.  At 
its  end,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  is  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  lighthouse.  A  breakwater  in  front  of  the 
harbor  prevents  the  accumulation  of  mnd,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  harbor  is  formed  by  a 
pier,  on  the  extremity  of  which  rises  Fort  St, 
Pierre,  completing,  with  a  citadel  on  the  op- 
posite ditf,  the  defences  of  the  port.  The 
harbor  has  a  depth  of  from  16  to  19  feet^  and 
is  safe  in  any  weather.  Cette  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  The 
entrances  in  1870  were  2,613  vessels,  of  which 
692  were  steamers;  the  clearances,  2,624,  of 
which  S93  were  st  earners.  The  esports 
amounted  to  $5,414,725,  of  which  wine 
formed  $3,462,063;  the  imports  were  $13,- 
177,189,  of  which  tdmber,  staves,  grain  and 
flour,  brimstone,  and  codfish  were  the  leadii^ 
artJcles.  There  is  a  large  manufacture  of  so- 
called  Madeira  wines,  produced  by  the  mixture 
of  French  and  Spanish  wines  and  brandy. 
The  salt  works  in  the  neighborhood  are  the 
most  iinportant  in  France.  The  flsheiies  of 
sardines,  cod,  and  oystera  employ  some  hun- 
dreds of  vessels.  There  are  also  glass  works, 
extensive  ship-building  yards,  and  establish- 
ments for  the  production  of  sulphates  of  soda, 
magnesia,  and  potash  by  evaporation  from  sea 
water.  Casks,  corks,  soaps,  sirups,  grape  su- 
gar, and  perfumes  are  made  there.  Cette  pos- 
sesses a  tribunal  of  commerce,  various  courts 
of  justice,  an  imperial  hydrographio  school,  a 
communal  college,  a  public  library,  and  a  the- 
atre, fflid  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sea  bathing.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1666  after  Colbert's  designs,  at 
a  great  cost,  and  the  works  of  the  harbor  were 
eseeuted  by  M.  Eiqnet,  the  engineer  of  the  ca- 
nal du  Midi,  In  1710  a  small  British  force, 
designing  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  insur- 
gents of  the  OSvennea,  took  possession  of  Cette, 
but  was  driven  back  after  a  few  days. 

CEITIGNE,  or  Cetlgne  (Slavic,  Teefinie;  Ger. 
ZetUnje),  the  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Montenegro,  sitnated  on  a  hill  about  10  m.  E. 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  37  m.  N.  W.  of  Scutari; 
pop.  about  700.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  convent 
and  a  school,  and  on  a  plain  below  the  vil- 
lage is  the  government  house  of  the  principal- 
ity. It  oarries  on  some  trade  with  Dalmatia, 
the  nearest  port  being  that  of  Oattaro,  and  has 
a  powder  mi!!. 

GETtrS  (the  whale),  a  large  consteOation  of 
&6  southern  hembphere,  containing  97  stars. 
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and  said  to  represent  the  monster  whicli  was 
going  to  devour  Andromeda.  Its  brightest 
star,  named  Menkar,  comes  on  the  meridian  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  beginning  of  January. 

CHITA  (anc.  Septa;  Moorish,  S^ta),  a  town 
and  fortress  on  me  N".  coast  of  Fez,  Morocco, 
belonging  to  Spain,  and  included  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cadiz;  pop,  about  7,000.  It  is  situated 
at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  strait  of  GibraJtar, 
where  a  small  peninsula  juts  out  in  a  N.  N.  E. 
direction  esoetly  opposite  Gibraltar,  being 
joined  to  the  mainland  of  Airica  by  a  narfow 
but  well  fortified  isthmus,  on  which  the  town 
is  buUt  The  K,  E.  of  the  town  is  ahnost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  Monte  5el  Eacho  (the 
anc.  Abyla),  which  is  a  spur  of  the  range  of 
mountains  called  Jebel  Zatout  (ano.  Sepiem 
Fratrei).  On  the  highest  nart  of  the  moun- 
tain stands  the  citadd  of  Ceuta,  with  a  garri- 
son of  5,000  men.  The  town  is  well  built, 
gSves  title  to  a  bishop  who  is  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Seville,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  mili- 
tary governor  and  of  a  royal  court  of  justice, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  presidiog  or  con- 
vict establishments  on  the  African  coast.  The 
other  presidios,  compri^ng  in  all  an  area  of  32 
sq.  m.  and  a  convict  population  of  about  11,000, 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  governor  of  Ceuta, 
The  town  is  clean  and  paved  in  a  mosaic  pat- 
tern, has  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a 
house  of  mercy  founded  in  1498.  The  harbor 
is  unsafe,  and  there  is  little  trade. — Ceuta  was 
a  town  of  Mauritania  Tingitana  under  the  Ro- 
mans, In  1415  John  I.  of  Portugal  wrested 
it  from  the  Moors,  who  in  their  invasions  of 
Spain  first  set  ont  from  Oeuta.  In  1580  it 
passed  with  Portugal  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  by 
conquest,  and  was  formally  ceded  by  Portugal 
to  8pdn  by  the  treaty  of  Lisbon  of  1668.  Af- 
terward it  was  several  times  unsuooeeafully 
beweged  by  troops  from  Morocco.  At  the  be- 
pnning  of  this  century  it  was  held  for  a  short 
time  by  the  English. 

cfiVEJffllS,  a  mountdn  range  of  France, 
which  separates  the  valleysof  the  Garonne  and 
the  Loire  from  those  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the 
Rhfine.  In  its  widest  sense  it  extends  over 
more  than  300  m.,  and  is  divided  into  the 
8.  and  N.  C^vennes.  The  former,  which  con- 
tain extinct  volcanoes,  assume  successively  the 
names  of  Black,  Espinouso,  Garrigues,  and 
LozJre  mountains,  and  form  the  group  of  G6- 
vaudan,  several  branches  of  which  diverge  in 
various  directions;  the  most  important,  run- 
ning N,,  connects  with  the  cluster  of  moun- 
tains of  volcanic  origin  known  as  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne.  The  highest  points  of  the  C6- 
vonnes  are  Mont  Mezin,  5,790  ft.,  and  Mont 
Loz^re,  4,870  ft.  The  northern  are  of  leas  im- 
portance, and  are  scarcely  more  than  hills, 
under  the  names  of  Vivaraia,  Lyonntus,  Forez, 
find  Charolaia  mountains.  They  connect  with 
the  Vosges  through  the  hills  of  C6te  d'Or,  the 
plateau  of  Langres,  and  the  Faucilles  moun- 
tains. Several  rivers  rise  in  this  chain,  the 
most  important  of  which  flow  N.  W.  or  W.  to 
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the  Atlantic,  snoh  as  the  Loire,  the  Allier,  the 
Lot,  &o.  The  H^rault  and  the  Gard,  which 
mn  in  an  oppodte  direction  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  tlie  Rh6ne  respectively,  are  hut 
short  streams. — CSvennes  waa  also  formerly 
the  name  of  a  French  province,  which  formed 
the  "S.  E.  part  of  Languedoc,  and  wm  divided 
into  G^vaudan,  Velay,  Vivarais,  and  O&veones 
proper,  the  respective  chief  towns  of  which 
were  Mende,  Le  Pay,  Viviers,  and  Alais.  It 
is  now  included  in  the  departments  of  Hante- 
Loire,  Lozfae,  ArdSche,  Aveyron,  and  Gard. 

CETLON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  between  60  and  60  m. 
from  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindostan.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mmnlaad  by  the  gnlf  of  Manaar 
and  Palk  strait.  Its  limits  extend  between  kt. 
6°  65'  and  9°  51'  H".,  and  Ion.  79°  62'  and  81° 
65'  E.  It  is  oval,  nearly  pear-shaped,  extend- 
ing in  length  N.  and  8. ;  is  26G  m.  long ;  greatest 
breadth  liOJ  m.,  average  breadth  about  100 
m. ;  area,  34,705  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 2,405,287 
On  the  H".  W.  its  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and 
a  succession  of  bold  rocks,  stretching  across  the 
gulf  of  Manaar,  together  with  the  holy  island 
of  Ramisseram,  nearly  connect  it  with  the 
mainland.  From  its  position  and  geological 
character,  Ceylon  appears  to  have  been  once 
part  of  the  mainland.  The  straits  which  aepa 
rate  the  island  from  it  are  navigable  only  for 
small  vessels.  The  main  western  channel  ha" 
been  widened  and  deepened  by  the  British  gov 
emment,  and  ia  now  traversed  by  vessels  of  800 
tons,  thus  much  fiieilitating  the  coasting  trade 
and  materially  shortening  the  voyages  between 
the  Malabar  and  Ooromandel  coasts.  The  W 
and  S,  coasts  are  low,  much  indented,  and  lined 
with  eocoanut  and  other  palms.  Numerous 
small  harbors  are  found  along  ttiis  shore.  T!ic 
E.  coast,  fi-ora  Matura  to  Trincomalee,  is  an  arid 
but  bold  and  precipitons  shore.  On  these  sides 
the  line  of  coast  is  of  varying  depth,  from  30  to 
80  m.,  snrronnding  the  mountdn  ranges  which 
form  Oie  centre  of  the  island.  The  N.  shore 
is  a  vast  arid  and  sandy  plwn,  teeming  with 
swamps  and  jangle.  The  pearl  oyster  banks 
are  on  the  W,  coast,  and  when  the  fisheries  are 
opened,  vast  bnt  temporary  towns  are  suddenly 
formed  and  as  suddenly  abandoned,  by  pearl 
fishers  and  speculators  in  pearls.  The  island 
possesses  two  excellent  harbors,  Trincomalee 
on  the  N".  E.  and  Point  de  Galleon  the  S,  coast. 
Colombo,  the  capital,  on  the  W.  coast,  has  but 
an  open  roadstead ;  and  Point  de  Galle  is  the 
principal  port  of  the  island.  There  are  several 
smaller  harbors,  suitable  for  coasting  vessels. 
The  roads  of  Colombo  afford  safe  but  stormy 
anchorage ;  but  at  particular  seasons,  especially 
Jone  and  October,  oommnnicatioa  with  the 
shore  is  difBcult  and  hazardous.  Other  harbors 
are  Batticatoa,  Matura,  and  Caltura  on  the  E. 
and  S.,  and  Negumbo,  Chilaro,  Oalpentyn, 
Manaar,  and  Point  Pedro  on  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
coasts.  There  are  numerous  small  islets  along 
the  coasts,  and  two  considerable  peninsulas, 
Jaflhapatam  on  the  H".  W.  and  Calpentyn  on 
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the  Vf. — The  mountain  ranges  of  Ceylon  rise  in 
the  centre  of  the  southern  or  broader  part  of 
the  island.  The  general  direction  of  the  chief 
ranges  is  from  N.  to  S. ;  but  several  ranges 
branch  off  in  various  directions.  Several  peaks 
or  summits  rise  to  a  great  height.  Pedrotal- 
lagalla,  an  abrupt  peak,  the  highest  on  the  isl- 
and, ig  8,280  ft.  high,  and  Adam's  p  ak  7  4:''0 
The  greater  part  of  the  fertile  and  h  gl  ly  1 
tivated  hillside  conntry  ranges  betw  n  2  000 
and  4,000  ft.  high.  TheplamoflTw  a  Ell  a 
the  sanatarimn  of  the  island,  is  at  an  le  at  n 
of  6,210  ft.  Candy,  the  capital  f  th  n 
tral  province,  and  former  capital  of  ti  ind 
pendent  kingdom,  is  1,678  ft.  abo  h  a 
Adam's  peak  is  the  most  remarkabl  m  t 

on  the  island.     It  is  resorted  to  by  M  hamn  e- 
dan  and  Buddhist  pilgrims,  being    n     t  th 
holy  places.    (See  Adam's  Peak.) — Th      1  nd 
has  numerons  small  rivers  and  brooks  bnt  no 
lonaderable  streams     Eew  are  navigable  tor 


V  miles  from  thoir  mouths.  The 
chief  is  the  Mahavelli  Gunga,  which  rises  in 
the  southern  highlands,  flows  N.,  and  empties 
into  the  bay  of  Trincomalee;  it  is  nearly  200 
m.  long.  The  next,  the  Ealani  Gunga,  has  its 
sourc*  at  the  foot  of  Adam's  peak,  and  falls 
info  the  sea  near  Colombo.  There  are  no  lakes 
of  importance  in  the  interior,  hut  several  ex- 
tensive lagoons  on  the  E.  coast.  Some  of  these 
are  connected  by  canals  and  natural  streams, 
and  are  used  for  purposes  of  commerce.  Arti- 
ficial lakes,  the  relics  of  native  undertakings 
of  former  days,  are  found.  One  is  still  in  good 
condition,  and  serves  to  irrigate  a  large  district 
between  Candy  and  Trincomalee.  It  is  20  m. 
in  circumference,  and  its  waters  arc  imprisoned 
in  the  valley  which  contains  them  by  a  vast 
embankment  60  ft,  wide  at  top.  Another, 
now  ia  ruins,  appears  to  have  been  kept  in 
bounds  by  a  wall  of  masonry  12  m.  long  and 
1 60  it.  thick.    These  collections  of  water  were 
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formed  by  damming  the  nataral  outlets  of  the 
moimtaiu  Btreama  at  the  mouths  of  extensire 
valleys.  They  were  of  great  seryioe  to  the 
couittrj  when  more  densely  populated  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  than  novr. — A  belt  of 
gray  and  black  sandstone  and  coral  formations 
nearly  encompasaes  the  island.  The  rooks  of 
the  interior  are  mostly  primitive,  coBsisting 
of  granite,  gneiss,  large  veins  of  qnartz,  &o. 
limestone  occurs  only  in  Jaffnapatam  and  the 
northern  diatrieta.  The  surface  soil  is  mostly 
sandy.  The  soil  of  tiie  cinnamon  plantations 
near  Colombo  is  perfectly  white,  and  consists 
of  pnre  quartz.  Ores  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  and 
manganese  are  found  in  the  interior.  Plum- 
bago of  excellent  quality  occurs.  QuickMlver 
mines  exist,  and  were  formerly  worked  by  the 
Dutch.  The  most  valuable  gems  are  the  ruby, 
sapphire,  amethyst,  cat's-eye,  and  carbmiole. 
Cinnamon  stones  and  garnets  exist  in  great 

Elenty.  Iron  ore  is  worked  up  by  the  Oinga- 
ise  in  a,  rude  way,  but  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, the  iron  being  equal  in  temper  to  the  best 
Swedish.  Salt,  which  is  found  in  beds,  is  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  government  and  affords  a  eonsider- 
able  I'eyenue. — The  dimato  of  Ceylon  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  neighboring  part  of  In- 
dia; but  the  island  is  mnch  healthier  than  any 
portion  of  southern  India.  The  N.  E.  and  8. 
W.  monsoons  mart  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
which  occur  on  the  seacoasts  in  May  or  Juno 
and  October  or  November,  brin^g  with  them 
heavy  thunder  Btotms.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture at  Colombo  is  about  87" ;  on  the  coffee 
estates  it  is  stated  at  between  56°  and  80° ;  and 
in  the  high  valley  of  Newera  Elba,  duriiM  Jan- 
uary and  February,  tie  meronry  falls  bb  low  aa 
31°.  The  prevMlmg  diseases  of  the  country  are 
cholera,  dysentery,  and  fevers.  Elephantiasis 
is  a  disease  pecnliar  to  the  natives.  The  beri- 
beri (hydrops  aitkmaUcui)  is  another  disease 
nearly  peculiar  to  the  ialand,-r-Th6  zoology  of 
Ceylon  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  adjoining  mainland.  The  elephants  are  of  a 
less  tractable  species  than  those  of  IntTia  and 
Africa.  They  exist  in  groat  numbers  in  the 
interior,  and  commit  frequent  ravages  upon 
the  native  fields.  They  are  often  trapped  in 
vast  kraals,  into  which  they  are  driven  by  a 
great  assemblage  of  natives.  Of  late  years 
English  huntsmen,  have  killed  very  many  of 
them  for  sport.  According  to  Sir  J.  E.  Ten- 
sent,  not  one  elephant  in  a  hundred  is  found 
with'  tusks  in  Oeylon.  Oxen  of  small  size  and 
buffaloes  are  used  as  draught  animals.  There 
are  four  species  of  deer  and  a  great  variety  of 
monkeys,  as  well  as  the  jackal,  squirrel,  porcu- 
pine, wild  hoar,  bear,  and  one  species  of  ant- 
eater.  Leopards  are  met  with,  bat  they  are 
not  numerous  and  seldom  attack  man.  Of 
birds  there  are  all  the  varieties  common  to 
the  tropics.  There  are  several  species  of  ser- 
pents, including  the  venomous  tic  polonga,  the 
cobra  de  capollo,  and  gigantic  pythons,  as  well 
as  ten  species  of  tree  snakes.  Crocodiles  are 
found  in  the  rivers,  scorpions  and  huge  spiders 


in  the  houses,  and  lizards  in  the  woods.  Fish 
m'e  of  many  varieties,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, some  of  exceUeut  quality  for  eating. — 
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uable.  There  are  416  known  varieties  of  val- 
uable woods,  of  which  33  are  used  for  house, 
furniture,  and  ship  building.  Among  these  are 
satinwood  and  ebony.  The  cocoanat  palm  is 
altogether  the  most  useful  tree  to  the  natives. 
It  grows  readily  without  cultivation,  is  not 
limited  to  one  soil,  and  every  part  of  it  is  made 
useof  by  ti.e  Cingalese.  The  fruit,  when  green, 
supplies  food  and  drink ;  when  dry,  oil ;  the 
sap  is  made  into  toddy  and  arrack ;  the  fibrous 
busk  furnishes  rope^  nets,  and  matting;  the 
nutshells  form  household  utensils;  the  plaited 
leaves  serve  the  same  purpose,  aud  also  for 
thatch;  the  dried  flower  st^s  serve  as  torch- 
es, and  the  large  leaves  as  fences.  The  trees 
bear  from  50  to  100  nuts  per  annum,  and  often 
grow  so  near  the  water's  edge  that  the  waves 
wash  their  roots.  There  are  several  other  va- 
rieties of  palms,  one  of  which  furnishes  in  its 
wide-spreading  leaves  the  umbrella  which  is  a 
notable  article  of  Cingalese  use.  The  fruit  of 
the  betelnut  palm  is  exported.  Besides  native 
fruits,  which  are  not  numerous,  various  Euro- 
])ean  and  Indian  Iruits  have  been  introduced 
latterly  under  the  auspices  of  English  planters, 
who  have  formed  an  agricultural  society.  Cin- 
namon, which  grows  wild  in  the  forests,  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  largo  extent,  arrives  at  a  high  state 
of  perfection,  and  has  long  been  an  important 
article  of  export.  Its  cultivation  was  formerly 
a  government  monopoly,  but  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  in  1833.  When  growing  wild, 
the  cinnamon  plant  attains  a  height  of  20  to  30 
ft. ;  cultivated,  it  is  not  allowed  to  grow  so 
thriftily,  the  young  shoots  giving  the  finest 
bark.  Coffee  flourishes,  and  has  latterly  been 
the  chief  article  exported  to  Great  Britain. 
Eice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  pepper  are  also  cul- 
tivated. Breadfruit  grows  abundantly.  The 
sugar  cane  does  not  succeed.  There  are  two 
rice  harvests  annually,  January  to  March, 
and  August  to  October. — The  population  (ex- 
clusive of  Europeans)  consists  of  four  classes: 
the  native  Cingalese ;  Moors,  who  are  Moham- 
medans of  Arab  descent;  Veddahs,  a  savage, 
perhaps  abori^nal  race,  mhabitjug  the  moun- 
tain flistnesaes;  and  the  Malabars  and  other 
Hindoos,  who  immigrated  from  the  neighbor- 
ing continent.  The  religion  of  Buddha  is  the 
dominant  native  creed.  There  are  four  great 
political  castes,  and  34  minor  ones.  The  Cinga- 
lese are  singularly  mild  and  inoffensive  in  their 
manners,  and  make  very  poor  soldiers.  Their 
genius  seems  to  be  for  agriculture  an^  for  peace. 
Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  6tb  century, 
but  subsequently  died  out,  and  was  revived  by 
the  preaching  of  St  Francis  Savier  in  the  16th 
century.  The  mission  was  very  successful ;  a 
Jesuit  college  was  established,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  JaSiia  became  almost  wholly  Christian. 
The  Dutch  banished  the  Oathofic  priests  and 
nuns,  and  gave  employment  to  no  unbapi^ed 
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natdve;  thus  the  population  connected  with 
the  Dntch  Beformed  church  rose  to  425,000; 
but  after  the  cession  of  Coylon  to  Great  Britain 
the  Dutch  church  soon  died  out.     The  Eoman 
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Catholic  church  has  at  present  two  vicariates 
apostolic,  Colombo  and  Jaffiaapatam,  witlt  a 
membership  of  a"bout  140,000,  and  abont  360 
churches.  Protestant  missions  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  church  of  Englaad,  which  has 
a  bishop  at  Colombo,  by  the  English  Wosley- 
sns  and  Baptists,  and  by  the  American  Oongre- 
gationalists,  The  aggregate  membership  of 
tliese  churches  is  about  3,000,  The  misdonary 
efforts  of  the  Oatholieg  and  Protestants  induced 
the  Buddhists  to  form  in  1860  a  society  to  prop- 
agate the  doctrines  of  Gautama  by  itinerant 
preaching,  the  press,  and  colportago.  Educa- 
tion is  making  great  progress.  There  were  in 
18T0  abont  000  schools  in  the  colony,  attend- 
ed by  30,000  pupils,  of  whom  about  1,500  were 
^rls.  The  schools  are  partly  free  public  schools 
supported  by  the  government,  and  partly 
church  schools  established  by  the  missionary 
societies,  and  aided  by  money  grants  fi-om  the 
governments.  The  most  important  govern- 
ment institutions  are  the  Colorabo  acade- 
my, consisting  of  an  npper  and  lower  school, 
and  a  normal  training  school  in  the  same  city. 
— Ceylon  is  what  is  known  as  a  crown  colony, 
the  English  sovereign  possSsMng,  through  the 
governor,  direct  "control  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  sis  provinces,  which, 
witb  their  population  in  1871,  are  as  follows: 
Western  province,  776,980;  Central,  494,626; 
Sonthem,  399,453;  Northern,  340,169;  Korth- 
westem,  276,033 j  Eastern,  118,077.  Thegov- 
emment  Is  administered  by  a  governor  (in 
1873  William  Henry  Gregory,  appointed  in 
December,.  1871),  with  an  executive  council  of  5 
and  a  le^slatiye  council  oi'  15  members.    All 
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questions  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  island 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  governor  be- 
fore they  can  be  debated  in  the  legislative 
counoU.  In  1871  the  revenue  was£l,121,679  ; 
espenditnre,  £1,064,184.  The  public  debt  was 
£700,000. — The  pear]  fishery  was  long  a  source 
of  annual  income  to  inhabitants  and  govern- 
ment. After  lying  untouched  from  1837  to 
1856,  the  banks,  which  are  situated  off  the 
western  parts  of  the  coast,  have  agdn  yielded 
profitable  returns,  Eice  is  the  staple  grain. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  dates  only  from  1834; 
tlie  average  production  is  fi-om  6  to  9  cwt. 
per  acre.  In  1870  there  were  exported  921,- 
506  cwt.  of  plantation,  and  132,634  cwt.  of 
native  coffee.  The  yield  of  cinnamon  varies, 
according  to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  from  50 
to  500  lbs.  per  acre;  in  1870  there  were. export- 
ed 20,718  bales,  of  100  lbs.  each.  The  plant- 
ing of  the  eocoanut  palm,  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil,  has  within  a  few  years  been  suceesflfully 
carried  on  by  Europeans ;  in  1870, 13,566  cwt. 
of  oil  were  exported.  From  Great  Britain  are 
imported  cotton  manufactures,  hardware,  glass- 
ware, metals,  tools,  beer,  wine,  ifec. ;  from 
India,  especially  grain.  The  arrivals  of  vessels 
in  the  ports  of  Ceylon  in  1868  were  3,257.  of 
614,947 tons;  clearances,  8,182  vessels,  of  631,- 
047  tons.  The  value  of  exports  in  1871  was 
£3,804,000  (to  the  United  Kingdom,  £3,633,- 
000),  and  of  importe  £4,634,000  (&om  the 
United  Kingdom,  £1,462,000).  Both  imports 
and  exports  have  enormously  increased  since 
1850,  in  which  year  the  imports  were  only 
£1,488,000,  and  the  exports  £1,246,000.  The 
increase  of  imports  has  been  most  considerable 
in  grain ;  that  of  exports,  in  coffee.  The  bank- 
ing business  ia  conducted  by  branches  of  the 
Oriental  bank  of  London  and  the  Mercantile 
bank  of  Bombay,  the  former  establishment 
possessing  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  of  lOs. 
and  upward.  The  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  European  firms,  the  na- 
tive houses  confining  their  transactions  to  Brit- 
ish India,  and  the  smaB  native  dealers,  called 
chitters,  to  their  connections  with  Madras  and 
Bombay  merchants.  Great  exertions  are  made 
for  improving  the  public  roads ;  in  1868  more 
than  £280,000  were  expended  on  them,  Co- 
lombo and  Candy  have  been  since  October, 
1867,  connected  by  railway,  and  nearly  all  the 
important  places  of  the  island  by  telegraph. 
— Ce3lon  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans under  the  name  of  Taprobane.  Pliny 
relates  that  Oneacritus,  a  captain  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  first  circumnavigated  it,  and  thus 
discovered  it  to  be  an  island.  Before  this  it 
was  supposed  to  stretch  indefinitely  south.  Se- 
rendib  was  a  former  name  of  the  island.  Zey- 
lan,  of  which  Ceylon  is  a  corruption,  is  said  to 
be  from  ^iribal,  Hindostanee  for  lions.  The 
Cingalese  annds  profess  to  contain  a  histori- 
cal record  of  events  for  24  centuries  back. 
These,  and  the  extensive  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
(see  PoLLAHABBUi),  show  that  it  was  thickly 
settled  by  a  people  of  energy  and  civilization, 
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even  at  that  remote  period.    An  Indian  con- 

Sieror  is  said  to  have  introdaeed  caste  about  660 
.  0.  The  idand  was  visited  by  traders  at  an 
early  period,  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  1 3tli  and  by 
Sir  JolnMandevilleintbe  14th  century.  Dom 
Lorenzo  Almeida,  a  Portnguese,  visited  it  in 
1505,  and  was  hired  by  an  annual  payment 
of  cinnamon  to  defend  its  shores  against  Ara- 
bian pirates.  He  found  it  divided  into  seven 
separate  kingdoms.  Through  Almeida  the  Por- 
tuguese obtained  footing  upon  the  island,  and 
held  it  for  150  years.  Oapt,  Knox,  an  English- 
inan,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Candians  in 
ibe  17th  century,  and  in  1081  published  an  in- 
teresting acoonnt  of  his  SO  years'  captivity.  In 
16.56  the  Dutch  expelled  file  Portuguese.  In 
ir95-'6  the  British  expelled  the  Duteh.  The 
island  at  first  belonged  to  the  East  India  com- 

Eany,  and  waa  a  part  of  the  Madras  presidency, 
ut  in  1802  reverted  to  the  British  crown.  In 
1815  the  Candians,  whose  territory  occupied 
the  entire  interior  of  the  island,  and  who  were 
independent  of  foreign  rule,  called  npon  the 
British  to  depose  their  tyrannous  prince,  thus 
offering  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  an- 
nexation of  this  valuable  territory.  In  1817  an 
extensive  rebellion  was  successfully  put  down. 
In  1843  and  1848  there  wore  minor  attempts 
at  rebellion, — SeeSir  Samuel  W.Baker's  "Rlfie 
and  Hom)d  in  Ceylon "  (London,  18E3),  and 
"  Eight  Tears'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon  "  (1855) ; 
Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent's  "  Ceylon,  an  Ac- 
connt  of  the  Island,  Physical,  Historical,  and 
Topographical"  (eth  ed.,  1864),  and  "Natural 
History  of  Ceylon "  (1881) ;  and  Ransonnet, 
"  Ceylon  "  (1868).  (8ee  OinsalssbLanouage.) 
CEZEHBBl,  a  seaport  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Estremadnra,  on  tlie  Atlantic,  20  m.  S.  of 
Lisbon ;  pop.  about  5,000.  There  are  con- 
aderable  fisheries  here.  Under  its  walls  Al- 
fonso Henriquez  in  1165  defeated  the  Moorish 
king  of  BadajOB.  About  8  m.  W.  of  Oezirabra 
is  the  pilgrimage  chapel  of  Nostra  Senhora  do 
Oobo,  on  the  crest  of  Cape  Eapichel,  the  Pro- 
montorium  Barbaricum  of  the  Romans,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  northward  of  the 
rock  of  Lisbon,  and  southward  of  the  whole  of 
the  Arrabida  promontory  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Bado,  and  of  almost  the 
whole  W.  coast  of  Alemtejo. 

CHABAS,  Fnnt^  Joseph,  a  French  archse- 
olo^st,  bom  at  Brianoon  in  1817.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  studies,  and  ac- 
quired eminence  as  one  of  the  highest  recent 
authorities  on  Egyptoli^y.  His  first  pubUca- 
tion  appeared  in  18S6,  and  his  principid  works 
are;  Le  papyrus  magigue  Sa/rru  (1S61);  Vo~ 
yage  d'ltn,  EgypUeii,  en  Syrie  (1866);  Lespas- 
teun  en  ^gypte  (1863) ;  and  Etudes  aur  ranti- 
quiU  histoTiqne  (1872).  Tlie  last  named  work 
embodies  his  researches  undertaken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accidental  discovery  in  1865  of 
several  flint  knives  in  the  bed  of  the  8a6ne,  and 
his  subsei^nent  extensive  excavations  in 
same  locality.  DifiFering  in  opinion  from  most 
other  arohfeologistfi,  he  assigns  a  historical 
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istenee  to  many  incidents  hitherto  reputed  pre- 
historic, and  avers  that  science  haa  not  yet 
demonstrated  a  very  liigh  antiquity  for  man 
antecedent  to  the  historic  period.  His  work 
comprises  Egyptological  speculation  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  his  researches  derived  from 
ori^nal  sources  are  presented  in  a  series  of 
disquisitions  on  the  chronology,  metals,  im- 
plements, and  arms,  and  on  the  knowle^e  of 
the  horse  and  the  camel  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  most  suggestive  chapter  treats  of 
the  nations  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
book  closes  with  a  consideration  of  so-called 
prehistoric  localities,  and  with  a  description  of 
the  author's  discoveries  in  the  valley  of  the 
8a6ne. 

CHABEBT,  Joseph  BtTnard,  marquis  de,  a 
Prench  navigator  and  astronomer,  bom  in 
Toulon,  Feb.  28,  1723,  died  in  Paris,  Deo.  1, 
1805.  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1741, 
became  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in 
1758,  and  in  1781  was  made  commander  of  a 
squadron.  He  lost  his  sight  throngh  over 
study  in  1800,  and  in  1804  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  longitudes.  He  was 
an  accurate  observer  and  industrious  hydro- 
grapher.  He  planned  and  executed  maps  of 
the  shores  of  North  America,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  espedally  of  Greece.  One  of  his 
principal  works  is  Voyages  sur  les  edtet  de 
VAmhriq'OB  Septentri&nale  (Paris,  1753), 

CBABLAIS,  a  former  administrative  division 
of  the  province  of  Annecy,  Savoy,  now  form- 
ing the  arrondisaement  of  Thonon,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haute-Savoie,  France ;  area,  856 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  60,193.  The  Romans 
raised  great  nnmbers  of  horses  in  its  fine 
mountain  pastures,  whence  its  name  Caballiea 
Provincia  or  Oaballieus  Ager,  corrupted  to 
Cbablasium  and  Chablds.  It  formed  part  of 
tiie  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  in  the  11th 
century  was  ^ven  by  the  emperor  Conrad  to 
Humi>ert,  first  count  of  Savoy,  one  of  whose 
descendants  became  couot  of  Ohablais  in  the 
14th  century.  Under  the  first  French  empire 
it  formed  pait  of  the  departmentofLeman;  in 
1814  it  was  restored  to  Sardinia,  and  in  1860 
was  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Savoy  to  Fi-ance. 

CHABLIS.     See  Ebanoe,  Wineh  or. 

CHABOT,  Frufols,  a  French  revolutionist, 
bom  at  Saint  Gcniez  in  1759,  died  in  Paris, 
April  5,  1794.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cook,  be- 
came a  Capuchin  inar,  was  appointed  grand 
vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Blois,  and  in  1791  was 
sent  to  the  ie^slative  aeeembly.  He  became 
conspicnons  by  his  democratic  zeal,  and  de- 
clared that  "the  citizen  Jesife  Christ  was  the 
first  rn'M-eulotte."  Chabot  was  the  first  to 
apply  to  well  dressed  young  men  the  name  of 
mv*cading ;  in  his  person  and  dress  he  affect- 
ed great  neglect.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  in  1792,  and  edited  the  Journal 
popttlaire.  At  length,  however,  be  lent  him- 
self to  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  the 
revolution.  An  Austrian  banker,  Junius  Frey, 
one  of  their  most  active  agents,  gained  him 
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oyer  by  giving  him  his  sister  LeopoMine  in 
marriage,  with  a  dowry  of  $40,000.  Chabot 
became  implicated  in  various  suspicious  opera- 
tions, and  waa  guillotined. 

CBIKOT,  PbiUppe  de,  a  French  general,  bom 
toward  the  ecd  of  the  15th  century,  died  June 
1,  15i3.  Descended  from  an.  ancient  family 
of  Poitou,  he  was  brought  up  with  Trancis  I. 
He  bravely  defended  Marseilles  in  1624,  and 
was  made  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1S25.    Ap- 

Eointed  admiral  jmmediatciy  after  his  release, 
e  was  sent  to  Italy  in  153S  to  negotiate  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Oambrai  by  Charles 
V.  Made  commander-in- chief  of  the  forces 
in  Savoy  in  1535,  he  eifected  the  conquest  of 
part  of  that  country  and  of  Piedmont,  but  waa 
cenanred  for  not  following  up  his  victory.  On 
his  return  to  France  chains  of  frauds  npon 
the  national  treasury  were  brought  against 
him  by  the  constable  de  Montmorency.  Found 
guilty  and  imprisoned,  he  waa  soon  aftei'ward 
pardoned  by  the  king  at  the  aolieitallon  of 
the  duchess  d'fitampea,  and  reinstated  in  his 
position  after  the  disgrace  of  Montmorency. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  snggeat 
the  project  of  colonizing  Canada.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  letters  written  in  1525  is  in  the 
national  library  of  Paris.  A  monument,  ded- 
icated to  him  by  his  eon  L^onor,  is  now  in 
the  Louvre. 

CBlBEllS,  an  Athenian  general,  killed  in  the 
harbor  of  Chios  in  357  B.  0.  In  393  he  suc- 
ceeded Iphiorates  in  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces  before  Corinth,  was  after- 
ward sent  to  chastise  the  jEginetans  for  depre- 
dations on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  assisted 
Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  and  Acoris  in  Egypt, 
against  the  Persians.  In  8T8  he  commanded 
the  array  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  aid 
of  Tliebea  against  the  Lacedemonians,  nnder 
Agesilaua,  on  which  occasion  he  aaved  hia 
troops  from  impending  defeat  by  commanding 
them  to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with 
pointt^d  spoar  and  shield,  restmg  on  one  knee. 
A  statue  of  him  in  this  poaition  was  erected  to 
his  honor  in  Athens.  In  876  he  won  an  im- 
portant victory  over  the  Lacedtemonian  fleet 
off  Naxos.  A  few  years  later  he  went  on  his  own 
account  to  Egypt,  where  he  commanded  the 
naval  forces  of  Tachos,  then  in  rebellion  against 
the  Persians,  whose  cause,  however,  after  the 
desertion  of  the  Spartans,  he  gave  up  as  hope- 
less. After  his  return  to  Athens,  he  took  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Thrace  at  the  ont- 
break  of  the  social  war.  At  the  siege  of  Chios 
his  vessel  waa  the  first  to  enter  the  harbor,  but 
becoming  isolated  and  disabled  was  soon  aban- 
doned ;  he  alone  reftised  to  save  his  life,  and 
fell  fighting.  He  was  the  last  of  the.  great 
Athenian  generals.  Demosthenea  said  of  him 
that  he  conqaered  17  cities,  took  70  vessels, 
made  3,000  prisoners,  and  enriched  the  treasury 
of  Athens  with  110  tidents.  One  of  hisapoph- 
thegms  was  that  an  army  of  stags  led  by  a  lion 
'"  superior  to  an  army  of  lions  led  by  a  stag. 
,  i.f.,  „„„  „_!i*„Q  ^y  Cornelius  Nepos. 
.—15 
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CHIBKILLAN,  Ci\tstt  T^aard,  countess  de,  a 
French  anthor,  born  in  Paris,  Deo.  27,  1824. 
Driven  from  her  home  by  the  brutality  of  her 
stepfather  and  the  ill  treatment  of  her  mother, 
she  became  an  actress  and  a  circus  rider,  and 
was  disreputably  noted  under  the  name  of 
Mogador.  In  1854  she  pubhshed  Adievx'  an 
monde,  mimoires  de  CSUste  Mogador  (5  vols.), 
which  waa  suppressed,  as  well  as  the  second  edi- 
tion (4  vols.,  1858).  She  married  in  1853  the 
count  Lionel  de  Ohabrillan,  who  became  consul 
at  Melbourne.  After  his  death  (Dec.  39, 18B8) 
she  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  an  actress  and 
manager  of  the  Folies  Marigny  theatre  (1862- 
'4),  where  some  of  her  plays  were  performed. 
She  has  written  several  novels,  including  MS- 
laoirei  ffune  honnltejille  (1865). 

CDIBBOL  DE  CBOrZOL,  Indre  Jean,  connt,  a 
French  statesman,  bom  at  Biom,  H"ov.  16, 
17T1,  died  at  Chabannes,  Aug,  7,  1836.  He 
took  oi'ders,  and  during  the  French  revolution 
was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  preach  in  favor 
of  the  aeculariaation  of  the  clergy.  He  was 
set  free  in  1795,  entered  political  life,  and  after 
holding  several  minor  offices  was  made  in  1612 
intondant  general  in  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1814,  ho  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state  by  Louis  SVIII.,  and  in 
November  made  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Eh6ne,  taking  np  his  residence  at  Lyons. 
In  J816  he  was  led  into  measures  of  arbitrary 
severity  by  the  supposed  discovery  of  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  city;  and  he  waa  recalled  by 
the  government,  but  soon  after  received  the 
office  of  under  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  In  1830  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
from  Puy-de-D6me,  and  in  January,  1821,  he 
was  made  director  of  rejrfstry  and  public  lands. 
In  1824  he  became  a  peer  of  France  and  was 
made  minister  of  marine,  distinguishing  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  by  many  useful  re- 
forms. He  was  minister  of  finance  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Polignac  in  1829,  and  retired  from  politi- 
cal life  in  May,  1830. 

CHACHIPOVIS  (sometimes  called  Sah  Juan  db 
LA  Fbontera),  an  inland  town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name  and  of  the  de- 
partment of  Amazonas,  410  m.  S.  of  Lima; 
lat.  6"  IS'  8.,  ion.  77°  25'  W.;  pop.  about 
8,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  MaraBon, 
which  waters  the  province.  The  surrounding 
districts  produce  tobacco  and  cotton,  fruits, 
the  European  cereals,  vegetables,  &c.,  in  abun- 
dance ;  cattle  are  rwsed  in  great  numbers ;  and 
tie  people  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture, 
and  the  manufacture  of  leather,  trunks,  clmrs, 
cigar  cases,  &o. 

CHACO,  El  erao  (the  Great  Chaco),  a  vast  and 
for  the  moat  part  nnesplored  region  of  South 
America,  extending  along  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent from  the  left  hank  of  the  Eio  Salado  N, 
to  about  Iflt.  30*  S.,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  Ohi- 
quito  plains  in  Bolivia;  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Paraguay  W.  to  the  E.  limits  of  the 
mountain  region  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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It  thns  forma  the  continuation  of  the  great 
pamptean  plains  whicli  begin  far  south  in  Pat 
agonia,  and  reach  N,  to  the  Salado.  Owmg 
to  the  nature  of  its  climate  and  soil,  the  Chaco 
is  naturally  divided  into  two  diaiinct  portions, 
northern  and  southern.  The  northern,  v.  atered 
by  plenteous  rains  and  traversed  by  a  nver  of 
ccaiaiderable  magnitude,  the  Pilcomayo  pre 
sents  the  uaaal  features  of  intertropical  eoun 
tries ;  it  is  densely  wooded,  and  clothed  in  im 
mense  tracts  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass 
with  here  and  there  wide-spreading  marshe^ 
which  rarely  become  entirely  dry  between  the 
periodical  floods.  Here  almost  all  tmds  of 
spontaneona  tropical  vegetation  are  represent 
ed.  The  soutJiern  division  may  be  considered 
as  one  vast  desert,  generally  unfavorable  to 
vegetable  growth,  and  presentii^  here  and 
there  some  rare  specimens  of  dwarfish  spiny 
plants;  but  the  aridity  of  the. soil  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  moisture  so  oommon  in  all  South 
America  below  lat.  34°  8.  and  W.  of  the  Plata 
and  Piu-aguay.  This  may  be  overcome  by  ar- 
tificial irrigation,  and  several  prosperous  colo- 
nies have  of  late  years  been  formed  in  that 
re^oQ.  The  whole  of  the  northern  portion, 
which  belongs  to  Bolivia,  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  settlement  established  in  1S72  in  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  the  territory  by  the  Bolivian 
government,  the  undisputed  home  of  uncivilized 
Indians;  while  the  southern,  besides  the  colo- 
nies of  whites  already  mentioned,  is  divided 
between  nomadic  and  semi-civilized  Indians, 
the  latter  having  abandoned  their  predatory 
habits  and  established  themselves  by  families  in 
determined  localities  in  imitation  of  the  whites. 
The  animal  life  in  the  Chaco  differs  in  few 
respects  from  tiiat  of  the  neighboring  portions 
of  the  Argentine  and  Bolivian  republics.  Oa- 
pybaras  or  earpinohos,  and  the  various  other 
larger  mammals,  abound  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers ;  there  are  numerous  species  of  serpents 
and  hideous  venomous  spiders  of  immense 
size ;  and  myriads  of  small  birds  of  endlessly 
varying  plumage  enliven  the  forests. 

CHIIBOIIIEA,  a  town  of  Bteotia,  on  the  Ther- 
modon,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Oephissus,  near 
the  frontier  of  Phooia,  renowned  for  the  battle 
In  which  Phihp  of  Jlacedon  defeated  the  Athe- 
nians, Corinthians,  and  Thebans  in  838  B,  C. 
This  victory  was  Jai^Iy  due  to  Alexander, 
then  a  youth  of  18,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  his  father's  army,  and  broke  the  sacred 
band  of  the  Thobans  by  tJie  weight  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx.  It  made  Philip  master  of 
Greece.  The  Athenians  lost  1,000  killed  and 
several  thousand  priaonera.  Another  battle 
was  fought  here  in  88  B.  0.,  and  won  by  SuUa 
over  the  army  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
under  Archelaus.  Some  remnants  of  the  an- 
cient town  are  still  visible  at  the  village  of  Oa- 
purna,  snch  as  a  theatre  on  the  mound  of  the 
alanghtered  Thebans,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  broken 
marble  lion,  nndonbtediy  that  mentioned  by 
the  historian  Pausanias  as  having  been  placed 
above  the  grave  of  the  Theban  dead. — Chteronea 
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«ai  tlie  birthplace  of  Plutarch    and  the  la  t 
years  of  Lis  life  were  spent  there 

CHXTODOlt,  a  genua  of  spmy  rayed  h'OiLS, 
with  compie'ssed  and  scaly  body,  ao  niroed 
from  their  closely  set  rows  of  bristle  like 
teeth  The  family  to  which  they  belong  was 
formerly  called  gg'aammipennea  from  the  scaly 
character  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  the 
mouth  13  small  They  abound  m  tropical 
waters,  on  rocky  ahores  and  are  of  brilliant 
colors,  bh(k,  blue  green,  and  yellow  being  the 


prevailmg  hues ;  their  flesh  is  good  eating  In 
this  genus,  of  a  family  contammg  nearly  20 
genera  and  150  specieSj  the  O  ro'tratui  (Bl ),  ot 
Java,  is  remarkable  ior  its  feculty  of  ejecting 
drops  of  water  from  its  elongated  snout,  so  as 
to  hit  insects  on  the  plants  growing  in  the 
water  and  thus  secure  them  as  food ;  this  it 
does  with  great  precision.  It  is  of  a  silvery 
hue,  with  five  brownish  bands. 

CHAFFINCH  (JHngiUa  ealels,  Linn.),  one  of 
the  most  common  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
passerine  family  of  birds,  a  native  of  Europe. 
The  color  of  the  bill  varies  according  to  the 
season  from  a  blue  to  a  pale  reddish  brown ; 
the  eyes  are  hazel ;  the  forehead  black;  upper 
part  of  the  head  and  hind  neck  grayish  blue ; 
back  reddish  brown ;  fore  neck  and  breast 
purplish  red  or  dull  pink;  rump  yellowish 
green ;  the  lai^r  wmg  coverts  black,  the 
secondary  tipped  with  white,  the  smaller  black 
and  grayish  with  white  spots;  the  quill  feath- 
ers white  at  the  base  and  along  the  inner  mar- 
gin :  the  tail  brownish  black,  the  exterior 
feather  obliquely  marked  with  white,  inclu- 
ding the  middle  of  the  outer  web  and  the  ter- 
minal third  of  the  inner,  the  nest  slightly 
margined  with  white  internally,  ond  tipped 
with  the  same  on  the  inner  web ;  the  middle 
feathers  brownish  gray,  blackish  along  the 
shafts.  The  female  has  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  the  back  light  grayish  brown ;  the 
mmp  yellowish  gray.     Young  like  the  female, 
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with  the  tail  paler.  The  Yariationa  from  these 
eolora  are  alight,  though  the  tips  of  the  feath- 
ers become  oonaderably  worn,  givuig  a:  brighter 
tqipeiirance  to  the  plumage  of  the  head,  back. 


(Frinsills  Cffilebs). 


smii  breast.  Length  of  the  male  6J  inchea; 
extent  of  wii^s  IHinchea;  billiincli;  tarsus 
f  inch ;  the  female  is  a  trifle  smaller.  It  ia 
a  permanent  resident  in  Great  Britain,  though 
in  oorreaponding  latitudes  oq  the  continent  it 
migrates  southward.  Its  notes  are  monoto- 
nous, generally  tmnS;,  twink,  repeated  three 
or  fonr  times ;  hence  its  provincial  name  of 
twink;  it  is  almost  constancy  heard  in  thelanes 
and  gardens  from  May  1  to  the  middle  of  Jnne. 
In  summer  they  live  chiefly  on  insects,  witJi 
which  they  feed  their  young ;  in  winter  they 
became  gregarious  and  fi^quent  the  fields, 
farm  yards,  and  roads  in  search  of  seeds  and 
grain,  to  aid  the  digestion  of  which  they  swal- 
low smooth  particles  of  gravel.  Their  flight  is 
rapid,  witb  frequent  unduations ;  on  the  ground 
they  move  with  short  leaps.  The  nest  is  neatly 
constructed  of  moss,  lichens,  wool,  feathers,  and 
hair,  and  is  generally  of  such  a  gray  color  as  to 
be  seen  with  difficulty  in  the  deft  of  the  lichen- 
oovorod  trees.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber, about  three  fourOis  of  an  inch  long,  of 
a  purplish  white  or  pale  reddish  gray  color, 
with  a  few  spots  and  hnea  of  reddish  brown. 
The  chaffinch  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  birds, 
and,  with  the  sparrows  and  buntings,  in  the 
winter  will  come  in  flocks  around  the  doors  of 
the  fann  houses.  They  prepare  to  breed  in 
April,  and  hatch  their  first  brood  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  a  second  by  the  end  of  July. 
They  are  much  esteemed  in  Germany  ae  song 
birds,  and  are  oooasionaliy  seen  as  pai'lor  orna- 
ments elsewhere. 

CBIKBES,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  rising  in  the  mountdns  abont  40  m. 
N.  E.  of  Panama.  It  flows  iirst  W.,  then 
curves  abruptly  to  the  N.  W.,  and  falls  into 
the  Caribbean  sea  at  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  it  intersects.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  130  m.,  through  a  country  of  remarka- 
ble fortuity ;  its  principal  tributary  is  the 
Trinidad,  and  there  are  one  or  two ,  others 
of  inconsiderable  magnitude ;  and  its  deptlt 
from  the  junction  of  the  Trinidad  gradually 
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from  16  to  30  ft.,  until  it  reaches  the 
town  of  Ohagres,  a  distance  of  less  than  10  m. 
The  swiftness  of  its  current  and  a  number  of 
rapids  impede  navigation. 

CUIG^S,  a  seaport  town  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  in  the  state  and  on  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
above  described  river,  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  1 3 
m.  8,  W.  of  Aspinwall;  lat.  9°  18'  30"  N.,  Ion. 
"Id"  60'  W.  This  place  has  rapidly  fallen  mto 
decay  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  rail- 
way, the  northern  terminus  of  which  is  at  As- 
pinwall.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two 
parts.  That  on  the  left  bank  condsts  of  a 
number  of  wooden  houses  iiTegularly  hnddled 
together,  and,  having  formerly  been  almost 
exclusively  inhabited  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  is  generally  denominated  the  American 
town ;  that  on  the  right  bank  is  an  agglomera- 
tion of  miserable  huts,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  dilapidated  church.  The  port  is  very  safe 
and  eommodions,  and  defended  by  a  stone  fort 
upon  a  rock;  but  it  has  not  more  than  about 
two  fathoms  of  wuter,  and  the  entrance  is  so 
narrow  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  ap- 
proached withont  a  ieir  wind. 

CHAIN  SNAKE  {eoronella  ffetula,  Linn. ;  genus 
opkihohu,  Bd.  and  Gd.),  an  American  spetues, 
first  described  by  Catesby  nnder  this  name ;  it 
is  also  called  thunder  snake,  and  king  snalce. 
It  has  been  arranged  under  diflerent  genera, 
hnt  the  above  is  the  name  ^ven  to  it  by  Dr. 
Holbrook.  The  head  is  small,  short,  and  round- 
ed at  the  snout ;  the  nostrils  are  large,  aaA. 
open  laterally ;  the  eyes  small,  and  the  iris 
dusky ;  the  neck  is  very  little  contracted,  and 
is  covered  above  with  small  smooth  scales ;  the 
body  is  elongated,  stout,  with  large,  smooth, 
six-sided  scales  above,  and  large  plates  below ; 
the  tail  is  quite  short,  thick,  and  soon  tapers  to 
a  homy  point.  The  colors  of  this  handsome 
snake  aro  singularly  arranged ;  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  upper  surface  is  a  rich 
shining  black,  all  the  plates  about  the  head 
being  marked  with  one  or  more  white  spots; 


tlie  chin  and  throat  are  white,  most  of  the 
plates  being  margined  with  black ;  on  the 
body  are  about  23  transverse  narrow  white 
bars,  embracing  two  or  parte  of  three  scales, 
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bifarealmg  on  tbe  sides,  one  brancli  going  to 
the  ring  in  front,  the  other  to  the  ring  behind, 
oansdng  a  nearly  continuous  waving  white  line 
on  tKe  sides  from  the  neekto  the  vent ;  alter-, 
natfng'with  the  dorsiJ.  bars  there  bts  irregular 
white  blotches  reaching  to  the  abdomen,  which 
is  shining  violet  black ;  the  tiui  has  four  or  five 
transverse  rings.  The '  abdommai  plates  are 
obontr  315  in  nnmber,  and  the  bifid  siibcaudal 
scales  from  40  to  50.  In  a  specimen  43  inches 
long,  the  head  measures  a  little  over  an  inch, 
the-  body  86  inches,  and  the  tail  5  inches ;  they 
attajn.the  length  of  more  than  4  feet.  Though 
fond  of  moist  and  shady  places,  it  does  not 
take  to  the  water  or  to  trees ;  it  feeds  on 
moles,  mice,  small  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  even 
other  snakes.  It  is  found  from  New  York  to 
Florida ;  its  western  limit  is  not  positively 
known. 

CaUX  D'E^  UGE,  enstiTC  LodIb  kMpta  ¥i(^ 
tar  Chu^  a  French  advocate,  bora  In  Rheims, 
April  11,  ISOO.  An  able  defence  of  the  politi- 
cal conspirators  of  1820  and  1831  gained  for 
him  early  popularity.  He  afterward  distin- 
guished himself  in  criminal  trials,  where  he 
was  considered  as  almost  without  a  rival. 
Elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  his 
naljve  city  in  1881,  he  took  his  seat  among  the 
moderate  members  of  the  opposition,  andgaVe 
peculiar  attention  to  the  queationa  of  copyright 
and  individual  liberty.  One  of  the  interesting 
triate  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  1833  was 
in  reference  to  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  Le  rot 
g'arrmse,  when  he  was  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  sustain  the  suppression  of  the 
drama,  and  in  which  he  had  the  author  him- 
self and  Odilon  Barrot  as  adversaries.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  constituent  assembly  .in  1848,  he 
evinced  great  zeal  in  his  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  socialists,  with  a  leaning  to  the 
Bonapartists.  His  sympathies  were  rewarded 
m  1867  by  the  place  of  attorney  general  to  the 
impenal  court  of  justice,  in  which  capacity  he 
appeared  as  prosecator  against  the  Italians  im- 
plicated in  tnc  attempt  of  Jan.  14,  1858,  upon 
Napoleon  HI.  Soon  afterward  he  was  made 
eounciUorof  state,  and  becameasonator  in  1863, 
and  vice  president  of  council  Oct.  18,  1883. 

CHALCEDON^,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  Constantinople,  and 
near  the  modern  town  of  Scutari.  It  was  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Megara  about  680  B.  C, 
who  were  ridiculed  as  blind  by  the  ancients 
because  they  settled  here  and  overlooked  the 
admirable  site  directly  opposite,  where  Byzan- 
tium was  founded  about  30  years  later.  For 
this  reason  Chalcedon  was  often  called  the  city 
of  the  blind.  About  506,  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  then  by  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  and  after  a 
period  of  independence  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  The  Romans  got 
possession  of  it  in  T4  B.  C.  Its  walls  were  de- 
stroyed by  Valens,  and  it  is  now  but  a  poor  vil- 
lage called  Kadi-kei. — In  ecclesiastical  history 
Chalcedon  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the 
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fourth  ceoumenical  council,  convoked  in  451,  at 
the  request. of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
Flavian,  by  the  emperor  Marcian,  to  condemn 
the  heresy  of  Eutyehes  concerning  the  two  na- 
tures of  Christ,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  unauthorized  assembly  held  at  Ephesus  in 
449,  and  generally  stigmatized  as  the  robber 
synod.  The  council  met  on  Oct.  8,  and  630  bish- 
ops, chiefly  from  the  East,  were  presents  Popo 
Leo  I.  presided  by  his  legates.  The  creeds  of 
Nice  and  Constantinople  were  adopted  as  the 
rule  of  faith;  and  after  a  prolonged  discussion 
the  latrooinium  of  the  Ephesian  assembly,  as 
well  as  the  doctrines  of  Eutyohes  and  Dioscorus, 
in  favor  of  which  that  synod  had  pronounced, 
was  condemned.  The  bishops  professed  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ, 
and  declared  the  Virgin  Mary  truly  the  mother 
of  God,  directing  their  decree  against  both 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  doctrines.  Fifteen 
sessions  were  held,  in  which  80  disciplinary 
canons  were  promulgated,  among  which  was 
the  celebrated  decree,  opposed  by  the  Eoman 
legates,  which  made  the  see  of  Constantinople 
equal  in  privileges  and  jurisdiction,-  and  next 
in  rank,  to  that  of  Home.  It  was  also  ordered 
that  no  bishop  should  take  money  for  ordina- 
tion, that  no  ecclesiastic  should  undertake  the 
administration  of  the  temporal  matters  of  the 
chureh  or  of  widows  and  orphans,  forsake  the 
church  for  any  other  office,  go  before  a  lay 
tribunal,  or  hold  more  tlian  one  benefice. 
Bishops  were  forbidden  to  divide  their  prov- 
inces, and  were  given  control  over  the  clergy 
in  monasteries.  Deaconesses  were  forbidden 
to  be  appointed  under  the  age  of  40.  Differ- 
ences were'  adjusted  between  the  sees  of  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem,  Nicomedia  and  Nice ;  and 
Theodoret,  deposed  in  consequence  of  a  decree 
of  the  assembly  of  Ephesus,  was  restored  to  his 
bishopric.  These  decrees  were  confirmed  by 
Leo,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  relating  to 
the  see  of  Constantinople ;  and  throughout  the 
Latin  church. the  council  of  Chalcedon  has  al- 
ways been  venerated. 

CHILCEDONT  (from  the  city  of  Chalcedon), 
one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  quartz 
family,  which  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  not  by  difference  of  chemical  composi- 
tion, but  by  their  external  form,  markings,  and 
colors.  The  peculiarities  of  chalcedony  con- 
sist principdly  in  its  mammillary,  botiyoidal, 
and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  its  waxy  or  horny 
lustre  and  texture.  It  is  found  lining  cavities 
in  trap,  and  also  in  other  rocks,  being  arranged 
in  concentric  layers,  precisely  as  if  its  particles 
had  been  introduced  in  a  gaseous  or  fluid  form. 
The  intermixture  of  coal  with  the  purely  sili- 
oions  layers  suggests  that  water  was  present 
during  tne  production  of  tlie  mineral  incrusta- 
tion. By  the  variety  of  its  colors  and  the  high 
lustre  it  acqmres  by  polishing,  chalcedony  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  ornamental  stone,  though 
its  great  hardness  renders  it  very  diflicnlt  to 
work.  In  several  of  the  countries  of  Asia  it  is 
to  find  articles  of  this  stone,  as  cups, 
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plates,  &c.,  of  the  most  exqnisite  workman- 
ship, aa  delicate  as  Uie  finest  chinaware.  Spe- 
dmena  of  the  finest  texture  and  moat  delicate 
shadea  are  selected  for  these,  eapeciallf  snch 
as  are  more  or  less  white,  passing  into  ti'ans- 
parent  and  brown.  At  Oberstein,  in. Germany, 
ohaleedony  is  worked  Uke  agate.  (See  Agate.) 
Some  of  t)ie  finest  known  specimens  of  chal- 
cedony were  found  at  the  TresBvean  copper 
.  mine  in  Cornwall.  They  occurred  in  a  single 
pocket  or  cavity  in  the  mine,  and.  none  others 
were  found  like  them.  One  of  tliem,  described 
as  resembling  the  anatomized  wing  of  a  large 
bat,  displaying  its  bones  and  arteries,  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum.  The  minora! 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  where  metallic 
veins  are  worked,  but  no  specimens  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  are  fonnd.  It  also  occurs  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Iceland. 

CHILCHIHVIIL,  the  Indian  name  of  a  green- 
colored  stone,  held  in  high  repute  by  the  an- 
cient Mesicans,  and  by  l£e  Indian  tribes  now 
inhabiting  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  New  Mesico.  They  possess  the  art  of  fash- 
ioning it  into  ornaments,  as  beads  and  other 
trinkets,  and  occasionally  use  it  in  trade,  valu- 
ing it  more  highly  than  gold.  It  proves,  ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Blake, 
to  be  turquoise.  The  locality,  at  which  it  has 
been  obtained  from  remofa  periods,  is  in  the 
mountains  called  Los  Oerrilloa,  20  m.  S.  E. 
from  Santa  F^.  A  quarry  of  extraordinary 
extent  has  been  excavated  in  a  granular  light- 
colored  porphyry;  and  around  it  are  a  number 
of  smaller  excavations.  Mr,  Blake  describes 
the  great  pit  as  appearing,  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  "300  feet  in  depth,  and  300  or  moi-e  in 
width."  Pine  trees  more  than  100  years  old 
are  growing  upon  the  dShrts  in  the  bottom  and 
about  the  sides.  These  excavations  were  evi- 
dently made  before  the  oonqneat  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Spaniards,  though  tlie  Indians  still 
continue  to  visit  the  locality  to  search  among 
the  debris  for  more  crystals.  The  earliest  his- 
torians, as  Bemal  Diaz,  who  accompanied 
Cortes,  and  others,  make  mention  of  chalehi- 
huitis  among  the  presents  made  by  Houtezuma, 
intended  especially  for  the  Spanish  sovereign. 
Mr.  Blake  proposes  that  the  name  be  retained 
by  minerali^sts  for  this  New  Mexican  variety 
of  turquoise.  The  Indian  ptonanciation  of  it 
is  ohal-che-we-te.  Prof,  Pumpelly  thinks  the 
/eU«ui  and  jade  of  the  Chinese  is  the  same  aa 
the  chalcMhviill  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

CBALCIDIMS,  a  family  of  snakei-like  lizards, 
whose  scales  arc  rectMigular  as  in  ordinary 
reptiles,  and  arranged  in  regular  transverse 
rows ;  tiiey  lead  on  the  one  hand  to  the  skinks, 
and  ou  the  other  to  the  long,  serpentiform 
lizards,  like  the  glass  snake,  blindworm,  and 
amphiabtena.  They  have  four  legs,  often  very 
rudimentary,  and  always  small  and  feeble,  with 
one  to  four  or  five  toes;  the  eyes  are  small, 
with  lids,  ears  exposed,  and  tongue  short  and 
fleshy.    They  are  found  in  the  warmer  |  -*- 


snakes,  to  which  they  form  a  natural  transi- 
tion. Their  food  consists  of  small  insects ;  they 
are  perfectly  harmless. 

CHALCIDICE,  the  ancient  name  of  the  penin- 
sula forming  the  8,  E,  portion  of  Macedonia, 
and  terminating  in  the  three  smaller  peninsulas 
of  Acte,  Sithonia,  aud  Pallene,  extending  into 
the  ..^gean  sea.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  Mt. 
Athos,  Generally  hUly  and  mgged,  Chalcidice 
was  more  celebrated  for  the  ability  and  energy 
of  its  inhabitants  than  for  its  productions  or 
natural  features.  Settied  by  colonists  ftoin 
Eubcen  about  the  7th  ceaitury  B.  C:,  the  country 
maintained  its  independence  until  after  the 
Peloponaesian  war,  when  it  was  subdued  by 
the  Spartans.  Its  subsequent  history  may  be 
fonnd  in  that  of  its  chief  town,  Olynthus. 

GIUUIIDIIJS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  supposed 
to  have  flourished  in  the  5tii  or  6th  century.  He 
is  described  upon  the  manuscripts  of  his  work 
as  vir  doHsavmus,  and  those  vi^ue  woi-ds  are 
the  only  allusions  which  we  have  to  his  life. 
There  remains  irora  him  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  "  Timieus  "  of  Plato,  with 
a  learned  Commentary,  Tliis  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Osios,  who  has  been  by  some 
regarded,  but  without  any  evidence,  as  the 
archbishop  Osius  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  325.  Gi- 
raldi  and  Brucker  have  maintained  that  Chal- 
cidius  was  a  Christian,  Goiyet  and  Moaheim 
that  he  was  a  pagan.  The  last  and  best  edition 
of  his  commentary  is  that  of  Fabricius,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St, 
Hippolytus  (Hamburg,  1718). 

CH1LCI8,  Errip*,  Ei^po,  or  Nesropont,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  island  of  Eubosa,  in  Greece, 
34  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Athens;  pop.  about  6,000. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  only  town  of  Greece  in  which  any 
Mohammedan  families  remdn.  The  city  and 
fortress,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  important  of  ancient  Greece,  ai'C  situated 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  of  Euripus 
(Evripo)  separating  the  island  from  Bteotia, 
The  strait  here  is  narrowed  by  a  project- 
ing spur  of  the  mountain  of  Karababa  pn 
the  mtunland,  and  the  corresponding  protru- 
sion of  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  isl^d 
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side.  Over  against  Chalcis,  at  about  3  m.  dis- 
tance, is  a  steep  craggy  proraontorj  on  the 
mainland,  consiaerabij  8.  of  tiie  strait.  This 
is  imdoiibtetllj  the  "rocky  Aulis,"  on  which 
was  pitched  the  camp  of  Agamemnon  when 
his  fleet  was  wind-bonnd  throngh  the  wrath 
of  Diana,  This  promontory  separates  two 
rooky  inlets ;  one  is  of  small  size  and  inconsid- 
erable depth  of  water;  the  other  is  much  lar- 
ger, and  is  still  called  Vathj,  the  modem  cor- 
ruption for  ^adiis  7ui4v,  .the  deep  harbor,  in 
which  lay  moored  the  Grecian  fleet.  The 
strait  is  divided  hy  b  rooky  islet,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  stone  bridge, 
70  ft.  long,'  and  witb  Eubiea  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  with  draws  at  each  end  for  the  passage 
of  vessels.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  ancient 
Chalcis,  except  a  few  fragments  of  white  mar- 
ble in  the  walls  of  mosques  and  houses,  and 
(he  bnst  of  a  statue  in  the  wall  of  a  house  in 
the  fortress.  Many  of  the  better  houses  are  of 
Venetian  construction,  and  there  is  a  church 
with  a  high  pointed  roof,  a  square  tower,  and 
Gothic  windows,  which  was  probably  built  by 
the  same  people.  Chalois  was  a  flonrisbiug 
town  in  remote  antiquity.  It  planted  colonies 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  chiefly  in  the  Macedonian 
peninsula  between  the  Strjmonio  and  Thermaic 
gulfs,  which  from  its  Eubtean  settieraents  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ohalcidice.  On  account  of 
its  situation  it  was  important  in  the  Grecian 
wars,  and  it  largely  figures  in  them.  The  Ve- 
netians toot  it  from  the  Byzantine  empire  in 
1306,  and  the  Turks  from  them,  under  the  con- 
queror of  Constantinople.    Aristotle  died  here. 

CUILCONDYLES,  or  CluleMDDdyles.  I.  UmI- 
tm  or  NiMteBB,  a  Byzantine  historian,  bom  in 
Athens  near  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  died 
about  1464.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Turks  and  the  fell  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
which  is  quoted  by  Gibbon.  The  best  Greeli 
edition  was  pnhlished  in  1650,  and  a  French 
translation  by  Blaise  de  Vign&res  (15B7-'84). 
IL  Denetriiu,  a  Greek  scholar,  a  relative,  some 
say  a  son,  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  Athena 
about  142S,  died  in  Milan  about  1510.  He 
taught  Greek  at  Perugia,  and  was  afterward 
appointed  professor  at  Florence,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1492,  when  he  removed  to  MUan. 
He  prepared  the  first  printed  editions  of  Homer 
(Florence,  1488),  of  Isocrates  (Milan,  1493),  and 
of  9nidas  (1499) ;  and  composed  a  Greek  gram- 
mar, Erotemata  (Milan,  1498). 

CHALDEl,  properly  the  name  of  the  S.  W. 

Sart  of  ancient  Babylonia,  bordering  on  the 
■.  E.  confines  of  Arabia.  So  it  is  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  Strabo  also  speaii 
of  a  Ohaldean  tribe  living  in  that  region.  This 
district  comprised  the  most  fertile  plains  of 
Babylonia,  made  wonderfully  productive  by 
(he  numberless  canals  constructed  by  the  rulers 
of  that  empire  for  defence,  commerce,  and  ir- 
rigation. But  commonly  the  name  is  applied 
to  Babylonia  in  general,  designating  the  whole 
of  the  province,  souetJmea  even  (he  empire  of 
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that  name.  The  Hebrew  term,  probably  for 
al!  these  meanings,  is  Chasdim,  or  land  of  the 
Chasdim  (Ohaldees).  The  latter  first  appear 
the  Scriptures  as  the  owners  of  the  region 
which  was  the  abode  of  the  ancestors  of  Abra- 
ham, then  as  a  conquering  tribe  and  nation, 
and  besides  as  a  caste  of  priests  or  ^trologists. 
The  Ur  Chasdim  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees)  of  Abra- 
ham was  conridered  by  many  modern  critics  to 
have  been  a  place  in  Mesopotamia,  and  identi- 
cal with  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  as  situated  between  Nisi- 
bis  and  the  Tigris.  This,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stance that  Chaldeans  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  soldiers  in  the  Assyrian  army  of 
Xerses,  and  by  Senopbon,  in  the  history  of 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand^  as  a  free  and 
warlike  people  in  the  Cardnohian  mountains, 
made  it  appear  probable  that  the  original  home 
of  this  nation  was  among,  or  at  least  near,  the 
monntiuns  of  Armenia,  whence  they  made  their 
incursions,  it  y/as  supposed  at  different  periods, 
into  the  neighboring  southern  countries,  sub- 
duing Babylon,  and  afterward  Syria,  Gesenius 
supposed  their  name  to  have  been  ori^nally 
Card,  whichwaschangedintoQbasdand  Chald, 
and  preserved  in  that  of  the  modern  Kurds, 
inhabiting  the  region  of  the  ancient  Oarduchi. 
Their  Semitic  descent  seemed  to  be  proved  by 
the  language  called  after  them;  bo  Josephns 
represents  them  as  descendants  of  Arphaxad, 
son  of  Shem,  the  latter  part  of  that  compound 
name  supporting  his  opinion.  But  there  re- 
mwned  conmderabie  difficulties  in  critically 
establishing  the  early  history  of  this  nation. 
Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  the  founder  of  the 
empire  of  Babylonia,  which  is  afterward  styled 
the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  was  a  Hamite,  and 
seems  to  have  extended  his  conquest  north- 
ward, at  least  according  to  an  almost  generally 
adopted  explanation  of  the  passage  which 
speaks  of  him.  The  Greeks  name  Belus  as 
the  founder  of  the  same  empire.  Nothing  is 
said  in  the  Bible  about  the  nation  to  which  be- 
longed Amraphel,  the  king  of  Shinar,  that  is, 
Babylonia,  who  fought  a  battle  in  Palestine  in 
the  days  of  Abraham;  and  a  chasm  of  abont 
13  centuries  separates  the  first  mention  of  the 
Chaldeans,  in  connection  with  the  Ur  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  patriarch,  from  their  nest  re- 
appearance in  the  Scriptural  history,  in  the 
time  of  Isaiali  (except  their  being  mentioned  in 
the  hook  of  Job  as  capturing  tbp  camels  of  the 
patriarch  of  Uz);  while  Babylonia,  which  ap- 
pears first  at  the  same  time  in  relation  with 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  is  known  from  the 
testimony  of  the  classical  writers  to  have  ex- 
isted during  this  whole  period  as  a  highly  de- 
veloped state,  by  turns  conquering  and  con- 
quered, a  product  of  its  advanced  indnstiy 
being  also  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Joshua. 
A  natural  consequence  of  these  dates  would 
therefore  have  been  the  coneluwon  that  Baby- 
lonia, having  been  founded  by  Nimrod  or  Belus, 
he  these  names  identical  or  not,  had  reached  a 
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tugb  d^p^e  of  culture,  might,  and  glory  before 
it  was  conquered  hj  the  warlike  tribe  who 
made  Babylon  the  centre  of  greater  conqueat^, 

gswer,  and  civilization,  "the  beanty  of  the 
haldees'  excellency,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  OhaldiMcariim,  gentium  eapwt,  SlB  Pliny 
calls  it.  Thus  the  history  of  this  nation,  as 
maaters  of  Babylonia,  would  be  dated  either 
from  the  year  747  B.  C,  the  first  of  the  so- 
calied  Chaldean  era  of  Ifabonassar  in  the  astro- 
nomical canon  of  Ptolemy,  who  makes  him  the 
first  of  a  series  of  19  princes  of  this  nation  who 
ruled  the  great  city  after  the  fell  of  the  first 
Assyrian  empire;  or  from  the  reign  of  tTabo- 
polasaar,  who  in  alliiilice  with  Oyaxares,  king 
of  the  Medes,  broke  the  yoke  and  conquered 
tlie  capital  of  the  Assyrian  state,  thus  founding 
the  independence  of  Babylonia,  and  its  pre- 
dominance in  western  A^a,  which  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  so  vastly  extended.  But  this 
concludon  is  weakened  by  the  circumstance 
that  Babylon  is  known  to  have  been  already  in 
the  most  remote  periods  of  history  the  seat  of 
a  system  of  religious  worship  and  sdonce,  which 
in  antiquity  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
genius  and  made  the  glory  of  the  Obaldeans, 
whose  name  both  in  Biblical  and  classical  an- 
tiquity defflgnates  not  only  the  nation,  but  also 
the  peculiar  priest  caste  devoted  to  the  sacred 
science  of  astrology;  it  being  also  montioDod 
that  OaUisthenes,  who  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition  to  Persia,  sent  Aristotle  a 
collection  of  astronomical  observations  made 
by  the  Chaldeans  in  the,  temple  of  Belus,  their 
observatory,  during  a  period  of  no  less  than 
1,903  years.  It  is  moreover  shaken  by  the 
contents  of  the  fragments  of  the  Babylonian 
historian  Berosus,  which  though  full  of  extrav- 
agant legends,  at  least  prove  a  very  ancient  be- 
lief that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  earliest  or 
among  the  earliest  oi^anizers  of  Babylonian 
society.  Berosus  speaks  of  an  antediluvian 
dynasty  of  Chaldean  kiuga,  during  the  early 
time  of  which  Cannes,  an  extraordinary  being, 
half  man,  half  fish,  speaking  witii  a  human 
voice,  came  out  of  the  waves  of  the  Erythnean 
sea  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  siiore  reli- 
^on  and  laws,  science,  art,  and  industry,  retir- 
ing every  evening  into  the  sea  and  reappearing 
every  morning.  He  and  his  suooesBors  bec.ame 
the  eivilizers  of  the  people  of  Babylonia.  Some 
critics  have  seen  in  this  myth  of  Oannes  a  con- 
flnnation  of  a  relation  of  Diodorus,  according 
to  which  a  colony  from  Egypt  headed  by  Belus, 
the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya,  carried  the  sci- 
ence of  their  land  over  the  sea  to  the  iuhahi- 
tants  of  the  Babylonian  plains,  which  served  to 
vindicate  the  cldms  of  the  Egyptians  for  the 
priority  of  their  astronomical  knowledge  over 
that  of  their  great  Asiatic  rivals ;  while  others 
regarded  the  Chaldeans  as  the  fathers  of  asti 
omy,  and  their  country  as  the  focus  of  this 
ence,  whence  it  spread  to  India,  Egypt,  and 
West.  The  third  dynasty  of  the  postdilu' 
kings  of  Berosus  is  also  Chaldean.  The  n 
plausible  way  of  reconciling  the 


in  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  seemed  to  the 
critics  of  the  school  of  Gesenius,  whose  disser- 
tation on  the  Chaldeans  in  the  EneyMopMte  ot 
Ersch  and  Gmber  was  long  r^arded  aa  the  best 
solution,  to  be  to  sum  np  the  history  of  the 
Chaldeans  as  follows:  Their  first  home  is  ei- 
ther in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  some- 
what farther  N.  in  those  of  the  Cancasua,  or 
further  S.  in  those  of  Kurdistan;  their  Scrip- 
tural ancestor  being  eiilier  Arphaxad,  son  of 
Shem,  or  Obesed,  son  of  Nabor,  fikewise  ,a 
Shemite.  They  spread  over  Mesopotamia  and 
made  incursions  into  Babylonia.  A  colony  of 
them,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  Babylon, 
establishes  the  influence  of  their  priest  caste  in 
that  state.  Like  the  Brahmans  of  India,  they 
rule  the  public  worship,  and  through  it  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  Babylonians.  They 
develop  art,  industry,  and  commerce,  but 
above  all  the  science  of  astronomy  and  as- 
trology. They  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the 
state,  and  its  govemora  or  viceroys  in  the  pe- 
riod of  subjection  to  Assyria  are  diosen  from 
their  body,  of  which  is  also  Nabonassar,  who 
heads  the  series  of  Ptolemy's  19  Chaldean 
princes,  probably  vassals  of  die  Assyrian  em- 
pire. One  of  those  princes  is  Merodach-bala- 
dan  (mentioned  also  under  this  name  by  Bero- 
sus, and  under  that  of  Mardokempad  by  Ptol- 
emy), who  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  sends 
ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  prob- 
ably with  the  object  of  forming  an  alliance 
against  the  common  oppressor,  llis  successor, 
Belibus,  is  carried  away  as  captive  by  Sennach- 
erib, who  makes  his  own  son  Esarhaddon  (the 
Asordon  of  Berosus)  viceroy  of  Babylonia.  In 
the  mean  time  the  stock  of  the  Chaldean  na- 
tion remains  in  their  native  mountains,  war- 
like, fierce,  and  predatory.  They  appear  as 
plundering  invaders  in  Ihe  book  of  Job,  and  at 
a  later  period  as  Pei-aian  soldiers  in  the  history 
of  Herodotus,  and  as  a  warlike  mountain  tribe 
in  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Strengthened  by 
new  immigrations  of  this  warlike  people,  !Na- 
bopolassar,  the  Chaldeai  viceroy  of  Babylonia, 
shakes  off  the  yoke  of  New  Assyria,  destroys 
Nineveh  with  Oyaxares,  and  thus  becomes  the 
founder  of  the  Chaldean  empire,  now  properly 
so  called.  Its  limits,  power,  and  glory  are 
vastly  extended  by  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  leads  his  fierce  armies  and  the  hosts  of  his 
vassals  as  far  as  Egypt,  or,  according  to  the 
legend,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Herciues,  peo- 
ples his  provinces  with  nations  carried  into 
captivity,  and  adorns  his  enlarged  capital  with 
the  treasures  of  destroyed  cities  and  sanotuariM, 
withpalanes,  temples,  and  magnificent  gardens. 
The  Chaldeans  are  now  the  nation  of  Babylo- 
nia, though  their  priests  appear  also  under  this 

lege,  similar  to  that  of  the  magi  of  the  Medes, 
devoted  to  the  science  of  the  stars  and  to  the 
religious  practices  connected  with  it.  Through 
Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests  Babylon  is  made 
"the  mistress  of  kingdoms,"  who  says  in  her 
heart,  "  I  am,  and  there  is  nothing  ebe  beade 
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me,"  Bat  half  a  century  later  "the  golden 
city,"  enervated  by  luxury  and  estravagance, 
becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike  Medea, 
"  who  do  not  regard  silver,  nor  dehght  in  gdd." 
The  "bitter  and  hasty"  nation  of  the  Chal- 
deans disappears  as  saah,  and  its  name  is  pre- 
served for  some  time  only  in  scattered  tribes, 
and  its  glory  in  the  science  of  its  priests.  The 
determination  of  the  lunar  periods,  that  of  the 
equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  a  more  predse 
definition  of  the  solar  year,  the  division  of  the 
ecliptic  into  12  equal  parts,  that  of  the  day 
into  hours,  the  signs,  names,  and  figures  of  the 
zodiac,  the  invention  of  the  dial,  are  some  of 
the  improvements  in  astronomy  attributed  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans.  With  the 
decline  of  Babylon  their  science  sinis,  and  the 
Chaldeans  are  afterward  known  among  Greeks 
and  Romans  only  as  astrologers,  magicians,  and 
soothsayers,  and  as  such  despised,  and  finally 
persecuted  by  some  of  the  emperors. — This 
scheme  of  Chaldean  history,  aa  far  aa  it  relates 
to  the  northern  origin  of  the  people,  is  inyah- 
dated,  though  not  overthrown,  by  the  results 
of  the  arohsBological  researches  based  on  the 
recent  discoveries  among  the  ruins  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.  (See  Cunbifohm  Ihschiptions.) 
The  main  points  of  these  results  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows;  About  the  year  2234 
B.  C.  the  OnsLite  inhabitants  of  sonthem  Bab- 
ylonia, probably  a  people  identical  with  the 
Ealdi  mentioned  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
much  later  date,  and  of  a  cognate  race  with  the 
primitive  settlers  both  of  Ai-abia  and  of  Ethio- 
pia, are  supposed  to  have  first  risen  into  im- 
Krtanee.  Delivered  from,  the  yoke  of  the 
ides,  whose  rei^  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  as 
that  of  the  first  postdiluvian  dynasty,  they  es- 
tablished a  native  dynasty,  founding  an  em- 
Cire,  whose  earliest  capitals  (the  southern  or 
>wer  tetrapoUa)  were  Hnr  or  Hnnik,  supposed 
to  be  the  Scriptural  TIr,  now  Muglieir ;  Erech, 
now  Warka,  or  Urka,  the  great  necropolis  of 
Babylonia;  Larsa,  the  Scriptural  EUasar,  now 
Senkereh ;  and  Mpur  (perhaps  identical  with 
the  Scriptural  Calneh),  the  city  of  Belns,  now 
NiSer.  Another  teti-apolia,  in  the  northwest, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  Babel, 
Boi-appa,  Cusha,  and  Sippara.  The  city  which 
the  oldest  inscriptions  seem  to  mark  as  the 
Oushite  capital  is  Hur,  the  southernmost  of  all, 
a  iittie  below  81°  N.  kt.,  near  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  Its  site  is  presumed  to  have 
been  originally  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  which  subsequently  receded.  These  Cush- 
ites  introduced  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  place  of  the  elemental  reU^on  of  the 
mapan  Medes.  In  connection  with  this  plane- 
tary adoration,  whereof  the  earhest  traces  ap- 
pear in  the  temples  of  the  moon  at  Mugheir, 
of  the  sun  at  Senkereh,  and  of  Bel  and  Beltis 
(or  Jupiter  and  Venus)  at  Niffer  and  Warka, 
the  movements  of  the  stars  were  observed  and 
re^stered,  astronomical  tables  formed,  and  a 
cliTonological  system  founded  thereupon,  such 
as  continued  unintermpted  to  the  days  of  Oal- 
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listlienesand  Berosus.  To  this  primitive  Cush- 
ite  dynasty,  which  is  probably  represented  in 
the  Bible  by  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cnsh,  the  two 
earliest  of  the  monnmental  kings,  tlmkh  or 
Urkham  and  his  son  ligi,  may  be  assigned. 
The  former,  whoso  seal  cylinder  is  preserved,  is 
described  on  the  monuments  as  king  of  Ilur 
and  Kingi-Akkad  (the  Scriptural  Aeead).  The 
next  names  on  the  monuments,  in  point  of  an- 
tiquity, are  Sintishil-Hak  and  his  son  Kudur- 
mabuk  or  Endnr-raapula.  This  latter  king  is 
designated  as  the  "ravager  of  the  wes^"  and 
may  easily  be  identified  with  the  Scriptural 
Cbedorlnomer,  king  of  Elam,  or  Sudana,  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  Cuehite  race ;  and  it  la 
presumed  that  at  this  period  the  Elymteans 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  Oush- 
ites,  Semites,  Aryans,  and  Turanians,  of  whom 
Ohedorlaomer,  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar  or 
Babylonia  proper,  Ariocb,  king  of  Ellasar,  and 
Tidal,  king  of  various  Turanian  "nations," 
were  the  respective  national  chiefs.  This  com- 
bination of  races  probably  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Kiprath-arbat(fourtongaes),  given  to  the  Baby- 
lonian people  in  the  inscriptions.  Under  the 
Elymsean  dynasty,  which  corresponds  to  the 
second  postdiluvian  Ohaldeiin  of  Berosus  (1976 
-1518  R.  C),  the  seat  of  power  was  removed 
northward  to  the  upper  tetrapolis,  whiie  on 
the  Tigris  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Semitic  realm  of  Assyria.  Several  names  of 
the  ElyniBjan  dynasty  have  been  recovered 
from  the  monuments,  among  them  that  of 
KhammBTubi,  the  builder  of  temples  and  con- 
structor of  the  old  royal  canal,  who  gathered 
the  people  of  "Sumir  and  Akkad,"  supposed 
to  have  been  the  chief  races  of  Babylonia,  into 
cities.  The  following  dynasty  is  designated  in 
Berosus  as  the  Arabian  (1B18-13TS  B.  C).  It 
indicates  the  overthrow  of  the  Oushite  ("  Chal- 
dean") ascendancy  by  a  new  Semitic  conquest 
or  revolution,  the  origin  and  character  of  which 
are  stiD  matters  of  speculation.  The  end  of 
this  Arab  dynasty  is  followed  by  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  power,  with  which  Babylon  long 
contended  for  independence  and  supremacy, 
until  she  recovered  both  under  the  properly 
Chaldean  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar.  This  dy- 
nasty is  believed  to  have  reestablished  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  southern  tribes  of  Babylonia, 
while  the  Semitic  languages  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  remfuned  the  prevailing  langua^a  of 
the  empire.  (See  Asstsia,  Rabtxon,  Babt- 
LONii,  CnnErFOBM  Insceiptions,  and  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  those  heads.) 

CHALDEE  LUrGVlGE,  the  eastern  dialect  of 
the  Aramaic,  of  which  the  Syriac  is  the  west- 
tern,  and  which  forms  the  northern  brunch  of 
the  Semitic  tongues,  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic, 
and  some  other  minor  dialects  forming  the 
southern  branch.  As  the  language  or  one  of 
the  languages  of  Babyionia  in  the  time  of  its 
national  greatness,  whence  it  was  brought  by 
the  Jews  after  their  captivity  to  Palestine,  it 
is  also  called  Babylonic.  The  Ohaldee  is  known 
to  us  only  through  the  writings  of  Jews,  every 
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other  trace  of  natioDal  literature  iii  thia  lan- 
gnage,  if  tliere  waa  any  such,  having  disap- 
peared, while  of  the  kindred  AsBjiTan  tongue 
only  scanty  inacriptions  iiave  been  preserved. 
The  history  of  the  Babylonian  priest  Berosus, 
of  wliich  fragments  have  been  saved,  was  origi- 
nallj  written  in  Greeic.  Besides  a  few  words 
in  GeneMS  (xxxi.  47)  and  Jeremiah  (x.  II),  we 
iiave  in  the  Hebrew  canon  several  cnaptere  of 
Daniel  (from  ii.  4  to  vii.  38)  and  Ezra  (from  iv. 
8  to  vi.  18,  and  vii.  from  13  to  26)  written  in 
this  language;  and  of  works  of  later  Jewish 
writers,  the  different  Chaldaic  translations  and 
paraphrases  (Targumiin)  of  various  parts  of 
the  Bible,  the  two  Talniuds,  and  some  more 
modem  productions.  The  apocryphal  books 
of  Tobit,  Jndith,  and  Maccabees,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  by  Josephus,  are 
also  supposed  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  Chaldaic,  this  idiom  having  become  by  de- 
grees the  common  langnago  of  the  Jews  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  particularly  from 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  Of  the  Targums, 
that  attributed  to  Onkelos,  a  strict  translation 
of  the  Fentateueb,  is  distmgnisbed  by  the  pu- 
rity of  its  idiom,  surpassing  tiiat  of  the  Bibhcal 
fragments ;  that  of  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,  a  para- 
phrase of  the  historic  and  prophetic  books,  and 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Hierosolymitan  para- 
phrases of  the  Pentatencli,  are  less  pure  and 
valuable.  (See  Tabgtims.)  Of  the  Talmnds 
only  the  Grumarus  or  the  commentaries  are 
composed  in  a  Chaldaic  idiom,  which  is  greatly 
corrupt,  chiefly  in  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  re- 
quires a  particular  stndy;  while  the  shorter 
and  older  Mishnah,  or  the  text,  is  Hebrew, 
though  with  Aramaic  features.  Alter  the  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year 
640,  the  use  of  the  Ohaldee  language  gradually 
ceased;  and  it  is  nowspoken  only  in  a  few  most- 
ly Christian  commnniHes  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan.  As  a  dialect  it  is  distingnislied 
from  the  Syriac  by  its  avoiding  diphthongs  and 
the  vowel  0,  for  which  it  generally  has  a,  by 
the  use  of  dageah  forte,  as  well  as  by  generally 
accenting  the  last  syllable,  and  a  less  defective 
writing;  from  the  Hebrew,  with  which  it  has 
a  common  alphabet,  by  broadness,  by  sobsti- 
tuling  labial  for  hissing  sonnda,  «  for  n  and  5,  D 
for  'd,  and  by  comparative  poverty  in  vowels. 
In  foL-ms  it  is  poorer  than  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac.  To  the  best  grammars  of  this  language 
belong  those  of  Bastor^  Miohaehs,  Harris 
("Elements  of  the  Chaldaic  Langnage,"  Lon- 
don, 1823),  FQrst  (Leipsic,  1836),  Petermann 
(1841),  Winer  (Leipsie,  1842),  and  Berthean 
(Gotttngen,  1848).  The  great  dictionary  of 
Nathan  ben  Jehiei  of  Rome  (of  the  llth  cen- 
tury), entitled  Arukh,  and  enriched  with  ad- 
ditions by  Unssaphiah,  has  been  published  in  a 
more  modem  form  by  Landau  (B  vols.,  Prague, 
1819  et  aeq.).  Bustorfs  Lmeim,  Chaldaiav/m, 
TalinmMnnm,  et  Rabbinwum  (Basel,  1640),  is 
founded  upon  it.  Luzzatto's  Oheb-Ger,  Gei- 
ger's  Leb/r-  v,nd  Lea^uch  sur  Spraeke  der 
Misckna  (Breslsn,  1845),  and  J.  Levy's  Chal- 
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d&ischea  Worterbuch  iiier  die  Targwmiw,  (Leip- 
sic, I866-'8)  are  valuable  contributions. 

CHILECKS,  Bar  vf  (so  called  from  the  great 
heat  of  the  weather  when  it  was  first  viated 
by  Jacques  Oartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada), 
a  wide  inlet  of  tiie  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  separates  the  province  of  Quebec  from 
that  of  New  Brnnswick.  It  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Eestigouche  river,  which  have 
their  source  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Gasp^,  of  the  Caraquet,  the  Baas,  the  Jaqnette, 
the  Benjamin,  T6t6  k  Gauche,  Branche  Sud, 
and  Chariot.  Here  mackerel  fishers  are  at- 
tracted in  autumn,  when  that  fish  arrives  in 
the  course  of  its  migrations,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  this  is  a  bay  in 
the  sense  of  the  term  intended  by  the  con- 
vention of  1818  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  whether  the  fishermen  of 
the  latter  country,  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  could,  be  excluded  from  it.  The 
doubt  arose  from  its  extent,  13  to  20  m.  in 
width  and  90  in  length.  Though  tiiere  are 
some  shaiiows  at  the  entrance  of  one  or  two 
harbors,  the  bay  afibrds  safe  navigation  and 
secure  anchorage.  In  1760  a  Frendi  fleet  waa 
defeated  here  by  the  British. 

CalLlCE  (Lat.  oa^iz,  a  cup),  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  consecrated  wine  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist.  In  honor  of  its  sacred  pur- 
pose, it  has  usually  been  made  of  as  costly  a 
substance  as  the  circumstances  of  a  church  per- 
mitted, and  often  embellished  with  sculptures 
and  precious  stones,  St.  Ambrose  relates  that 
in  periods  of  distress  the  early  Christians  sold 
their  chalices  to  Md  the  poor. 

CHILK,  an  earthy  mineral,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  of  friable  texture,  ea«ly  nibbed 
to  a  white  powder.  It  constitutes  rock  forma- 
tions of  vast  extent,  being  seen  along  the 
shores  of  the  North  sea  and  the  English  chan- 
nel, in  England  and  France,  towering  up  in 
difis  sometimes  1,000  ft.  high,  that  dazzle  the 
eye  with  their  brilliant  whiteness.  Tlie  rock 
formation  of  which  chalk  is  the  principal  mem- 
ber, and  which  ia  called  the  cretaceous  or  chaJk 
formation,  is  the  upper  group  of  the  secondary 
series.  It  ia  traced,  across  the  continent  of 
Europe  from  the  north  of  Ireland  toward  the 
southeast  to  the  Crimea,  and  from  the  south 
of  Sweden  to  beyond  Bordeaui,  occurring  in. 
patches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  included 
area.  It  gives  to  the  topography  an  interest- 
ing variety  of  abrupt  diffe  upon  the  coasts  and 
rivers,  and  of  bold  hills  in  the  interior,  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  with  valleys  of  smooth 
and  flowing  outline;  but  the  soil  it  produces 
is  in  genorid  too  calcareous  to  be  very  produc- 
tive. A  remarkable  feature  in  the  chalk  for- 
mation in  some  localities  is  the  occurrence  of 
layers  of  flint  nodules  in  the  rock,  horizoutalJy 
arranged,  and  not  in  contact  with  each  other, 
and  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  varying  from  an 
inch  to  a  yard  in  circumference.  The  flints 
frequently  appear  to  be  concretions  of  silicious 
matter  arouna  organic  substances,  as  parts  of 
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shells,  sponges,  &o.,  into  the  most  minute  pores 
of  wliich  too  silica  has  [lenetratod,  beautifully 
preaei-ving  their  peculiar  forms.  The  chalk  it- 
self is  in  great  part  composed  of  finely  commi- 
nuted shells  and  corals,  and  it  is  now  generally 
understood  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  fine  white  calcareonsmud  which 
liUa  the  bottoms  of  coral  lagoons,  and  tbe  in- 
terstices of  its  stnictnres.  This  proves  to  be 
entirely  of  animal  origin,  in  part  finely  ground 
sheila  and  corals,  and  partly  fJie  escrement 
of  shell  fish,  and  of  certain  gregarious  fishes, 
which  in  the  coral  repons  of  the  Pacific  were 
seen  by  Darwin  through  the  clear  waters, 
browsing  quietly  in  great  numbers  upon  living 
corals,  like  grazing  herds  of  gramimvoroua 
quadrupeds.  In  the  coral  reefs  of  the  south 
seas  Prof.  Dana  found  portions  of  th^e  as  com- 
pact and  solid  as  any  secondary  limestone,  and 
SElrts  of  the  slJll  growing  structures  not  to  bo 
istinguished  IVorn  portions  of  the  chalk  rocks 
of  the  cretaceous  formation.  The  fossils  of 
tiiis  geological  group  are  all  of  oceanic  families, 
but  of  extinct  species.  Several  species  found 
in  New  Jersey  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
same  formation  in  Europe;  but  the  chalk  is 
absent,  though  the  other  strata  of  limestone 
and  greensand  are  recognized  as  those  which 
elsewhere  accompany  it. — Chalk  is  employed 
for  a  variety  of  pnrposes.  It  is  eadly  con- 
verted into  lime,  in  whioh  state  it  forms  a  val- 
uable fertilizer  aa  well  as  cement.  It  is  nsed 
as  a  marking  material,  and  also  for  polishing 
metals  and  glass.  When  finely  ground,  and 
purified  by  washing  and  separating  its  harder 

g articles,  it  is  sold  by  the  name  of  whiting,  or 
panish  white.  The  flints  found  in  tie  forma- 
tion were  once  much  used  in  England  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. — In  medicine,  chalk, 
when  thoroughly  purified,  is  used,  under  the 
name  of  prepared  cltalk,  as  an  absorbent  in 
diari'hcea;  it  is  also  an  antacid,  and  is  useil  to 
furnish  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  is  also  a  dentifrice. 
Chalk  mixture  is  the  form  in  whioh  prepared 
chalk  is  commonly  administered  medicinally. 
"When  diarrhoea  depends  upon  irritation  or  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  it  should  not  be  employed,  for  it  is 
then  more  likely  to  increase  than  allay  the 
disturbance.  It  may  often  he  advantage- 
ously combined  with  opium  or  astringents, 
or  both. — French  chalk  is  a  pure  variety  of 
steatite  or  talc,  used  by  tailors  for  marking 
cloth,  and  also  raised. with  cosmetics  to  gave 
them  body.  Black  chalk  is  a  variety  of  bitu- 
minous shale,  made  use  of  by  artists  for  draw- 
ing. Red  chalk,  or  reddle,  is  an  ai^Ilaceous 
r«i  oxide  of  iron. 

CHALKLET,  llianug,  a  preacher  of  the  society 
of  Friends  or  Quakers,  born  in  London,  March  8, 
1 675,  died  m  the  island  of  Tortola,  West  Indies, 
Sept.  4, 1741.  At  the  age  of  20  he  was  pressed 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  but  after  a  day's  deten- 
tion was  discharged  on  account  of  hia  scruples 
about  bearing  arms.  He  engaged  iu  trade  for  a 
while,  and  having  made  a  little  money  became 
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preacher.  He  went  to  America 
in  16H8,  landing  in  Maryland  and  travelling 
for  a  year  in  Yirginia  and  New  England,  aflor 
which  he  returned  home  and  maiTied.  He  then 
decided  to  remove  permanently  to  America, 
made  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  mainly  in  travelling  and  preach- 
ing in  the  English  colonies.  In  1707hevisited 
Europe,  and  after  travelling  through  the  Brit- 
ish islands  made  an  excursion  to  Holland  and 
Germany.  He  went  several  times  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  eng^ed  in  the  work  of  his 
itinerant  ministry  at  Tortola  when  he  died  of 
fever  after  a  few  days'  illness.  He  left  an  in- 
teresting journal  of  his  "Life,  Labors,  Travels," 
&c.,  which  was  published  with  a  collection  of 
his  writings  at  Philadelphia  in  1747,  and  was 
reprinted  in  one  volume  in  New  York  in  1808. 
By  a  bequest  in  his  will  he  founded  tlie  lihraiy 
of  the  four  monthly  meetings  of  Friends  at 
Philadelphia. 

CHlUiENOE.  This  word,  which  is  now,  ex- 
cept in  a  legal  souse,  used  chiefly  to  imply  a 
provocatory  summons  to  mortal  combat,  seems 
originally  to  have  conveyed  within  itself  the 
idea  of  an  appeal,  of  an  exception  taken,  or'a 
claim  asserted,  and  a  disinclination  to  submit 
to  some  decision  or  arbitrament,  rendered  or 
about  to  be  rendered,  and  removal  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  dispul*  to  some  other  court  or 
tribunal.  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  the  duello 
was  never  the  mode  of  settlement  of  an  angry 
personal  dispute;  but  it  was  the  trial  of  a  sol- 
emn cause  before  the  actual  court  and  in  the 
presence  of  God.  The  challenger  took  ei- 
ception  to  the  truth  of  the  allegation  made 
against  him  by  his  adversary  or  opponent,  and 
removed  the  adjudication  of  the  cause,  by  ap- 
peal of  challenge,  from  the  human  court  of 
law,  before  which  it  was  pending,  to  the  di- 
vine court  of  equity,  which  was  believed  di- 
rectly to  interfere  in  the  event  of  wagers  by 
battle,  and  to  give  the  strongarm  and  the  sharp 
sword  to  the  righteous  party.  In  the  same 
sense,  when  a  jury  is  challenged,  whether  by 
the  array  or  by  the  poll,  exception  is  taken  to 
the  fairness  of  the  impanelling  of  the  whole 
jury,  or  to  the  partiality  of  the  individual 
juror ;  and,  having  taken  exception,  the  per- 
son accused  by  his  challenge  removes  the  ad- 
judication of  his  cause  from  that  entire  jury, 
or  Irom  that  individual  as  part  of  it,  to  some 
other,  by  whom  he  believes  he  can  have  a  fair 
trial,  which  he  demes  that  he  can  as  it  is  at 
present  constituted.  Challenges  to  iuroi 
either  to  the  array,  whioh  is  to  the  ■v 
panel,  and  founded  upon  some  error  or  par- 
tiality on  the  part  of  the  officer  summoning 
them,  or  to  the  polls  or  individual  jurors  sep- 
arately. The  latter  may  be  tither  peremptory 
or  for  cause.  A  certain  number  of  peremptory 
challenges  is  allowed  in  criminal  cases,  for 
whioh  no  reason  need  be  assigned ;  but  for 
others  legal  cause  must  be  given,  the  sufiiciency 
of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  court,  or 
may  be  referred  to  triers,  if  dependii^  upon 
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disputed  matters  of  fact,  Tlie  want  of  sttatu- 
tory  qualiflcation,  dofoct  of  age  or  mental  ca- 
pacity, bias  or  partiality  for  or  against  a  party, 
a  definite  opinion  formed  or  expressed  npon 
the  case,  and  relationship  by  blood  or  affinity 
to  a  party,  are  causes  of  challenge ;  and  in 
capital  cBses  conscientious  scruples  against  the 
death  penalty. — A  challenge  as  a  preliminai-y 
toadnelisforbiddenby  thelawsof  most  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  American  army  by  the 
articles  of  war.  Any  officer  or  soldier  send- 
ing a  challenge  to  another  officer  or  soldier,  or 
accepting  a  challenge  if  sent,  incurs  the  penal- 
ty, if  a  commissioned  officer,  of  being  cashier- 
ed; if  a  non-commisaioned  officer  or  soldier, 
of  suffering  corporal  punishment.  Any  officer 
who  knowingly  or  wulingly  suffers  any  person 
whatsoever  to  go  forth  to  flght  a  duel,  is  pun- 
ishable as  a  challenger,  and  seooads  are  not 
distinguished  from  principals.  The  punish- 
ment is  at  the  disorelion  of  the  court  martial, 
of  which  if  any  member  is  challenged  by  a 
prisoner,  tliat  member  withdraws,  and  the 
court  is  closed  todetermine  upon  the  relevancy 
or  validity  of  the  challenge.  If  the  challenge 
is  disallowed,  the  member  resumes  his  seat. — 
Ohallenge  is  also  a  hunting  term,  used  of 
hounds  or  beagles,  when,  at  first  finding  the 
scent  of  their  game,  they  presently  open  cry; 
the  huntsmen  then  say  diey  challenge. — Chal- 
lenges are  also  used  at  the  polls  to  prevent 
illegal  voting.  Any  bystander  can  challenge 
a  vote  and  demand  that  the  person  offering  it 
be  put  upon  oath.  Bat  this  duty  is  nsualiy 
assigned  to  persona  selected  by  each  party  to 
attend  the  polls  and  watch  the  voters. 

CHILLOHEK,  RUhftrd,  an  English  bishop  and 
historian,  horn  in  the. diocese  of  Chichester, 
Sept.  39,  1691,  died  in  London,  Jan.  12,  1781. 
Having  become  in  bis  youth  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, he  was  sent  by  Dr.  Gother  to  the  English 
college  at  Donai  in  1704,  of  which  institution 
he  was  vice  president  from  1720  to  1730.  He 
then  returned  to  Ei^land,  and  served  a»  a  mis- 
sionary priest  till  Jan.  99,  1741,  when  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Debra  and  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Petre,  whom  he  succeeded  as  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district  in  1758.  The 
penal  laws  made  his  rainistJ'y  one  of  danger, 
for  he  was  actually  indicted  under  them;  but 
he  discharged  his  duties  with  nnwavering  zeal, 
and  organized  educational  establishments  for 
both BCKes.  His penwas nevertdle ;  bisworks 
covered  a  wide  range,  and  they  contributed 
more  than  those  of  any  other  writer  to  form 
the  language  of  religions  thought  among  Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics.  His  edition  of  the 
Bible  (6  Tols.  12mo,  1760)  superseded  the  old 
Donai  edition,  and,  though  constantly  modified, 
Is  the  Bible  still  in  use  among  Eoman  Catho- 
lics. It  was  strictly  reprinted  for  the  first  time 
at  Hew  York  in  1870,  only  typographical  errors 
being  corrected.  His  "Think  Well  On't," 
"  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,"  "History 
of  the  Protestant  Eeli^on,"  "  CaUioIio  Chris- 
tian Instructed  "  (in  the  prefiice  to  which  he 
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answered  Oonyers  Middleton's  "Letter  from 
Rome"),  "Meditations,"  "Lives  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert,"  "Garden  of  the  Soul,  a  Manual 
of  Prayers,"  and  his  tranalationa  of  "The  Fol- 
lowing of  Christ "  and  "  The  Introduction  to  a 
Devout  Life,"  have  been  reprinted  frequently 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  America.  His  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Missionary  Priests  and  other  Per- 
sons of  both  seses  who  suffered  Death  in  Eng- 
land on  account  of  their  Beligion"  has  been 
several  times  reprinted.  Among  his  other 
works  were  "Britannia  Sancta"  (3  vols.,  4to), 
"Unerring  Authority  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
"  British  Martyrology,"  and  a  "  Caveat  aghast 
the  Methodists."  There  is  a  life  of  him  by 
Barnard  (London,  1784),  and  a  short  one  by 
Bishop  Milner. 

CHILHERS,  Jkiuder,  a  British  author,  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  March  29, 1759,  died  in 
London,  Dec.  10,  1834.    He  was  the  son  of  a 

Srinter,  received  a  classical  education,  and  after 
is  arrival  in  London,  about  1777,  he  wf  ote  for 
the  press  and  edited  many  works  and  several 
periodical  publications.  His  fame  rests  on  the 
"  General  Biograpliical  Dictionary  "  (32  vols., 
1813-'17).  ■  He  also  prepared  annotated  edi- 
tions of  the  British  essayists,  of  Shakespeare, 
and  of  the  English  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Oow- 
per.  In  1820  he  published  an  abridgment  of 
Johnson's  English  dictionary  by  Todd,  the  9th 
edition  of  Boswell'a  Johnson  in  1822,  and  a 
new  edition  of  Shakespeare  and  one  of  John 
son's  works  in  1833.  Among  his  other  editions 
were  the  complete  writings  of  Fielding,  Bobng 
broke,  and  Gibbon,  besides  a  vast  nnmbcr  of 
individual  biographies.  At  different  peuodshe 
was  editor  of  the  London  "Morning  Herald," 
associate  editor  of  the  "Morning  Ciironide," 
and  a  frequent  contributor,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "Sonei,"  to  the  "St.  James's  Chroni- 
cle "  as  well  as  to  the  critical  reviews. 

CIULHERS,  Gorge,  a  British  historian,  bom 
at  Fochatieri  '%cotland,  in  1742,  died  in  Lon- 
don m  182B  He  studied  law  at  Aberdeen, 
aLconipanied  an  uncle  to  the  North  Amerioan 
colomea  and  settled  at  Baltimore.  At  the 
lomraencement  of  the  revolution  he  returned 
to  England  Ho  wrote  "  An  Estimate  of  the 
C  omparativo  Strength  of  Great  Britain"  (1782 ; 
new  and  enlarged  ed.,  3  vols.,  1810),  and 
Political  Ahnals  of  the  United  Colonies " 
(1780  new  and  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols.,  Boston, 
1845) ,  the  lives  of  Defoe,  Thomas  Paine,  and 
others ;  and  "  Life  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  and 
a  Glossary  of  his  Poetical  Works"  (3  vols., 
1806).  A  second  edition  of  his  valuable  "  Lite 
of  Mary  Qnoen  of  Scots,  from  State  Papers," 
was  published  in  3  vols,  in  1833.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  "  Caledonia,"  a  comprehensive 
historical  account  of  Scotland  from  the  earliest 
periods  (S  vols.,  1807-'24).  This  was  to  have 
extended  to  six  volumes,  and  the  fourth  vol- 
ume was  left;  m  MS. 

CHIOIIXS,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man and  anthor,  bom  at  Anstruther,  Pifeshire, 
March  17,   1780,  died  at  Momingside,  near 
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Edinlmrgh,  May  31,  ISiT.  His  father  was  a 
Bhipowner  and  general  merchant.  Destmed 
for  the  church,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  12  to 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  his  fa- 
vorite studies  were  mathematics,  ethics,  and 
political  economy.  In  his  19th  year  ho  received 
a  preacher's  license  in  the  Scottish  church,  hut 
declined  to  assume  a  pastorate,  and  spent'  the 
two  snbsequeiit  winters  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  employed  in  teaching  while  pursuing  a 
wide  range  of  study  under  Dugald  Stewart, 
Robinson,  Plajfair,  and  other  professors. 
From  assistant  minister  in  a  small  parish  he 
became  in  1803  ministei'  at  Kilmany,  Fifeshire, 
at  the  same  time  lecturing  upon  mathematics 
and  chemistry  at  St.  Andrews  and  gaining  rep- 
utation BB  a  savant.  In  1804  and  1805  he  ap- 
plied unsuccessfully  for  professorships  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  at  8t.  Andrews  and  of  mathe- 
matics at  Edinburgh.  His  (irst  effort  in  au- 
thorship was  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  science  was  not  incom- 
patible with  ministerial  duties  and  habits.  On 
Napoleon's  menace  of  invading  England,  Chal- 
mers joined  a  corps  of  volunteers  both  as  chap- 
lain and  lieutenant.  In  1808,  upon  the  alarm 
created  by  Napoleon's  decrees  against  British 
commerce,  ho  published  his  "Inquiry  into  the 
Extent  and  StabOity  of  National  Resources," 
to  show  that  the  apprehensions  were  gronnd- 
less.  He  had  already  become  a  contributor  to 
the  "Edinbni^h  Encycloptedia,"  and  the  arti- 
cle on  Ohristianity  was  assigned  to  him.  While 
preparing  this  article,  amid  many  domestic 
bereavements  and  a  long  and  severe  illness  in 
1809,  which  brought  him  near  to  the  grave,  he 
experienced  a  great  spiritual  change,  andnpon 
his  recovery  displayed  a  fervor  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  his  household  visitations  which  W'as  new 
to  his  parishioners.  Cherishing  scientifio  and 
literary  studies  with  the  same  ardor  as  before, 
and  contributii^  to  the  "  Christian  Instructor  " 
and  the  "Eclectic  Review,"  yet  all  his  thoughts 
were  tempered  by  a  deep  sense  of  roli^on. 
Having  before  belonged  to  the  "moderate" 
party  in  the  Scottish  church,  he  now  ranked 
with  the  "evangelical"  party,  which  was  in 
the  minority,  and  his  pulpit  eloquence  attract- 
ed listeners  from  great  distances,  and  made  him 
famous  through  the  south  of  Scotland.  In 
1813  he  married,  and  his  wife,  who  survived 
him,  bore  him  sii  children.  In  1813  his  article 
on  Christianity  appeared  in  the  "Enoyclo- 
ptedia,"  and  was  immediately  republished  in 
A  separate  volume,  with  additions,  under  the 
title  of  "Evidences  of  Christianity."  Daring 
the  neit  two  years  he  was  busily  engaged 
in  organizing  Bible  and  missionary  societies, 
with  a  view  to  providing  for  the  spiritual  and 
general  improvement  of  all  his  parishioners. 
He  wrote  about  this  time  for  the  peri odieai  press 
on  missions  and  on  Cuvier's  theory  of  tiio  earth. 
In  1815  he  became  minister  of  Tron  parish, 
Glasgow,  and  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
reffldence  in  that  city  he  enjoyed  nnrivalled  re- 
nown as  a  pulpit  orator.    The  "  Astronomical 


series  of  weekly  lectures  on  the 
connection  between  the  discoveries  of  astrono- 
my and  the  Christian  revelations,  were  pub- 
lished in  1817,  and  within  a  year  nearly  20,000 
copies  of  them  were  sold.  His  feme  bad  mean- 
time extended  from  Scotland  to  London,  where 
he  preached  first  in  this  year.  In  a  time  of 
high  political  excitement  all  parties  thronged 
to  hear  him.  Canning  and  Wilberforce  went 
together.  The  latter  wrote  in  his  diary : 
"  Cannjng  was  at  first  disappointed  by  the 
preacher's  peculiar  manners,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  sermon  he  said  to  "Wilberforce,  '  The  tartan 
beats  us ;  we  have  no  preaching  like  that  in  Eng- 
land.'"  Thearticleon  "Pauperism"  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Edinbut^h  Review"  immediately 
after  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  the  tracts  on 
the  "  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large 
Towns,"  which  soon  followed,  indicate  what 
was  then  the  direction  of  Lis  efforts.  It  was 
his  aim  by  a  thorough  organization  to  revive 
the  old  parochial  system  of  Scotland,  and,  by 
dividing  the  community  into  small  manageable 
masses,  to  bring  every  member  of  it  directly 
under  educational  and  ecclesiastical  influences. 


(1819),  in  which  out  of  3,000  families  there 
were  more  than  800  unconnected  with  any 
Christian  church,  and  a  countless  number  of 
untanght  children.  The  entire  management 
of  the  poor  in  that  parish  was  committed  into 
his  hands  as  an  experiment,  and  by  strict  pa- 
rochial oversight  the  entire  pauper  expenditure 
was  reduced  in  four  years  from  £1,400  to  £280 
per  annum.  Every  stieet  and  lane  was  visited 
periodically  by  his  agents  and  teachers.  In 
this  great  labor  Edward  Irving,  then  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  was  his  aswstant.  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  never  ceased  to  aspire  to  a  pro- 
tessorship  in  one  of  the  Scottish  universities, 
and   in  Janaary,   1823,  he    accepted  a    call 


remained  five  years,  and  its  literary  results 
were  his  "Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy," 
and  his  work  on  "Political  Economy  in  con- 
nection with  the  Moral  Aspects  of  Society." 
He  had  given  a  new  intellectual  impulse  to  the 
studies  in  his  department^  when  in  1828  ho 
was  transferred  from  St.  Andrews  to  the  chair 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Edinbargli, 
where  he  remained  during  the  next  16  years. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  royal  chaplain.  Ho 
carried  his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  into 
the  class  room,  which  was  filled  not  with 
students  alone,  but  with  clergymen  of  vari-- 
ous  denominations  and  eminent  literary  and 
scientific  men.  In  1838  he  published  his 
Bridgewater  treatise  on  the  "  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man;"  in  1888  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  London  in  defence  of 
church  establishments;  and  after  a  short  visit 
to  France  he  travelled  through  Scotland,  to 
lecture  and  collect  funds  in  behalf  of  the  move- 
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ment  which  he  had  initiated  of 
the  number  of  churches  in.  the  country,  that  no 
locality  should  be  without  the  discipline  of  re- 
ligion. In  1834  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1835  the  de- 
gree of  T>.  0.  L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liveraity  of  Oxford.    He  had  " 


party  attwned  the  inajoritry,  he  had  received 
the  highest  honor  which  that  church  can  be- 
stow, by  being  appointed  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly.  It  was  mainly  by  his  infia- 
enee  that  this  assembly  passed  in  1834  tlie 
famous  veto  act,  which,  being  declared  illegal, 
led  to  violent  controversies  and  disturbances, 
which  culminated  in  1843  in  a  oonsiderable 
secession  from  the  estabhshed  church,  and  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Free  Ohurcli  of  Sootiand, 
with  Dr.  Chalmers  as  the  first  moderator. 
(See  Fbeb  Cbuboh  of  Scotland.)  He  imme- 
diately resigned  his  chair  in  the  nnivereity,  and 
devoted  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  life 
with  hia  characteristic  skill  and  energy  to 
the  ot^anization  and  consohdation  of  the  new 
ohnreh.  At  the  ssme  time  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  newly 
established  collie  connected  with  the  Free 
Church,  and  wrote  for  the  "North  British  Re- 
view," which  periodical  was  founded  nnder  his 
anspices.  On  his  return  from  a  jonmey  to 
London  which  he  bad  undertafeon  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  leading  statesmen  in  behalf  of 
Ms  views  on  national  education,  he  retired  to 
rest  in  his  usuiil  health,  but  was  found  nest 
morning  dead  in  bed,  without  a  single  trace  of 
suffering  on  his  countenance. — The  following 
are  hia  collected  writings  in  the  order  of  their 
publication  (25  vols.  13mo,  Edinburgh) ;  vols. 
1.,  ii.,  "  Natural  Theology ;"  iii.,  iv.,  "  Christian 
Evidences;"  v.,  "Moral  Philosophy;"  vi., 
"CommercialDisoonrsea;"  vii.,  "Astronomi- 
cal Discourses;"  viii.,  is.,  X.,  "Congregational 
Sermons ;"  si.,  "  Sermons  on  Public  Ocoa- 
Mons;"  sii.,  "Tracts  and  Essays;"  xiii.,  ''In- 
troductory Essays  to  Select  Authors ;"  xiv., 
xv.,3vi.,  "Polityof  Nations;"  xvii.,  "Church 
Establishments;"  xviii.,  "Church  Estenaon;" 
t.,  "Political  Economy;"  ixi.,  "Paro- 
("stem;"  xxii.-xv.,  "Lectures  on  the  Ro- 
mans." His  posthumous  works,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  (9  vols.  12mo,  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1847-'9),  are:  "Daily  Scripture 
Readings" (3  vols.);  "Sabbath  SoriptureEead- 
ings  "  (2  vols,) ;  "  Sermons,"  illustrative  of  dif- 
ferent stages  in  his  ministJT  (1  vol);  "Insti- 
tutes of  Theology,"  a  reproduotion  of  his  theo- 
logical lectures  (2  vols.) ;  "  Prelections  on  But- 
ler's Analogy"  (1  vol.).  His  "Christian  Evi- 
dences "  have  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  have  been  twice  translated  into  German 
(1834  and  1841),  and  mto  French  (1819 
1836).  A  German  translation  of  his  "Civil 
and  Christian  Economy  of  Large  Towns,"  b; 
0.  von  Gerlach,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1847 , 
and  a  French  selection  of  hia  sermons  by  E. 
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Diodati  (1825)  was  followed  by  EMlation  en 
harmonie  atiec  Vastronomie  modeme,  aversion 
of  hia  "  Astronomical  Discourses  "  (1830).  His 
writings  on  political  economy  were  also  highly 
appreciated  in  France  and  Germany,  and  led 
the  French  institute  to  elect  him  in  1834  as 
corresponding  member.  The  principles  per- 
vading his  "Political  Economy  in  connection 
with  flie  Moral  State  and  Prospects  of  Society  " 
(Glasgow,  1832),  being  chiefly  those  of  Mal- 
thas, nave  incurred  the  censure  of  McOnlloch, 
who  likewise  disapproved  of  Chalmers's  oppo- 
sition to  poor  laws  and  other  compulsory  pro- 
visions for  the  destitute.  His  lit«rary  and  sci- 
entific activity,  prodipous  as  it  was,  is  yet  re- 
garded as  on  the  whole  subordinate  in  impor- 
tance to  his  social  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  and 
to  the  influence  of  his  personal  magnetism  and 
genins.  Yet  his  appearance  and  manner  were 
fai'from  prepossessing;  his  face  when  in  repose 
was  angularly  nnanimated ;  his  gestures  were 
rather  awkward ;  his  voice  was  neither  strcmg 
nor  musical ;  his  style  was  often  inflated,  and 
disfigared  by  a  somewhat  eccentric  phraseolo- 
gy. But  his  earnest  piety  and  fervid  imagina- 
tion, which  imparted  a  poetic  charm  to  his  dis- 
courses and  writings,  morethan  redeemed  allhis 
oddities.  His  broad  Scotch  accent,  his  unaSect- 
ed  manner,  and  his  strong  sympathies  with  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  Scotch  masses  made 
him  as  popular  with  the  people  as  his  genins 
made  him  famous  among  scholars. — See  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mei-s,"  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev,  William 
Hanna,  LL.  D.  (4  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh  and  New 
York,  1849-'52) ;  "  Correspondence,"  edited  by 
the  same  (1863);  "Memorials  of  his  Time," 
by  Henry  Oockbum  (London,  1856),  especially 
interesting  as  an  authority  on  Dr.  Chalmers's 
peculiarities  of  manner ;  "  Memoir  of  the  Chris- 
tian Labors,  Pastoral  and  Philanthropic,  of 
Thomas  Chalmers,"  by  Francis  Wayland  (Bos- 
ton, 1864) ;  "Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch,"  by  Dean  Eamsay  ?1887); 
ana  "Thomas  Chalmers,  a  Biographical  Study," 
by  J.  Dodds  (New  York,  1870).  In  1869  pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  at 
Edinburgh  of  a  monument  to  Chalmers. 

CHiLON-StfK-SlONE  (ano.  GaUUonum  or  Ca- 
ialliriMm),  a  walled  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Sa6ne-eHiOire,  33  m.  N.  of  M4- 
con,  and  185  m.  8.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1866, 
lS,a82.  It  is  situated  on  the  SaSne,  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  Bui^ndy.  It  has 
four  suburbs,  fine  promenades,  a  splendid  quay, 
and  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  SaSne. 
The  prineipa!  church  is  that  of  St.  Vincent, 
formerly  a  cathedral.  The  canal  du  Centre 
here  unites  the  Saftno  with  the  Loire ;  and  this, 
with  the  railway  fi-om  Paris  to  Lyons,  ^ves  to 
the  town  an  important  transit  business.  There 
isalso  an  active  trade  in  wine,  vinegar,  mustard, 
grain,  and  various  local  manufaotnrea. — It  was 
animportantcityofancient  Gaul  and  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  figures  in  Cesar's  Commenta- 
ries.   Converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Marcel 
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and  St.  Valerius  in  the  2d  century,  Chalon 
early  became  the  seat  of  a  hishop,  who  after- 
ward assumed  the  title  of  count  of  CMlon  and 
bar<Hi  of  Salle,  The  see  was  nnited  with 
that  of  Autun  in  1801.  Many  important  eocle- 
aastical  councils  were  held  here  from  the  6th 
to  the  13th  century.  Attila  destroyed  the 
town.  Having  passed  from  the  Bnrgundians 
to  the  Franks,  it  became  in  the  6th  century  the 
capital  of  the  first  Frankiah  kings  of  Butpindj. 
In  the  10th  century  it  formed  with  its  terri- 
tory the  Burgnndian  county  of  Ohalonnais, 
which  reverted  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  in 
ISgT,  and  under  Louis  XI.  was  united  with  the 
latter  to  the  French  crown,  Abfilard  died  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Marcei  near  this  town,  the 
only  vestige  remaining  of  which  is  the  church. 
CHiLONS-SCB-HiRNE  (ano.  Catalmtni),  a 
walled  town  of  Ohampt^ne,  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Mame,  90  m.  E.  or  Paris ; 
pop.  in  1866,  17,692.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mame,  on  the  canal  uniting 
that  river  with  the  Rhine.  The  streets  arc 
narrow,  but  well  built,  and  the  promenade  du 
Jard  is  planted  with  2,000  elm  trees.  TJic 
cathedral  has  been  often  restored,  before  and 
after  the  fire  of  1668.  The  finest  church,  that 
of  Notre  Dame,  suffered  greatly  during  the 
revolution.  The  former  palace  of  the  count  of 
Artois,  containing  valuable  archives,  is  used  as 
the  prefecture.  There  are  a  line  town  hall, 
a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  depart- 
mental college,  a  school  for  art  and  industry, 
a  cabiactof  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  agricultural,  scientific,  and  artistic  socie- 
ties. Leather,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods, 
hosiery,  and  Other  articles  are  manufactured, 
and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  grwn,  flour, 
hemp,  wool,  and  other  commodities ;  but  the 
chief  trade  consists  in  champagne  wine,  of 
which  the  average  annual  export  is  about 
1,000,000  bottles.  The  Jacqueaon  cellars,  m 
the  suburb  of  that  name,  can  hold  over  8,000,- 
000  bottles ;  the  galleries,  excavated  in  the 
chalk  rock,  being  6  m.  long.  The  beautiful 
Gothic  miniature  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de 
I'flpine,  on  the  Vesle,  6  m.  from  Chfilons,  has 
been  restored  ance  I860.— The  city  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  the  Catalauni,  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica.  Tetricns  was  defeated  here  by  Aurclian 
in  A.  D.  374;  the  Alemanni  by  Jovinus 
866 ;  and  the  great  battle  between  the  co 
bined  armies  of  Aetius  and  Theodorio  and  the 
Huns  under  Attila  was  fought  in  451  near  t" 
city,  on  the  Oampi  Catalaunici,  which  lie 
the  branch  railway  from  Ob^lons  to  Bheii 
(See  Abtids.)  Attila,  who  was  defeated,  is 
said  to  have  been  induced  by  the  eloquent 
pleading  of  the  bishop  St.  Alpinus  to  spare 
the  city.  The  bishops  of  Ohaions  formerly 
wielded  great  power.  The  city  was  captured  by 
Count  Herbert  of  Vermandois  in  the  Tth,  and 
by  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  and  Robert  of  Ver- 
mandois in  the  10th  century.  An  ecclesiastical 
council  was  held  here  in  1129,  when  the 
bishop  of  Verdun  wm  deposed  by  St.  Ber- 


nard, who  afterward  preached  a  crusade  here. 
Henry  IV.  removed  the  parliament  from  Paris 
to  Chfflons  in  1589,  and  in  1591-'2  citizens 
burnt  the  buUi  by  which  Gregory  SIV  and 


Clement  VIII.  excommunicated  that  king. 
Chfilons  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians  in  1814, 
and  taken  by  the  Russians  in  July,  1815.  In 
1856  Napoleon  III.  established  the  militHry 
camp  of  Chfilons,  about  11  m.  N.  E.  of  the 
town,  on  the  railway  to  Eheims  and  Verdun. 
Periodical  exercises  were  held  here  from  1857 
to  1870 ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  Canrobert  was  stationed  here  as 
commander  of  the  6th  army  corps.  The  im- 
perial headquarters,,  comprising  25  buildings, 
wore  about  half  a  mile  from  the  camp.  After 
the  first  defeats  of  the  French  and  the  transfer 
of  Oanrobert's  troops  to  Metz,  the  d^liris  of  the 
armies  of  MacMahon  and  De  Failly  were  re- 
organized here  by  the  former,  and  reinforced. 
They  evacuated  the  camp  and  partly  destroyed 
it  in  the  night  of  Aug.  21-22 ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  city  of  Chfilons  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  who  used  the  place  as  a  rally- 
ing point  between  their  army  before  Paris  and 
their  forces  in  the  interior  of  France, 

CUILOTUS,  La,  Lonla  Reii  it  Cwadcnt  d«,  a 
French  statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Eennes, 
March  0,  1701,  died  there,  July  12,  1785.  He 
was  procureur  gSnfiral  of  the  parliament  of 
Brittany,  and  became  known  by  his  reports  to 
that  body  against  the  Jesuits,  the  anUiorship 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  D' Alemhert.  A  new 
edition  of  these  OompUi  rendva  dee  conttitu- 
tion*  dea  Jmuitea  (2  vola.,  Paris,  l761-'2)  was 
published  in  1826.  According  to  Grimm,  his 
reports  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  society  of 
Jesus  in  France;  and  he  as  well  as  Voltaire 
also  awarded  the  highest  prMse  to  La  Chalo- 
tais's  Eisai  ^education  nationah  (1763  ;  new 
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engaged  in  a  dispute  with,  the  duke  d'Aigaillon, 
governor  of  Brittany,  that  functionary  accused 
him  of  seditious  proceedings,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested (Not.  11,  1765),  with  four  of  his  col- 
leagues and  his  son  Oaradenc  de  la  Chalotds, 
who  was  also  a  procureur  g&n&roliu  the  Reunes 
parliament.  He  was  dotaiaed  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Malo,  and  wrote  there,  Jan,  15,  1766,  with  his 
toothpick  in  the  ahsenoe  of  pens,  hia  first  me- 
moir  invindicationof  hiacourse.  Voltaire  aver- 
red that  this  toothpick  had  achieved  immortali- 
ty. He  wrote  severd  similar  memoirs,  and  the 
proceedings  against  him,  being  regarded  as  an 
infringement  of  tiie  rights  of  parliament,  gave 
rise  to  protracted  controversies.  The  parlia- 
ment eveutuallj  instituted  proceedings  against 
the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  who  was  jiroved  to  have 
procured  evidence  against  La  Chalotais  by  feJse 
witnesses,  and  whose  papers  were  seized  and 
publicly  bnmed  by  order  of  the  parliament, 
though  he  brought  uounterohargea  against  his 
adversaries,  and  the  crown  seemed  to  take  up 
his  case  as  against  parliament.  After  much 
agitation  the  matter  came  before  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  in  1770,  Louis  XV.  at  first 
presided,  but  soon  withdrew  on  the  pretest 
that  his  royal  authority  was  impaired  by  the 
pretensions  of  the  parliament.  This  body, 
however,  insisted  on  its  prerogatives,  and  con- 
tinued its  investigations ;  but  La  Chalotais  did 
not  recover  his  liberty  till  1775,  after  the  king's 
death,  when  he  resumed  his  previous  posi- 
tion at  the  parUament  of  Bennes.  Le  proees 
de  M.  de  la  Chalotms  was  published  in  1767 
(3  vols.  4to). 

CHILTBIL'S,  Hcliirldi  Iloiltz,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Pfafiroda,  Sasony,  July  3, 
17S6,  died  in  Dresden,  Sept.  22,  1883.  He 
studied  philology  and  philosophy,  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Leipsio  university  in 
1820,  became  teacher  and  professor  in  various 
places,  and  was  from  1839  to  1862  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Kiel,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  period  subsequent  to 
the  Schleswig-Hoistein  war.  This  appointment 
was  mainly  due  to  the  reputation  of  liis  HuU- 
rUehe  Entwiekelung  der  meculativen  PMloso- 
phie  von  Kant  bis  Hegel  (Dresden,  1836 ;  5th 
ed.,  1860;  English  translation  by  Tulk,  Lon- 
don, 18B4).  He  wrote  several  other  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  System  der 
^eculatieen.  Elhik  (3  vols.,  Leip^c,  1850),  in 
which  he  defines  ethics  as  the  oomplete  embod- 
iment of  absolute  truth.  His  Fhiloaophie  und 
Ohrutmtkiim  (Kiel,  1853)  and  JFkndammtal- 
Philosophie  (1861)  were  his  latest  publications. 

CHJLTBEATE  (from  Chalylei,  a  ScyHiian 
people,  S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Black  sea,  who 
worked  in  iron,  whence  Gr.  x^^^i  steel),  a 
name  now  applied  to  waters  and  medicines 
which  contain  iron.  Itgenerallyexistsinthem 
in  the  state  of  the  carbonate  of  the  protoxide, 
which  is  soluble  so  long  as  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  present ;  as  this  is  given  off, 
the  protoxide  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 


hydrated  sesqnioxide,  which 
falls  down  as  a  yellow  ochreous  powder.  Chaly- 
beate waters  possess  a  styptic  taste,  and  give 
the  characteristic  reactions  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  iron  by  the  addition  of  nutgalls  and 
of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  In  this  country 
springs  that  might  claim  this  name  are  very 
common.  The  most  important  of  them  are 
those  of  Bedford  and  Brandywine  in  Pennsvl- 
vania.  Arsenic  and  copper  are  found  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  sediment  of  chalybeate  springs. 
They  appear  to  do  no  harm,  on  account  of  the 
antidotal  properties  of  the  oxide  of  iron. 

CHim,  the  assumed  name  of  AMkatE  No£, 
a  French  caricaturist,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  26, 
1819.  He  is  a  son  of  the  count  de  No6, 
studied  painting,  and  acc[uired  celebrity  by  his 
caricatures  in  the  Charivari  and  other  illustra- 
ted papers,  many  of  which  have  been  collected 
in  separate  pubJioations.  He  is  also  the  joint 
or  sole  author  of  librettos  and  vaudevilles. 
His  cartoons,  many  of  which  have  a  political 
aspect,  are  notable  for  their  sharp  point  and 
free,  spirited  esecution. 

GlUHl  (Gr.  x^a,  to  gape),  a  genns  of  lamelli- 
branchiate  bivalves  of  the  famUy  chamidte, 
which  includes  also  the  genera  monopleura  and 
diceraa,  al!  distinguished  by  ineqnivalve  shells, 
one  of  which  has  two  teeth  and  the  other 
one ;  the  foot  is  small,  as  also  the  correspond- 
ing pedal  orifice.  More  than  50  species  are 
described,'  inhabiting  tropical  seas,  especially 
among  ooral  ree&,  as  deep  as  50  fathoms; 
nearly  as  many  fossil  species  have  been  found, 
from  tho  greensand  forward,  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  Having  two  abductor  muscles, 
they  belong  to  the  dimyary  group,  and,  like 
the  kindred  families  of  this  group,  have  short 
siphons  and  are  marked  by  a  simple  pallial 
line.  By  Limisans,  Cuvier,  and  De  Blainville, 
the  genus  was  made  of  great  importance,  in- 
cluding many  shells  now  transferred  to  other 
families.  The  ^ant  clam,  tridacna  gigaa,  was 
one  of  these.    (See  Clam.) 

CHAHBERLUN  (Fr.  ckamhellan  ;  Lat.  camera- 
ri-ae),  an  officer  attached  to  toyal  courts,  and 
to  establishments  of  the  ^reat.  The  word 
means  simply  a  person  having  care  of  apart- 
ments, and  in  its  early  acceptation  was  so  em- 
ployed. At  present  the  duties  of  the  office  are 
nominal,  or  limited  to  such  easy  service  as  at- 
tending on  the  person  of  princes.  Formerly 
the  office  had  bo  many  perquisites  that  it  was 
sought  by  individuals  of  noble  families,  and 
liniuly  became  one  of  the  grand  offices  of  tho 
crown.  The  title  of  grand  or  great  was  added 
to  distinguish  the  chamberlains  of  sovereigns 
from  those  of  lesser  dignitaries.  The  earliest 
officer  of  this  rank  in  France  was  appointed 
by  Louis  VII. ;  39  chamberlains  followed  in 
succession  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
the  dignity  was  suffered  to  lapse.  Napoleon 
T.  revived  the  oftice.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
chamberlain  was  called  the  caiaeraritis,  and 
had  charge  of  the  king's  treasure.  Under  the 
Norman  kings  the  office  of  lord  great  chamber- 
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lain  was  hereditary,  and  by  the  statute  of  pre- 
cedency, 31  Henry  VIII.,  his  place  was  next 
that  of  the  lord  privy  seal,  where  it  also  is 
nnder  the  most  recent  statute  on  that  snhjept. 
The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  oftioe  now 
are  the  dressing  and  attending  on  the  sove 
reign  at  coronation ,  the  care  ol  the  ancient 
palace  at  Westmmater,  the  fumishmg  of  the 
houses  of  parliament  and  Westminster  hall 
for  great  occasions,  and  durmg  the  sitting 
of  parliament  he  has  charge  ot  the  house 
of  lords  In  consequence  of  descent  to  te 
males,  the  office  is  now  held  jomtly  by  the 
families  of  Oholmondeley  and  WiUoughby 
d'Ereshy,  whose  representatives  discharge  the 


ia  distinct  from  this,  is  filled  by  appointment, 
and  changes  with  the  administration.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  royai  household,  and  has  con- 
trol over  all  the  officers  and  servunts  except  those 
of  tlie  bedchamber,  and  the  royal  chaplwns, 
physicians,  surgeons,  &c. ;  the  royal  tradesmen 
are  also  appointed  by  him.  Theatres  in  towns 
in  which  a  royal  palace  is  situated  are  licensed 
by  him,  and  he  is  also  the  licenser  of  plays, 
and  has  the  regulation  of  the  companies  of 
actors  at  the  royal  theatres.  He  also  issues  the 
royal  invitations  to  balls,  parties,  &c. ;  end 
applioations  for  presentations  at  court  ninst  be 
made  to  him.  A  vice  chamberlain  performs 
his  duties  ia  his  absence.  There  was  also  a 
chamberlain  and  vice  chamberldn  in  the  ex- 
chequer court  of  the  county  ptdatine  of  Ches- 
ter; and  many  of  the  municipal  corporations 
of  England  have  an  officer  by  this  title,  whose 
duties  in  general  are  to  take  charge  of  the 
property  and  finances  of  the  corporation.  The 
chamberlain  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  charged 
with  similar  functions.  The  chamberMn  of 
London  has  also  duties  of  a  Judicial  nature, 
pertaming  to  masters  and  apprentices. 

CHAHBEBUINE.  L  Edward,  an  English  au- 
thor, bom  at  Odington,  Gloncestershire,  in 
1616,  died  at  Chelsea  in  1703.  Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  travelled  abroad  during  the  civil 
wars.  In  1B79  he  was  appointed  tutor  to 
Henry,  duke  of  Grafton,  a  natural  son  of  Charles 
II,,  and  afterward  to  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mart,  the  husband  of  Queen  Anna.  lie  is 
best  known  by  his  ^^  Anglim  J^otitia,  or  th( 
Present  State  of  England"  (London,  1667),  to 
which  Macanlay  frequently  refers,  and  which 
passed  through  many  editions.  Aningcription 
on  bis  grave  in  Chelsea  states  that  six  of  his 
workawerebnriedalong  with  him.  11.  John,  son 
of  the  preceding,  died  in  1723.  He  continued 
his  father's  work  under  the  title  of  Magna;  BH- 
tanrtim  Notitia,  &c.,  publishing  several  new 
editions.  With  all  its  defects,  this  was  the  only 
statistical  authority  of  his  day.  Ho  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Oxford,  wrote  several  original  works, 
and  translated  the  "Eeligious  Philosopher" 
from  the  Dutch  of  Nieuwentyt  (3  vols.,  1718). 

CHlHBiatS.  1.  An  E,  county  of  Alabama, 
bordering  on  Georgia ;  former  area,  775  sq.  m,. 
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which  baa  been  diminished  by  taking  a  portion 
to  form  Lee  county ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,562,  of 
whom  8,588  were  colored.  It  is  partly  bound- 
ed on  the  E.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and 
intersetted  by  the  Tallapoosa.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  most  of  the  land  productive.  Tlie 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad  passes 
through  the  8.  E.  part.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  39,583  bushels  of  wheat,  205,099 
ot  Indian  corn,  35,931  of  oats,  34,784  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  7,868  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,883  horses,  1,457  mules  and  aasea,  2,8B5 
imlch  cows,  4,8l4  other  cattle,  3,861  sheep, 
and  9  735  swine.  Capital,  Lafayette.  U.  A 
S  E  county  of  Texas,  bounded  8.  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico, having  Cedar  bayou  for  apart  of  its 
W.  bonndary,  and  indented  on  the  W.  and  8. 
W.  by  East  and  Galveston  bays;  area,  900  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,603,  of  whom  453  were 
colored.  It  is  intersected  by  Trinity  river,  the 
banks  of  which  are  timbered,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county  consists  of  prairie  lands. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  23,759 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,300  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  105  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
1,444  horses,  1,305  milch  cows,  24,672  other 
cattle,  1,700  sheep,  and  3,852  swine.  Capital, 
WalUsvllle. 

CHAMBERS,  Ephnln,  an  English  cycloptedist, 
bom  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  London,  May 
16,  1740.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
freeholder,  and  while  apprentice  to  the  mech- 
anician Senex,  who  encouraged  his  scholariy 
tasfjss,  he  began  to  prepare  a  cycloptedia,  which 
after  many  years  of  arduous  labors,  in  his 
chambers  at  Gray's  Inn,  was  published  by  sub- 
scription (3  vols.,  1738 ;  3d  enlai^d  ed.,  1738 ; 
5th  cd,,  1746),  8ul>Bequently  this  work  was 
enlarged  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Hill,  and  even- 
tually served  as  a  baMS  for  Eees's  Cyclopfedia 
(4  vols,,  1781-6 ;  new  and  enlarged,  ed.,  45 
vols.,  1803-'19).  Chambers  contributed  to  the 
"Literary  Magarine,"  and  prepared  with  John 
Martyn  an  abridged,  translation  of  the  phil- 
osophical history  and  memoirs  of  the  French 
academy  of  sciences  (5  vols.,  1743).  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

CHIHBEKS,  Ceoifc,  an  English  artist,  born 
at  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  late  in  the  18th  century, 
(Med  in  London,  Oct  38,  1840.  The  son  of  a 
poor  seaman,  he  became  cabin  boy  on  a  sailing 
vessel ;  but  his  sketches  of  shipping  induced 
his  master  to  cancel  his  indentures.  After 
various  struggles,  dui"ing  which  he  perfected  his 
knowledge  of  art,  he  was  employed  by  Thomas 
Horner  for  seven  years  in  preparing  the  pano- 
rama of  London  for  the  Colosseum.  Admiral 
Lord  Mark  Kerr  became  his  patron,  and  he 
painted  the  "Ch>ening  of  Hew  London  Bridge" 
for  William  IV,,  and  a  view  of  "Greenwich 
Hospital "  for  Queen  Adelaide.  His  appoint- 
ment as  marine  painter  to  their  miyesties  had 
opened  to  him  a  way  to  fame  and  fortune, 
I  when  his  health  broke  down.    His  best  works 
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are  his  pictures  of  naval  battles,  tliroo  of  which 
are  in  Greenwich  hospitai. 

CHIMBERS,  Sir  WUIKn,  an  English  architect, 
of  Scottish  descent,  born  in  Stookbolm  about 
1736,  died  in  London,  March  8,  1T96.  He  was 
educated  at  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  went  aa  super- 
oai^  to  the  East  Indies,  spent  some  time  in 
China,  and  brought  back  many  drawings  of 
Oliinese  buildings  and  costume,  which  were 
published  in  17S7.  He  then  deyoted  himself 
to  architecture,  and  on  returning  from  France 
and  Italy  he  settled  in  London  in  1744,  and 
was  appointed  drawing  master  ffl  the  prince  of 
W^es,  afterward  George  III.  He  laid  out  the 
royal  gardens  at  Kew  in  the  Chinese  style,  and 
built  the  villa  of  the  earl  of  Besborough  at 
Eoeliampton,  and  other  fine  mansions,  in  the 
Italian  style.  His  masterpiece  was  Somerset 
house  in  London,  which  he  rebuilt  in  1775. 
He  published  in  1759  a  "Treatise  on  Civil 
Architecture,"  which  Las  been  several  times 
reprinted;  and  in  1772  a  "Dissertation  onOri- 
ental  Gardening." 

CBIHBEBS,  WiUam  and  Bobert,  Scottish  au- 
thors and  publishers,  bom  at  Peebles,  William 
in  1800,  and  Robert  in  1802 ;  the  latter  died 
March  17,  1871.  Thro^yn  in  boyhood,  after 
receiving  the  eduoaljon  which  the  schools  of 
Peebles  afforded,  upon  his  own  resources,  Wil- 
liam was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Edinburgh, 
whither  the  family  had  moved,  and  afterward 
opened  a  book  stall ;  while  Robert,  failing  to 
obtain  the  collegiate  education  which  be  de< 
flired  with  a  view  to  the  university,  at  the  age 
of  16  also  opened  a  book  stall.  Until  1833  the 
brothers  conducted  separate  establishments. 
William  eked  out  the  profits  of  his  small  trade 
by  working  at  case  and  press,  and  in  1880  pub- 
lished his  "Book  of  Scotland,"  an  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  usages  and 
insUtutiona,  the  schools,  social  system,  and  civil 
and  religious  organization  of  that  country. 
Meantime  Robert,  sharing  in  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  then  introdncing  the  national  cle- 
ment so  largely  into  Scottish  literature,  had 
published  in  1833  "  Hiustrations  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley,"  a  pleasant  anecdotical  volume, 
which  at  once  attracted  for  the  young  author 
the  notice  of  the  leading  literary  men  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1834  appeared  his  "  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,"  an  authentic,  detailed,  and  amu- 
sing acooont  of  the  old  memories  and  associa- 
tions in  which  the  various  localities  of  that 
capital  are  so  rich.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  had  communicated  to  him 
valuable  materials  for  it.  This  was  rapidly 
followed  by  his  "Popular  Rhymes  of  Soot- 
land"(1836),  "Pictnre  of  Scotland"  (1837), 
"History  of  the  EebeDion  of  1745-'6,"  "Life 
of  James  1,,"  and  three  volumes  of  "Scottish 
Songs  and  Ballads"  (1839),  In  1839  the 
broUiers  united  their  efforts  in  preparing  the 
"  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,"  which  was  completed 
and  pnhhshed  in  1883,  having  been  written  for 
the  most  part  by  them  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness.    In  February,  1833,  appeared   the  first 
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number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Journal,"  designed 
"  to  supply  intellectual  food  of  the  best  kind, 
and  in  such  a  form  and  at  such  a  price  as  must 
suit  the  convenience  of  every  man  in  the  Brit- 
ish, dominions."  It  immediately  attained  a 
circulation  of  60,000,  whereupon  the  brothers 
miited  their  places  of  bnsinoss  into  one  estab- 
lishment. This  journal  has  remained  till  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated 
of  British  periodicals.  In  1834  they  began  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  aeieutiflo  and  histori- 
cal treatises,  written  in  a  popular  style,  under 
the  title  of  "  Information  for  the  People,"  the 
average  sale  of  the  numbers  of  which  was 
above  100,000  copies.  They  were  followed 
by  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotchmen  "  (183B) ;  "Cycloptedia  of  English 
Literature  "  (18M),  at  once  historical  and  bio- 
graphical, with  well  chosen  extracts  from  the 
works  of  the  principal  British  authors  of  every 
age ;  the  "  People's  Edition  of  Standard  English 
Works,"  "Papers  for  the  People,"  "Miscel- 
lany," "Repository  of  Instructive  and  Enter- 
taining Tracts,"  and  other  collections,  ail  of 
which  were  in  a  cheap  form  and  widely  read. 
"  Chambers's  Educational  Course,"  which  has 
been  completed  by  d^rees,  includes  works  in 
almost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  covers 
the  entire  ground  from  first  lessons  to  accom- 
plished Bcholarship,  Robert  Chambers  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention  to  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits,  whUe  William  was  the  busi- 
ness man  of  the  firm.  Among  Robert's  lat«r 
productions  are  "  Ancient  Sea  Margins"  (1848) ; 
the  "Life  and  Works  of  Bums  "  (4  vols.,  1851- 
'3),  the  profits  of  which  be  generously  gave 
to  the  poet's  surviving  sister;  "Essays  from 
the  Journal "  (i  vols.) ;  "  The  Domestic  An- 
nals of  Scotland  "  (1858) ;  "  The  Book  of  Days  " 
(1884);  "Essays  "(1866);  and  with  bis  broth- 
er "Chambers's  Encyclopiedia "  (10  vols,  8vo, 
1860-'68 ;  newed,,  1871-'3),  He  was  also,  with- 
out doubt,  tbe  author  of  lie  "  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,"  a  work  remarka- 
ble for  the  force  with  which  it  advocates  the  so- 
called  development  theory.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  Robert  Chambers  having  written  tliis 
work  is  oontmned  in  letters  to  his  life-long  friend 
and  correspondent  William  Wilson  of  Pough- 
keepa.e,  N.  Y,  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  university  of  St,  Andrews,  whither 
he  retired  from  active  business,  and  spent  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life.  William  Chambers 
has  contributed  numerous  essays  to  the  "  Jour- 
nal ; "  has  given  his  impressions  of  the  United 
States  in  works  entitied.  "  Things  as  they  are 
in  America,"  and  "  Slavery  and  Color  in 
America  "  (1854) ;  and  is  the  author  of  "  Pee- 
bles and  its  Neighborhood,''  "About  Rail- 
ways," "Wintering  at  Mentone,"  "Tooth's 
Companion  and  Counsellor,"  and  "Improved 
Dwelling  Houses  for  the  Humble  and  other 
Classes  in  Cities,"  suggested  by  his  experi- 
ence in  improving  the  dwellings  of  his  tenantry 
on  his  estate  of  Gienomiester  near  Peebles,  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  which  forms  a 
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pleasant  relaxation  for  Lis  well  earned  leisure. 
He  baa  presented  to  his  native  town,  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  a  substantial  building  and  an  ex- 
oellent  library  known  as  the  "Chambers  In- 
stitution," aDd  has  served  tivo  terms  as  lord 
provost  of  Edinbnrgb,  In  1873  he  published 
"Memoirs  of  Robert  Chambers,  with  Anto- 
bic^aphioal  Eeminiaoenoes." — The  pnblishing 
honse  of  W.  and  E.  Chambers  is  the  lai^est  in 
Scotland,  employii^  more  than  800  persona. 
The  stjle  of  the  firm  remains  unchanged,  Rob- 
ert Chambers's  place  being  occupied  by  his 
eldest  son  Robert.  They  have  also  a  publisii- 
ing  establishment  in  London,  which  was  con- 
dneted  until  his  deatli  by  David,  a  younger 
brother  of  Wiliiam  and  Robert,  who  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  firm. 

dUHBEKSBUte,  a  borough  and  the  capital 
of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  situated  on 
Conecooheague  creek,  and  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  rtdlroad,  45  m.  8.  W.  of  Harrisburg  and 
135  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,308,  Turnpike  roads  connect  it  with  Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  which  forms  part  of  the 
great  limestone  valley  at  the  S.  E.  base  of  the 
Blue  mountains,  is  popidous  and  highly  culti- 
vated. There  are  manufactories  of  cotton, 
wool,  flour,  paper,  and  iron.  The  houses  are 
mosliy  of  brick  or  stone.  The  borough  has  a 
fine  court  honse,  a  national  bank  with  a  capital 
of  1260,000,  and  10  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Wilson  college,  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  young  ladies,  under  the  control  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, which  in  1871  had  9  instructors  and 
81  students.  Three  weekly  newspapers  and 
two  monthly  periodicals  are  published  here. 
Ohambersbm^  was  set  on  fire  bv  the  coufed 
erates  under  the  command  of  ten  Early,  du 
nng  a  raid  into  PennayUama,  July  30  1S64, 
and  two  thirds  ot  the  town  wa-!  de'itroved 

CHiHBiSTlN,  a  fam  n-i  ^  iiili  hi!    f  Ft  mr 
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of  Dijon.  It  is  about  fiO  acres  in  oitent,  divided 
among  several  proprietors.  The  annual  pro- 
duce rarely  esceeas  150  pipes  of  red  wine, 
which  ranks  among  the  best  of  Burgundy. 

CH1HB6rT  (Ital.  Ciami^,  a  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Savoie, 
sitaated  within  a  circle  of  high  mountains,  on 
the  rivulets  Leisse  and  Albane,-  affluents  of 
Lake  Bourget,  44  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Geneva ;  pop.  in 
1860,  18,387.  It  is  a  picturesque  town,  with 
jine  pleasure  grounds  and  a  bustling  appearance, 
and  is  steadily  increasing  in  prosperity  owing 
to  its  situation  on  the  railways  from  France  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  counts  and  dukea  of  Savoy  are  situated 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  with  charming  gardens 
and  sloping  terraces ;  only  three  of  the  towers, 
the  ohapei,  and  part  of  the  bnilding  have  es- 
caped the  fires  of  1745  and  1798.  The  chapel 
is  built  after  the  model  of  tlie  Sainte  Ohapelle 
in  Paris,  with  fine  lancet  windows  of  painted 
glass.  The  prefecture  is  in  tiie  castle  yard, 
which  also  contains  the  apartments  formerly  re- 
seLTed  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  most  conspicnona  monument,  con- 
sisting of  a  fountain  with  figures  of  elephants, 
was  erected  in  honor  of  Gen.  de  Boigne,  who 
amassed  a  large  foi-tune  in  India,  and  who 
appropriated  more  than  3,000,000  francs  to 
hospitals  and  other  benefactions  in  this  his  na- 
tive place.  The  cliurch  of  Lfimene,  on  a  rock 
near  the  Leisse,  is  the  oldest  in  the  district, 
and  contains  in  the  crypt  tlie  tomb  of  an  Irish 
bishop.  Among theother principal churchesare 
the  Gothic  cathedral  and  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  the  Doric  style.  There  were  for- 
merly 30  monasteries  of  which  only  (hree  con 
vents  and  four  nunneries  are  left  The  finest 
modern  public  buildmgs  are  the  theatre,  the 
rolaLe  ot  lustiie  the  tcwjihall  the  ban  lel.^ 
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a  theolo^eal  and  normal  seminary,-  and  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Thoro  are  a  musenm 
erf  art  and  science,  a  public  library  with  about 
20,000  volumes  and  raauy  important  manu- 
scripts, and  a  number  of  learned  associations 
and  charitable  institutions.  The  Charab^ry  silk 
gauzes  have  long  been  renowned,  and  lacea,  ailk, 
and  woollen  hosiery,  hats,  watches,  and  many 
other  articles  are  manufactured  here.  An  active 
trade  is  carried  on  in  cereals,  cattle,  wine,  leath- 
er, copper,  raw  silk,  and  other  commodities. — 
Ohambfiry  was  ruled  by  counts  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries,  and  in  the  13th  it  became  the 
capital  of  Savoy.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1585,  from  which  time  it  was  alter- 
nately in  their  po*!se'!sion  and  in  that  of  the 
native  rulers  till  1Y13  when  Louis  XIV  finally 
restored  it  to  the  dnkea  of  Savoy  by  the  treaty 
of  Utiecht  After  the  French  re^olntion  it 
was  once  more  under  Frenih  domination  as 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc 
till  1815,  when  it  was  restored  to  Sardinia. 
In  1860  it  came  finally  into  posseision  of  France 
with  the  rest  of  feavoy 

CHiHBLT,  a  S  W  county  ot  the  province 
of  Quebec  Canada  bordermg  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  "it  LiiwrencL,  oppositi.  the 
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1871,  10,498,  of  wliom  S,755  were  Fronds  It 
is  watered  by  the  Kichelien  and  Montreal 
rivers,  one  being  a  continuation  of  the  other, 
and  oont^tas  an  expansion  of  the  Richelieu 
called  the  basin  of  Chambly,  3  m.  in  diameter, 
of  nearly  circular  form,  and  interspersed  with 
islands.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  basin  stands 
Fort  Ohambly,  bnilt  by  the  Fi'onch  in  1711. 
In  tjie  southern  part  of  the  county  there  is  a 
mountainous  elevation.  Chambly,  sometimes 
erroneously  supposed  to  imply  wheat  field,  is 
the  name  of  the  ori^aal  grantee  of  the  seign- 
iory. The  Champlain  and  Montreal  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  railways  and  the  Chambly  canal 
traverse  the  county  Chief  town  Chambly, 
on  the  Eieheheu  13  m  E  S  E  of  Montreal 

CHINBOKD,  a  village  of  France  in  the  de 
partment  ot  Loir  et  Cher,  1  m  E  of  Blois, 
pop  in  18fiP,  3S2  It  It  noted  for  its  chateau 
surrounded  b>  a  beantitul  park  21  m  in  <.ir 
onmterenie  The  counts  ol  Bloit  had  here 
a  hunting  lodge  and  pleasure  house  built  in 
1090  It  was  added  to  the  possesBions  of  the 
crown  by  Lonis  XII  and  torn  down  by  Fran 
CIS  I  to  make  way  fiir  the  present  magnificent 
structure,  which  was  commen<,ed  after  designs 
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by  Primatiecio,  and  continued  in  subsequent 
reigns;  but  the  original  plans  were  never  car- 
ried out.  Diana  of  Poitiers  resided  here,  and 
the  letters  H.  and  D.  entwined  with  a  crescent 
still  fill  the  compartments  of  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ings. Charles  IX.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis 
XIV.  occasionally  held  their  court  here ;  and 
MoIiSre  gave  here  the  first  representation  of 
his  Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  Ohambord  after- 
ward became  the  residence  for  some  years  of 
Stanislas  Leszczynski,  ex-king,  of  Poland,  In 
1745  Louis  XV.  bestowed  it  upon  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  restored  much  of  its  former  bril- 
liancy. After  his  death,  and  that  of  his  nephew 
the  count  de  Frise,  the  chateau  reverted  to  the 
crown;    it  was  bestowed  upon  the  Polignac 


family  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1777,  plundered  by  the 
mob  in  1793,  and  sold  as  national  property. 
In  1809  Napoleon  gave  it  to  Berthier,  whose 
widow  sold  it  in  1831  for  nearly  1,800,000 
francs  to  the  legitimists,  who  presented  it  to 
the  infant  duke  of  Bordeaux,  hence  called  count 
de  Chambord. 

CHIMBORD.  I.  Henri  Cluriea  Ferdinand  mute 
Dlendonne,  count  de,  duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  elder  branch  of  the  French 
Bourbon  dynasty,  called  by  his  partisans  Henry 
V.  of  France,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  39,  1820, 
seven  months  after  the  assassination  of  his 
fether.  Prince  Charles  Ferdinand  d'Artois,  duko 
de  Berry.  (See  Bbrrt,  Duchess  op.)  The  ti- 
tle of  duke  of  Bordeaus  was  given  him  in  com- 
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pltment  to  the  legitimist  zeal  of  that  city,  and 
that  of  count  de  Ohamhord  after  the  estete  of 
that  Dame,  presented  to  him  hj  his  partisans. 
He  had  among  his  tutors  the  baron  Bamas 
anid  Gen.  d'Hantponl ;  .and  after  the  revolntion 
of  Jnly,  18S0,  durii^  which  his  grandfather 
Charles  X.  and  liis  uncle  the  duke  d'Angoa- 
I^me  in  vain  resigned  their  rights  in  his  favor, 
he  lived  in  exile  successively  in  Scotland,  Aus- 
tria, and  for  a  short  time  in  Itdy,  till  1845, 
when  he  CBtablished  himself  in  London,  where 
the  lai^  fortune  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  dnfce  de  Blacaa  enabled  him  to 
live  in  fine  style.  In  1851,  after  the  death  of 
the  duchess  d'Angonl6me,  he  inherited  the 
domain  of  Frohsdorf,  near  Vienna,  where  he 
has  since  generally  resided,  having  Bold  his 
palace  in  Venice  in  1860.  In  August,  1850,  he 
attended  a  gathering  of  le^timists  at  Wies- 
baden, and  in  rebmary,  1872,  at  Antwerp.  He 
clings  to  the  tradition^  Bourbon  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  of  devotion  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  from  time  to  time  issues  manifestoes 
in  this  sense  t«  the  Trench  nation,  and  firmly 
rejects  all  overtures  aiming  at  a  reeoncihation 
with  the  house  of  Orleans  at  the  expense  of  his 

iirinciples;  but  has  always  refrained  from  vio- 
ent  assertions  of  his  claims  to  the  throne.  In 
August,  1870,  he  gave  10,000  francs  and  the  use 
of  his  chflteauforthe  relief  of  wonnded  French 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in  the  summer  of  1871 
for  the  first  time  returned  to  France,  but  volun- 
tarily left  the  countj-y  after  a  short  stay  at 
Chambord.  II.  HaHe  ThSrese  B&triee  CwltaM, 
countess  de,  archduchess  of  Anstria,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  bom  July  14,  1817.  She 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  IV^  duke  of 
Modena,  and  of  the  princess  Maria  Beatrice  of 
Sardinia,  great-granddaMhter  of  Maria  The- 
resa, andgrand-niecoof  Marie  Antoinette.  Her 
sister  married  Don  Juan  de  Borbon,  and 
came  the  mother  of  Don  Carlos,  dnte  of  Ma- 
drid. On  Nov.  le,  1846,  she  married  at  Brnck, 
Styria,  the  count  de  Ohambord.  She  is  a  highly 
accomplished  princess,  and  takes  much  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes ;  and 
during  the  German  war  she  attended  to  the 
sick  and  wonnded  French  soldiers  in  Belgium 
and  Switzerland. 

CHinBRiV,  Gto^jts,  marquis  de,  a  French 
soldier  and  author,  bom  in  Paris  in  1783,  died 
about  1850.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  Nor- 
man family,  and  received  the  highest  military 
education.  He  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Kusaians,  who  ban- 
ished him  to  the  Ultralne,  where  he  remained 
till  the  fell  of  Napoleon.  From  1823  to  1829 
he  filled  varions  militai?  positions.  His  wri- 
tings include  PhUompMe  de  la  guerre  (1827; 
2d  ed,,  1839 ;  continuation,  18S5),  and  Siatoire 
de  reipSdition  de  Swsie  (2  vols.,  1838 ;  new 
od.,  3  vols.,  1885),  which  acquired  a  European 
reputation. 

CHIHBKE  iRDENTE,  a  name  originally  ap- 
plied in  France  to  courts  hung  with  black,  and 
lighted  by  torches,  where  criminals  of  the  high- 
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est  rank  wore  tried.  Subsequently  any  extra- 
ordinary court  of  law  was  called  ehambre  ar- 
dente;  aa  for  instance  the  tribunal  which  in 
1535  was  established  by  Francis  I.  for  the 
special  purpose  of  trying  heretics.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  the  chamhrea  were  opened  in  1679  for  tlie 
purpose  of  trying  Mme.  de  Brinvilliers,  and 
other  prisoners,  and  were  then  also  called  eonr 
des  poisons;  but  in  1680,  after  the  exeLution 
of  Mme.  Yoisin,  the  ekarnbres  ardentea  weie 
again  closed.  The  estraordmary  courts  under 
the  regency  (1716),  where  the  tnal  ot  the  tar 
mers  of  the  publit  revenue  took  place  and 
those  instituted  toi  the  registration  of  the 
shares  of  John  Law  the  financier,  were  al^o 
known  as  ekartibrm  ardentet 

CHUlBrRE,  iigogto  LfpeDetler  dc,  a  Frbnch 
soldier,  bom  at  Vitteans,Bni^undY,  March  81, 
1789,  died  of  the  cholera  m  Pans,  Jnly  12 
18S2.  By  his  audacity  m  the  Ifapoleoaic  wars 
in  Spain  and  Germany,  and  especially  at  Dan1> 
zic  in  1813,  he  became  known  ea  le  di/iile,  and 
his  corps  franc  of  100  men  as  the  infernal  regi- 
ment. After  the  capitulation  of  Dantzic  he  sur- 
rendered to  the  prince  of  Wttrtemberg,  who 
sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Presbnrg.  He  was 
released  in  1815  and  restored  to  a  military 
command  in  France;  hut  in  1816  he  was  ac- 
cused of  a  highway  robbery  upon  two  English 
officers,  fled  to  Belgium,  and  in  his  absence 
was  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life.  Pardoned 
in  1820,-he  prevailed  upon  Ary  Scheffer  and 
other  eminent  artists  to  prepare  designs  for  his 
Napoleon  et  sea  cmUemporavm,  which  work 
achieved  success  owing  to  its  magnificent  illus- 
trations. After  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
he  became  attached  to  the  staff  of  Marshal 
Sonlt,  minister  of  war. 

CHIMELEON^  (cftiimieieo.Brongn.),  a  genus  of 
saurian  reptiles,  inhabiting  the  warmest  parts 
of  Africa  and  India  Tl  e  genus  s  haraete 
ized  by  teeth  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  inw 
toes  united  intotwogronps,  prehensile  ta  1  an  1 
body  compressed  and  co  erod  w  th  aquar  si 
scales,  with  or  without  a  series  of  sj  ny  pr 
cesses  along  the  back  belly  chest,  and  tail 
The  skin  is  chagreened  w  th  small  scaly  gra  ns 
the  back  is  sharp,  the  ta  1  rou  d  ad  slender 
There  are  five  toes  on  each  i  ot  d  v  ded  nt 
two  parcels,  one  of  tw  o  and  the  other  of  three 
each  united  by  the  stm  as  tar  as  the  daws 
The  tongue  is  fleshy  cyl  ndrieal  and  capalle 
of  an  elongation  of  s  s  or  se  en  inches  the 
teeth  are  trilobed  the  eyes  are  large  almost 
covered  by  the  sk  n  except  a  small  hole  pj  o 
site  the  pupil,  and  are  apal  le  of  moven  ents 
independent  of  each  other.  The  back  of  tiie 
head  is  raised  in  a  pyramidal  form ;  there  is  no 
visible  external  ear ;  the  first  rib  is  united  to 
the  breast  bone,  the  rest  being  contmued  to 
their  fellows  of  the  oppoate  side,  enclosing  the 
abdomen  in  an  entire  circle.  The  Inngs  are  large, 
and  admit  of  great  infiation.  The  most  com- 
mon species  is  the  ekamaileo  nvlgaru  (Lac^p.), 
so  well  knowntotravellersinEgypt  and  north- 
em  Africa.    Many  other  species  are  described 
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from  the  Seychelles  islanil5,  Isle  of  E^nnion, 
Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tie 
chameleon  ia  well  described  by  Aristotle  in  his 
"History  of  Animals."  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  rignifies  little  lion,  or,  as 
some  maintain,  camel  lion.  There  is  probably 
no  animal  about  which  more  prejudices  and 
errors  have  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
than  the  chameleon.  The  two  most  remarkable 
faonlties  attributed  to  it  are  those  of  being  able 
to  liye  on  air,  and  of  changing  color  according 
to  the  objects  to  which  it  comes  near;  tlie  first 
it  certmnly  does  not  possess,  and  the  latter  but 
partially.  Like  all  other  replales,  it  can  re- 
main for  months  without  eating,  which,  with 
its  sndden  changes  of  bulk,  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  it  lived  on  air.  Chameleons  eat 
flies  and  other  insects,  which  they  seize  by  means 
of  their  long  sticky  tongues,  the  only  part  of 
their  bodies  which  they  move  with  any  vivacity. 
It  is  true  that  the  chameleon  choirs  its  colors 
with  great  rapidity,  lint  the  changes  are  not  de- 
termined by  the  colors  of  surrounding  objects, 
nor  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  lllood  sent 


to  the  skin.  Other  reptiles  possess  this  pow- 
er of  changing  polor,  as  also  do  many  fishes,  as 
the  eorypkmna  (vulgarly  called  dolphin),  and 
many  of  t!ie  mollusks,  as  the  argonant  and  the 
squid.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ments that  the  varieties  of  color  in  the  squid 
are  due  especially  to  changes  in  the  surface  of 
the  skin  from  the  voluntary  contractions  of  the 
muscular  fibres  in  the  dermis,  modifying  the 
reflections  from  the  pigment  spots  as  well  as 
from  the  colorless  portions  of  the  akin.  It  is 
probable,  considering  the  scaly  character  of  its 
skin,  that  similar  surface  reflections,  from  eon- 
traction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  dermis, 
are  the  causes  of  the  changes  of  color  in  the 
chameleon ;  and  that  the  inflation  of  tlie  lungs 
and  body,  and  the  changes  in  the  cutaneous 
circulation,  are  merely  secondary  agents.  The 
natural  color  of  the  animal  is  a  fine  green,  tjnged 
in  some  parts  with  reddish  brown  and  grayish 
white ;  from  this  the  hues  vary  to  deep  bluish 
green,  yellow,  blackish,  and  various  shades  of 
gray ;  the  colors  are  the  brightest  in  the  warm- 
est and  sunniest  weather.    They  are  often  seen 
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of  the  same  colors  as  surronnding  objects, 
which  they  doubtless  assume  instinctively  as  a 
means  of  protection  against  their  numerous 
enemies.  The  chameleon  can  also  inflate  its 
body  even  to  its  feet  and  tail,  by  slow  and  ir- 
r^uiar  motions;  this  in  a  moderate  degree 
may  aid  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  skin 
in  Uie  production  of  its  brilliant  surfacechanges. 
The  chameleon  moves  very  slowly;  it  will  re- 
main for  days  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  to  which 
it  fixesitself  very  firmly  by  means  of  its  pecu- 
liarly divided  feet  and  prehensile  tail.  This 
slowness  of  motion,  and  the  absence  of  all  de- 
fensive and  ofiensive  weapons,  render  it  an 
easy  prey  to  its  enemies.  Whether  npon  a 
tree  or  on  the  ground,  it  is  an  awkward  animal. 
The  native  Africans  and  Asiatics  consider 
chameleons  harmless  oreatnres,  and  even  net 
tliem  in  their  dwellings  on  account  of  their  de- 
struction of  insect  pests.  When  kindly  treated 
they  are  very  gentle,  but  they  readily  fight 
with  each  other,  slowly  opening  and  shutting 
their  jaws,  like  the  blades  of  scissors.  The  fe- 
male lays  alMut  a  dozen  eggs,  which  she  depos- 
its in  the  sand,  leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  snn.  Were  it  not  for  their  great 
fecundity  the  species  would  soon  be  destroyed. 
CHilllFORT,  or  dunpfort,  SibastkB  Rtch  Nlw- 
lRS,aErench  author,  bom  near  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne,  in  1741,  died  in  Paris,  April  18,  1794. 
He  received  a  superior  education,  became  suc- 
cessively ft  lawyer's  clerk,  a  tutor,  and  secretary 
of  a  gentleman  of  Li^ge,  and  a  writer  for  the 
Beoue  encffelopidique.  He  had  to  contend 
with  many  difficulties  till  1764,  when  the  sne- 
cessful  performance  of  his  comedy  La  jeune 
Indienne  improved  his  pi'ospects.  His  play 
Le  •marehtmd  de  Smyrne  (1770)  is  regarded  as 
his  masterpiece,  though  his  tragedy  Muitapha 
et  Ziangir  (1776)  was  more  successful,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  partialis  for  it  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  particularly  of  WTarie  Antoinette ;  and  a 
penaon  of  1,200  livres  was  granted  him,  be- 
sides a  salary  of  3,000  livres  us  secretary  of  the 
prince  of  Oondfi.  He  soon  resigned  the  lat- 
ter employment  to  join  Mme.  Helvttius  at  Au- 
teuil,  who  had  befriended  him  during  bis  early 
struggles.  After  having  won  several  academ- 
ical prizes,  and  one  for  the  best  Uoge  on  La 
Fontaine,  instituted  by  Necker  in  the  hope 
that  La  Harpe,  who  was  among  the  competi- 
tors, would  win  it,  Chamfort  was  admitted  to 
the  academy  in  1781.  He  afterward  became 
reader  to  Madame  Elisabeth,  for  whom  he  pre- 
pared a  commentary  on  La  Fontaine's  fables. 
Smarting  to  some  extent  onder  the  patronizing 
manners  of  French  princes  and  nobles  toward 
men  of  letters  in  their  employ,  he  sympathized 
with  the  revolution,  and  the  title  of  the  pam- 
phlet of  SieySs  on  the  (iers  etat,  as  well  as  the 
saying  Guerre  aux  cJtdteaux,  paix  aux  ehau- 
miires,  and  other  pithy  utterances,  have  been 
ascribed  to  him.  He  prepared  for  Mirabean 
his  Di»eour»  tur  let  academies,  and  also  as^ted 
Talleyrand  in  some  of  his  reports.  But  subse- 
quently he  was  friglitened  by  the  excesses  of 
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the  terrorists,  and  defined  the  doctrine  of  equal- 
ity as  signifjing  Soil  mon  frire  ou  je  te  ttte. 
Placed  under  arrest,  he  was  released  after  a 
few  dajs  and  resamed  the  directorship  of  the 
national  library,  to  which  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed. His  arrest  being  again  determined  upon, 
he  iiifliot«d  serioua  wouads  upon  himaelf  while 
attempting  to  blow  out  Lis  bmns  and  to  oat 
his  throat  with  his  razor,  declaring  that  he 
would  rather  die  by  his  own  hand  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  liberty  than  submit  to  the 
slavery  of  a  dungeon.  He  was  restored  to 
health,  but  a  relapse  ended  his  life.  Mirabeau 
called  him  une  Ute  Ueetrique,  and  Grimm, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Sainte-lieuve  all  refer  to 
his  inflaence.  H.  Auguis  published  the  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  notice  of 
his  life  and  writings  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1834^'5). 
See  also  (Euvres  de  Ghamfort,  by  ArsSne  Hous- 
saye  (1853),  and  PenMss,  nuKcivies,  anecdotes, 
dialogue,  with  a  biography  of  Chamfort,  by 
P.  J.  Stahl  (new  enlarged  ed.,  with  letters  from 
Mirabeau  to  Ohamfort,  1860). 

cmniSSO,  Adalbtrt  TM,  or  LmIs  Cbtrles  Ade- 
laide de  GbtHlsgo  de  Bancoiut,  a  German  poet  and 
naturalist,  bom  at  Boncourt,  France,  Jan.  37, 
1781,  died  in  Berlin,  Aiig.  31,  1838.  He  went 
in  his  boyhood  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a 
page  of  the  queen  of  Prnasta,  and  studied  at 
the  French  gymnasium.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
from  1798  to  1806,  when  he  returned  t«  France ; 
bat  he  went  again  to  Berlin  in  1811  to  study 
natural  history.  He  accompanied  Otto  von 
Kotzebue  as  naturalist  in  Count  Enmiantzeff 's 
expedition  aivjund  the  world,  1815-'18,  was 
subsequently  employed  in  the  botanical  garden 
in  Berhn,  and  was  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences.  He  wrote  the  fimioTis  story  of 
i*«(er5cAfemiA;(18U;9th©d.,  Hamburg,  1867; 
new  illustrated  ed.,  1868),  which  has  been 
translated  into  the  principal  foreign  languages. 
Among  his  Gedichte  (17th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1861) 
are  many  poems  which  gave  him  a  foremost 
rank  among  the  lyrical  poets  of  his  coantry. 
TheyfilltheSd  and4tb  volumes  of  his  Gesam,- 
melte  WerU  (6  vols.,  1836-'9;  5th  ed.,  1864), 
the  first  two  volumes  containing  his  Eeise  um 
die  Welt,  and  the  6th  and  6th  his  biography  and 
correspondence.  His  other  publications  inclnde 
another  work  on  his  travels,  one  relating  to 
botany,  and  one  upon  the  Hawaiian  language. 
With  Varnhagen  von  Ense  he  edited  for  some 
time  the  Miteenahaartash. 

CDAKOIS,  or  Gems  {antilope  rupicapra,  Pal- 
las), the  mountain  or  Alpine  antelope  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  only  animal  of  that  geographical 
diviaon  which  partakes  in  any  degree  of  the 
character  of  tlie  antelopes.  It  is  found  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  OaiTathian  and  Grecian 
mountains,  the  Caucasus  and  Taurus  ranges, 
the  heists  of  (he  Himalaya,  and  perhaps  in 
other  situations  of  similar  character.  The 
chamois  is  rather  mote  than  3  ft.  in  length, 
and  a  little  above  2  ft.  in  height  Its  smooth 
black  horns  are  about  6  in,  long,  ri^ng  nearly 
perpendicularly  from  the  fore  part  of  the  brow. 
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abruptly  hooked  backward  at  their  extremities, 
and  nearly  parallel  through  tlieir  entire  extent. 
It  is  beardless,  but  the  body  is  covered  witli  a 
short  thick  fleece  of  fine  wool,  to  pi'otect  the 
animal  from  cold,  and  also  with  long  and  silky 
hmr  of  a  deep  brown  color  in  winter,  brown 
fawn  color  in  summer,  and  slightly  mised  with 
gray  in  spring.  The  head  is  silvery  yellow, 
the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  ears  white,  and  the 
fail  black.  A  small  black  band  winds  from 
the  comer  of  the  mouth  around  each  eye.  The 
kids  are  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  Impatient  of 
heat,  tlie  chamois  remains  in  the  summer  on 
the  loftiest  ridges,  or  in  snowy  valleys,  clipping 
for  its  food  the  mountain  herbs  and  the  tender 
shoots  of  shrubs,  and  rarely  di-inking.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  agility,  and  for  its  keenness 
of  mght  and  smell.  It  scents  a  man  at  a  long 
distance,  is  at  once  thrown  into  great  agitation, 
and  flies  at  its  utmost  speed  on  his  flrst  appear- 
ance. It  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  witii  an 
admirable  grace,  and  ascends  and  de&eends 


cliffs  which  few  other  animals  would  attempt. 
It  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  prong-horn  (an- 
Ulope  Americana)  than  to  any  other  species 
of  antelope.  The  structure  and  form  of  their 
horns  are  nearly  similar;  and  the  pelage  of 
each  of  the  two  animals  is  peculiar,  though  not 
identical.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  a  eonnectii^ 
Imk  between  the  true  antelopes  and  the  goats, 
although  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  former. 
The  chamois  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very 
familiar  and  fond  of  the  persons  who  feed  it. 
The  venison  is  but  moderately  good,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  tiie  roebuck,  but 
inferior  in  flavor  and  quality.  The  skin  is 
dressed  into  a  fine  light  leather,  in  use  for  un- 
der garments,  and  for  cleaning  plate,  glass,  and 
the  like;  though  but  a  small  quantity  of  what 
is  sold  as  chamois,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed, 
shammy  leather,  is  actually  made  from  the 
hide  of  this  animal, — Of  all  sports,  the  pursuit 
of  the  chamois  is  the  most  difficult  and  perilous. 
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It  is  also  the  least  profitable,  so  rare  is  the  beast 
becoming  even  in  Ms  most  difficult  and  remotest 
haunts,  bo  small  are  the  chauees  of  snccesa,  and 
BO  little  the  value  of  the  game  when  taken. 

CHiHOHILE  (Gr.  jtn^i^i  on  the  ground,  and 
/i^Xov,  apple;  aiithemis  nobiJu,  Linn.),  a  plant 
of  the  family  eompoaita,  indlgunouB  in  the 
south  of  England, 
and  widely  culti- 
vated in  gardens 
for  medicinal  nse. 
Its  leaves  and 
dwsy-like  flowers 
emit  a  strong  per- 
fume when  trod- 
den Ti[)on.  The 
flowers  have  long 
been  famona  as  an 
aroraatio  bitter.  A 
tepid  infusion  of 
them,  known  as 
chamomile  tea,  is 
often  employed  as 
an  emetic.  They 
are  used  estemal- 
ly  as  fomentations 
in  colic  and  intesti- 
nal inflammation. 
Chamomile  is  naturalized  m  many  parts  of  Eu 
rope,  and  in  the  stato  of  Delaware  Anthemia 
cotala,  wild  chamomile  and  matrttitiria  eha- 
mmnilla,  German  cl  amumilo  a  plant  of  the 
same  family,  have  similar  properties 

CIUHOItBO,  Frnto,  a  Centra!  Amencan  itate 
man,  bora  in  Guatemala  in  I80G  died  March 
13,  1855.    He  belonged  to  an  oil  and  wealthy 
Spanish  family,  but  |cmed  the  national  canse 
and  i>eoarae  a  meml  er  cf  the  legiiUtare  of  Ni 

caragua  and  of  the  con  

atituent  assembly,  ind 
a  seniitor  (1838-'4  I 
andwheuiiil84San  it 
tetnpt  was  made  fi. :  i 
partial  confederation  I 
San  Salvador,  Hon  In 
ras,  and  Kicaragua,  he 
was  chosen  sap  rem 
delegate  with  exet  ii 
tive  power.  Re  r 
tired  in  1844,  after  ha\ 
ing  averted  a  war  d 
elared  agmnst  Guatp 
mala.  Snbseqnenth 
he  became  civil  an 
niilitaiy  governor  of  S 
Nicaragua,  and  in  Itjl 
secretary  of  the  trei. 
nry ;  and  after  the  out 
break  in  August  which 
drove     Pineda     fioni 
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CHIHOIINI,  Chamoimy,  or  CtawDONix,  a  pictu- 
resqnc  Alpine  valley  of  i'rance,  between  the 
Oraian  and  Pennine  Alps,  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Savoie,  over  3,000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  about  3,000  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  watered  by  the  river  Arve.  It 
is  more  than  13  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  and  is 
bounded  E".  by  Mont  Brfivent  and  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges,  F.  E.  by  the  Col  de  Balme,  S.  W.  by 
Monts  Lacha  and  Vandagne,  and  S.  by  the  ehmn 
of  Mont  Blanc,  whence  rise  enormous  glaciers. 
The  largest  of  these,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  is  broken 
by  many  deep  crevices  disclosing  the  remark- 
able purity  and  deep  bine  coloring  of  the  frozen 
mass.  The  winter,  which  Jaats  from  October 
to  May,  is  Tery  severe ;  snow  lies  three  feet 
deep  in  the  lowest  part,  and  tlie  routes  over 
the  mountains  are  ^together  impassable.  The 
short  summer,  however,  is  warm.  In  Jnly 
coramenoea  the  dangerous  labor  of  driving  cat- 
tle across  the  Montanvert  and  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
to  pasture  on  liie  mountains  beyond;  and  the 
occasion  is  made  a  holiday.  One  man  is  left 
on  the  other  »de  of  the  glacier,  to  guard  the 
cattle  till  autumn.  The  soil,  though  naturally 
barren,  yields  when  carefully  cultivated  good 
crops  of  grain  and  fruit,  and  affords  pasturage 
for  cattle.-  The  rearing  of  bees  is  one  of  the 
pnncipal  mdnstnea  ot  the  valley  and  the  white 
aromatic  honey  of  Ohamoimi  is  renowned 
Fanoy  articles  of  carved  wood  aie  innnufao 
tured  and  the  mhibitants  aie  also  engaged  in 
spinning  and  wearing  liumeron^  excursions 
are  made  Irom  Chamouni  to  the  Montaniert 
lealing  to  the  Mer  de  tUce  to  the  Pierre 
Pointiie  ind  glaeier  des  Bosaous  the  Fltgere 
and  the  Brfivent,  to  the  Jardin  a  flowery 
island  m  the  midst  of  a  aea  of  ice     to  the 


him  asgeneral-in-chiei 
He  was  chief  magistrate  or  supreme  director 
in  1853-'4,  and  was  deteated  bv  a  body  of  in 
siirgents,  and  besieged  tDr  nearly  300  days  at 
Granada,  the  besiegers  retirin    Feb   10   18w 


Grands  Mulcts  and  to  Mont  Blanc  The 
flnest  views  ot  the  latter  mountain  cbiin  of 
Mont  Maudit  and  Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul  and 
other  cin  picuoas  S(.eneiY  aiefiom  the  Br^ 
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vent,  anil  from  tlie  F16g6re,  tlie  peak  of  the 
former  mountain.  About  300  horses  and 
tnnles  and  many  skilled  guides  are  at  tbe  dis- 
posal of  tomists,  Tinder  strict  regulations  of  the 
anthorities  and  of  the  Alpine  clubs.  The  first 
recorded  visit  to  this  repon  is  that  of  a  bishop 
of  Geneva  in  1443.  Philip  of  Savoy,  count  of 
Genevaj  licensed  fairs  here  in  1530 ;  and  the 
mountains  have  been  explored  occasionally  by 
Swiss  and  Germans.  But  the  glaciers  inspired 
80  mnch  dread  that  the  valley  was  believed  to 
be  covered  with  snow  in  order  to  punish  the 
inhabitants  for  their  ans ;  and  they  were  styled 
fesmonteffnes-inaMdite*,  the  accursedmoun  tains. 
In  1609  St.  Francis  de  Sales  visited  the  valley, 
which  was  within  his  diocese  of  Geneva.  In 
1741  the  attention  of  the  English  was  attracted 
to  the  region  by  the  reports  of  Wyndham  and 
Pococke;  and  an  inscription  on  a  block  of 
granite,  popularly  known  as  the  English  stone, 
on  the  spot  near  the  Mer  de  Glace,  where  these 
travellers  were  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  night,  having  been  accidentallj 
destroyed,  has  been  restored  on  Mont  Montan- 
vert.  De  Sanssure  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
valley  in  1760,  and  Bourrit  in  1T75.  In  De- 
cember, 1859,  TyndaU  explored  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  and  crossed  the  channels  of  its  avalanches 
in  the  deep  snow,  encountering  perils  which 
are  great  in  winter,  although  in  summer  the 
passage  is  comparatively  safe.  There  are 
several  villages  in  the  valley,  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  about  2,000.  The  principal 
of  these  is  Chamouni,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arve,  about  22  m.  S.  E.  of  Bonneville,  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  distance  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  at  Martigny,  is  abont 
23  m.,  which  may  be  traversed  on  mules  in  nine 
hours  by  the  pa^es  of  the  T6te  Noire  or  the 
Col  de  Balme.  The  village  is  also  known  as 
le  PrieurS,  from  a  Benedictine  priory  estab- 
lished by  a  Genevese  ootmt,  with  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Urban  11.,  toward  the  close  of  the  Ilth 
century.  An  English  chapel  was  opened  in 
1860.  In  August  and  September  tbe  place 
is  overcrowded  with  visitors,  and  presents  a 
bnsthng  appearance.  Flax  and  honey  are  ex-, 
ported,  and  there  are  a  mine  of  anthracite, 
called  Du  Conpean,  and  mineral  warm  baths. 
The  origin  o£  the  name  Chamouni  is  traced  to 
ekanipa  nrnndt,  Or  fortified  grounds,  in  allu^on 
to  the  natural  fortifications  formed  by  the 
mountains. 

CBAHPAGNE,  an  ancient  province  of  France, 
bounded  N.  by  Belgium,  E.  by  Lorraine,  8.  E. 
by  Franche-ComtS,  8.  by  Burgundy  and  Niver- 
nais,  and  W.  by  Orlfeanais,  De  de  France,  and 
Picardy.  Capital,  Troyes.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  governed  by  local  princes,  and  was 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  14th 
century.  At  present  it  comprises  the  de- 
partment of  Aube,  Marne,  Haute-Mame, 
Ardennes,  and  part  of  the  departments  of 
Seine-et-Mame,  Aisne,  Tonne,  and  Meuse.  It 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wines,  containing 
abont   135,000   acres    of   vine- growing    land. 
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The  present  department  of  Marne,  however, 
alone  jiroduces  what  is  technically  knowji  in 
commerce  as  champagne  wine.  The  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes  produces  a  common  red 
wine,  which  is  excluHvely  consumed  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  best  of  it  is  wanting  in  body, 
spirit,  and  color,  and  will  not  bear  exportation 
or  keeping.  Of  the  product  of  the  department 
of  Haute-Mame,  about  one  half  is  consumed  at 
home,  the  remainder  being  sold  in  the  vicinity. 
The  quality  of  these  wines  is  superior  to  those 
of  Ardennes.  The  department  of  Aube  pro- 
duces a  red  wine,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
is  reserved  for  home  consumption.  The  better 
classesof  wine  are  strong-bodied  and  heady,  re- 
quiring to  be  kept  at  least  two  years  before 
they  are  fit  for  use.  Some  excellent  white 
wines  are  produced  here.  The  department  of 
Marne  has  about  46,000  acres  of  vineyards, 
which  produce  red  and  white  wines,  one  third 
of  which,  principally  the  former,  is  consumed 
within  the  department,  the  rest  forming  one 
of  the  great  staples  of  the  commerce  of  tbe 
district.  The  arrondissements  of  Eheims  and 
Epemay  contain  the  most  celebrated  vineyards. 
(See  Franob,  Tines  of.) 

CH1HP1«NE,  or  Champalpie,  PUHppe  de,  a 
French  painter,  bom  in  Brussels,  May  26, 1602, 
died  in  Paris,  Aug.  13,  1674.  In  1631  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  ftiend  of 
Nicolas  Poussin,  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
royal  galleries,  and  a  successful  portrait  and 
landscape  painter.  His  portrata,  especially  one 
of  himself,  are  remarkable  for  the  chai-acteris- 
tic  excellence  of  coloring  of  the  Flemish  school. 
Among  the  finest  of  his  Other  works  ai"e  those 
at  the  Carmelites,  in  Paris. 

CHAHPieiJlf.  I.  Jean  Biptteic  Konpcre,  count 
de,  duke  de  Cadore,  a  French  statesman,  bom 
at  Roanne,  Aug.  4,  1766,  died  in  Paris,  July  3, 
1834.  He  belonged  to  a  junior  branch  of  an 
ancient  family,  studied  undei"  Laplace,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  naval  service,  and  was 
severely  wounded  while  serving  under  De 
Grasse,  April  11,  1780.  In  1789  be  became  a 
member  (rf  the  states  general,  was  arrested  in 
1793,  but  escaped,  and  entered  the  council  of 
state  in  1799.  In  1801  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  and  in  1804  Napoleon  made  him 
minister  of  the  interior.  He  was  at  the  em- 
peror's coronation  in  Milan  in  1805,  and  re- 
ceived the  portfoho  of  foreign  aSms  in  1807. 
In  1809  he  was  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Wag- 
ram,  and  assisted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
resulted  in  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Maria 
Louisa.  He  urged  the  annexation  of  tlie 
Netherlands  and  of  other  territoi'ies  to  Fi-ance, 
In  1811  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry 
for  having  Mled  to  comprehend  Napoleon's 
designs  against  Russia.  He  adhered  to  Na- 
poleon during  the  hundred  days,  although 
Louis  XVin.  had  made  him  a  peer.  In  1830 
he  suppoi-ted  Louis  Philippe.  His  Sownenirs 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1846.  II.  LoiJs 
iSix  Nenp^re  de,  duke  de  Cadore,  eldest  son  of 
the   preceding,   bom   Jan,   13,   1796,   died    in 
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Q  January,  1870.  He  entered  the 
chamber  of  peers  in  1835,  but  retired  from 
politics  on  the  fall  of  IrfDuis  Philippe.  In 
1861  he  wa3  i'renoh  ambaBsador  at  Rome. 
Hb  married  a  danghter  of  Count  Lagrange. 
UIi  Fraii(4)s  Josepb  Marie  Tb«ri«ef  count  de, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Vienna,  Sept. 
10,  1804,  He  cooperated  with  Montalembert 
and  Beugnot  in  variona  publications,  and  in 
1809  succeeded  Berryer  as  a  member  of  the 
French  academy.  His  principal  works  are 
rHutoire  dm  Chan  (4  vols.,  1841-'3 ;  2d  ed., 
1853)  and  Les  AnUmmts  (3  vols.,  1863  ;  2d  ed., 
1866).  IT.  NxpoliM  JHaile  de  H*mp«K,  [>ount 
de,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris, 
Oct.  29,  1806.  Napoleon  was  his  godfather. 
He  became  an  advocate,  bat  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture.  He  supported  the  second 
empire,  andinl851waa  elected  deputy  for  Mor- 
bihan,  and  reelected  in  1888  and  1869.  He  has 
publi^ed  Traiti  de  la  police  munieipale,  &c. 
(4  vols.,  1844-'61).  T.  JiriUie  P»d  dt>  Nonpire, 
brother  of  tlie  preceding,  became  a  member 
of  the  le^slative  body  for  the  department  of 
06tes-du-Nord  in  1858,  and  was  reelected  in 
1803  and  1869. 

tHiMPilfiJf.  I.  A  W.  central  county  of 
Ohio,  intersected  by  Mad  river ;  area,  about 
SItOsq.m,;  pop.in  1870,  24,188.  The  surface 
is  level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It 
is  traversed  by  tJie  Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  and 
Cleveland,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 
the  Springfield  branch  of  the  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  railroads. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  734,360 
bushels  of  wheat,  1,280,473  of  Indian  com, 
244,073  of  oats,  74,277  of  potatoes,  21,082  tons 
of  hay,  344,401  lbs.  of  butter,  and  169,060  of 
wooL  There  were  7,696  horses,  5,463  milch 
cows,  8,678  other  cattle,  38,103  sheep,  and 
20,810  swine.  There  were  15  manufactoriee 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  agricultural  im- 

Slements,  6  of  furniture,  2  of  glue,  12  of  sad- 
lery  and  harness,  8  of  sashes,  doors,  and 
blinds,  2  of  woollen  goods,  20  flour,  8  planing 
and  20  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  and  2  currying 
establishments.  Capital,  IJrbana.  IL  An  E. 
central  county  of  Illinois,  comprising  a  part 
of  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  watered  by  several 
streams ;  area,  about  880  sq.  tn. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
82,737.  The  surface  consists  of  an  open  plain 
of  great  fertihty,  interspersed  with  small  clus- 
ters of  trees.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Toledo, 
Wabash,  and  Western,  the  Chicago  branch  of 
thelllinois Central,  the  Indianapolia,  Blooming- 
ton,  and  Western  railroads,  and  a  branch  rail- 
road from  Urbana  to  Decatur,  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  246,668  bushels  of  wheat, 
45,752  of  rye,  3,924,720  of  Indian  com,  731,875 
of  oats,  266,918  of  potatoes,  44,800  tons  of  hay, 
35,273  lbs.  of  cheese,  716,430  of  butter,  66,986 
of  wool,  and  53,688  Dillons  of  sorghum  molasses. 
There  were  16,529  horses,  8,565  milch  cows, 
18,518  other  cattle,  17,313  sheep,  and  36,384 
swine.    There  were  IS  manufiiotories  of  car- 
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riages  and  wagons,  2  of  boots  and  shoes,  6 
of  bricks,  4  of  fiimitnre,  11  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  3  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of 
woollen  goods,  1  machine  shop,  10  flour  and  8 
saw  mills.    Capital,  TJrbana. 

CHAMP  »E  MAES.  I.  The  name  given  to  the 
annual  meetings  held  by  the  Frankish  tribes 
who  took  possession  of  Gaul  during  the  5th  cen- 
tury. They  were  called  in  Latin  Plaetia,  while 
the  Frankish  appellation  was  Mdli.  These 
meetings  were  sometimes  miUtary  reviews,  or 
solemn  national  assemblies,  where  all  the  free- 
men among  the  Franks  gathered  to  pay  homage 
to  the  supreme  chief  of  the  nation ;  sometimes 
special  assemblies  of  the  lords  and  warriors, 
called  by  the  king  to  consult  upon  some  mili- 
tary expedition,  or  of  the  bishops,  to  take  their 
advice  upon  some  point  of  general  policy,  or 
adjust  some  interior  difficulty.  Under  the  flrst 
Oarlovin^ans  the  time  of  these  meetings  was 
changed  from  March  to  May,  whence  they 
were  called  Champ  de  Mai.  II,  The  name 
of  an  immense  oblong  square,  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  between  the  ieole  militaire 
and  the  Seine,  and  especially  devoted  to  the 
drilhng  of  troops  Mid  military  pageants.  It 
is  3,280  ft.  long  by  1,640  wide,  is  flanked  by 
ditches  faced  with  stone,  has  fonr  rows  of  trees 
on  each  ade,  and  is  entered  by  five  gates.  The 
first  great  feast  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
fite  de  la  federation,  was  celebrated  here.  On 
that  occaaon,  the  place  not  being  ready,  the 
population  of  Paris,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks, 
went  to  work  by  night  and  day,  and  completed 
it  by  the  day,  Jnly  14,  1790.  On  July  IT  of 
the  following  year  the  place  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  demonstration  agmnst  tiie  le^slative  as- 
sembly, which  ended  with  a  sanguinary  dis- 
persion of  the  crowd  by  Lafayette;  in  1793,  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitutional  act  voted 
by  the  convention;  in  1704,  of  the  feast  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  with  Robespierre  as  its  lead- 
ing performer ;  in  1796,  of  the  rejoicings  on 
account  of  the  takii^  of  Milan  by  Bonaparte, 
On  June  1,  1815,  Napoleon  held  here  the 
great  assembly,  known  as  the  Champ  de  Mai-, 
lor  the  acceptance  of  the  supplementary  act 
to  the  imperial  constitution.  Hei-e  in  1837 
the  review  was  held  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Paris  national  guards  were  disbanded  by 
Charles  X.  The  republican  feast  of  agricultnre 
and  industry  was  celebrated  here  in  1849. 
Louis  Napoleon  distributed  e^les  here  to  the 
soldiers.  May  10,  1853,  and  made  a  speech  to 
them  which  was  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the 
formal  establishment  of  the  second  empire. 
Here  was  held  the  universal  eSposition  of  1867. 

CHIMPE,  J»hB,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
Loudon  CO.,  Va.,  in  1752,  died  in  Kentucky 
near  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  He  was 
selected  from  Gen.  Lee's  regiment,  by  request 
of  Washington,  to  go  to  New  York  as.  a  de- 
serter and  spy,  and  if  possible  to  seize  and 
bring  off  Arnold  after  the  execution  of  Major 
Andr^.  Champe  undertook  the  enterprise, 
passed  Ibe  American  lines  with  dilSoulty,  was 
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hotly  pursued  by  his  comrades  as  a  deserter, 
reached  New  York,  underwent  an  examinatioii 
before  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  and  by  him  was 
conM^ed  to  Arnold,  who  gave  him  in  the 
BriljSi  ftrmy  liis  foi"mer  rank  of  sergeant 
major.  He  discovered  Arnold's  habit  of  walk- 
ing in  his  garden  at  a  late  honr  every  night, 
and  formed  a  plan  with  a  comrade  to  aeize  and 
gag  him  there,  and  to  take  him  between  them 
as  a  dmnken  companion  to  a  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  whence  arrangements  were  made  for 
liis  speedy  transportation  to  the  American 
headqnarters.  On  the  appointed  night  Arnold 
failed  to  appear  in  the  garden,  and  Charape, 
after  waiting  for  him  till  near  morning,  re- 
turned with  chagrin  to  his  position  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  It  proved  tliat  Arnold  had  the  day 
before  changed  his  quarters,  preparatory  to 
the  embarkation  of  his  troops  for  Vii^nia. 
Ghampe  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  es- 
cape  to  the  American  army,  and  joined  the 
troops  imder  Gen.  Greene.  Gen.  Washington 
discharged  him  from  further  service,  lest,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  should  be 
hanged.  Wliensnbsejiuently  Washingtonsought 
for  him  to  reward  him  for  his  faithful  and  dan- 
gerous service,  he  learned  of  his  recent  death 
in  Kentncky. 

CHIHPERTT  (Lat.  eampi  partitio),  an  agree- 
ment between  a  party  to  a  suit  and  some 
third  person  tliat  the  latter  shall  can?  on  tlie 
suit  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  con^dcratlon 
thereof  shall  receive  a  portion  of  what  is  re- 
covered therein  in  case  of  a  successful  result. 
It  differs  from  maintenance  in  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  question  of  compensation  does 
not  necessarily  enter  into  the  account.  At 
the  common  law,  not  only  was  the  agreement 
void,  but  the  entering  into  it  was  a  misde- 
meanor, and  statutes  were  passed  to  punish 
cases  analogous  in  character  and  in  supposed 
mischief.  Of  late,  however,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  relax  the  old  rules,  irom  s.  conviction 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  for- 
merly, theevilstbot  might  flow  from  such  bar- 
gains are  rather  imaginary  than  real.  By 
statute  in  some  of  the  United  States  it  is  legal 
for  a  party  to  make  such  bargain  with  his  at- 
torney as  he  may  consider  for  his  interest ;  and 
judicial  deeiaons  have  modified  the  old  rules 
considerably  where  no  such  statutes  exist.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  rule  of  the  common  law 
that  choses  in  action  should  not  be  assigne<l, 
the  object  of  which  mle  was  to  prevent  any 
champertious  intermeddliug  with  claims  to  be 
put  in  suit;  but  courts  of  equity  long  since 
recognized  the  right  of  the  assignee,  and  no 
other  effect  of  the  rule  remained  except  that 
it  was  required  that  a  suit  at  law  should  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor.  But  this 
has  now  been  abr<^ted  in  a  number  of  the 
states,  and  assignees  may  sue  at  law  in  their 
own  names,  subject,  however,  to  all  legal  de- 
fences and  offsets  which  existed  against  the 
claim  in  the  hands  of  the  assignor  at  the  time 
of  notice  of  the  assignment. 
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CHAIUPFLEERT,  the  popular  name  of  Jules 
Flei;bv,  a  French  author,  bom  at  Ijaon,  Sept. 
10,  1831,  He  is  the  son  of  a  municipal  ofBcer, 
became  clerk  in  a  publishing  house  in  Paris, 
described  his  literary  and  joumalistio  stru^les 
in  Cmifeisiong  de  Syhvm  and  Les  atentures  de 
Mariette,  wrote  Oontet  d^hiter,  de  prmtemm, 
d'SU  et  d'watomjte,  and  acquired  fiune  by  his 
OMen-CaiU<m  (1847),  and  by  his  pantomimes, 
which  led  in  1863  to  his  hecommg  director 
of  the  Punambules  theatre.  In  1848  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  SuSaemeTit  news- 
paper, and  in  1849  he  wrote  Let  oies  du  2foU 
for  Proudhon's  Voix  dv,  PetiplB.  Prominent 
among  his  numerons  works  is  Les  iourgeoi»  de 
Molinchart  (1854),  a  satire  on  provincial  life, 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  realistic 
school.  A  collection  of  his  writings  was  puh- 
Ushed  in  1867  imder  the  title  of  (Eunres  com- 
putes (partly  republished  in  his  (Eutirei  illva- 
trSeg),  which  has  since  been  increased  by  many 
volumes,  including  his  HMoire  de  la  eaHea- 
ture  amUgue  et  de  la  carieature  modeme  (2 
vols.,  1865;  new  ed.,  1872). 

CHjnPIOH,  a  term  derived  from  chivalry, 
and  wgnifying  one  who  undertakes  to  defend 
his  cause  by  force  of  arms.  .  Custom  allows  a 
wider  latitude  of  application  to  the  word.  In 
the  ruder  stages  of  society,  when  might  con- 
stituted right,  the  right  was  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  such  an  arbitrament.  The  two  ele- 
ments which  then  chiefly  entered  into  the  so- 
cial system,  namely,  religion  and  love  of  mili- 
tary glory,  both  inclined  toward  a  ceremony  in 
which  God  should  be  called  to  indicate  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause  by  success  in  the  trial 
by  battle.  Accordingly,  we  find  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  feudahsm  the  trial  by  private 
combat  recognized  as  a  legal  mode  of  settling 
disputes.  The  trial  came  gradnally  to  he  hedged 
in  by  formalities,  nntil  it  was  only  appealed  to 
in  cases  of  grave  import.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  of  personal  encounter  the  disputants 
must  be  so  unequally  matched  that  they  could 
not  be  pitted  against  each  other  with  any 
chance  of  a  fair  result ;  the  law  therefore  per- 
mitted the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  in  cases 
of  accusation  to  name  a  proxy  or  champion. 
Appeal  to  combat  could  be  made  in  court 
martial,  that  is  to  say,  in  cases  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chivalry  or 
honor,  in  appeals  of  felony,  and  in  certain  cases 
upon  issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right.  Ladies 
and  minoi's,  being  disqualified  by  reason  of 
their  phyacal  incapacity,  prosecuted  their 
claims  by  a  champion.  The  champion  usually 
challenged  his  opponent  by  casting  down  his 
glove,  which  the  latter  accepted  by  taking  it 
up.  Combat  wasthenjoined,  and  carried  on  to 
the  death,  or  till  stopped  by  the  judges.  Ver- 
dict was  g^ven  for  the  victorious  paity.  It  is 
from  this  custom  that  our  modern  phritse  is 
derived,  "to  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles." 
Judicial  combat  appears  to  he  of  Gothic  origin. 
William  the  Norman  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  practised  as  late  as  1638. 
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In  the  ISth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  trial  of 
battle  was  fought  by  cliampions  in  TothillfieWs, 
Westminster,  on  a  writ  of  right.  The  custom 
was  snppressed  in  Fi-auce  bj  St.  Lonis  in  1370, 
but  remained  unrepealed  on  the  English  statute 
book  to  the  time  of  George  III,,  when  a  high- 
waymao  escaped  from  justice  by  claiming  an 
appeal  to  wager  of  battle.  In  the  ceremonies 
until  recently  in  use  on  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  Ei^Iand,  a  champion  figured  con- 
spicuously. The  championship  of  England  is 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Dymooke,  whose 
eldest  male  representative  heir,  armed  cap-a- 
pie  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  should  ride 
into  the  ring,  and  throwing  down  his  gauntlet 
dare  any  one  to  dispnte  the  right  of  the  sove- 
reign to  the  throne.  This  portion  of  the  cere- 
monial last  occurred  in  1831,  at  the  coronation 
of  George  JV.  William  IV.  and  Victoria  dis- 
pensed with  it.— The  knight  who  during  a 
'njury 


ibled 
was  also  called  a  champion. 

CHMPUIN,  a  N.  W.  county  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  area,  239  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1871, 
8,167,  of  whum  8,016  were  French.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  rivers  St.  Maurice,  Cham- 
plain,  Batiscan,  and  Vennilion,  and  copiously 
watered  by  small  streams  and  lakes.  The  sur- 
face rises  gradually  from  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
the  soii  is  fertile  and  the  timber  of  excellent 
quality.  To  the  ordinary  agrioultural  prodacts, 
this  county  adds  tobacco  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  maple  sugar.  Chief  town,  Batiscan. 

CHIHPLIIN,  a  township  forming  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  Clinton  co.,  New  York,  on  Lake 
Ohamplain,  and  a  vill^e  S  m.  S.  W.  of  Rouse's 
Point;  pop.  of  the  township  in  1871,  5,080; 
of  the  village,  1,850.  The  village  is  situated 
on  Chazy  river,  which  supplies  it  with  water 
power,  and  is  comiected  by  the  Ogdensburgh 
and  Lake  Champimn  railroad  with  Konse's 
Point  and  Ogdensburgh.  It  is  comprised  in 
Champlain  collection  district,  and  has  some 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Chazy  ricer. 
The  village  oont^ns  several  churehes,  aa  acad' 
emy,  and  manufactories  of  iron. 

CtUHPLlIN,  Like,  lies  between  New  York 
and  Vermont,  and  extends  from  Whitehall  " 
the  former  state  to  St.  John's  in  Canada, 
is  126  m.  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  40 
rods  to  15  in.  Its  greatest  breadth  unobstruct- 
ed by  islands  is  about  10  ra.,  at  a  point  near 
Burlington,  Vt.  Its  outline  is  very  irregular, 
the  shores  being  indented  by  numerous  bays. 
Its  depth  varies  from  54  to  282  ft.,  and  the 
largest  vessels  can  navigate  its  whole  extent. 
The  principal  islands  are  North  Hero,  11  by  3 
m..  South  Hero,  18  by  4  m.,  and  La  Motte,  6  by 
2  m.;  these  three,  with  several  smaller  ones 
and  the  peninsula  of  Albnrg,  all  in  the  N.  part, 
form  the  county  of  Grand  Isle  in  Vermont. 
There  are  about  50  smaller  islands.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  entering  the  lake  are  Wood  creek, 
at  its  head,  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  the  Au 


Sable,  Savanae,  and  Ohazy,  from  New  York ; 
the  Otter,  Winooski,  Lamoille,  and  Missisque, 
from  Vermont.  The  outlet^  of  Lake  Cham- 
pliun  is  the  Sore]  or  Richelieu  river,  sometimes 
called  the  St.  John's,  which  empties  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  with  the  Chambly  canal 
affords  a  passage  for  vessels  of  large  dze  to  the 
ocean.  On  the  sonth  it  communicates,  by 
means  of  the  Ohamplain  canal,  with  the  Hud- 
son river.  Navigation  is  usually  closed  by  ice 
about  the  end  of  November,  and  opens  early 
in  April.  The  waters  abound  with  bass,  pick- 
erel, salmon  ti-out,  and  other  varieties  of  fish. 
This  lake,  filling  a  valley  e.ielosed  by  high 
mountains,  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
scenery,  embracing  the  Green  mountains  of 
Vermont  on  the  east  and  the  Adirondack  moun- 
tains of  New  York  on  the  west  Several  pleas- 
ant villages  and  watering  places,  witli  one  or 
two  important  towns,  arc  situated  on  its  shores, 
which  eompi'ise  the  collection  distriots  of  Bur- 
lington and  Champlain, — Lake  Ohamplain  was 
discovered  in  1 609  by  Samuel  Ohamplain,  whose 
name  it  received.  It  was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  early  ware  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  1814of  a  conaderable  naval  battle. 
Atthat  time  an  invaaon  of  the  nortliern  portion 
of  New  York  was  contemplated  by  the  British, 
and  a  force  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  troops 
was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  for 
that  purpose.  In  snch  an  expedition  tlie  com- 
mand of  Lake  Champlain  became  an  object  of 
great  moment,  as  it  flanked  the  march  of  the 
mvading  army  for  more  than  100  m.,  thus  offer- 
ing faeillties  for  the  transportation  of  I'eenforee- 
ments  and  supplies.  The  efforts  of  both  na- 
tions were  therefore  directed  to  the  creation  of 
naval  forces  on  the  lake  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  Saratoga,  the  lai^st  American  ves- 
sel, was  built  at  Vei^nnes,  and  was  launched 
on  the  40th  day  after  the  firat  tree  used  in  her 
frame  was  taken  from  the  forest.  In  August, 
1814,  the  English  army,  about  12,000  strong, 
commanded  by  Sir  Geoi^  Prevost,  advanced 
along  the  western  shore  to  Plattsburgh,  which 
was  held  by  Gen.  Macomb  with  about  1,500 
men.  The  American  naval  force,  under  Capt. 
Macdonough,  was  anchored  in  Plattshurgh 
bay ;  it  consisted  of  14  vessels  of  all  classes, 
carryii^  86  guns  and   about  * 


Downie,  consisted  of  16  vessels,  carrying  95 
guns  and  about  1,000  men;  the  latest  vessel 
was  the  Oonfiance,  37  guns  and  800  men.  At 
sunrise  on  Sept.  11  the  British  squadron  came 
in  sight,  and  by  8  o'clock  approached  the 
American'  fleet,  Pire  was  opened  by  the 
Americana,  which  was  not  returned  by  the 
enemy  until  the  Confiance  had  anchored  at 
about  300  yai-ds  from  the  American  line.  The 
first  broadside  from  the  Conflance  killed  or 
wounded  40  men  on  board  the'  Saratoga,  near- 
ly a  fifth  of  her  entire  complement,  and  more 
than  a  third  of  the  American  loss  during  the 
action.    The  engagement  now  became  general. 
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n  hour  t!ie  whole  starboard  battery  of  the 
itoga  was  disabled.  She  was  then  winded 
about  by  means  of  kedges  whieh  had  been  laid 
from  the  bows,  and  her  fresh  broadside  was 
broTight  to  bear  upon  the  Confiance,  which  had 
also  suffered  severely.  The  British  vessel  at- 
tempted toperform  the  same  evolution,  bat 
withoDt  suooesB,  and  after  fighting  about  2^ 
hours  in  all  was  forced  to  strike  her  flag.  The 
fire  of  the  Saratoga  was  then  turned  upon  the 
brig  Linnet  of  16  guns,  the  second  vessel  of 
the  enemy,  which  surrendered  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  Ohubb  sloop  of  11  guns  had  meanwhile 
struck  to  the  Ticonderoga  of  17  guns,  and  the 
Finch  sloop  of  11  guns  had  been  crippled,  and, 
drifting  within  reach  of  a  single  gun  planted 
on  a  small  island,  also  surrendered.  These 
sloops  had  been  captured  Irom  the  Americans 
the  year  before.  The  12  gunboats  whieh  made 
up  the  remainder  of  the  British  squadron  also 
hauled  down  their  fiags,  but  presently  made 
off  and  escaped,  all  the  men  on  the  American 
gnuboata  being  required  to  keep  the  prizes 
afloat.  The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed was  1 12 ;  that  of  the  British  is  estimated  at 
flrom  173  to  204,  escluMve  of  prisoners.  Of 
the  95  gans  which  they  brought  into  action, 
they  lost  all  but  20.  The  American  victory 
was  mdnly  owing  to  the  precaution  of  Mac- 
donough  in  throwii^  out  kedges  from  the  bows 
of  the  Saratoga,  so  that  when  the  guns  in  one 
broadside  were  disabled,  she  covdd  be  turned 
round  and  present  a  fresh  broadside  to  the  ene- 
my. Her  26  guns  were  tbns  in  this  action 
practically  equal  to  twice  as  many.  In  fact, 
with  these,  she  actually  outfought  the  Confi- 
ance and  the  Linnet,  with  53  guns  of  fully 
eqnal  calibre,  having  ti^ether  twice  as  many 
men,  but  which  conld  not,  when  one  broad- 
side was  disabled,  tarn  round  and  fight  with 
the  other.  The  British  army  under  Prevost 
bad  in  the  mean  time  advanced  upon  Macomb'i 
portion  at  Flattsbnrgh.  A  feint  was  made  ii: 
iront,  whUe  a  colnmn  was  sent  to  ford  the  riv- 
er above,  and  take  it  in  the  rear ;  but  the  col- 
umn lost  its  way,  and  before  the  ford  could  be 
found  the  naval  battle  was  over.  The  attack 
was  at  once  abandoned,  and  under  cover  of 
night  and  a  storm  the  British  retreated  in  dis- 
order, leaving  behind  their  sick  and  wounded, 
and  a  part  of  their  baggage  and  stores. 

CHIHPLAIN,  SMinel  de,  a  French  navigator, 
founder  of  Quebec  and  first  governor  of  New 
France,  bom  at  Brouage,  in  Saintonge,  in  1567, 
died  Dec.  2§,  1635.  He  was  of  a  family  long 
connected  with  the  sea  as  fishers  and  maiiners, 
his  &ther  bmng  a  ship  captain.  He  evidently 
received  a  oareM  education  as  a  navigator, 
but  early  in  life  entered  the  army  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  quartermaster  of  cavdry  in  the 
army  of  Brittany  against  the  leagiie.  His 
nncle  was  pilot  general  of  the  fleets  of  the 
Spanish  king,  and  as  such  conducted  back  tc 
Spain  the  troops  who  had  served  in  France. 
Champlain  went  with  him,  and  took  command 
of  the  St  Juhen,  which  sailed  in  January, 


1509,  for  Mexico,  as  one  of  a  Spanish  fleet,  re- 
turning to  Spain  in  March,  1601.  Of  his  voy- 
age he  drew  np  a  faithful  report,  with  views 
and  charts.  This  Sref  dUeourg  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  at  Quebec  in  1870,  althongh 
a  translation  had  appeared  in  the  publications 
of  the  Hakluyt  society.  On  his  return  he  re- 
ceived a  penaon  from  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
urged  by  the  commander  De  Chaste,  governor 
of  Dieppe,  to  explore  and  prepare  to  found  a 
colony  in  territories  in  North  America  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  king.  He  ac- 
cordingly sailed  March  15,  1603,  in  the  ship 
of  Pontgrav6,  an  esperienced  navigator  of  SL 
Malo.  They  anchored  at  Tadoussac,  where  the 
Saguenay  enters  the  St-  Lawrence,  May  24. 
He  then,  with  PontgravS  and  a  few  men,  ran 
up  the  river  in  a  Ught  boat  till  they  were 
stopped  by  the  sault  St.  Louis  rapids  above 
Montreal.  He  then  returned  to  Tadoussac, 
carefully  eiaminii^  both  shores  of  the  river. 
While  the  Indian  trade  was  going  on,  he  ex- 
plored the  river  St.  Lawrence  down  to  Gasp^, 
preparing  a  map,  and  collecting  information 
as  to  mines  said  to  exist  in  Acadia.  He  then 
returned  to  France,  where  in  1603  appeared 
his  first  volume,  -De*  miwoagmf  ^ving  an  ac- 
count of  his  exploration.  His  patron,  the  com- 
mander De  Chaste,  had  died  meanwhile,  and 
his  privileges  had  been  transferred  to  DnGnay, 
aeur  deMonts.  Champlain  was  too  important 
to  be  overlooked.  De  Monts  made  an  engage- 
ment with  him,  and  resolving  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  Acadia,  they  sailed  together,  and 
reached  Sable  island  May  1,  1604.  They  then 
ran  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  finally 
began  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
in  a  river  of  tlie  same  name,  between  what  is 
now  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,    Finding  it 


polls.  During  the  years  1604-'6  Champlain 
explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  making 
careful  surveys  and  maps.  In  1607  he  return- 
ed to  France.  Having  suggested  to  De  Monts 
the  greater  security  of  a  post  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  its  greater  importance  from  its 
commanding  tlie  trade  of  a  large  inland  terri- 
tory he  was  sent  out  in  1608  with  Pont^rav6. 
After  reaching  Tadoussac  he  ran  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  arriving  on  July  3  at  the  place 
called  Qnebee,  or  the  Narrows,  by  the  Algon- 
quins,  he  decided  to  make  the  settlement  there. 
They  had  scarcely  begun  to  clear  the  ground 
and  build  when  a  plot  was  foiTued  by  five 
wretches  to  assassmate  Champlain  and  escape 
to  a  foreign  ship  at  Tadonssac.  This  was  hap- 
pily thwai-ted,  and  the  ringleader  punished  on 
the  spot.  In  1609  Champlain,  who  had  gained 
the  good  will  of  the  Montagnais  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  joined  them  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois.  A  party  of  Algonqnina  and  Hu- 
rons  met  them,  and  the  combined  force  as- 
cended the  Sorel  river  to  the  Ghambly  rapida. 
Here  Champlain  sent  back  his  boat  and  crew, 
and  proceeding  on  in  a  canoe,  entered    and 
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named  Lake  Charapkiu.  Meeting  a  large  Iro- 
quois force  on  the  lake,  both  pai'tiea  landed  and 
tirrew  up  bulwarks  of  trees.  They  engaged 
next  day,  and  Ghamplain,  killing  two  Iroquois 
chiefe  and  mortally  wounding  another  with  his 
arquebuse,  decided  the  day.  Thelroqnois  fled, 
and  were  pm^ued  by  the  allies,  who  killed  and 
took  many.  Gy  this  step  Oajiada  became  a 
party  to  uie  Iroqnoia  war,  which  lasted  with 
occasional  intermissions  till  the  end  of  the 
French  rule.  In  September  Oliamplain  re- 
tmned  to  France,  leaving  Pierre  Ohavin  of 
Dieppe  in  command  at  Quebec.  De  Monts 
had  lost  some  of  his  privileges,  but  not  his  zeal 
for  exploring  America.  Champhun  sailed  back 
in  March,  1610,  with  a  nnmber  of  mechanics. 
The  Montagnais  again  called  for  his  aid,  which 
he  gave,  to  obtain  their  co6perBtion  in  his  ex- 
plorations. An  Iroquois  force  on  the  Sorel 
was  attacked  and  their  fort  stormed,  Cham- 
plain  receiving  a  sevaxe  wound  in  the  action. 
Hastening  back  to  France  again  in  1611,  he 
left  Da  Faro  in  his  place,  and  married  Helen 
Boulie,  a  girl  of  12,  who  was  then  a  Prot- 
estant, but  who  outlived  him  to  die  as  an  Tlrau- 
line  nun.  Ho  made  a  short  visit  to  Canada, 
bnt  returned  to  France  to  labor  for  it  there. 
De  Monis  had  lost  his  influence  the  merchants 
interested  had  grown  lired  of  the  expense,  and 
the  whole  scheme  of  colonization  was  about  to 
be  abandoned.  Champlain  induced  the  count 
de  Soissons  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
that  nobleman  obtwned  a  commission  appoint- 
ing him  governor  and  lieutenant  general  of 
New  France,  Oct.  8,  1632.  Champkin  was 
appointed  his  lieutenant  a  week  later,  and 
received  the  same  position  under  the  prince 
de  Oond6,  who  shorfly  after  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  De  Soissons.  He  sent  over  some  ves- 
sels, but  in  1618  sailed  himself  to  explore  the 
Ottawa,  which  one  Vignau  pretended  to  have 
ascended  to  a  lake,  and  thence  to  the  North 
sea,  where  he  had  seen  the  wreck  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship.  He  left  St.  Helen's  island,  near 
Montreid,  so  called  in  honor  of  his  child  wife. 
May  37,  1613;  but  on  entering  the  Ottawa 
he  soon  discovered  Tignau's  fraud.  Cham- 
plain  however  arran^d  better  terms  for  the 
fur  trade,  and  returning  to  France  formed  a 
trading  company,  and  in  1615  brought  over 
PSre  Denis  Jamay  and  two  other  Recollect 
priests,  with  a  lay  brother,  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  the  new  colony.  One  of 
these,  P^re  Caron,  immediately  set  out  for  the 
country  of  the  Hurons  on  Geor^an  bay.  Cham- 
plain  followed  by  the  tedious  Ottawa  route, 
and  taking  command  of  a  force  entered  the 
present  New  York  territory  to  attack  the 
palisaded  town  of  the  Entonohonoron,  mera- 
bei-s  or  allies  of  the  Iroquois  league.  Owing 
to  the  insubordination  of  his  Hurons  he  was 
repulsed  in  his  assault,  and  received  two 
womids  in  the  knee  and  log.  He  was  carried 
back  to  their  town,  and  on  his  recovery  visit- 
ed the  Tionoatates  and  Ottawas,  and  in  the 
spring  returned  to  Quebec  and  France.    For 


some  years  Canada  languished,  and  Champlain 
was  actively  engaged  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic to  save  it  from  ntter  extinction.  When 
the  duke  de  Montmorency  succeeded  Cond6  in 
1620,  Champlain  grew  more  sanguine,  and 
brought  over  his  young  wife,  who  remained 
till  1624,  often  experiencing  great  hardship. 
The  De  Caens,  merchants,  had  now  acquired 
the  trade;  Quebec  was  fortified  and  began  ac- 
tually to  inci-ease,  when  the  duke  de  Ventadour 
in  1625  acquired  the  viceroyalty,  and  went 
energetically  to  work  to  build  up  Canada,  and 
sent  over  the  first  Jesuit  missionaries  to  aid  the 
Recollects  in  winning  the  natives  to  Chris- 
tianity. A  new  danger  menaced  the  struggling 
colony.  In  July,  1628,  an  English  fleet  under 
David  Kirk  and  his  two  brothers,  bom  in 
France  though  of  English  origin,  siunmoned 
Champlain  to  surrender  Quebec.  His  answer 
was  so  bold  that  Kirk  retired  after  committing 
some  depredations.  The  Canada  company, 
formed  by  Cardinal  Eiohelieu,  had  just  sent 
out  settlers  and  provisions.  On  tliese  Cham- 
piwn  depended,  but  Kirk  intercepted  and  cap- 
tured the  fleet;  and  Champlain,  after  wintering 
at  Quebec  in  great  diatresa  surrendered  to 
Louis  and  Thomas  Kirk  July  19,  1629.  He 
was  nearly  recaptm'ed  on  his  way  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  Emery  de  Caen,  but  was 
carried  to  England,  and  subjected  to  some 
harsh  treatment.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  concluded  in  1632,  Canada  was 
restored ;  and  Champlain,  reinstated  as  govern- 
or, sailed  from  Dieppe  in  1633,  with  three 
vessels,  well  equipped.  He  waa  welcomed  by 
the  settlers  and  the  Indians.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries resumed  their  labors  among  the  In- 
dians, while  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  develop 
the  colony  and  strengthen  it  against  future 
attack,  establishii^  a  ^ost  on  Richelieu  island, 
and  founding  Three  Rivers.  He  did  not  long 
survive,  dying  two  years  after  his  arrival,  and 
leaving  Bras  de  Per  de  Obftteaufort  to  direct 
the  colony  till  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor. 
— Champlain,  apaii  from  his  merits  as  a  dis- 
coverer, was  a  noteworthy  man.  His  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  was  great.  A 
saying  of  his  is  preserved,  that  the  salvation 
of  one  soul  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
founding  of  a  new  empire.  While  in  Canada 
he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  apparentiy  with  a  single  eye  to 
benefit  his  patrons.  Although  ti'afBc  with  the 
Indians  was  very  lucrative,  he  never  engaged 
in  it.  His  views  of  justice  were  stern  and  up- 
right, yet  tempered  with  mercy.  He  has  been 
accused  of  credulity  in  repeating  the  stories 
told  him  by  the  Indians,  but  he  does  not  ex- 
press his  own  belief  in  thorn.  Beades  the 
volume  Bei  eauvages^  in  1603,  he  pnhlished 
Voyages  in  1618,  with  very  valuable  charts  of 
the  New  England  coast;  Voyages,  1619  (re- 
printed 1627);  and  in  1682  a  volume  oontmning 
a  very  badly  executed  abridgment  of  the  previ- 
ous voyages,  without  their  valuable  maps,  and  a 
continuation  from  1619.    The  volume  contains 
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also  a  catecliism  in  Hutod,  and  prajers  in 
Slontagnnis.  Some  copies  bear  date  1640. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1880,  without 
maps.  As  scholars  required  alJ  tlie  YOynges 
to  know  what  CQiampiiiin  really  wrote,  two 
clergjmen  of  Quebec,  the  abbfia  Laverdi^re 
and  Casgrain,  well  known  for  their  historical 
Btadiea,  m  18io  published  the  whole  series,  in- 
cluding hia  Mexican  voyage,  in  6  vols.  4to, 
with  notes  and  foc^milea  of  all  the  maps  and 
illustrations.  There  is  also  in  the  Merewe 
Franiaig,  vol.  xix.,  his  account,  apparently,  of 
the  voyage  of  1633. 

CHANFLIN,  ChtHes  Jesoak,  a  French  painter, 
bom  at  Les  Andelys.  June  6, 1835.  He  studied 
under  Drolling,  produced  his  first  work,  a  fe- 
male portrmt,  in  1845,  and  subsequently  snc- 
oeeded  in  delineations  of  Anvergnese  moun- 
taineers, and  in  portraits  and  finoy  pictures. 
His  "Pirst  Eoses,"  representing  a  semi-nude 
girl  with  fresh  roses  on  her  lap,  attracted  much 
attentJoa  in  18S7,  and  was  purchased  for  the 
Tuileries;  and  he  was  employed  in  18G0  in 
decorating  that  palace,  and  afterward  the  flow- 
er saloon  and  fJie  bath  I'oom  of  the  empress 
Eng^nie  in  the  Elys^e.  The  escessive  realism 
of  his  femaio  figures  led  to  the  exclutdon  of 
his  famous  Av.rore  from  the  eshibition  of  1859. 
Napoleon  III.  anbsequentiy  authorized  the  pub- 
lication of  an  engraving  of  it, 

CUAUPUESL^  L  IlaileDeaBaMS,  a  French  ac- 
tress, bom  in  Bouen  in  1Q44,  died  at  Auteuil 
in  1698,  Her  father,  the  son  of  a  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  being  disin- 
herited on  account  of   his  mhallianee,  and 


her  husband  to  Paris,  where  the  reputation 
they  had  acquired  in  Kouen  was  increased  by 
their  perforraanees.  In  1670  she  x*i*onated 
Hetmione  at  the  hfitel  de  Bom^gne,  and 
Eaoine,  at  first  skeptical,  became  so  delight- 
ed with  her  pathetic  genius,  that  he  gave  ner 
instruction  in  acting,  caused  her  to  play  the 
principal  characters  of  his  tragedies,  became 
her  lover,  and  was  said  to  have  written 
Phidre  for  her.  She  was  as  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  and  amiability  as  for  her  genius 
and  amours.  The  wits  and  conrtiers  thronged 
her  house,  and  one  lover  succeeded  another. 
Boileao,  while  extolling  her  genius,  satirizes  her 
as  Claudia;  and  when  Racine  was  supplanted 
by  the  count  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  the  wags 
said  that  her  pas.sion  for  the  great  dramatist 
had  been  dk^anime  pwr  le  tonnerre.  She  per- 
formed at  the  OomSdie  Francaise  from  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  theatre  in  1680  till  a 
littlewhilebeforeherdeath.  II,  CburtesChemel, 
populariy  known  as  OhampmesI6,  husband  of 
the  preceding,  a  French  playwright  and  come- 
dian, born  in  Paris  in  1645,  died  in  1701.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  after  his  mar- 
riage he  acquired  some  fame  as  a  comedian, 
especially  in  ridiculing  the  class  of  society  from 
which  ho  sprang.  He  was  a  Mend  of  La  Fon. 
taine,  and  waa  believed  to  have  cooperated 
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with  bim  in  writing  plays.  The  most  noted 
of  his  own  productions  was  Le  Pariaien,  a 
comedy  performed  in  1682,  the  success  of 
which  was  mainly  due  to  the  periVirmance  by 
Madame  GuSrin,  the  widow  of  Moli6re,  of  one 
of  the  principal  parts.  Notwithstanding  his 
wife's  unfaithfulness,  he  retained  his  love  for 
her,  and  died  suddenly  while  he  was  having 
the  anniversary  of  her  death  commemorated  in 
the  chnrah. 

CHUSPMXIOK  -  FIOEAC,  JacqafS  Jwcph,  a 
French  archwolopat,  horn  at  Figeao  in  1778, 
died  in  tJie  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  May  9, 
1867.  He  was  at  first  librarian  of  the  public 
library  and  professor  of  Greek  literature  at 
Grenoble.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Paris,  be- 
ing appointed  professor  at  the  ieole  dBS  ckartes, 
and  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  royal 
library,  which  ofiice  he  retained  till  1848.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  the  palace 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  remained  in  that  office 
tin  his  death.  He  edited  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts connected  with  the  history  of  France, 
■  of  them  under  the  patronage  of  the  ^v- 
emment  or  tl»e  French  historical  society ;  aided 
Sylrestre  de  Sacy  and  Dacier  in  several  impor- 
tant publications ;  and  saperintended  the  unfin- 
ished publications  of  hia  bi-other,  espedally  the 
Qrammaire  igyptienne^  the  mcUonnaire  kii- 
roglyphique,  and  the  Voyage  en  £gypte.  In 
1864  he  completed,  in  76  folio  i)]ates,  hia  J/o-, 
noffraphie  du  palaU  de  Fontainebleav.  His 
subsequent  works  include  Le  palaia  de  Ihn- 
tainehUau,  &c  (3  vols.,  1867),  and  Doevmenti 
paliograpMgves  relat\fi  &  I'kUto^e  de»  leavx- 
arU  et  dea  iellee-lettres  pendant  le  vioyen  fige 
(1868). — One  of  his  sons,  AimS  Ohampolliok, 
has  published  a  series  of  biographies  and  his- 
torical works,  including  Xouis  et  Charlee  (T  Or- 
liani,  &o.  (2  vole.,  1844), 

CHAHPMJJON  LE  JEdSE,  Jub  Franttls,  a 
French  Egyptologist^  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Figeac,  Dec,  23,  lYBl,  died  in  Paris, 
March  4, 1882.  He  studied  so  diligently  under 
the  direction  of  hia  brother  that  he  perma- 
nently injured  his  left  eye.  His  introduction 
to  a  new  geographical  work  on  Egypt  (1807) 
increased  the  reputation  which  previous  scien- 
tific disquisitions  had  establishedfor  him  among 
the  eminent  orientalists  of  Paris,  under  whose 
guidance  he  perfected  his  acquirements.  He 
commenced  his  stndies  of  hieroglyphicB  in  1808, 
discovered  the  25  Egyptian  letters  mentioned 
by  Plutarch,  and  used  them  so  skilfully  in  tran- 
scribing Coptic  writings,  that  a  member  of  the 
academy  published  them  as  an  Egyptian  work 
of  the  Antoninian  period.  In  1809  he  became 
professor  at  the  newly  established  university 
of  Grenoble,  when  he  began  to  announce  and 
partiy  to  publish  the  results  of  Ma  researches, 
wliich  made  him  celebrated  as  the  founder 
of  Egyptology,  and  especially  of  the  science 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  political  events  of 
1816  le<l  him  to  retire  horn  his  chair  till 
1818,  when  he  resumed  for  .a  time  hia  lectures 
on  history  and  geography.    Soon  afterward  he 
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went  to  Paris,  where  he  read  before  the  acade- 
my hia  dissertation  Sur  VeerH/wre  hieraUque 
et  demotiqitB,  and  his  Analyte  mithodigue  du 
texU  iUmoUque  de  Bosette,  which  Sylvestre 
de  Sacy  praised  as  prodigious  efforts  of  learn- 
ing and  genius.  In  1823  he  read  before  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  his  celebrated  disquisi- 
tion, afterward  published  under  the  title  of 
Zeltre  d  M.  Baeier,  which  proved  his  discovery 
of  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet,  both  Arago  and 
De  Sacy  deciding  in  favorofOhampoUion's  pri- 
ority of  discovery  as  agmnst  Thomas  Young, 
whose  English  partisans  have  claimed  this  hon- 
or for  him.  His  subsequent  eOTOsitions  of  the 
figurative,  iiiiographical,  and  alphabeticBl  sys- 
tems of  hieroglyphics  was  pnblislied  in  1834  by 
the  French  govenmient,  under  the  title  oi  Pri- 
ei»dusy»UmeMiroglyphique  de»  ansient  Mgyp- 
iiens.  In  the  same  year,  after  examining  the 
collection  of  the  Frencli  consul  at  Turin,  aub- 
aeqnently  acquired  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  he 
announced  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  roy- 
al or  chronolo^eal  papyrus.  He  next  visited 
Rome  and  Leghorn,  and  his  report,  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  dnte  de  Blacas,  on  the  Egypto- 
logical collection  of  Henry  Salt,  the  English 
Gunsnl  at  the  latter  city,  led  to  its  acquisition 
by  the  museum  of  Paris,  He  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  described  the  Turin  collection  in  his 
Lettrm  A  Mondeur  U  due  de  Blaem  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1824-'6) ;  and  successftiUy  applying  his 
system  to  the  interpretation  of  the  raonuments 
at  Naples  and  Florence,  he  prepared  the  cata- 
logues of  the  royal  collection.  Pope  Leo  SII.  re- 
quested him  to  prepare  a  new  work  relating  to 
the  obelisks  of  Rome,  but  of  this  only  the  designs 
were  published,  the  Latin  work  on  this  subject 
'brought  out  in  1843  being  spurious.  Soon  af- 
ter t!)e  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  museum 
at  the  Lonvre  (182G)  lie  became  its  director 
and  lecturer,  and  liis  elassiiieation  was  adopted 
in  other  mnaenms  of  the  kind.  He  exposed 
the  fallacies  of  Elaproth  and  other  savants,  and 
summed  up  in  1837  the  result  of  previous  in- 
vestigations in  his  Aperga  dm  rhultaU  fm- 
toriquea  de  la  decouuerte  de  Valphaiet  hiero- 
glyphique.  Oljarles  X.  ^ave  him  the  entry  to 
tiis  court  by  appointing  him  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  placed  a  tVigate  witii  seven  draughts- 
men and  an  architect  at  his  dispc^al  for  the 
exploration  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  (1837-'30}, 
and  in  1831,  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  chair  of  Egyptian  archseology  was 
created  for  him  at  the  college  de  France.  He 
retired  to  a.  country  seat  to  compose  hia  Gram- 
maire  egyptienne  (1836-'41),  which  became  a 
standard  work  for  that  science,  and  his  Die- 
tionnaire  SgypHen  (1843-'4).  The  letters  to 
his  brother  during  his  Egyptian  journey  were 
published  in  1835.  He  proposed  to  make  his 
personal  observations  the  basis  of  a  compre- 
hensive work,  but  lived  only  to  publish  the 
prospectus.  After  an  attack  of  apopiexv  at  the 
close  of  1831,  he  foresaw  his  speedy  end,  and 
employing  Jannary  and  February  of  1882  m 
revising  his  Egyptian  grammar,  he  handed  the 
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work  to  hia  brother,  saying  that  he  hoped  pos- 
terity would  accept  it  as  his  visiting  card.  His 
death  was  mourned  not  only  on  account  of  his 
labors,  which,  as  Chateaubriand  sdd,  "will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  the  immortal  monn- 
ments  which  they  revealed,"  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  virtues,  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  at  Figeac,  witli  inscriptions 
pi-epared  by  the  institute.  His  bust  was  placed 
in  the  museum  of  Versailles,  and  copiea  of  it 
were  executed  for  the  towns  of  F^feac  and 
Grenoble ;  and  his  memory  is  perpetuated  by 
an  inscription  in  the  royal  museum  of  Turin,  ■ 
His  MSS.  were  purchased  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  edited  under  the  supervision  of  his 
brother  (1834-'48).  After  his  death  appeared 
MonumenU  de  V^gypte  et  de  la  Nubie  (4  vole. 
4to,  1835,  with  400  folio  plates) ;  Memoirea  Bur 
les  signes  employhvar  lei  ancieM  ^gyptiena 
d  la  notation,  des  divmons  du  tempe  (1841) ; 
and  fr^ments  of  Sotiees  descHptives  (1844). 

CHANCEL,  that  portion  of  a  church  specially 
occupied  by  the  clergy,  and  nsualjy  separated 
from  the  nave  and  aisles  by  screens  made  of 
carved  atone  or  oak.  The  screen  which  sep- 
arated the  chancel  from  the  nave  was  formerly 
called  the  rood  screen,  becanse  a  rood  or  large 
crucifix  was  usually  placed  on  it,  accompanied 
with  two  figures  representing  St.  John  and  the 
VirgiQ  Mary.  In  the  chancel  were  situated 
the  nigh  altar,  the  gedtlia,  or  seats  for  the  offi- 
ciating clergy,  and  the  pkcina,  in  which  the 
water  used  for  washing  the  hands  of  the  cele- 
brant was  poured.  It  was  usually  surrounded 
with  carved  seats  or  stalls,  which  were  occu- 
pied by  the  elei^gy  not  engaged  in  the  services. 
These  were  also  used  when  the  office  was  sung 
in  choir,  a  lectum  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  chancel  The  stalls  were  usually  enrich- 
ed with  carvings,  and  had  canopies  of  carved 
oak  placed  over  them.  The  chancel  in  Gothic 
buildings  occupies  the  place  of  the  apsis  in  tho 
ancient  basilicas,  and  was  called  so  from  tho 
eaneelli  or  rails  which  were  used  in  the  early 
churches  to  separate  the  clergy  from  the  laity, 

CHlNCHJJHt,  a  law  officer  known  to  the 
polity  of  several  countries.  The  derivation  of 
the  title  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  derived  by 
Coke  from  the  right  of  cancellation  of  patents 
and  other  royal  grants,  inherent  in  this  offi- 
cer, for  misrepresentation  of  facts  or  on  other 
grounds.  But  tlie  word  chancel  would  point 
to  a  more  ancient  derivation.  The  caneellaHua 
of  the  Roman  courts  was  simply  a  doorkeeper, 
or  usher,  to  keep  back  the  people  who  pressed 
rudely  forward  to  the  caneelli,  or  railings. 
The  doorkeeper  afterward  became  chief  scribe, 
an  official  which  the  Roman  church  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  empire,  and  still  retains  in 
the  bishop's  chancellor.  The  function  of  the 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain  is  thus  described 
by  Elackstone :  "  When  the  modem  kingdoms 
ot  Europe  were  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  empire,  almost  every  state  preserved  its 
chancellor,  with  different  jurisdictions  and  dig- 
nities, according  to  the  different  constitutions. 
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But  in  all  of  them  he  seems  to  have  Lad  the 
supervision  of  all  charters,  letters,  and  such 
otiier  public  instruments  of  the  crown  as  were 
authenticated  in  the  most  solemn  maimer,  and 
theretbre,  when  seals  came  into  use,  he  had 
alwajs  the  custody  of  the  king's  great  seal ; 
so  that  tlie  office  of  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper, 
whose  authority  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  is 
declared  to  be  exactly  the  same,  is  with  us 
created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king's 
great  seal  in  to  his  custody,  whereby  he  becomes, 
without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of  the  great- 
est weight  and  power  of  any  now  subsisting  in 
the  ki^dom,  and  superior  in  point  of  prece- 
dency to  every  temporal  lord.  He  is  a  privy 
councillor  by  his  oince,  and  prolocutor  of  the 
house  of  lords  by  prescription.  To  him  be- 
longs the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  Being  former- 
ly an  ecclesiastic,  for  none  else  were  then  ca^ 
pable  of  an  office  so  conversant  in  writing,  and 
presiding  over  the  king's  chapel,  he  became 
keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  visitor  in  right 
of  the  king  of  all  royal  hospitals  and  colleges, 
and  patron  of  all  the  king's  hvings  under  the 
value  of  20  marks  (or  £20)  per  annnm.  He  is 
the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and 
lunatics,  and  has  the  general  superintendence 
of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  kingdom,  and  all 
this  over  and  above  the  vast  and  extensive 
jurisdiction  which  he  exercises  in  his  judicial 
capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery,"  The  chan- 
cellor of  England  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
and  as  such  retires  on  a  change  of  ministry. 
This  union  of  judicial  and  political  functions 
was  always  an  impediment  to  justice,  and, 
the  public  buaness  takes  precedence,  gave  i 
to  great  inconvenience  in  the  hudness  of  the 
court.  By  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1851, 
the  chancellor  was  reUeved  of  a  considerable 
part  of  bis  judicial  duties  by  the  appointment 
of  two  lords  justices,  who  tc^ether  with  the 
chancellor  constituted  a  conrt  of  appeals  for  the 
review  of  cases  brought  from  the  vice  chan- 
cellors and  master  of  the  rolls,  ail  causes  being 
heard  in  the  first  instance  by  the  officers  last 
named,  or  any  two  of  them.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  courts  of  chancery  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  and  mei^ed  in  that  of  the  snpreme 
court  of  England,  created  by  act  of  Aug.  5, 
1873.  (See  CaANOEHY.)  The  chancellors  of 
England  have  usually  been  distinguished  for 
great  legal  attainments  as  well  as  political 
weight.  Lords  Eidon,  Brougham,  Cottenham, 
and  St.  Leonards  have  been  the  most  disdn- 
giiished  of  the  present  century.  The  last 
named  chancellor  (formerly  known  as  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sngden)  had  an  imporiant  part  in  the 
measures  for  the  reform  and  improvement  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  Daring  a  temporary 
vacancy  in  the  ofBce  of  chancellor,  or  when 
the  chancellor  is  incapacitated  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  the  great  seal  is  put  in 
commission ;  that  is,  intrusted  to  commis- 
sioners, who  perform  the  duties  of  tlie  office. 
The  legal  style  of  the  chancellor  is  loi'd  high 
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chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  takes  prece- 
dence next  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  above  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal. 
He  has  a  salary  of  £10,000,  with  a  retiring 
pension  of  £5,000.  The  office  of  chancellor 
of  Scotland  was  abolished  on  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Ireland  has  an  auUiority  within  that  kingdom 
coiTCSponding  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  His 
salai-y  is  £8,000,  with  a  retiring  pension  of 
£3,693.  The  chancellor  of  the  dnehy  of  Lan- 
caster has  local  equity  jnrisdiction. — The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  Great  Britain  is 
under  treasurer  and  the  principal  minisjer  of 
finance.  As  such  he  is  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
net Formerly  he  had  judicial  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  exchequer,  but  Uiese 
are  now  nominal.  The  chancellor  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  is  the  chief  officer  of  those  colle- 
giate bodies.  He  is  elected,  and  his  office  is 
honorary,  the  duties  being  discharged  by  the 
vice  chancellor.  The  chancellor  of  a  bishop 
sita  in  the  consistorial  court,  and  is  theoreti- 
cally the  bishop's  assessor  and  legal  adviser. 
"Various  orders  of  knighthood  have  an  officer 
called  chancellor,  and  there  is  also  tlie  chan- 
cellor of  a  cathedral,  who  superintends  the 
regnlarity  of  religious  services. — In  continental 
Enrope  there  are  various  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  ofBcials  styled  chancellors.  The 
chancellor  of  France  was  one  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  office  was 
closely  analogous  to  that  of  England.  The 
chancellor  was  president  of  the  great  conncil 
and  of  the  parliaments,  drew  up  ordinances 
and  letters  patent,  and  held  the  royal  seals. 
It  is  connected  with  the  illustrious  names  of 
Dnprat,  Del'H6pital,  Bira^e,  Maupeou,  Males- 
herbes,  and  other  distinguished  jurists.  Louis 
XV.  held  the  seals  himself  for  a  time ;  and  in 
1767,  the  censorship  having  been  associated 
with  the  other  duties  of  the  ofBce,  t!ie  virtuous 
Malesherbes,  deemlnjc  executive  and  police  du- 
ties incompatible  with  the  purity  of  the  judi- 
cial office,  resigned.  It  was  abolished  in  1790, 
and  revived  for  a  short  time  by  Napoleon, 
merely  that  his  court  might  be  graced  with  the 
title,  for  the  functions  were  not  restored.  Ee- 
vived  under  the  restoration,  it  was  finally 
abolished  in  18S8.— Only  a  few  of  the  United 
States  ever  established  the  office  of  chancellor. 
In  New  York  it  existed  until  1648,  and  was 
filled  by  able  jurists,  of  whom  James  Kent  is 
most  celebrated.  In  some  of  the  other  states 
the  office  was  also  filled  with  marked  ability, 
but  it  is  retained  now  only  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  though  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  there  are  district  chancellors,  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  The  duties  of  the  office  where 
it  exists  in  the  United  States  are  purely  ju- 
dicial. 

CHUTCEIXORSTILLE,  Battle  of;  fought  in 
Spottsylvania  county,  E.  Virginia,  May  2-4, 
1863,  between  the  Union  army  of  tiie  Potomac 
under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  the  confederate  army 
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of  Nortli  Virginia  under  Gen.  Lee,    Hooker  re- 

? laced  Bumaide  in  eoinmand  of  the  army  of  the 
otomac,  Jan.  38, 1863.  He  found  it  somewhat 
demoralized  by  the  defeat  at  Fredericksburg 
and  by  disBenaions  among  its  principal  officers, 
but  by  the  middle  of  April  he  had  broaght  it 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It  numbered 
183,000  men,  of  whom  18,000  were  cavalry. 
It  was  divided  into  seven  corps,  under  Rey- 
nolds, Couoh,  Sickles,  Meade,  Sedgwick,  How- 
ard, and  Slocum,  the  cavalry  being  nnder 
Stoneman.  It  lay  in  camp  on  tiie  left  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Fredericksburg, 
The  confederate  army  waa  intrenched  on  the 
heights  across  the  river.  It  waa  divided  into 
the  corps  of  Longstreet  and  Jackson,  but 
Longstreet  himself  with  three  of  his  five  divi- 
sions, had  been  sent  to  Korth  Carolina,  so  that 
there  remained  63,000  men,  of  whom  8,000 
were  cavalry  under  Stuart.  The  position  was 
thonght  to  he  nnassailable  in  front,  and  Hooker 
imdertook  to  turn  its  left  flank,  and  so  fall 
upon  its  rear.  In  the  mean  while  he  sent  all 
hiH  cavalry;,  with  the  exception  of  1,000,  upon 
an  expedition  to  cnt  the  communications  of  the 
enemy  with  Richmond.  On  the  morning  of 
April  37  a  column  36,000  strong,  which  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  the  corps  of  Meade, 
Howard,  and  Siooura,  moved  op  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock  37  m.  to  Kelly's  ford,  be- 
yond the  extreme  confederate  left,  where  they 
crossed  without  opposition.  Meade  then  moved 
down  the  opposite  bank  10  m.  toward  the 
United  States  ford,  brushed  away  three  brigades 
which  defended  it,  so  that  Oonoh,  who  was 
waiting  on  the  other  side  with  13,000  men, 
crossed,  and  the  four  corps  moved  by  different 
roads  toward  Ohancellorsville,  which  liad  been 
dea^ated  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  They 
were  in  light  marching  order,  encumbered 
with  little  artillery  or  baggage,  the  aromnni- 
tion  being  carried  by  mmes;  and  before  the 
night  of  the  30th  48,000  men  had  reached  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  Sickles  with  18,000  more  was 
only  a  few  hours'  march  behind.  So  sncoess- 
fnlly  had  the  movement  been  conducted,  that 
Hooker  was  justified  by  every  military  consid- 
eration in  deckring  that  "the  enemy  must  either 
ii^loriously  fly  or  come  out  irom  behind  his 
intrenchments  and  give  ns  battle  on  our  own 
ground,  where  certain  destruction  awaits  him," 
OhanceUorsville  was  a  solitary  brick  mansion, 
surrounded  by  a  few  ontbnildings,  standing 
in  a  clearing  on  the  verge  of  a  wild  re^on 
known  as  the  Wilderness.  The  tract,  10  or  15 
in.  in  extent  each  way,  had  formerly  been  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  forest.  This  had  been  cat 
down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  iron  furnaces,  and 
the  soil  being  too  poor  to  repay  cultivation,  a 
dense  growth  of  dwarf  pines,  scrub  oak,  chin- 
quapins, and  brambles  had  sprung  up.  The 
surface  was  varied  by  low  ridges,  swampy  in- 
tei'vales,  and  muddy  bi-ooks.  Here  and  Uiere 
was  a  solitary  church,  tavern,  or  farm  house, 
each  in  a  little  clearing.  Two  main  roads 
traverse  the  'Wildemess  from  E.  to  W.    These, 


coming  from  Onlpeper  and  Orange  Court 
House,  unite  near  Ohaneellorsville,  and  after 
two  or  three  miles  agiun  diverge,  both  running 
toward  Fredericksbnrg,  11  m,  E.  of  Ohaneel- 
lorsville. The  other  roads  are  little  more  than 
wood  paths.  The  battle  of  Ohaneellorsville 
was  fought  near  the  eastern  border  of  this 
tract;  that  of  the  Wilderness,  a  year  later, 
about  10  m.  to  the  west.  Sedgwick  and  Rey- 
nolds had  crossed  the  Rnppanannock  below 
Fredericksburg,  and  were  mating,  a  threaten- 
ing demonstration  on  the  confederate  front, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  30th  that 
Lee  was  aware  that  his  left  fiank  had  been 
tni-ned,  and  that  Hooker  was  in  his  rear,  with 
a  force  folly  equal  to  his  own.  Directing 
Early  with  10,000  men  to  hold  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg,  he  at  once  called  up  Anderson 
from  the  left,  and  ordered  Jackson  to  march 
from  the  extreme  right.  Jackson's  main  force 
was  20  m.  distant.  He  began  to  move  at  mid- 
night ;  at  8  o'clock  the  head  of  his  column  be- 
gan to  come  up  to  Anderson,  and  by  11  on 
Friday  morning,  May  1,  all  had  arrived,  and 
were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  front  of  the 
Wilderness,  out  of  vfhich  the  enemy  was  now 
beginning  t«  move.  Hooter  had  done  much, 
but  he  had  omitted  the  one  thing  which  would 
have  insnred  success.  An  hour's  march,  the 
evening  before  or  this  morning,  would  have 
taken  him  unopposed  out  of  the  Wilderness 
and  into  the  open  country.  Bat  now,  at  noon, 
as  his  columns  debouched  by  different  roads, 
they  found  the  enemy  advancing  in  force ;  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  every  one  of  his 
generals  who  had  touched  the  enemy,  he  fell 
back  again  into  the  Wildemess.  "  The  passage- 
way," he  says,  "waa  narrow;  I  was  satisfied 
that  I  could  not  throw  troops  through  it  fast 
enough  to  resist  the  advance  of  Gen.  Lee,  and 
was  apprehenave  of  being  whipped  in  detail. 
Accordingly,  instructions  were  given  for  the 
troops  in  advance  to  return  and  establish  them- 
selves on  the  line  they  had  just  left,  and  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  receive  the  en- 
emy." The  enemy,  barely  50,000  strong,  had 
come  out  of  his  intrenchments,  and  Hooker 
with  more  than  60,000  retreated  before  them 
from  the  ground  which  he  himself  had  chosen, 
abandoned  the  offensive  and  assumed  the  de- 
fensive, while  at  the  same  time  he  had,  15  m. 
away,  56,000  more  who  were  only  hindered 
from  falling  upon  what  was  now  Lee's  rear  by 
the  10,000  left  with  Early.  Hooker's  defen- 
sive line  was  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
C  the  main  front  facing  southward,  the  upper 
and  lower  curves  looking  west  and  east.  The 
corps  and  diviwons  were  somewhat  broken  up. 
Meade  was  on  the  left,  nearest  Fredericksbnrg, 
Slocum  in  the  centre,  Howard  on  the  right. 
The  corps  of  Couch  and  Sickles  were  mamly 
in  reserve,  but  a  division  from  each  waa  thrnst 
forward  into  the  front  fine.  Howard's  position 
was  weakly  posted,  being  in  military  phrase  "  in 
the  air;"  but  as  the  enemy  were  wholly  on 
the  left,  hardly  reaching  to  the  eenti-e,  it  was 
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thought  safe.  Skirmishers  pushed  into  tJie 
woods  infonned  Lee  that  the  Union  front  was 
Tinassailahle ;  but  a  cavalry  reconnoisaaoce  dis- 
closed tlie  exposed  situation  of  the  Cnion  right, 
and  during  the  night  Lee  and  Jackson  resolved 
to  attack  there.  To  do  this  tiie  confederate 
force  must  be  divided.  Jackson  with  30,000 
men  was  to  move  by  a  forest  road  around  the 
Union  position,  whUe  Lee  with  30,000  kept  up 
A  show  in  front.  Jackson  moved  at  daybreak ; 
a  mile  of  dense  forest  shut  him  fl-om  the  view 
of  the  enemy ;  only  about  9  o'clock  the  road 
crossed  a  bare  hill,  over  which  the  long  col- 
umn was  plainly  seen  moving.  It  was  dearly 
a  movement  in  force,  but  its  object  was  uncer- 
tain. The  road  jnst  there  ran  southward,  the 
direction  which  a  retreat  would  probably  take ; 
but  it  might  be  for  offence  upon  the  right,  and 
Howard  was  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
especially  to  throw  out  pickets  in  hie  front. 
At  3  o'clock  Jackson  had  accomplished  his 
circuit  of  15  m.,  which  brought  him  within  8 
m.  of  the  point  irom  which  he  had  set  out.  He 
halted  to  form  bis  men  in  an  open  space  2  m. 
to  the  west  of  Howard's  position.  Scouts 
creeping  through  the  woods  discovered  the 
Union  iatrenchments  angnarded ;  the  arms 
were  stacked,  the  men  preparing  their  dinner. 
At  5  o'clock  Jackson  burst  upon  them  down 
the  road  and  through  the  woods  an  each  side. 
The  regiments  on  whom  the  shock  first  fell  scat- 
tered without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  whole  coips 
broke  in  disorder,  and  swarmed  down  the  rood 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  Chancellorsville.  But 
the  pursuers  were  checked  from  two  qnarters. 
All  day  Leo  kept  np  a  noisy  d^oonstration  on 
Hooker's  front.  Pleasonton,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  a  horse  battery,  bad 
pushed  a  little  into  the  woods,  and  finding 
nothing  for  cavah-y  to  do  was  riding  leisurely 
back.  He  came  upon  an  open  space,  now  filled 
with  men,  ambulauoes,  tmd  guns,  the  debris  of 
a  part  of  Howard's  corps.  The  low  under- 
wood was  swarming  with  the  enemy.  He  or- 
dered one  regiment  to  charge  into  the  woods 
to  check  the  pursuit  fw  a  few  minutes,  while 
with  the  other  he  bronght  up  his  horse  bat- 
tery, got  a  score  of  -other  guna  into  position, 
and  had  all  of  them  double-shotted  wi£h  can- 
ister and  pointed  low.  The  check  given  by  the 
eavalry  to  the  confederates  was  but  momen- 
tary: they  dashed  straight  toward  the  guns, 
but  their  line  was  swept  back  by  the  artillery ; 
j^in  and  agtun  they  pressed  on,  and  were 
again  repelled,  and  at  last  fell  back  into  the 
cover  of  the  forest.  As  the  Union  line  had 
been  placed,  Hooker  had  at  Chancellorsville 
only  Berry's  division  of  Sickles's  corps  and  a 
brigade  of  Couch's.  With  Berry's  division  he 
vainly  tried  to  check  the  fu^tivea,  some  of 
whom  were  shot  down  by  his  staff.  Berry's 
division  then  pressed  strdght  through  the  fly- 
ing crowd,  and  poured  a  fire  of  artillery  up 
the  road  and  into  the  woods.  This  brought 
the  pursuers  to  a  stand.  Jackson,  with  a  small 
escort,  had  ridden  out  to  reconnoitre.    Tum- 


back,  ho  was  fired  upon  by  h 
who  mistook  the  company  for  e 
rec^ved  several  wounds,  from  which  he  died 
week  latei-.  Hill,  the  nest  in  rank,  was 
also  wounded  soon  after,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  Stuart.  In  this  action  Hooker 
bad  suffered  nothing  beyond  the  partial  disor- 
ganization of  Howard's  corps,  the  weakest  in 
the  army;  the  ground  lost  was  of  no  conse- 
quence; and  moreover  Reynolds's  large  corps 
arrived  dui'ing  the  night  from  Fredericksburg. 
— On  Sunday  morning.  May  3,  Hooker  still 
stood  on  the  defeiteive;  he  indeed  ordered  a 
new  fine  to  be  drawn  np,  to  which  he  might 
fall  hack  in  ease  of  need.  Lee  had  in  the  mean 
lime  communicated  with  Stuart,  and  given  or- 
ders that  "those  people  should  be  pressed." 
Hooker  now  had  at  and  about  Chancellorsville 
falJy  78,000  effective  men;  Lee  proposed  to 
press  him  in  his  intrenchments  with  harelv 
50,000.  The  Union  force  was  all  together ;  tlio 
confederates  were  separated  by  six  milee  of  al- 
most pathless  forest,  and  it  depended  upon  the 
chances  of  battle  whether  these  could  be  re- 
united. Moreover,  Sedgwiok,  who  had  with 
him  27,000.  might  fairly  he  expected  to  be  able 
to  drive  off  the  10,000  of  Early,  and  appear  on 
the  field,  as  he  was  now  ordered  to  do.  Then, 
could  both  commanders  concentrate  their 
whole  force.  Hooker  would  have  85,000,  Lee 
at  most  60,000.  Hooker's  line  now  formed 
three  sides  of  nn  irregular  square.  The  left, 
facing  eastward,  was  held  by  Hancock's  divi- 
sion of  Couch'e  corps;  the  centre  bySlocnm; 
the  right,  facing  westward,  by  Sickles  and 
French's  division  of  Couch's  corps.  Eejnolds 
was  halted  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  ex- 
treme right;  Meade  was  partly  in  reserve,  and 
partly  guarding  the  road  leading  to  the  rivei' ; 
Howard  was  on  the  extreme  letl,  where  no  at- 
tack was  anticipated.  These  last  three  coits 
took  no  part  in  the  action  of  the  day.  Sickles's 
extreme  left  had  been  at  Hazle  Grove,  appa- 
rently pushed  beyond  the  general  line,  and 
exposed  to  attack.  Hooker  directed  him  to 
withdraw  from  that  position,  which  was  im- 
mediately seized  by  Stnort,  who  planted  there 
a  battery  of  30  guns.  This  was  the  most 
important  point  on  the  field,  for  the  artil- 
lery there  commanded  Chancellorsville  and 
completely  enfiladed  the  whole  Union  cen- 
tre. As  the  morning  fog  lifted,  Stuart  moved 
to  attack  Sickles;  tlie  attack  was  hotly  made 
and  fiercely  repelled.  At  length  Sickles's  am- 
munition fell  short,  and  he  aied  for  support. 
His  demand  came  at  an  unpropitious  moment. 
Hooker  had  been  leaning  against  a  pillar  at 
Chancellorsville ;  a  half-spent  shot  from  Haale 
Grove  stiTick  this,  and  Hooker  fell  insensible 
from  the  concussion.  There  was  no  one  to 
send  support  (o  Sickles,  though  the  two  corps 
of  Ee3Tiolds  and  Meade,  f^^ther  outnum- 
bering Stuart's  whole  force,  were  wholly  dis- 
engi^ed.  Half  of  either  of  these  would  have 
been  enough  to  insure  victory;  for,  Stuart's 
attack  repelled,  the  remainder  of  Hooker's 
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disengaged  force  sweeping  around  would  have 
enreloped  the  broken  corps.  They  could  not 
have  carried  off  a  gun,  or  got  away  except  by 
creeping  in  squads  tlirough  tlie  forest.  TLis 
seems  to.  have  been  Hooker's  plan ;  bnt  if  SO, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  oai-rj  it  out.  Sickles, 
having  exhausted  his  ammunition,  sent  his 
now  ageless  artillery  to  the  rear,  and  fell  back 
a  little  to  a  line  which  he  would  hold  by  the 
bayonet  To  his  surprise  he  was  not  at  once 
followed,  and  looking  to  his  front,  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  broken  up  and  defeated.  Just  at 
this  moment  French,  with  a  single  division, 
had  struck  Stuart's  left  and  forced  it  back 
for  a  space.  This  was  the  only  offensive  move- 
ment made  on  that  day  by  any  part  of  Hooker's 
force.  Stuart  then  rallied  his  whole  force, 
and  in  turn  repelled  French.  All  this  lime 
Lee,  with  the  divisions  of  Anderson  and  Mo- 
Laws,  had  assailed  the  Umon  centre,  which 
Slocum  was  holding  under  the  enfilading  fire 
from  tlie  30  guns  at  Hazte  Grove,  bat  always 
edging  to  the  right  to  unite  with  Stuart  This 
jnnotion  was  effected  at  10  o'clock,  when  the 
battle  there  stiULung  in  even  scale.  Both  sides 
had  suffered  severely.  Stuart,  out  of  the  2S,000 
which  he  had  in  the  morning,  had  lost  6,000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  1,500  prisoners; 
Sickles  and  French  had  lost  5,000  out  of  23,000. 
The  united  confederate  force,  about  42,000 
strong  after  its  losses,  converged  toward  Chan- 
cellorsville.  In  their  way  stood  Sickles,  French, 
and  Siocum,  with  10,000  less,  while  not  two 
miles  distant  on  either  hand  were  Reynolds, 
Meade,  and  Howard,  with  43,000,  not  a  rep- 
ment  of  which  moved  at  this  extreme  moment 
toward  the  scene  of  conflict  The  stress  of 
the  combined  attack  fell  upon  Sickles.  Five 
times  the  assault  was  repelled;  then  all  at  once 
the  whole  Union  line  melted  away,  Sickles's 
corps  first  yielding  the  position.  Couch  had 
by  this  time  assumed  some  sort  of  command, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  ordera  the  whole  army 
fell  back  to  the  position  which  had  been  marked 
out  during  the  previous  night.  As  a  defensive 
position  to  be  held  gainst  a  superior  force,  it 
was  an  excellent  one.  It  formed  a  sharp  curve, 
the  apex  nearly  a  mile  back  of  Ohancelloraville, 
and  the  sides  stretching  to  the  river  and  cover- 
ing the  fords.  Each  flank  was  protected  by 
a  small  stream,  with  densely  wooded  banks. 
The  front  could  be  approached  only  by  a  few 
rough  roads.  Lee  was  on  the  point  of  order- 
ii^  an  attack,  when  he  I'eceived  tidings  that 
Sedgwick  had  carried  the  heighta  at  Freder- 
icksburg, and  Early  was  unable  to  hold  the 
new  position  which  he  had  taken  np.  Lee 
sent  four  brigades  which  had  suffered  least, 
and  a  series  of  sharp  conflicts  ensued,  neither 
side  gaining  any  important  advantage.  Night 
coming  on,  both  armies  slept  upon  the  field. — 
No  army  ever  stood  in  greater  peril  than  did 
that  of  the  confederates  on  Monday  morning. 
All  counted,  it  numbered  less  than  50,000  ef- 
fective men.  Stuart  and  Anderson  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  with  80,000,  confronted  Hooker 


with  70,000;  sni  miles  to  the  east  wasMcLaws 
with  10,000 ;  three  miles  southward  was  Early 
with  9,000.  Sedgwick  had  lost  heavily,  but  he 
still  had  as  many  as  McLaws  and  Early  to- 
gether. It  was  hardly  posable  that  Hooker 
would  not  discover  the  situation,  and  either 
attack  Stuart  with  more  than  two-fold  num- 
bers, or,  leaving  enough  to  hold  him  in  check, 
fall  upon  McLaws,  who  would  thus  be  crushed 
between  two  superior  forces,  Lee's  only  hope 
lay  in  dislodging  Sedgwick,  so  he  still  further 
weakened  Stuart  by  detaching  Anderson  with 
10,000  men  to  the  support  of  McLawa  and 
Early,  who  had  now  effected  a  junction.  The 
whole  force,  37,000  strong,  was  at  noon  di- 
rected against  Sedgwick,  who  with  18,000 
assumed  a  defend ve  position.  There  was  some 
skirmishing  during  the  afternoon,  but  no  serious 
action  took  place  till  6  o'oloet  when  Ander- 
son forced  Sedgwick's  right,  under  Howe,  back 
to  a  strong  position  near  the  Rappahannock. 
Hooker  meanwhile  bad  sent  contradictory  or- 
ders to  Sedgwick.  In  the  morning  he  was  told 
to  reeross  the  Rappahannock,  if  he  thought 
best;  at  11  o'clock  lie  was  directed  to  remain 
where  he  was.  During  the  night  he  was 
again  told  to  cross;  a  few  minutes  later  an 
order  countermanding  this  was  sent;  but  it 
was  not  received  until  the  former  one  had 
been  obeyed,  and  it  was  too  late  to  return, 
for  the  enemy  had  t^en  a  position  whiea 
commanded  the  bridge.  But  during  the  night 
Hooker  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  Ills 
own  position,  and  threw  up  new  intrenchmenta 
to  cover  the  bridges.  Lee  moved  toward  these, 
apparently  intendli^  to  assault.  But  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  a  fierce  storm  arose.  The  river 
rose  rapidly,  submerging  the  approaches  to  the 
bridges;  one  of  these  was  taken  down  to 
piece  out  the  other,  and  over  this  the  Union 
army  retreated  during  the  night  without  being 
perceived.  An  analyas  of  the  official  reports 
on  both  sides  shows  that  the  Union  loss  in  this 
series  of  actions  was  about  17,000,  of  which 
there  were  13,000  killed  and  wounded  and 
5,000  missing;  that  of  the  confederates  about 
13,000,  of  which  10,300  were  killed  and 
wounded,  aud  2,700  missing.  Of  the  Union 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  7,000  were 
in  the  two  corps  of  Sickles  and  Sedgwick; 
4,400  in  those  of  Slocum,  Oouch,  and  Howard; 
and  only  600  in  those  of  Meade  and  Reynolds. 
Of  the  missing,  2,000  were  from  the  corps 
of  Howard,  which  numbered  only  11,000.  Of 
the  confederate  killed  and  wounded,  6,800 
were  in  the  three  divisons  under  Stuart,  which 
ori^naUy  numbered  30,000.  Hooker  himseff 
said  that  he  had  more  men  than  he  could  use ; 
that  he  "had  fought" no  battle,"  because  he 
could  not  get  his  men  into  position  to  do  so ; 
and  that  he  had  failed  in  the  enterprise  which 
had  been  so  brilliantly  begun  from  causes  "  of 
a  character  not  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented 
by  any  human  sagacity  or  resources." — The 
cavalry  expedition  under  Stoneman  was  equally 
abortive.    The  main  body  went  to  within  80 
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m.  N".  W.  of  Richmond,  where  it  was  separated 
into  ais.  One  struck  the  Jardes  River  canal, 
and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  destroy  the 
aqueduct  across  the  Eivanna  river;  one  rode 
to  within  two  miles  of  Richmond,  passing  clear 
through  the  onter  defences,  and  destroying 
a  railroad  station ;  four  others  tore  «[>  a  few 
rails  on  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  which 
was  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition,  hnt 
doing  so  little  iiyui'j  that  in  three  days  the 
trains  were  agam  nmuin^.  The  scattered 
i>odies  at  leugui  made  their  way  back,  cross- 
ing the  Rappahannock  May  8. 

CHANCEBV.  By  this  term  is  designated  the 
English  system  of  equity,  which  in  a  modified 
form  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  The  name,  according  to  Coke,  was  de- 
rired  a  caneellandD,  because  it  was  the  office  of 
the  chancellor  to  cancel  letters  patent  of  the 
king  which  had  been  improvidently  issned. 
Others,  as  Spelnmn  and  Cowell,  suppose  that 
it  ori^nated  a  eancellk,  that  is,  lattice  work, 
by  which  the  crowd  was  shut  off,  an  etymolt^y 
which  is  supported  by  the  analogous  case  of 
the  title  of  uie  legal  profes^on  in  England  and 
this  country,  which  is  taken  from  tJie  bar  or 
rwling  by  which  practidng  lawyers  were  en- 
closed and  separated  from  other  attendants  in 
conrt.  The  system  which  the  name  designates 
is  as  peculiar  as  its  title.  There  are  several 
theories  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  bi-anch 
of  jurisprudence  has  been  developed.  One  is 
that  it  was  a  usurpation  by  the  chancellors, 
who  were  at  an  early  period  ecclesiastics,  and 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  common  law.  This 
was  nmntMnea  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  while 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  vigorously 
resisted  the  attempt  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Ellesmere  to  ^ve  relief  agmnst  a  judgment  in 
the  king's  bench,  which  had  been  notoriondy 
obtained  by  fraud.  The  parties  and  their  soli- 
citors and  counsel  were  indicted  for  questioning 
the  judgment;  bnt  the  matter  having  been 
brought  before  the  king,  he  decided  in  favor  of 
the  courte  of  equity,  but  putting  his  decision 
merely  upon  an  arbitary  discretion,  which  he 
elMraed  as  his  prerogative.  The  jurisdiction 
of  actions  by  the  court  of  chancery  took  its 
rise  from  a  device  of  ecclesiastical  chancellore 
to  evade  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  that  is  to 
say,  statutes  prohibiting  the  grant  of  lands  to 
religious  houses.  Instead  of  a  grant  of  the 
lands  directly  to  the  parties  thus  disabled  to 
take,  the  practice  was  introdjiced  of  making  a 
grant  to  a  person  who  was  under  no  disability, 
bat  for  the  use  of  religious  oorporations  or  per- 
sons ;  and  in  chancery  it  was  held  that  the  use 
was  binding  in  conscience,  and  could  be  en- 
forced. It  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ju- 
risdiction of  this  class  of  cases  that  John  Wal- 
tham,  chancellor  of  Richard  11.,  adopted  the 
gubpcena,  which  hae  ever  since  been  the  pro- 
cess for  commencing  a  suit  in  equity.  To  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  this  innovation,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  writs  for  the 
oommencement  of  suits  in  the  different  courts. 


though  issned  from  the  office  of  the  chancellor, 
which  was  called  officina  juttitiee,  were  re- 
turnable not  to  the  office  from  which  issued, 
but  to  the  courts  where  snch  suits  were  to  bo 
prosecuted.  But  the  chancellor  citumed  to 
have  authority  from  sometliing  contained  in 
one  of  the  statutes  to  compel  parties  to  appear 
in  clmncoiy  and  answer  in  respect  to  a  use. 
So  far  there  is  some  color  for  tlie  charge  of 
usurpation  of  authority  for  ecclesiastical  ad- 
vantage ;  but  when  by  act  of  parliament,  passed 
shortly  afterward,  uses  were  made  subject  to 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  the  same  as  the  lands 
themselves,  the  doctrine  of  the  court  was 
found  to  be  beneficial  otherwise  as  a  relief 
from  restraints  upon  the  alienation  of  property 
which  had  long  existed.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry 
IV,  and  V.  the  commons  attempted  unsuccess- 
fijUy  to  suppress  the  writ  of  subpoena,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  take  away  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  chancery ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  had  become  the  regular 
practice  of  the  court  to  entertain  actions  com- 
menced by  that  process.  The  statute  of  uses, 
27  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  uses  were  executed, 
that  is  to  say,  transferred  into  possesMon, 
seemed  likely  to  oust  the  chancellor  of  his 
new  jurisdiction,  as  the  courts  of  common  law 
thereupon  took  cognizance  of  a  use  as  being 
the  real  ownership  of  land ;  but  by  a  narrow 
construction  of  the  law,  by  which  only  one  uso 
was  recognized,  the  court  of  chanceiy  was 
enabled  to  regain  its  power.  Thus  a  convey- 
ance to  A,  for  the  use  of  B,  in  trust  for  0,  was 
held  (o  be  a  use  executed  in  B,  and  tlie  trust 
for  C  remained  and  might  be  enforced  in 
equity.  Gradually  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  extended  to  a  gi'cat  variety  of  other  cases, 
some  of  which  were  ci^nizable  by  common 
law  courts.  For  the  most  part,  however,  ita 
province  was  to  give  relief  when  the  forms 
or  rules  of  the  common  law  could  give  none. 
Common  instances  of  this  were  afforded  in 
the  case  of  penalties  and  forfeitures.  At  com- 
mon law,  the  penalty  of  a  bond  was  deemed 
the  debt  upon  non-performance  of  the  condi- 
tion, and  judgment  was  recovered  accordingly ; 
but  in  chancery  tbe  amount  really  due  was 
considered  to  be  the  debt,  and  on  tender  there- 
of with  costs  of  suit  at  any  time  before  judg- 
ment a  stay  of  proceedings  was  granted.  So 
oa  to  mortg^e :  at  common  law  the  land  was 
forfeited  upon  non-payment  of  the  debt  when 
due;  but  in  chancery  relief  was  given  upon 
subsequent  payment  or  tender  of  the  real  debt. 
The  same  doctrine  was  extended  to  pledges, 
and  to  other  personal  contracts  subject  to  a 
penalty  or  involving  a  forfeiture.  In  many  of 
these  eases  the  rules  of  law  graduallj'  conform- 
ed to  equitable  principles ;  as  for  mstance,  a 
judgment  upon  a  bond,  although  nominally 
for  the  penalty,  could  be  enforced  only  tor  the 
amount  really  due;  and  so  mortgaged  lands 
could  not  be  retained  after  tender  of  the  real 
debt,  and  this  led  to  the  process  of  filing  a 
bill  in  chancery  by  the  mortgagee  in  order  to 
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acquire  tlie  absolute  title.  In  genoi-al,  how- 
ever, all  courts,  chancery  included,  must  give 
the  aaine  effect  to  positive  lawa,  and  must  be 
sntg«ct  to  the  same  rules  of  interpretation,  and 
there  might  he  cases  of  extreme  hardship  in 
which  equity  oouM  afford  no  relief  whatever. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  oii^al  jansdiction  chan- 
cery gave  relief  against  fraud,  accident,  or  mis- ' 
take  in  contracts,  and  for  this  pnrpose  might 
set  aside  written  instrnraents,  or  reform  them 
to  mal:e  them  conform  to  the  real  agreement 
of  the  paitiea;  might  take  acconnta  in  partner- 
ship or  other  mutual  dealings  which  were  too 
comirtes  to  he  properly  tried  hy  jury ;  might 
compel  the  specific  performance  of  contrncts 
for  flie  conveyance  of  lands,  and  in  a  very  few 
other  eases  where  the  recovery  of  damages 
would  be  an  inadequate  remedy;  might  com- 
pel the  execution  of  trusts,  either  express  or 
implied,  and  exercise  a  general  snperviuon' 
over  charities.  The  chancellor  had  also  com- 
mitted to  him  the  general  custody  of  infants, 
idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  appointed  gnardians 
of  their  persons  and  estates,  to  act  under  the 
direclJon  of  the  court.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  its  jurisdiction  was  the 
issuing  of  injunctions  to  stay  proceedings  in 
otlier  courts  where  they  were  being  taken 
against  equity,  to  stay  waste,  to  restrain  in- 
fringements of  patents  or  copyrights,  to  pre- 
vent nuisances,  to  eujoin  the  negotiation  of 
bills,  &c.,  where  the  party  would  be  deprived 
of  a  remedy  thereby,  and  generally  to  prevent 
irremediable  injury.  In  many  cases  it  aided 
the  courts  pi  law,  by  eompeUing  parties  to 
suits  in  them  to  make  discovery  of  facts,  by 
|>erpetuating  testimony  otherwise  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  and  sometimes  hy  ei^joining  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  iuequitable  defence.  Proceedings 
in  equity  have  differed  from  those  at  law  prin- 
cipally in  thi-ee  partionlars;  1,  in  the  proofs, 
the  complainant  being  at  liberty  to  compel  the 
defendant  to  give  evidence  by  his  answer;  2, 
in  the  mode  of  trial,  which  formerly  was  by 
taking  the  written  depoationa  of  witnesses, 
upon  which  the  judge  passed  without  the  aid 
of  a  jury ;  and  3,  in  the  mode  of  reUef,  which 
at  law  waa  usually  the  award  of  damages,  while 
in  equity  a  specific  execution  of  contracts  might, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  some  cases  be  compelled, 
and  in  others  damages  might  be  anticipated 
and  enjoined. — Equitable  remedies  have  until 
recently  been  administered  in  England  by  " 
lord  high  cliancellor,  assisted  by  three  ' 
chancellors  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
also  by  two  lords  justices  atting  with  the  chan- 
cellor as  a  court  of  appeal.  Foimerly  the  court 
of  exdieqner  also  had  equitable  jurisdiction. 
The  court;  of  chancery  was  formerly  the  sub- 
ject of  very  serious  complaints  becanse  of  its 
delays  and  expenses,  but  these  were  obviated 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  theabolition  of  the 
office  of  master  in  chancery,  and  by  giving  the 
court  authority  to  order  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  in  open  court,  and  .in  its  discretion  to 
"~ "  jury  for  the  ti-iai  of  disputed  quea- 
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tiona  of  fact.  Xven  these,  lioivever,  have  not 
satisfied  the  demands  of  reform.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  sentiment  haa 
been  growing  and  strengthening  in  England 
that  the  distinctions  between  law  and  equity, 

their  priaciples  as  well  as  in  their  adminis- 
tration, were  nnnecessary,  illogical,  expensive, 
and  vexatious ;  and  this  has  culminated  at  last 

the  act  of  Aug.  5,  1873,  matured  and  su|i- 
ported  by  the  lord  chancellor  himself,  which 
consolidates  all  the  superior  courts  of  England, 
including  the  conrt  of  chancery,  into  one  su- 
preme court  of  England,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and,  without 
distinguishing  between  law  and  equity,  to  ad- 
minister justice  on  equitable  principles.  The 
old  forms  of  pleading  are  abolished ;  the  sum- 
mons by  which  the  suit  is  commenced  is  in- 
dorsed with  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
claim  made  or  the  relief  or  remedy  sought,  the 
defendant  flies  a  statement  of  his  defence,  and 
theplaintiffrepliesifareplyianeedful.  Causes 
will  be  tried  before  one  or  more  of  tlie  judges, 
sitting  with  or  without  assessors  or  a  jury,  or 
may  be  sent  to  a  referee  for  hearing.  (See 
CocET.) — In  the  jurisprudence  of  nearly  all  the 
United  States  equity  law  is  administered  by  the 
same  judges  who  at  in  law  cases,  but  under  the 
forms  prevaihng  in  England  before  the  recent 
changes.  Some  of  the  individual  states  have 
never  had  any  distinct  equity  system,  but 
in  these  equitable  remedies  have  to  some  ex- 
tent been  administered  under  legal  forms.  In 
others  there  has  been  a  separate  court  of 
equity;  in  others  still  equity  law  has  been  ad- 
mmistered  by  the  law  judges  as  under  the 
federal  system.  New  York  led  off  in  1848 
with  a  code  which  abolished  ali  the  forms  of 
aetion,  and  substituted  a  simple  statement  of 
the  party's  ease  in  a  complaint  for  the  former 
declaration  at  law  and  bill  in  equity ;  thereby 
seeking  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  law 
and  equity.  Several  other  states  have  followed 
this  example. 

CHlNDiXlUfiOBE,  a  French  colony  in  India, 
on  the  Hoogly,  17  m.  N.  of  Calcutta;  pop.  about 
29,000,  of  whom  a  few  hundred  are  Europeans 
and  therest  Hindoos.  The  settlement  includes, 
besides  the  town,  an  island  in  the  river  and 
several  villages,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  40,000,  The  quays  of  the  town  ai-e 
flue,  and  the  streets  are  in  good  condition ;  yet 
it  presents  a  dilapidated  appearance,  tiiough 
Ihef  e  are  vestiges  of  former  splendor  and  many 
Hindoo  temples.  The  main  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  ts  raiai^  oattie.  The  principal  ex- 
port is  opium. — This  settlement  waa  ceded  in 
1688  to  the  French  East  India  company,  and 
flourished  under  Dupleix.  The  English  cap- 
tured the  town  in  1757,  and  dismantled  the  for- 
tifications. Eestored  to  France  in  1763,  it  again 
became  an  English  possession  in  1793.  In 
1816  it  wasreturned  to  France,  but  has  lost  al- 
most all  its  former  importance. 

CHANDLEK,  Klcbard,  an  English  archteolo^, 
bom  at  Elson,  Hampshire,  in  1738,  died  at 
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Tilehurst,  Berkshire,  Feb.  9, 1810.  lie  stu<iied 
at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  held  various  livings 
in  Hants,  travelled  extensively  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  other  eountJies,  and  in  1800  was 
appointed  i-eotor  at  Tilehnrst,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  hia  life.  His  works  iiiclude  a  cele- 
brated edition,  undei'taken  nnder  the  auspicea 
of  the  Oxford  univeraity,  of  the  Marmora  Oxo- 
nkmia  (1T63) ;  "  The  Ionian  Antiquities,  or 
Buios  of  Magn^cent  and  Famous  Buildings  in 
Icinia,"  published  jointly  with  the  artists  Revett 
and  Pars,  his  fellow  travellers,  as  the  result  of 
their  esplorations  under  the  auspices  of  the 
dilettanti  society  (3  vols,  tbi.,  London,  1769- 
1800) ;  and  Tvieriptiones  AnfiqwB,  &c.  (Oxford, 
17T4).  He  left  a  life  of  William  WaynBete, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder  of  Magda- 
len college,  which  was  published  in  181  J.  His 
most  remarkable  productions  are  his  "Traveb 
in  Aaa  Minor  "  ^Oxford,  1775),  and  in  Greece 
(177B),  which  pi'oved  veiy  useftil  to  Barth^le- 
my  in  the  preparation  of  his  Anaeharais.  8er- 
Tois  and  BarhiS  dn  Bocage  corrected  some 
of  the  errors  of  these  works  in  their  French 
translation  (3  vols.,  Eiom,  1806).  A  new  Eng- 
lish edition,  with  notes  by  Eevett,  was  publish- 
ed by  the  Rev.  R.  Ohurton,  with  a  biography 
of  tlie  author  (3  vols.  8vo,  1836).  Chandler 
also  prepared,  in  vindication  of  Homer's  descrip- 
tions, a  "History  of  Ilinm,  or  Troy,"  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  works  (first  part,  London, 
1803). 

CHANDLEK,  S>mncl,  an  English  theologian, 
bom  at  Hungerford,  Berkshire,  in  1693,  died  in 
I»ndon,  May  8, 1766.  He  was  the  son  of  a  non- 
conformist clergyman,  and  had  for  fellow  pa- 
pils  Joseph  Butier,  author  of  the  "Analogy," 
and  Thomas  Seeker,  afterward  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  completed  his  studies  in  Ley- 
den,  and  became  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Peckham.  Tlie  Sontb  sea  bubble  of  1730  swal- 
lowing Tip  his  wife's  fortune,  he  embarked  in 
the  book  trade  in  London,  while  continuing  to 
preaob,  and  was  selected  with  Dr.  Lardner  as 
an  evening  lecturer  to  a  dissenting  congrega- 
tion in  the  Old  Jewry,  of  which  he  was  diosen 
pastor  in  17S6,  and  remmned  so  till  his  death, 
40  years  after.  He  received  thedegreeof  D.  D. 
firon  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian 
societies.  In  1760  he  delivered  a  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Gteorge  II.,  in  which  that"  monarch 
was  likened  to  David;  whereupon  a  pamphlet 
appeared,  embodying  Bayle's  disparaging  esti- 
mate of  the  Hebrew  king.  Chandler  replied 
to  the  pamphlet,  and  was  thus  led  to  writ«  his 
"  Critical  History  of  David  "  (3  vols.,  London, 
1766),  which  is  his  most  elaborate  work.  He 
wrote  "A  Vindication  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion." (1726),  "A  History  of  Persecution" 
(1736),  and  several  volumes  of  commentaries 
on  different  books  of  the  Rible.  A  collection 
of  his  sermons  was  published  after  his  death 
(4  vols.  8vo,  1768). 

CHAIijDLEE,  Thomas  Bndlrary,  D.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 


April  36,  1726,  died  at  Elizabethtown,  N".  J., 
June  17,  1790,  lie  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1745,  in  1747  was  appointed  catechist  and 
lay  reader  in  St.  Jolin's  clmrch,  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  and  in  J751  went  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  episcopal  ordination.  Up- 
on his  return  he  was  made  rector  of  St  John's 
church,  and  in  176G  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  the  univerwty  of  Oxford.  In  the 
discussions  which  preceded  the  war  of  tiie  rev- 
olution, he  rendered  himself  unpopulai-  by  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  the  British  government. 
ParUy  on  this  account,  and  partly  to  obtain 
medical  advice,  he  went  to  England  in  1775, 
where  he  remained  10  years,  occupying  him- 
self in  study  and  writing,  and  receiving  a  sal- 
ary of  £60  from  the  society  for  tiie  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  and  an  annuity  of  £200  from  the 
British  government,  which  after  his  death  con- 
■ferred  a  pension  upon  his  widow.  On  the 
concluMon  of  peace  in  1788,  his  congregation 
requested  him  to  resume  Ms  position  as  their 
rector.  He  returned  to  Elizabethtown  in  1 786, 
but  in  exceedingly  ill  health.  A  cancerous 
affection  had  developed  itself  upon  his  face, 
which  greatly  disfigured  hini,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, which  had  been  offered  him  while  in  Eng- 
land. After  his  return  to  America  he  never 
attempted  to  perform  any  public  service,  but 
occasionally  walked  out  with  his  face  covered 
by  a  handkerchief.  The  vestry  did  not  think 
proper,  however,  to  appoint  another  rector, 
and  in  compliance  with  their  request  he  con- 
sented to  ret^  the  station  during  his  life. 
He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  Episcopacy,  and 
in  1767  published  "An  Appeal  to  tlie  Public 
in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Amer- 
ica." Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  work 
it  was  attacked  mmultaneously  from  various 

Suarters,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  Chaoncy  of 
oston,  who  publi^ed  an  answer  in  behalf  of 
the  non-Episcopal  churches.  To  this  Chandler 
replied  in  1769;  Chauncy  r^oiued,  and  in  1771 
Chandler  responded  in  a  third  pamphlet. 

CHINDOS,  Bir  Johi,  an  English  soldier,  bom 
at  Radborne  early  in  the  14th  century,  fell  in 
battle  at  Lussac,  Poitou,  in  1369.  He  was 
tlie  elder  son  of  Sir  Edward  Ohandos,  and  one 
of  the  original  knights  of  the  garter.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Creoy  and  Poitiers,  and 
received  from  Edward  lU.,  besides  other  fa- 
vors, a'  barony  and  the  title  of  vice  chamber- 
Ian.  The  victory  at  Auray  in  1364,  in  favor 
of  the  earl  of  Montfort,  son-iu-law  of  Edward 
III.,  as  duke  of  Brittany,  against  Charles  de 
Blois,  was  chiefly  due  to  his  valor.  He  pro- 
cured the  liberation  of  his  antagonist  Bertrand 
du  Guescliu,  won  renown  on  various  other 
occasions,  and  became  constable  of  Aqnitaine 
and  seneschal  of  Poitou.  The  king  of  France 
exclaimed  on  his  death  that  Chandos  was  the 
only  warrior  who  could  have  made  pence 
between  him  and  Edward.  He  was  buried 
at  Mortemer,  near  Neufch3tel.  Froissart  and 
other  historians  praise  his  virtues  and  heroism. 
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GHANCARIVIEB,  Nltolna  lane  Tbeodnle,  a  French 
general,  born  at  Auton,  April  26,  1793,  He 
was  educated  iit  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr, 
served  as  a  lientenant  in  the  campaign  of  1833 
ill  SpaiD,  and  finally  entered  the  royal  guards. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  went  to  Africa, 
where  he  soon  distingnished  himself,  and  be- 
came brigadier  general  in  1840,  and  general  of 
division  in  1843.  In  1847  t!ie  duke  d'Anmale, 
being  governor  general  of  Algeria,  caused 
Ohangamier  to  be  put  in  command  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Algiers,  and  on  the  revolntion  of  Feb- 
ruary resigned  the  governorship  into  his  hands. 
Gen.  Oavaignao  haTing  been  appointed  to  this 
ofBce  by  the  repnblican  government,  Ohan- 
gamier repaired  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
nmbasBador  to  Berlin,  but  did  not  leave  Paris, 
his  services  being  required  there  to  protect  the 
national  assembly.  Wlien  Cavaignao  became 
minister  of  war,  Changarnier  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  governor  general  of  Algeria, 
which  post  ho  held  for  five  months.  Having 
been  elected  to  the  national  assembly,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  national  gnards.  When  Lonis 
Napoleon  became  president,  Ohangamier  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  regular  troops, 
known  as  the  army  of  Paris.  He  prevented 
outbreaks  on  Jan,  29  and  June  13,  1849,  and 
supported  Louis  Napoleon  for  a  considerable 
time,  exciting  the  distrust  of  the  republicans. 
But  he  afterward  strenuously  opposed  the  presi- 
dent's measnres,  and  lost  his  command  oa  JaD. 
9,  1851.  The  project  of  the  assembly  to  place 
him  in  command  of  a  force  for  its  special  pro- 
tection against  arbitrary  proceedings  having 
fallen  to  the  groimd.  Ohangamier,  after  declai'- 
iag  that  Lonis  Napoleon  wonld  not  find  even  one 
MDgle  soldier  to  as^st  him  in  a  coup  WHat,  was 
powerless  to  prevent  that  event,  and  was  ar- 
rested Dec.  2, 18B1,  and  detained  at  Mazas  for 
about  a  month,  when  he  was  banished  from 
France,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Mechlin, 
Belgium.  la  1859  he  availed  himself  of  the 
general  amnesty  to  return  to  France.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Marshal 
Lebceu^  the  rainiater  of  war,  declined  to  avail 
himself  of  his  services ;  but  in  August  the  em- 
peror invited  him  to  come  to  Metz,  where  he 
remained  with  Bazaine,  who  employed  him  in 
initiatory  n^otiations  with  Piioce  Frederick 
Oharles,  whidi  resulted  on  Oct.  27  in  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  French  army.  Ohangamier  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  armistice  in  January,  1871,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Paris.  He  was  elected 
to  the  national  assembly  by  the  departments  of 
Gironde,  Le  Word,  and  Somme,  and  took  his 
seat  for  the  last  named  district. 

CHUiG-CBOO-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Fokien,  on  the  river  Ohang,  30 
m,  W.  of  Amoy;  iat  34°  35'  N.,  Ion.  I1T° 
60'  E; ;  pop.  estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000.  It 
lies  in  a  picturesque  valley,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  about  4i  m,  in  circumference,  in 
which  arc  foar  principal  gates  at  the  N.,  E., 
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R.,  and  W.,  not  only  forming  means  of  access 
for  roads  into  the  city,  but  also  admitting 
canals.  The  houses  are  very  well  built  but 
the  streets  are  narrow,  their  width  seldom 
exceeding  13  ft.    A  remarkable  bridge  i 
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-jgularly  piled  stone  piers,  of  which  there  are 
about  30,  nearly  30  iL  apart.  The  roadway, 
about  30  ft.  above  the  water,  is  made  of  large 
stone  blocks  resting  upon  wooden  beams. 
Chaug-choo-foo  is  the  centre  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture of  the  province,  and  its  trade  both  with, 
the  interior  and  with  foreign  ports  is  very  ac- 
tive. Large  tile  and  sugar  factories  give  com- 
mercial importance  to  the  suburbs. 

CHANG-CBOW,  or  Chuig-chM,  a  city  of  China, 
in  the  province  of  Eiang-soo,  on  Che  E.  bank 
of  the  imperial  canal,  abont  lOO  m.  N.  W.  of 
Shanghw;  Iat.  31°  55'  N.,  Ion.  119°  43'  E,  It 
is  snrronnded  by  a  waO  36  ft.  high,  and  is 
ottiei'wise  well  fortified.  Several  small  canals 
connect  it  with  the  Tai-ho  or  great  lake,  and 
its  commerce  was  formerly  very  extensive. 
Chang-ohow  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  events 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  daring  the  last  de- 
cade of  the  Taiping  rebellion.  From  18G0  to 
18(i4  the  place  formed  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  rebels,  resisting  successfully  all  the 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  imperial  troops. 
In  the  sprii^  of  the  latter  year  the  Ei^lish 
M^or  Gordon,  commanding  70,000  Chinese  in- 
structed in  foreign  tactics,  laid  siege  to  it ;  and 
on  May  11  Uie  city  was  carried  by  assanlt, 
after  a  conflict  which  ended  in  a  massacre. 
Several  thousand  Cantonese  troops,  forming 
part  of  the  garrison,  were  slaughtered  after 
the  capture;  but  about  30,000  natives  of  tlie 
province  of  Kiang-sn,  who  had  been  pressed 
into  the  rebel  service,  were  spared, 

CHANNEL  ISUItDS,  a  group  of  islands  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  in  the  English  channel, 
between  Iat.  49°  and  49°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  2* 
and  3°  45'  W.,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  France, 
between  Normandy  and  Brittany;  shortest 
distance  from  the  French  coast,  IB  m.,  and 
from  the  English  coast  at  Southampton,  IIS 
m. ;  ai-ea,  about  75  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  90,- 
563.  The  islands  are:  Jersey,  pop.  56,637; 
Guemsev,  with  the  islets  Herm  and  Jethou, 
30,667 ;  Alderney,  2,718 ;  and  Sark,  551.    The 

!)icturesque  sitaation,  the  moderate  cost  of 
iving,  the  mild  climate,  and  the  lightness  of 
the  taies  render  these  islands  a  favorite  resort, 
and  they  are  easily  accessible  by  steamers  from 
Sonthampton  and  Weymouth.  The  vemacn- 
lar  is  the  old  Norman  French,  but  the  modem 
French  is  now  used  in  the  law  courts.  Eng- 
lish is  spoken  in  the  towns.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
but  owing  to  tie  jnilmte  subdivision  of  the 
land,  agriculture  is  in  a  rather  backward  state. 
Horticulture  and  floriculture  are  flourishing. 
The  principal  manure  is  seaweed,  which  is  also 
largely  used  for  the  production  of  kelp  and 
iodine.  The  breed  of  cattle  known  as  Alder- 
neys  are  noted  for  their  small  size,  symmetry, 
and  escelleace  as  milkers.     Cattle  raising,  the 
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dairy,  and  fishing  are  the  principal  occnpations 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  exports  to  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  comprising  oidei',  wine,  apples,  and 
potatoes,  amonnted  m  18Y0  to  £457,389;  and 
the  imports,  mainly  manufactures,  wheat,  floor, 
sugar,  and  ootiee,  to  £U1G,138.  Near  Ortach 
paasage,  ahont  6  m.  W.  of  Aldemev,  are  the 
Caskets,  a  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks,  where 
Prinoe  William,  only  son  of  Henry  I.,  perished 
in  1120;  and  the  Victory  with  1,100  men  was 
lost  here  in  1744.  Many  lighthouaes  have  been 
built  off  the  islands  within  a  few  years. — Tiiese 
islands  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  are 
ihe  only  portions  of  the  former  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy now  beloi^ng  to  Great  Britain,  to 
which  they  have  been  attached  since  the  con- 
quest. They  still  retain  a  certain  independent 
status,  the  government  being  administered  by 
states,  the  members  of  which  are  partly  n»ned 
by  the  crown,  partly  chosen  by  the  people, 
while  others  sit  ex  omcio.  Each  of  the  princi- 
pal islands  has  a  military  lieutenant  governor, 
who  sits  in  the  states  as  representatJve  of  the 
crown.  The  high  sheriff  is  variously  called 
the  jjicomte  and  the  prSvSt.  The  royal  court 
in  each  island  consists  of  the  b^litf  or  judge 
and  the  jurats  or  ma^stratea.  There  is  no  tiial 
by  jury,  but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
sovereign  in  council.  The  fortifications  of  the 
islands  cost  £500,000  annually,  while  the  reve- 
nue is  only  about  £30,000. 

CH15H1NG,  Edward  Turret,  LL.  B.,  an  Ameri- 
can scholar,  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Deo.  12, 
1790,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1869. 
He  entered  Harvard  coDege  in  1804,  but  left  in 
his  junior  year  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  students  and  the  faculty,  and  did 
not  receive  his  de^ee  until  some  years  later. 
He  studied  law  in  Boston  with  his  elder  bro- 
ther, Francis  Dana  Channii^,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  hut  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. In  1817-19  he  was  editor  of  "The 
North  American  Review,"  and  afterward 
Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in 
Harvard  college  till  1861.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  "Review"  almost  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  culture  in  his  collegiate  department. 
In  1856  a  volume  containing  20  of  bis  lectures 
was  published,  with  a  memoir  by  Richard  H. 
Dana,  jr. 

CniNimtG,  Walter,  an  American  physician, 
lirother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  April  15,  1786.  He  entered  Hai-vard 
college  in  1804,  but  left  in  his  junior  year  on 
account  of  the  college  dispute  of  1807.  He 
studied  medicine  in.  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  afterwaa-d  studied  at  the 
nmversitj  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  Guy's  and  St. 
Thomas's  hospitals  in  London,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Boston  in  1812.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  lecturer,  and  in  1815  professor,  of 
obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  Har- 
vard univerwty,  which  office  he  filled  until  his 
resignation  in  1854.    In  1821  he  became 


aistant  of  Dr.  James  Jackson  as  physician  of 
the  newly  established  Massachusetts  general 
hospital,  and  labored  there  for  nearly  20  years. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical 
and  literary  periodicals,  beades  publishing 
"  Etherization  in  Childbirth,"  illustrated  by 
B81  cases  (Boston,  1848) ;  a  volume  of  "  Miscel- 
laneous Poems''  (18B1);  and  "A  Physician's 
Vacation,  or  a  Summer  inEurope"  (1858),  The 
ti-eatise  on  "  Etherization  in  Childbirth  "  at- 
tracted gi'eat  attention  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  state 
of  that  branch  of  science.  Subsequently  be 
published  "Professional  Reminiscences  of  For- 
eign Travel,"  "New  and  Old,"  and  "Reforma- 
tion of  Medical  Science"  (1857). 

CHANNUJG,  Wtinui  DIery,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  anlhor,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  7,  1780, 
died  at  Bennington,  Vt,  Oct.  2,  1842.  His 
physical  organization  was  at  once  delicate  and 
vigorous;  his  appearance  was  grave  and  re- 
flective; his  mind  was  early  occupied  by  re- 
li^ous  and  poetac  conceptions,  and  he  some- 
times startled  his  associates  by  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  would  repress  any  injustice  that 
was  attempted.  The  lessons  of  his  mother  had 
developed  his  religious  sensibility,  and  the  doc- 
trinal conversations  then  in  vc^ue  had  turned 
his  attention  to  theologyj  when  at  the  age  of 
12  be  was  sent  to  New  London,  Conn.,  to  pre- 
pare for  college.  His  father  soon  afterward  died, 
and  to  the  impression  of  the  foneral  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  revival  which  then  swept  over 
New  England  he  attributed  the  comraenoement 
of  his  decidedly  religions  life.  Esteemed  by 
his  friends  for  diligence  and  scboiai-ship,  for 
fine  powers  and  pure  habits,  he  entered  the 
fresiiman  class  of  Harvard  college  in  1794.  In 
no  single  study  superior  to  all  of  bis  classmates, 
he  surpassed  them  all  in  versatility  of  talent 
and  the  wide  range  of  his  accomplishments,  and 
espeoially  in  his  power  of  written  composition. 
As  bis  character  matured,  be  devoted  himself 
more  and  more  intently  (o  aspirations  after 
moral  greatness.  He  studied  the  Stoics,  and 
was  profoundly  moved  by  the  stem  purity 
which  they  taught.  In  reading  Hutcheson's 
essays  on  "  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  in  which  vir- 
tue is  defined  as  self-devotion  to  the  absolute 
good,  and  the  universe  described  as  a  system 
of  progressive  order  and  beauty  in  which  there 
are  infinite  possibilities  of  spiritual  destiny,  he 
attained  that  sublime  view  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  which  he  ever  after  mwntained. 
The  work  of  Ferguson  on  "  Civil  Society  "  also 
concentrated  his  enerpes  on  the  thonght  of 
social  progress.  The  study  of  Shakespeare 
gave  him  a  powerfiil  intellectual  impulse,  and 
through  life  one  of  his  chief  intellectual  pleas- 
ures was  furnished  by  recitations  from  his 
plays.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  preva- 
lent social  flotations  appears  from  the  subject 
of  the  oration,  "  The  Present  Age,"  which  he 
delivered  at  the  graduation  of  his  class.  Hav- 
!  ing  selected  the  profession  of  divinity,  he  spent 
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18  months  after  leavins  collef^e  as  tutor  in  a 
private  femilj  at  Ricliraond,  Va.,  where  his 
time  was  passed  in  agreeable  social  relations 
and  in  study,  cLiefly  of  political  and  theolo^oal 
subjects.  His  health  suffered  severely  from 
his  anxious  examination  of  specnlative  doc- 
trines, and  in  ISOO  he  returned  to  Newport 
to  continue  liis  studies.  There  he  nsed  to  al- 
temat*  between  the  public  library  and  the 
seashore,  on  which  he  afterward  affirmed  that 
he  had  passed  his  hardest  spiritual  struggjes. 
In  1801  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  having  been 
elected  regent  in  the  university,  mid  devoted 
himself  to  theological  study  and  spirittial  dis- 
cipline. He  was  intimately  connected  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  disoiple  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  whom  he  warmly  esteemed ;  and 
when  in  1803  he  received  from  the  Cambridge 
association  the  usual  approbation  to  prea«li,  it 
was  supposed  by  many  of  the  ministers  that  he 
would  enlist  on  the  side  of  extreme  orthodoxy. 
Yet,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  he  was  at  tliis 
time  an  Arian,  though  tinged  with  ethical  opin- 
ions derived  from  Dr.  Hopkins.  His  preaching 
at  once  attracted  attention  for  its  fervor  and 
solemnity,  and  both  the  Brattle  street  and  Yei- 
eral  street  societies  in  Boston  sought  to  obtain 
him  for  their  pastor.  Diffident  both  of  his 
health  and  abilities,  hu  chose  to  settle  over  the 
smaller  society  in  Federal  street,  and  was  or- 
d^ned  June  1,  1808.  His  congregation  in- 
creased with  his  reputation  for  eloquence  and 
devotion,  till  in  1809  the  old  church  was  taken 
down  to  give  place  to  one  larger.  His  whole 
spiritaal  energy  became  concentrated  in  his  la- 
bors as  pastor,  in  sermons  so  exhausting  that 
he  was  nearly  prostrated  at  their  close,  in  at- 
tendir^  prayer  meetings  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  mournii^. 
By  the  custom  of  exchanging  with  other  clergy- 
men he  became  widely  known  throughout  New 
England,  and  it  was  said  of  him  and  his  friend, 
the  younger  Buckminster,  that  they  had  intro- 
duced a  new  era  in  preaching.  When  the  disa- 
greement in  doctrine  between  the  "liberal" 
and  the  "  orthodox  "  Congregationalists  burst 
forth  into  the  Unitarian  controversy.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  liberal 
party,  and  took  an  aetive  part  in  its  defence. 
Opposed  to  the  Oalvinistic  scheme  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  was  even  more  at 
variance  with  the  views  of  Priestley  and  Bel- 
sham.  He  blended  in  his  system  views  which 
have  generally  been  deemed  discordant;  and 
without  cheeking  himself  by  dialectic  diffi- 
culties, he  threw  over  his  complex  theoli^y  the 
charms  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  and  link- 
ed it  with  schemes  of  moral  and  sodal  reform, 
During  the  period  of  most  vehement  debate 
his  pure  and  earnest  character  won  the  con- 
stant admiration  of  his  opponents.  In  1814 
he  mwried,  and  soon  after  obtmned  some  ac- 

Snnmtance  with  the  master  minds  of  Germany. 
'rom  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  reason  he  derived 
deeper  reverence  for  the  essential  power 
man ;  hj  Schelling's  intimations  of  the  divine 


everywhere  manifested,  he  was  made  more 
devoutly  conscious  of  the  universal  agency  of 
Gfld ;  and  he  was  especially  delighted  with  tlie 
heroic  stoicism  of  Fichte  and  his  assertion  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  human  will.  Hut  for  his 
greatest  pleasure  and  best  discipline  he  was 
now  indebted  to  Wordsworth,  whom  he  es- 
teemed next  to  Shakespeare.  From  this  time 
he  b^an  to  engage  more  actively  in  political 
and  philanthropic  movements.  He  delivered, 
Jane  15,  1814,  a  discourse  on  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  and  the  "goodness  of  God  in  deliver- 
ing the  Christian  world  from  military  despot- 
ism." He  early  gave  his  sympathy  and  support 
to  the  peace  movement  in  this  country  ;  and  in 
1 81 6  he  preached  a  discourse  on  war  before  the 
convention  of  the  Congregational  ministers  of 
Masaachusetta,  which  was  printed  and  widely 
circulated,  and  prepared  the  way  for  tlie  for- 
mation of  peace  societies  in  severid  of  the  states. 
Temperance,  reform  in  penitentiary  discipline, 
and  punishments,  missions,  and  Bible  distribn- 
tion  all  received  his  encouragement.  His 
church  was  always  thronged  when  he  preached, 
and  by  various  public  discourses,  among  whicii 
were  sermons  occasioned  by  political  crises,  a 
sermon  on  the  Unitarian  controversy  delivered 
at  Baltimore  in  1819,  and  his  Dudleian  lecture 
on  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity,"  delivered 
at  Oambri^  in  1831,  his  celebrity  was  extend- 
ed throughout  the  conntry.  In  1823  he  made 
a  European  tour,  saw  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge in  England,  tlie  latter  of  whom  wrote  of 
him,  "  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wis- 
dom of  love,"  and  visited  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  pas- 
toral labors  with  more  than  his  former  energy, 
till  in  1824  he  received  as  colleague  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles  Gannett;  and  from  this  time  his 
efforts  wei-e  moi-e  in  the  genei'al  fleid  of  litera- 
ture and  reform.  Hisremarkson  the  character 
and  writings  of  Milton,  his  two  articles  on  the 
life  and  character  of  Bonapai'te,  and  an  article 
on  F6nelon,  published  between  1826  and  1839, 
attained  a  very  wide  celebrity,  and  brought  him 
into  correspondence  with  several  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  persons  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. His  wi-itinf^  are  most  characteristic  and 
effective  when  treating  questions  of  Christian 
philantliropy  and  socid  reform.  In  behalf  of 
pence,  temperance,  education,  and  freedom,  he 
repeatedly  came  before  the  public,  and  he  ex- 
amiue<l  with  sympathizing  respect  and  anxious 
scrutiny  every  movement  which  promised  more 
happy  social  relations.  Without  accepting  ab- 
solutely the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  he  rem- 
onstrated against  war,  reviewing  its  crimes  and 
miseries,  in  1835,  when  there  was  danger  of 
a  rupture  with  France,  and  in  1839,  when  there 
was  a  prospect  of  conflict  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  wide  scope  which  he  gave  to  educa- 
tion is  seen  in  some  of  ijie  most  valuable  of  his 
lectures,  espedfdly  that  on  "Self-Culture,"  de- 
livered in  1839,  and  the  series  on  the  "  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Laboring  Classes,"  in  1840.  His 
;  attention  was  specially  turned  to  the  subject 
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of  slavery  by  a  winter's  residence  on  the  islanil 
of  Santa  Craz  in  1880.  His  first  efforts  were 
to  arouse  the  moral  feeling  against  slavery,  and 
it  was  not  till  1837  that  he  deemed  special  po- 
litical action  needful.  In  that  year,  by  address- 
ing a  public  meeting  in  Fanenil  Hall,  he  be- 
oame  closely  identified  before  the  public  with 
the  abolition  movement,  into  whicn  he  sought 
to  infuse  his  own  spirit  of  calmness  and  candor. 
His  work  on  "  Slavery,"  published  in  1841,  had 
a  wide  circulation,  and  the  last  public  act  of  his 
life  was  to  deliver  an  address  at  Lenos,  Haas., 
Aug.  1,  1842,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  eman- 
cipation in  the  West  Indies.  During  the  latter 
years  of  Lis  life  he  resided  in  winter  in  Boston 
and  in  snmmer  in  Newport,  and  his  death  was 
cansed  by  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  while  pur- 
sning  ft  mountain  excursion.  Dr.  Channing  be- 
longed to  the  poetic  order  of  phUosophic  minds. 
His  words  as  well  as  his  opinions  were  usually 
chmen  from  among  those  which  eipresa  the 
sunny,  hopeftil,  and  possible  view  of  things. 
He  was  buried  at  Moant  Anbam,  where  a 
monument  designed  by  his  friend  Washington 
AUston  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. — The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished m  Boston  in  1848,  in  6  vols.  ISmo,  and 
between  1870  and  1872  200,000  copies  were 
issued  by  the  American  Unitarian  association. 
In  England  a  selection  of  his  works  appeared  in 
1849  nnder  the  title,  "  Beauties  of  Chauning." 
Many  of  his  essays  have  been  translated  into 
German  at  various  times,  and  a  more  complete 
selection  trora  his  works  was  translated  by 
Sydow  and  Sohulze  (15  vols.,  Berlin,  1850-'53). 
His  nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning, prepared  "Memoirs  of  William  Ellery 
Clianning,  with  Extracts  from  his  Correspon- 
dence and  Manuscripts  "  (S  vols.,  Boston,  1848). 
fldonard  Lahonlaye  pnblished  (Eumre»  tocialea 
de  W.  B.  Ohanning,  prSeMSea  d'wn  eeeai  eur  »a 
i!we(«es(fo(!(ri«M  (Paris,  1864);  and  the  trans- 
lations, Le  Ve»ela/riage  (1856),  and  Traith  reli- 
gieux,  also  preceded  by  introductions  (18S7), 
were  favorably  reviewed  in  the  leading  Fremdi 
periodicals.  In  18S7  appeared,  from  the  pen 
of  an  English  lady,  a  French  work  founded 
upon  the  "  Memoirs  "  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ohan- 
nmg,  and  entitled  Channing,  »a  vie  et  sea  auvres, 
with  a  preface  by  M.  Charles  de  E^musat,  of 
which  an  enlai^d  edition  was  published  in 
1861.  "The  Perfect  Life,  in  Twelve  Dis- 
courses," edited  from  Channing's  MS.  by  his 
nephew  and  biographer,  was  published  in  1873. 
The  French  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sciences  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  or 
Stude  on  Channing,  for  which  in  1873  there 
were  three  competitors. 

CHINMIKG,  wniilB  Htery,  an  American  au- 
thor, son  of  Dr.  Walter  Ohanning,  born  in 
Boston,  June  10, 1818.  He  was  sent  in  his  8th 
year  to  the  Round  Hill  school  at  Northampton, 
and  afterwai'd  to  the  Boston  Latin  school, 
where  Charles  Sumner  was  one  of  his  instruc- 
tors. On  leaving  the  Latin  school  he  entered 
Harvard  college,  but  did  not  remain  there  suf- 


flfiiently  long  to  graduate.  In  1839  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  and  lived  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  a  Ic^  hat  built  by  himself  on  a  prairie. 
In  1840  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  was  for  a 
short  time  connected  witli  the  "  Gazette."  In 
1842  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  having 
soon  after  married  a  Mster  of  Margaret  Fuller, 
established  liia  home  in  Concord,  where  with 
short  intervals  of  aljsenoe  he  has  since  contin- 
ued to  reside.  In  1844^'6  he  was  employed  on 
the  editorial  staffof  theNew  York  "Tribune." 
In  1846  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Europe.  In 
1855-'6  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  tlie  New 
Bedford  "Mercury,"  and  lived  for  a  while  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Channing  began  at  the  age  of 
18  to  contribute  verses  to  the  Boston  "  Jour- 
nal," in  which  he  also  published  a  series  of 
essays  on  Shakespeare.  He  wrote  much  in 
prose  and  verse  for  the  "Dial"  (I841-'4),  in- 
eluding  an  unfinished  romance  entitled  "The 
Youth  of  the  Poet  and  Painter."  In  1843  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems;  a  second  volume 
in  184T;  a  third,  "  The  Woodman,"  in  1849: 
and  two  other  volumes  of  verse,  "Near  Home" 
(1858),  and  "  The  Wanderer  "  (1872).  He  has 
also  published  two  prose  volumes,  "  Conversa- 
tions in  Home"  (1847),  and  "Thoreau,  the 
Poet-Naturalist"  (1873). 

CHANSIM,  WilUui  Heiry,  an  American  clergy- 
man, cousin  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston, 
May  25, 1810.  His  father,  Francis  Dana  Olion- 
ning,  died  when  he  was  very  young.  His 
early  education  was  received  at  an  academy 
in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Boston  Latin 
school.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1839,  and  at  ttie  Cambridge  divinity  school  in 
1838,  and  was  ordained  at  Cinoiunati  in  1835. 
He  has  been  pastor  of  several  reii^ous  socie- 
ties in  America,  and  in  1857  succeeded  James 
Mai-tineaa  as  minister  of  the  Hope  street  Uni- 
tarian chapel,  Liverpool,  England.  He  re- 
turned home  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  and  was  settied  for  a  time  as  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian .  church  in  Wasliington.  For 
many  years  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
socialistic  movement,  editing  "The  Present" 
and  "The  Harbinger,"  and  in  1848  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  union  of  associationists. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  press  as  ed- 
itor of  several  journals,  and  as  contributor  to 
the  "North  American  Eeview,"  the  "Dial," 
and  the  "Christian  Examiner."  He  has  trans- 
lated Jouffroy's  "Ethics"  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
1840),  and  written  the  "  Memoir  of  William 
Ellery  Ohanning  "  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1848),  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Perkins  "  (2  vols., 
1851),  the  "Memoirs  of  Mai^aret  Fuller  Osso- 
li "  (in  conjunction  with  R.  W.  Emerson  and  J. 
F.  Clarke,  2  vols.,  1852),  and  a  work  on  "The 
Christian  Oharch  and  Social  Eefoi-m."  In 
1869-'70  he  delivered  a  coui-se  of  lectures  be- 
fore the  Lowell  institute,  Boston.  In  1872  he 
published  in  London  "The  Perfect  Life,"  a 
posthumous  volume  of  Dr.  Ohanning's  ser- 
mons, for  which  he  wrote  a  preface.  At  pres- 
ent he  lives  in  England. 
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CHAST  (It.  canto  fermo  ;  Fr.  plein  ehard), 
a  modification  of  song,  between  air  and  recita- 
tive, such  aa  is  adapted  to  the  psalms  and  lit- 
anies. This  species  of  mnsic  is  very  ancient. 
St.  Pan!  exhorts  the  early  Christians  to  chant 
psalms  and  canticles.  Pliny  the  Younger  men- 
tions that  the  Christians  assembled  at  break  of 
day  to  chant  their  hymns.  The  chant  grew 
with  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Pope  Sylves- 
ter about  330  founded  a  school  for  its  culture; 
and  St.  Ambrose  arranged  from  the  old  Greek 
music  a  new  description  of  chant,  the  Ambro- 
sian,  which  remained  in  use  until  superseded 
by  the  chant  arranged  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  hence  called  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
chant,  and  which,  somewhat  modified,  is  in  use 
at  the  present  day.  (See  Ambiiosian  Chant, 
and  Gregoeiah  CnANT.)  Ohanta  are  propei'ly 
of  three  kinds :  the  monody,  sung  by  one  voice ; 
the  antiphony,  alternately  by  two;  and  the 
choral,  by  all  voices. 

CHiNTlL,  Jmnw  Fraotelsc  Fr^mlat,  baioness  de, 
a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  bora  at 
Dijon  in  1573,  died  at  Moulins  in  1641.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  president  of  the  Dijon 
parliament,  and  early  married  Christophe  de 
Eabutin-Chantal.  Her  husband  was  killed 
while  hunting,  and  although  she  waa  only  28 
years  of  age,  she  took  a  vow  never  to  marry 
again.  From  this  time  her  sole  occupation  and 
recreation  was  the  education  of  her  children 
and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  She 
became  acquainted  with  St  Francis  de  Sales 
in  1604,  and  placed  herself  entirely  under  his 
direction.  He  communicated  to  her  his  project 
for  the  estftbhshment  of  the  order  of  the  Visita- 
tion, and  she  so  far  entered  into  his  views  that 
in  ISIO  she  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that 
order  at  Annecy.  She  established  her  chil- 
dren in  lile  (one  of  whom  became  the  father  of 
Mme.  de  SevignS),  and  then  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  to  the  order,  being  desig- 
nated as  the  m^re  de  CLantal.  At  her  deatii 
the  order  comprised  87  houses;  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  they  numbered  150,  and 
about  6,600  members.  Her  beatification  took 
place  in  1751,  and  she  was  canonized  by  Clem- 
ent XII.  in  1767.  Her  life  and  letters  were 
published  in  Paris,  1779. 

CHlNnBUN,  or  Ckanlti'b«ti,  a  town  of  Siamese 
Cambodia,  on  a  small  river  5  m.  E.  of  the  gnlf 
of  Siam,  140  m.  S.  E.  of  Bangkok ;  pop.  about 
80,000,  chiefly  Chinese.  It  hes  at  the  foot  of 
a  chain  of  monntains.  The  exports  include 
pepper,  rice,  gamboge,  cardamoms,  and  dye- 
woods,  wbidi  are  shipped  on  small  boats  to 
Bangkok  and  thence  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

CHAHTILLT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Oise,  34  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Paris ;  pop. 
about  3,500,  It  abounds  in  natural  beauties. 
A  forest  extending  over  nearly  7,000  acres  ad- 
joins die  fine  public  park  and  pleasure  grounds. 
Three  annual  horse  races  are  held  here,  the 
spring  race  l>«ng  the  most  important.  The 
ffrand  ehdteau,  in  which  the  great  Oond^  gave 
splendid  entertainments,  was  destroyed  in  1793, 


and  only  the  renowned  stables  and  the  petit 
chdteav.  remain.  The  latter,  one  of  the  most 
admired  renaissance  structures  in  Prance,  re- 
verted after  tlie  death  of  the  last  of  the  Condfis 


the  duke  d'Aumale,  to  whom  it  was 
restored  in  1872,  after  having  been  confiscated 
by  Louis  Napoleon.  The  town  contains  an 
English  chapel.  There  are  several  lai^  es- 
tablishments for  supplyii^  lacemakers  in  the 
vicinity  with  patterns  and  materials  for  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  lace  known  as  Ohantilly, 

CHANTBEY,  Sir  Fnwds,  an  English  sculptor, 
bom  at  Norton,  Derbyshire,  April  7,  1781, 
died  in  London,  Nov.  35,  1841.  Although  de- 
signed for  the  law,  his  taste  led  him  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  a  wood  carver;  and  later,  wishing 
to  be  more  wholly  an  artist,  he  undertook 
modelling  in  clay,  first  in  Dublin,  then  in  Edin- 
bni^h,  and  lastly  in  London.  A  bust  sent  in 
1806  to  the  exhibition  of  the  royal  academy  in- 
terested Nollekens,  a  popular  sculptor,  through 
whom  Chantrey  waa  brought  into  notice,  and 
soon  became  famous.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy  in  1818,  and  in  1819  of 
the  academies  of  Rome  and  Florence,  and  was 
knighted  in  1836;  and  as  a  popular  sculptor 
of  monumental  figures  he  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune. His  ideal  works  are  tti-vf  and  unhnpor- 
tant,  and  some  of  the  best  of  them  are  from 
the  designs  of  others;  he  sutFered  moreover 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  so  that  many  of  his 
works  had  to  be  finished  by  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Weekes ;  yet  lie  gained  the  foremost  place  in 
this  order  of  sculpture,  and  his  numerous  busts 
form  a  complete  gallery  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time.  His  monumental 
works  are  tiie  most  important;  the  best  of 
them  being  the  "  Sleeping  Children,"  in  Lich- 
field cathedral,  after  designs  by  Stothard.  He 
enriched  Westminster  abbey  with  many  sculp- 
tures, among  which  the  fine  statne  of  Canning 
is  conddered  his  masterpiece.  One  of  ills  best 
works  is  the  bronze  statue  of  Pitt,  in  Hanover 
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eqnare,  London.  He  also  made  the  statues  of 
Woshugton,  in  the  stat«  house,  Boston ;  James 
Watt,  in  the  church  of  Aston,  near  Binning- 
ham ;  and  Bishop  Heher,  at  Calcutta.  He 
oonstructed  a  funeral  vault  for  himself  in  the 
church  of  Norton,  where  he  was  bnried ;  and 
left  oert^n  hequesta  to  the  olei'gy man  and  the 
poor  of  the  place  npon  condition  of  the  tomh 
being  kept  in  order.  He  died  without  children 
or  near  relatives,  and  left  his  fortune,  after 
suitable  provision  for  his  widow,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  art.  The  original  models  of 
most  of  his  works,  comprising  valuable  por- 
traits of  his  contemporaries,  were  presented 
by  Lady  Chantrey  to  Oxford  university. — See 
his  life  by  George  Jones  (London,  1850),  and 
by  John  Holland  (1861). 

CUHZV,  intolM  Eti^m  Alfred,  a  French  sol- 
dier, bom  at  Sonart^  Ardennes,  March  18, 
18S3.  Ho  enlisted  in  bis  16th  year  as  a  cabin 
boy  on  a  man-of-war.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned to  school,  and  subsequently  studied  at 
the  military  academy  of  St.  Cyr.  He  served 
in  Algeria  under  Oanrobert,  and  in  1859  dis- 
tanguisbed  himself  in  the  battle  of  8olferino, 
Italy,  "here  he  became  lieutenant  colonel. 
He  rgoined  the  service  in  Algeria,  and  in  1868 
attuned  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  In 
the  Franco-German  war  he  was  general  of  di- 
vision of  the  16th  corps  in  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  under  Aurelie  de  Paladines.  He  pro- 
posed to  prevent  the  jnnction  of  the  German 
armies,  defeat  them  in  detail,  and  march  on 
Parb ;  but  his  plan  was  not  adopted,  Durmg 
the  protracted  struggle  before  Orleans,  be  at- 
tacked the  Germans  on  Dec.  1, 1870,  and  gained 
some  indecisive  successes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Patay;  but  the  next  day  he  was  assailed  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  Gen.  Von 
der  Tann,  lost  ground  alter  a  bloody  engage- 
ment, and  was  obliged  to  retreat  on  Dec.  8. 
The  disastrous  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire 
was  chiefly  ascribed  to  tlie  isolation  of  the 
18th  and  20th  corps,  and  to  Prince  Fred- 
erick Ohai'les's  availing  himself,  by  a  decisive 
stroke,  of  their  immobility,  to  mass  his  troops 
against  the  French  centre.  Chanzy  was  now 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  so-called 
second  army  of  the  Loire,  thus  dividing  with 
Bourbaki,  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  flrat 
army,  the  fonner  command  of  Aurelie  de 
Paladines.  He  made  a  vigorous  stand  at 
Menng  and  Beangeacy,  in  order  to  cover 
Tours;  but  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  the 
line  of  the  Loire,  and  after  various  desperate 
conilicts  between  that  river  and  tlie  Sarthe, 
he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  before  Le 
Mans,  Jan.  12,,  1371,  and  told  the  govern- 
ment that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  tlie 
war.  The  projects  of  Ohanzy  were  regarded 
as  brilliant  and  skilful,  but  boUi  he  and  Aurelie 
de  Paladines  were  obliged  to  follow  the  instmc- 
tJons  of  the  political  authorities.  Ohanzy  be- 
came a  member  of  the  national  assembly  at 
Bordeaux  and  VersMlles,  and  published  in  1871 
Za  deuxUme  armie  de  la  Zaire  (4th  ed.,  April, 
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1872),  in  vindication  of  bis  generalsliip  and 
of  the  bravery  of  Lis  troops.  In  September, 
1872,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  tiie 
7th  army  corps  at  Tours,  and  in  1873,  under 
President  MncMahon,  governor  general  of  Al- 

CSAOS  (Gr,  s:""!')  from  ^fnivtHi,  to  gape,  to 
open  widely),  in  classical  mythology,  eitLer  the 
empty  and  infinite  space  which  existed  before 
all  things  or  the  mistnre  of  all  the  elements, 
the  confnsed  mass  out  of  which  the  ordered 
creation  was  formed.  Byth  p  Chaos  wa> 
personified  and  made  the  m  t  n  nt  f  th 
■     the  father  of  Erebus       d  K  gh        Tl 


philosophy.  Something  sim  1  t  h  tr  k 
concepnon  of  chaos  is  found  th  Phwn  n 
Chaldean,  and  Indian  oosmog  n  nd  0    d 

description  of  the  genesis  of  the  universe  out  of 
chaos  has  so  many  features  in  common  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation,  that  it  has  often 
been  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  it. — 
In  natural  history,  cAaoa  is  the  name  ^ven  by 
Linnaeus  t«  animals  and  plants  of  the  lowest 
orders,  which  have  imperfect  parts. 

CBiPiLA,  a  lake  in  me  state  of  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico, bordering  npon  Guantgnato  on  tlie  north 
and  Michoa«an  on  the  east  and  souUieaet.  It 
lies  between  lat.  20°  15'  and  20°  45'  N.,  and  Ion. 
101°  50'  and  108°  17'  W.,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  1,200  sq.  m.,  being  thus  the  largest  lake 
in  the  republic.  Its  depth  during  the  floods- 
July  and  August — is  6J  fathoms,  gradually 
diminishing  in  tlie  dry  season  to  about  5  fath- 
oms. Its  surface  is  interspersed  with  beauti- 
ful islands.  The  lake  communicates  with  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  to  ilie  waters  of 
which  river  it  is  supposed  to  owe  its  forma- 
tion. It  abounds  in  excellent  fish,  affording  a 
profitable  occupation  to  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  country. 

CBiPEL,  a  term  originally  applied  to  private 
oratories,  derived  from  tlie  practice  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  France  of  carrying  alongwitli  them 
on  the  battle  field  St  Martin's  hat  as  a  relic, 
the  place  in  which  it  was  kept  being  called 
mpella,  and  tlie  priest  in  chai'ge  of  it  eapel- 
lariv$.  The  famous  »ainte  ehapdle  dtt  palais 
in  Paris  was  bnilt  by  St.  Louis,  and  consisted 
of  an  upper  and  lower  chapel,  which  latter  is 
in  course  of  restoration.  It  suttered  much  du- 
ring the  revolution,  and  its  relics  are  in  Notre 
Dame.  In  the  latter  cathedral  is  the  celebrated 
ckapelle  du  damme,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
legend  that  Raymond  Diocr^  a  friend  of  St. 
Bruno,  returned  to  life  during  bis  funeral,  and 
exclaimed  that  he  was  damned,  which  led  to 
the  saint's  retirement  to  a  cloister,  and  fur- 
nished the  theme  for  Lesuenr's  celebrated 
painting.  In  the  church  of  St  Yictor  at  Mar- 
seilles there  was  a  subterranean  chapel,  which 
women  durst  not  enter  because,  according  to 
a  legend,  a  queen  was  punished  with  the  loss 
of  her  sight  for  having  entered  it ;  and  tliere 
arc  a  number  of  chapels  in  Rome  inuccessiblo 
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to  women  except  at  the  rialt  of 
tion.  The  music  of  the  chapela  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  other  French  sovereigns  was  remarkahle 
for  its  beantf,  and  tbe  term  chapelmaster  is 
hence  often  applied  on  tlie  continent  to  leaders 
of  orchestras.  Ohapellea  ardentm  were  Iwd 
out  with  great  splenaor  for  tlio  celebration  of 
the  funemls  of  French  Bovereigns,  and  date 
fkim  the  earliest  Christian  ages.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  kind  was  that  built  for 
receiving  tSie  ashes  of  Napoleon  I.  when  they 
were  brought  in  1840  to  Paris  from  St.  Helena. 
There  are  at  this  day  five  categoriea  of  chapels 
in  France :  simple»  or  Mmmimales,  mcarUits 
de  tecowrt,  domestiquea,  and  those  inade  of 
ohnrches.  In  Bome,  besides  the  renowned  Sis- 
tine  chapel,  there  is  that  of  San  Andrea  della 
Valle,  which  is  said  to  Lave  been  huLlt  on  the 
spot  of  St.  Sebastian's  martyrdom.  The  chapel 
dedicated  fo  St.  Clement  is  asisociated  with  a 
legend  that  it  was  built  by  angels,  and  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  spot,  from  which  the 
sea  had  just  retreated,  upon  the  drowning  of 
tlie  saint  by  order  of  Trajan.  In  England,  at 
the  present  day,  dissenting  places  of  worship 
are  generally  called  chapels,  and  there  are 
parochial  chapels  distinct  from  the  parish 
church;  while  on  the  continentof  Europe  An- 
glican churches,  being  generally  small,  are 
designated  as  chapels.  Chapels  of  ease  exist 
in  large  English  parishes  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  neighboring  worshippers;  and  there 
are  private  chapels  in  many  residences  of  no- 
ble families  in  England,  as  well  as  at  many 
foreign  legations  in  various  countries.  In 
Boman  Catholic  churches  chapels  are  often 
set  aside  and  dedicated  to  services  in  honor  of 
particular  saints.  The  knights  of  the  chapel, 
or  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  were  designated 
in  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  for  attending  roy^ 
funerals.  Their  number  has  been  increased 
from  18  to  36.  They  are  nndei'  the  authority 
of  the  canons  of  Windsor,  and  receive  pensions 
from  the  order  of  the  garter.  They  wear  the 
arms  of  St.  George  and  a  red  or  blue  cloak. 
— The  famous  chapels  of  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries are  mentioned  in  the  articles  upon  the 
respective  localities  to  which  they  belong. 

CHlPELUlf,  Jcu,  a  French  poet,  born  in 
Paris,  Deo.  4,  1595,  died  there,  Feb.  32,  1674. 
His  father  wished  him  to  adopt  his  own  pro- 
fession of  notary;  but  his  mother,  who  had 
known  Bonsard,  roused  his  literary  ambition, 
and  he  studied  foreign  languages  and  also  med- 
icine. He  became  a  teacher  of  Spanish,  and 
afterward  was  for  17  years  in  the  service  of 
the  family  of  M.  de  la  Trousse,  grand  provost 
of  France,  first  as  tutor  and  afterward  as  stew- 
ard. After  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  Marini,  the 
Italian  poet,  he  wrote  a  preface  for  his  Adone, 
translated  into  French  wtzman  de  Al/arache, 
and  dedicated  odes  to  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and 
other  prominent  men  (164fl-'57).  Eichelieu 
gave  him  a  pension  of  5,000  francs  for  his  les- 
sons in  poetry,  and  consulted  him  in  repird  to 
the  foundation  of  the  academy,  of  which  Ohape- 
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lain  was  one  of  the  first  members.  Ho  regu- 
lated its  functions,  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  dic- 
tionary and  a  grammar,  and  was  the  literary 
reviewer  of  Le  Cid  on  behalf  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. In  1672  Colbert  employed  him  in 
defining  the  position  of  contemporary  writers 
for  the  guidance  of  the  king  in  awarding  pen- 
sions. His  prose  was  better  than  his  verse,  and 
his  La  Pueelle,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged 
for  30  years,  made  him  the  butt  of  Bodeau, 
and  later  of  Voltaire,  whose  kindred  work  was 
published  by  him  as  a  parody  of  Chapelain's. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
12  cantos  in  1666,  six  editions  were  rapidly 
sold  within  18  months.  The  remaining  13 
cantos  were  never  published;  the  MS.  of  the 
whole  work,  revised  by  the  author,  is  preserved 
in  the  national  library,  and  several  other  MS. 
copiesof  the  last  12  cantos  are  extant.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Boilean,  La  Fontaine,  Bacine,  and 
Moli^re.  The  last  named,  whom  he  had  aided 
in  his  earlier  comedies,  dispensed  with  his  hte- 
rary  assistance  a^er  Chapeldn's  luckless  at- 
tempt in  preparing  for  him  a  scene  of  Les 


bert.  He  was  a  gourmet,  and  was  said  to  have 
chiefly  admired  his  mistress  Mme.  Cbouars  be- 
cause of  her  excellent  wines.  His  and  Bachau- 
mont's  experience  as  fellow  travellers  are  re- 
corded in  the  Voyage  de  Ohapelle  et  Backau- 
mont,  one  of  his  most  popular  works.  Tenant 
de  Latour  published  in  1864  his  posthumous 
poems,  together  with  Le  toyage  d'Bncautge. 
A  comic  opera  based  upon  the  adventures  of 
Chapelle  and  Baehaumont,  was  produced  under 
that  title  in  Paris  in  1858. 

CHtPELHILL,  a  post  village  of  Orange  co.. 
North  Carolina,  28  m.  N.  W.  of  Baleigh ;  pop. 
in  1870,  3,790.  It  occupies  a  healthy  and 
agreeable  site  on  the  New  Hope  river,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
nniversity  of  North  Carolina,  an  institution 
founded  in  1789.  (See  Noeth  Carolina,  vol. 
sii.,  p.  494.) 

CHAPiN,  EdwlM  HnkMl,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clet^Tnan,  born  at  Union  Village,  Washington 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1814.  Having  finished  his 
preparatory  studies  at  a  seminary  in  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  he  commenced  preaching  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  Le  became  pastor  of  a 
congregation  composed  of  Unitarians  and  Uni- 
versalists.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1846  to  Boston,  and  in  1848 
to  New  York,  where  he  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  fourth  Universalist  church.  Of  this  or- 
ganization he  still  remains  pastor,  although  the 
location  of  its  place  of  worship  Ims  been  twice 
changed  duringhis  pastorate.  Itflrst  occupied 
a  church  in  Murray  street,  which  had  been 
nsed  for  many  years  by  a  Dutch  Beformed 
congregation;  in  1842  the  society  removed  to 
an  edifice  on  Broadway,  built  for  and  long 
occupied  by  the  Unitarian  church  of  All  Souls ; 
and  in  1866  completed  tLe  erection  of  its  pres- 
ent honse  of  worship  in  Fifth  avenue  at  the 
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corner  of  Forty-fifth  street.  In  1856  Mr. 
Chapin  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Harvard  coIl^e.  Dr.  Ohapin  nauailj  preachea 
twice  every  Sunday,  One  discourse  is  written 
out,  and  the  other  is  generally  extempore,  as 
far  aa  form  is  concerned.  He  ia  also  a  favorite 
lecturer  ajid  briUiant  popular  orator.  Besidea 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  he  has  published 
"Duties  of  Young  Men,"  "Duties  of  Young 
Women,"  "Oharaoters  in  the  Goapel,"  "Com- 
munion Hours,"  "Discourses  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,"  "Crown  of  Thorns,"  "The  Beati- 
tudes," "Moral  Aspects  of  City  life,"  "Hu- 
manity in  the  City,"  "True  Manliness,"  and 
"  Disconraes  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs."- 

CHAPllt,  Stephen,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bora  in  Milford,  Mass,,  Nov.  4,  1778,  died 
in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Oct.  1,  1846.  He  grad- 
nated  at  Harvard  college  in  1804,  stndied  the- 
ology with  Dr.  Emmons,  and  in  1805  became 
pastor  of  the  Congr^ational  church  in  Hills- 
borough, N.  H.  Disagreeing  with  his  church 
in  reference  to  what  was  known  as  the  "  Half- 
way Covenant,"  his  pastoral  relation  in  Hills- 
borough was  severed  early  in.  1809,  and  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.  The  controversy  into 
wliich  he  had  been  drawn  in  Hillsborougit  led 
him  to  a  more  particular  e3:amination  of  the 
whole  subject  of  chnroh  membership  and  ohnreh 
ordinances,  the  result  of  which  was  his  adop- 
tion of  the  general  views  held  by  the  Baptist 
denomination.  He  accordingly  reUnqaished 
his  charge  in  Mount  Vernon  in  1818,  and  in 
1819  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
North  Yarmonth,  Me.,  where  he  remained  till 
1832,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  college  ntWaterville,  Me.  In  1828 
he  became  president  of  Columbian  college  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  continued  to  preside 
over  it  till  1841,  when  he  resigned. 

CHIPIN,  miHui,  an  American  inetrnctor  of 
the  blind,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1802.  Much 
of  his  earlier  life  was  occupied  in  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  the  author  and  publisher  of  a. 
gazetteer  and  map  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
other  works ;  and  was  for  six  years  commissioner 
of  schools  in  Yates  co,,  N.  Y.,  where  he  did  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  In  1840  he 
was  appointed  saperintendent  of  the  Ohio  state 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  was  successful  in 
improving  the  system  of  education  there,  and 
in  awakening  pubhc  interest  in  the  institution. 
Havii^  investigated  kindred  institutions  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  he  visited 
Europe  in  1345,  examined  nearly  all  the  public 
charities  in  England  and  Paris^  and  embodied  the 
results  of  his  mvestigations  m  a  report  to  the 
Ohio  le^siature,  "On  the  Benevolent  Institu- 
tions of  Great  Britiun  and  Paris."  Resigning 
his  post  in  Ohio  in  1846,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  established  a  female  institute  and 
normal  school,  which  he  carried  on  till  1849, 
when  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania institotion  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  in  Philadelphia.   He  prepared  the  article 
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on  the  blind  in  the  United  States  census  re- 
port of  1860. 

CaiPUrr.    See  Bead. 

CHAPLIN,  Jemiiah,  D.  D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  ITYG, 
died  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1841.  He 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Rhode  Island, 
afterward  Brown  university,  in  1799,  and  was 
tutor  there  for  about  three  years.  In  1803  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Dan- 
vers,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  till  1818,  when 
he  was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  litei'ai-y 
and  theological  seminary  in  Waterville,  Me. 
This  institution  was  changed  into  a  college  in 
1820,  and  Dr.  Chaplin  was  elected  its  first  pres- 
ident. He  administered  the  government  of 
the  new  college  with  success  for  about  12  years, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  his  native  town.  Subsequently  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  diurch  in  Willington,  Conn. 

CHIPIUN,  GeM^,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Hitching  Hill,  Hertfordshire,  in  1557,  died  in 
London,  May  12,  1634.  After  stndying  two 
years  in  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
he  went  in  1576  to  London,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Mar- 
lowe, and  Jonson,  and  the  patronage  of  Sing 
James  and  Prince  Henry.  He  published  a 
translation  of  7  books  of  the  Iliad  in  1S98 ;  of 
12  books  in  1600 ;  and  of  the  whole  poem  in 
1603.  It  is  in  the  lofty  14-ayllaWe  English 
verse,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  imaginative  ch.ar- 
ftcter,  more  accordii^  witli  the  spirit  than  the 
letter  of  the  or^nal.  It  has  retained  its  popn- 
larity  both  with  poets  and  scholars,  though  fess 

Policed  and  less  accurate  than  later  versions, 
ope  Bwd  that  it  was  "something  like  what 
one  might  ima^e  Homer  himself  would  have 
written  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discre- 
tion;" Waller  could  not  read  it  without  trans- 
port; andEeatshas  expressed  his  admiration 
of  it  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  sonnets. 
Chapman  afterward  translated  the  Odyssey, 
the  Homeric  hymns,  and  portions  of  Ovid, 
Terence,  Museeus,  and  Petrarch.  He  was  also 
a  voluminous  writer  of  plays,  only  passages  of 
which  are  now  esteemed.  He  was  associated 
with  Jonson,  Mai-ston,  and  others  in  writing 
the  comedy  of  "Eastward  Ho! "  which  con- 
tained severe  satirical  reflections  upon  Scotch- 
men, and  was  therefore  so  diataatcfnl  to  King 
James  that  he  caused  the  authors  to  be  for  a 
short  lime  imprisoned.  An  imitation  of  Te- 
rence, entitled  "AUPools,"  was  highly  applaud- 
ed by  his  contemporai-ies ;  and  portions  of  his 
tragedy  of  "Bussy  d'Arabois"  were  highly  es- 
teemed by  Charles  Lamb.  A  handsome  edition 
of  his  translation  of  Homer  was  published  in 
London  in  4  vols,  in  1868,  and  an  edition  of 
his  complete  dramatic  works  was  announced 
in  1873. 

dUPlUK,  Jtta  Gadsb;,  an  American  artist, 
bom  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  Early  indicating  his  taste  for 
design,  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  a 
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friend  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  study  and  practise 
his  art  there  for  several  years.  After  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  he  had  a  studio  for 
some  time  in  New  York,  hut  since  1848  he  has 
resided  in  Eome.  He  has  esecuted  many  ori- 
ginal designs  for  the  illnstration  of  hooks.  His 
principal  paintings  are  the  "  Baptism  of  Poca- 
hontas "  for  one  of  the  panels  m  the  rotunda 
at  Washington,  the  "Israelites  Spoiling  the 
Egyptians,"  "  Etruscan  Girl,"  "  A  Donkey's 
Head,"  "  Tiie  Last  Arrow,"  and  "  First  Italian 
Milestone."  He  has  also  published  two  books 
on  drawing. 

CHIPONE,  Mrs.  (Hestkb  Mdlso),  an  English 
authoress,  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1727, 
died  at  Hadley  in  December,  1801.  She  is 
said  to  have  written  a  romance  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  and  she  early  studied  several  lan- 
guages and  treatises  on  murals  and  philosophy. 
Her  first  publications  were  the  story  of  "  Fide- 
lia" in  tiie  "Adventurer,"  and  some  verses 
prefixed  to  Miss  Carter's  translation  of  Epicte- 
tns.  In  1760  she  married  Mr.  Chapone,  who 
died  within  less  than  a  year.  In  1770  she 
accompanied  Mrs.  Montague  to  Scotland,  and 
at  her  request  soon  after  published  her  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  In  a 
volume  of  "Miscellanies,"  which  subsequently 
appeared,  are  sevei-al  letters  addressed  oy  her 
to  Richardson,  controverting  some  of  the  mas- 
imsput  forward  by  him  in  "Clarissa  Harlowe." 

€HiP00t  a  seapori^  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Ohe-kiang,  63  m.  N".  N.  W.  of  Ningpo,  in  lat. 
30°  40'  K,  Ion.  120°  25'  E.  It  is  situated  on 
the  N".  side  of  the  estnary  of  the  Tsien-tang, 
its  suburbs  lying  along  the  shore,  while  the 
main  town  is  at  some  distance  behind  thera. 
Through  the  suburbs  is  conducted  its  extensive 
trade  with  foreign  poi'ts;  while  a  canal  con- 
nects the  city  itself  with  Han^-chow,  and 
thus  with  the  interior.  Ohapoo  is  an  impor- 
tant entrepot  in  the  trade  between  China  and 
Japan ;  and  although  ita  harbor  is  shallow  and 
unsafe,  it  has  attained  great  importance  as  a 
port,  It  was  the  scene  of  a  severe  conflict 
in  the  opium  war,  when  the  heights  near  by, 
which  had  been  fortified  by  the  Chinese,  were 
carried  by  the  British  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, May  18,  1842. 

CHiPPE,  QiMtt,  a  French  engineer  and  me- 
ohanioian,  bom  at  Brnlon  in  1768,  died  Jan. 
23,  1805.  Having  invented  an  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  signals  to  communicate  at  a  distance 
with  his  friends,  he  presented  it  to  the  French 
legislative  assembly  in  1792.  It  was  success- 
fully tried  between  Paris  and  Lille,  on  a  length 
of  48  leagues,  and  was  adopted  by  the  gov- 
ernment Chappe  established  several  Imes  in 
France,  and  the  one  running  north  was  first 
pnt  in  motion  to  announce  the  recapture  of  the 
town  of  OondS  from  the  Prussians.  The  in- 
ventor was  at  once  rewarded  by  the  conven- 
tion, which  by  ft  decree  appointed  him  inge- 
niear  UUgra^he.  The  lines  were  extended  all 
over  France,  and  the  system  was  also  adopted, 
with  some  alterations,  through  Germany  and 
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England,    The  attacks  to  wliich  be 
jected  by  persons  jealous  of  his  i 
preyed  so  much  upon  liis  mind  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide. 

CmPPE  D'l[fTfX«CHE,  Jean,  a  French  as- 
tronomer, bom  at  Maurioc,  Auveipie,  in  1722, 
died  in  California,  Aug.  1,  176S,  He  was  a 
priest,  but  giving  his  whole  attention  to  astron- 
omy, he  became  one  of  the  assistants  of  Cas- 
sini  in  delineating  the  general  map  of  France, 
and  edited  the  ostronomioal  tables  of  Dr. 
Hallej.  In  1760  he  was  designated  by  the 
academy  to  make  an  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  which 
Halley  announced  would  happen  June  0, 1761. 
He  consequently  set  out  for  Tobolsk  in  Siberia, 
which  was  pointed  out  as  the  most  favorable 
point  of  observation.  His  mission  was  success- 
fully accomplished;  and  returning  to  France 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  published  in  1768 
his  Voyage  en  SiMHe.  TJie  following  year  he 
sailed  for  Califomift  to  observe  anolier  transit 
of  Venus,  which  was  to  take  place  June  8.  He 
was  equally  successftil  on  this  occasion,  but 
died  soon  afterward.  The  results  of  his  last 
expedition  were  published  by  C.  F.  Cassini, 
under  the  title  ot  Voyage  de  la  Gal^fomie. 

CHiraiL,  Charics  Pierns  a  French  gramma- 
rian, born  in  Paris  in  1787,  died  near  Joinville- 
le-Pont,  department  of  the  Seine,  in  1858.    His 

Srincipal  work,  jointly  with  Franjois  Joseph 
loel,  Noimelle  grammaire  franpaiae,  avee  ex~ 
ereieet,  passed  from  1823  to  1858  through  over 
40  editions,  having  heen  adopted  as  a  stand- 
ard school  book,  and  stUl  used  to  some  extent, 
though  eclipsed  by  more  recent  grammars.  He 
became  wealthy  by  his  writings,  purchased  the 
ohflteau  de  Polangis,  devoted  himself  to  char- 
ity, and  bequeathed  80,000  francs  to  the  teach- 
ers in  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 

CHIFTIL,  Jcu  inttlne,  count  de  Chanteloup, 
a  French  chemist  and  statesman,  bom  at  No- 
garef,  Lozfire,  June  5,  1756,  died  in  Paris, 
July  30, 1833.  During  his  medical  studies  and 
practice  he  devoted  much  research  to  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry,  in  which  he  soon  became 
eminent,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Mont- 
pellier,  where  he  taught  snocessfnlly  the  doc- 
trines of  Black,  I^voisier,  and  Cavendish.  His 
uncle,  a  wealthy  physician,  left  him  a  fortune, 
with  which  he  established  chemical  works 
near  Moatpellier,  being  the  first  attempted  of 
the  kind,  and  by  which  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  produce  various  chemicals  hitherto  import- 
ed such  as  the  mineral  acids,  alum,  soda,  and 
salts  of  lead.  The  authorities  of  Languedoo 
heaped  honors  on  him ;  the  Spanish  govemment 
offered  him  a  pension  of  56,000  francs  to  go 
ta  Spain ;  and  accor^ng  to  his  biographer, 
Washington  wrote  three  times  to  Chaptal  in- 
viting him  to  America.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution  he  published  a  politi- 
cal pamphlet,  entitled  Dialogue  entre  wn  Mon- 
tagnard  et  un  Girottdin,  and  was  ai'rested,  but 
through  the  intercession  of  friends  was  liber- 
ated.   The  committee  of  public  safety  placed 
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him  in  charts  of  the  saltpetre  works  of  Gre- 
nelle.  Eetnming  t«  Montpellier,  he  was  elect- 
ed member  of  the  institut*,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  science  till  Bonaparte  summoned  him 
to  the  council  of  state,  where  he  had  the  super- 
viaion  of  national  education.  When  Lacieu 
Bonaparte  resigned  the  portfolio  of  theinterior, 
Cbaptal  took  his  place  as  minister,  and  retained 
it  for  four  years.  He  founded  the  conserva- 
tory, school  of  arts,  and  society  for  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  introduced  the  modemFrench 
system  of  weighte  and  measares,  established  a 
model  farm  and  a  system  of  distribntion  of 
(^cultural  seeds,  reorganized  the  prisons 
and  hospitals,  extended  the  network  of  high- 
ways over  the  country,  and  oripnated  the  plans 
of  extension  ot  the  Louvre  and  rues  de  En  oh 
and  Castighone,  afterivard  completed  by  Na- 
poleon III.  In  uhe  midst  ot  his  uaefulnei''  i 
misnnderstanding  arose  betnetn  bit  i  ai  I  ^  t 
poleon;  some  accounts 
say,  because  Chaptal 
reftised  to  report  m 
favor  of  beet  root  over 
cane  sugar,  while  oth- 
ers assert  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  ac- 
tress MDe.  Bourgom,  to 
whom  both  empenn 
and  minister  paid  tiieii 
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their  meetings,  and  to  the  place  in  wliich  the 
latter  are  held.  It  is  given  to  the  assembly  of 
members  of  a  religious  order,  to  the  convoca- 
tions of  the  military  orders  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  even  to  the  meetings  of  certain  corpora- 
tions of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  It  was 
first  used  about  the  8th  centnry,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  at 
such  sessions  it  was  onstomary  to  read  some  or 
all  of  the  chapters  containing  the  rules  of  the 
community. 

CHIPCLTEFEC,  a  Mexican  fortress,  built  upon 
a  rock  of  tlie  same  name,  160  or  200  ft.  iugh, 
about  3  m.  8,  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  the 
time  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  it  was 
heavily  armed,  had  a  frontage  of  BOO  ft.,  and 
delended  a  causeway  which  formed  the  ap 

S roach  to  the  city.    At.  the  base  of  the  hill,  in 
nut   was  the  wall  of  an   x.meduit      m  the 
\:r  mil],  kr  ,^^n   i   M,  tin  ,  del 


oiliation  after  w  ard  took, 
place,  and  the  ex-min- 
ister was  made  count, 
senator,  and  grand  offi- 
cer of  the  legion  of 
honor.  On  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elb^  the 
count  was  appomted 
director  general  of  com- 
merce and  manufac- 
tures. Lonis  XV III. 
struck  him  from  the  list 
of  peers,  but  left  him  on 

the  roll  of  the  academy.  He  was  however  ro- 
Btored  to  the  chamber  of  peers  in  1819.  His 
works  are  all  on  chemical  subjects,  and  may 
yet  be  consulted  with  advantage,  especially 
his  Ghimie  appliquie  a/ux  arte  {4  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1806),  and  Chimie  appliquie  A  Vagri- 
culture  (2  vols.  8vo,  1823). 

CHAPTER,  the  community  of  canons  or  preb- 
endaries attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  and  presided  over  by  a  dean.  (See 
Cabon.)  They  govern  the  diocese  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  in  some  conntries  have  the 
right  of  chooang  the  bisliop,  and  act  as  his 
advisers.  In  England  the  appointing  privilege 
was  assumed  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  royal  pre- 
rogative. Some  of  the  Eoman  Oathohc  cathe- 
drals in  England  have  their  chapters,  but  there 
are  none  in  the  TInited  States.  They  were  sup- 
pressed in  France  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  hut  restored  by  the  concordat  of  1801. 
The  title  of  chapter  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
canons  in  their  collective  capacity,  bnt  also  to 


Cliopulti'pee. 

Roy.  The  castle  was  tlie  s-'J.t  ot  th^  natmntil 
military  academy,  and  was  defended  by  Gen 
Bravo  and  a  picked  force.  Santa  Anna,  with 
the  greater  portion  of  his  army,  occupied  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  was  in  communication  with 
Ohapultepeo.  On  Sept.  12,  184T,  Gen.  Scott 
first  stormed  Molino  del  Eey,  then,  under  cover 
of  a  demonstration  against  the  oity,  brought 
four  batteries  to  bear  upon  the  castle  from  an 
opposite  ridge,  and  after  a  heavy  fire  of  a  day 
and  a  half  made  the  attack  in  two  columns, 
Mmnltaneously  upon  the  E,  and  W.  sides  of  the 
fortress.  The  American  loss  was  slight,  the 
Mexican  much  heavier.  The  day  after  the  fall 
of  the  castle  the  city  of  Mexico  .was  occupied 
by  the  American  forces. 

CHdRl,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants  of  the  order 
eharaceiE,  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  United  States  they  occnr  in  the  great 
lakes  and  in  the  large  ft'esh-water  lakes  of  New 
York,  fi"equently  growing  with  such  luxuriance 
aa  to  render  the  bottom  green  like  a  grassy 
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meadow.  They  are  foimd  in  the  fossil  state, 
and  are  important  to  the  geologist  as  charac- 
terizing groups  of  strata,  as  those  of  the  tresh- 
watermarl  bedsof  thetertiaryformation.  The 
seed  vessel  of  these  plants  is  very  tough,  and  is 
covered  by  an,  integument  consisting  of  five 
spiral  valves.  The  stems  are  longitudinally 
slriated,  and  always  tnra  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion from  tlie  rings  on  the  seed  vessel. 

CBIBBIK  (oi  Ch«Bbu)  BIT,  one  of  the  hest 
harbors  on  tlie  coast  of  Belooohistan,  in  the  In- 
dian ocean.  Ras  Charbar,  the  E.  point  of  the 
bay,  is  in  lat.  35°  Ifi'lT.,  Ion.  fiO^SS'S.  On  the 
E.  side  of  its  entrance  is  the  town  of  Oharbar, 
pop.  1,500,  snrrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth, 
and  garrisoned  by  the  snltan  of  Oman.  North 
of  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment of  Teez,  which  was  probably  identical 
with  the  Tiz  of  Edrisi,  and  possibly  occupied 
the  site  of  the  Treesa  of  Nearchus. 

CHUtCOAL,  the  solid  residuum  of  the  destruc- 
tive disljllatjon  of  wood.  Exclusive  of  hygro- 
scopic water  and  ash,  it  is  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  in  proportions 
varying  with  the  kind  of  wood,  with  its  hy- 
groscopic condition,  with  the  temperature  of 
the  distillation,  and  with  the  duration  of  the 
process.  It  is  insipid  and  inodorous;  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  a  good  condnekir  of  elec- 
tricity; is  insoluble  in  water;  is  attacked  by 
nitric  acid  with  difficulty,  and  is  but  little  af- 
fected by  the  other  acids  or  by  the  alkalies.  Its 
carbon  constituent  is  esoeedingly  refractory  to 
heat,  and  if  seduded  in  a  retort  will  neither 
fose  nor  volatilize  under  the  highest  tempera- 
ture that  can  be  produced.  It  retains  the  or- 
ganic structure  of  the  wood  from  which  it  was 
produced,  except- when  prepared  at  very  high 
temperature,  when  it  becomes  a  black,  shining, 
porous  mass,  resembling  fossil  coal,  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  density,  and  without  a 
trace  of  ot^anic  structure.  Charcoal  always 
conttuns  a  certain  percentage  of  ash  derived 
from  tbe  wood  of  which  it  is  made,  but  that 
percentage  is  much  less  than  what  is  due  to  the ' 
respective  weightsof  the  ori^al  wood  and  the 
resulting  charcoal,  showing  that  a  portion  of 
the  mineral  matter  in  the  wood  has  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  fluid  distillates.  Charcoal  is  es- 
eessively  hygroscopic.  A  fresh  preparation  of 
it  strongly  attracts  moistnre  from  tie  moment 
it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  quan- 
tity thus  absorbed  at  saturation  varies  with  the 
temperature  of  disttlfation,  and  tvith  the  hygro- 
metric  and  barometric  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Tlie  lower  the  temperature  at  which 
the  charcoal  is  produced,  the  greater  the  hu- 
midity of  the  dr,  and  the  higher  the  barometer, 
the  greater  is  the  percentage  of  moisture  ab- 
sorbed at  saturation  by  the  Charcot  Charcoal 
is  hard  and  brittle;  it  rings  when  struck,  and 
resists  a  strong  pressure  gradually  applied,  but 
is  easily  broken  hy  a  sndden  blow,  when  it 
shingles  like  porcelain  and  shows  a  glossy, 
intensely  black  and  glistening  fracture,  that 
scarcely  soils  the  hand  until  after  some  espo- 
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sure  to  the  air.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  ob- 
tained from  the  same  weight  of  wood  in  the 
same  condition,  and  the  ratio  of  its  carbon 
constituent  to  its  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 

§en,  vary  with  the  temperature  and  time  of 
istillation;  the  lower  the  temperature  and  the 
shorter  the  time,  the  greater  is  the  percentage 
of  charcoal  obtdned,  and  this  charcoal  contains 
a  greater  percentage  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrc^en,  and  less  of  carbon;  but  the  high- 
est temperature  and  the  longest  application  tail 
to  wholly  expel  the  volatile  constituents  of 
charcoal.  The  ordinary  charcoal  of  commerce, 
prepared  in  heaps  at  the  temperature  of  about 
TOO''  F.,  has  the  density  of  0-42  including  its 
pores,  and  of  1-50  excluding  them.  In  the 
merchantable  state  it  weighs  l&J  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  requires  144i  cubic  feet  of  space  to 
contain  one  ton.  The  following  is  ita  chemical 
constitution  by  weight,  both  including  and  ex- 
cluding its  ash  and  hygroscopic  moisture ; 


iljdptgea 

Hrgwscopfc  J. 


When  the  distillation  is  done  under  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  1,500''F.,  charcoal  has  the  density, 
exclusive  of  pores,  of  about  1'75,  and  the  fol- 
lowing chemical  constitution  by  weight,  both 
including  and  excluding  ita  ash  and  hygro- 
scopic moisture : 


Hydcugen 

Oxygen 

HitTOgea 

Hreroacopic  i 


Tlie  ash  of  charcoal  consists  chiefly  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  dlica,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
"When  wood  is  distilled  to  the  uttermost,  at 
the  temperature  of  2600°  P.,  the  resulting  dry 
charcoal,  excluave  of  ita  pores,  has  a  density 
of  about  2,  and  contains  about  3  per  cent,  of 
volatile  matter.  The  specific  heat  of  good 
charcoal,  free  from  hygroscopic  moisture,  in- 
creases with  the  temperature,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing ratio ;  At  212°  F.  the  specific  heat  is 
0-2415 ;  at  393°,  0-3441 ;  at  673°,  0-246T ;  at 
753'',  O'a403;  at  983°,  0-3519;  at  1113°, 
0-2545 ;  at  1292°,  0-2671 ;  at  1473°,  0-2BB7  ; 
at  ie52'',  0-2623 ;  at  1832°,  0-2649 ;  at  2012°, 
0-2676  ;  at  2192°,  0-2701 ;  at  2372°,  0-2727 ; 
and  at  3652°,  0-2 763.— Charcoal  absorbs  the 
fixed  gflses  as  well  as  aqueous  vapor  with 
great  avidity,  the  volumes  at  standard  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  absorbed  by  the  same  char- 
coal varying  with  the  temperatnre  and  pres- 
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anre  of  the  gas ;  the  lower  the  former  imd  the 
greater  the  latter,  the  greater  the  absorption. 
In  function  of  pressore  alone,  the  temperatnre 
being  constant,  the  same  charcoal  absorbs 
volumes  of  gas  nearlj,  but  a  little  less  than,  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  pressure.  The  amount 
of  absorption  differs  greatly  for  the  charcoal 
of  different  woods,  other  things  being  equal ; 
and  for  the  temperature  at  which  it  was 
formed  from  the  same  wood,  the  lower  that 
temperature  the  greater  the  absorption.  If 
ciiareoal  saturated  with  one  gas  be  exposed  to 
another  gas,  it  will  discharge  a  portion  of  the 
former  and  absorb  a  portion  of  the  latter,  so 
that  it  will  contain  both  gases,  but  not  in  so 
great  quantities  of  each  as  if  it  were  exposed 
to  each  alone.  Recently  prepared  charcoal 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  absorbs  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  nir  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
nitrogen*  Damp  chareoal  does  not  absorb 
gases  so  readily  nor  to  the  same  quantity  as 
that  which  is  dry.  Charcoal  loses  its  property 
of  absorption  by  use,  but  regains  it  oompleteiy 
by  simple  reheating.  The  absorption  of  gases 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  mass.  If  dry  charcoal  satm^ted 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  introduced 
into  oxygen,  the  gases  combine  with  explosion 
and  the  production  of  aeneous  vapor  and  sul- 
phurous acid  gas;  just  previous  to  the  explo- 
sion a  yellow  vapor,  tiiat  of  the  separated 
snlphnr,  exudes  from  the  (tores  of  the  charcoal. 
If  nitrogen  be  mixed  with  the  oxygen,  the 
above  effect  is  produced  more  slowly,  and  the 
hydrogen  alone  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  combined,  its  sulphur  being  precipitated  as 
a  solid.  The  absolution  by  charcoal  of  gases 
and  vapors  attains  its  maximum  in  about  30 
hours ;  and  damp  charcoal  does  not  absorb 
them  so  readily  as  that  which  is  dry.  This 
absorbent  property  of  charcoal  is  ascribed  to 
catalysis,  and  resembles  the  action  of  spongy 
platinum  on  certain  mixtures  of  gases;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  sub- 
stances, that  platinum  has  the  greater  com- 
bining power,  while  charcoal  has  the  greater 
absorbing  power.  Coarsely  powdered  char- 
coal boiled  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
platinum  until  thoroughly  soaked,  and  then 
heated  to  redness  in  a  closed  crucible,  retains  a 
portion  of  the  platinum,  and  possesses  remark- 
able powers  of  absorption  and  combination. 
Charcoal  has  a  great  deoxidizing  power  even  at 
low  temperatures;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  great  re- 
ducing agent  of  metallui-gists.  Fresh-burned 
charcoal  of  boxwood,  free  of  ashes,  introduced 
into  nearly  neutral  and  very  dilute  solutions  of 
gold,  platinum,  palladium,  silver,  and  copper, 
precipitates  the  metais,  which  are  deposited  on 
the  charcoal  in  thin  films.  The  deposit  of 
copper,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Uquid,  soon 
disappears.  Zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  merenry  are 
precipitated  in  the  same  manner,  but  rediasolve 
in  acid  liquors.  At  a  red  heat  charcoal  de- 
oxidizes many  fixed  and  volatile  metalhc  ox- 
ides (arsenious  acid),  reproducing  their  metal- 


lic bases.  At  a  white  heat  it  deoxidizes  even 
potasaa,  soda,  and  phosphoric  acid,  setting 
iree  in  vapor  potassium,  sodium,  and  phos- 
phorus. Cliarcoal  produees.in  the  cold  a  vio- 
lent explosion  with  perchloric  acid ;  and  at  a 
red  heat  it  deoxidizes  the  chlorates,  perehlo- 
rates,  and  nitrates,  with  deflc^ation,  produ- 
cing carbonates  with  the  respective  alkaline 
bases.  At  a  i^ll  red  heat  it  converts  most  of 
the  sulphates  to  sulphites,  and  it  decomposes 
water ;  but  it  has  no  action  on  the  haloid 
salts,  namely,  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides, 
and  fluorides ;  neither  does  it  decompose,  even 
at  a  very  high  temperature,  silica  and  alumina. 
When  the  vapor  of  water  is  passed  slowly  over 
charcoal  heated  to  fiill  redness  in  a  porcelwn 
tutie,  tlie  resulting  gas,  ciJled  water  gas,  is 
composed  hy  weight,  in  100  parts,  of  hydrogen 
S6-08,  carbonic  oxide  29'16,  carbonic  acid 
14'65,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  O'lT.  The 
absorbiiig  and  deoxidizing  powers  of  charcoal 
are  greatly  diminished  by  saturation  with 
water.  Charcoal  has  also  a  strong  deodorizing 
power,  referable  to  the  same  property.  If  air 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  agitated 
with  powdered  charcoal,  or  if  water  contain- 
ing sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  filtered  through 
charcoal,  the  offensive  odor  of  that  gas  is 
speedily  removed.  The  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  first  absorbed,  and  then,  by  a  catalytic 
action,  its  hydrogen  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  while  its  sulphur  is  de- 
posited. Charcoal  absorbs  coloring  matters. 
Powdered  chareoal  agitated  with  solutions  of 
dilute  sulphate  of  indigo,  of  cochineal,  of  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch,  and  of  the  red  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  entirely  removes  these  col- 
ors. Port  wine,  by  a  similar  process,  is  ren- 
dered tawny  or  light-coloi'ed ;  ,  and  impure 
solutions  of  sugar  and  nitre  lose  their  color  by 
filtration  through  a  mass  of  chm'coa!.  The 
taste  of  liquids-in  some  cases  is  almost  removed 
by  filtration  through  charcoal  when  the  taste 
depends  on  the  presence  of  certain  organic 
substances.  The  bitterness  of  the  hop  in  ale 
is  thus  removed,  aud  strychnia,  too,  is  com- 
pletely absorbed.  The  antiseptic  power  of 
charcoal  is  due  to  the  action  of  its  absorbed 
oxygen  upon  organic  matter,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  decomposition  of  such  mat- 
ter is  quickened  instead  of  retai-ded.  Char- 
coal, by  its  possession  of  these  properties  of 
absorption,  decomposition,  and  combination,  is 
eminently  fitted  as  a  filter  for  the  purification 
of  water,  removing  from  that  liquid  the  color, 
odor,  and  taste  of  its  impurities,  by  oxidizing 
and  recombining  them  into  other  and  inoffen- 
sive substances.  The  following  gases  stand  in 
their  respective  order  as  regards  their  volumes 
at  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  which 
are  absorbed  at  saturation  by  dry  charcoal ; 
the  firat  named  being  absorbed  in  least  vol- 
umes, and  the  volumes  increasing  for  each  gas 
to  the  last  named ;  tlie  absolute  number  of 
volumes  in  each  case  varies  enormously  with 
the  charcoal  of  different  woods  and  witii  the 
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temperature  at  wliich  it  was  made :  1,  hydro- 
gen; 2,  nitrogen;  8,  carbonic  oxide ;  4,  osj- 
gen;  6,  marah  gas;  6,  nitroua  oxide;  7,  car- 
bonic acid ;  8,  defiant  gas ;  Q,  sulphurous  acid ; 
10,  air;  11,  snlphuretted  hydrogen;  12,  muri- 
atic acid;  13,  hydrochloric  acid  ;  14,  ainmoma. 
— When  air-seasoned  wood,  that  is  to  say, 
wood  containing  about  25  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  hygroscopic  water,  ia  slowly  charred  in 
heaps  at  a  temperatme  of  about  760°  F.,  about 
one  third  of  it  is  wholly  consumed  in  produ- 
cing the  heat  required  for  the  charring,  leaving 
two  thirds  for  the  portion  charred.  The  dry 
ohajcoal  produced  is  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  wood ;  that  is,  of  the  sum  of  the 
weight  consumed  and  the  weight  charred,  or 
(— ^-  )  24  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  When  the 
wood  is  slowly  distilled  in  ovens  or  retorts 
at  the  above  temperature,  then, 
quantity  of  heat  is  required  for  p 
same  effect,  for  every  two  pounds  put  into  the 
retort  one  pound  wUl  be  consnmed  beneath 
it  to  produce  the  heat  for  distillation.    Of  the 

tained  as  dry  charcoal , 
of  wood  used,  that  is,  of  the  sum  of  the  weights 
consumed  and  the  weight  distilled  (f  of  24),  16 
per  cent  is  obtwned  as  dry  charcoal.  Con- 
sequently, for  equal  weights  used  of  the  same 
wood,  the  process  of  distillation  in  retorts  and 


and  liquid  distillates  belon^ng  to  two  thirds 
of  the  wood  are  saved,  while  in  the  latter  case 
they  are  lost.  When  the  charring  or  distil- 
ling is  very  rapidly  done,  the  resulting  weight 
of  dry  charcoal  is  only  14  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  wood  charred  or  distilled;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  consumed  in  the  production  of 
the  heat  required  for  the  charring  or  distilling 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  wood  charred  or  dis- 
tilled ;  consequently,  in  this  case,  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  wood  nsM  is  ob- 
tained as  dry  charcoal.  The  proportion  of 
charcoal  obtained  from  wood  varies  with  the 
kind  of  wood,  and  for  the  same  Itind  of  wood 
it  varies  with  the  temperatnre  and  with  the 
duration  of  the  charring  or  distillation ;  the 
lower  the  temperature  and  the  longer  the  du- 
ration of  tlie  process,  the  greater  is  the  propor- 
tion of  charcoal  obtained.  The  charcoal  also 
varies  in  chemical  composition  with  the  tem- 
perature and  the  duration  of  the  charring  or 
distilling  process.  The  lower  the  temperature, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  is  the 
percentage  of  volatile  matter  and  the  smaller 
that  of  filed  carbon  in  the  charcoal.  The 
hygroscopic  power  of  such  charcoal  is  greater 
than  of  that  prepared  at  higher  temperatures. 
The  longer  the  process  of  preparation  is  con- 
tuined,  other  things  equal,  Uie  less  is  the  per- 
centage of  volatile  matter  and  the  more  that 
of  fixed  carbon  in  the  charcoal.  The  hygro- 
scopic power  of  -such  charcoal  is  less  than 
of  that  prepared  with  shorter  processes.    So 
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temperature  at  the  command  of  man,  and  no 
time  of  distillation,  will  whoUy  espel  the  vola- 
tile constituents  of  charcoal,  namely,  the  iiy- 
drogen,  oxygen,  and  niti'ogen. — The  inflamma- 
bility of  diy  charcoal  varies  with  the  Mud  of 
wood  from  which  it  is  made;  and  for  the 
same  kind  of  wood  it  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  with  the  duration  of  the  charring  or 
distillation  ;  the  lower  the  temperature  and 
the  shorter  the  duration  of  the  process,  the 
more  inflammable  ia  the  charcoal.  The  relative 
inflammability  is  measured  by  the  temperature 
of  ignition ;  the  lower  that  temperature,  the 
more  inflammable  is  the  charcoal.  The  in- 
flammabiUty  depends  on  the  porosity  of  the 
charcoal  and  on  the  percental  of  its  volatile 
constituents,  and  both  these  are  greater  the 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  charring  or  the 
distillation  and  the  shorter  the  time.  After  a 
brief  exposure  of  dry  charcoal  to  the  atmos- 
phere, its  lai^e  absorption  of  hygroscopic 
moisture  materially  modifies  the  above  rela- 
tions, and  tends  to  equalize  its  inflammabiUtj, 
as  the  lower  the  temperature  and  the  shorter 
tiie  process  of  the  charring  or  distillation,  the 
more  hygroscopic  is  the  cnarcoal,  and  conse- 
quentiy  die  higher  is  its  temperatnr&  of  igni- 
tion. The  temperatures  of  ignition  of  dry  char- 
coal prepared  at  various  temperatures  ai'e  as 
follows 


It  IS  obMous  that  the  dryer  the  wood,  the 
greater  ia  the  percentage  of  charcoal  obtained 
from  it,  and  tiie  less  is  that  of  the  wood  re- 

?uired  to  l>e  consnmed  in  producing  the  heat 
ir  the  charring  or  distillation ;  for  the  uncom- 
bined  water  in  the  part  of  the  wood  charred 
or  distilled  is  entirely  driven  off  as  aqneons 
vapor  during  those  processes ;    while  in  the 

{art  of  tlie  wood  consumed  to  produce  the 
eat  for  the  ohan-ing  or  distillation,  the  uncom- 
blned  water  is  not  only  driven  off,  but  also  ab- 
sorbs for  its  evaporation  a  portion  of  the  heat 
due  to  the  combustion  of  the  ligneous  matter. 
A  further  portion  of  iliat  heat  is  taken,  too,  for 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  iu  the  part  of  the 
wood  charred  or  distilled,  so  that  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  uncombined  water  in  a  given 
weiglit  of  wood,  the  greater  is  the  percentage 
of  tiie  part  required  to  be  consumed  in  pro- 
ducing the  heat  for  the  charring  or  distilling. 
Thus,  of  the  total  weight  of  wood  used,  that 
is,  the  sum  of  the  weight  charred  or  distilled  and 
consnmed  in  producing  the  heat  for  the  char- 
ring or  distjllation,  the  effect  of  the  uncombined 
water  is  to  diminish  the  charcoal  product  more 
largely  than  is  due  to  the  simple  subtraction 
of  that  water  by  the  amountof  wood  consumed 
for  its  evaporation.  This  is  the  only  result 
attending  the  presence  of  water  in  the  wood 
when  the  temperature  of  the  charring  or  dit- 
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tiilfllion  is  kept  below  that  of  a  red  heat.  If 
that  temperature  he  ex&eeJed,  however,  the 
aqueous  vapor,  in  passing  over  the  red-hot 
charcoal,  reacts  upon  its  carbon  constituent 
and  converts  a  portion  of  it  into  oarhonio  acid, 
carbonic  oside,  and  carbnretted  hydr<^n ;  all 
of  which  pass  off  in  the  gaseous  form,  diminish- 
ing the  charcoal  products  by  the  aroonnt  of 
carbon  they  contain.  I^  of  two  equal  weights 
of  the  same  wood  containing  equal  wei^ts  of 
nncombined  water,  one  weight  be  dried  while 
the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  other, 
the  two  masses  will  oont^n  equal  weights  of  lig- 
neous matter ;  and  if  they  be  charred  or  distilled 
at  less  than  a  red-heat  temperattre,  under  the 
same  condititms,  the  same  weight  of  charcoal 
will  be  obtained  from  the  charred  or  distilled 
part  of  each.  One  pound  of  charcoal,  having 
the  chemical  constitution  given  for  it  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article,  develops  sufficient 
heat  by  combustion  in  oxygen  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  12,806-414  lbs.  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  32°  F.,  one  degree,  or  to  evapo- 
rate under  the  atmospheric  pressure  13'743 
lbs.  of  water  from  the  temperature  of  213°  F. 
One  pound  of  what  remains  of  this  charcoal, 
after  deducting  its  ash  and  hygroscopia  water, 
will  develop  sufficient  heat  by  combustion  in 
oxygen  to  rdse  the  temperature  of  14,388-837 
lb  f  water,  at  the  temperature  of  32°  F.,  one 
d  gr  o  to  evaporate  under  the  atmospheric 
P     ^      I4'T9e  lbs.  of  water  from  the  iem- 

fatu  e  f  312°  F,  Equal  weights  of  charcoal 
n  all  varielaes  of  wood,  prepared  under 
qnal  onditions,  have  the  same  heating  power. 
— In  th  ordinaryraodeof  manufacturingchar- 
coal  m  heaps,  the  sticks  of  wood  are  piled  np, 
sometimes  m  horizontal  and  sometimes  in  ver- 
tical layers,  around  a  central  opening  which 
extends  from  the  bottom  to  tlio  top  of  the 
heap.  The  heaps  are  conical  or  hemispherical, 
from  10  to  80  or  40  ft,  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
height  of  about  12  ft. ;  their  outer  surface, 
after  being  made  even  with  chips  and  twiga,  is 
covered  with  small  branches,  leaves,  straw,  or 
moss,  npon  which  sods  are  hud  together  with 
the  charcoal  duat  of  previous  burnings.  This 
dust  is  mixed  with  sufficient  eariJi  to  give  it 
consistency,  and  when  moistened  the  mixture 
mates  the  best  of  all  coverings.  The  sticks  of 
wood  to  be  charred  are  of  any  convenient  size, 
and  are  closely  packed,  the  interstices  of  the 
lai^r  sticks  being  filled  with  smaller  ones. 
The  central  vertical  opening  in  the  heap  is 
left  for  a  chimney,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
the  fire  to  ignite  the  heap;  to  facilitate  tlie 
latter,  a  horizontal  opening  is  left  in  the  Imt- 
tom  of  the  heap,  extending  from  its  periphery 
to  the  central  opening.  Around  the  bottom  of 
the  heap  other  smaller  openings  are  made  for 
the  admission  of  air  and  the  escape  of  the  vola- 
tile products.  As  the  charring  process  pro- 
ceeds, these  small  openings  are  closed,  and 
new  ones  made  nearer  the  top  of  the  heap, 
and  Id  other  places,  as  it  is  found  desirable  to 
check  the  process  in  some  parts  and  to  hasten  it 
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in  otlie/1.  The  heap  is  fired  in  the  centre  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  flrs  gradually  spreads  in 
all  directions,  but  especially  toward  the  open- 
ings by  which  the  air  is  admitted.  The  first 
matter  tliat  escapes  is  aqueous  vapor,  which 
partly  condenses  in  the  cover  of  the  heap, 
moistening  it,  and  then  passes  off  with  a  yel- 
lowish color.  After  the  vapor  disappears,  it  is 
followed  by  a  lighter-colored  smoke  that  be- 
comes black  and  dense,  emitting  the  odor  of 
pyroligneous  acid,  which  grows  stronger  to  the 
end  of  the  process.  The  carbonization,  first 
completed  at  the  centre  and  top  of  the  heap, 
gradually  extends  down  its  sides;  aud  in  a 
heap  half  charred,  the  finished  portion  has  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  the  atiex  of  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  asis  of  the 
heap.  As  the  line  between  the  finished  and 
unfinished  portions  moves  downward,  the  open- 
ings for  the  admission  of  air  are  kept  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  and  upper  openings  are  closed  as 
lower  ones  are  made.  Ihe  completion  of  the 
charring  of  each  part  of  the  heap  is  indicated 
by  the  smoke  emerging  from  that  part  chang- 
ing from  its  black  and  dense  a'Qiearance  to  a 
transparent  light  bluish  color.  iTie  tarrymat- 
ters,  which  collect  mostly  toward  the  close  of 
the  operation,  run  out  in  channels  made  for 
that  purpose  beneath  and  around  the  heap. 
When  the  entire  heap  is  completely  charred,  &l\ 
its  openings  are  closed,  and  it  is  then  left  for 
one  or  two  days,  after  which  it  is  partially  un- 
covered and  the  charcoal  drawn  out  and  spread 
around  in  thin  layers.  This  is  best  done  at 
night,  so  that  if  any  of  the  charcoal  remains 
ignited,  it  can  he  quickly  seen  and  quenched. 
The  time  required  for  the  process  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  heap  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Small  heaps  may  be  charred  in  a 
week,  and  large  ones  may  require  three  weeks. 
A  common  yield  from  one  cord  (138  cubic 
feet)  of  wood  is  about  30  bushels  of  charcoal. — 
Animal  charcoal  has  been  described  under 
BoNB  Blace. 

CHIKUIN,  Jwm,  a  French  merchant,  bom  in 
Paris  in  November,  1048,  died  in  London  in 
January,  1713.  Hewentto  the  East  to  trade  in 
jewelry,  became  the  favorite  purveyor  of  the 
shah  of  Persia,  and  eventually  produced  a  book 
of  his  travels  and  experiences  in  that  eonntry, 
which  has  been  found  true  by  subsequent  trav- 
ellers, and  translated  into  many  foreign  lan- 
guages. The  London  edition  of  1686  contains 
only  the  description  of  his  journey  to  Ispahan. 
Complete  editions  of  the  work,  which  is  en- 
titled Journal  du  voyage  du  chevalier  Ghardin 
m  Pene  et  aim  Inaea  Orieatalet,  ^wr  la  Mer 
Noire  et  par  la  Colchide,  appeared  in  1711  and 
I73B.  The  most  highly  valued  edition  is  that  of 
LanglBs,  the  orientalist,  who  enriched  it  with 
a  map,  and  with  an  abridged  history  of  Persia 
(Paris,  1811).  A  Protestant  by  birth,  Char- 
din  was  compelled  on  his  return  from  the  East 
in  IfiSl  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
was  knighted  and  appointed  agent  of  the  East 
India  company  in  Holland. 
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CHAKDIN,  Jean  Baptistc  Sln^  a  Frencli  paint- 
er, bom  in  Pai-is  abunt  1699,  died  Dec.  6, 17T9. 
The  son  of  a  worliman,  and  witliout  teachorH, 
be  yet  reached  eminence,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  in  1728.  Ho  oscolled  in 
painting  stiU  life,  flowers  and  fruits,  and  sub- 
sequentiy  in  delineating  the  life  of  the  middle 
elaasea.  His  Binedieite  ia  the  Louvre,  repre- 
senting a  woman  reciting  prayers  before  din- 
ner to  her  two  children,  gave  him  a  wide  repu- 
tation, and  waa  regarded  by  Kderot  as  supe- 
rior even  to  Greuze.  He  was  in  hia  80tb  year 
when  be  eshibitedhis  "Jacquet;"  and  shortly 
after  he  painted  an  admirable  portrait  of  him- 
selfi  which  is  in  the  Louvre. 

CQlBEflTE,  a  W.  department  of  France,  bor- 
dering on  the  departments  of  Vienne,  Haute- 
Vienne,  Dordogne,  Oharente-Inf6rieure,  and 
Deux-S6vres;  area,  3,294  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T2, 
367,520.  It  is  formed  principally  out  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Angoumoia,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  river  Charente,  by  which  it  ia 
driuned.  The  soil  is  generally  iar  from  being 
fertjle.  There  are  many  shallow  poads,  called 
itaitgs,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent. 
Numerous  caverns,  some  of  great  depth,  are 
found,  among  which  that  of  Eancogno,  near 
La  Eochefoncauld,  is  particularly  remarkable. 
It  seems  as  if  earthquakes  had  been  once  fre- 
quent here.  Two  rivers,  the  Tardoufere  and 
the  Baudiat,  the  coarse  of  which  is  toward  the 
Charente,  disappear  repeatedly,  and  finally  are 
entirely  lost  before  reaching  that  river.  There 
are  mines  of  iron,  antimony,  and  lead,  and 
quarries  of  free  and  rag  stone.  The  grain 
crop  is  poor,  and  scarcely  snfBcient  for  home 
consumption;  but  ti»e  vineyards,  covering 
about  24,000  acres,  yield  a  CDna.derable  siirplos. 
Their  produce  is  mostly  converted  into  brandy, 
the  superiority  of  that  made  at  Ct^ao  being 
universally  acknowledged.  Hemp,  flax,  and 
potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.  Truffles 
arc  abundant,  as  well  as  chestnuts.  Cattle, 
mules,  and  asses  arc  nmnerons;  horses  are 
comparatively  scarce.  Game,  fish,  poultry,  and 
bees  are  found  in  abundance.  Besides  large 
iron  works  connected  with  the  mines,  there 
are  paper  mills,  especially  at  AngoulSme,  dis- 
tilleries, manufactories  of  earthenware,  &c. 
The  export  trade  is  mostly  in  brandy,  which 
is  forwarded  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Nearly  900  fdrs  are  annually  held  in  the  de- 
partment. It  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  AngoulSme,  Euffec,  Cognac,  Con- 
folens,  and  Barbezleus.    Capital,  Augoulgme. 

CHABGNTE-1NF&KIEIIBE,  a,  W.  department 
of  France,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  bordering  on 
Vendue,  Deux-SSvres,  Charente,  Dordogne,  and 
Gironde;  area,  2,635  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1873, 
465,663.  Besides  being  intersected  by  the 
Charente,  it  is  watered  on  the  N,  frontier  by  the 
SSvre-Niortaise,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Gironde, 
which  offer  great  faoilitiea  to  esterior  commerce. 
There  are  several  other  navigable  streams,  and 
a  cMial  connecting  La  Eochelle  with  Niort. 
The  climate  is  agreeable;  the  surface  is  flat. 
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partly  covered,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea,  with  marshes  yielding  lai^e 
quantities  of  salt.  There  are  quarries  of  free- 
stone ;  peat,  and  fine  sand  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  are  also  found.  The  soil  is  mostly 
calcareous  or  sandy,  but  yields  lat^  crops  of 
grain  and  wine.  Large  quantities  of  brandy 
are  exported.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are 
raised  in  great  numbers.  Oysters  are  sent  to 
Paris  and  London.  Sardines  form  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  trade,  and  vessels  are  fitted  out 
for  the  cod  fishery.  La  Eochelle,  Eoohefort, 
and  the  other  ports  have  a  considerable  share 
of  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  of  France. 
There  are  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen 
stuffs,  soap,  fine  eartiienware,  and  glass,  with 
tanneries  and  sugar  reflnerles.  The  islands  of 
OlSrou,  RS,  and  Aix  lie  near  the  coast  of  this 
department.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondiaae- 
ments  of  La  Eochelle,  Eocbefort,  Marennes, 
Saintes,  Jonzac,  and  St.  Jean  d'Angfily.  Capi- 
tal, La  Eochelle. 

CHIREHTON-LE-FOHT,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Uame,  near  its  oonflnenee  wi^  the  Seine, 
6  m.  S.  E.  of  the  centre  of  Paris;  pop.  in 
1866,  6,190.  It  derives  its  surname  from  the 
fine  bridge  which,  crossing  the  Mame,  nnit«s 
the  town  with  tiie  village  of  Alfort,  This 
bridge  has  been  always  considered  as  of  great 
importance  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  the  fort  of  Charenton,  near  Alfort, 
which  guards  the  passages  of  both  rivers. 

CH1&ENT0N-ST.-IIUIIK1CE  (the  name  changed 
to  St.  Maurice  since  1842),  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Marne,  about  1  m.  E.  of  Charenton-le- 
Pont:  pop.  in  1866,  4,981.  It  contains  an 
excellent  lunatic  asylum,  founded  in  1741,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  600  patients.  The 
Protestants  formerly  had  here  a  lai^  church, 
in  which  several  synods  were  held;  but  it  was 
demolished  in  1680,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes. 

CHIBES.  I.  An  Athenian  general,  first  men- 
tioned in  367  B.  C,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliasiana,  whom  he  relieved  from 
siege  by  the  Arcadians  and  Argives.  He  was 
next  sent  to  take  command  agunst  Oropus,  aud 
361  succeeded  Leosthenes,  who  had  been 

'eated  by  Alexander  of  Pherte,  and,  sailing 
to  Corcyra,  aided  an  oligarchical  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  democracy,  a  proceeding  that 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  that  island  to  Athens  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  social  war.  Sent  fo  Thrace 
in  858,  he  compelled  Charidemus  to  ratify  the 
treaty  he  had  made  with  Athenodorus.  The 
foUowing  year,  with  Chabrias,  he  commanded, 
the  forces  in  the  social  war,  and  made  an  on- 
successful  attack  upon  Chios,  in  which  hia  eol- 
leagne  was  sldn.  In  866  Iphicrates  and  Ti- 
motheus  were  joined  with  him  in  the  com- 
mand; but  he  soon  procured  their  recall  by 
accu^ng  them  to  the  people,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  Artabazus,  the  revolted  satrap 
of  western  Asia.    This  act  was  at  first  ap- 
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proved  but  afterward  eondemned  by  the  Athe- 
nians, lie  subsequently  led  an  expedition 
against  Sestfla,  which  town  he  took,  and  served 
with  little  success  in  the  Olynthian  war.  In 
346  he  was  in  command  in  Thrace,  bnt  eeems 


sent  to  aid  the  Byzantines  agjunst  Fliilip,  bnt 
his  character  was  so  distasteful  to  them  that 
they  refused  to  receive  him.  In  338  he  was 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Chferonea.  He  appears  to  have  died 
at  Sigenm  a  few  years  afterward.  He  was  not 
endowed  with  superior  military  ability,  yet 
was  apparently  the  beat  qualified  Athenian  of 
his  time  for  oomraand,  lie  seems  to  hare  won 
and  mfdntEuned  his  ascendancy  over  the  people 
partly  by  his  athletic  figure,  partly  by  flattery 
and  corruption.  II.  A  Greeian  statuary  in 
bronze,  the  designer  of  the  statue  known  as 
t)ie  colossus  of  Rhodes,  was  a  native  of  Lindus, 
the  favorite  pupil  of  Lysifipus,  and  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century  B.  0. 

CHIREITE  DE  U  GONTRIE,  Fraof^  Itbmise, 
a  Vendean  soldier,  born  at  Oonfig,  April  SI, 
1763,  esecnted  in  Nantes,  March  39, 179fi.  He 
was  a  member  of  an  ancient  Breton  family,  his 
branch  adding  the  surname  La  Contrie  after 
their  manor.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  ot 
the  Oratorians  in  Angers,  entered  the  navy  in 
1779,  and  took  part  in  the  American  war  He 
was  among  the  emigres  after  the  outbn  al.  I 
the  revolution,  but  soon  returned  to  Parii  t  I 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  TniJerics,  and  rl 
retired  to  his  estates  in  Brittany.  In  M 
1793,  the  peasantry  obliged  him  to  Ice  i 
their  commander,  and  gaining  several  vi(t<ines 
over  the  republican  troops,  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  insurgent  leader  in  lower  Ten 
dSe,  and  shared  with  Stofflet  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  whole  royalist  camp,  especially  after  the 
eseoution  of  their  commander  Marigny  for  neg 
leet  of  duty,  by  order  of  a  court  martial  The 
count  d'Artois  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  in  July,  1794,  and  he  soon 
assumed  supreme  authority  in  lower  Vendue. 
A  treaty  of  peace,  signed  Feb.  19, 1 795,  proving 
abortive,  Oharette  resumed  a  guerilla  warfare 
which  was  now  more  hopeless  than  ever,  owing 
to  Hoche's  energetic  operations  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  republican  army.  But  tiiongh 
completely  exhausted,  and  finely  routed,  he 
nevertheless  urged  upon  the  allies  the  recog- 
nition of  Lonis  XVIII.  Declining  the  most 
honorable  terms  of  capitulation,  with  only  33 
men  he  attempted  on  March  23,  1796,  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  republican  rants,  but  was 
wounded,  captured,  and  taken  to  Nantes,  where 
he  was  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial. 
The  t^tupc  Louis  SVIII.,  who  called  him  "  the 
second  fonnder  of  the  monarchy,"  delivered  a 
speech  in  his  honor  at  the  commemoration  of 
his  death,  celebrated  on  May  9,  1796,  at  the 
headquarters  of  Condfe's  army. 

CHAROt  D'lFFAIKES,  the  title  of  the  fourth 
rank  of  diplonmtic  agents.     They  are  accrodit- 


CHARIOT 

ed  not  to  the  sovereign  but  to  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  are  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  minister  of  state  of  their  own 
country.  They  were  not  recognized  in  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  till  near  the  18th  century.  By 
the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1816  they  were 
made  the  third  order  of  diplomatists,  which 
was  changed  to  the  fourth  by  tJie  congress  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  1818.  The  title  is  ^ven  to 
the  agent  whom  an  ambassador  or  envoy,  by 
virtue  of  authority  from  his  prince  or  state, 
appoints  to  conduct  in  his  absence  the  afiairs 
of  his  mis^on. 

CHIBITE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  BiSvre,  situated  on  the  Southern 
railway  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
over  which  there  are  two  bridges,  13  m,  N.  N. 
W.  of  Nevers;  pop.  in  1866,  4,870.  It  has 
manufectures  of  coarse  jewelry  and  earthen- 
ware and  woollen  staffs. 

CDARIOT,  among  ancient  nations,  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  open  above  and  behind  and 
closed  in  front,  and  used  in  war,  in  public 

fames,  and  for  the  purposes  of  common  fife, 
he  asle  of  the  Greek  chariot  was  usually 
made  of  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  though  Homer  de^ 
scribes  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  Neptune  as 
having  metallic  axles.     The  wheels  were  about 


Cbariot 


four  feet  m  dnmitcr  and  each  consisted  of  a 
naie  hound  with  an  iion  rmg  ot  spjkes,  a  felly 
of  elastic  wood,  and  a  heavy  ii'on  tire.  They 
were  fastened  to  the  asle  by  pins,  and  the 
overthrow  of  (Enomaus  in  his  contest  with 
Pelops  was  caused  by  the  treachery  of  his 
charioteer,  who  inserted  a  linchpin  of  was. 
The  Lydians  and  Romans  sometimes  attached 
two  or  three  poles  and  spans  of  horses  to  their 
chariots,  but  the  Greeks  rarely  added  a  third 
horse.  From  the  earliest  historic  periods 
chariots  were  used  in  war  both  by  the  Asiatic 
and  the  classic  nations.  The  famous  scythe 
chariots,  whose  spokes  were  armed  with  long 
hooks  and  sickles,  were  chiefly  used  by  the 
ancient  Persians,  Britons,  and  Gauls.  The 
warriors  of  highest  rank  among  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  either  fought  from  their 
chariots,  or  sometimes  in  close  combat  dis- 
mounted. In  the  Roman  games  chariots  were 
often  decorated  with  sculptures  and  enriched 
with  gold  and  ivory.  The  triumphal  chariot, 
which  was  usually  made  of  ivory,  adorned  with 
the  utmost  skill,  and  drawn  by  four  white 
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attribute  of  the  mjthologic  divinities,  especially 
of  Victory,  Night,  Apollo,  and  Diana- 

CHARISTICIRIGS,  the  name  applied  in  Greek 
eodeBiastical  history  to  fnnotionaries  who  pos- 
sessed uncontrolled  power  over  the  revenuea 
of  hospitals  and  monasteries.  The  praotioe 
originated  during  the  iconoclastic  etrupile  in 
the  Sth  century,  and  reenlted  from  toBtifity  to 
monasticism.  In  after  times  the  custom  was 
continued  without  the  spirit  which  originated 
it,  and  monasteries  were  often  given  to  persons 
of  wealth  and  rank  in  order  to  secure  their 
patronage  and  influence. 

CIURITON,  or  Graad  Charll«n,  a  river  which 
rises  in  Lucas  oo.,  Iowa,  and  flows  8.  E. 
through  Appanoose  oo,  to  the  Missouri  boun- 
dary. Thence  it  follows  a  S.  course  to  the  Mis- 
soai'i  river,  which  it  joins  near  the  S.  extremity 
of  Chariton  co.,  Missouri.  It  is  about  250  m. 
long,  and  is  navigable  for  60  m.  The  East 
Chariton  and  -Middle  fork  are  its  principal 
branches. 

CHISITON,  a  N.  central  county  of  Missonri, 
intersected  by  Chariton  river,  and  bounded  8, 
W,  by  the  Missouri  and  W.  by  Grand  river; 
area,  740  8q,.m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 19,136,  of  whom 
3,800  were  colored.  Yellow  and  Wolf  creeks 
furnish  water  power.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
adapted  to  pasturage.  The  surface  is  gently 
undulating  and  covered  with  forests  and 
prairies.  Stone  coal  and  limestone  are  found 
in  large  quantities.  The  North  Missonri  rail' 
road  crosses  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  305,831  bushels  of  wheat,  919,288  of 
Indian  com,  206,914  of  oats,  65,593  of  pota- 
toes, 4,137  tons  of  hay,  319,697  lbs.  of  butter, 
89,838  of  wool,  and  2,993,981  of  tobacco.  There 
were  6,169  horses,  1,973  mules  and  asses,  5,280 
milch  cows,  8,085  other  cattJe,  15,689  sheep, 
and  27,461  swine.     Capital,  Keytesyille. 

CHlSm,  BroUicrs  sf,  a  religious  order  io  the 
Roman  Oathohc  church,  established  at  Seville 
by  St.  John  of  God  in  1540.  He  hired  a  house 
to  harbor  poor  sick  persona,  -in  which  he  pro- 
vided for  them  and  served  them  himself  with 
great  devotion.  This  pious  work  of  charity  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  tlie  whole  city,  and 
gradually  persons  of  the  same  disposition  as 
John  came  to  aid  him  in  his  undertaking.    His 


mstitution  was  approved  by  the  archbishop, 
but  the  members  of  it  bad  neither  rule  nor 
habit  and  it  did  not  receive  the  approval  of 
the  pope  nntil  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
In  1572  Piu-4^  .  gave  it  the  I'ule  and  habit  of 
St  Augnstme  Maria  de'  Medici  introduced 
the  order  into  France  in  1601.  Henry  IV. 
granted  it  letters  patent  in  1603,  and  it  soon 
numbered  several  houses  in  that  kingdom. 
The  hospital  La  Charity  in  Paris,  and  that 
of  Gharenton,  were  the  most  important.  The 
brothers  of  charity  not  only  nursed  the  wok, 
but  were  frequently  skilful  surgeons.  In  Spain 
these  relifpous  were  called  brothers  of  hospi- 
tality, and  in  Italy  /rate  ien  Jratelli.  They  are 
now  almost  eitinet.  The  various  orders  of 
brothers  hospitallers  have  been  superseded  by 
Hsterhoods. — A  new  reli^ous  order  of  brothers 
of  charity  was  founded  in  1828  by  Cardinal 
Eosmini-Serbati.  They  possess  sevei'al  flourish- 
ing houses  in  England. 

CHIBITT,  Sisters  of,  a  religious  congregation 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  tiie  vicinity 
of  Paris  about  the  year  1633,  witli  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mme.Le  Gras,  a  pious  and  charitable 
lady.  The  object  of  this  institution  was  the 
care  of  the  poor,  especially  of  the  sick,  and  the 
education  of  children ;  and  its  members  are 
everywhere  the  servants  of  the  poor,  which 
name  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  when  he  gave  them  his  formal  appro- 
bation in  1655.  Prisons,  free  schools,  hospitals, 
and  almshouses  were  nt  once  placed  under  their 
direction  in  all  parts  of  Prance.  The  con^e- 
gation  was  soon  invited  to  take  charge  of  simi- 
lar institutions  in  other  countries,  and  the  sisters 
of  charity  are  now  to  be  found  in  ahnoat  every 
civilized  land.  Louis  XIV.  granted  letters  pat- 
ent to  this  institution  in  1G57,  and  they  were 
tinally  conHrmed  by  the  legate  of  the  pope  in 
1660.  The  charity  and  devotion  of  these  wo- 
men had  made  tliem  so  useful  to  all  classes, 
that  even  the  revoluljon  spai'ed  them.  They 
continued  their  work  of  beneficence  secretly, 
but  without  restrMnt.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  government  was  to  open  to  them  a 
field  of  usefulness,  and  Napoleon  placed  them 
under  the  protection  of  his  mother.  They 
make  simple  vows,  which  are  renewed  every 
year.  In  1862  the  number  of  establishments 
was  1,064,  viz. :  947  in  Europe,  80  in  America, 
IT  in  Asia,  17  in  Africa,  and  3  in  Australia  and 
Oceania.  The  nnmber  of  members  was  esti- 
mated at  28,000.  The  American  branch  of  this 
congregation  was  established  at  Emmitsburg, 
Md.,  in  1809,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Seton,  their  first 
mother  superior.  The  foundation  of  Mra.  Se- 
ton until  within  a  few  years  remained  a  quite 
distinct  establishment  from  tlie  French  order ; 
but  of  late  a  great  portion  of  the  American 
sisters  of  charity  have  adopted  the  French 
dress  and  rule.  The  New  York  mother  house 
and  its  dependencies,  however,  still  retain  their 
ori^nal  independence.  In  1673  there  were  in 
the  United  States  156  houses  belonging  to  the 
sisters  of  charity. 
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CHIRIVIRI  (Fr.  ehaTimH;  Ger.  Eatzm- 
miiaik;  Sp.  concezadn ;  It.  ieaiapaiiata),  a 
mock  serenade,  which  waa  performed  in  the 
middle  ages  whenever  an  ola  man  married  a 
yonng  giri,  or  when  a  man  mmried  for  the 
second  or  tliird  time,  or  generally  when  ill-as- 
sorted marriages  took  place.  The  neighbors 
assembled  on  such  occasions  daring  the  night 
before  the  house  of  the  wedded  pair,  with  all 
sorts  of  pane  eind  kettles,  and  iron  and  copper 
utensils  (chalybaria),  prodocing  every  variety 
of  discordant  noises,  and  accompanying  them 
with  derisive  shouts  and  songs.  The  chariva- 
rists  usually  continaed  their  uproar  until  their 
wrath  was  soothed  by  drink  or  food.  The 
council  of  Trent  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  nuisance,  which  frequently  occasioned  dis- 
turbances. In  some  French  towns,  as  for  in- 
stance in  Lyons,  the  practice  was  maintained 
as  late  as  the  16th  century.  In  Canada,  and  in 
LouisiaDS  and  many  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  it  exists,  though  it  is  everywhere  on 
the  decline.  In  Brittany  the  term  charivari 
was  also  applied  to  aggravated  collisions  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  Xantippe  throwing 
a  jug  of  water  at  the  head  of  Socrates  is  the 
most  classic  type  of  this  sort.  In  the  game  of 
ombre  the  turn  of  four  queens  is  caOed  chari- 
vari. The  Germans  possess  a  work  on  the 
orifpn  of  ICateenmimh  by  Philipps  (Freiburg, 
1849).  French  Ut«ratnre  boasts  of  a  still  more 
comprehensive  work  on  the  same  subject:  Sig- 
toire,  morale,  civile,  politique  ft  litteraire,  du 
charitairi,  depuii  eon  origins  nerg  le  imeiiide, 
by  Dr.  Calybariat  de  St.  Flour,  with  a  supple- 
ment by  Eldi  Ohristophe  Bassinet. 

tHlRLEJUeSE,  Empfroi  af  tbe  W«st.  See 
Charles  I.  (GehmabtJ. 

CaABLEHONT.     8co  Givet. 

CHIRLEROI,  or  Cbarleray,  a  town  of  BL-lginm, 
in  the  province  of  Uainaut,  situated  on  tbe 
Sambre,  and  connected  by  riulroads  with  Brus- 
sels, Namur,  and  Paris,  28  m.  6.  of  Brussels; 
pop.  in  1866,  12,150.  The  glass  works  here 
are  the  most  extensive  in  Belgium.  The  annual 
yield  of  the  coiBeries  in  the  vicinity  is  estimated 
at  3,000,000  cwt.  There  are  about  6,000  nail 
makers  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  TO  blast 
Aimaces,  60  iron  founderies,  and  90  ooal  pits, 
almost  all  of  which  have  sprnng  into  e^stence 
within  the  last  60  years.  There  are  also  tan- 
neries, dy^g  establishments,  ropewalks,  salt 
and  sugar  refineries,  and  factories  for  spinning 
wool.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Protestant 
missions  in  Belgium,  and  has  had  a  Protestant 
church  since  1850.  The  fortress  was  com- 
menced under  Charles  II.  of  Spain  in  1696,  and 
completed  by  Vauban  for  Lonis  XIV.  It  is 
a  hexagon,  with  five  counterscarps,  two  horn- 
works,  and  five  ravelins.  It  has  changed  mas- 
ters several  times,  and  in  1794  stood  a  vigorous 
siege,  and  held  out  until  all  the  advanced  works 
were  levelled  Fith  the  ground,  and  until  four 
assaults  had  been  made  by  the  French,  when  it 
capitulated.  It  was  restored  in  1816  under  the 
Erection  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 


CHARLES  (EsGLAHn) 


"W.  county  of  Maryland,  sep- 
arated from  Virginia  by  the  Potomac  rivei", 
and  bounded  N".  E.  by  the  Patuxent;  area,  450 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  15,738,  of  whom  9,318 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the 
soil  rather  inferior.  The  forests  consist  mainly 
of  oak,  chestnut,  ash,  cedar,  and  locust.  Tlie 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  73,038  bushels 
of  wheat,  221,726  of  Indian  corn,  50,813  of  oats, 
987  tons  of  hay,  53,878  lbs.  of  butter,  11,428  of 
wool,  and  2,103,730  of  tobacco.  There  were 
3,004  horses,  1,676  milch  cows,  4,960  other 
cattle,  3,872  sheep,  and  6,978  swine.  Capital, 
Port  Tobacco. 

~  re  important  sovereigns 

treated  according  to  the 
the  countries  over  which 
gland  I  2,  France;  3,  Ger- 
many; 4,  Naples;  6,  Sardmia;  6,  Savoy;  7, 
Spain ;  8,  Sweden ;  9,  'WurtembeTg.  These  are 
followed  by  minor  princes  of  the  name,  sover- 
eign and  non-sovereigu. 


CHAKLiS. 

of  this  name  will 
alphabetical  order 
they  ruled. 


CHABLES  I.,  the  second  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
art who  sat  on  tbe  English  throne,  third  son  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  and 
Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark, 
bom  at  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  Nov. 
19,  leOO,  executed  in  London,  Jan.  80,  1649. 
He  became  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Prince 
Henry,  in  1612,  was  created  prince  of  Wales 
in  1616,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  king  in 
1625.  He  early  fell  under  the  influence  of  his 
father's  favorite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
in  1628  went  with  him  secretly  to  Madrid,  to 
conflnn  his  marriage  contract  with  the  Span- 
ish infanta.  They  travelled  under  the  names 
of  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  and  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  am- 
bassador, on  the  evening  of  Match  7.  They 
spent  some  months  in  Madrid,  but  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  hateful  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, appears  not  really  to  have  been  desired 
by  Charles;  and  when  he  left,  Sept.  9,  the 
marriage  articles,  although  formally  confirmed, 
were  in  fact  set  aside,  Buckingham  being  res- 
olute against  them,  while  the  prince  probably 
^reed  with  his  companion.  This  early  enter- 
prise waa  most  unfortunate,  as  [>eing  a  begin- 
ning of  that  course  of  dissimulation  and  insin- 
cerity which  was  the  great  defect  of  Charles's 
whole  career.  There  waa  great  joy  in  England 
that  the  match  was  broken  off.  Buckingham 
assumed  (he  credit  of  the  deed,  but  soon  ar- 
ranged a  marriage  with  the  princess  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  and 
his  second  wife,  Maria  de!  Medici,  at  least  as 
great  oonoes^ons  being  made  to  the  English 
Catholics,  in  order  to  gratify  the  French  king 
Louis  XIII.,  and  his  minister  Richelieu,  as  had 
been  demanded  by  the  court  of  Spain,  against 
which  war  was  simultaneously  declared.  James 
I.  died,  however,  before  the  marriage  was  even 
ratified.    But  on  March  30,  1625,  three  days 
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after  the  aceeBsion  of  Charles,  the  ratification 
took  place,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  three 
montlis,  daring  which  delays  ooourred  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Louis,  the  queen  was  received  hy 
Ohariea  at  Dover,  formally  married  by  him  at 
Canterbury,  and  installed  at  Hampton  court, 
the  entrance  of  the  royal  party  into  the  me- 
tropolis heing  prevent^  by  the  ravages  of  a 
terrible  pestilence,  ssud  to  be  the  moat  destruc- 
tive within  the  memory  of  man.  The  marriage 
itself  was  inanspioious;  all  its  influences,  both 
social  and  political,  were  of  evil  consequence  to 
both  king  and  kingdom ;  and  the  wife  of  Bucldng- 
liam's  bestowal  was,  to  say  the  least,  asfatal  to 
the  prospectfl  of  Charles  as  were  the  teachings 
and  example  of  that  minister,  and  the  animo^- 
ty  excited  against  the  crown,  among  the  com- 
mons, by  bis  baseness.  Charles  I.  had  ednoa- 
tion,  some  accomplishments,  and  a  calm,  grave 
demeanor.  He  had,  moreover,  a  personal  parity 
of  morals  and  dignity  of  virtue  which  gave  a 
new  tone  to  the  court  upon  his  acces^ou.  But  he 
lacked  quietness  of  perception,  and  was  very 
hard  to  convince  or  persuade ;  while  his  age 
was  an  age  of  tranation,  when  new  ideas  were 
working,  and  new  issues  arising,  demanding  the 
most  or^nal  as  well  as  the  moat  firm  states- 
manship. James  had  continually  talked  about 
hia  royal  prerogative.  Charles  tried  consis- 
tently to  establish  and  maintain  the  ideas  of 
which  his  father  had  been  content  merely  to 
talk.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  adhered  stead- 
ily to  the  autocratic  notions  with  which  he 
began.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  learned  to 
dissemble:  dissimulation  was  what  his  father 
had  called  "kingcraft;"  and  Charles  contin- 
ually sought  to  seoni-e  power  by  this  means, 
and  to  one  supposing  his  concessions  to  his 
people  sincere  he.appeara  weak  and  vacillating. 
His  public  course  was  changeful  and  fickle,  but 
his  letters  to  his  queen  and  confidants  reveal 
his  duplicity,  and  his  conMsteucy  to  his  firat 
idea.  His  first  parliament  met  June  18,  1625. 
It  was  not  laviah  in  granting  supplies,  and  was 
dissolved  Aug.  13,  and  the  king  levied  taxes 
and  raised  loans  by  his  own  authority,  tQ  carry 
on  the  war  against  Spain.  On  Feb.  0,  1636,  a 
second  parliament  met,  and  was  as  unready  to 
vote  money  as  the  first.  It  also  impeached 
Buckingham,  whose  unpopularity  was  now 
great.  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament,  im- 
prisoned some  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppoMtion, 
and  then  raised  money  again  bj  his  own  au- 
thority. He  also  billeted  soldiers  on  the  peo- 
ple and  prooMmed  martial  law  in  places.  Al- 
though already  at  war  with  Spain,  he  plunged 
into  another  war  with  France,  and  tried  to  carry 
on  both  by  forced  loana  and  other  illegal  ex- 
pedients. But  all  expedients  were  inadequate, 
and  he  was  at  length  forced  to  call  a  third  par- 
liament, which  met  March  17,  1638.  In  this 
body  the  opposition  was  stronger  than  ever, 
and  framed  a  "  petition  of  right,"  which  claim- 
ed that  the  king  should  not  levy  taxes  except 
withtheooncurrenceof  parliament,  nor  subject 
the  people  to  trials  by  courts  martial,  nor  im- 


prison any  subject  without  due  process  of  law. 
Upon  bis  assent  to  this  was  conditioned  any 
grant  of  money.  Ohariea  at  length  agreed  to 
the  petition,  and  there  was  great  rqoicing 
among  the  people ;  but  after  getting  the  money 
voted,  he  imprisoned  Eliot  and  otlier  distin- 
guished members  of  the  house  of  commons.  In 
the  mean  time  the  English  arms  were  covered 
with  disgrace ;  yet  still  the  king  persisted  in 
retaining  Buckii^ham  at  the  head  both  of  his 
councils  and  of  hie  army,  and  that  favorite  was 
on  the  point  of  (^in  setting  sail  from  Ports- 
month  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  France,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  man 
named  Pelton.  The  expedition  sailed  under 
another  commander,  but  waa  too  late  and  too 
inefficient  to  relieve  La  Eochelle,  which,  after 
having  had  the  most  positive  assurances  of  re- 
lief from  diaries,  and  after  incredible  suiferings, 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  Parliament  reas- 
sembled, after  its  recess,  Jan.  36, 1629,  but  gave 
little  comfort  to  the  king,  and  on  March  10 
he  dissolved  it,  with  such  expressions  as  were 
understood  to  preclude  the  assembling  of  an- 
other; and  f)'om  this  time  till  April,  1(140,  be 
tried  to  rule  without  a  parliament.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  in  1629,  Wentworth, 
afterward  Lord  Straflford,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  oppodtion  leaders,  attached  himself  to  the 
king.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  of 
unscrupulous  character.  He  resolved  to  make 
Charles  in  fact  the  absolute  monarch  which  bo 
claimed  to  be,  and  he  saw  that  tbo  means  to 
this  end  waa  a  standing  army.  At  the  same 
time  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  England 
was  confided  to  Laud,  who  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Charles  was  a  devoted 
ehnrchman,  and  made  as  much  of  Laud's  ec- 
clesiastical work  as  of  Wentworth'a  political 
schemes.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  the  nation 
would  not  have  submitted  to  Wentworth  and 
endured  a  military  despotism,  had  not  the  re- 
li^ous  tyranny  of  Laud  goaded  the  people  into 
rebellion.  Wentworth  revived  the  court  of 
the  star  chamber,  and  organized  the  council 
of  York,  by  which  the  whole  administration 
of  justice  was  put  under  arbitrary  control, 
while  the  high  commission  exerciaed  a  similar 
tyranny  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  king 
raised  "  ship  money,"  and  Hampden  and  others 
who  resisted  the  illegal  tax  could  get  no  re- 
dress. By  the  extreme  high  church  assumptions 
of  Laud,  the  Puritans  of  England  were  led  to 
beheve  that  Charles  and  his  primate  were  bent 
on  reintroducing  the  ancient  worship  of  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  church;  and  although  the  sus- 
picion was  not  true,  yet,  knowing  t£at  it  exist- 
ed, none  are  to  be  blamed  but  they  for  persist- 
ing in  a  course  of  conduct  which  could  but  ag- 
gravate and  confirm  it.  Ireland,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  the  oppressive  government  of  Went- 
worth, whose  only  object  was  to  raise  money 
in  order  to  meet  his  master's  exigencies  with- 
out resorting  to  the  md  of  parliament,  was 
driven  to  the  verge  of  rebellion.  Scotland, 
maddened  by  the  king's  attempt,  at  the  instiga- 
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tioD  of  Laud,  to  force  episcopacy  upon  her 
contrary  to  the  fundamontal  law  of  the  kmg- 
doiu,  rose  in  arms,  invaded  England,  and  gained 

?>9ses8ion  of  Northumberland,  and  Durfmm. 
he  king  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  raise 
fbnds  to  oppose  the  Scottish  armies  bj  snmmon- 
ing  a  parliament,  bnt  which,  as  it  proceeded, 
like  the  last,  first  to  consider  grievances,  he 
dissolved  on  May  5,  1640,  within  20  days  after 
its  aBsembhng,  before  it  had  ^ven  any  posi- 
tive reply  to  his  demand  for  supplies.  Tyranny 
in  church  and  state  was  now  at  its  worst.  Tor- 
ture was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  May, 
1640.  At  this  tune  Obaries  had  a  fleet  of 
above  60  ships  at  sea,  which  he  maintained  by 
the  illegal  levy  of  ship  money;  hut  he  had  no 
army  on  which  he  could  depend,  nor  any  means 
to  raise  one.  Therefore,  unless  he  would  see 
the  Scots  march  to  York  and  take  possession 
of  the  northern  metropolis,  there  was  no  re- 
source but  to  convoke  the  great  council  of  the 
peers  at  York,  who  immediately  demanded  the 
assembling  of  the  parliament,  and  to  treat  with 
the  Scottish  rebels.  On  Nov.  3,  1640,  assem- 
bled tiie  body  known  in  history  as  the  long  par- 
liament. Its  first  act  was  to  impeach  and  ttien 
to  proceed  by  attainder  against  both  Laud 
and  Strafford,  the  latter  of  whom  was  con- 
demned and  executed,  abandoned  by  the  king, 
for  whom  he  had  made  great  sacrifices.  Some 
just  and  salutary  laws  were  passed  by  this 
parliament;  some  illegal  practices,  which  had 
been  usual  with  the  later  EngUsh  monarchs, 
were  repressed;  some  grievances  redressed; 
some  rights  of  the  subject  firmly  established. 
It  also  passed  a  bill  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
solved except  with  it«  own  consent.  This  act 
was  plainly  unconstitutional,  but  was  approved 
by  the  king.  The  star  chamber  and  high  com- 
mission were  aboltehed,  and  on  Dec.  31,  1641, 
the  houae  voted  to  consider  on  Jan.  3  the 
question  of  the  militia.  On  Jan.  3  the  king 
sent  his  refusal  to  the  commons  to  appoint  a 
guard  for  their  security,  but  »rouused  solemnly, 
on  his  word  as  a  king,  tnat  their  security 
should  be  his  sacred  care;  but  the  next  day 
his  attorney  general  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  and  in  the  king's  name  accused 
of  high  treason  Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  commons,  Pym,  HoUis,  Hampden, 
Haslerig,  and  Strode.  These  were  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  law 
and  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal  power,  of 
alienating  his  subjects  and  army,  of  encoura- 
ging foreign  invasion,  and  conspiring  to  levy 
war  agiunst  him.  These  chai'ges  were  for  the 
most  part  aimed  against  their  parliamentary 
conduct.  The  king  demanded  their  arrest, 
and  the  nest  day  came  to  the  house  in  person 
to  aiTCSt  them  by  armed  force;  but  the  five 
members  had  absented  themselves  by  permis- 
sion of  the  house.  The  excitement  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  city  was  unparalleled.  Some 
of  the  king's  partisans  wished  to  seize  the  s' 
members,  who  were  known  to  be  in  a  house 
O.oleman  street;   but  the  king  chose  to  d' 


mand  them  of  the  common  cotmoil,  and  on  the 
ae  issued  a  proclamation  for  their  arrest. 
The  manifest  unpopularity  of  his  cause  made 
his  friends  fear  for  his  personal  safety,  and  on 
Jan.  10  he  left  Whitehall  for  Hampton  court. 
The  next  week  tlie  accused  membei's  were 
brought  back  with  tJie  enthusiosra  of  a  popular 
triumph,  and  the  rupture  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament  seemed  complete.  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  militia  act,  which  amounted  to 
an  army  act,  and  Charles  sent  his  queen  to 
Holland  Peb.  16,  1643,  with  the  crown  jewels, 
lise  troops  against  the  parliament.  On 
April  38  the  king  virtually  began  the  war  by 
trying  to  foree  an  entrance  into  the  city  of 
Hull.  The  military  governor,  Hotham,  kept 
him  out,  and  was  approved  by  parliament. 
The  royalist  members  of  parliament  vacated 
their  seats,  and  repaired  to  the  king.  The 
rest  no  longer  tried  to  pass  acts  for  the  king's 
approval,  but  passed  "  ordinances,"  On  May 
5  was  passed  an  ordinance  callh^  out  the 
militia.  Charles  proclaimed  this  ordinance 
ill^al  and  summoned  the  gentlemen  of  York 
to  form  his  body  guard.  He  made  an  address 
to  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  the  town  hall, 
which  was  received  with  applause ;  but  the 
attempt  to  form  a  body  guard  was  a  failure. 
Another  great  meeting,  40,000  strong,  was 
held  on  the  moor  without  tlie  town,  where  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  king  asking  him 
to  be  recoucUed  to  his  parliament,  which  he 
received  with  undisguised  displeasure.  Parlia- 
ment now  prepared  for  war.  They  proposed 
terms  to  the  king  which  they  knew  he  would 
refuse.  On  July  12  tliey  voted  to  raise  an 
army.  On  Aug.  32,  Prince  Rupert  having 
joined  the  king,  tlie  royal  standard  was  set 
up  upon  Nottingham  castle.  On  Sept.  9  par- 
liament published  a  declaration  of  tne  causes 
of  the  war ;  and  on  the  19th  the  king  issued 
his  "protestation,"  promising  to  respect  the 
freedom  of  parliament,  and  declaring  his  pui'- 
poses.     Unhappily  his  private  letters  to  the 

Sieen  show  that  his  professions  were  insincere. 
n  Oct.  33  was  fought  the  first  battie  at 
Edgehill,  with  alternating  success,  and  with- 
out decided  advantage  to  either  side.  Essex, 
the  commander  of  the  parliamentarians,  was 
the  first  to  withdraw  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, unpursued  by  the  enemy.  On  Feb.  S2, 
1643,  tlie  queen  landed  with  an  army.  Prince 
Rupert  carried  many  small  places  through  the 
spring  and  summer.  Hampden  was  shot  in  a 
skirmish.  Bristol  surrendered  to  Rupert,  July 
25,  and  the  parliamentary  cause  seemed  weak 
and  discouraged.  Had  the  royalists  now  been 
united  and  prompt,  they  might  have  triumphed 
and  utterly  overthrown  lie  popular  party. 
They  feared,  however,  to  trust  the  king,  and 
the  battle  of  Newbury,  Sept.  30,  was  a  stub- 
bora  fight,  and  took  away  all  hope  of  a  speedy 
peace.  The  remodelling  of  the  parliamentary 
army  followed.  CromweU  and  Fairfax  be- 
came its  generals ;  and  a  discipline  was  in- 
troduced by  the  former  as  perfect  as  that  of, 
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any  modern  servico,  and  a  spirit  of  religiuuB 
entliusiaam  wliici  equalled  or  surpassed  the 
enthnaiflstic  loyaJtj  and  chivalry  of  the  cava- 
liera.  The  new  discipline  proved  its  power 
in  the  battles  which  followed.  An  important 
battle  was  fonaht  at  Marston  moor,  July  2, 
1644;  and  at  Naseby,  June  14,  1645,  the  roya! 
cause  was  totally  overthrown,  and  the  royal 
anny  dissipated.  After  some  attemptB  at  ne- 
gotiation, marked  by  his  usual  insincerity  and 
chicane,  with  the  leaders  of  the  parliament 
and  of  the  array,  neither  of  whom  he  chose 
tfl  trust,  while  neither  dared  to  trust  him, 
Charles  delivered  himself  np  to  the  Scots,  May 
5,  ie4fi,  who.  on  Jan.  30,  1647,  gave  him  np  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  English  parliament 
Cromwell,  who  as  yet  entertained  no  definite 
views,  was  prepared  to  play  the  part  snbse- 
([uently  played  by  Monk ;  and  Fairfax,  who 
was  averse  to  all  extreme  courses,  was  ready 
to  support  him.  Tet,  even  now,  when  terms 
were  offered  him  by  the  Independents  so  ad- 
vantageous that  Sir  John  Berkeley,  one  of  his 
tmstiest  adherents,  declared  tliat  "  a  crown  so 
near  lost  was  never  yet  so  easily  recovered  as 
this  would  be,  were  things  a^nsted  on  these 
terms,"  the  king  refused  to  concede  anything, 
broke  off  all  terms  with  the  army,  commenced 
new  negotiations  with  the  Presbyterians,  and 
nltiniately  convinced  all  parties  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  him.  The  discovery  of  a  fatal  let- 
ter to  his  wife,  in  which  he  assured  her  that 
he  designed  for  those  rogues,  Ireton  and  Crom- 
well, no  reward  but  that  "  for  a  silken  garter 
they  should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  rope,'' 
destroyed  him.  Erom  that  moment  the  chiefs 
of  the  army  saw  that  the  question  lay  between 
their  own  lives  and  his  hfe,  and  they  of  course 
decided  that  it  should  not  be  their  own,  if 
they  could  help  it.  Having  been  taken  on 
June  4  by  Oomet  Joyce  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  and  bronght  to  the  army,  then 
lying  at  Triplow  heath,  and  now  in  open  re- 
bellion against  the  parliament,  he  was  taken 
on  Aug.  16  to  Hampton  court,  from  which  he 
escaped  on  Nov.  11,  eventually  seeking  refuge 
with  Hammond,  the  parUamentary  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Oarisbrooke  castle  till  Ifov.  80,  1648,  when, 
by  an  order  of  the  council  of  officers  in  the 
army,  he  was  removed  to  Hurst  castle,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Hampshire,  The  now  domi- 
nant army  promptly  suppressed  all  risings  in 
his  favor.  A  force  in  the  Presbyterian  interest, 
nnder  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  was  routed  by 
Cromwell  at  Langdale,  near  Preston,  Aug.  17. 
On  Dec.  6  the  house  of  commons  was  invaded 
by  Col.  Pride,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
soldiers,  and  all  members  elected  except  about 
150,  who  were  in  the  Independent  mterest. 
On  Dec  23  Charles  was  brought  in  custody  ' 
Windsor,  and  on  Jan.  IB,  1649,  to  St.  James 
On  Jan.  20  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  We: 
minster  hall,  before  a  high  court  of  josti 
specially  organized  for  the  purpose.  Sentence 
ctf  death  was  passed  upon  him,  Jan.  37,  and  he 


executed  by  decapitation  on  a  suafibld 
erected  in  front  of  the  banqueting  house  at 
Whitehall, — Charles  I.  had  eight  children  by 
Queen  Henri.etta,  six  of  whom  survived  him, 
:  Charles  and  James,  afterward  kings  of 
;land ;  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester ;  Mary, 
wife  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
mother  of  William  III.  king  of  England ;  Eliza- 
beth, born  in  1635,  who  died  a  prisoner  in 
Oarisbrooke  castle  Sept.  8,  1660;  and  Henri- 
etta Maria,  the  wife  of  Pliilip,  dnke  of  Or- 
leans, from  whom,  through  a  daughter,  is  de- 
scended the  royal  family  of  Italy.  Charles 
was  an  elegant  writer  of  Enghsh,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  a  zealous  patron  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  writings  attributed  to  him  are 
indicated  in  Horace  Walpole's  "  Koyal  and 
Noble  Anthers,"  and  have  been  published 
under  the  title  of  Eeliquim  Saera  Garelinm. 
Among  them  is  the  famous  work,  the  Eikon 
Bamlike,OT  "Portrmtureof  hisSaeredMigesty 
in  his  Solitndes  and  Sufferings ;"  his  claim  to 
its  anthorslnp,  however,  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. 

CHARLES  II.,  second  son  of  the  preceding 
(the  first  son,  Charles  James,  having  died  on 
the  day  of  his  birth,  March  18,  1639),  bom 
May  39,  1630,  died  Feb.  6,  1685.  At  12  years 
of  age  he  was  appointed  by  his  father  com- 
mander of  the  troop  of  horse  which  he  raised 
as  a  body  guard  at  York,  and  three  yeai'S  after- 
ward he  was  sent  to  serve  with  the  royal  troops 
in  the  west  with  the  rank  of  general.  After 
the  battle  of  Naseby  (1646)  the  prince  retii-ed 
to  Scilly,  and  subsequently  to  Jersey,  where  he 
remained  till  September,  1646,  when  he.joined 
his  mother  in  Paris.  In  1649,  while  reaidii^ 
at  the  Hague,  he  received  the  news  of  the  ese- 
cution  of  his  father,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  was  proclaimed  king  in 
Edinburgh  Eeb.  3,  1649,  but  with  little  pros- 

Bict  of  ascending  the  throne.  Having  left 
olland  to  spend  some  time  in  Paris,  he  sub- 
sequently repaired  to  Jersey,  whence  he  ar- 
rived in  the  north  of  Scotland  June  33,  1650, 
after  having  agreed  to  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Presbyterians,  and  after  having  been 
forced  to  take  the  covenant  before  landing. 
Proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh, 
July  15,  1650,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  Jan. 
1,  1051.  Cromwell,  however,  having  already 
conqnered  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  Charles 
resolved  on  marching  to  the  south,  entered 
England  Aug.  6,  and  took  possesfflon  of  the 
city  of  Oarlide,  where  he  was  again  proclMmed 
king.  The  battle  of  Worcester  (Sept.  3),  how- 
ever, in  which  he  was  defeated  by  Cromwell, 
put  an  end  to  this  enterprise.  Alter  many 
narrow  escapes  from  capture,  he  succeeded  in 
embarking  at  Shoreham,  Susses,  Oct,  16,  and 
went  to  Normandy,  and  thence  to  Paris.  The 
peace  of  1655  forcing  him  to  leave  Erance,  he 
went  to  Bruges  and  remained  there  and  in 
Brussels  until  the  news  of  Cromwell's  death  in 
1658  reached  him.  In  order  to  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  oonfdrfon  which  arose  in  Eng- 
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land  after  the  downfall  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
government,  Charles  stationed  himself  at  Calais 
in  August^  1659;  but  it  was  not  till  April, 
letiO,  that  lie  succeeded  during  his  Ktay  at 
Breda  in  opening  a  negotiation  with  Gen. 
KoDk.  Having  transmitted  to  parliament  a 
doomnent  called  the  declaralioii  of  Breda,  con- 
tidning  specific  pledges  as  to  his  l^tnre  conduct 
and  principles  of  government,  hie  restoration 
to  tlie  throne  of  England  was  voted  on  May 
1,  and  on  Hay  8  be  was  procldmed  king  in 
London,  which  city  he  entered  May  29,  haying 
departed  from  the  Hague  six  days  before.  His 
journey  to  London  was  one  continued  trimnph; 
and  the  whole  of  the  conntry  through  which  it 
passed  bore  the  aspect  of  a  uniTersal  fair  day. 
So  great  was  the  rapture  of  loyalty  wifli  which 
Charles  was  received,  that,  with  his  usual  wit, 
be  observed  to  some  one  of  his  company  that 
he  could  not  see  for  the  life  of  him  wby  he  had 
stayed  away  so  long,  when  everybody  seemed 
so  charmed  that  be  was  at  lengdi  come  baclt. 
He  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  rein- 
stated without  being  asked  to  ^ve  a  gaarantee 
or  to  make  a  concession.  In  tie  genera!  joy 
at  the  restoration,  many  acts  were  popular,  or 
not  unpopular,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  caused  great  indignation.  There  was 
little  general  escitement  w  ben  the  Preahyterian 
ministers  were  ejected  ii'om  their  livings  in 
August,  1663.  The  first  really  unpopular  acts 
of  the  king  were  bis  declaration  of  indulgence 
to  Catholics,  and  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk, 
toward  the  close  of  1662.  This  tbrtress,  won 
by  the  valor  of  the  Cromwellian  soldiery, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Calais,  was  ignominiously  sold  to  the 
French,  The  declaration  of  Breda  had  left 
tile  question  of  cbnrcb  lands  which  bad  been 
sold  during  the  protectorate  to  be  settled  by 
parliament;  but  by  the  management  of  Clar- 
endon parliament  aiyourned  without  settling 
it,  and  the  result  was  tlie  vitiating  of  all  such 
sales  and  tlie  entire  restoration  of  the  lands, 
the  buyers  having  no  redress  in  the  courts. 
The  king  had  made  the  most  general  promises 
of  pardon  and  amnesty,  and  even  the  regicide 
judges  were  invited  to  trust  to  bis  honorable 
clemency ;  but  with  the  concurrence  of  parlia- 
ment, and  in  truth  by  act  of  parliament,  they 
were  excepted  from  the  indemnity,  even  tiose 
who  surrendered  themselves,  and  all  but  a  few 
who  escaped  were  either  imprisoned  for  life, 
or  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  By  vote  of 
the  commons,  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Brad- 
sbaw,  and  Ireton  were  disinterred,  and  hanged 
upon  the  pbbet  at  Tyburn.  The  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  was  executed  in  Scotland,  and  Sir  Henry 
Vane  in  England;  and  the  excessive  zeal  for 
episcopacy  of  Clarendon  and  the  rongh  cruelty 
of  Claverbonee  made  this  a  reign  of  bitter  reli- 
^ous  persecution.  The  more  Inoderate  Pres- 
byterians, led  by  Baxter,  were  persuaded  at 
first  that  the  king  would  be  friendly  to  them, 
but  were  bitteriy  undeceived.  On  May  20, 
1663,  Charles  was  married  to  Catharine  of 


Braganza,  daughter  of  Jolin  IV.  of  Portu- 
gal, a  virtuous  and  amiable  princess;  but  he 
soon  outi'agod  her  by  presenting  to  ber  his 
avowed  mistress.  The  poor  queen  fiiinted  and 
the  blood  gushed  from  her  nose,  but  Clarendon 
at  length  persuaded  her  to  submit  to  the  in- 
sult, and  her  spirit  was  utterly  broken.  The 
unblushing  licentiousness  of  the  court  was  a 
scandal  to  the  world,  even  in  that  day  of  reac- 
tion against  Puritan  severity.  Its  excessive 
esttavf^ance  so  far  exceeded  even  the  liberal 
grants  made  by  parliament  for  the  royal  ex- 
penses, that  there  was  general  wonder  and  in- 
quiry where  the  money  was  obtained ;  and  in 
1664  there  was  so  mncb  gossip  in  the  London 
coffee  houses  about  money  from  France,  that 
some  of  these  were  closed  by  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  places  of  treasonable  talk.  War 
broke  out  with  Holland  in  February,  166G, 
followed  by  rupture  with  France;  while  par- 
liament continued  to  legislate  against  religions 
nonconformists.  In  the  summer  of  this  year 
London  was  desolated  with  the  plague ;  and  in 
September,  1666,  a  terrible  conflagration  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  The  war  with 
the  Dutch  brought  little  glory,  and  in  166T 
their  ships  broke  into  the  Medway  and  block- 
aded the  Thames.  On  July  81  atreaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  at  Breda.  This  was  followed 
by  tbe  dismissal  of  Clarendon,  through  the  in- 
trigues, it  is  believed,  of  the  king's  mistress. 
He  was  followed  after  a  short  interval  by  the 
ministiy  known  as  the  Cabal.  In  January, 
1668,  Sir  'WiUiam  Temple  effected  the  triple 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Swe- 
den. The  king  announced  this  to  parliament, 
and  it  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  nation, 
being  in  truth  the  best  public  act  since  the 
restoration.  Unhappily,  at  this  very  time,  he 
was  negotiating  a  cuaidestine  treaty  with  Louis 
SIV.,  which  was  to  make  England  wholly 
suhservient  to  the  French  king;  and  when  Sir 
WilUam  came  home  in  the  autumn  of  1670, 
he  was  coldly  received  by  the  ministers  and 
king,  and  retired  from  public  life.  To  supply 
money  to  tbe  king  and  ministry,  tbe  exchequer 
was  closed,  and  flie  regular  payments  of  over 
a  million  pounds  then  due  were  suspended  by 
proclamation  for  a  year.  A  financial  panic 
and  great  distress  ensned.  It  was  decided  to 
capture  a  fleet  of  Dutch  ships,  but  the  Dutch 
convoy  beat  off  the  English  admiral.  On  March 
17,1673,  war  was  declared  against  Holland,  and 
a  declaration  from  France  was  issued  at  the 
same  time.  The  pretexts  for  war  were  trifling. 
The  first  impoi'tant  battle,  in  Sontbwold  bay, 
May  28,  gave  little  advantage  to  either  side. 
Tbe  French  meantime  were  victorious  on  land. 
But  the  young  prince  of  Orange  proved  the 
deliverer  of  his  country.  The  war  aragged  on 
for  two  years,  when  a  separate  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  Holland,  the  war  on  the 
part  of  France  still  continuing.  Meantime 
Charles  made  a  declaration  of  indulgence  in 
reli^on,  suspending  all  penal  laws  in  reh^ous 
matters,  in  consequence  of  which  many  prison- 
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ers  were  released ;  among  others  John  Bimyan, 
who  Lad  been  in  jail  13  years.  This  declara- 
tion, however,  was  extremely  unpopular.  Par- 
liament OB  Oct.  20,  16T3,  petitioned  against 
the  proposed  marriage  of  tne  duke  of  York 
with  the  princess  of  Modena,  but  Charles  re- 
plied that  the  alliance  was  already  completed. 
Parliament  was  disposed  to  remonstrate  ag^nst 
the  alliance  with  France,  and  against  the  king's 
evil  counsellors.  For  the  nest  seven  years  the 
kmg  and  parliament  were  in  a  continual  contest, 
the  court  being  utterly  cormpt  and  parliament 
esoeediagly  factious.  The  subserviency  of 
Charles  to  Louis  XIY.  was  most  shameful. 
The  long  prorogation  of  parliament  in  Norem- 
her,  167b,  was  an  arrangement  with  the  French 
king,  for  which  Charles  received  500,000 
crowns.  The  two  kings  agreed  to  make  no 
treaties  not  mutually  acceptable,  and  Charles 
accepted  a  pension,  upon  his  pledge  to  pro- 
rogue or  dissolve  any  parliament  which  should 
attempt  to  force  such  treaties  upon  htm. 
Prince  William  of  Orange  came  to  England  in 
1677,  and  was  married,  Nov.  4,  to  the  princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  dnke  of  York.  This 
gave  offence  to  Louis,  and  he  stopped  Charles's 
pension.  There  was  great  public  discontent 
at  the  conversion  of  the  dnke  of  York  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  his  marriage  to  a 
Catholic  princess,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
esoited  over  the  supposed  discovery  of  a 
popish  plot  to  assassinate  the  king.  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  plot  dragged  along  for  years, 
and  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
many  eminent  persons;  but  nothing  of  impor- 
tance was  discovered,  and  it  was  common  for 
each  political  party  to  charge  its  opponents 
with  the  invention  of  the  plot.  While  this 
excitement  was  still  high,  the  secret  treaty 
with  Louis  XIV.  was  i-evealed,  and  parliament 
impeached  the  lord  treasurer  Danby,  who  suf- 
fered for  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  only  an 
accomplice.     Charles  interrupted  these  pro- 


parliament  met  March  6,  and  did  one  noble 
deed  in  passing  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which 
Charles  signed  May  36.  A  hill  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  suooession 
to  the  throne  passed  a  second  reading  in  the 
commons,  when  parliament  was  prorogued  on 
May  28  to  Aug.  14,  and  before  its  reassembling 
dissolved.  On  Nov.  IS  tlie  nest  house  of  com- 
mons passed  the  bill,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  house  of  lords.  In  1683  the  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  plot  led  to  the  arrest  of  anumber 
of  eminent  whig  leaders  upon  suspicion  of  com- 
plicity. There  seems  to  have  been  a  real  plot 
among  some  obscure  persons,  but  the  complicity 
of  these  leaders  was  not  believed  even  by  the 
royalists  of  the  time;  yet  Lord  William  Rns- 
BoU  was  beheaded  July  21,  Algernon  Sidney 
Dec.  T,  and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  June  20, 
1684.  The  duke  of  York  was  now  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  king,  and  openly  succeeded 
to  the  chief  administration  of  publio  afimrs. 


He  had  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his 
danglitcr  Anne  with  the  Protestant  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  and  waa  restored  to  his 
offices  of  high  admiral  and  privy  councillor. 
Arbitrary  government  was  nncheoked  in  Eng- 
land, while  abroad  the  nation  counted  for 
nothing.  Even  some  of  Charles's  advisers  felt 
the  national  degradation.  Halifax  suggested 
the  calling  of  a  parhament,  and  opposed  the 
French  alliance.  The  duke  of  York  opposed 
him.  While  this  discussion  was  unsettled,  the 
king  was  struck  with  apoplexy.  When  it  was 
plain  that  he  was  dying,  Uie  duchess  of  Ports- 
month  told  Barillon,  t£e  French  ambassador, 
that  Charles  was  really  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
was  dymg  outside  the  pale  of  his  church.  Ba- 
rillon told  the  duke  of  York,  and  James,  con- 
ferring with  his  brother,  at  his  desire  brought 
him  a  priest,  and  Charles  confessed  and  re- 
ceived extreme  unction.— Charles  had  good 
natural  abilities  and  an  amiable  temperament. 
His  early  education  and  misfortunes  quickened 
his  wit,  but  left  him  careless  of  duty,  incapable 
of  self-denial,  and  skeptical  of  all  virtue.  He 
knew  the  worthlessness  of  his  favorites,  but 
was  their  slave,  thongh  not  their  dupe.  He 
was  lavish  of  money,  but  not  generously  so, 
giving  to  those  who  pressed  him  hanlest. 
His  political  course  was  not  from  motives  of 
principle  and  conviction,  as  his  father's  had 
been,  but  he  wished  to  be  a  king  after  the 
French  fashion,  unhampered  by  lack  of  money 
or  constitutional  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
personal  wishes.  He  was  devoid  of  revei^  as 
well  as  of  gratitude,  and  treated  friends  and 
enemies  with  the  same  indolent  selfishness. 
His  affabihty,  however,  made  him  to  some 
extent  popular,  in  spite  of  his  gross  defects 
of  character  and  disgraceful  misgoverument. — 
Charles  had  no  children  by  his  qneen.  Among 
his  natural  children  were:  1,  James,  duke  of 
Monmonth,  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Walters,  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam in  1649,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Buc- 
elengh ;  2,  Mary,  also  by  Mrs.  Walters ;  8, 
Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Maria  Boyle 
(alias  Fitzroy),  by  Elizabeth  Viscountess  Shan- 
non; 4,  Charles,  sumamed  Fitz-Oharles,  by 
Mrs.  Oatharme  Peg;  5,  a  daughter  by  Mrs. 
Peg,  who  died  in  infancy;  6,  Charles  Fitzroy, 
duke  of  Southampton,  by  the  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land ;  7,  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Grafton,  by 
the  same,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Grafton;  8, 
George  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  by 
the  same;  9,  Charlotte  Fitzroy,  by  the  same; 
10,  Charles  Beanclerc,  dnke  of  St.  Albans,  by 
the  femons  Nell  Gwynn,  ancestor  of  the  dukes 
of  St.  Albans;  11,  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of 
Richmond,  by  Louise  Quirouaille,  a  French 
woman,  created  duchess  of  Portsmoutii,  ances- 
tor of  the  dnkes  of  Richmond ;  and  13,  Mary 
Tudor,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis. — See  Bishop  Bur- 
nett's "History  of  His  Own  Time;  "  Evelyn's 
"  Diary  and  Correspondence ;  "  Samuel  Pepys's 
"Diary  and  Correspondence;"  Gramont'3"Me- 
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CHARLES  HARTEL,  duko  of  Austrasia  and 
majorof  tie  palace  of  the  Prankish  kings,  born 
about  eSO,  died  in  T41.  He  was  tte  natural  son 
of  Pepin  of  Ilfiristal,  by  big  mistress  Alpaida, 
and  seemed  at  first  doomed  to  an  inferior  rank 
on  account  of  bis  illegitimate  birth,  as  well  as 
the  dislike  shown  to  him  by  his  father  and  the 
hatred  of  Fleotruda,  his  father's  lawful  wife. 
The  second  son  of  the  latter,  Griraoald,  hav- 
ing been  assassinated  at  Lifige,  Charles  was 
chai^d  with  being  the  murderer  and  conse- 
quently thrown  into  a  dungeon,  while  Plectruda 
■wasintrnsted  with  the  government  and  the  guar- 
dianship of  her  grandson,  who,  although  still  a 
child,  had  been  declared  mayor  of  the  palace 
of  the  young  king  Dagobert  III.  The  Pranks 
were  thns  rnled  by  a  woman  in  the  name  of 
two  children.  This  could  not  be  endured ;  and 
the  Neuatrians  first  rebelled  against  Plectruda, 
and  the  Anstraaians   liberatwi  Charles  from 

Erison,  and  proclaimed  him  their  duke.  Under 
is  command  they  invaded  Nenstria,  gained 
several  victories,  and  obMged  their  western 
brothera  to  acknowledge  tlie  authority  of  their 
leader.  Thus  Charles  became  sole  lord  of 
both  kingdoms,  permitting  however  the  nomi- 
nal reign  of  Dagobert  III.,  Chilperic  II.,  Clo- 
taire  IV.,  and  Thierry  IV.  to  continue  to  T37. 
But  on  the  death  of  the  last  named  Charles 
appointed  no  successor  and  retained  the  su- 

Kreme  power,  although  not  assuming  any 
iglier  title  than  that  of  duke  of  the  Franks. 
His  energetic  government  at  home  caused  the 
powerful  Anatrasian  aristoci-acy  to  submit,  as 
well  as  the  prelates  of  Neustria  and  Bur- 
gundy, while  his  valor  enlarged  the  extent  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom.  He  waged  success- 
fal  wars  against  several  German  nations;  bat 
his  brightest  laurel  was  won  in  his  stru^le 
with  the  Moslems,  who  after  the  conquest  of 
Spain  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  attempted 
to  conquer  Gaul  also.  The  southern  pait  of 
this  country  had  been  first  successfully  pro- 
tected by  the  gallant  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquita- 
nia,  who  had  even  routed  the  Moslems  in  721 
in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse ; 
but,  overpowered  by  the  immense  forces  of 
the  invaders,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to 
call  upon  the  dnke  of  the  Franks  for  assistance. 
The  Moslems  had  already  penetrated  aa  far 
as  Poitiers,  when  Charles  at  the  head  of  his 
Frankish  and  German  warriors  met  them  a  few 
miles  H".  E.  of  that  city.  Both  armies  stopped 
and  passed  six  days  in  desultory  skirmishes  De- 
fore  engaging  in  a  decisive  battle.  At  last, 
on  Oct.  3,  732,  the  Christian  infantry  received 
the  charge  of  the  Arabian  cavalry,  and  with- 
stood unbroken  its  repeated  assanlts,  until  at 
sunset  the  Saracens  retired  to  their  camp.  In 
the  conftision  and  despair  of  the  night  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  the  Orient,  Africa,  and  Spain 
were  provoked  to  attack  each  other,  and  the 
remains  of  the  host  were  suddenly  dissolved, 
every  emir  seeking  safety  by  a  precipitate 
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flight.  At  sunrise  the  Franks,  to  their  un- 
bounded astonishment,  perceived  that  the  ene- 
my had  left  their  camp  and  were  retreating  in 
haste  toward  the  south.  The  Moslems  had  not 
dared  to  renew  the  battle.  This  victory,  which 
took  place  100  years  after  the  death  of  Moham- 
med, checked  the  power  of  his  adherents  and 
saved  western  Europe  from  their  further  inva- 
sions. Charles,  from  his  conduct  on  this  great 
occasion  and  the  vigor  of  his  arm,  received  the 
surname  of  Martel,  "hammer."  His  prudence 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  the  retreating 
army;  but  lie  subsecjuently  renewed  the  war, 
and  forced  the  Arabian  emirs  who  had  main- 
tained their  power  over  several  cities  of  south- 
em  Gaul  to  return  to  Spain.  The  whole  of 
Aquitania  was  annexed  to  the  Frankish  em- 
pire, which  was  ruled  by  Charles,  and  after  his 
death  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Austrasia 
being  given  to  Oarloman  and  Neustria  to  Pepin. 
The  latf«r  soon  became  possessed  of  the  whole, 
and  afterward  assumed  the  title  of  king,  the 
first  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 

CH1BLE8  I.  (Cearlbmaode).  See  Chaeles 
I.  OF  Gebmant. 

(»UtLES  II.,  the  BaU,  the  fourth  king  of  the 
Oarlovin^an  dynasty,  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  in  823,  died  in  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mont  Cenis  in  October,  877.  Tlie  son  of 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire  by  his  second  wife,  Judith 
of  BaToi'ia,  his  birth  gave  rise  to  serious 
troubles  between  his  father  and  his  elder 
brothers.  War  followed,  in  which  the  old  Louis 
le  D^bonnaire  was  harslily  dealt  with  by  his 
sons;  and  his  death,  June  20,  840,  found 
Charles  holding  nearly  the  whole  western  part 
of  the  empire.  His  claim  being,  however,  dis- 
puted by  his  eldest  brother  Lothaire,  who  bad 
assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  Charles,  to  main- 
tain his  rights,  formed  with  his  second  brother 
Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  an  aggresi^ve  alliance 
against  the  emperor,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
desperate  battie  fought  June  25,  841,  at  Fon- 
tenaj  or  Fontanet,  in  Burgundy.  The  victory, 
however,  weakened  their  resources  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  pi-event  them  from  following  it 
up.  Charles  and  Louis  renewed  their  alliance 
in  a  solemn  nieetjng  at  Strasbnig,  Charles 
taking  an  oath  in  the  German  language,  and 
Louis  in  the  vernacular  of  the  peopie  of  Gaul. 
The  words  of  this  oath,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, are  the  first  monument  of  the  Bomance 
language,  from  which  the  French  has  sprung. 
The  union  of  Charles  and  Louis  brought  Lo-. 
thaire  to  terms ;  and  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in 
843  secnred  to  the  former  the  tenure  of  hia 
kingdom,  that  is,  the  whole  of  Gaul  W.  of  the 
Mcuse,  the  Sa6ne,  and  tlie  Khflne,  which 
henceforth  was  to  be  called  France,  and  part 
of  Spain  N.  of  the  Ebro.  But  the  submission 
of  all  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  was  far 
from  being  complete,  and  Charles  had  frequent- 
ly to  resort  to  arms  a^inst  the  people  of  Brit- 
tany and  Aquitdne,  Under  his  reign  the  Nor- 
mans, who  had  previously  desolated  the  coasts 
of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  by  ascending  the 
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rivers,  burning  and  plnndering  the  villages  find 
the  oitiea.  Paris  iteelf  had  to  suffer  by  their 
rftTftges,  Charles  being  unable  to  atford  pro- 
tection against  them.  On  the  death  of  his 
nephew,  the  emperor  Louia  II.,  in  875,  Charles 
seized  upon  the  imperial  crown ;  hut  his  power 
seems  to  have  been  rather  diminished  by  this 
assumption  of  a  new  title.  A  few  months  later 
he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  decree  by  which 
the  tenure  of  the  counties  was  declared  hered- 
itary, which  decree  was  the  foundation  of  the 
tendal  system  in  France.  This  was  the  last  im- 
portant act  of  his  otherwise  inglorious  reign. 

CBiKLES  THE  FIT.  gee  Charles  tub.  Fat, 
Germany. 

CHlBLfS  IlL,  Oe  Slnjtle,  the  eighth  king  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  born  Sept.  17,  879, 
died  at  PSronne,  Oct.  7,  92S.  A  posthumous 
son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  he  was  escluded 
from  the  throne  first  by  hia  brotliers,  then  by 
Charles  the  Fat  of  Germany,  and  finally  by  tlie 
election  of  Eudes.  Aa  soon,  however,  as  he 
became  of  age,  he  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  sought  for  the  protection  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  princes  of  Germany,  and  was  in  898 
recognized  as  king  by  the  m^iirity  of  the 
French  nation.  Being  nnabie  to  resist  Uie  in- 
cessant aggressions  of  the  Normans,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  tlieir  chief  Rollo,  at 
f!lair-8ur-Epte,  in  911,  by  which  he  bestos 
upon  him  as  a  duchy  the  whole  N.  W,  part 
Neustria,  also  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
For  a  few  years  France  eiyoyed  comparative 
quiet,  hut  in  922  the  barons  revolted  agwnst 
the  narrow-minded  Charles,  and  elected  as  king 
Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes.  Charles  defeat- 
ed his  rival,  and  killed  him  with  his  own 
hand :  but  he  was  in  liis  turn  defeated  by  the 
son  of  Robert,  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris ; 
and  having  sought  a  refuge  with  Herbert, 
count  of  vermandois,  he  was  detuned  by  him 
as  prisoner  until  his  death.  The  party  which 
opposed  the  Carlovin^ans  then  reimed  para- 
mount, and  it  was  not  till  986  tliat  Louis  IV. 
d'Outremer,  the  son  of  Charles,  became  king. 

CHiRL&S  IV.,  the  Fair,  the  lust  king  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  born  in 
1294,  died  at  Vinoennes,  Jan.  31, 1828.  The 
third  son  of  Philip  IV.,  the  Fmr,  he  succeeded 
his  brother  Philip  V.,  the  Tall,  in  1322,  and 
visited  with  severe  punishment  the  Lombard 
money-changers  for  their  many  extortions,  the 
judges  for  their  prevarications,  and  the  barons 
for  their  nnlawful  enoronchmonta  upon  private 
property.  He  secretly  aided  bis  sister  Isabella 
in  her  revolt  against  her  husband,  Edwai-d  II. 
of  Enghmd,  made  a  futile  attempt  to  be  elected 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  died  leaving  his 
third  wife,  Jeanne  d'Evreux,  pregnant^  On 
her  being  delivered  of  a  daughter,  the  crown 
went  to  Philip  of  Valois,  the  cousin  of  Charles, 
and  the  grandson  of  Philip  ID.,  the  Bold.  The 
Capetian  direct  line  ended  by  three  brothers 
succeeding  each  other:  Louis  X.,  Philip  V., 
and  Charles  IV. ;  so  did  the  collateral  branches 
of  Valois  and  Bourbon, 


CHIKLES  \.,  the  WTs«,  the  Uiird  king  of  the 
famDy  of  Valois,  son  of  John  II.,  bom  Jau.  21, 
1837;  died  at  Vincennes,  Sept.  16,  1380.  He 
was  a  prince  of  very  little  military  genius,  but 
with  much  taste  for  learning.  Being  in  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  the  French  army  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Poitiers,  he  desert«d  the  field  at  an  early 
period,  while  hia  father  and  younger  bi'otlier 
lought  bravely.  On  the  captivity  of  the  for- 
mer (1358),  he  was  appointed  his  lieutenmt, 
and  had  to  contend  againat  a  formidable  popu- 
lar rebellion,  headed  by  Stephen  Marcel,  pro- 
vost of  the  merchants  of  Pans,  and  Robert  Le- 
coeq,  bishop  of  Laon,  At  length,  after  havii^ 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  principal  leader, 
who  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  adherents,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  regent,  and  concluded  in 
1360,  with  the  English,  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny 
for  the  liberation  of  the  king.  By  this  treaty, 
Edward  III,  was  to  remain  in  independent 
possession  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Loire, 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Aqni- 
taine,  with  Ponthieu  and  the  countiy  around 
Calais;  but  he  was  to  renounce  his  cltums  to 
the  crown  of  Prance,  as  well  as  those  to  Nor- 
mandy, Touraine,  Aiyon,  Maine,  Brittany,  and 
Flanders;  the  ransom  of  John  was  fixed  at 
3,000,000  gold  crowns,  while  two  of  his  sons 
and  sever^  great  lords  of  the  kingdom  were  to 
he  given  as  hostages,  John  was  liberated ;  bnt 
the  terms  of  his  liberation  not  having  been 
complied  with,  he  returned  to  England,  leav- 
ing for  the  second  time  the  regency  in  the 
hands  of  Ghai'les,  who  succeeded  him  on  hia 
death  in  1364.  Charles  was  now  at  ftill  liberty 
to  display  the  shi-ewdness  of  his  policy,  and 
soon  worsted  Edward  111.,  who  had  defeated 
both  his  father  and  grandfather.  Being  great- 
ly assisted  by  the  valor  and  prudence  of  his 
great  constable  Dn  Guesclin,  he  destroyed  sev- 
eral armies  of  the  English,  nnd  wrested  from 
them  tlie  French  provinces  which  they  had  held 
for  years.     On  the  death  of  Edward,  the  only 

£  laces  still  left  in  their  hands  were  Bordeoux, 
iayonne,  Cherbourg,  Cahiis,  and  a  few  other 
fortresses.  By  timely  assistance  to  Henry  of 
Trastamare  against  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of 
Castile,  Chai'leshad  secured  for  himself  an  ally 
who  was  of  great  service  in  his  naval  contests, 
and  consequently  instrumental  in  his  final  suc- 
cess over  England.  Meanwhile,  tranquillity, 
order,  and  prosperity  had  been  restored  to 
France;  and  several  important  learned  institu- 
tions were  founded,  among  the  number  the 
king's  library,  now  the  great  national  library 
in  Paris.  In  his  reign  the  Bastile  was  also 
erected,  mainly  with  a  view  to  hold  the  Paris- 
ians in  submission,  Oharies  V.  was,  if  not  one 
of  the  greatest,  at  least  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  French  liin^ 

CHIBLES  TI.,  tbc  H«d,  or  tke  Bdoved,  the 
fourth  king  of  the  family  of  Valois,  born  in 
Paris,  Dec.  3,  1368,  died  Oct.  21,  1422.  The 
son  of  Charles  the  Wise,  he  was  bnt  11  years 
old  when  his  father  died;  and 'his  uncles,  the 
dukea  of  Anjon,  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bour- 
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bon,  undertook  to  reign  in  his  name.  A  gen- 
eral rebellion  broke  out  against  their  oppresaive 
administration,  especially  in  Paris,  where  the 
insurgents  were  called  Mailliitins,  from  the 
mallets  with  which  they  were  armed.  Charles 
waa  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  Flan- 
ders, and  won,  Nov.  27,  1382,  the  battle  of 
Eooaebeke.  This  success  resulted  in  the  tem- 
porary submission  of  the  great  cities  of  Trajioe, 
The  king's  nndes  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  levy  new  taxes  upon  the  people, 
hut  diaries  dismissed  them  in  1388,  dwslaring 
that  he  intended  to  govern  for  himself;  and 
for  several  years,  at  least,  France  enjoyed  un- 
der his  rule  a  wise  and  mild  administration, 
which  secured  for  the  young  king  a  popular 
affection  which  even  subsequent  miaftirtunes 
failed  to  obliterate.  In  1393  Charles,  while 
marching  against  the  duke  of  Brittany,  was 
violently  frightened  by  the  sudden  appoaranoe 
of  a  ragged  maniar,  who  stopped  his  horse  and 
cried;  "Do  not  proceed  further,  noble  king; 
you  are  betrayed."  This  overpowered  his  al- 
ready weak  miud,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
derangement,  which  was  the  nest  year  aggra- 
vated by  his  running  the  risk  of  being  burned 
alive  at  a  masquerade  hall.  Hencet'orih  he 
was  disabled  from  attending  to  the  duties  of 
his  position;  and  his  uncles  again  seized  the 
reins  of  government,  the  dnke  of  Burgundy 
managing  to  secure  hia  own  ascendancy.  The 
king's  brother,  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans,  soon  at- 
tempted to  snatch  the  power  from  Ids  hands, 
and  two  opposite  parties,  Orleanists  and  Bnr- 
gundians,  arose  to  divide  the  court  and  the  na- 
tion. The  contest  grew  fiercer  when  John  the 
Fearless  of  Bui^ndy  succeeded  his  father, 
Philip  the  Bold,  and  his  hatred  toward  his 
cousin  of  Orleans  could  only  be  gratified  by 
causing  the  latter  to  be  murdered,  Nov.  33, 
1407.  Tiie  count  of  Armagnao,  the  leader  of  a 
formidable  soldiery  from  the  south  of  Prance, 
at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  Orleans,  and 
henceforth  this  faction  was  called  by  the  name 
of  Armagnacs.  Civil  war  commenced  Itetween 
these  and  the  Burgnndians,  and  the  unfortunate 
king  was  entirely  neglected  and  left  to  the  care 
of  menials ;  whUe  his  wife,  Isaljella  of  Bavaria, 
whom  be  had  married  in  July,  1885,  gave  her- 
self up  to  amours  and  political  intrigues.  The 
daughter  of  a  horse  dealer,  Odette  de  Ohamp- 
divers,  sometimes  styled  the  little  queen  from 
having  been  his  mistress,  was  almost  the  only 
one  who  brought  any  consolation  to  the  king's 
distracted  mind.  During  his  incid  intervals  he 
had  sense  enough  to  sympathize  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France.  The  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was  becoming  worse  every  day,  when  a 
new  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  Hem7  V. 
of  England,  who,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, gained  a  victory  over  the  French  at 
Aginconrt,  Oct.  25,  1415,  as  complete  as  those 
of  Or^cy  and  Poitiers.  France  was  everywhere 
given  up  to  pillage,  murder,  fighting,  and  Wood- 
shed. At  the  end  of  four  years  there  seemed 
to  l>e  a  lull,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into ; 
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but  the  treacherous  murder  of  John  the  Fear- 
less, perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin 
Charles,  Sept.  10,  1418,  gave  anew  impetus  to 
the  civU  war.  Philip  the  Good,  son  of  John 
the  Fearless,  eager  to  avenge  his  fether's  death, 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Troyes  May  21,  1420, 
with  the  treacherous  wife  of  Charles  and  Henry 
V.  of  England,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  the  king's  daiighter  Cath- 
arine, with  the  regency  of  France  for  the  present 
and  the  assurance  of  succeeding  to  the  throne 
alter  the  king's  death.  In  all  these  transac- 
tions the  unfortunate  prince  had  of  course 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  sanction  them  by  his 
presence  or  signature.  Henry  Y.  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  prospect  of  grandeur,  dying  Ang.  31, 
1423.  Charles  himself  died  shortly  afterward, 
leaving  most  of  France  in  English  hands, 

CHARLES  ™.,  the  Tirtoritis,  the  fifth  king  of 
the  house  of  Valois,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  22, 
1403,  died  at  tlie  casile  of  Mehnn-sur-Y^vre, 
near  Boui^es,  July  23, 1461.  The  fifth  son  of 
Charles  VI.  and  Isabella,  he  became  by  the 
early  death  of  his  brothers  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  in  1416.  In  141T  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  the  kingdom,  and  sliortly  afterward 
he  assumed  the  title  of  regent,  without  how- 
ever being  able,  on  account  of  his  indolent 
habits,  to  exert  any  authority;  he  was  but  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  favorites,  most  of  them 
leadera  of  the  Arraamiac  faction.  On  the 
death  of  Heni^  V.  and  Charles  VI.  in  1422, 
Heniy  VI.  of  England  was  proclaimed  king  of 
France  at  St.  Denis,  and  his  authority  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  people,  while 
Charles  was  supported  only  by  a  few  citizens 
of  central  and  southern  France.  He  was  so 
poor  and  powerless  that  his  enemies  called  him 
i\\^roide  Bowgee,  asif  this  city  were  the  whole 
of  his  monarchy.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
governed  in  the  name  of  Henry  V!.,  success- 
fully waged  war  against  Charles,  and  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  victorious  in  several  encounters, 
concenti'ated  themselves  aronnd  Orleans,  which 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  French  king.  His 
poMtion  was  utterly  helpless,  when  suddenly  a 
young  peasant  girl,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  celebrated 
"  mdd  of  Orleans,"  came  to  his  rescue.  Her  en- 
thusiasm, patriotic  devotion,  and  confidence  in 
victory  inspired  the  French  troops  with  new 
ardor,  while  terror  spread  among  the  English, 
Orleans  was  delivered,  the  enemy  repeatedly 
defeated,  and  the  king  triumphantly  brought  to 
Rheims,  where  he  received  the  holy  unction. 
From  this  time  Charies  was  indeed  the  real  king 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people,  who  everywhere 
rose  in  his  behaE  The  war  liecame  a  national 
one,  in  which  the  lower  claases,  who  had  until 
then  remidned  nearly  indifferent,  took  an  active 
pai-t.  The  capture  and  death  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
far  from  damping  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
kindled  a  new  spirit.  The  French  gained  con- 
siderable advantages ;  and  finally  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  concluded  in  1435,  between  the  king  and 
Philip  of  Burgnndy,  insured  their  ultimate 
I  triumph.    Henceforth  Charles  appeared  to  be 
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d  new  man;  he  distinguished  himself  by  wis- 
dom, prndence,  and  bravery  ;  be  achieved  the 
task  which  had  been  commenced  by  others, 
and  partly  deserved  the  glorious  appellation 
which  has  been  attached  to  his  name.  Peace 
was  reestablished,  order  and  tranquillity  pre- 
vwled,  and  prosperity  revived  throughout  the 
kingdom.  A  regular  anny  was  organized  from 
1439  to  1448 ;  the  finance  department,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  were  put  on  a  better  footing. 
In  many  of  his  reforms  Charles  was  assisted  by 
Jacques  Oteur,  the  richest  and  most  enterpri- 
siug  merchant  of  the  time,  whom  he  had  made 
minister  of  finance.  The  improved  condition  of 
the  country  secured  the  sympathies  and,  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  the  assistance  even  of 
those  provinces  which  were  still  held  by  the 
English,  Consequently,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  the  foreigners  were  expelled  from  Jfor- 
mandy  and  (ruienue;  and  in  1453  the  whole 
of  France  had  returned  to  its  native  king,  ex- 
cept Calais,  which,  alone  remained  for  another 
century  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  this 
great  work  Charles  VII.  had  been  powerfiiliy 
assisted  by  the  popular  feeling,  the  prominent 
representatives  of  which  were  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
heroine,  and  Jacques  Otenr,  the  merchant ;  to 
both  he  proved  ungrateful,  leaving  the  former 
at  the  mercy  of  the  English,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  her  liberation,  and  pro- 
scribing the  latter,  to  whose  6nancial  assistance 
he  was  especially  indebted.  The  celebrated 
pragmatic  sanction,  which  secured  tlte  freedom 
and  privileges  of  the  Galilean  church  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  see,  was 
negotiated  by  him  in  1438.  His  later  years 
were  embittered  by  the  intrigues  and  rebellions 
of  the  dauphin,  the  future  Louis  XI.;  his  fear 
of  being  poisoned  by  his  son  became  so  over- 
whelming, that  he  finally  refused  to  take  any 
food,  and  died  of  starvation. 

CHUtUS  TID.,  the  seventh  kii^  of  tlie  house 
of  Valois,  bom  at  Amboise,  June  30,  1470, 
died  April  7,  1498.  Being  only  13  years  of 
age  on  Uie  death  of  his  father,  Louis  XL,  his 
eldest  sister,  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  seized  the  reins 
of  government^  oveiTwwered  Louis  of  Orleans 
and  his  associates,  who  attempted  to  re^st  her, 
and  ruled  France  in  peace  and  prosperity  till 
her  brother  became  of  age.  The  chivalric 
romances  and  aecoonta  of  Charlemagne's  he- 
roic deeds  had  imbued  his  weak  mind  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  his  mission  to  restore  the 
Roman  empire,  and  to  take  Constantinople 
from  the  Turks,  At  the  head  of  a  powerfiU 
army  he  entered  Italy  in  1494,  triumphantly 
marched  through  the  peninsula,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Naples,  Satisfied  with  his  military 
exploits,  he  left  a  part  of  his  army  in  Naples, 
and  hurried  home  with  a  select  hody  of  about 
9,000  soldiers,  "When  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Parma,  he  encountered  at  Fornovo  an  army  of 
40,000  Italians,  whom  he  routed  (July  6, 1496), 


the  Spaniards  under  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  NapJes  had  returned  to  its 
old  allegiance  (1496).  He  was  planning  a  new 
expedition  when  he  suddenly  expired  from  the 
efiects  of  an  apparently  trifling  accident. 

CHUiLiS  IX.,  the  twelfth  king  of  the  family 
of  Vafois,  born  at  St.  Germain-en- Lay  e,  June 
2Y,  1560,  died  May  30,  IB74.  The  second  son 
of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  Francis  II.,  Dec.  5,  1560, 
when  only  10  years  old,  under  the  r^enoy  of 
his  mother.  Tlie  hatred  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants  had beengrowingfor  years 
past;  an  attempt  at  conciliation  through  the 
conference  of  Poissy  having  proved  a  failure, 
hostilities  soon  broke  out.  The  Protestants  re- 
sorted to  arms,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Cond6, 
After  being  successful  in  the  first  encounters, 
they  were  defeated  at  Di'eux  in  1562  by  the 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  assaa^nated  a  few 
months  later  while  beaeging  Orleans.  A 
treaty  of  peace,  known  as  the  edict  of  Amboise, 
was  concluded  March  19,  1563,  between  the 
regent  and  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  The 
war  was  renewed  in  1567,  when  the  Protes- 
tants were  again  defeated  at  St,  Denis  by  Mont- 
morency. A  new  peace  intervened,  which 
was  of  very  short  duration,  tlie  enemies  being 
again  in  the  field  towai-d  the  middle  of  1568. 
TTiis  tiiird  war  was  signalized  by  the  battles 
of  Jamac  (March  18,  1569)  and  Moncontour 
(Oct,  3),  won  by  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  king ;  then  peace,  now 
believed  to  be  final,  returned  again.  The 
king  himself.  Queen  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and 
the  whole  court,  seemed  to  bo  reconciled  to  the 
Protestant  party;  Ooligni  was  received  with 
great  honor  by  his  young  sovereign,  who  fondly 
called  him  "father,"  and  required  his  advice 
in  the  administration  of  the  government;  the 
king  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  married 
theking's  sister,  Margaret;  the  other  Protestant 
chiefs  were  welcomed  at  the  court.  Charles 
IX.,  above  aU,  tried  to  foster  concord  and 


court  wereassured  that  all  were  safe,  when  sud- 
denly it  was  reported  tliat  Admiral  Coligni  had 
been  shot  by  a  man  commonly  known  as  the 
king's  assassin.  Thiswasnn  awful  warning,  bat 
it  was  too  late  for  the  Protestants  to  take  meas- 
ures for  their  security;  they  were  unarmed 
and  defenceless.  About  daybreak  on  Aug. 
34,  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1573,  at  a  signal 
given  from  the  Louvre,  the  Catholics  of  Paris 
rose  in  arms  and  mercilessly  slaughtered  their 
opponents,  who  had  confided  in  the  word  of 
the  king.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was 
the  part  of  Charles  IX.  in  the  fatal  deed.  He 
seems  to  have  acted  under  the  pernicious  in- 
fiuence  of  Catharine  de'  Medici.  This  terrible 
woman  drew  from  him  the  frantic  exelamation, 
which  was  construed  as  an  order:  "Well,  then, 
kill  them  all,  that  not  a  angle  Huguenot  may 
liv'o  to  reproach  me  with  their  death!."  He 
frequently  afterward  manifested  signs  of  deep 
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remorse,  and  breathed  Ms  last  when  only  24 
years  of  age,  amid  dreadful  corporal  and  spirit- 
ual Bufferings. 

tOiBLES  X.,  the  se-venth  and  last  king  of  the 
faraily  of  Btrarbon,  bom  at  Versailles,  Oct.  9, 
1757,  died  at  GOrz,  in  Auatria,  Nov.  6, 1836.  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  dauphin,  son  of  Lonia 
XV.,  and  received  at  his  birth  the  names  of 
Charles  Philip,  and  the  title  of  count  of  Artois. 
After  being  very  indifferently  educated  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  duke  de  la  Vauguy- 
on,  he  married,  Nov.  16,  1773,  Maria  Theresa 
of  Savoy,  a  younger  sister  of  the  countess  of 
Provence,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  dukes 
of  Angouifinie  and  Berry,  Being  of  a  very 
profligate  disposition,  he  neglected  his  wife, 
both  lor  ladies  at  the  court  and  common  cour- 
tesans. Among  the  latter  waa  Mile.  Duthf, 
who  enjoyed  an  unenviable  celebrity.  Ills 
scandalous  conduct  was,  however,  somewhat 
restricted  by  the  influence  of  the  dauphiness 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  love  for  Mme.  de  Po- 
lastron,  CTn  one  occasion  he  raslily  insulted  his 
cousin,  the  duchess  of  Bonrbon,  at  the  opera 
ball ;  and  his  duel  with  the  duke  which  grew 
ont  of  this  circumstance  serionsiy  impaired  the 
favor  which  his  affable  and  courteous  manners 
had  gained  for  iiim.  He  tried  to  make  amends 
by  distinguishing  himself  at  the  aege  of  Gibral- 
tar, but  in  Tain ;  his  levity  and  inconsistency 
had  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  his  popularity. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  became  one 
of  its  most  uncompromising  enemies.  But  in- 
stead of  supporting  his  unhappy  brother,  Louis 
XVI, ,  he  fled  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  then  to 
Turin,  where  he  engaged  in  intrigues,  the  eon- 
sequence  of  which  was  to  increase  the  danger 
to  which  his  brother  was  esposed.  On  May 
20, 1791,  he  had  aa  interview  with  the  emperor 
Leopold  at  Mantua,  and  a  few  months  later 
was  present  at  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  the 
only  result  of  which  was  to  give  a  new  impe- 
tus to  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  France.  WhUe 
he  was  going  abont  beting  assistance  for  the 
royalist  cause,  the  king  was  arrMgned  before  the 
convention,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed. 
The  exiled  prince,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Monsieur,  repaired  to  Enssia,  where  Catharine 
II.  presented  him  with  a  magniflcentiy  orna- 
mented sword  bearing  this  inscription:  "i>iin- 
nie  par  Dieu  pour  leSoi,"  But  this  waa  a  use- 
less weapon  in  such  weak  hands.  The  ill-di- 
reoted  efforts  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  allies 
ha^ng  proved  fruitless  on  the  Rhine,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  pve  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  the  Vendenns  or  Ohouans.  Mon- 
sieur was  consequently  sent,  in  August,  1795, 
with  English  ships,  to  effect  a  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  Although  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  emigrants  and  some  2,500  Eng- 
lish troops,  the  brave  Charette,  who  was  in  wait- 
ing for  him,  having  gathered  nearly  30,000  Ven- 
deans,  and  engaged  his  word  that  60,000  more 
would  rise  in  arms  on  the  arrival  of  a  Bourbon, 
the  prince  did  not  dare  to  land,  and  his  cow- 
ardice was  the  signal  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of 


the  monarchical  party  in  western  France.  He 
afterward  lived  in  obscurity,  residing  mainly  in 
England,  tiE  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  on  April  13, 1814,  was  wel- 
comed there  by  the  provisional  government, 
headed  by  Tafleyrand.  A  part  of  the  Parisian 
population  hailed  his  return,  while  his  affability 
of  manners  and  kind  words  conciliated  tbe 
good  will  of  many.  The  most  popular  saying 
reported  of  him  at  the  time  was ;  "  Friends, 
nothing  is  changed  in  France;  there  is  only 
one  Frenchman  more."  Notwithstanding  this 
favorable  beginning,  11  months  had  hardly 
elapsed  when  Monsieur  was  again  compelled  to 
leave  France,  after  having  vainly  tried  to  se- 
cure the  city  of  Lyons  against  the  approa<;h 
of  Napoleon.  The  defeat  of  the  emperor  at 
Waterloo  brought  him  liaok  again  to  France  in 
the  train  of  the  allied  armies.  During  the  first 
years  of  the  restoration  he  kept  aloof  from 
public  affairs;  buthe  wastheheadof  the  ultru- 
royalist  party,  which  so  seriously  interfered 
with  the  policy  of  Louis  XVIII.  That  party 
at  last  prevMled,  after  tbe  assassination  of  the 
duke  de  Berry  (1820),  by  the  accession  of  the 
ViUele  cabinet,  and  the  influence  of  Monaeur 
became  prominent.  He  succeeded  LouisXVlIL, 
Sept.  16, 1834,  nnder  very  favorable  auspices, 
his  brother  not  having  been  a  favorite  with 
the  nation.  At  first  he  adopted  some  popular 
measures;  but  soon  his  government  appeared 
to  be  ruled  solely  with  a  view  to  the  re6stab- 
lishment  of  the  old  r^^e.  A  bill  to  indem- 
nify the  emigrants  for  their  losses  during  the 
revolution  was  introduced;  this  bill,  by  which 
the  nation  was  to  assume  a  thousand  millions 
of  new  debts,  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  actu- 
ally borne  arms  agfunst  it,  was  adopted  in 
March,  1825.  This  was  a  great  triumph  for 
the  reactionary  party.  Soon  another  hill  was 
passed,  decreeing  Uie  most  severe  penalty 
against  what  was  called  sacrilege.  In  the  le- 
gislative session  of  1636  an  attempt  was  made 
to  alter  the  law  of  inheritance,  so  as  to  reestab- 
lish the  right  of  primogeniture;  this,  however, 
failed.  Anotlier  bill,  to  regulate  or  rather  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press,  called  loi  db 
jvit-iee  et  d'amour,  waa  not  more  successful. 
The  public  discontent  was  further  increased  by 
the  favor  shown  by  the  government  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  reget«blished  themselves  in 
France  under  tbe  new  appellation  of  pdreg  de 
lafoi.  At  last  the  popular  sentiment  broke 
out  during  a  review  of  the  national  guards, 
held  April  29,  1827,  by  the  king  himself;  ho 
was  received  by  the  cries  of  "Down  with  the 
ministers,"  "  Down  with  Viliye."  Greatly  pro- 
voked by  these  manifestations,  his  haughty  an- 
swer was  that  he  "  came  to  receive  homage, 
not  lessons."  On  the  same  night  a  decree  of 
dissolntion  was  issued  against  the  national 
guards.  A  few  weeks  later  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  also  dissolved,  while  the  royalist 
party  was  reenforeed  in  the  chamber  of  peers 
by  tbe  addition  of  76  new  members.  At  the 
same  time  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  entire- 
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ly  suppressed  by  the  re  establishment  of  the 
censorship.  To  divert  pubUo  attention,  the 
government  resolved  on  aasiatiug  Greece  in  her 
war  of  independence,  but  the  glory  achieved 
by  French  arms  failed  to  restore  popularity  to 
the  cabinet ;  and  Charles  X.  at  last  consented 
to  part  with  his  ministers  and  choose  new 
connsellors  among  the  most  liheral  royalists. 
The  Martignao  ministry,  formed  Jan.  4,  1828, 
was  the  signal  of  a  kind  of  reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  the  nation.  The  measures  then 
adopted  were  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Menda 
of  constitution^  liberty,  but  created  the  utmost 
dissatisfaotionamongthecourtparty.  Theking, 
fearing  the  ascendancy  of  liberal  principles  and 
followii^  the  suggestions  of  the  ultra  royalists, 
dismissed  the  M^ignao  administration,  and  in- 
trusted Prince  Polignac  with  the  formation  of 
a  new  cabinet.  The  prince  was  the  tmest  rep- 
resentative of  that  old  royalist  party  which 
had  "forgotten  nothing  and  learned  nothing." 
His  mere  name  was  considered  na  a  challenge 
offered  by  the  king  to  the  nation ;  every  one 
foresaw  the  coming  struggle.  In.  vain  the  gov- 
ernment tried  to  assuage  pnblic  opinion  by  the 
excitement  of  military  success.  The  expedi- 
tion against  Alters  was  undertaken;  that 
stronghold  of  piracy  was  stormed  on  July  5, 
1830.  But  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  interest  of 
the  whole  nation  was  engrossed  by  home  af- 
fairs. On  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  March 
3,  the  king  had  made  use  of  threatening  lan- 
guage, and  to  this  a  majority  of  221  deputjes 
answered  by  voting  an  address  declaring  tlieic 
want  of  coifedence  in  the  ministry.  The  king 
declined  to  receive  tlie  address,  on  which  the 
chambers  were  aiyoumed,  and  on  f^ay  16  they 
were  dissolved.  New  elections  took  place, 
and  resulted  in  a  still  more  powerful  opposition 
majority.  Incensed  at  this,  and  encouraged  by 
the  triumph  of  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  the 
king  resorted  to  a  coup  d'etat.  Decrees  were 
promulgated  suppresring  entirely  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  dissolving  the  newly  elected  but 
not  yet  opened  chamber  of  deputies,  and  pre- 
scribing an  essential  modiflcatioa  in  the  mode 
of  election,  so  as  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
court  party.  These  ordinances  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt on  Paris.  Eesiatance  was  immediately 
organized;  barricades  were  built,  and  defended 
by  bodies  of  workmen  from  tlie  suburbs,  and 
by  artisans  and  printers,  under  the  command 
of  officers  and  young  men  from  the  polytecii- 
nic  school.  The  insurrection  was  emphatically 
popular,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular 
class.  The  royal  troops,  under  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  offered  slight  reastaace,  and  were  driven 
from  the  capital  in  less  than  three  days  (July 
27-28).  Charles  X.  was  so  litfle  conscious  of 
the  danger  of  his  situation  that  he  remained 
f|uietly-  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud;  he  learned 
but  gradually  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  being  to 
the  last  under  the  impression  that  he  had  to  deal 
only  with  a  riot.  Bnt  it  was  a  revolution,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  avoid  its  consequences 
it  was  too  late.     He  recalled  the  fatal  ordi- 
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nances,  appointed  a  liheral  ministry,  and  even 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  the  present  count  of  Ohambord,  his 
surviving  son,  the  duke  d'AngoulSme,  equally 
resigning  his  rights.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  rev- 
olution would  not  accept  such  proposals;  the 
king  had  no  alternative  but  to  depart.  He  re- 
tired first  to  Trianon,  then  to  Bambouillet, 
under  the  protection  of  his  guards.  In  the 
latter  place  ne  made  gome  show  of  resistance ; 
but  on  the  appearance  of  10,000  volunteers 
from  Paris,  he  gave  up  entirely,  and,  accom- 
panied by  commissioners  sent  by  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  he  directed  bis  course  toward  Cher- 
bourg. There,  on  Aug.  16,  he  embarked  for 
England  with  his  family  and  a  few  fdthful  ser- 
vants, on  board  of  two  American  ships,  the 
Great  Britain  and  the  Chwles  Carroll.  He 
landed  at  Cowes  under  the  name  of  count  do 
Ponthieu,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the 
palace  of  Holyrood,  in  Scotland,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence  by  the 
English  government.  In  this  retreat  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  field  sports,  of  which  he  was 
still  very  fond  notwithstanding  his  old  age,  and 
to  relipous  duties.  After  four  years'  resi- 
dence, he  left  Scotland  for  Bohemia,  where 
he  lived  successively  at  Busehtierad  and  the 
Hradsehin  of  Prague.  Finally  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  GiJrz,  and  arrived  there  in  October, 
1836,  but  soon  died  of  the  cholera,  after  a  sick- 
ness of  five  days. 


Chu'lenagM,  or  Charles  Ihe  Great 
(Ger,  S'a^l  der  Groaee),  emperor  of  the  West 
and  king  of  France,  bom  according  to  some 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  according  to  others  in  the 
castle  of  Salzburg,  near  Neustadt,  in  the  Ba- 
varian district  of  Lower  Franconia,  April  3, 
743,  died  in  Ais-la-Chapelle,  Jan.  28,  814. 
The  second  son  of  Pepin,  the  Frankish  king 
dora  reverted  to  him  and  his  brother  Carlo- 
man  on  his  father's  demise  in  768.  Carlo- 
man  dying  three  years  later,  Charles  secured 
the  undivided  sovereignty.  He  now  found 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  and 
western  Germany ;  his  ambition,  however, 
was  unsatisfied,  and  a  succession  of  fortunate 
wars  in  Italy,  Spain,  aad  Germany  added 
largely  to  his  already  extensive  dominion. 
His  first  conquest  was  that  of  Lombardy.  Mo- 
tives of  discontent  and  estrangement  nad  for 
several  years  existed  between  him  and  Deside- 


derata,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  and  had 
recently  sent  her  back  in  a  scornful  manner  to 
her  father.  Desiderius  himself  had  granted  an 
asylum  to  the  nephews  and  some  of  the  bitter- 
est enemies  of  his  son-in-law ;  at  the  same  time 
he  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  popes 
of  Rome,  whom  Pepin  had  made  firm  allies  of 
the  Carlovingians  by  bestowing  upon  them  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Charlemagne,  yielding 
to  his  own  anger  and  to  the  entreaties  of  Pope 
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Adrian  I.,  crossed  the  Alps  in  7T3  at  the  head 
of  a  ijowerful  array,  besieged  Pavia  for  eight 
months,  and  took  possession  of  it  only  when  its 
defenders  had  been  disabled  by  pestilence  and 
famine.  Desiderius  was  exiled  to  the  raonas- 
tery  of  Corbie  in  France,  and  Cliarlemagne 
crowned  hiraself  with  the  ancient  iron  orown 
of  the  Lombwd  kings;  but  he  bad  scarcely 
left  Italy  when  Adelgis,  son  of  Desideriua,  sup- 
ported by  the  dnkes  of  Spoleto,  Friuli,  and 
Benevento,  rose  in  arms  agMist  tbe  conqueror. 
The  rebels  were  cmshed  at  once,  and  Oharle- 
magne,  to  make  the  submission  of  Lonibardy 
more  sure,  appointed  his  second  son,  Pepin,  to 
reign  over  the  conntry  (776).  Meanwhile  war 
was  actively  prosecuted  against  the  Saxons; 
the  most  important,  protracted,  and  terrific  of 
all  his  wars.  Oommenoing  in  7T2,  it  termina- 
ted only  in  804,  after  a  duration  of  33  years, 
with  yery  little  interruption.  On  his  first  ex- 
pedition, he  took  Eresburg,  destroyed  the  ven- 
erated statue  known  as  Irmimaul^  and  pene- 
trated victoriously  as  far  as  tie  Weser.  But 
tlie  Sasons  were  far  from  being  conqnered. 
In  775  he  invaded  their  country  agdn,  alaagh- 
tered  all  who  offered  resistance,  devastated  the 
towns  which  were  not  prompt  enough  in  their 
submission,  and  now  conadered  his  power 
firmly  established.  Far  from  it ;  they  rose  the 
following  year,  and,  notwithstanding  repeated 
defeats,  renewed  their  resistance  in  777,  bnt 
were  i^ain  subdued.  Charlemagne's  power  now 
seemed  seoni-ely  established.  He  held  aplaci- 
taia,  at  Paderbom,  where  many  Saxon  tribes 
acknowledged  his  anfftority  and  were  baptized. 
Wittikind,  their  intrepid  chief,  the  hero  who 
inspired  tliem  with  his  courage  and  love  of  in- 
dependence, had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
with  a  northern  prince.  Oharieraagne  im- 
proved this  interval  of  apparent  tranquillity  to 
make  war  on  Abderrahman,  the  new  caliph  of 
Cordova.  Crossing  the  Pyrenees  in  778,  he 
took  Pamplona,  Sar^ossa,  and  the  territory  as 
far  as  the  Ebro ;  but  a  severe  misfortune  attend- 
ed his  return  to  France.  The  rear  guard  of  his 
army  was  overtaken  in  the  narrow  passes  of 
Boncesvalles  by  the  Basqncs.  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Franks,  and  destroyed  to  the 
last  man;  among  the  valiant  chiefs  who  were 
slain  was  Roland,  whom  history  scarcely  no- 
tices till  his  later  renown  in  the  annals  of  chiv- 
alry. But  the  presence  of  Charlemagne  was 
required  on  the  Elbe;  the  indomitable  Saxons 
had  revolted  again  under  Wittikind;  they  could 
not  endure  the  foreign  joke,  and,  above  all, 
they  hated  Christianity.  Charlemagne  adopt- 
ed against  them  measures  of  the  greatest  sever- 
ity and  cruelty;  more  than  4,000  prisoners 
were  at  onetime  slaughtered;  many  tnonsands 
of  the  Sasons  were  transplanted  with  their  fam- 
ilies into  FranHsh  countries ;  part  of  Saxony 
was  laid  waste,  and  every  means  resorted  to 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  Two 
great  battles,  which  took  place  at  Detmold  in 
783,  destroyed  their  last  forces,  and  Wittikind, 
despairing  of  the  future,  surrendered  in  789, 


)re  allegiance  to  Charlemagne  at  Attigny- 
■Seine,  and  was  baptized.  Tliis,  however, 
was  far  from  being  the  last  of  these  bloody 
stru^les;  the  independence  of  Saxony  found 
other  champions,  who  more  obscurely,  bnt 
not  less  heroically,  undertook  their  patriotic 
task.  The  alternate  succession  of  rismgs  and 
defeats  went  on  almost  uninterruptedly,  until 
Saxony,  completely  exhausted  by  repeated 
losses,  and  bent  down  nnder  the  despotic 
organization  devised  by  the  conqueror,  had 
no  recourse  but  to  pve  up  her  national 
freedom  and  religion.  The  diflusion  of  the 
gospel  was  aided  by  conquest;  the  bishoprics 
or  missionary  stations  of  Minden,  Halberstadt, 
Verden,  Bremen,  Mflnster,  Hildesheim,  Osna- 
brttck,  and  Paderborn  were  the  origin  of  as 
many  cities ;  and  the  old  Bason  nationality  was 
completely  broken  down.  While  Oils  desper- 
ate struggle  was  still  at  its  height,  Ohai'le- 
magne  had  to  baffle  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Tassilo,  the  Agilolfingian  duke  of  Bavaria,  who, 
although  a  tributary  of  the  Frankish  monarch, 
held  secret  intercourse  with  his  enemies,  and 
attempted  to  unite  the  Saxoni  the  Lombards, 
the  Avars,  the  Slavs,  and  the  Saracens  against 
him.  The  duke  was  arrested,  aiTaigned  as  a 
traitor  before  an  assembly  of  lords  at  Ingel- 
heim  in  787,  and  sentence  of  deatli  passed  upon 
him,  which,  however,  was  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment in  the  monastery  of  Jumifeges,  near 
Rouen.  Bavaria  was  now  divided  into  conn- 
ties  nnder  Frankish  governors.  Charlemagne 
afterward  conqnered  several  of  the  Slavic  tribes 
along  the  banks  of  the  Baltic,  undertook  a  war 
of  extermination  against  lie  Avars,  which 
lasted  from  794  to  796,  and  put  their  country 
under  the  administration  of  Frankish  counts 
and  bishops.  Having  thus  taken  possession  <if 
the  northeast  of  Spain,  the  larger  part  of  Italy, 
and  northern  and  eastern  Germany,  he  found 
himself  at  the  close  of  tlie  8th  century  master 
of  an  empire  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic  sea, 
the  Eider,  the  North  sea,  and  the  British  chan- 
nel; W.  by  tlie  Atlantic  ocean;  S.bytheEbro, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Toltui'no,  and  the 
Adriatic ;  and  E.  by  the  Theiss  and  the  Oder. 
Margraviates,  or  military  marches,  were  es- 
tablished for  the  protection  of  the  land  fron- 
tiers, while  fleets  were  in  readiness  on  the  sea- 
shore to  oppose  the  piratical  invasions  of  tlie 
Saracens  and  the  Northmen.  So'  extensive  o 
dominion  seemed  fully  to  warrant  a  higher  ap- 
pellalJon  than  that  of  king ;  and  moreover,  the 
ultimate  aim  of  his  conquests  had  been  the  res- 
toration of  the  western  Roman  empire.  Hav- 
ing been  induced  to  visit  Italy  to  protect  Pope 
Leo  III.  s^nst  his  rebellious  clei^,  the 
Frankish  king  was  solemnly  and  triumphantly 
crowned  by  the  grateful  pontiff  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  on  the  Christmas  day  of  the  800th  year 
of  the  Christian  era.  Henceforth  he  ntvled 
iumflelt  emperor  of  the  We-t,  and,  with  a  ^  lew 
of  reestablislung  the  ancient  Roman  inspire 
proposed  to  marry  Irene,  the  Byzantine  im 
press,    a  pioject   baffled   by  her   deposition 
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Thia  was  a  great  era  in  the  middle  ages.  Tlie 
Cliristiaii  kings  of  Spain,  tlie  Musaiilmaiis  of 
Fea,  and  tlie  caliph  of  Bagdad,  Haroun  al- 
Ga^d,  sent  ambassadors  to  present  homages 
and  f^its  to  the  powerful  western  monarch. — 
However  great  as  a  warrior  and  the  founder  of 
an  empire,  Charlemagne  deservea  still  more 
pr^se  as  a  lawgiver,  a,  civilizer,  and  a  patron 
of  learnii^,  science,  and  art.  He  endeavored 
to  establisE  order  and  a  regular  administration 
among  the  many  nations  which  his  aword  had 
nnitea,  most  of  which  were  in  a  barbarous  con- 
dition, totally  different  in  their  origin,  lan- 
gnage,  and  manners,  and  hostile  to  eaeh  other. 
Gi-eat  national  asaemblies,  known  as  champi 
de  Mai,  were  held  yearly  in  the  spring.  (See 
CHA.UP  DB  Mars.)  Other  assemblies  took 
place  in  the  antnmn,  but  were  merely  connoils 
of  military  and  ecclesiastical  lords  whose  ad- 
vice the  emperor  was  pleased  to  receive,  and 
who  nnder  his  directions  prepared  the  billa  and 
projects  to  l>e  submitted  to  the  national  meet- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  laws  thus  adopted  by 
the  nation,  Charlemagne  issued  edicts  known 
as  capitularies,  in  which  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  the  empire  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  emperor'a  private  property 
were  enacted.  The  collection  of  these  capitnla- 
ries,  a  number  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
is  among  the  most  valuable  relies  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  affords  striking  evidence  of  foresight, 
wisdom,  and  prudence  in  tlieir  author.  Hia 
empire  tbrming  ethnologically  various  king- 
doms, Charlemagne  placed  at  their  head  his 
own  sons  with  the  title  of  kings;  but  they 
were  nothing  more  than  his  lieutenants,  the 
supreme  power  being  concentrated  in  his  own 
hands,  he  alone  appointing  the  ofBcera  intrust- 
ed with  the  administration.  His  whole  do- 
minion was  divided  into  a  number  of  counties 
governed  by  earb  {Ort^m),  and  these  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  imperial  dele- 
gates, or  misei  dominiei,  who  four  times  every 
year  visited  the  circuits  assigned  to  them,  hold- 
ing provincial  meetings  and  courts  of  justice, 
receiving  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  adjusting  the  grievances  of  the 
people.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  control  every 
branch  of  administration,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  various  functionaries,  who  were 
appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  only.  His 
protection  extended  to  the  clergy,  inoreasii^ 
their  wealth  by  a  law  upon  tithes,  their  liberty 
by  his  respect  for  canonical  elections,  and  their 
power  by  certain  judicial  prerogatives ;  hut  at 
the  same  time  keeping  them  under  his  domin- 
ion, submitting  them  to  the  )»is«i  dominiei,  re- 
stricting their  rights  of  asylum,  interferii^  with 
questions  of  discipline  and  even  of  di^ma,  and 
oauangthe  monasteries  to  be  reformed  by  Ben- 
edict of  Aniane.  Trade  and  industry  were  not 
less  objects  of  his  fostering  care;  he  granted 
privileges  to  merchants,  and  reduced  as  much 
as  possible  the  tolls  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. He  established  uniformity  of  currency, 
had  the  coinage  esecnted  in  his  palace,  and  regu- 


lated the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Beggars 
•■  not  permitted  to  prowl  about  tiie  country, 
ffere  provided  for  by  the  lords  or  commu- 
nities to  which  they  beloi^d.  He  bestowed 
particular  attention  upon  general  instruction 
and  the  revival  of  classicd  learning.  Illus- 
trious men  were  invited  to  his  court  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  from  Italy, 
to  diffuse  among  his  subjects  various  branch- 
es of  learning,  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  history,  theology,  and 
medicine.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin,  a  man 
of  considerable  information,  if  not  thorough 
learning,  seems  to  have  been  the  leadii^  spirit 
of  this  aggregation  of  teachers;  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  palatine  school,  a  kind  of 
normal  institution,  from  which  men  thoroughly 
instructed  were  sent  into  the  provinces,  and 
constituting  at  the  same  time  an  academi- 
cal society,  which  consisted  of  the  emperor 
himself,  several  members  of  his  family,  mostly 
females,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
couitiers.  The  academicians  assumed  names 
borrowed  ftom  antiquity ;  Charlemagne  himself 
was  styled  David,  while  two  of  his  daughters. 
Oisela  and  Rothruda,  were  called  Delia  and  Co- 
lumba.  These  ladies  and  some  othera  were  also 
engaged  in  making  copies  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, which  task,  however,  specially  devolved 
upon  the  monks  of  various  monasteries.  The 
emperor  gave  encoaragement  to  thia  calling, 
paying  largely  for  such  copies,  and  establishing  a 
library  in  his  own  palaee  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle.  He 
himself  was  eager  in  his  desire  of  knowledge  and 
science,  conversing  with  the  learned  in  his  lei- 
sure hours,  and  having  books  read  to  him  during 
his  meals.  In  thenighthe  wonld  frequently  get 
up  to  study  the  course  of  tlie  stars.  Through 
such  diligent  application  he  became  as  much 
of  a  sch<Jar  as  was  consistent  with  his  public 
duties;  and  some  literary  works  were  due  to 
his  encouragement,  such  as  a  German  grammar 
and  a  collection  of  the  national  songs  of  ancient 
Germany.  The  iine  arts  were  far  from  being 
neglected  by  him ;  he  liad  the  Gregorian  chant 
adopted  in  the  chnrches,  and  brought  singers 
from  Italy,  whose  concerts  he  patronized. 
Among  the  many  palaces  constructed  by  his 
onier,  we  must  mention  those  of  Ingelheim, 
Nimegnen,  and  Ais-la-Ohapelle.  The  last  was 
a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  having  been 
ornamented  with  columns  and  sculptural  frag- 
ments brought  from  Italy;  it  was  a  larae  and 
magnilloent  building,  the  spacious  haUs  and 
rooms  of  which  were  decorated  in  a  splendid 
manner,  and  filled  with  most  elegant  and  costly 
furniture.  The  basilica  in  the  same  city,  erected 
also  by  Charlemagne,  was  equally  celebrated, 
and  became  the  pattern  of  many  churches 
built  during  the  9tli-  century.  lie  moreover 
encouraged  civil  engineering;  a  wooden  bridge 
600  paces  long  was  constructed  at  Mentz  over 
the  Rhine;  and  a  gigantic  canal  was  com- 
menced, but  not  completed,  to  establish  through 
this  river  and  the  Danube  a  water  communica- 
tion between  the  North  and  Black  seas.— Char- 
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lem^ne  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding  figure; 
either  standing  or  sitting,  he  had  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  dignity;  and  notwithstanding 
the  shortness  of  his  neck  and  his  obe^ty, 
he  was  well  proportioned  and  remarkably  ac- 
tive, with  a  firm  step  and  manly  appear- 
ance, his  shrill  voice  alone  being  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  person.  An  adept  in  the 
nse  of  weapons,  he  was  also  an  unriTailed 
swimmer  and  a  consummate  htmter.  Although 
encouraging  magnificence  of  attire  among  his 
courtiers,  he  was  generally  plainly  dressed, 
givii^  preference  to  the  old  Frankfeh  style  of 
costume.  He  was  frugal  and  temperate,  and 
evinced  great  severity  against  drunkards.  He 
had  nine  more  or  leas  legitimate  wives,  hy 
whom  he  had  at  least  twenty  children.  The 
only  son  who  survived  him  was  his  successor, 
Louis  le  D6bonnaire.  Several  of  Ma  daughters 
led  a  dissolnte  life  and  caused  great  suandal. 
The  awe  with  which  Ohariema^e  inspired  his 
contemporaries  increased  as  time  rolled  on ; 
bis  historical  deeds,  amplified  and  adorned  by 
poetry,  powerfully  seiMd  upon  the  popular 
imagination;  and  the  great  emperor  and  hia 
twelve  legendary  peers  became  the  heroes  of 
innumerable  ohifahio  romances,  which  were 
recited  or  sung  everywhere,  and  the  collection 
of  which  is  now  styled  "The  Oarlovingian 
Cycle."  His  nmne  haa  also  won  a  halo  of 
sanctity,  the  anti-pope  Pascal  III.  having  canon- 
ized him  in  1165,  and  Louis  SI.  having  ordered 
his  anniversary  to  be  celebrated  on  Jan.  28. 
The  ori^n  of  many  pious  or  learned  institu- 
tions has  been  ascribed  to  him ;  and  fiction  and 
truth  are  so  much  blended  in  his  history  that 
it  is  ditHcnlt  to  disentangle  the  one  from  the 
other.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Oharle- 
mague  takes  rank  among  those  extraordinary 
men  who,  from  time  to  time,  appear  to  change 
the  face  of  the  world  and  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  the  destinies  of  mankind. — The  cathedral  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  stands  on  tlie  site  where  Ohar- 
lemagne  had  erected  a  <^Pfl>  which  he  de- 
signed as  his  burial  place.  The  chapel  was  de- 
stroyed by  .the  Normans,  and  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  by  Otho  III.  toward  the  dose  of 
the  10th  century.  The  position  of  the  tomb  in 
which  once  reposed  the  remains  of  Charie- 
magne  is  marked  by  a  slab  of  marble  under 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  inscribed  with  the 
words  GaTolo  Magna.  When  the  vault  was 
opened  byOtio  III.,  the  body  of  Charlemagne 
ivas  found  seated  on  his  throne,  clothed  in  the 
imperial  robes.  These  relicsare  now  deposited 
in  Vienna,  excepting  the  throne,  which  alone 
remains  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle. — 
The  literary  works  attributed  to  Charlemagne 
are:  1,  his  "Capitularies"  (first  collected  by 
Anse^se,  abbot  of  8L  Wandrille ;  best  edition 
that  of  Etienne  Baluze,  2  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1677);  2,  "  Letters  "oontwned  in  the  collection 
of  De  Bouquet;  3,  a  "GrammarJ''  of  which 
fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Polygraphia 
ofTrithemiua;  4,  his  "Testament," containedin 
Bouchel's  B&iliotkique  dm  droit  fntngoi»,  torn. 


iii.  (folio,  Paris,  1677);  B,  some  Lalan  poems, 
such  as  the  "Epitaph  of  Pope  Adrian"  and 
the  "Song  of  Eoland;"  6,  the  "Caroline 
Books." — Among  the  books  which  treat  of 
Charlemagne,  we  may  refer  to  the  great  biog- 
raphy of  his  contemporary,  Epnnard,  Vita 
GaroU  Magni,  in  Duchesne's  Berum  Franeorwn 
ScTvptoreg  (best  edition  byPertz,  in  the  Monu- 
mmda  Oermamm  Hiitorica;  Monachas  Sagal- 
lensis,  De  GestU  Oaroli  Magni  Libri  II.  ; 
Donatus  Acciaiolus,  De  Vita  GwroU  Magni 
Commentarii ;  Leclero  de  la  BmSre,  Hiitoire 
du  rigne  de  Gharlmnagne;  Haurfiau,  Ckarle- 
jitagne  et  «a  eour ;  Struve,  Serum  Germani- 
carum  Seriptoreg,  tom.  i. ;  Dippold,  Leien 
Kaieer  KarU  de»  Oroeten  (TGbingen,  1810) ; 
Gaillard,  Histoire  de  Ckarlemagne  (2d  ed.,  4 
vols.,  Paris,  1819) :  Lorenz,  Ka^U  de*  Grometi 
PHvat-  vmd  HoJieomt^io.'l&amasi'sSiitoriicliea 
ToMBhenimch  (1832) ;  Abel,  JahTb&cher  dea 
frdnhiseheji  Heichs  imter  Karl  dem  Qrotsm 
(Berlin,  1866  et  seg.).  Piper  has  edited  itom 
the  original  MS.  Karl  des  Groisen  Ealen- 
do/rivm  und  Oetertafel  (Berlin,  1858).  Among 
the  more  popular  works  upon  this  monarch 
may  be  mentioned  the  "  History  of  Charle- 
magne," by  G.  P.  E.  James  (1832),  and  Bnl- 
finch's  "Legends  of  Ohariemagne "  (1868). 

CHIBLBS  n.  See  Ckarlgs  II.,  thg  Bald, 
France. 

(niBLGS  m^  the  Fil,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  Cailovingian  dynasty,  born  about  832, 
died  in  888.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Louis 
the  Germanic,  and  received  tlie  kii^om  of 
Swabia  for  his  portion  of  his  father's  posses- 
sions. After  the  death  of  his  oldest  brother, 
Garloman  of  Bavaria,  in  880,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  imperial  dignity  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Italy;  and  after  that  of  his  younger 
brother,  Loais  of  Sasony,  in  882,  he  became 
king  of  aU  Germany.  On  the  death  of  Carlo- 
man  of  France  in  884,  Charles  the  Fat  nnited 
France  under  his  sceptre  with  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne 
was  thus  again  vested  m  one  and  the  same 
sovereign.  He  proved,  however,  unworthy  of 
this  exalted  position.  He  became  a  passive 
tool  in  the  hand  of  his  minister,  an  inactive 
spectator  of  the  sufierings  of  his  people,  and 
was  covered  with  domestic  as  well  as  public 
di^raoe.  His  incapacity  and  eorfardice  soon 
became  manifest.  Paris  being  besieged  hy 
the  Northmen,  he  marched  against  them  with 
a  lat^  army  from  Germany;  but  instead  of 
fighting  the  enemy,  he  offered  them  large  sums 
of  money  and  the  pillage  of  Burgundy  to  obtain 
their  retreat.  This  shameful  conduct  raised 
general  indignation;  the  Bavarians,  Saxons, 
Thurin^ans,  and  finally  the  Alemanni,  deserted 
him  and  deposed  him  solemnly  in  an  assembly 
at  Trebnr  in  887.  He  had  dready  been  dis- 
owned by  the  French.  He  died  the  next  year, 
poor  and  forsaken,  in  a  cloister  near  Constance. 
He  was  noted  for  inordinate  love  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  and  tliis  as  well  as  his  corpu- 
lence gave  him  the  surname  of  "the  Fat." 
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CHARLES  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  LnsemLurg,  and  son  of 
King  John  of  Boliemia,  born  in  Pragne,  May 
18,  1318,  died  there,  Nov.  39,  1378.  When 
seven  years  old  he  was  taien  to  Paris  to  be 
educated  at  the  French  court ;  but  on  the  death 
of  the  French  king  CharleB  IV,  in  1328,  his 
father  removed  hira  to  the  eonrt  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  after  a  four  years'  residence  thei-e 
summoned  him  to  Italy,  where  King  John  had 
been  appointed  the  viceroy  of  the  emperor 
Louis  the  Bavarian,  with  whom  he  was  at  that 
time  in  close  friendship.  The  viceroyalty  was 
now  for  a  time  tranrferred  to  Charles,  who 
soon  exchanged  the  onerous  otfice  for  the  mar- 
graviate  of  Moravia,  The  relations  of  King 
John  with  the  emperor  had  in  the  mean  time 
changed,  and  they  soon  became  openly  hostile. 
In  the  war  excited  by  Louis's  summary  dispo- 
sition of  Oarinthia,  John  joined  the  opponents 
of  the  emperor;  and  Charles,  acting  as  his 
father's  ally,  con<iuered  and  laid  waste  (1337) 
the  lands  of  the  count  Ton  Gorz,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  his  enemies.  In  the  few 
years  following  the  Carintbian.  war  the  enmity 
which  had  long  esisted  betweeen  Louis  and 
the  popes  grew  more  and  more  bitter.  Clem- 
ent VL,  who  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  in 
1342,  in  the  next  year  renewed  the  excom- 
munication already  pronounced  agaiost  the 
emperor,  pushed  iiis  hostility  so  far  as  to  excite 
tor  a  time  the  resistance  of  the  German  diet, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  raise  up  enemies  to 
Louis  throughout  the  empire.  Among  these 
enemies  Charles  already  occupied  a  leading 

EJaee  when,  in  1346,  his  father's  death  at  the 
attle  of  Oreoy  left  him  king  of  Bohemia,  The 
time  now  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  a  success- 
fal  and  final  oppowtion  to  Louis's  rule;  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  pope  five  electors  and  a 
great  number  of  the  papiu  party  met  at  Rhens 
on  the  Rhine  and  chose  Cnarles  emperor,  in 
July,  1346,  but  not  until  he  had  submitted  to 
such  humiliating  conditions  as  they  wished  to 
impose  upon  him.  In  spite  of  this  election  he 
was  still  too  weak  to  actually  assume  the  im- 
perial dignity  in  anything  hut  name,  and  Louis 
maintained  his  position  successfully  until  his 
death  in  1347,  an  event  which  seemed  at  last 
to  leave  Charles's  way  entirely  clear.  But  no 
sooner  was  his  chief  rival  dead  than  new  op- 
ponents met  him.  Ibe  electors  of  the  Palati- 
nate and  Brandenburg,  with  other  powerful 
rulers,  deolared  his  election  void,  and  offered 
the  imperial  crown  first  to  Edward  of  Enrfand, 
who  refused  it;  then  to  the  margrave  of  Meis- 
sen, who  also  declined  it ;  and  finally  to  Count 
Ganther  of  Schwarzburg,  who  accepted  it, 
Charles  made  no  preparations  for  an  open  con- 
flict with  this  formidable  antagonist,  but  de- 
voted himself  to  aiding  various  schemes  against 
Gunther's  supporters — upholding  the  preten- 
sions of  Waldemar,  a  pretender  to  the  electo- 
rate of  Brandenburg,  and  endeavoring  by  this 
and  dmilar  means  to  compel  his  enemies  ' 
withdraw  their  aid  from  his  rival.    The  cc 
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1st  was  soon  terminated,  however,  by  the 
ithdrawal  of  Ghnther  himself,  and  his  death 
ion  afterward,  brought  about,  it  was  said,  by 
poison;  a  report  which  Charles's  enemies 
everywhere  used  against  him.  Charles  now 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  his  opponents ;  he 
took  for  his  second  wife  the  daughter  of  the 
elector  palatine,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  in 
marri^e  to  Duke  Endolph  of  AustJia ;  and 
finally  so  won  over  those  who  had  opposed  his 
election  that  they  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and 
he  found  himself  at  last  in  undispnted  posses- 
sion of  the  imperial  throne.  The  nest  few 
years  he  employed  in  plans  for  increasing  the 
power  and  wealth  of  Lis  immediate  family.  He 
secnred  through  his  fether-in-law  the  right  of 
inheritance  to  the  Palatinat-e ;  and  on  the  death 
of  bis  second  wife  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Duke  Henry  of  Jauer,  gaining  with  her  the 
prospective  possession  of  the  principalLty.  In 
1364  he  visited  Italy,  and  was  crowned  king 
of  that  country,  his  coronation  being  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  at  Milan,  In  the  spring  of 
1355  he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by 
Oardintd  Bertrandi,  but,  according  to  a  vow 
imposed  upon  him,  he  spent  but  one  day  witliin 
the  city  walls.  His  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  great  political  disputes  then  agitating  Italy 
was  indecidve  and  spiritless;  he  made  enemies 
both  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  and 
seemed  to  care  for  little  but  the  acquisition  of 
large  sums  of  money,  which  he  took  with  great 
avidity  in  return  tor  the  various  honors  and 
privileges  be  bestowed.  Hated  by  all  parties, 
he  hastened  back  to  Germany  soon  after  his 
coronation.  In  13S6  he  issued  the  famous 
"  golden  hull,"  prescribing  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  electors  and  various  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  manner  of  the  election  of  em- 
perors; regulating  taxes,  the  disposition  of 
revenues,  and  the  coinage ;  limiting  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  cities ;  and  containing  other 
regulations  tor  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  imperial  government.  This  decree, 
which  a  German  writer  calls  the  only  thing  of 
importance  that  Charles  did  for  the  empire,  rs- 
raiuned  for  centuries  one  of  the  principal  parts 
of  its  law ;  but  the  pope,  enraged  at  finding 
himself  left  by  its  provisions  almost  powerless 
to  influence  elections,  extorted  as  compensa- 
tions fi-om  the  emperor,  who  showed  a  life-long 
subservience  to  papal  authority,  numerous  con- 
cessions of  privileges  to  the  clergy,  Charles's 
weak  rule  permitted  feuds  and  dissensions  in 
every  quarter  of  the  countries  he  governed. 
Zilrioh  and  the  duke  of  Austria  carried  on  a 
war  which  Charles  was  compelled  to  end  by 
forcible  interference  in  1S66;  later  he  himself 
became  involved  in  difficulties  with  Swabia, 
and  then  with  Count  Eberhard  of  Wllrtem- 
berg ;  while  brotherhoods  of  knights  little  bet- 
ter than  robbers,  and  princes  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  personal  fends,  devastated  and  plun- 
dered at  will  throughout  Germany.  Troubles 
arose  in  Italy.  The  Viscouti,  whom  Charles 
had  confirmed  in  all  their  usurped  power,  ex- 
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ereised  tlie  greatest  tyranny  thronghout  the 
ootmtry,  especially  against  the  clmrcn ;  and  in 
1S68  the  emperor,  summoned  to  the  pope's 
rid,  marched  into  Italy  with  a  oonaderable 
army,  only  to  allow  himself  to  ho  bribed  hy 
the  Qsmpers,  and  to  retire  with  immense  smna 
of  money.  During  the  remtdning  ten  yeara  of 
his  life  lie  oconpied  himself  oliiefij,  aa  he  had 
done  throughout  his  reign,  with  care  for  the 
interests  of  his  family  and  of  Bohemia.  By 
treatiea,  purchases,  and  all  the  means  in  his 

Eower,  he  added  lands  to  the  possession  of  his 
ouse;  he  had  secnred  the  right  of  inheritance 
to  Brandenbnt^  in  1363 ;  in  1368  he  had  paid 
an  immense  sum  for  the  possession  of  Silesia 
and  Lower  Lusatia;  and  in  1873  he  annexed 
the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  to  Bohemia. 
By  lavish  gifts  to  the  electors  he  secured 
the  recognition  of  his  son  Wenceslas  aa  his  suc- 
cessor, and  before  his  death  devised  to  him 
also  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  Such 
talents  aa  Charles  powessed  were  generally 
employed  for  purposes  of  deceit ;  he  was  neither 
a  warrior  nor  a  statesman,  but  devoted  himself 
to  schemes  for  money-getting  with  something 
of  the  petty  spirit  of  a  miserly  trader — bar- 
gaining, overreaching,  and  employing  the  low- 
est means  for  gainii^  comparatively  trifling 
sums.  Snch  benefits  as  he  conferred  upon  the 
empire  were  generally  the  indirect  conse- 
qnences  rather  than  the  direct  objects  of  his 
plans;  and  although  he  paid  some  attenljon  to 
education,  art,  the  embellishment  of  the  great 
cities,  and  the  advancement  of  trade,  yet  he 
neglected  the  interests  of  the  empire  as  a 
■whole,  and  left  it  a  prey  to  feuds  and  lawless- 

CHIRLES  v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king 
of  Spain  imder  the  title  of  Charles  I.,  bom  at 
Ghent,  Feb.  24, 1600,  died  at  the  monastery  of 
Ynst«,  near  Plasencia,  Spain,  Sept.  21,  1558. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
archdake  of  Austria,  and  Joanna,  danghter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  the  emperor  Maitimilian, 
Philip  of  Burgundy  being  the  offspring  of  that 
emperor's  marriage  with  the  beautifiil  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Isabella  of 
Bourbon.  By  the  death  of  bis-  father  in  1S06 
Charles  became,  when  only  ais  years  old,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  entire  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Hapsbnrg  in  Germany,  in  right  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian,  and  to  the  dukedom 
of  Bui^undy,  as  it  was  then  called,  afterward 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his  grand- 
mother Mary.  He  was  ednoated  in  this  por- 
tion of  his  great  possessions,  under  the  care  of 
William  Croy,  lord  of  ChiSvres,  who  had  him 
thoroughly  iiwtrncted  in  the  learning  and  ac- 
comphshments  of  the  time ;  he  bronght  bim 
np  stern,  cold,  regular  in  his  life,  and  some- 
what formal  in  manner ;  the  tendency  of  his 
education  being  to  make  him  rather  a  German 
in  spirit  than  a  Spaward,  By  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  his  maternal  grandfather,  in  1516, 
he  inherited  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain,  the 
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Oastilian  portions  of  which  Ferdinand  bad 
governed  since  1507  as  regent,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  then  literally  bonndless 
Spanish  empire  in  America.  In  spite  of 
his  youth,  he  at  once  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne  and  took  the  conduct  of  affairs  into 
his  own  hands.  He  was  now  the  moat  power- 
ful rnler  in  Europe.  His  boast  that  the  sun 
never  set  on  his  dominions  was  justified  by 
the  greatness  of  his  posseamons.  He  bore  on 
his  escutcheon  two  globes,  and  had  stamped 
upon  his  coin  two  pillars  representing  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules  (denoting  the  western  limit 
of  Europe),  with  the  motto  P?««  ultra  ("  More 
beyond  ").  The  armies  at  his  commamd  in  his 
various  tei-ritories  were  enormons;  and  the 
revenues  npon  which  he  could  draw  seemed 
practically  unlimited.  Thus  aitunted,  it  was 
natural  that  Charles  should  direct  his  first  as- 
pirations toward  the  imperial  power  so  long 
held  by  his  grandfather.  He  was  early  looked 
upon  aa  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the 
succession;  and  on  the  election  tbllowing  Maxi- 
milian's death  in  1519  he  was  chosen  emperor 
(June  38),  Francis  I.  of  France  beii^  his  only 
really  dangerous  competitor  for  the  honor.  He 
was  crowned  at  Ais-la-Chapelle  Oct,  28,  1520, 
after  having  signed  an  agreement  {the  Wakha- 
pitvlation)  intended  by  the  electors  to  restrain 
him  in  some  degree  in  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  the  immense  power  at  his  command.  He 
entered  opon  his  administration  just  as  Luther 
had  aronsedEnropebythose  acts  which  fonned 
the  beginning  of  the  refoimation.  The  strong 
excitement  now  pervading  Germany,  and  the 
multitude  of  unsettled  questions  besides  tiiis  of 
the  rel^ous  controversy,  determined.  Charles 
to  call  a  great  diet  for  the  discussion  of  affairs. 
It  met  at  Worms  in  the  winter  of  1631 ;  Lu- 
ther appeared  before  it  and  made  his  memoi'a- 
ble  defence  on  April  17  and  18.  But  the  em- 
peror did  not  yet  perceive  the  importance  of  the 
religions  a^tation  which  had  arisen  thronp;li- 
ont  the  northern  portion  of  his  empire.  His 
mind  was  still  occupied  with  affairs  in  Spain, 
which  were  in  a  most  unsettled  state,  lie 
was  also  abont  to  begin  a  war  with  Finance; 
for  although  he  and  his  jealous  and  disap- 
pointed competitor  Francis  had  sworn  that  the 
result  of  the"  election  should  not  disturb  the 
peace  between  them,  a  pretext  was  not  long 
wanting  to  pve  the  two  rivds  an  opportunity 
to  try  flieir  strength.  Charles's  delay  in  fill- 
filling  his  promise  to  restore  Navarre  to  Henri 
d'Albret  formed  the  wished-for  excuse;  it  was 
made  a  caeui  belli,  and  both  monarohs  pre- 
pared for  the  conflict.  With  his  attention  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  these  plans,  the  emperor 
was  more  annoyed  by  than  interested  in  the 
rehgious  coutrover^es  of  Germany ;  he  issued 
a  decree  of  outlawry  against  Luther,  hoping 
thuahurriedlytodispose  of  the  matter  in  its  be- 
ginning, and  before  thecloseof  the  year  he  left 
Germany  for  Spain  by  way  of  the  Netherlands 
and  England.  His  visit  t<i  the  latter  country 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  Henry 
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Tin.,  whom  Francis  was  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade into  an  alliance  in  tho  coining  war ;  and 
so  far  as  defeating  this  plan  was  concerned, 
Charles's  interviews  with  Henry  were  snoeeas- 
fuL  Arrived  in  Spain,  he  subdued  a  revolt  of 
the  cities  of  Oastile  against  the  crown ;  but  he 
had  barely  sncceeded  in  restoring  order  when 
the  French  war  broke  ont  both  aloi^  the 
borders  of  Navarre  and  of  the  Netherlands ; 
nnU  at  the  same  time  the  Turks  under  Soljman 
captured  Belgrade  and  penetrated  into  Hun- 
gary, the  ill-fated  king  of  which,  Louis  II.,  was 
Oharlea'a  brother-in-law.  The  French  war  first 
received  Charles's  fall  attention.  The  conflict 
rapidly  extended,  and  attained  its  greatest  force 
in  Italy.  The  French  at  first  met  with  success 
on  the  Spanish  border,  but  they  were  defeated 
in  the  Netherlands;  and  Charles  added  greatly 
to  his  strength  by  at  last  gaining  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  to  his  side,  ^t«r  an  unsncoessfti] 
attempt  made  at  Calais  to  conclude  a  general 
peace.  He  now  added  to  his  previous  good 
fortune  a  series  of  briiliant  victories  in  Italy, 
won  by  his  generals  Prospero  Colonna  and 
Frundsljerg.  Another  great  gain  for  him  was 
the  desertion  of  the  constable  of  France, 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  to  the  imperial  army.  On 
Feb.  34, 1525,  the  battle  of  Pavia  crowned  his 
triumphs.  Francis  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  fa-eated  with  courtesy  by  his  conqueror, 
who,  however,  imposed  such  hard  conditions 
of  peace  that  the  French  king  at  first  declared 
that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  for  life 
than  submit  to  them.  A  compromise  was  at 
last  effected,  and  though  its  conditions  were 
but  little  better  than  those  of  the  former  offer, 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Jan. 
H,  1626 ;  an  agreement  which  left  Charles  even 
much  more  powerful  than  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  Meanwhile  matters  in  Germany  had 
been  left  largely  under  the  charge  of  Charles's 
brother  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  had  ceded  his 
properly  Austrian  possessions,  and  who  had 
conducted  affairs  in  the  empire  with  great  skill 
and  success.  Throi^h  the  conflict  between 
the  Swabian  confederation  and  Duke  Ulric  of 
Wnrtemberg,  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  lat- 
ter'a  territory,  which  was  suijsequently  ^ven  to 
Ferdinand,  who,  after  the  death  of  Loma  II.  at 
Mohdcs  (1536),  had  become  his  successor  bothin 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  confederation  itself 
Charles  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  help  against 
the  Turkish  invasion,  which,  after  Mrfiacs, 
threatened  the  empire  itself.  The  resultof  the 
rapid  increase  of  Charles's  power  was  to  excite 
the  greatest  anxiety  among  the  governments  of 
Europe,  no  one  of  which  was  now  able  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  emperor.  Coalitions  of 
several  states  could  alone  give  any  hope  of  ade- 
quate resistance  to  his  encroachments.  The 
pope,  Clement  TIL,  who  perhaps  had  most  of 
all  reason  to  fear  the  growth  of  the  imperial 
power,  now  formed  an  alliance  with  several 
Italian  states  and  France;  declared  Francis  ab- 
solved from  bis  agreements  in  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, on  the  ground  that  the  concessions  he 
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had  made  had  been  extorted  by  force;  and 
laid  }iis  plans  for  freeing  all  Italy  from  the  rule 
of  the  emperor.  But  the  coalition  proved  un- 
availing. The  imperial  troops  under  the  con- 
stable de  Bourbon  penetrated  to  Rome,  cap- 
tured and  sacked  the  city,  and  compelled  the 
pope  to  surrender  himself  to  Charles,  treating 
the  pontiff  with  no  little  indignity  (May,  1537). 
The  emperor  now  attempted  to  play  a  double 
part  He  affected  great  indignation  at  the  dis- 
respect shown  to  the  papal  authority,  declared 
that  the  capture  of  the  pope's  person  had  been 
made  without  his  knowledge,  and  even  assumed 
mourning,  with  bis  whole  court,  on  account  of 
his  grief  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  holy  fatlier ; 
but  he  continued  to  hold  the  pope  a  close  pris- 
oner tor  seven  months.  But  Charles  himself 
was  now  almost  as  desirous  of  peace  as  the 
members  of  the  defeated  coalition.  He  was 
in  a  position  to  force  his  enemies  to  aceept  the 
hardest  terms,  and  on  June  20, 1529,  he  signed 
with  the  pope  the  treaty  of  Baroelona ;  shortly 
afterward  he  also  ended  the  war  with  Francis 
by  the  treaty  of  Oambrai  (Aug.  B).  By  these 
treaties  he  gained  possession  of  most  of  Italy, 
and  compelled  the  payment  of  a  large  indem- 
nity by  his  antagonists ;  the  pope  was  forced  to 
crown  him  at  Bologna,  and  his  power  was  more 
firmly  established  than  ever.  Charles  now 
(1530)  turned  his  attention  entirely  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany.  His  first  aim  was  to  smooth 
over  and  pacify  rather  than  to  crush  the  re- 
ligious dissensions  now  moat  violently  agitating 
the  country;  for  he  needed  the  help  of  tlie 
German  princes  against  the  Turks,  who  had 
in  1529  even  penetrated  to  Vienna.  To  fur- 
ther these  plans,  tlie  emperor  called  a  diet 
St  Angsburg,  which  assembled  in  Marcli,  1530. 
But  all  efforts  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  con- 
tending parties  were  useless.  The  opportu- 
tunity  given  by  the  diet  caOed  forth  in  June 
the  celebrated  Augsburg  confession,  which  only 
served  to  show  more  clearly  than  ever  the  im- 
possibility of  half-way  measures;  and  when 
the  emperor  refused  to  rect^ize  their  creed 
as  permissible  in  the  empire,  the  Protestant 

Erinces  in  a  body  declared  that  they  would  give 
im  no  aid  agmnst  the  Turkish  invasion ;  and, 
meetii^  at  Smalcald  in  1531,  they  formed  a  con- 
federation which  was  secretly  aided  by  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  Turks  continued  their 
assaults;  and  by  1533  Charles  found  himself  so 
hard  pressed  that  he  was  forced  at  last  to  ^ve 
way.  By  the  Nuremberg  agreement  he  engaged 
to  x>ermit  the  Protestants  reli^ous  freedom  for 
the  time  being,  relegating  the  final  question  of 
the  status  of  Protestantism  to  a  council  to  be 
held  in  the  future.  Aided  now  by  tlie  Protes- 
tant forces,  the  imperial  army  advanced  against 
the  Turks,  overwhom  Charles's  general, SchSrt- 
lin,  had  in  the  mean  time  gained  an  important 
victory.  The  Mohammedans  did  not  wait  for 
actual  conflict,  but  retreated  through  Hungary. 
The  emperor  now  went  to  Italy,  and  debated 
with  the  pope  concerning  a  projected  council 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  settle  the  affairs 
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of  Gennany ;  bnt  he  aceompliahed  no  immedi- 
ate result.  Jn  1535  he  began  from  Spain  a 
campaign  against  the  Turkish  pirates,  who  had 
posaessed  themaelvoa  of  Tania,  and  were  an- 
noying the  Spanish  fleets.  Tunis  was  taken, 
and  23,000  Christian  slaves  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned there  were  restored  to  liberty.  New 
troubles  had  broken  out  in  Germany.  Ulrio 
of  WOrtemberg  had  regained  his  possessions, 
and  file  Bwabian  comederation  had  been 
broken  up  (1583).  A  new  war  broke  out  with. 
Francis  L,  who  this  time  effected  an  allianee 
with  the  Turks;  but  though  Le  invaded  Italj 
at  the  same  time  that  Sdyman  renewed  his 
attack  on  Hungary,  Charles's  generals  defeated 
both.  A  truce  of  ten  years,  agreed  upon  in 
1538,  with  much  talk  of  an  enduring  peace, 
had  hardly  begun  before  it  was  broken  by  a 
new  disagreement  about  the  terms  upon  which 
such  a  peace  could  be  arranged.  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  now  joined  Charles;  and  srfter  ex- 
periencing a  severe  defeat  at  Oeresole,  and 
repairing  it  by  victories  in  France  and  at  sea, 
the  latter  agmn  came  out  of  the  war  as  con- 

gieror,  at  the  peace  of  Crespy,  Sept.  IS,  1544. 
nring  the  progress  of  the  conflict  be  had  also 
found  time  and  means  to  make  his  power  in 
Spain  more  nearly  absolute  through  changes 
in  the  form  of  government  (1539),  to  repress 
a  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  (1540),  and  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against  Alters  (1641), 
which  however  was  a  ftulure.  llie  peace  of 
Crespy  concluded,  Charles  again  turned  toward 
German  atfdra;  and  allying  himself  with  the 
pope,  Duke  Manrioe  of  8axony,  and  his  own 
brother  Ferdinand,  ha  began  a  campaign 
e^inst  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Smal- 
cald  league,  who  had  aroused  his  anger  by 
their  opposition  to  the  settlement  of  religious 
questions  by  a  council.  He  defeated  them  in 
the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  April  24,  1547,  took 
away  the  territory  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  gave  it  to  Duke  Manrioe,  issued  a  decree 
aghast  Magdeburg  for  espousing  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  and  finally,  in  a  second  diet  at 
Augsburg  (1548),  issued  the  so-oalled  Interim, 
a  regulation  fixing  the  degree  of  toleration  and 
the  forms  of  faith  to  be  observed  pending  the 
still  anticipated  decision  of  the  general  comicil 
assembled  at  Trent.     But  his  plana 


now  alarmed  at  the  apparent  tendency  of 
Charles's  measures,  and  who  allied  himself 
with  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  had  in  1B47 
succeeded  Charles's  old  enemy  Francis.  In 
the  summer  of  1552  Maurice  suddenly  ap- 
peared with  an  army  before  Innsprnck,  where 
the  emperor  lay  ill  of  the  gout,  at  the  same 
time  that  Henry  invaded  and  took  possession 
of  a  lai^  portion  of  Lorrtune.  Charles  fled 
before  Maurice,  narrowly  escaping  oaptnre ;  he 
was  unprepared  for  a  war,  awd  yielded  to  the 
Protestants'  demands  in  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
Aug.  2,  1652,  which  gave  them  entire  religions 
freedom.     He  made  some  further  efforts  to 


contend  with  Henry,  but  found  himself  unable 
to  recapture  what  he  had  lost  Thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  much  of  his  power,  depressed  by 
illness,  and  disappointed  in  his  chief  plans,  (he 
emperor  announced  at  the  Augsburg  diet  of 
1555  his  intention  of  retiring  altogether  from 
the  world.  Resigning  his  kingdoms  of  Spiun, 
the  Indies,  Naples,  and  the  Netherlands  to 
his  son  Philip  in  1650-'6,  he  entered  the  Span- 
ish monastery  of  Yuste,  near  Plasencia.  His 
brother  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  as  emperor. 
At  Yuste  Cbarlea  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  still  endeavoring  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  the  politics  of  Europe,  remaining 
in  constant  correspondence  widi  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  various  states,  and  strangely 
mingling  these  occupations  with  stndy,  me- 
chanical labor,  and  composition.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death  he  had  all  the  ceremonies  of  his 
ftineral  performed,  even  taking  his  place  in  the 
coffin  prepared  for  his  body. — A  man  of  the 
most  remarkable  executive  ability,  manifesting 
a  power  almost  amounting  to  genius  in  the 
formation  of  his  plans,  and  an  ^most  unpar- 
alleled energy  in  carrying  them  out,  Charles 
was  neverthelesa  shortsighted  in  regard  to  the 
great  questions  of  his  time,  and  never  freed  his 
action  from  the  narrowest  motives  of  personal 
or  family  Bggi'Budizement.  "  To  gain  the  em- 
pire over  Fi'ancis,  and  to  leave  to  Don  Philip 
ft  richer  heritage  than  the  dauphin  could  ex- 
pect, were,"  says  Motley  in  his  masterly  sum- 
ming up  of  the  emperor's  character,  "  the  great 
motives  of  .the  unparalleled  energy  displayed 
by  Charles  during  tiie  longer  and  more  snccess- 
fiil  part  of  his  career."  His  war  with  the  ref- 
ormation was  rather  against  its  political  than 
its  religious  tendencies,  and,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  oppose  it  with  success,  he  was  blind  to 
the  vast  importance  of  the  movement.  Motley 
says  of  him  that  in  spite  of  his  rigid  observance 
of  reli^ous  rites,  the  bigoted  intolerance  he 
manifested  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  and  his 
harsh  measures  against  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  was  no  fanatic.  "  He  believed 
in  nothing,  save  tliat  when  the  course  of  the 
imperial  will  was  impeded,  and  the  interests  of 
his  imperial  house  in  jeopardy,  pontafls  were 
to  succumb  as  well  as  Anabaptiete."  His  pri- 
vate life,  for  a  poweriiil  monarch  of  that  age, 
was  decent  and  orderly ;  his  greatest  vice  was 
gluttony,  which  in  his  retirement  he  carried  to 
Uie  utmost  excess.  In  manner  ho  was  cold, 
formal,  and  repellent,  without  grace  or  the 
power  of  winning;  but  he  often  succeeded  in 
persuading  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  arguments. 
Of  hte  military  and  administrative  talents  Mot- 
ley says :  "  He  waa  inferior  to  no  general  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  first  to  arm  when  a  battle 
was  to  be  fought,  and  the  last  to  take  off  his 
harness.  He  was  calm  in  great  reverses.  It 
is  aaid  that  he  was  never  known  to  change  col- 
or except  upon  two  oi-casions  a  man  ot  a 
phlegmatical,  stoical  temperament,  without  a 
sentiment,  and  without  a  tear,  essentiallj  a 
man  of  action,   a  mihtary   chieftam      l:ct, 
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jhoogh  brave  and  warlike,  he  was  entirely 
withont  ohiralry.  He  trampled  on  the  weak 
anti^niat,  whether  burgher  or  petty  potentaf*. 
He  was  aa  false  as  water.  He  inveigled  _his 
foes  who  trusted  to  imperial  promises  by  arts 
unworthy  an  emperor  or  a  gentleman.  He  was 
not  only  greedy  for  additional  dominion,  hut 
he  was  avaricious  in  small  matters,  and  hated 
to  part  with  a  dollar.  He  knew  men,  espe- 
cially he  knew  their  weaknesses,  and  he  knew 
how  to  turn  them  to  acooant.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  disohai^  of  business;  and  if  it 
were  possible  that  half  a  world  could  be  ad- 
ministered as  if  it  wei-e  the  property  of  a  pri- 
vate individual,  the  task  would  have  been  per- 
haps as  well  accomplished  by  Charles  as  any 
otiier  man." — Among  the  works  treating  spe- 
cially of  Charles  V.,  the  most  hnportant  are 
those  of  Antonio  de  Vera,  Viia  y  hechos  de 
CarUs  v.;  Prudencio  de  Sandoval,  Hktoria 
de  la  vida  y  hechoe  del  emperador  Cnrloa  V.  ; 
Eobertson,  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V."  (London,  1769;  Lanz,  Gorre- 
gpondemdeaKaiiergKarl  F.  (Leipsio,1844^'B); 
and  Charles's  instructions  to  his  son  Philip  II., 
translated  into  French  by  Teis^er  (the  Hague, 
ITOO),  The  M8.  of  a  description  of  thecapture 
of  Tnnis,  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles,  dated 
Tunis,  July  23,  15S5,  and  addressed  by  him  to 
his  Bist«r  Mary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  has 
been  discovered  by  M,  Qachard,  keeper  of  the 
Belgian  archives.  For  the  life  of  Charles  V. 
after  his  retirement,  the  best  original  authori- 
ties are  MSS.  in  the  arohires  of  Simancas. 
TJpon  these  are  chiedy  founded  the  Gonzalez 
MS. ;  the  Ohronique  de  Cha/rlm  Quint,  by  Pi- 
chot  (Paris,  1854) ;  the  Eetraite  et  mart  de 
Ohariet  Quint,  by  Gaehard;  Mignet's  Charles 
Qwiat,  &c. ;  Stirhng's  "  Cloister  Life  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.;"  Prescott's  appendix  to 
Robertson's  history ;  andMotley's  "  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,"  vol.  i. 

CHARLES  Vl>,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain  under  tlie 
title  of  Charles  HI.,  the  second  son  of  the  em- 
peror Leopold  I.,  and  the  last  in  the  male  line 
of  the  pure  Hapsburg  femily,  bom  Oct.  1, 
1685,  died  Oct.  20,  1T40.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  expectation  of  succeeding  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  which  he  should  by  right  have  inherit- 
ed from  the  childless  Charles  II.,  the  reigning 
Hapsburg  king.  Bat  the  latter  becoming  ill, 
the  question  of  the  succession  began  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  several  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments, and  became  a  subject  of  intrigue 
especially  for  the  reigning  families  of  France 
and  Bavaria,  both  of  which  claimed  the  right 
to  the  inheritance  through  their  descent  in  the 
female  line;  Louis  XIY.  bcingj  like  Leopold 
I.,  the  sou  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  III.,  and  the 
Bavarian  prince  Joseph  Ferdinand  being  a 
grand-nephew  of  Charles  11.  through  Maria 
Antonia,  daughter  of  the  Spanish  king's  sister. 
The  complications  resulting  from  these  various 
claims  were  somewhat  Amplified  by  the  sud- 
dsn  death  of  Joseph  Ferdinand  in  February, 


1699,  which  left  the  French  kinguntrammelled 
io  his  efforts  to  secure  recn^ition  of  his  al- 
leged rights  over  the  throne  of  Spain,  The 
marquis  d'Harcourt,  Louis  XIV. 's  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  outmanceuvred  Count  Harraoh,  the 
German  emissary,  completely  gained  the  ear 
of  Charles  IL,  and  finally  induced  him  to  make 
a  will  declaring  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  second 
grandson  of  Louis,  to  be  heir  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  confirming  him  and  his  heirs  in 
the  right  of  succession.  This  will  was  dated 
Oct.  2,  iroo.  On  Nov.  1  Charles  II.  died  at  the 
capital,  and  12  days  later  Louis  SIV,  declared 
that  on  the  part  of  his  grandson  he  accepted 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Philip, 
under  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  was  crowned  at 
once,  and  at  first  met  with  no  opiMsition,  being 
recognized  by  all  the  European  rulers  except- 
ing the  emperor  Leopold.  But  in  the  autumn 
of  the  nest  year,  seeing  renewed  cause  to 
fear  Louis's  encroachments,  England  and  Hol- 
land decided  to  sustain  tlie  claims  of  diaries. 
On  Sept.  7,  1701,  a  triple  alliance  was  signed 
at  the  Hague  between  these  two  powers  and 
Austria;  and  in  1702-'3  Prussia,  the  German 
empire,  and  Portugal  joined  the  coalition.  Tn 
1703  Charles  was  proclaimed  at  Vienna  king 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  under  the  title  of 
Charles  III.  He  went  by  way  of  Holland  to 
England,  whence  he  set  sail  with  12,000  men 
for  Spain,  nearly  all  parts  of  which  were  now 
held  by  the  French.  He  landed  at  Lisbon,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  tbe  Portuguese  attempt- 
ed to  invade  Spain  on  its  western  frontier,  hut 
was  repulsed  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  In 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  peniusula,  tlie  population  was  supposed 
to  be  better  inclined  toward  him ;  and  in  1705, 
Peterboroi^h  having  arrived  at  Lisbon  with 
reinforcements  from  England,  Cliwles  era- 
barked  with  his  suite  on  the  British  fleet  and 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  Valencia  received 
hira  with  favor,  and  siege  was  laid  to  Barce- 
lona, which  was  Gompelled  by  Uie  genius  and 
enterprise  of  Peterborough  to  surrender  in 
October.  Eight  months  later  the  Enghsli  un- 
der the  carl  of  Gahvay  took  Madrid,  where 
Charles  was  again  proclaimed  king  in  June, 
1706 ;  but  he  remained  at  Barcelona  and  re- 
fused to  go  in  person  to  receive  the  homage  of 
his  subjects  at  the  capital,  because  he  had  not 
the  equipage  and  retinue  that  he  considered 
proper — an  action  very  characteristic  of  the 
man.  The  war  had  now  assumed  a  doubtful 
aspect,  each  side  winning  victories  and  expe- 
riencing defeat,  and  the  capital  twice  changing 
hands  between  thecontendmg  armies.  Charles 
personally  manifested,  or  was  permitted,  but 
littie  activity.  He  rerawned  shut  np  in  Bar- 
celona until  the  death  of  his  brother  the  em- 
Ejror  Joseph,  who  had  in  1705  succeeded 
eopold,  recalled  him  in  1711  to  Germany. 
j  Charles  now  came  into  possession  of  all  the 
countries  that  had  been  ruled  by  bis  father, 
which  changed  at  once  tlie  whole  aspect  of 
I  affairs.    Those  of  tlie  great  powers  who  had 
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entered  tlie  war  to  provent  tlie  accumulation 
of  too  great  possessions  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  king,  now  feared  a  similar  massing  of 
power  under  the  government  of  Charles;  and 
after  the  latter's  coronation  as  emperor,  which 
took  place  at  Frankfort  in  December,  1711, 
they  hegan,  at  first  through  secret  negotiations 
and  afterward  openly,  to  withdraw  from  hjs 
Bupport  in  the  matter  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Chwles  at  first  attempted  with  some  success, 
with  the  aaaiatance  of  Prince  Eugene,  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  when  in 
1718  his  former  allies  made  peace  witli  Prance 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  when  the  princes 
of  the  empire  during  the  following  year  mani- 
fested the  greatest  reluctance  to  giva  him  the 
^d  he  needed  in  his  plans,  he  found  himself 
compeEed  to  yield,  and  concluded  the  peace 
of  Bastadt  in  1714,  abandoning  his  chief  claims, 
and  securing  only  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  In  this  way  ter- 
minated the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  for  more  than  12  years  had  agitated  all 
western  Europe,  and  had  employed  the  moat 
famous  military  leaders  of  the  time, — In  1715 
Charles  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Venetian 
republic  against  the  Turks,  who  had  declared 
war  against  it,  and  Prince  Eugene  gained  du- 
ring the  campaigns  which  followed  the  decisive 
victories  of  Peterwardein  (Aug.  5, 1716)  and 
Belgrade  (Aug.  16,  17l7),  besides  numerous 
minor  successes.  In  1718  the  war  was  ended 
by  tlie  peace  of  Passarowitz,  by  the  terms  of 
which  Belgrade,  northern  Servia,  and  parts  of 
Slavonia,  Bosnia,  and  Wallachia  were  added  to 
the  imperial  dominions.  But  Charies  had  only 
terminated  one  conflict  because  he  found  him- 
self engaged  in  another.  The  Spaniards  attack- 
ed Sicily,  and  sought  to  win  back  the  Italian 
possesions  they  had  conveyed  to  Charles  at 
Rastadt.  In  repelling  this  attempt  the  empe- 
ror gained  tlie  alliance  of  England,  France,  and 
Holland ;  uid  the  war  made  against  these  com- 
bined forces  was  of  abort  dnration.  An  Eng- 
lish fleet  drove  the  Spanish  troops  from  Sicily, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  minister  Car- 
dinal Alberoni,  to  whose  schemes  the  conflict 
owed  its  origin,  peace  was  made  in  1720.  By 
the  death  of  his  only  son,  Charles  had  been 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  Austrian  saccession.  Anxious  to  hand 
down  Ms  realms  to  his  immediate  descen- 
dants, he  had  in  1713  issued  his  pragmatic 
sanction,  authorizing  the  transmission  of  the 
powers  of  his  family  through  the  female  line, 
and  appointing  his  daughter  Maiia  Theresa  as 
his  successor.  The  consent  of  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  Joseph  and  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire  was  easily  obtained ;  but  France  refused 
to  recognize  the  new  law,  as  did  also  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  to  the  heira  of  whose  thrones  Jo- 
seph's two  daughters  were  married.  To  obtain 
the  support  of  the  principal  European  states  in 
this  matter  now  became  one  of  tne  chief  aims 
of  Charles.  His  persistent  efforts  for  some 
years  failed  to  produce  any  decisive  result,  but 


1725  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  alliance 
of  Spain.    A  coalition  for  opposition  to  his 

C.  was  now  formed  by  England,  France, 
mark,  and  Holland ;  and  when  Charles  had 
been  successively  joined  by  Russia  and  Prussia, 
whose  support  he  purchased  by  immense  sacri- 
flces  of  territory  and  privileges,  all  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe  stood  in  two  opposing  ]iar- 
ties.  A  great  war  seemed  imminent,  when 
through  the  intervention  of  the  pope  an  ar- 
rangement was  brought  about,  and  signed  at 
Vienna,  March  16,  1731,  by  which,  at  the  cost 
of  still  greater  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor,  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  at  last 
recognized  by  all.  Spain's  consent  was  pur- 
chased by  the  cession  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and 
Piacenza;  France  was  conciliated  by  the  prom- 
ise of  Lorrmne ;  England  and  Holland  by  the 
abolition  of  the  commercial  society  of  Ostend; 
and  Augustus  II.  of  Poland  and  Sasony,  by  the 
assurance  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Poland  of  bis  son  Augustus  III.  In  accordance 
with  this  last  promise,  Charies,  upon  the  deatli 
of  Augustus  in  1T3S,  declared  at  once  for  his 
descendant;  and  in  this  he  was  joined  by  Rus- 
sia; but  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  supported 
the  claims  of  Stanislas  Leezczynski,  the  former 
king,  who  still  had  a  strong  party  in  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  had  once  lost  the  crown,  A 
new  war  now  broke  out ;  but  Chailes  was  not 
lon^  able  to  cope  with  the  great  force  brought 
against  him.  Russia  aided  him  but  little ;  the 
IVenoh  overran  and  conquered  Milan,  nearly 
all  Lombardy,  and  all  Lorraine;  the  Spaniards 
possessed  themselves  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  and 
in  order  to  secure  his  end,  and  give  the  suc- 
cession in  Poland  to  Augustus  III,,  at  the  pre- 
liminary peace  of  Vienna,  Oct.  3,  1736,  he  was 
obliged  to  permanently  abandon  all  these  por- 
tions of  his  territory.  Equal  misfortune  attend- 
ed him  in  a  war  which  in  the  next  year  he 
declared  against  tlie  Turks.  In  the  three  ye.irs 
of  its  continuance  he  lost  nearly  all  the  con- 
quests made  in  his  last  conflict  with  the  sultan ; 
and  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  Maria  Theresa, 
peace  was  again  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Bel- 
grade, Sept.  18, 1739,  his  power  was  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  ever  before ;  his  armies  were  entirely 
demoralized ;  the  finances  of  the  empire  were 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  confuMon; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  almost 
disappeared  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

CBIKLES  VII.  (Karl  Ubrt«ht),  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, bom  in  Brussels,  Aug.  6,  1697,  died  in 
Munich,  Jan.  20,  1745.  His  fatlier  was  Masi- 
milian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Joseph  I^ 
having  taken  possession  of  the  elector's  pos- 
sessions in  Bavaiia,  outlawed  him,  and  de- 
tained his  son  as  prisoner  at  Klagenfurt  and 
G6rz,  where  the  young  prince,  however,  en- 
joyed every  advantage  of  education.  Liberated 
in  1714,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  Rastadt,  Charles  Albert  was  sent  as 
commander  of  the  troops  against  Turkey  in 
1716-'18.    In  1722  he  mai-ried  a  daughter  of 
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Joaepli  I.,  having  previously  renounced  all  rights 
arising  from  this  marriage  to  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  adhered  to  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion. Four  years  afterward  he  succe 
father  as  elector  of  Bavaria.  His  first 
was  to  protest  against  the  pragmatic 
and  after  the  death  of  Oharlea  VI.  in  1740  he 
put  forth  his  claims  to  the  Austrian  ancceswon, 
which  had  already  been  urged  by  his  father, 
immediately  on  tlie  accession  of  Maria  Theresa. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  opposition  to  which 
this  acces^on  gave  rise,  he  succeeded  in  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  at 
Nymphenbnrg,  May  18, 1T41.  .With  the  assist- 
ance of  French  troops  he  captured  IJnz,  where 
he  was  proolwmed  archduke  of  Austria ;  and  ad- 
vancing further,  surprised  and  captured  Pragae, 
where  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Eohemia.  Almost  immediately  afterward 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  German  emperor, 
and  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  where,  on  Feb. 
21, 1742,  he  was  crowned  by  his  brother,  the 
elector  of  Cologne.  The  Hnngarians,  how- 
ever, rose  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  whose 
army  occupied  Munich,  reconquered  Upper 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Charles 
to  resort  to  flight.  The  efforts  of  his  general, 
Seckendor^  enabled  him  to  return  to  Mnnioh, 
April  19,  1743 ;  but  in  June  he  was  again  ex- 
pelled by  the  victories  of  Maria  Theresa's 
troops.  About  the  same  time  his  allies,  the 
French,  were  defeated  near  Dettingen  by  the 
English  allies  of  Maria  Theresa,  Only  by  his 
alhance  with  Frederick  of  Prussia  (May  22, 
1744),  who  invaded  Bohemia,  and  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  Seckendorf,  was  he  enabled  to  turn 
tlie  tide  and  regain  his  capital ;  a  success  which 
hs  accomplished  just  before  his  death. 


CHARLIE  OF  ANJm,  king  of  S~aples  and  Sic- 
ily, count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  bom  about 
1220,  died  in  1285.  He  was  the  youngest 
brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  married 
iSoatrix,  the  heiress  of  Provence,  thus  becom- 
ing related  to  Henry  m.  of  England  and  Rich- 
ard of  Cornwall,  the  king  elect  of  Germany, 
who  had  married  the  two  eldest  sisters  of  Bea- 
trix. He  accompanied  his  brother  in  his  first 
crusade,  landing  with  him  in  Egypt  in  1349, 
and  being  taken  with  him  a  prisoner  by  the 
Saracens.  On  his  liberation  lie  came  back  to 
Provence,  where  he  had  first  to  reestablish  his 
aathority  in  some  of  the  large  cities.  He  great- 
ly assisted  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  in 
her  regency  during  the  king's  absence  in  Pal- 
estine. On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Conrad 
IV.  the  kmgdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  oiFer- 
ed  to  him  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  defiance  of 
the  rights  of  the  Hohenstanfen.  Crowned  at 
Borne,  be  marched  ag^nst  Manfred,  the  natural 
brother  of  Conrad  IV.,  who  had  been  proclaim- 
ed king  by  the  Sicilians.  At  Grandella,  near 
Benevento,  he  won  a  great  battle  in  1266. 
Here  his  rival  was  slain,  and  he  assumed  at 
ance  over  the  retnotant  Italians  a  power  which 


he  maintained  by  unmitigated  severity.  The 
numerous  adherents  of  the  Hobenstaufens, 
aware  of  the  popnlar  feeling,  invited  young 
Oonradin,  son  of  Conrad,  to  ItSy.  This  prince, 
then  scarcely  16  years  old,entered  his  hereditary 
states,  where  be  was  enthasiasUcally  received. 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  him  victory;  his 
army  was  numerous  and  full  of  confidence ;  but 
Charles,  with  forces  comparatively  small,  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  his  opponent  in  1268,  at 
the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  and  making  him  his 
prisoner.  He  subsequently  had  him  executed 
on  the  principal  square  of  Faples,  after  going 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  The  friends 
and  adherents  of  the  prince  were  also  nnmer- 
oifnlly  dealt  with,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the 
conqueror  was  still  further  increased  by  the  in- 
solenceof his Fi-encb  soldiery.  In  1270  Charles 
sailed  for  Tunis,  to  join  his  brother  Louis  IX. 
in  his  secofld  crusade.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
Lonisdead;  but  he  succeeded  in  compeltmg  the 
bey  of  Tunis  to  acknowledge  himself  his  tribu- 
tary. On  his  return  he  planned  the  conquest 
of  the  eastern  empire,  but  his  schemes  were 
baffled  by  the  insurrection  commonly  called  the 
"  Sicilian  vespers,"  March  30,  1282.  Sicily 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Don  Pedro 
of  Ar^on,  and  Charles  tried  in  vain  to  recon- 
quer the  island.  He  was  overpowered  by  the 
superior  cunning  of  Pedro  and  the  prowess  of 
the  admiral  Roger  de  Loria.  During  this  hard 
contest  it  was  proposed  that  a  duel  shonld  take 
place  at  Bordeaux  between  the  two  princes,  a 
proyKwal  eagerly  accepted  by  Charles,  although 
he  was  already  60  years  old ;  but  the  offer  was 
only  made  by  Pedro  to  gain  time,  and  the  Ara- 
gonese  did  not  appear  on  the  appointed  day. 
Charles  repaired  m  haste  to  Italy,  hoping  to 
take  revenge  on  the  battle  field ;  but  on  arri- 
ving at  Gaeta  he  learned  that  his  son  had  been 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment with  the  Aragonese  admiral.  This  mis- 
fortune preyed  heavily  upon  his  rdnd ;  the  in- 
flexible warrior  now  became  as  wavering  as  be 
had  been  resolute.  His  death  soon  followed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  II.,  call- 
ed the  Lame,  who  began  to  reign  in  1289,  after 
his  liberation.  He  also  tried  in  vain  to  recon- 
quer Sicily,  and  died  in  1309. 

CHABLIS  UI.,of  Durazzo,  king  of  Naples  and 
Hungary,  bom  in  1345,  assassinated  in  Buda, 
Feb.  8, 1387.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  de  Duras, 
or  Durazzo,  count  of  Gravina,  who  had  rebelled 
against  Queen  Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  and  died 
in  prison.  The  queen  had  adopted  Charles  as 
her  son,  but  in  1380  set  him  arfde  in  favor  of 
Louis  duke  of  Aiyou,  father  of  Charles  V.  of 
France.  Charles  of  Durazzothen  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Louis  the  Great,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, the  bitter  enemy  of  Joanna.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Pope  Urban  VI.  and  of  the  kii^  of 
Hungary,  Charles  levied  an  ai-my  and  set  out 
to  invade  Naples.  Passing  through  Rome,  he 
was  crowned  by  the  pope,  entered  Naples  in 
July,  1381,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  queen, 
and  made  a  prisoner  her  fourth  husband,  Otho 
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of  Brunswick.  The  queen  also  fell  into  liia 
hands,  and  ho  urged  her  to  confirm  her  former 
adoption  of  him ;  upon  her  refaaal  ho  shut  her 
np  in  the  eastle  of  Muro,  where  she  was  put 
to  death  by  his  order,  May  22,  "" 


duke  died,  Oct,  11,  1384.  Urban  VI.  was 
then  at  Nooera,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in- 
triguing for  the  crown  for  hisnephew.  Charles, 
who  was  ill,  invited  Urban  to  come  to  Naples, 
but  received  for  reply  that  it  was  customary 
for  kings  to  come  to  popes,  not  for  popes  to  go 
to  kii^s.  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Oharles,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  pope,  prohibited  the 
brinipng  of  wme  to  Noeera,  whereupon  Urbao 
excommunicated  Oharles  and  his  qneen,  and 
laid  the  kingdom  under  interdict,  imd  ineffect- 
ive hostilities  took  place.  In  1385  the  Hun- 
garian magnates,  discontented  with  the  rule 
of  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Louis  the  Great,  invited 
Oharles  to  assume  the  government.  He  re- 
paired to  Hungary,  and  was  crowned  Deo.  81, 
1386 ;  but  on  the  5th  of  the  following  Feb- 
ruary he  was  stabbed  by  order  of  Elizabeth, 
and  in  her  presence  ;  he  survived  three  days. 
As  he  was  under  esconimtmication,  his  corpse 
remained  without  sepulture  till  1391. 


CHARLES  ALBERT  (CiELO  Alueeto  Amadeo), 
king  of  Sardinia, bom  Oct.  2,1798,  died  at  Opor- 
to, July  28, 1849.  The  sou  of  Oharles  Emanuel 
of  Savoy-Carignan,  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  and  having  consequently  no  hope 
of  ever  obtaining  the  orown  except  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  direct  line,  he  early  adopted 
liberal  principles,  and  was  even  affiliated  with 
the  carbonari.  Being  appointed  r^ient,  March 
IS,  1821,  on  the  abdication  of  Emg  Victor 
EmaDuel,  he  proclaimed  in  Sardinia  the  consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  cortes  of  Spain  and  ap- 
Kinted  a  provisional  ^unta ;  but  his  plans  were 
ffled  by  the  marching  of  an  Austrian  army 
into  Piedmont,  and  the  rejection  by  King 
Oharles  Felix  of  all  his  measures.  He  then 
withdrew  from  Turin,  resigned  his  office,  and 
left  the  kmgdom.  In  1823  he  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  French  army  which  under  the 
duke  of  Angoul6me  invaded  Spain,  to  crush 
its  restored  liberty ;  he  was  consequently  charg- 
ed with  perfidy  by  his  old  associates.  In  1824 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Turin,  and  for  a 
while  in  18S9  held  the  post  of  viceroy  of  the  isl- 
and of  Sardinia.  On  the  death  of  Oharles  Fe- 
lix, the  last  of  the  elder  branch,  April  37, 1831, 
Charles  Albert  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
adopted  a  policy  which  was  far  from  realizing 
the  anticipations  of  the  partisans  of  freedom. 
Some  refonns  took  place;  the  feudal  system 
was  abolished;  encouragement  was  ^ven  to 
agriculture,  industry,  and  science;  civil  and 
criminal  laws  were  reduced  to  a  code ;  and  the 
array  received  an  entirely  new  organization, 
which  greatly  increased  its  efBcioncy ;  but  these 
^  were  mingled  with  many  others  hostile 
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to  national  liberty.  On  the  accession  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  in  1846  Charles  Albert  seemed  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  inclinations,  granted  a  con- 
stitution to  Sardinia,  created  a  civic  guard,  am- 
nestied the  esiles  of  1821,  and  granted  more 
hberty  to  the  press.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1848  be  presented  himself  as  the 
champion  of  Italian  independence,  and  at  once 
aided  with  his  arms  the  insurgents  in  Lombardy 
and  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Mo- 
dena,  reftising  French  oflers  of  aid  with  the 
words,  L'ltalia  fard  da  ai  ("  Italy  will  help 
herself").  He  fought  succeesfnlly  at  first,  de- 
feating the  Austiians  at  Pastrengo,  April  30, 
1848 ;  Goito,  May  39 ;  and  reducing  Pizzighet- 
tone  and  Pesohiera.  But,  ill  supported  by  the 
Lombard  troops,  he  was  in  his  turn  worsted  at 
Oustozza,  July  2B,  by  Marshal  Radetzky,  who 
ht^d  taken  Vicenza,  Treviso,  and  Padua,  obliged 
to  hastily  retreat  to  and  f^om  Milan,  and  had 
to  sue  for  an  armistice,  through  which  be  lost 
aU  his  former  advantages.  On  the  espiration 
of  tlie  truce,  relying  on  the  simultaneous,  ope- 
rations of  the  Hungarians  against  the  Austri- 
ans,  he  resumed  hostilities;  Dut  his  army,  un- 
der Gen.  Chrzanowski,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed at  Novara,  March  23,  1849,  and  the 
hopes  which  Italy  had  placed  in  him  were  en- 
tirely lost.  He  Uien  resigned  the  crown  to  his 
elder  son,  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  and  retired  to 
Oporto,  where  he  died  four  months  later. 


CHIBLES  EMAKtiEL  I.,  tlie  Gn»t,  duke  Of 
Savoy,  bom  at  the  castJe  of  Eivoli,  Jan.  12, 
1663,  died  at  Savilian,  July  26, 1630.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Philibert  Emanuel,  surnamed 
Ironhead,  in  1580.  His  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit  soon  embroiled  bim  in  the  wars  of  his 
time,  and  he  successively  entered  into  alliances 
with  Spain,  France,  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, which  he  broke,  however,  as  soon  as  it 
suited  his  interests.  But  ho  was  possessed  of 
remarkable  talent,  even  of  great  scientific  ac- 
complishments, and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  in  many  a  battle.  In  1685  he  mar- 
ried Oatharine,  the  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  This  connection,  and  some  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  France  after  the  death  of 
Henry  III.,  made  him  the  enemy  of  Henry  IV., 
who  had  still  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  Involv- 
ed in  war  with  Henry  for  the  marquisato  of 
Saluzzo,  and  with  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Geneva 
and  Bern,  he  was  compelled  by  a  defeat  at  St. 
Joire  (October,  1589)  to  an  unprofitable  peace ; 
but  he  soon  recommenced  hostilities  in  alliance 
with  the  Catholic  league,  penetrated  into  Pro- 
vence, occupied  Barcelonette,  Antiljes,  and 
Fr^jus,  and  entered  Aix  as  victor  (November, 
1590).  This  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  long 
war,  which  was  carried  on  with  varied  suc- 
cess, and  after  a  series  of  victories  and  defeats 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Lyons  (1601), 
which  gave  Saluzzo  to  Charles  Emanuel  in  es- 
change  for  some  small  tenlJer  districts  ceded 
to  France.    He  then  made  a  sudden  attack  on 
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Geneva,  but  the  enterprise  feiled ;  many  of  hia 
soldiers  were  killed,  others  hanged  as  robbers. 
Afrrid  of  the  growing  influence  of  Spain  in 
Italy,  he  entered  into  aJliance  with  France  and 
Venice ;  but  after  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV.  (1610),  Franoe  concluded  peace  with  Spain, 
abandoning  the  dute  of  Savoy.  He  then 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
and  after  the  extinction  of  the  dncal  line  of 
Mantua  laid  clwms  to  Montferrat  (1613). 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias  (1619), 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many, but  was  beaten  by  Ferdinand  II.  Rest- 
less in  his  ambition  (which  also  led  him  into 
schemes  of  conqnest  in  0  jpms  and  Macedonia), 
he  attacked  Genoa  (1624),  and  finally  brought 
npon  himself  the  enmity  of  all  his  former  al- 
lies. The  French  occupied  Pignerol,  threaten- 
ed Turin,  and  finally  conquered  Savoy.  Broken 
by  these  disasters,  the  old  Charles  Enianuol 
died  suddenly. 


tUlBLGS  I.     See  Ohakleb  V.,  Germany. 

CHABI.E8  II.,  king  of  Spwn,  son  of  Fhiiip  IV. 
and  Marianna  of  Austria,  bom  Nov.  6,  1661, 
died  Nov.  1,  ITOO.  Philip,  dyii^  when  his  son 
was  but  four  years  old,  left  the  kingdom  under 
the  government  of  the  queen  and  a  conncil  ap- 
pointed by  her.  She  chose  for  it  men  attached 
to  her  interests  and  holding  her  viewa,  making 
her  confessor,  the  grand  inquisitor  Neidhard, 
one  of  its  leaders,  but  escluding  both  from  this 
and  all  other  important  offices  the  second  Don 
John  of  Austria,  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  IV. 
Don  John,  whose  military  services  had  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  Spanish  throne,  re- 
sented this  neglect;  and,  as^ted  by  the  peo- 
ple, with  whom  his  cause  was  popular,  he 
marched  with  the  army  nnder  his  command 
against  Madrid.  The  queen  was  compelled  to 
dismiss  Neidhard,  to  appoint  John  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Aragon,  and  to  consent  to  several 
important  concessions.  In  1672  war  with 
France  added  its  evils  to  these  internal  disturb- 
ances; in  1674  Sicily  was  lost;  and  the  Span- 
ish kingdom  was  now  brought  by  misgovern- 
nient  to  the  worst  condition  it  had  known  for 
many  years.  This  moment  Charles  seized  to 
make  himself  independent  of  the  restraints  of 
the  regency ;  and  in  1675,  when  barely  14  years 
of  age,  he  assumed  the  control  of  affwrs.  Two 
years  later  he  obliged  his  mother  to  retire  to  a 
convent,  and  made  Don  John  hb  chief  council- 
lor. So  long  as  the  latter  lived  a  great  im- 
provement was  perceptible,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  were  skilfully  conducted.  In  1678 
the  treaty  of  N"imeguen  was  concluded  with 
France ;  and  although  its  terms  were  extremely 
bard,  requiring  the  cesMon  of  Franche-Oomt^ 
and  several  important  towns  in  the  Nether- 
lands, it  was  only  through  the  ability  of  Don 
John  that  Spain  secured  peace  even  on  such 
conditions.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
Charles  received  in  marriage  the  niece  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  doke  of  Orleans. 


But  Don  John  had  barely  brought  the  afi'airs 
of  the  kingdom  into  a  tolerable  condition 
when  his  death,  Sept.  17, 16T9,  left  them  to 
fall  into  a  worse  state  than  before.  Oharies 
gave  himself  np  to  every  kind  of  frivolity, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  and  allowed  the  condoct  of  the  govern- 
ment to  pass  into  the  hands  of  nuworthy  fa- 
vorites ;  his  mother,  returning  from  her  retire- 
ment, reg^ned  much  of  her  authority,  and 
us^  it  without  scruple.  In  1 689  Queen  Louisa, 
the  only  one  who  had  eserted  a  good  influence 
over  the  king,  died ;  and  the  only  strong  op- 
posing element  in  the  king's  conduct  beii^  thns 
taken  away,  he  was  left  to  adVisers  in  the  in- 
terests of  Austria,  who  for  the  nest  few  years 
ruled  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  Span  1  ttle 
more  than  a  dependency  of  tliat  emp  e  In 
1690  Charles  married  Anna,  widow  of  the 
oleotor  palatine,  and  sister  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany ;  and  thus  became  more  tl  an  e  er 
devoted  to  tlie  party  in  European  pol  s  of 
which  his  council  were  already  the  all  s 
Even  before  the  death  of  Louisa  he  had  o  n  d 
a  coalition  against  Louis  XIV.,  whose  a  e 
were  threatening  the  Netherlands  B  m 
stead  of  his  driving  back  the  Fren  1  n  the 
norlh,  they  invaded  his  kingdom  m  1  94  an  1 
penetrated  to  Barcelona  before  the  peace  ot 
Eyswickputanendtolhewar(169T).  Charles, 
though  twice  married,  was  still  without  chil- 
dren ;  and,  obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  di- 
rect descendants,  he  began  to  devote  himself 
to  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  Span- 
ish throne.  The  complicated  intrigues  having 
their  motive  in  the  desire  to  gain  this  for  one 
or  another  of  the  clwmanta  (see  Charles  VI., 
Germany)  occupied  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life,  and  ended,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in 
bis  making  his  will  in  favor  of  Philip  of  Ai^on, 
who  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Philip  V, 
CHIKLES  in.,  kmg  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Two  SiciUes,  second  son  of  Philip  V.  and 
Ihzabeth  Farnese,  horn  Jan.  20,  1716,  died 
Dec.  13,  1788.  Since  his  elder  brother  Fer- 
dinand would  by  right  succeed  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  Charles's  ambitious  mother  began  al- 
most at  his  birth  to  make  schemes  for  gaining 
for  him  a  separate  kingdom ;  and  it  was  through 
her  efforts  that  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  was 
forced  to  grant,  among  the  first  concessions  he 
made  to  secure  Spain's  consent  to  the  pragma- 
tic sanction,  the  possession  of  the  dnchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  in  Italy.  To  these  duchies 
was  to  be  added  Tuscany  so  soon  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  line  of  the  Medici,  the  last  of 
whose  race  now  mled  over  it,  should  leave  its 
throne  vacant.  This  happened  before  Charles 
was  14  years  old ;  and  in  1731  his  fether  sent 
him  to  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy,  to  occupy 
his  new  possessions.  In  17S4,  during  the  war 
excited  by  the  question  of  the  Polish  election 
(see  Chablbs  VL,  Germany),  he  led  the  Span- 
ish troops  into  Naples  and  subdued  that  coun- 
try ;  he  conquered  Sicily  also,  and  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  was  compelled  to  confirm  him  in  his 
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n  of  both  kingdoms,  under  the  title  of 
ting  of  the  Tivo  Sicilies,  before  Spain  would 
eonaent  to  give  its  full  assent  to  the  Austrian 
ession,  the  rec<miition  of  which  it 
1  of  nearly  all  Charles  VI. 's  later 
treaties  to  secure.  The  firat  years  of  his  rei^ 
during  the  continuance  of  war,  were  occupied 
only  with  the  defence  of  his  kingdom ;  but  on 
the  return  of  peace  he  turned  his  attention  to 
its  internal  adminiatration,  and  governed  with 
much  wisdom  and  skill.  In  17S9  his  brother 
Ferdinand  Yl.  died,  and  Charles  succeeded  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  He  now  conferred  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  on  iiis  third  son, 
Ferdinand,  decreeing  at  the  same  time  that  it 
shovdd  not  henceforth  he  nnited  with  Spain.  In 
Spain  Ohartes  gratified  the  hopes  excited  by  his 
excellent  rule  in  Naples  and  SioOy.  He  under- 
took extensive  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
the  finances;  introduced,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
pofiiljon  of  the  clergy,  many  liberal  provisions 
into  the  laws  relating  to  education  and  re)i- 
fflous  administration  ;  restricted  the  power  of 
ti)e  inquisition,  and  put  an  end  to  the  intei'fer- 
ence  of  tlie  Jesuits  in  political  affairs,  finaiiy 
banishing  them  from  the  kingdom  (see  Abanda); 
reestablished  the  coinage  ou  tlie  former  basis; 
encouraged  the  institution  of  a  bank  at  Madrid ; 
and  established  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  In  the  war  which  end- 
ed with  the  recognition  of  American  indepen- 
dence, Spain  took  part  against  England,  bat  with 
small  success.  An  attempt  against  Algiers  also 
attained  but  shght  results;  and  Charles's  reign 
is  rather  remembered  for  its  internal  improve- 
ments than  for  its  foreign  policy. 

CDARLE8  l\.,  king  of  8pdn,  born  in  Ifaples, 
Kov.  12,  1T48,  died  in  Eome,  Jan.  19,  1819. 
The  son  of  Charles  III.,  he  succeeded  to  the 
tlu-one  in  1788,  having  married  at  an  early  age 
his  cousin,  Karia  Louisa  of  Parma,  by  whom 
he  was  entirely  controlled.  When  Manuel 
Godoy,  a  handsome  private  in  the  body  guards, 
became  her  lover,  she  contrived  to  make  him 
the  Iriend  of  her  husband ;  and  she  succeeded 
Bo  well  that  they  hved  together  on  the  most 
intimate  terms,  the  favorite  of  the  queen  be- 
oomhig  also  the  favorite  of  the  king.  He  was 
always  ready  tO'  confer  new  favors  npon  Go- 
doy; rjused  him  very  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  a 
Iteulienant  general,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  of  duke  of  Alcudia  and  the  onice  of  min- 
ister of  foreign  affiurs.  Complications  arose 
with  the  French  republic,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  Charles  to  save  the  life  of  his  courfn,  Louis 
XVI.,  whose  execution  he  resented  by  de- 
claring war  against  France.  His  army,  how- 
ever, was  soon  worsted,  and  he  was  happy  to 
conclude  in  1T95  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Basel. 
This  treaty  was  signed  by  Godoy,  who  then 
assumed  the  title  of  "Prince  of  the  Peace." 
In  consequence  of  this  alliance  with  France, 
Charles  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Por- 
tugal and  England.  The  hostilities  gainst 
the  former  country  did  not  last  long,  nor  were 
they  severe ;  but  in  the  contest  with  the  !at- 
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ter,  the  Spanish  navy  received  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21, 1806).    Na- 

Soleon,  who  found  a  phant  tool  in  Godoy, 
oally  resolved  on  deposing  Charles  IV.,  who 
also  had  an  enemy  in  his  own  son  Ferdinand. 
The  young  prince,  whose  bad  qualities  were 
still  unknown  to  the  nation,  gained  univer- 
sal favor  by  Iris  oppoMtion  to  Godoy  and  the 
Fi'ench  rule,  and  used  his  influence  to  annoy 
his  father.  Charles,  disgusted  with  his  son's 
conduct,  and  tired  of  the  French  domination, 
resolved  to  retire  to  Spanisli  America;  but  on 
the  very  day  he  intended  leaving  his  royal 
residence  at  Aranjuez,  March  18,  1808,  he 
was  stopped  by  a  tumult  of  the  populace 
instigated  by  Ferdinand,  The  rage  of  the 
■people  was  now  directed  agMnst  the  queen  and 
Godoy.  In  order  to  save  Godoy's  hfe,  Charles 
abdicated  (March  19)  in  favor  of  Ferdinand, 
but  a  few  days  later  sought  to  withdraw  the 
abdication.  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  the  feud 
between  father  and  son  by  depoai^  them  both. 
Charles  and  Ferdinand  were  taken  to  Bayonne, 
where  Kapoleon  was  to  pronounce  between 
them  as  an  umpire.  As  soon  as  the  emperor 
got  them  in  his  power,  he  obliged  Ferdinand 
to  restore  the  crown  to  his  father,  who  in  turn 
rehnquished  it  to  Napoleon.  This  episode  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 
Charles  received  in  exchange  for  his  crown  the 
castle  of  Compifigne,  surrounded  by  a  forest 
abounding  in  game,  with  a  yearly  pension  of 
0,000,000  francs,  Notwithstandmg  the  allure- 
ments of  Compline,  Charles  went  to  Mar- 
seilles; and  in  1811  he  was  permitted  to  repair 
to  Eome,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  Godoy. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Ferdinand  having 
given  dissatisfaction  to  the  Spaniards,  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  Charles  to  renew  his  daims 
to  the  crown;  but  he  refused,  his  only  desire 
being  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  retirement  in 
the  company  of  his  wife  and  her  paramour. 
The  former  having  died  in  December,  1818, 
grief  preyed  so  much  upon  his  mind  that  he 
died  within  a  month  afterward. 


CHARLES  IX.,  king  of  Sweden,  fourth  son  of 
Gitstavus  Vnsa,  bom  in  1550,  died  Oct.  30, 
1611.  Eiic  XIV,,  successor  of  Gustavns,  ex- 
cited the  dislike  of  the  people,  and  his  brothers 
John  and  Charles  united  against  him;  he  was 
deposed,  and  succeeded  by  John,  who  died  in 
1592.  His  legal  successor  was  his  son  Si^s- 
mnnd,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland, 
being  the  son  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Ja- 
giello.  Sigismnnd  being  a  Catholic,  and  bitterly 
hostile  to  Lutherauism,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Sweden  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  diaries, 
by  the  consent  of  the  senate,  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  decree  was  passed  that  Luther- 
anism  should  be  the  only  religion  of  Sweden, 
and  that  Si^smund  should  not  be  recognized 
as  king  until  he  had  signed  the  decree.  This 
he  did,  and  was  crowned  in  1598,  but  he  be- 
came obnoxious  on  account  of  the  fevor  which 
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he  manifested  to  Oatholicism.  There  w.is  also 
a  party,  led  by  Charles,  opposed  to  a  union  of 
the  crowns  of  Poland  and  Sweden.  A  war  en- 
sued. S^smund  was  defeated,  and  resigned 
the  crown  ofSweden  in  &Tor  of  his  young  son 
Lftdislas,  who  was  seiit  to  Sweden  to  be  educa- 
ted as  a  Protestant,  under  the  eye  of  Charles, 
who  was  appointed  regent  After  a  while 
Si^smund  renewed  his  pretensions,  and  was 
opposed  by  Charles,  to  whom  the  orown  of  Swe- 
den waa  otfered.  This  he  at  first  declined,  and 
made  propositions  to  Sigismund,  which  were 
r^ected,  and  the  war  broke  out  afresh.  At 
length  Uie  states  again  offered  the  crown  to 
OharleSj  making  the  succession  hereditary  in 
his  family.  He  accepted,  and  the  coronation 
took  place  in  1604.  Charles  carried  the  war 
into  Poland,  bnt  tliere  had  little  success.  He 
also  became  involved  In  hostilities  with  Rnaaa, 
where  his  general,  De  la  Gardie,  gained  im- 

fortant  advantages.  This  alarmed  Christian 
V".  of  Denmark,  who  declared  war  against 
Sweden,  and  captured  several  strong  places. 
Charles,  in  spite  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  chal- 
lenged Christian  to  mortal  combat,  which  was 
contemptuously  declined.  Charles  died  soon 
after,  leaving  the  war  with  iDenmark  and  Ens- 
sia  to  his  son  Gustavns  Ado1[>hus.  Charles  IX. 
was  a  monarch  of  considerable  ability,  though 
harsh  and  ornel  in  character.  He  institnted  a 
new  code  of  laws,  founded  several  cities,  estab- 
lished the  university 'of  Gothenburg,  and  in 
otlier  ways  did  much  to  promote  education. 
He  wrote  a  rhymed  chronicle  of  Sweden,  which 
is  often  quoted  by  historians.  His  letters  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  elector  palatme,  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  on  the  means  of  making 
peace  with  Sigismnnd  III.  of  Poland,  have  been 
published  in  German  (4to,  Amsterdam,  1608). 
CHIBLES  X.,  finstavis,  born  at  Nykdping, 
Nov.  8,  1622,  died  at  Gothenburg,  Feb.  13, 
1660.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Oasirair,  prince 
palatine  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  of  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Charles  IX.  and  sister  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  TJpsal,  and  afterward 
travelled  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land. Gustavus  Adolplms,  falling  at  the  battle 
of  Latzen  (1632),  left  his  kingdom  to  bis  in- 
fant daughter  Christina.  The  SwedeiS,  how- 
ever, still  carried  on  the  thirty  years'  war  in 
Germany,  and  Prince  Charles  in  1642  entered 
the  Swedish  army,  and  served  with  distinction 
under  Torstenson,  In  1648  he  waa  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Swedish  forces  in  Ger- 
many. But  tlie  war  having  in  that  year  been 
ended  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  Charles 
returned  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  favor,  and  was  declared  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  crown.  He  became  enamored  of 
his  erratic  oonsin  Queen  Christina,  who  how- 
ever made  light  of  his  attachment^  and  refused 
to  maiTy  him,  bnt  in  1654  abdicated  ii 
favor,  and  Charles  was  crowned  June  16, 
found  hia  kingdom  in  great  disorder.  Most  of 
the  revenue  was  absorbed  by  the  pension  set- 
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tied  upon  Christina,  and  the  interval  of  peace 
had  impaired  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation. 
John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  son  of  that 
Sigismund  who  had  been  set  aside  in  Sweden  in 
favor  of  Charles  IX.,  made  pretensions  to  the 
Swedish  crown.  Charles  thereupon  invaded 
Poland,  gwned  several  victories,  captured  War- 
saw and  Cracow,  and  in  three  months  made 
himself  master  of  aJl  Poland,  John  Oasimir 
taking  refuge  in  SOeeia.  Frederick  William, 
elector  of  Brandenbm^,  had  made  incursions 
into  ducal  PruBsia,  which  gave  imibrage  to 
Charles,  who  marched  gainst  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of 
Sweden.  The  rapid  success  of  the  Swedes 
alarmed  all  Europe,  and  John  Casimir,  assured 
of  support,  renewed  the  war.  In  tlie  depth 
of  winter  Charles  marched  again  into  Poland, 
ginned  a  great  victory  over  Czarniecki,  and 
then  moved  upon  Dantzic.  The  Poles  rallied, 
and,  aided  by  the  Tartars,  recaptured  Warsaw, 
whither  Charles  and  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg marched;  and  in  July,  1656,  a  battle 
lasting  three  days  was  fouglit  neai-  that  city, 
in  which  the  Swedes  were  finally  victorious. 
Charles  rewarded  the  services  of  Prederick 
William  by  recognizing  him  as  independent 
sovereign  of  Prusaa,  France,  England,  and 
Austria  grew  jealous  of  Sweden,  the  czar  Aiexis 
made  some  hostile  movements,  and  Frederick 
HI.  of  Denmai'k  deohired  war  against  her,  and 
m  vaded  the  duchy  of  Bremen.  Charles,  leaving 
a  small  force  in  Poland,  marched  into  Holstein, 
sending  Wrangel  with  another  corps  to  Bre- 
men, and  the  Swedes  gained  considerable  suc- 
cesses in  both  directions  ;  but  a  naval  battle, 
lasting  two  days,  was  fought  with  no  decisive 
results  Charles  was  now  without  a  single  ally. 
Poland  was  in  full  insurrection;  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Denmark  were  in  ai-ms ;  Turkey 
showed  signs  of  hostility  j  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  declared  agamst  Sweden.  Charles 
resolved  upon  a  sudden  blow  agmnst  Denmark, 
his  nearest  enemy.  In  January,  1058,  at  the 
head  of  30,000  men,  he  appeared  npon  tlie 
shore  of  the  Little  Belt,  which  was  now  frozen 
over.  He  crossed  upon  the  ice  to  the  island  of 
Fanen,  where  he  cut  to  pieces  a  Danish  force 
of  4,500,  and  then  advanced  to  Langland, 
Laaland,  Falster,  and  finally  to  Seeland.  The 
Danes  were  struck  with  terror  at  this  unex- 
pected invaaon,  and  gladly  accepted  the  terms 
offered  by  diaries,  giving  up  some  important 
places  on  the  Belt.  Charles  also  made  peace 
with  the  Eusdans,  ceding  to  them  several  con- 
qnests  which  they  had  made.  In  1659  the 
king  of  Denmark  began  Ifl  show  signs  of  hos- 
tile purposes,  and  Charles  resolved  to  anticipate 
his  overt  action.  He  suddenly  appeared  with 
his  fleet  befbre  Copenhagen.  A  vigorous  as- 
sault by  the  Swedes  was  repnlsed,  and  a  block- 
ade was  thereupon  established ;  but  the  Dutch 
were  unwilling  that  either  Sweden  or  Denmark 
should  have  entire  control  of  the  northern  wa- 
ters, and  the  Dutch  fleets  supphed  provisions 
to  the  besieged  capital.    Charles  went  back  to 
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Sweden  to  raise  fpesli  subsidies ;  but  while  en- 
gaged in  strengthening  his  armies  and  fleets,  he 
died  suddenly  of  fever. — Oharlea  X.  was  a  ruler 
of  great  ability  and  unbounded  ambition.  He 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  He  purposed  to  estend  the  bounda- 
ries of  Sweden  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia  to  the  North  sea;  and  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  French  ambassador,  he 
cherished  designs  atill  more  vast:  when  he 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  north,  he 
would,  like  a  second  Alaric,  descend  upon  Italy 
with  a  great  army  and  navj,  and  bring  Rome 
again  under  the  power  of  the  Gotha.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  Pnfendorf,  J)e  Eebvs  a  Oa- 
rolo  Qvetaco  gettU  (3  vols.,  Nnrembet^,  1696) 
and  in  Swedish  by  Lundblad,  who  also  trans 
lated  the  work  into  French  (1835).  He  was 
snceeeded  by  his  mfant  son  Charles  XI  (born 
JnlfiBfi,  diediniesr). 

CHARLES  XII.,  bom  in  Stockholm,  June  27 
1882,  killed  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  ot 
Frederikshald,  Norway,  Dec.  11,  1718  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Ohai'les  XI.  (1660-16^7) 
a  peaceful  prince,  who  improved  the  internal 
condition  of  his  kingdom,  opened  the  sncces- 
Mon  to  females,  and  left  me  crown  with  a  f^ 
treasury  to  his  son.  Charles  was  well  edn 
cated  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  eoily 
aeqoired  great  &cility  in  speaking  French 
German,  and  Latin ;  he  had  also  a  more  than 
ordinary  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and 
mathematics,  especially  of  the  latter  science ; 
and  it  is  said  that  his  favorite  work  was  Qnin- 
tns  Curfius's  account  of  the  victories  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whose  career  his  own  so  much 
resembled.  He  was  but  15  years  old  when  he 
was  declared  by  the  estates  to  have  attained 
his  minority,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(I69T).  At  first  he  showed  little  inclination 
or  aptitude  for  business,  devoting  hinjself 
mainly  to  bear  hnnting.  But  before  he  had 
been  two  years  on  the  throne  a  league  between 
Russia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Poland  was 
brought  about  by  Patknl,  a  Livonian  noble, 
who  had  been  ill-used  by  Charles  SI.,  and, 
flying  to  the  Busnans,  had  been  condemned  to 
deatn  m  eontamaeiam.  Peter  I.  of  Russia 
sent  Patkul  as  his  ambassador  to  Augustus  of 
Saxony  and  Poland,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  quarrel  of  Sweden  with  Livonia,  occupied 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Denmark 
had  also  been  rendered  hostile  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Sweden,  and  the 
Danish  troops  invaded  the  territories  of  Fred- 
erick, duke  of  Holstein-Gottovp,  who  had  mar- 
ried Hedwig  Sophia,  the  sister  of  Charles. 
Frederick  repaired  to  Stockholm  to  demand 
the  aid  of  Charles,  who  entered  fnlly  into  the 
enterprise,  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  the  Hague 
the  aid  of  England  and  Holland,  and  assumed 
the  initiative  with  great  energy.  In  May,  1 700, 
he  embarked  at  Carlsorona  for  the  ialaad  of 
Zealand,  desn'gning  to  attack  Copenhagen  with 
a  fleet  of  30  ships  of  the  line,  besides  trans- 
ports, assisted  by  a  Dutch  and  English  squad- 
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ron.  In  his  first  engagement  Charles  gave 
evidence  of  the  impetuous  courage  for  which 
he  was  afterward  distinguished;  for,  on  near- 
ing  the  place  of  disembarkation,  he  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  was  the  first  man  on  the  enemy's 
soil.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the 
fleets,  and  would  have  been  invested  and 
closely  besieged,  when  further  operations  were 
terminated  by  negotiations,  which  had  for 
tlieir  result  the  signing  of  a  separate  peace  at 
Travendal  (Aug.  8,  1700),  Frederick  IV.  of 
Denmark  deserting  the  coalition,  and  resigning 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  the  house  of  Gottorp. 
In  the  mean  time  a  Polish  army  had  overrun 
Swedish  Livonia,  and  laid  siege  to  Eiga,  while 
Peter  of  Russia  besieged  Narva.  The  sword 
which  Charles  now  drew  was  never  again  to 
be  sheathed  From  this  time  forth  he  affected 
the  habits  ot  an  old  campaigner;  wine  was 
banished  from  his  board;  coarse  bread  was 
often  his  onlj  fi  od,  and  he  not  unfrequent- 
ly  4cpt  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  heavy 
<.ioak  His  dress  too,  at  a  period  when  men 
of  gentle  buth  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
their  apparel  and  especiSly  to  the  hwr,  was 
affectedly  coarse  and  ultra-military,  "With- 
out andtmg  reenforcements.  or  losing  any 
time  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  proceeded  by 
forced  marches  across  Livonia  into  Esthonia, 
where  he  attacked  the  Russian  besieging  army 
before  Naiva  with  but  8,500  men  against 
50,000,  and  utterly  defeated  it,  Nov.  30,  1700. 
Instead  of  following  np  his  success,  he  turned 
aside  to  attack  the  Polish  and  Saxon  armies, 
which  were  posted  in  a  strong  position  on  the 
Duna.  On  the  first  attack  his  men  were  re- 
pulsed with  some  loss ;  but  rallying  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  he  reformed  them  in  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  led  them  to  a  dedave 
victory.  Shortly  after  this  Augustus  sent  his 
mistress,  Aurora  von  KSnigsmarfc,  reputed  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe,  in  the  hope 
of  entangling  him  in  some  intrigue ;  but  Clinrles 
refused  to  see  her.  Another  army  was  brought 
against  him  under  the  Sason  general  Eiese; 
but  in  vain,  for  Charles  was  everywhere  victo- 
rious. At  Kliszdw,  July  19,  1702,  he  gained 
another  victory,  which  would  have  been  deci- 
sive hud  not  Charles  been  detained  by  a  broken 
leg  at  Cracow,  which  delayed  the  campaign 
so  much  that,  although  he  was  closely  pursued 
for  four  days  by  the  Swedes  under  RehnskSld, 
Augustus  continually  escaped,  and  afterword 
found  a  respite,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  Fin- 
land by  the  Russians,  which  required  the  whole 
attention  of  Charles  tiB  1705.  He  thus  wasted 
time  in  petty  struggles  with  Poland  and  Sax- 
ony, allowing  the  young  and  growing  colossus 
of  the  north  to  recuperate  itsdf  at  its  leisure, 
when  he  might  have  crushed  the  embryo  pow- 
er which  in  the  end  crushed  himself.  At  this 
time,  however,  his  thoughts  seem  to  have  been 
solely  fised  on  placing  another  king  on  the 
throne  of  Poland,  young  Sobieski  having  been 
surprised  by  Augustus  at  Ohlau  in  Silesia  and 
carried  into  Saxony.     Stanislas  Leszcynski  was 
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therefore  elected  king  by  the  paitiaans  of  Swe- 
den and  Poland ;  and,  althongh  Eehnskold  was 
at  fii-st  held  in  cheek  by  the  manceovring  of 
Von  Scliulenburg,  whose  retreat  across  the 
Oder  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  war,  yet  on  his 
advancing  to  aid  the  czar,  whom  Charles  was 
driving  out  of  Litlinaiiia,  he  was  completely 
routed  at  Franstadt  (February,  1706)  by  his  for- 
mer opponent ;  in  consequence  of  which  defeat 
Augostua  fell  back  upon  Russia,  and  Charles, 
dashing  rapidly  across  Silesia  into  Saxony,  was 
there  received  with  enthusnasm.  This  bold 
step  30  terrified  4^astus  that  he  sent  his  two 
principal  councillors  from  Poland,  with  full 
powers  to  treat  with  Charles;  bnt  when  the 
treaty  had  actually  been  signed,  having  l>eea 
compelled  during  the  progress  of  secret  negotia- 
tions to  assist  his  Russian  ally  at  Kalisz,  where 
Peter  was  victorious,  he  was  so  much  elated 
that  he  declared  the  report  that  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  himself  and  Charles 
false  in  every  particular.  The  declaration  did 
nothing,  however,  to  ^eot  Charles  from  Sas- 
ony,  of  which  he  kept  atwolute  possession,  and 
in  which  Augustus  was  held  in  contempt  and 
detestation.  The  Saxon  was  soon  compelled 
to  lower  his  pretensions,  and  to  meet  Charles 
in  conference  at  AltranstSdt,  where  peace  was 
definitely  concluded  (Sept.  34, 1 706).  By  it  An- 
gostas  resigned  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Po- 
land, and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  youi^ 
Sohieskiandthe  unhappy  Patkul,  against  whom 
the  vengeance  of  Ohai-les  was  particulai-ly  ex- 
cited, and  whom  he  caused  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel.  Oharlea  now  took  np  his  residence 
in  Saxony,  and  acted  as  though  he  was  its  sov- 
ereign, recruiting  his  armies  from  its  subjects, 
and  compelling  the  emperor  Joseph  I,  of  Ger- 
many, who  had  dispossessed  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects of  125  churches,  which  had  been  given 
up  to  the  Jesuits,  to  resfflre  those  which  had 
been  confiscated,  and  to  permit  the  erection  of 
MS  new  ones.  The  emperor  was  at  this  time 
hard  beset  by  his  enemies  in  the  war  of  Span- 
ish succession,  and  the  empire,  if  Sweden  had 
joined  the  coalition  against  it,  would  liave 
been  in  peril  of  total  ruin.  In  order  to  avert 
this  calamity,  Marlborough  was  sent  to  visit 
the  Swedish  conqueror.  The  courtly  talents 
of  the  handsome  and  polished  Eogli^man 
were  not  exerted  in  vmn.  Charles  was  per- 
aaaded  to  withhold  his  aid  from  the  coalition, 
and  to  turn  the  weight  of  his  arms  and  mili- 
tary genius  against  Russia.  In  September, 
1707,  he  invaded  that  country  at  the  head  of 
43,000  men,  marching  almost  by  the  very  ronte 
which  Napoleon  followed  with  ten  times  the 
nnmber  of  troops  a  little  more  than  a  century 
later,  and  shared  almost  identically  the  same 
fate.  Charles  crossed  the  Beresina  at  Bori- 
BOVj  and  stormed  the  Russian  lines  at  Golov- 
tchm,  wading  the  river  Vabis,  in  which  he  sunk 
up  to  the  neck,  at  the  head  of  his  forlorn  hope. 
Thence  he  pursued  the  enemy  with  such  incon- 
siderate haste  and  rashness  that  he  involved 
himself  and  his  aimy  in  forests  and 


His  artillery  was  lost  in  the  swamps,  and  his 
men  died  of  hunger,  while  he  was  yet  advanc- 
ing. Bnt  he  pressed  resolutely  onward,  the 
enemy  wasting  the  country  before  him,  Gen. 
LSwenhanpt,  who  was  attempting  to  join  him 
with  reSnforcements  from  Sweden,  was  waylaid 
and  defeated,  after  a  desperate  conflict  which 
lasted  during  three  days,  by  the  czar  in  per- 
son, at  Liesna;  notwithstanding  which,  he  snc- 
eeeded  in  joining  his  master  at  the  head  of 
6,000  men.  Up  to  tliis  time  it  had  been  the 
plan  of  Charles  to  strike  direct  at  Moscow ; 
bat  when  he  reached  Smolensk  he  was  per- 
suaded by  ITazeppa,  tiie  hetman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, to  turn  his  line  of  march  towai'd  the 
Ukraine,  where  the  hordes  were  not  as  yet 
reconciled  to  the  Russian  yoke,  and  where  they 
had  promised  to  aid  him.  But  Peter  laid 
waste  the  country,  constantly  retreating  be- 
fore him  and  refusing  to  deliver  battle;  and 
Mfizeppa,  who  was  proscribed,  failed  to  aid 
him  until  he  forced  his  way,  with  fearful  loss 
of  life  from  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the 
depth  of  the  winter  1708-'9,  as  far  as  Gadatch 
upon  the  Dnieper  in  lat,  53°,  wiiere  he  retired 
into  winter  quarters  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking Poltava,  a  strong  town  on  the  river 
Vorskla,  with  an  abundance  of  all  prorisions 
and  supplies  of  which  his  army  was  in  want, 
in  the  commencement  of  spring.  Before  that 
time  arrived,  however,  his  forces  were  so  fear- 
fully reduced,  that  Peter,  who  since  his  defeat 
at  Narva  had  completely  reoi^nized  his  army, 
resolved  to  light,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of 
70,000  men,  at  the  moment  when  Ohailes  was 
about  to  invest  the  city.  It  so  happened  that 
while  reconnoitring  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
Charles  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
and  was  obliged  to  limit  his  exertions  on  the  day 
of  battle,  July  8, 1709,  to  issuing  his  commands 
fromalitterinstead  of  directing  tneirmoncenvres 
himself^  and  charging  in  person  at  their  head. 
All  advantages,  however,  without  counting 
this,  were  in  favor  of  the  enemy ;  vast  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  better  equipment,  perfect 
condition  of  men  and  animala,  and  a  saperb  ar- 
tillery. There  was  reason  enough  why  the 
Russian  should  win  the  day,  and  he  did  so 
completely.  Charles  escaped  with  extreme 
difficulty,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  into 
Turkish  territoiy,  old  Mazeppa  adhering  faith- 
fully to  his  fallen  fortunes.  The  last  salvo  was 
fired  by  Prince  Maximilian  Emanuel  of  WOr- 
temberg,  who  commanded  a  Swedish  regiment. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  and  treated  with  ex- 
treme distinction  by  the  czar.  The  Swedish 
division  of  LSwenhaapt  was  overtaken  and 
compelled  to  surrender  on  the  Dnieper,  and 
Charies,  escaping  to  Bender  on  the  Dniester,  a 
strong  fortress  which  was  then  in  Turkish  ter- 
ritory, where  he  was  hospitably  received  and 
allowed  to  fix  his  residence  by  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  employed  the  whole  power  and  energy 
of  his  mind  to  bring  about  a  war  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  This  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
and  the  grand  vizier,  taking  the  field  in  1711 
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at  the  lifad  of  200,000  meD,  slmt  Peter  up 
on  the  Pruth ;  and  Iiia  affairs  seemed  utterly 
mined  when  his  yet  unacknowledged  wife, 
afterward  empress  as  Catharine  I.,  bribed  the 
grand  vizier  with  all  her  jewels  to  allow  the 
Eussiana  to  escape.  That  day  was  decisive 
of  the  fell  of  Chai-les  and  the  rise  of  Russia. 
Charles,  who  had  been  greatly  a^rieved  that 
to  liim  hod  not  been  assigned  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  army,  galloped  im- 
patiently into  the  camp,  but  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  czar.  Frnatrated  as  he 
was  and  severely  mortified,  the  kii^  of  Sweden 
still  continued  year  after  year,  till  1718,  to 
linger  at  Bender,  incessantly  employed  in  en- 
deavoring to  awaken  the  Turkish  governnient 
to  a  conscionsness  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
Busdans  to  consolidate  their  rising  power,  and 
constantly  hoping  that  he  had  sacceeded,  but 
ever  hopiM  in  vain.  He  effected  the  over- 
throw, by  the  intrigues  of  the  agents  whom  he 
employed  at  Oonatantinople,  of  four  successive 
grand  viziers,  and  felt  justined  in  his  long  de- 
lay by  the  reasonable  hopes  he  entertained 
of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
Tmtish  army.  In  the  mean  time  Livonia  and 
Esthonia  fell  a  prey  to  Enssia,  immediately  af- 
ter the  calamity  ot  Poltava.  Riga  surrender- 
ed. Courland  became  the  property  of  Peter, 
who  caused  its  duke  to  marry  his  niece  Anna 
Petrovno,  and  then  designedly  and  deliberately 
drank  him  to  death,  Pomerania  was  neit  in- 
vaded. The  SaxoiM  seized  the  whole  of  Po- 
land on  the  fli^t  of  Stanislas,  who,  deserted 
by  all  hb  adherents,  joined  Chwlea  in  Turkey; 
the  allied  forces  of  Saxony  and  Eussia  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  Swedish  Pomerania, 
with  the  exception  of  Stralsuud  and  Wismar ; 
and  after  the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
ntmost  cruelty,  Stade,  Altona,  Garz,  and  Wol- 
gast  being  bnmed  to  tlie  ground  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  and  most  of  their  inhabitants  perish- 
ing of  hunger  and  cold,  Prussia  was  induced 
to  join  the  anti-Swedish  league  by  the  promise 
of  Uie  fliture  possession  of  Stettin.  Bnt  about 
this  time  events  took  place  in  Turkey  which 
nearly  altered  the  whole  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe.  The  Busman  agents  having  at  length 
persnaded  the  sultan  that  the  residence  of 
Charles  at  Bender  was  dangerous  to  his  safe- 
ty, as  he  was  plotting,  they  said,  to  attack 
Turkey  from  Poland  ^ould  he  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing Stanislas  on  that  throne,  be  received 
intimation  that  he  must  leave  Bender ;  and  on  his 
positively  refusing  to  do  so,  orders  were  issued 
to  the  seraskier  of  that  place  to  brii^  him,  dead 
or  alive,  to  Adrianople.  Refusing  to  submit,  he 
barricaded  his  house,  and,  with  the  200  or  300 
men  who  composed  his  personal  retinne,  de- 
fended it  imtil,  the  roof  taking  fire,  he  was 
forced  to  sally  out,  when  his  spurs  becoming 
entangled,  he  fell,  and  was  mastered  and  made 

B'isoner  (Feb.  12,  1718).  He  was  removed  to 
emotika,  near  Adrianople,  where,  obstinate 
as  ever,  he  remamed  ten  months  in  bed,  feign- 
ing sickness,  until,  becoming  satisfied  that  he 
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could  espeet  to  obtain  nothing  from  the  Porte, 
'  sent  oft'  a  parting  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
order  to  conceal  his  intentions,  and  tben 
taking  horse,  in  disguise,  by  night,  travelled 
through  Hungary,  Austria,  Bavaria,  the  Palati- 
nate, Westphalia,  and  Mecklenburg,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Sasons  and  Prussians,  and  reached 
Sti-alsund  during  a  dark  night  (Nov.  22,  lT14). 
The  moment  it  was  known  that  Cliarles  was  in 
the  city,  it  was  invested  by  a  combined  army 
of  Danes,  Saxons,  Russians,  and  Prussians.  It 
was  defended  by  Cbai'les  with  extraoi'dinary 
skill  and  talent  for  nearly  a  year ;  but  despair- 
mg  of  receiving  aid  from  without,  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  it,  Dec.  15,  1715,  when  he 
retired  to  Lund  in  Scania,  where  he  set  himself 
to  defend  his  coasts.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  the  war  was  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
by  sea,  and  generally  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Swedes,  though  not  without  Charles  at  times 
making  dangerous  efforts  against  Norway.  At 
this  time  his  principal  friend  and  adviser  was 
Baron  GOrta,  the  minister  of  Holstein,  who  all 
but  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  anti-Swedish 
league,  which  had  just  been  joined  by  George 
I.  of  England.  It  was  the  policy  of  G3rtz  to 
gain  over  Peter  tlie  Great  by  any  coneesdon 
which  might  be  needful,  by  his  aid  or  conni- 
vance to  conquer  Nonvay,  and  thence,  with 
the  aid  of  a  preconcerted  Jacobite  rising,  to  land 
in  Scotland,  and  dethrone  George  I.  in  favor 
of  tlie  pretender.  A  treaty  bad  been  agreed 
upon  by  which  Peter  shoold  retain  his  con- 
quests on  ,tTie  pulf  of  Finland,  Stanislas  should 
be  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and 
Chai'les  should  be  married  to  Anna  Petrovna, 
the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Conriand.  Acci- 
dent dissolved  the  whole  scheme.  A  Swedish 
despatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes. 
Denmark'  dreaded  the  union  of  Russia  and 
Sweden;  Sasony  saw  that  she  would  lose  Po- 
land; Hanover,  that  her  projects  upon  Bremen 
and  Verden,  Prussia  that  hers  on  Stettin  would 
fail.  Frederick  of  Ilesse  would  no  longer  be 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  while  the  ]iower 
of  Charles  by  so  great  a  marriage  would  swell 
to  a  height  dangerous  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Swedish  ailstoci'acy.  A  small  Swedish  force 
under  Armfeldt  had  perished  from  cold  while 
crosdng  the  mountains  which  separate  Nor- 
way frran  Sweden,  and  another,  commanded  by 
Charles  in  person,  was  besie^g  tiie  fortress 
of  Frederikshald  in  tlie  south  of  Norway,  when 
he  was  shot  through  the  head  while  standingin 
the  trenches  at  night  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  he  was 
assassinated  by  an  emissary  of  the  paity  op- 

Sosed  to  his  projects,  and  the  question  of  his 
eath  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  continued  for 
many  years,  and  resulting  in  the  publication  of 
more  than  200  books  and  pamphlets.  The  con- 
troversy was  finally  settled  by  an  inquest  held 
at  Stockholm  in  1859  by  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, when  the  body  of  Charles  was  examined 
by  three  eminent  phywoiana  in  the  presence 
of  King  Charles  SY.,  his  ministers,  the  royal 
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princes,  and  other  persons  of  note.  The  in-  i 
quest  after  carefnl  investigation  decided  that 
tiie  fetal  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  musket  hall 
flred  from  the  beaeged  fortress.  Histombisin 
the  chapel  opposite  to  that  where  the  remains 
of  GnstovQs  Adolphus  are  interred,  in  the  roy- 
al mausoleum  in  the  Bidderholms  chnrch  in 
Stockholm.  The  walls  are  deoorated  with 
trophies  of  his  Tarions  battles,  including  a 
standard  taken  with  his  own  hands  in  Poland. 
The  Lat,  clothes,  and  sword  worn  by  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death  are  preserved  in  the 
chapel.  Ulrica  Eleonora  and  her  husband 
Frederick  of  Hesse  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  GSrta,  for  his  endeavors 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  was 
sentenced  to  the  block.  Sweden  was  as  fatally 
dismembered,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession 
of  a  false  heir  to  her  crown,  as  she  could  have 
been  by  the  utmost  spite  of  her  enemies, — See 
Norberg,  Sonung  Oarh  XIL  hiatoria  ;  Adler- 
feld,  Eistoire  milifaire  de  Oharle»  XIL  ;  Lund- 
blad,  Konung  Carh  XII.  historia  (Stockholm, 
1830;  German  translation,  Hambnrg,  1835- 
'40);  and  Voltaire,  Hutoire  de  GhaHes  XII. 

CHARLES  XIIL,  born  Oct.  7,  1748,  died  Feb. 
5, 1818,  He  was  the  second  son  of  Adolphus 
Frederick  and  Louisa  Ulrica^  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  Destmed  from  his  birth 
to  fill  the  high  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of 
Sweden,  he  I'eceived  a  naval  education,  and 
made  several  cruises  in  his  youth.  In  176S  he 
became  president  of  the  society  of  sciences  at 
Upsal,  and  in  1770  commenced  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope. On  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  ao- 
cession  of  his  brother  Gustavus  IIL  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  (ITTl),  he  was  recalled,  and 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1773,  by  which  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
was  vested  in  the  person  of  the  king,  with  the 
consent  of  the  estates.  This  was  eifected  mainly 
by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  Vasa,  and 
by  the  organization  of  clubs  and  committees 
among  the  young  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
in  the  confidence  of  the  king.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  brothers  of  the  king  should  superintend 
and  commence  the  movement  in  the  country, 
while  the  king  himself  should  attend  to  the 
management  of  the  aSair  in  the  capital.  The 
revolution  broke  out  by  the  pretended  siege 
of  Ohristianstad,  in  Angnst,  1772,  by  Prince 
Charles,  in  which  no  one  was  injured;  and 
ijie  whole  business  was  so  admirably  managed 
that  witliout  the  spilling  of  a  drop  of  blood  the 
country  ivas  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  king  restored  to  the  authority 
of  his  ancestors.  Shortly  after  these  events 
Prince  Charles  wtis  created  duke  of  Sdderman- 
land,  and  appointed  governor  general  of  Stock- 
holm. But  war  soon  breaking  outagainst  Rus- 
sia, which  persisted  in  fomenting  dissensions  in 
Sweden,  he  returned  to  his  old  profession,  aa^ 
sumed  the  command  of  the  Swedish  fieete,  and 
defeated  the  Russians  in  a  naval  engagement ' 
the  gulf  of  Finland;  in  reward  for  which  hew 
rMsed  to  the  governorship.    On  the  murder  of 
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Gnstavus  III.  in  1792  he  was  appointed  regent ; 
wliich  situation,  at  a  highly  critical  period,  be 
preserved  the  kingdom  for  his  nephew  Gusta- 
vus  in  its  constitutional  fonn,  kept  it  estemally 
and  intemaliy  at  peace,  and  nnited  for  the  pro- 
tection of  navigation  in  the  northern  seas  w^ith 
the  Danes.  In  1796  he  resigned  his  power  to 
Gustavus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus.  After  his 
nephew's  accession  Prince  Charles  retired  into 
private  life,  paasmg  his  time  in  literary  and  sci- 
entific pursuits,  and  appeared  no  more  in  pub- 
lic afiiiirsnntii,  Gustavus  havii^  become  a  reli- 
^otts  fanatic,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  1809, 
ly  which  he  was  deposed  and  his  uncle  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  first  as  administrator  of 
the  realm,  and  afterward  (June  6, 1809)  as  king 
of  Sweden.  His  reign  was  cast  in  stonny  times, 
during  the  career  of  Napoleon ;  but  he  con- 
ducted the  afiairs  of  state  with  such  consum- 
mate ability  and  prudence,  that  while  almost 
every  other  European  kingdom  was  in  some 
degree  a  sufferer  from  the  long-protracted 
wwfare,  Sweden  not  only  suffered  no  loss,  but 
received  N"orway  at  the  restoration  of  peace  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland.  Charles 
Xin.  had  married  in  1774  Hedwig  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  princess  of  IIolstein-Gottorp ;  but 
having  no  heir,  he  had  adopted  Prince  Chris- 
tian of  Holstein-SoDderburg-Aagustenbui^  as 
his  successor ;  and  on  his  dying  prematurely, 
chose  Bemadotte  to  succeed  him  (1810). 
CHlBLiS  XIV.  JOHN.  See  Bebnadotte. 
GHlSLiS  XT.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
born  May  3,  1826,  died  at  MalmS,  Sept.  18, 
1873.  He  succeeded  his  father  Oscar  1.,  son  of 
Bernadotte,  July  8,  1859,  and  was  crowned  in 
Stockholm  May  8,  and  at  Drontheim,  Norway, 
Aug.  5,  1860.  The  great  parliamentary  and 
many  other  liberal  reforms  were  instituted  in 
Sweden  during  his  reign,  and  he  was  extremely 
popular  with  all  classes  on  account  of  his  en- 
lightened policy  as  well  as  his  personal  quali- 
ties. He  was  an  excellent  sportsman  and  artist, 
an  accomplished  poet  and  writer,  and  author 
of  several  works.  During  the  Franco-German 
war  of  187'>-'71,  he  sympathized  with  France, 
but  prudently  refrained  from  committing  his 
state.  His  death  was  mourned  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  as  a  great  public  calamity.  His  wife 
Louise,  a  Dutch  prmcess,  died  March  SO,  1871. 
Their  only  child,  the  princess  Louise,  married 
the  crown  prince  of  Denmark,  July  28,  1869, 
By  his  will  he  left  to  the  state  most  of  his 
artistic  collection,  including  the  portion  of  the 
paintings  relating  to  Scandinavia ;  the  collection 
of  arms  to  be  placed  in  the  national  museum, 
the  rest  to  remain  in  the  chatean  of  Ulriksdal. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oscar  II. 

IS.     wiiKTEMBEEG. 

CHAKIifS  1>  (Kael  Fbibdrich  Alexakder), 
born  March  6,  1823.  He  married  July  13, 
1846,  the  Russian  grand  duchess  Olgo,  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  a  sister  of 
the  present  czar.    He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
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June  25,  1864,  on  the  deatli  of  his  father  Wil- 
liam I.  He  fflded  with  Austria  in  the  German 
war  of  1866,  but  after  the  hattle  of  Sadowa 
concluded  a  secret  military  treaty  with  Pms- 
sia,  and  took  part  on  her  side  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870-'71,  joining  the  new  Ger- 
man empire  at  the  close  ot'  1870. 


CHISLIS,  arohdnke  of  Austria,  third  son  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  younger  brother  of 
Francis  I.,  and  nncle  of*  Ferdinand  L,  horn  in 
Florence,  Sept.  5,  ITTl,  died  April  80,  1847. 
Of  weak  constitution  and  sickly,  he  seemed  to 
promise  little,  but  was  soon  attracted  hy  mili- 
tary auhjecte,  and  became  fond  of  geometry 
and  other  serious  studies.  He  was  20  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  first  war  of  the  emperor, 
his  brother,  against  France  (1792).  Under 
Hohenlohe  he  toot  part  in  the  battle  of  Jem- 
mapes  against  Dumonriez,  and  afterward  com- 
manded the  van  of  the  prince  of  Cohurg,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  the  engagements  of  Al- 
denhoven  and  Neerwinden,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated.  Belgium  having  been  recon- 
quered, he  was  appointed  its  governor  general, 
March  25,  1793.  In  1794  he  had  a  part  of  the 
Anstrian  command  in  the  battles  of  Landreoy, 
Toumay,  Oourtray,  and  Fleurns,  agtunst  the 
victorionsarmy  of  Pichegru.  When  the  Neth- 
erlands were  lost,  he  retired  for  some  time 
to  Vienna  to  restore  his  impfured  health.  In 
1796  he  took  Oie  field  again  as  field  marshal 
of  the  empire,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Anstrian  anny  on  the  Rhine ;  and  his  victories 
over  Jonrdan  at  Nenmarkt,  Teining,  and  Am- 
bers soon  compelled  Moreau,  who  had  advanced 
as  Ktr  as  Mnnich,  to  undertake  his  famous  re- 
treat; the  French  were  driven  over  the  Rhine, 
and  only  maintained  in  their  possession  tlie 
bridges  of  HUningen  and  Kehl.  Both  tJiese 
positions  Charles  attacked  and  took  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  But  while  things  were  gcnng 
on  successfully  in  Germany  under  his  command, 
the  French  nnder  Bonaparte  were  everywhere . 
victorious  in  Italy,  and  were  rapidly  advancing 
toward  the  heart  of  Austria;  and  when  Charles 
was  sent  there  to  check  their  prioress,  the 
victorious  joung  general,  imitating  tiie  words 
of  Ctesar,  could  say,  "Hitherto  I  have  had  to 
combat  armies  withont  a  commander;  now  I 
have  to  combat  a  oommander  without  an  army. " 
Charles  was  compelled  to  conclude  the  prelim- 
inary treaty  of  Leoben,  April  18,  1797,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  peace  of  Oampo  For- 
mio.  Having  lived  for  some  time  in  Bohemia 
as  governor  of  that  kingdom,  he  was  again 
called  to  arms  after  the  violent  breaking  off 
of  the  congress  of  Rastadt  (1799),  and  again 
defeated  the  French  under  Jourdan,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  in  the  battles  of  Ostrach 
and  Stockach.  Dissensions  between  him  and 
the  commanders  of  the  allied  Russian  troops 
checked  his  suceessfiil  operations,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  Korsakoff  by  MassSna  at  Zurich,  he 
had  again  to  guard  the  Rhine.    Bad  health 
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>mpelled  him  in  March,  1800,  to  resign  his 
command  to  Kray,  and  to  retire  to  Bohemia. 
He  was  not  yet  restored  when  he  had  to  has- 
ten again  to  the  defence  of  the  empire  of  his 
brother,  which,  by  the  admirable  marches  of 
Napoleon  over  the  Alps  and  of  Moreau  through 
Germany,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  armistice  of  Steier  concluded  by  him  with 
the  latter  was  the  preliminary  of  the  peace  of 
LunSville  (1801).  Hisgreat  services  were  now 
recognized  by  his  appointment  as  pi-esident  of 
the  aulic  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  as  well  as 
hy  a  proposition  made  at  the  diet  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  to  reward  him  with  a  statue  and 
the  title  of  savior  of  Germany;  which  honors, 
however,  he  refused  to  accept.  In  1805  he 
commanded  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy  against 
Massfina,  but  his  victory  at  Oaldiero  (Oct.  29-81) 
was  of  little  avail,  as  Napoleon  after  the  sur- 
render of  Ulm  was  rapidly  advancing  toward 
Vienna,  The  hasty  retreat  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  to  Bohemia,  and  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz,  compelled  Francis  to  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg  (Dec.  25).  Charles  was  now  made  gen- 
eralissimo of  all  the  Austrian  armies,  and  min- 
ister of  war,  with  unhmited  power,  which  he 
used  for  the  reorganization  of  the  forces  of  the 
empire  and  the  creation  of  a  strong  reserve  and 
militia.  In  1808,  after  the  abdication  of  Charles 
IV.,  king  of  Spain,  the  provinces  of  Catalonia 
and  Aragon  called  hhn.to  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  India,  and  an  English  frigate  was  sent  to 
carry  himfrom  Trieste,  but  was  sent  back  with 
his  thanks.  In  the  war  of  1809  he  commanded 
in  Bavaria,  while  his  brothers  John  and  Ferdi- 
nand led  the  armies  in  Italy  and  Poland;  he 
advanced  as  far  as  Ratishon,  but  Napoleon's 
victories  at  Tiiann,  Abensberg,  Landshut,  Eek- 
milhl,  and  Eatishon  (April  19-33)  compelled 
him  to  retreat.  Having,  however,  received 
new  reenforoementa,  he  checked  Napoleon, 
who  had  taken  Vienna,  in  the  battle  of  Aspom 
and  Essling  (May  21,  22).  This  advantage 
brought  little  more  than  glory,  and  he  was  de- 
featKl  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  July  5,  6,  and 
retreated  continually  fighting  to  Znaym.  An 
armistice,  and  soon  after  the  peace  of  SchSn- 
brunn,  pat  an  end  to  the  campaign.  Oliarles 
was  wounded,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time 
personally  mortified,  he  resigned  on  July  30  his 
military  command  and  aD  his  offices,  and  re- 
tired to  Tesohen,  whence  lie  afterward  went  to 
Vienna.  After  the  retura  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  he  againserved  for  a  short  time  as  gover- 
nor of  Mentz ;  but  this  was  the  last  act  of  his 
public  life.  He  married  in  1815  Henrietta, 
princess  of  Nassan-WeUbnrg,  and  became  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family,  among  whom  he 
lived  in  quiet  retirement.  An  eriuestrian  statue 
of  him  was  erected  in  Vienna  m  1860.  He  is 
known  in  military  literature  especially  by  his 
6rimds/lUe  der  Strategie,  erldutert  durch  die 
Darstdhtng  de»  Feldmg»  von  1796  in  DeuUck- 
landj^  vols.,  Vienna,  1814),  and  GmehicMe 
deg  Feldevga  von  179B  in  Deiiiachland  ttnd 
der  Schweie  (2  vols.,  1819).     In  1862  a  col- 
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lection  of  liis  military  writings  was  published 
in  Vienna. 

CHIKLES  (Eael  Thbodob  MixraiLiiH  Att- 
odst),  prince  of  Bavaria  and  grand  prior  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  a  German  soldier,  bora  in  Mu- 
nich, July  7,  1795.  He  is  a  aon  of  King  Masi- 
miliaJi  I.  by  his  first  wife  Wilbelmine  Aagaste  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  He  fought  against  Napoleon 
at  the  batfJe  of  Hanau  (1813),  became  a  general 
of  dirision,  and  took  part  ia  the  campaign  of 
1814  His  differences  with  Prince  Wrede  led 
to  his  retirement  from  1832  till  some  time  after 
the  latter's  death  in  1838,  when  liis  brother 
Eing  Louis  I.  appointed  him  field  marshal  and 
general  inspector  of  the  army.  In  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  of  1866  he  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  7th  and  8th  corps  of  the  Bavarian 
army,  which  cooperated  with  the  Austrian, 
after  which  he  retired  from  the  public  service. 

CHARLiS  I.,  prince  of  Roumania,  bom  in 
Prussia,  April  30, 1839.  He  is  a  son  of  Prince 
Anthony  of  HohenzoUern,  and  a  brother  of 
Prince  Leopold,  who  was  proposed  for  the 
Spanish  throne  in  1870,  and  belongs  to  a  junior 
and  mediatized  branch  of  the  Prussian  royal 
family.  He  was  educated  in  Dresden,  entered 
the  Prussian  army  in  1857,  and  served  during 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign  in  1864. 
After  Oouza's  downfall  in  1806,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  count  of  Flanders,  brother  of  Leo- 
pold 11.  of  Belgium,  to  become  the  ruler  of 
Roumania,  Prince  Charles  was  elected  in  April 
to  that  position,  with  hereditair  rights,  by  a 
plibmite of  tbeRoanmiim  people.  He  reached 
Bucharest  on  May  20,  in  disguise,  in  order  to 
avoid  complications  with  Austria,  which,  on  the 
eve  of  war  with  Prussia,  had  protested  against 
the  elevation  of  a  Prussian  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Danubiau  principalities.  He  assumed  the 
government  on  May  22,  and  was  formally  recog- 
nized on  Oct,  34  by  the  sultan  and  by  the  other 
powers,  who  had  guaranteed  the  treaties  relat- 
ing to  the  status  of  Koumania.  Disgusted  with 
the  fiictioua  spirit  of  the  oppoation  in  the 
chambers,  and  insulting  anti-Prussian  manifes- 
tations during  the  Franco-German  war,  he  de- 
clared in  18T1  his  readiness  to  resign,  but  was 
persuaded  to  desist  from  this  determination. 

CHARLES  AnfirsmS,  grand  duke  of  8axe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  born  Sept.  8,  1757,  died 
June  14,  1828.  Having  lost  his  father  in  the 
first  year  of  his  life,  he  was  very  carefully  edu- 
cated together  with  his  posthumous  brother, 
Frederick  Ferdinand  Oonstantine,  under  the 
i-egency  of  his  young  mother,  who  in  the 
first  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband  was 
herself  still  under  the  gnardiansliip  of  her 
fether.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Fred- 
erick the  Grept  she  ^pointed  as  their  gov- 
ernor the  count  of  GOrtz,  afterward  Prus- 
sian minister,  ^ving  them  as  teachers  Seid- 
ler  and  Hermann,  Wieland  and  Knebel,  while 
Sohmid  conducted  the  affairs  of  tlie  little  state 
through  the  difflcnlties  of  the  seven  years' 
war.  In  December,  1774,  Charles  Augustus 
together  with  his  brother  entered  upon  a  jour- 
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ney  to  France  and  Switzerland,  during  which 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  who  be- 
came his  friend,  and  afterward  his  minister. 
Having  been  declared  i-eigning  dnke  by  bis 
mother  on  bis  18th  birthday,  he  married  Louisa, 
princes  of  Hesse-Darmstadt^  and  continued 
the  liberal  and  reformatory  government  of  his 
mother,  gathering  around  him  at  Weimar  a 
circle  of  distinguished  men,  among  whom  were 
Goethe,  Herder,  "Wieland,  and  Schiller.  In 
1786  he  took  service  in  the  Prussian  army, 
was  in  the  campaigns  of  1792-'3  on  the  Rhine 
as  volunteer,  was  made  Prussian  lientenant 
general  in  1797,  and  remained  in  service  till 
after  the  battle  of  Jena  1^1806),  when  he  retired 
to  his  dukedom  and  jomed  the  Rhenish  con- 
federacy. His  soldiers  now  fonght  for  Na- 
poleon in  Tyrol,  Spain,  and  Russia.  Having 
gone  over  to  tlie  coalition  in  1813,  he  entered 
the  Russian  service  in  the  following  year,  and 
led  an  army  of  Sasona,  Hessians,  and  Eussians 
into  the  Netherlands.  He  then  went  to  Paris, 
London,  and  Vienna,  and  took  part  in  the 
campwgn  of  1816.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
rewarded  him  by  enlarging  his  state,  and  erect- 
ile it  into  a  grand  dnchy,  besides  granting  him 
a  compensation  of  800,000  thalers.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  German  princes  to  introdnce  the 
promised  constitutional  representation  (181G), 
and  allowed  ireedom  to  the  press,  until  he  was 
induced  to  adopt  restrictive  measures  by  the 
complications  that  followed  the  great  gather- 
ing at  the  Wartburg  in  1817.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Graditz,  near  Torgau,  on  his  re- 
tnra  from  Berlin.  Several  scientific  and  agri- 
cultural institutions,  a  park,  and  a  botanical 
garden  are  amoi^  the  improvements  with 
which  he  adorned  his  country. 

CHAKLES  DE  BLOIS,  or  de  ChAtUtan,  duke  of 
Brittany,  died  in  1864.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  Philip  VI.  of  France,  who,  anxious  to  se- 
cure his  fortune,  married  him  to  Jeanne  de 
Penthi^vre,  heiress  apparent  to  the  ducal 
crown  of  Brittany.  But  on  the  death  of  John 
III.,  in  1341,  the  cMm  of  Jeanne  was  disputed 
by  John  of  Montfort,  brother  of  the  deceased, 
who  asserted  that  Brittany  conld  not  revert  to 
female  sovereigns.  Thence  arose  a  war  of  30 
years'  duration,  in  which  the  kings  of  England 
and  of  France  participated,  the  former  givii^ 
assistance  to  Montfort,  while  the  latter  sup- 
ported Charles  de  Blois.  His  cause  at  first 
promised  to  be  successfiil ;  his  competitor  died 
about  1345,  whereupon  Jeanne  of  Montfort 
came  boldly  forward  in  behalf  of  her  young 
son,  and  displayed  such  courage,  inspired  her 
followers  with  such  enthusiasm,  and  obtdned 
such  assistance  from  the  chivalry  of  England, 
that  fortune  at  last  declared  for  her.  Charles 
was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  duchy  of  Brittany 
was  awarded  to  young  Montfort. 

CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  duke  of  Burgundy,  son 
of  Philip  the  Good  and  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
born  at  Dijon,  Nov,  10, 1433,  killed  in  battle  near 
Ifancy,  Jan.  5, 1477.  On  the  day  of  his  baptism 
he  was  created  count  of  Charolals.    In  ittfaacy 
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he  was  taien  by  his  mother  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  at  an  earlyage  ho  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  lord  of  Auxy,  who  found  him.  a 
difficult  chai'ge.  He  bad  a  yiolent  temper 
and  obstinate  will,  but  remarkable  applica- 
tion, and  he  aoqnired  more  learning  than  was 
common  among  nobles  of  the  time.  At  the 
age  of  19,  in  the  rebellion  of  Ghent  (1452),  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Gavre. 
He  was  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  hot  she  died,  and  in  1454  he 
married  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1465. 
He  was  noted  for  marital  fidelity,  dislike  of 
luxury,  and  love  for  labor  and  manly  sports ; 
but  he  shared  in  the  pleasures  of  society,  was 
a  graceful  dancer,  good  muwcian,  and  tlio  best 
chess  player  of  his  time.  In  person  he  was  of 
medium  height,  with  a  powerful  frame  insen- 
sible to  fatigue,  pleasant  face,  and  fine  yoiee, 
and  he  was  naturally  eloquent.  In  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  witli  his  father  he  retired  to  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  so-called  "war  of  the 
public  weal  "  in  France  (1466)  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part,  commanduiga  Burgundian  contingent 
of  10,000  men,  and  greatly  ojstinguishtng  hlm- 
eelf  at  Montlhery,  where  he  was  wounded.  In 
the  subsequent  treaty  of  Oonflans  he  compelled 
Louis  XL  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  con- 
federates. In  146G  he  compelled  Li^ge,  which 
had  made  war  upon  Burgundy,  to  accept  his 
teiTDs  of  peace,  and  to  pay  a  large  fine,  and  a 
subsidy  for  the  expenses  of  his  expedition.  In 
July  of  that  year  lie  marched  against  Dinant, 
and  completely  destroyed  it.  The  death  of 
his  father,  June  15,  146T,  made  Chai-les,  at  the 
age  of  33,  duke  of  Boigimdy.  He  remodelled 
the  court,  and  though  he  lived  in  great  sph 
dor,  he  required  economy  and  exactness  in  i 
counts.  Three  times  a  week  he  held  a  public 
audience  in  whioh  the  meanest  of  his  subjects 
might  approach  him  and  be  heard.    His  ad- 


and  he  tolerated  no  parasites  or  sycophants. 
But  he  was  fall  of  extravagant  fancies,  and 
his  egotism  was  unbounded.  In  July,  1468,  he 
married  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  Edward 
IV.  Immediately  afterward  the  war  with 
Lifige  was  resumed,  and  in  October  he  marched 
with  40,000  men  against  the  place  and  sacked 
and  burned  it.  This,  in  connecljon  with  his 
recent  triumph  over  Louis  SI.  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  PSronne,  raised  Charles 
to  the  highest  place  among  sovereigns.  His 
alliance  was  sought  by  all  In  the  spring 
of  1469  Sigismund,  duke  of  Austria,  hoping  ' 
secure  him  aa  aft  ally  against  the  Swiss,  oo 
veyed  to  him  for  a  considerationhis  possessions 
in  Alsace.  Edward  IV.  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  the  gart«r.  Charles  wrote  and  spoke 
Enghsh  wiOx  facility.  It  was  one  of  his  boasts 
that  he  was  "  more  English  than  the  English 
themselves;"  and,  Lancastrian  by  descent,  he 
looked  for  the  possible  chance  of  some  time 
inheriting  the  English  throne.  In  1470,  when 
Warwick  drove  Edward  IV.  out  of  England 


and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Fiandcrs, 
Charies  sent  him  funds,  followers,  and  a  fleet  to 
enable  him  to  return.  In  February,  1471,  with 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  he  began  a  war  with 
Louis  XL  Amiens  was  berieged  for  weeiss; 
then  followed  a  truce  for  three  months,  with  a 
renewal  which  was  broken  by  Louis.  There- 
upon Charles  put  his  army  in  motion,  plun- 
dered and  burned  Nesle  iu  Vermandois,  and  be- 
sieged Beauvais.  Here  iie  was  unsnceeiful,  and 
three  weeks  he  broke  camp  for  a  raid  through 


standing;  the  growing  crops  were  destroyed; 
a  record  by  Charles's  provost  marshal  states 
that  2,072  castles  and  villages  were  razed  or 
burned.  A  year's  truce  followed.  This  closes 
the  first  period  of  Charles's  career,  in  his  failure 
to  undermine  the  monarchy  of  France.  The 
second  period  opens  with  his  efforts  to  build 
up  beside  France  a  stronger  power.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Gelderland  at  the  close  of  1472  add- 
ed the  fifth  duchy  to  Burgundy.  The  year  fol- 
lowing Charles  appeared  as  a  military  reformer. 
He  had  discovered  the  defects  of  feudal  forces, 
and  began  to  organize  astanding  army.  Ix)uis 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  league  against  him, 
combining  Fi'ance,  Austria,  the  Swiss  cantons, 
and  some  of  the  Alsatian  free  towns.  The 
result  was  the  loss  of  Alsace;  but  whether 
this  was  owing  to  a  popular  insurrection,  or, 
as  Charles  elaimedj  to  the  "conspiracy,"  is 
doubtfni.  The  Swiss,  who  promised  to  pro- 
tect Alsace,  declared  war  agiunst  Burgundy, 
and  in  1475  the  French  army  invaded  the  ter- 
ritory, and  Charles  found  himself  in  the  centre 
of  gathering  foes.  Meanwhile,  months  before, 
he  had  drawn  up  his  army  before  Neuss;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  month  be  raised  the 
siege,  broke  camp,  and  retired  without  a  single 
conquests  This  was  iu  June ;  in  July  Edward 
of  England  invaded  France,  and  Charles  has- 
tened to  Calais  to  join  him.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  prosecute  the  war  in  concert,  hut 
not  in  company,  with  his  ally ;  and  while  Ed- 
ward should  be  engaged  elsewhere,  he  would 
sweep  the  French  out  of  I^irraine.  But  in  a 
few  days  Edward  eonciaded  a  peace  with 
Louis,  which  excited  the  contempt  and  anger 
of  Charles,  and  induced  a  final  separation  be- 
tween him  and  Edward.  Compensation  came 
a  few  months  later  with  the  surrender,  Nov. 
20,  1475,  of  Kancy  to  Charles,  completing  the 
conquest  of  Lorraine.  He  now  began  an  ex- 
pedition whicii  he  expected  would  be  a  final 
blow  to  all  his  enemies.  Before  entering  upon 
his  Swiss  campaign,  he  ratified,  Jan.  33,  ]47C, 
a  treaty  pving  his  only  child  Mary  to  Maxi- 
milian, son  of  the  German  emfteror  Frederick, 
thus  uniting  the  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Haps- 
burg.  In  February  Charles  crossed  the  Jura 
and  attacked  Granson.  The  garrison  soon  sur- 
rendered, and  every  one  of  the  413  prisoners 
was  immediately  hanged.  Meanwhile  the  Swiss 
cantons  had  been  gathering,  Charles,  to  his 
surprise,  was  attacked  in  his  fortified  camp ;  the 
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Burgnndian  array  was  pnt  to  flight  (March  3) ; 
as  Charles  said,  "  Twenty  thousand  men  turned 
their  backs  on  ten  thousand  without  drawing 
a  Bword,"  and  the  slaughter  of  the  fugitives 
was  frightful.  But  the  victorious  Swiss  soon 
returned  from  the  pursnit  to  plunder  the  camp. 
The  spoils  were  enormous.  Charles,  with  the 
intention  of  holding  his  court  in  Savoy,  and 
dazzling  the  Italian  powei-s  hy  its  splendor, 
had  brought  with  him  the  state  jewels,  para- 
phernalia, and  regalia,  all  of  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Swiss.  These  spoils  included 
three  great  diamonds,  one  of  which  is  now  in 
the  papal  tiara,  another  in  the  treasury  of 
Vienna,  and  the  third  is  believed  to  he  the 
celebrated  Sand  diamond  owned  by  Prince 
Demidoff.  The  Swiss  churches  and  arsenals 
still  eshibit  Burgnndian  tapestries,  banners, 
cannon,  and  suits  of  armor  as  trophies  of  the 
field  of  G-ranaon.  The  remnants  of  the  Bur- 
gnndian army  gathered  in  camp  at  Lausanne, 
where,  after  long  prostration  by  illuess,  Charles 
organized  another  army,  with  whicli  lie  in- 
vested Morat.  The  confederates  gave  him 
battle,  June  23,  and  completely  annihilated  his 
army.  Charles's  loss  has  been  estimated  at 
from  22,000  to  26,000  men,  but  by  this  battle 
he  lost  also  Lorraine.  He  was  now  alone: 
his  allies  shrank  from  him,  and  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  doomed  man.  The  pope,  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  Matthias  Corvinus  of 
Hungary  made  a  combined  effort  to  save  him  by 
offers  of  mediation  with  the  confederates ;  but 
the  uneonquerable  pride  of  Cliarles  made  their 
efibrts  fruitless.  He  gathered  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  and  in  September  commenced  a 
prolonged  siege  of  Nancy,  during  wlilch  his 
army  dwindled  to  10,000.  He  was  urged  to 
withdraw  from  Lorraine,  but  stubbornly  re- 
fused. He  would  not  await  an  attack  in  his 
camp,  but  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  Jan.  i, 
147T,  he  Mlendy  marched  his  forces  to  a  por- 
tion half  a  league  southeast  of  Nancy.  On 
Sunday  morning,  after  mass,  the  troops  of 
Ben^,  duke  of  Lorrdne,  marched  out  against  the 
Burgundians.  The  battle  was  brief.  Charles 
fought  with  desperation,  hut  was  soon  struck 
down  by  a  Swiss  halberd.  In  an  hour  the 
Burgundian  army  was  destroyed.  On  Mon- 
day the  stripped  and  mutilated  body  of  the 
duke  was  found  in  a  ditch,  and  was  brought  to 
Nancy,  where  it  lay  in  state  for  five  days  in 
front  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St. 
(leorge,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  it  was 
buriM.  In  September,  1550,  it  was  removed 
to  Bruges  and  laid  beside  the  remams  of  his 
daughter  in  the  chunA  of  Notre  Dame.  A 
simple  stone  cross  still  marks  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  found  in  the  field  of  Nancy. — 
See  "  History  of  Charies  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,"  by  John  Foster  Kick  {8  vols.  8vo, 
Philadelphia,  1864r-'8). 

CHlBLItS  FJ>WARD  (Loms  Phiup  Casiuib), 
an  English  prince,  called  the  youi^  pretender, 
son  of  James  Stuart  and  Clementina  Sobieska, 


and  grandson  of  James  II.,  bom  in  Rome, 
Dec.  31,  1T20,  died  there,  Jan.  30,  1Y88.  The 
Jacobite  party  saw  in  his  birth  ground  for  new 
hopes.  The  incapacity  of  the  pretender,  or 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  exhibited  in  1715- 
Iti,  and  the  failure  of  Alberoni's  plan  for  his 
restoration  in  1719,  had  well  nigh  driven  them 
to  despair.  The  birth  of  Charles  Edward,  and 
the  high  character  of  the  race  to  which  his 
mother  belonged,  canaed  a  reaction  in  their 
feelings,  and  prolonged  the  struggle  between 
the  constitutionalists  and  the  divine-right  par- 
ty for  another  generation,  which  was  marked 
by  desperate  intrigue,  and  was  concluded  in 
wholesale  slaughter.  Charles  early  gave  indi- 
cations of  talent,  and  of  a  firmness  of  purpose 
inherited  from  his  mother,  which  misfortune 
caused  to  degenerate  into  sheer  obstinacy.  He 
was  well  educated  by  Pi'otestant  tutors,  ac- 
quiring accurate  knowledge  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  of  the  history  of  England. 
His  pliysical  education  was  attended  to,  and  he 
was  dexterous  in  all  manly  exercises.  He  had 
some  taste  tor  the  fine  arts  and  skill  in  music. 
In  his  14th  year  he  made  his  fii-st  campaign, 
serving  in  the  Spanish  army  that  besi^d 
Gaeta,  in  the  war  between  Spdn  and  Ausma. 
Though  so  young,  he  bore  himself  bravely.  In 
1787  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  British  government,  was  every- 
wliere  well  received.  At  Venice  the  honors 
due  to  a  crowned  head  were  accorded  to  him, 
for  which  the  Venetian  ambassador  was  dis- 
missed from  England.  His  character  at  this 
time  was  that  of  an  amiable,  accomplished 
youth,  and  his  sweetness  of  disposition  is  fre- 

Suently  mentioned.  From  a  very  early  period 
is  mind  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of  recovering 
the  British  throne,  and  England  and  France 
becoming  involved  in  the  war  of  tiie  Austrian 
Buooession,  Charles  was  invited  to  France  in 
1744  to  take  command  of  an  army  that  was 
to  be  sent  to  England.  He  went  to  Paris,  but 
Louis  XV.  would  not  see  him.  He  made  a  fa- 
vorable impresaon  on  all  persons  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  particularly  upon 
Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  to  have  been  the  real 
head  of  the  invading  army.  That  army  was 
assembled  on  tiie  channel  coast,  and  consisted 
of  15,000  men.  The  transports  were  to  be 
convoyed  by  20  ships  of  the  line  and  5  frigates. 
Tlie  Engli^i  were  greatly  alarmed.  Their 
channel  fleet  was  small,  most  of  their  ships 
being  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  had 
been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  prince  and  tlie  marshal  embark- 
ed at  the  close  of  February.  This  was  the 
most  favorable  turn  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
Stuarts  ever  took  after  the  flight  of  James  11. 
There  was  much  discontent  in  England,  they 
had  a  powerM  party  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Irish  Catholics  looked  upon  them  as  promised 
deliverers.  Marshal  Sase  was  the  ablest  of 
living  soldiers,  and  Charles  was  enthusiastic 
and  resolute.  But  on  March  6  a  gj'eat  storm 
arose  and  r^ed  for  a  week.     Many  vessels 
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filled  witli  troops  were  lost,  and  the  rest  were 
forced  back  to  France.  Though  Charles  earnestly 
pressed  the  French  government  to  renew  the 
attempt,  he  failed;  wherenpoa  he  directed  his 
attention  to  private  efforts,  and  with  difficnltj 
was  prevented  from  sailing  to  Scotland  in  a 
fishing  boat.  In  1T46,  having  obtained  some 
assistance  fl'om  individuals  of  British  origin  in 
France,  he  fitted  out  two  vessels,  the  Elizabeth 
of  67  guns,  and  the  Doutelle  of  1 6,  and  placing 
a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  on  board 
of  them,  Sidled  for  Scotland,  accompanied  by  a 
few  friends.  Of  money  he  had  less  ttan  £4,000. 
The  Elizabeth  was  brought  to  action  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  was  compelled  to  fiy. 
This  was  a  serious  loss,  as  most  of  the  stores 
were  in  her.  The  Dontelle  escaped,  and  after 
some  adventwes  Charles  landed  at  Moidart, 
July  28,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  few  persons, 
whose  numbers  were  soon  increased,  the  most 

Erominent  of  the  highland  chiefs  being  Donald 
ameron  the  younger  of  I^ochiel.  The  Stuart 
standard  was  raised  at  Glenfinnan  a  few  days 
after.  His  army  now  rapid^  increased^  many 
clans  ri^ng  in  his  behalf.  He  bafQed  Sir  John 
Cope,  the  royal  general,  descended  upon  the 
lowlands,  entered  Perth,  and  took  possession 
of  Edmbnrgh,  Sept.  17.  The  lowlanders  who 
Joined  him  were  not  numerous.  The  victory 
of  Prestonpans,  won  Sept.  22,  in  which  Cope's 
army  was  annihilated  by  the  highlanders  in 
five  miniitea,  raised  the  prestige  of  Charles's 
arms,  and  he  was  enabled  to  march  into  Eng- 
land at  the  head  of  6,000  men,  entering  that 
country  Nov.  8.  He  took  Carlisle,  and  pene- 
trated to  Swarkstone  Bridge,  6  m.  beyond 
Derby,  and  94  from  London,  without  encoun- 
tering any  opposition,  his  superior  military 
genius  enabling  him  to  baffle  the  Enghsh  army 
under  Wade.  But  if  he  met  no  opposition, 
neither  was  his  force  increased,  save  by  a  few 
individuals,  most  of  whom  were  of  the  lowest 
rank.  The  English  nobility  afthat  time  con- 
tained many  Jacobites,  and  they  were  still 
more  numerous  among  the  gentry;  yet  they 
remwned  quiet.  Discouraged  by  this  coldness, 
the  chiefs  compelled  Charles  to  return  to  Scot- 
land, where  a  new  army  had  been  formed, 
partly  composed  of  troops  from  France,  and 
pai'tly  of  native  levies.  Charles  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  this  course,  and  the  view  he  took 
showed  his  superiority.  Had  the  armypressed 
forward,  London  would  have  fallen  into  its 
hands.  On  the  retreat,  the  insmrgents  evinced 
tiieur  usual  militaiy  preeminence,  outmarching 
even  their  monuted  enemies,  and  infiicting  a 
bloody  repulse  upon  them  at  Clifton.  They 
took  Gla^ow  after  tJieir  return,  and  defeated 
the  English  army,  commanded  by  Hawley, 
Jan.  17,  at  Falkirk.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  then  sent  fo  Scotland,  and  Charles  was 
compelled  to  retreat  again,  much  ag^nst  his 
will.  Toward  the  middle  of  April,  1746,  the 
two  armies  were  near  to  one  another,  and 
Charles  planned  a  night  attack  on  Cumberland, 
which  filled  because  of  want  of  due  informa- 


tion respecting  the  country.  On  April  16  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Culloden,  which  was  as 
fat^  to  the  prince's  character  for  generalship 
as  to  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  With  a  fa- 
tigued, starved,  and  diminished  army  he  await- 
ed the  attack  of  the  superior  royal  forces,  the 
latter  being  well  supphed  with  everything  ne- 
cessary to  render  them  efficient.  At  first  the 
action  was  one  of  artillery  only,  in  which  the 
highlanders  suffered  terribly.  At  length  their 
right  wing  charged,  swept  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  first  English  line,  and  was  itself 
almost  annihilated  by  the  fire  and  bayonets  of 
the  second  line.  Even  then  the  royal  army 
would  have  been  defeated  had  the  Macdonalds 
imitated  the  daring  bravery  of  the  Mac- 
Leans,  Erasers,  Macintoshes,  Stuarts,  and  Cam- 
erons:  but,  angry  because  they  had  been 
placed  on  the  left,  whereas  they  oldmed  the 
right  as  theirs  from  the  day  of  Bannockbum, 
they  refused  to  charge,  and  gave  the  enemy 
victory.  Culloden  was  the  last  battle  fought 
for  the  fated  line  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles  fled, 
and  after  five  months  of  the  most  romantic 
wanderings  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
was  well  received,  the  king  for  the  first  time 
personally  welcoming  him.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  at  court.  Some  faint  show  was  made 
of  renewing  the  attempt  to  invade  England, 
but  Ohai'les  refused  to  promise  to  cede  Ireland 
to  France  in  the  event  of  success,  and  the  plan 
fell  through.  He  visited  Madrid  in  1747,  and 
was  well  received.  In  1748  he  was  expelled 
from  France  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  peace  of  Ais-la-Chapelle.  Tliis  treatment 
he  had  brought  upon  himself,  for  the  French 
government  had  sought  in  every  way  to  avoid 
extremities,  and  nothing  but  the  prince's  ob- 
stinacy made  violence  necessary.  He  was  also 
compelled  to  leave  Avignon,  and  refused  a 
home  in  Venice.  He  visited  Germany,  and 
afterward  resided  for  some  time  in  the  duchy 
of  Bouillon.  He  became  a  Protestant  in  or 
about  1762.  He  was  engaged  in  some  Jaco- 
bite conspiracies,  and  visited  London  in  1750 
and  in  1753.  The  story  that  he  waapresent  at 
the  coronation  of  George  III.  is  slenderly  sup- 
ported. He  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  Flor- 
ence. His  father  dying  at  the  close  of  1765,  he 
became  the  legitimate  king  of  Gi-eat  Britain. 
This  title  he  never  assumed,  bnt  was  known  as 
the  count  of  Albany,  which  designation  he  had 
borne  as  eai-ly  as  17S4.  He  married  in  1772 
the  princess  Louisa  of  Stolberg-Gedem,  who 
was  more  than  30  years  his  junior.  The  only 
eifect  of  this  marriage  was  to  add  domestic 
misei-y  to  the  sufferings  of  the  prince.  Alfieri 
was  the  prinoe^'s  lover.  She  fied  ftma  her 
husband,  and  a  judicial  separation  took  place 
in  178S.  His  last  years  were  spent  at  Bome, 
where  he  died  on  the  anniversary  of  the  exe- 
cution of  his  great-grandfather,  though  most 
accounts  place  the  event  on  the  following  day. 
He  left  mi  illegitimate  daughter,  who  survived 
him  but  a  year.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  char- 
acters who  bear  prosperity  better  tiian  adver- 
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fdty.  His  talents  were  Iiigh,  and  no  member 
of  the  Stuart  feinily  ever  exhibited  more  prac- 
tical ability.  His  conduct  in  the  campaign  of 
1745-'G  evinced  an  original  genius  for  war. 
He  fonnd  himself  in  oironmatanoes  entirely 
new,  and  he  adapted  himself  to  them  with  gil 
the  facility  of  genius. — The  history  of  Charles, 
and  of  his  Scottbh  eampaign,  haa  been  written 
by  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Chambers,  Piohot,  J. 
H.  Jesse,  Earl  Stanhope,  0.  L.  Kloae,  and  oth- 
ers. There  is  mach  curious  matter  respecting 
tlie  conduct  of  tbe  Jacobites,  and  of  the  prince 
and  his  family,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  E. 
Strange,  and  of  Andrew  Lumieden,"  by  Mr. 
Dennistoun,  Mr.  Lumisden  having  been  private 
secretary  to  both  Charles  and  his  father.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  centnry  the  interest 
in  the  history  of  "  the  youi^  pretender  "  was 
renewed  by  the  writings  of  Scott,  who  intro- 
duced him  into  two  of  his  novels,  "  Waverley  " 
and  "Kedgauntlet." 

CHARLES,  jBtqnes  lleiuidre  C^r,  a  French 

Shysicist,  born  at  Beangency,  Nov.  12,  1748, 
Led  in  Paris,  April  T,  1823.  He  was  remark- 
able for  bis  skill  in  public  experiments  mid  de- 
monstrations ;  and  his  lectnre  room,  in  which 
he  popularized  the  electrical  discovery  of  Frank- 
lin, was  attended  by  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant 
assemblies  of  Paris.  Montgolfler  having  sent 
up  a  balloon  filled  with  rarefied  air,  Charles 
immediately  constructed  the  first  balloon  ever 
made  capable  of  holding  hydrogen  gas,  with 
wbich  an  aeronant  sncct^sfully  ascended,  Ang. 
2,  1788.  Charles  afterward  made  an  aEro- 
static  voyage  himself,  rising  to  the  height  of 
7,000  ft.  He  invented  the  megascope  and  oth- 
er ingenions  optical  instruments,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  librarian  of 
the  institute,  and  had  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cabinets  in  Enrope. 

CHIBLES  Crrv,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Yirgmia, 
bounded  S.  by  James  river,  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Ohickahominy ;  area,  184  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,975,  of  whom  3,153  were  colored.  It  was  one 
of  the  eight  original  shires  into  which  Vir^nia 
was  divided  in  1634.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  65,269  bnshels  of  wheat,  111,244 
of  Indian  com,  and  47,678  of  oats.  There 
were  855  horses,  880  milch  cows,  926  otiier 
cattle,  and  3,903  ewine.  Capital,  Charles  City 
Court  House. 

CHARLES  mx,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota, 
having  the  Missouri  river  on  its  S.  W.  border; 
pop.  in  1870,  153,  of  whom  117  were  civilized 
Indians.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
8,810  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  and  1,316  of  po- 
tatoes. The  value  of  live  stock  was  ¥32,350. 
Capital,  Greenwood. 

CHARLES  RITER,  a  stream  rising  in  Worces- 
ter CO.,  Mass.,  and  flowing  through  Norfolk  and 
Middlesex  counties  into  Boston  harbor.  The 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Hopkinton,  Milford, 
Bellingham,  Franklin,  Medww,  Medfleld,  Sher- 
burne, Dover,  Dedham,  Needham.  Katick, 
Newton,  Waltham,  Watertown,  Brigaton,  and 
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Cambridge.  It  affords  nnmorous  sites  for  mills 
and  factories,  and  is  navigable  to  Watertown, 
7  m.  W.  of  Boston.  The  lower  part  of  its 
course  is  the  favorite  training  place  of  the  boat 
clubs  of  Harvard  university.  It  is  now  (1878) 
proposed  to  draw  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
rivei'  an  additional  supply  of  water  for  Boston, 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a  name  given  to  the  con- 
stellation TJrsa  Mqor,  or  the  Great  Bear,  often 
called  also  the  Dipper.  The  literal  meaning 
of  the  name  is  the  rustic's  wagom  and  some 
fancied  resemblance  doubtless  was  the  occasion 
of  its  use, 

CQAKLESTON,  a  county  of  South  Carolina, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  including  several 

islands,  of  which  the  lai^st  isEdisto;  

1,906  sq.  r  '     ""■"  ■" 

60,603  wet 

it  on  the  north,  and  it  is  drained  by  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  which  unite  to  form  the  harbor 
of  Charleston.  The  other  chief  river  is  the 
Edisto,  and  there  are  numerous  mlets,  inclu- 
ding, besides  Charleston  harbor,  the  N.  and  S. 
Edisto  and  S.  Santee,  which  are  generally  navi- 
gable by  small  ci-aft.  The  coast  is  broken  by 
several  bays  and  protected  by  a  stretch  of  sandy 
islands.  The  siuiace  ia  low,  level,  and  in  some 
places  exposed  to  inundation.  The  soil  em- 
braces every  variety,  from  the  richest  alluvial 
mould  to  the  most  sterile  sand.     There  are 


raised  along  the  rivers  and  coast.  Formerly 
indigo,  tobacco,  silk,  and  wine  were  exten- 
sively produced.  The  ohve,  orange,  and  lemon 
have  been  found  to  mature  in  the  open  air, 
though  cut  down  by  occasional  severe  winters. 
The  palmetto  and  the  pine  are  among  the  in- 
digenous forest  trees.  The  South  Carolina 
railroad,  which  terminates  at  Charleston  city, 
rnns  through  this  cotmty,  and  also  the  Savan- 
nah and  Ch^leston  and  the  Northeastern 
railroads.  A  communication  between  the  San- 
tee and  Cooper  rivers  has  been  opened  by  a 
canal  22  m.  long.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  170,087  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
24,110  of  peas  and  beans,  62,984  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 5,613  bales  of  cotton,  and  4,339,217  lbs. 
of  rice.  There  were  1,044  horses,  1,230  mules 
and  asses,  2,565  milch  cows,  4,321  other  cat- 
tle. 2,869  sheep,  and  10,390  swine.  Capital, 
Charleston, 

CHARLESTON,  a  city,  the  capital  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  of  Kanawha  county,  on  the  Kana- 
wha river,  60  m,  from  its  mouth  and  at  its 
confluence  with  Elk  river,  233  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Richmond,  and  ISO  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Wheeling; 
pop.  in  1870,  3,163,  of  whom  761  were  colored. 
The  Kanawha  is  800  yards  wide  here,  and  is 
navigable  throughout  the  year.  The  valley  of 
this  river  is  rich  in  salt,  coal,  iron,  and  timber, 
and  Charleston  is  a  central  point  for  the  work- 
ing and  shipping  of  these  articles.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city  are  10  salt  furnaces;  more 
salt  is  made  here  annually  than  at  any  other 
point  in  the  country  except  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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They  are  aitnated  in  the  Kanawha  Salines,  be- 
ginning about  2  m.  above  Charleston,  and  es- 
tending  up  the  river  on  both  sides  for  10  m. 
A  great  variety  of  coal  is  found  in  abundance, 
audi  aa  cannel,  splint,  and  ail  Iiinds  of  bitu- 
minous coaJs,  Locks  and  dams  are  in  process 
of  construction  on  Elk  river  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  coal  and  timber  that  abound  along  its 
banks  for  over  100  m.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  railroad,  which  is  designed  i 
tiie  great  throi^h  routes  between  the  east  and 
west,  passes  through  Oharieston.  The  North- 
ern and  Sonthem  West  "Viprinia  railroad,  in 
progre^  terminates  here.  The  state  liouse  is 
a  capacious  stone  building,  138  ft.  long,  58 
wide,  and  140  high,  erected  in  1870  at  a  cost, 
including  land,  of  about  $60,000.  The  other 
state  institutions  are  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
The  manufacturii^  establishments  comprise  3 
iron  founderiea  with  machine  works  attached  to 
each,  4  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  cabinet  fac- 
tory, 2  f^tories  for  making  staves  and  head- 
ings for  salt  and  Hour  bai'rels,  a  pump  fiietory, 
a  mineral  water  factory,  2  large  Somt  mills, 
and  a  woollen  faotoiy.  There  are  a  high 
school  called  tlie  Charleston  institute,  a  public 
school,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  sev- 
eral private  Hchoola.  There  are  8  churches, 
4  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal. The  Beat  of  government  was  removed 
from  TVIieeling  to  Charleston  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  1869,  which  went  into  effect 
April  30,  1810. 

CUlBLGSTOBr,  the  chief  commercial  city  of 
South  Caro"" 
Charleston 

W.,  100  m.  8.  S.  E.  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
the  state,  82  m.  N.  E.  of  Savannah,  6a,,  and 
465  ra.  S.  8.  W.  of  Washington,  D.  0.  It 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  which  here  unite  and  form  a 
spacious  harbor.  These  rivers  run  a  parallel 
course  for  nearly  6  m.,  widening  as  they  ap- 
proaidi  the  sea,  thus  gradually  narrowing  the 
site  of  the  city  into  a  peninsida.  The  city  b 
built  upon  low  and  level  land,  and  to  one  ap- 
proaching by  water  seems  to  rise  from  tlie  sea. 
The  harbor  is  a  large  estuary  extending  about 
7  m.  8.  E.  to  the  Atlantic,  with  an  average 
width  of  2  m.  It  is  landlocked  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept an  entrance  of  about  a  mile  in  width.  S. 
of  this  entrance,  extending  along  the  coast,  is 
Uorris  island,  about  5  m.  long  and  3  m.  wide. 
The  width  of  fJie  inner  harbor  at  its  mouth  is 
something  over  a  mUe.  The  passage  is  de- 
fended by  four  fortresses.  On  the  right  hand, 
at  the  entrance,  is  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's 
island,  occupying  the  sit*  of  the  fort  which,  on 
June  28,  17T6,  beat  off  the  British  fleet  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker.  On  the  left  hand,  raised  upon 
a  shoal  in  the  harbor,  and  directly  covering  the 
channel,  is  Fort  Snmter.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  city,  and  but  a  mile  ft-om  it,  is  Castle 
Pinckney,  covering  the  crest  of  a  mud  shoal, 
and  facing  the  entrance.    A  little  8.  of  Pinck- 


ney is  Fort  Ripley,  a  small  square  work,  built 
in  1863.  On  the  8.  side  of  the  harbor,  about 
li  m.  from  the  city,  are  the  rains  of  Fort 
Johnson.  The  outer  harbor,  lying  within  tlie 
bar,  extends  from  Sullivan's  island  to  the  south 
channel,  below  the  ligbthonse,  a  distance  of  6 
ra.  The  bar  consists  of  successive  ranges  of 
sand  banks,  which  stretch  away  before  the  en- 
trance for  several  leagoes ;  and  as  these  ranges 
consist  in  part  of  quicksand,  they  are  liable,  from 
storms  and  undercurrents,  to  occasional  change 
of  locality,  greatly  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
pilotage.  Between  these  successive  ranges  of 
sand  are  formed  several  channels  of  varying 
depths  of  water.  There  are  four  of  these  chan- 
aels:  the  ship  channel,  with  16  ft.  water  at  ebb; 
the  small  or  middle  channel,  with  14  ft. ;  Law- 
ford's,  or  the  south  channel,  with  10  ft. ;  and 
Mafflt's,  close  to  the  shores  of  Sullivan's  island. 
The  ^ip  channel  is  11}  m.  from  the  city,  the 
middle  H.  while  that  of  Maffitt  is  still  nearer. 
The  approach  to  the  coast  is  easy,  the  shoaling 
gradual,  and  with  proper  care  and  good  sea- 
manship the  soundings  alone  would  assure  the 
mariner  of  safety.  The  lights  along  the  const 
of  this  district  bepn  at  Cape  Roman;  there 
is  a  light  at  Bull's,  and  floating  lights  and 
bell  lK>ats  contribute  to  disarm  all  the  dangers 
of  the  coast.  The  lighthouse  at  the  entrance 
of  Charleston  harbor  is  on  Lighthouse  island, 
and  W.  of  the  siiip  channel,  Int.  32°  41'  55" 
N.,  Ion.  V9°  52'  29''  W.  ITie  tower  is  of  brick, 
110  ft.  high;  tlie  light  is  at  as  elevation  of 
133  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance,  in  good  weather,  of  20  nautical  miles. 
The  beacon  in  front  of  the  main  light  is  visible 
at  a  distance  of  10  nautical  miles.  The  height 
of  the  light  above  the  sea  level  is  50  ft.  There 
are  beacons  also  on  Morris  and  Sullivan's  isl- 
ands, at  Fort  Sumter,  Castle  Pinckney,  Mount 
Pleasant,  and  on  the  battery  at  White  point, 
all  within  the  harbor.  From  the  entrance  of 
the  middle  channel  a  full  view  of  the  city  is 
obtained,  guided  by  the  spire  of  St.  Michael's 
church,  which  bears  ft'om  this  pomt  about  N. 
63°  W.  The  aui-rounding  country  is  noted  for 
the  picturesque  character  of  its  scenery.  Rice 
and  cotton  fields,  oaks,  magnolias,  myrtles, 
and  jasmines  abound  in  profuaon.  On  Sulli- 
van's island  are  many  cottages  owned  by  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Charleston  and  vicinity, 
and  occupied  by  tliem  during  the  summer. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Charleston  in 
1873  was  65-5°;  total  rainfall,  68-88  inches; 
prevailing  wind,  southwest.  The  mean  tem- 
perature in  January  was  45°,  February  485°, 
March  51°,  April  65-6°,  May  74'e°,  June  79'7°, 
July  84-l°,  August  81 '8°,  September  77-8°,  Oc- 
tober 69°,  Kovemher  59°,  December. 49°. — 
The  population  in  1800  was  18,711;  1810, 
24,711;  1820,  24,780;  1830,  30,289;  1840, 
29,261 ;  1850,  42,985 ;  1860,  40,619,  of  whom 
17,148  were  colored;  1870,  48,956,  of  whom 
22,749  were  colored.  Only  4,892  of  the  total 
population  in  1871  were  foreigners.  There  were 
6,861  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  7' 14  persons 
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to  each,  and  9,098  families,  with  an.  average  of 
5-38  persons  to  each.  There  were  18,705  per- 
sons engaged  in  mechanical  occupations,  9,649 
in  professional  and  personal  services,  4,929  in 
manufactures  and  mining,  3,496  in  trade  and 
transportation,  and  331  in  agriculture.  The 
corporate  limits  of  Charleston  extend  from 
Battery  or  White  point,  on  the  extreme  south- 
ern verge  of  the  city,  to  an  arbitrary  line  on  the 
north,  folly  three  miles  above.  The  city  cov- 
ers a  large  extent  of  territory.  The  dwell- 
ings are  generally  isolated,  having  large  open 
gronnds  on  every  side.  The  city  is  laid  out 
with  tolerable  regularity.  The  streets,  with 
few  exceptions,  cross  at  right  aisles.  The  two 
principal.  King  and  Meeting,  run  N.  and  S., 
nearly  parallel,  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
but  converge  to  intersection  near  the  nortbera 
limits.  The  cross  streets  est«nd  from  E.  to  W., 
from  Cooper  to  Ashley  river,  and  are  generally 
narrow,  Tlie  principal  streets  are  well  paved 
and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  bride  or  wood.  There  are  few  regular  blocks 
or  rows  of  huiidings,  and  no  uniformity;  hut 
what  is  lost  in  this  respect  is  gained  in  variety, 
and,  with  fine  gardens,  open  plats  of  shrub- 
bery, shade  and  fruit  trees,  creepers,  vines,  the 
magnolia,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  and  the  pride  of 
India,  ^rdling  the  white  dwellings  and  the 
green  vei'andahs,  the  etfect  is  h^hly  pictu- 
resque. There  are  few  pahlic  squares,  and  these 
are  generally  small.  The  Battery  is  a  popular 
promenade,  lying  near  the  water's  edge  and 
commanding  an  eitensive  view  of  the  bay;  it 
is  surrounded  by  fine  private  residences.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  orphan  house, 
with  its  spacious  grounds;  the  new  custom 
house,  which  has  been  in  process  of  construc- 
tion for  several  years;  the  city  hall,  comer  of 
Broad  and  Meeting  streets;  and  the  medical 
college  and  Eoper  hospital,  in  Queen  street. 
Tlie  academy  of  music,  corner  of  Kii^  and 
Market  streets,  which  was  converted  to  its 
present  use  in  13S9,  is  one  of  the  finest  theatres 
in  the  south.  It  has  a  front  of  60  ft.,  is  231  ft. 
deep,  T5  ft.  high,  and  cost  $160,000.    Besides 


the  theatre,  with  accommodations  for  1  200 

fiersons,  it  has  two  large  halls  f  r  concerts 
ectures,  and  public  meetings  &t  llichael  a 
church  is  a  uot^d  edifice  built  m  l'~52  A  fine 
vieiv  of  the  sea  and  the  shores  may  he  obtained 
from  the  tower,  which  contains  a  chime  of 
bells,  and  can  be  seen  far  out  at  sea.  St 
Philip's  church  (Episcopal),  in  Church  street, 
is  the  oldest  church  establishment  in  Charles- 
ton, but  the  present  edifice  is  not  quite  so  old 
as  that  of  St.  Michael's.  Interred  in  the  adjoin- 
ing graveyard  are  the  bodies  of  many  not«d  per- 
sons, iucluding  Gadsden,  Eutiedge,  and  Pinck- 
ney.  Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  John  0.  Cal- 
houn, consistmg  of  a  plain  gi-anite  slab  sup- 
jjorted  by  walls  of  brick  and  bearing  the  in- 
scription "Calhoun."  Jnst  outside  of  the  city, 
on  the  N.  boundary,  is  the  Magnolia  cemetery, 
in  which  there  are  some  fine  monuments.  The 
railroads  centring  in  Oliarleston  ai'e  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Charleston,  the  Northeastern,  ex- 
tending from  Oharlestou  to  Florence,  and  the 
South  Carolina,  extending  to  Augusta,  Ga. 
There  is  a  tri-weekly  line  of  eight  steamers 
running  to  New  York,  and  tiiei-e  are  two  steam- 
ers each  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton. There  are  also  steamers  to  Savannah  and 
Florida,  and  to  various  points  on  tlie  Sonth 
Carolina  coast.  The  different  partaof  the  city  are 
connected  by  lines  of  street  cars  and  omnibuses. 
— Charleston  is  the  nearest  of  the  important 
southern  ports  to  the  northern  cities,  and  is  the 
first  harbor  having  ample  room  and  good  an- 
chorage reached  by  sontiiward-bound  vessels 
on  the  long  stretch  from  the  Chesapeake.  It  is 
the  principal  shipping  port  of  the  state  and  ad- 
jacent country.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
18T1,  tiie  value  of  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries was  $621,659 ;  exports  to  foreign  ports, 
$12,387,524.  Included  in  the  expoi-ts  were 
5,084  bales  of  sea  island  cotton,  valued  at 
^29,892,  and  173,643  of  upland  cotton,  valued 
at  $11,195,972.  There  entered  from  foreign 
countries  51  American  vessels,  13,039  tons,  and 
106  foreign  vessels,  88,065  tons;  oleai-ed  for 
foreign  ports,  64  American  vessels,  35,813  tons. 
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and  120  foreign  vessels,  48,726  tons ;  entered 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  483  vessels,  847,781 
tons:  cleared,  430vessel9,  318,801  tons;  fes- 
tered, enrolled,  and  licensed,  160  vessels,  8,270 
tons,  of  whioh  19  with  atonnage  of  3,5i8were 
steamers.  During  the  year  there  were  huilt 
13  vessels  of  308  tons.  The  total  exports  for 
the  year  ending  Ang.  31,  1872,  were  valned  at 
$10,927,986,  and  the  imports  at  $784,471.  The 
total  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  was  152,  of  6,008  tons.  The  most  im- 
portant article  of  export  is  cotton.  In  the  ex- 
tent of  this  trade  Charleston  ranks  nest  to 
New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Its  amount  for 
a  series  of  years  ending  Aug.  31  is  shown  in 
the  followir^  statement : 
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Between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  total  exports 
are  shipped  to  foreign  ports,  chiefly  those  of 
England  and  France,  and  the  remainder  to 
northern  ports  of  the  United  States.  Eice  also 
enters  largely  into  the  commerce  of  the  city, 
the  exports  in  1872  amounting  to  42,574 
tierces;  1871,  48,917;  1870,  88,688;  1869, 
35,609 ;  1867,  22,333.  In  1872,  18,460,889  ft. 
of  lumber  were  shipped,  15,728,467  in  1871, 
18,205,066  in  1870,  and  18,558,653  in  1869. 
Hava]  stores  form  a  leading  article  of  com- 
merce, the  expoitsin  1873  amounting  to  147,910 
barrels.  The  wholesale  trade  of  Charlestonhas 
greatly  increased  since  the  war.  In  1873  the 
sales  of  dry  goods  amounted  to  $3,000,000 ; 
boots  and  shoes,  $1,200,000;  clothing,  $400,- 
000 ;  drugs  aai  medicines,  $876,000 ;  hats  and 
caps,  $175,000.  In  1878  Charleston  had  3  nur 
tional  banks  and  4  state  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate ijaid-up  ca]}ttal  of  $3,930,000,  and  cun'ent 
deposits  amounting  to  $1,590,000;  and  4  sav- 
ings banks,  with  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
$1,155,990.  The  manufacture  of  ferlilizers  from 
the  valuable  beds  of  marl  and  phosphate  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  has  since  1868  been  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  important  indnstries  in  the 
city.  In  1873  there  were  6  factories  in  and 
near  the  city,  employing  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
The  shipments  of  fertilizers  have  advanced  from 
3  tons  in  1867  to  27,355  tons  in  1871,  and  30,- 
•646  tons  in  the  fii-st  six  months  of  1872.  In 
connection  with  this  bnsiness  the  manufaotnre 
of  sulphuric  add  is  extensively  carried  on. 
Five  of  the  establishments  mentioned  above 
have  acid  chambers,  and  from  1869  to  July  I, 
1872,  manufactured  10,614  tons  of  sulphuric 
acid,  valued  at  $350,300.  The  exports  of  crude 
phosphate  rook  from  Charleston  and  Beaufort 
from  Jan.  1, 1807,  to  Jnly  1, 1872,  amounted  to 
306,306  tons,  valued  at  $1,460,000;  of  this 
amount  90,325  tons  were  shipped  to  foreign 


and  116,080  tons  to  domestic  ports.  The 
amount  consumed  by  local  companies  during 
this  period  was  30,110  tons,  valued  at  $350,000. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  total  nnm- 
ber  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  Charles- 
ton county,  which  were  chiefly  in  the  city, 
was  224,  using  54  steam  endues  of  1,140  horse 
power,  and  employing  2,679  hands.  The  capi- 
tal invested  amonnted  to  $1,538,539;  wages 
paid  during  the  year,  $616,962;  value  of  ma- 
terials consumed,  $1,364,731;  of  products, 
$3,431,763.  The  chief  establishments  were 
18  bakeries,  13  manufactories  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  2  of  fertilizers,  8  of  flour,  15  of  sawed 
lumber,  7  of  maehinery,  13  of  tar  and  turpen- 
tine, and  7  establisliments  for  shipbuilding  and 
repairing.  Among themost important indnsti-ial 
establishments  iu  Charleston  are  the  capacious 
mills  for  removing  tlie  husk  from  rice  and  pre- 
paring the  grmn  for  market.  A  lai^  proportion 
of  the  rice  crop  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
is  cleaned  at  these  mills,  which  turn  out  about 
80,000  tierces  per  annum.  There  are  3  of 
these  mills,  employing  a  capital  of  about  $600,- 
000.— The  city  is  divided  mto  8  wards.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  18  alder- 
men. The  Are  department  comprises  14  en- 
gine companies,  6  having  steam  Are  en^nes, 
and  one  liook  and  ladder  company.  Among 
the  charitable  institutions  are  an  almshouse, 
dispensaries,  the  orphan  house  for  both  seses, 
which  usually  has  about  200  tomatDS,  Shaw's 
orphan  asylum,  and  the  Roper  hospital.  The 
schools  of  the  city  are  under  the  control  of  8 
commis^oners  elected  by  the  people  and  a 
superintendent  chosen  by  the  commissioners. 
In  1872  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
was  12,737,  of  whom  5,068  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  There  were  8  public  schools 
(5  grammar  and  8  primary),  with  64  male  and 
i  female  teachers,  and  2,620  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, and  a  high  school  with  65  pupils.  The 
total  school  expenditures  amounted  to  $40,463, 
of  which  $30,813  was  for  teachers'  wages. 
There  are  also  several  private  schools  and  a 
school  connected  with  the  Catholic  convent. 
Charleston  college,  founded  in  1787,  in  1872 
had  5  instructors,  50  students,  and  a  library 
of  6,000  volumes.  The  medical  college  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  had  9  professors.  The 
Charleston  library  society,  founded  in  1748, 
has  14,000  volumes,  and  the  apprentices'  library 
is  a  valuable  collection.  There  are  8  ddly,  2 
tri-weekly,  3  semi-weekly,  and  6  weekly  news- 
papers, and  8  montlily  periodicals.  The  city 
has  a  literary  and  a  scientific  society,  and 
several  social  oi^anizations.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  l»ard  of  trade  are  influ- 
ential bodies.  There  are  14  lodges  and  6 
chapters  of  freemasons,  and  6  lodges  and  5 
encampments  of  odd  feDows.  Tlie  totnl  num- 
ber of  churches  is  39,  embracing  the  following 
denominations:  10  Episcopal,  of  which  2  are 
for  colored  persons;  7  Methodist,  of  which  4 
are  colored;  7  Roman  Catholic;  6  Presby- 
terian, including  1  colored;  4  Baptist,  of  which 
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2  are  colored  ;  3  Lutheran,  1  Unitarian,  and  1 
Huguenot. — Charleston  was  ori^nally  settled 
about  167S,  by  an  English  colony  under  Wil- 
liam Sayle,  who  became  the  first  governor. 
He  first  attemfited  a  settlement  at  Beaufort, 
but  abandoned  this  place  in  consequence  of  its 
insecurity.  It  was  too  easily  accessible  by  sea, 
raid  too  difficult  of  defence  in  a  period  when 
England  had  several  maritime  competitors. 
Bayle  transplanted  his  colony  nest  to  the  W, 
side  of  Ashley  river.  After  his  death  another 
removal  took  place,  and  the  colonists  passed 
over  E.  of  the  river,  and  planted  themselves  on 
theW.  bank  of  theOooper;  and  Oyster  Point  he- 
came  Charleston.  Its  history  from  that  period 
to  the  dose  of  the  revolution,  nearly  100  years, 
is  one  of  curious  and  remarkable  interest. 
Charleston  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  chief 
jilaces  of  the  south  to  assert  a  common  cause 
withandforthecolonies.  It  was  the  first  to  as- 
sert its  own  independence,  and  to  make  a  con- 
stifBlJon  for  itself.  It  was  thrice  attempted  by 
the  enemy :  first  in  the  assault  by  Sir  Peter  Par- 
ker and  Gen.  Clinton  onthe  palmetto  fort  (since 
Fort  Moultrie)  at  Sullivan's  island,  in  1776,  when 
the  British  fleet  and  army  were  beaten  off,  and 
almost  destroyed'  next  by  the  attempted  wup 
de  mmn,  of  Gen.  Prevost,  in  1779 ;  and  thirdly, 
in  the  regular  investment  of  the  city  by  Sir 
Henry  Olmton,  when  it  stood  a  siege  of  six 
weela  by  13,000  British  regulars,  and  suc- 
cumbed at  last  to  overwhelming  force,  May  12, 
1780.  The  city  was  evaouted  by  the  British 
Dec.  14, 1782.  Charleston  was  the  leading  city 
both  in  the  nullification  movement  (see  South 
Oaboliha)  and  in  the  incipient  stage  of  south- 
ern secession.  Open  hostilities  in  the  civil 
war  began  at  Charleston  with  the  bombardnient 
of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  confederates  on  April  13, 
ISfll.  (See  FoHT  Sumtee.)  From  this  time 
nntil  the  spring  of  1895  the  city  remained  in 
possession  of  ^e  confederates.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1863  preparations  were  made  for  a 
naval  attack  upon  the  fortifications  in  Charles- 
ton harbor ;  and  on  April  6  the  federal  fleet  of 
9  iron-ciads,  carrying  30  guns,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Dn  Pont,  crossed  the  bar  and  entered 
the  harbor.  The  fortifications  in  the  harbor 
were  formidable,  conasting  of  the  forts  and 
numerous  batteries  well  mounted  with  heavy 
guns.  Moreover,  the  channel  between  Fort 
Sumter  and  Sullivan's  island  was  obstructed  by 
a  tight  hawser  buoyed  np  by  floating  casks,  to 
whioli  were  attached  torpedoes  and  other  sub- 
marine obstacles,  while  impassable  rows  of  piles 
had  been  driven  in  the  channel  between  Fort 
8umt«r  and  Cnmmings  point.  The  attack  was 
made  on  the  7th,  when  the  gunboats  were  sub- 
jected to  sach  a  terrific  fire  from  all  the  forts 
that  they  were  soon  compelled  to  withdraw. 
Morris  island  and  the  entrance  to  Charleston 
harbor  having  been  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  Gillmore,  occa- 
sional shots  were  directed  against  Charleston. 
Upon  the  surrender  of  Columbia,  the  state 
capital,  to  Gen.  Sherman  on  Feb.  17,  18fifl, 
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Cliarlostou  was  evacuated  by  the  confederate 
forces,  all  the  public  buildings,  stores,  cotton 
warehouses,  shipping,  &c.,  having  been  fired  by 
order  of  Gen.  Hardee,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  city.  On  the  18th  Chai-leston  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  federal  troops,  who  exerted 
themselves  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Dui-ing 
the  war  many  buildings  were  destroyed,  and 
the  towers  and  steeples  of  churches  riddled 
with  shot  and  shell.  Bosiness  and  trade  were 
paralyzed.  Since  its  close  rapid  prepress  has 
been  made  in  the  work  of  rebuilding,  and  in 
every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  In 
1873,  $473,800  was  spent  for  new  buildings  and 
repairs  in  the  city,  besides  $177,509  for  wmilar 
purposes  on  Sullivan's  island. 

CHIUJSTOWN  (Indian,  Muhmiun),  o.  city  of 
Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  the  state,  separated  from  Boston  on 
the  south  by  Charles  river.  It  occupies  &  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  Charles  and  Mystic,  con- 
necting on  the  nortliwest  with  the  mainland 
at  SomerviUe  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  Ori- 
jpnally  the  territory  was  large,  but  Wohum, 
Stoneham,  Burlington,  Somerville,  Maiden, 
much  of  Medford,  and  portions  of  Cambridge, 
Arlii^;ton,  and  Reading  have  been  taken  from 
it,  leaving  Oharlestown  in  e^ent  the  smallest 
town  in  the  state.  It  is  connected  with  Boston 
by  the  Charles  river  and  Warren  bridges,  com- 
pleted in  1786  and  1828  respectively,  so  that 
the  two  places  form  but  one  commnnity 
for  most  social  and  business  purposes.  It  is 
also  connected  with  Chelsea  by  the  Chelsea 
bridge,  with  East  Cambridge  by  the  Prison 
Point  bridge,  and  with  Maiden  by  the  Maiden 
brid^.  Horse  cars  run  to  Boston  and  the 
a^oming  towns,  and  the  Eastern,  Fitchburg, 
and  Boston  and  Maine  rmlroads  pass  through 
the  city.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  population  has  exhibited  a  steady  growth. 
In  1800  it  was  3,751 ;  1810, 4,959 ;  1830,  6,591 ; 
1830,  8,783;  1840,  11,484;  1850,  17,31C;  1860, 
25,065;  1870,  28,828.  Of  the  population  in 
1870,  6,834  were  foreigners.  The  peninsula  is 
about  1^  m.  long.  The  surface  is  very  uneven,and 
near  the  centre  rises  into  two  eminences,  known 
as  Bunker  and  Breed's  hills.  The  streets  are 
generally  spacious  and  finely  shaded.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  Mfdn,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
Medford  streets,  which,  starting  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity, extend  the  whole  length  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  joining  at  the  ne<i  form  a  broad 
avenue,  which  passes  on  into  Somerville. 
These,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula,  are 
crossed  with  considerable  r^jularity  by  other 
streets  passing  from  the  Mystic  to  the  Charles, 
while  the  8.  portion  is  more  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  city  is  for  the  most  part  handsomely  built. 
Oharlestown  is  chiefly  known  as  the  sea.t  of  the 
Massachusetts  state  prison,  of  a  United  States 
navy  yard,  and  of  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
The  state  prison  is  upon  a  low  point  of  land, 
known  as  Prison  point,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  city.  The  walls  are  washed  on  the  west 
and  north  by  tide  water.   It  was  built  in  1805, 
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but  has  since  been  much  improved  and  enlarg- 
ed, and  contaiDS  660  cells,  with  14  solitary 
ones  for  punishment,  a  chapel,  hospital,  school 
room,  workshops,  storehonses,  &e.  This  insti- 
tution, which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  Gountr]',  is  conducted  on  the  congregate 
system,  the  convicts  working  together  in  shops 
daring  the  day,  hnt  being  separated  at  night 
The  labor  is  let  to  conti-ootors,  the  prisoners 
being  employed  in  shoeraaking,  hlflcksmithing, 
bronzing,  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes, 
chains,  iron  bedsteads,  spring  beds,  and  in 
foundery  work.  There  is  a  library  of  over 
3,000  volumes,  a  Sunday  school  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  over  100,  and  aft  evenii^ 
school  attended  by  140  prisoners.  The  whole 
number  of  convicts  in  prison  during  the  year 
ending  Sept.  SO,  1872,  was  703,  of  whom  160 
were  received  during  the  year;  discharged, 
122 ;  died,  19 ;  in  prison  at  the  end  of  the  year 
G62  of  whom  S83  were  nati\  s  ISJlure 


and.  -10  w    e  colored 

'  e  number  of  officers  was  88 
The  total  expenditure  dnrmg  the  year  amount 
ed  to  $134,560  21 ;  the  total  receipts  reached 
the  sum  of  $149,195  44,  of  which  |136,010  33 
were  the  earnings  of  convicts ;  net  income  of 
the  prison,  $14,635  23.  The  net  income  aver- 
ages about  $20,000  a  year.  The  price  o])tained 
for  the  labor  of  each  convict  averages  99  cents 
a  day.  The  number  of  convicts  in  prison  Feb. 
15,  1878',  was  685.  The  navy  yard,  established 
in  1798,  is  on  the  N.  ade  of  Charles  river,  at 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  city ;  it  is  enclosed  by 
a  high  wall  of  great  strength,  and  covers  about 
60  acres.  The  yard  contains  several  dwell- 
ing houses,  numerous  storehouses,  ropewalts, 
machine  shops,  ship  houses,  cannon  founderies, 
&c  The  dry  dock,  which  was  opened  in  1833, 
is  341  ft.  long,  80  broad,  SO  deep,  and  cost  $670,- 
000.  Some  of  the  best  ships  of  the  national 
marine  have  been  buUt  at  this  yard,    Bnnker 


Hill  monument,  221  ft.  high  coispifuju-Iv 
situated  on  Breed's  hill,  itselt  75  ft  aho^e  the 
sea,  commands  on  extensive  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  mm,ii  report  d  to  by 
visitors.  (See  Bdneeb  Hill.) — Chailestuim 
forms  a  pai-t  of  the  Boston  customs  district, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  businc)is  The 
principal  manufactories  are  2  of  steam  boilers, 
3  of  cabinet  ware,  1  of  cameras,  1  of  sashei, 
dooi's,  and  blinds,  1  of  masts  and  spars,  1  of 
pumps  and  Mocks,  I  of  shoe  bindmgs,  1  of 
soap,  1  of  soap  stone,  1  of  tables,  2  of  varnish, 
1  of  wooden  ware,  1  boi>kbindery,  1  briBS  and 
copper  fonndery,  1  brewery,  1  distillerv,  4 
leather-cnrrying  establishments,  3  grist  nulls, 
1  iron  foundery,  9  establishments  for  dressing 
and  coloring  morocco,  and  1  tannery  The 
Gharlestown  gas  company  has  a  capital  of 
1400,000.  There  are  3  national  banks  with 
$600  000  capital;  S  Savings  banks,  with  de- 

uitnetO$4    oS(i49;andl 

fire  msurance  company- 
Ji^ailestuvn  has  beep 
onneeted  with  the  ice 


ally  laden  with  thai 
icle  at  it  vharves. 
1 1  city  IS  d  ded  into 
ards.  The  govern- 
ent  IS  vested  in  a 
yor  a  1  >ard  of 
ildenuen  onsieting  of 
from  each  ward, 
a  d  a  comm  n  council 
of  6  from  eacVi  ward. 
The  poh  e  department 
c  ns  sts  of  a  cliief  of 
pol  ce  a  c  ]>tain,  a 
i  eutenai  t  31  police- 
men and  14  s  bstitutes 
a  d  spec  a!  policemen. 
The  file  department  is 
under  the  charge  of  a 
tants  and  a  secretary. 
et  ginei  6  1  nse  com- 
j  ■m  es,  and  a  ho  k  and  ladder  eon  pnny.  The 
citj  IS  supphed  with  water  fiom  Mystic  lake  in 
Medford,  5  m.  disUmt.  It  was  first  introduced 
in  1864.  Among  the  charities  are  the  Charles- 
town  poor's  fund,  founded  by  Eichard  Russell 
in  1674,  and  now  amountmg  to  about  $23,000, 
the  Winchester  home  for  aged  and  indigent 
women,  and  the  Devens  benevolent  society 
{organized  in  1819  under  the  name  of  the 
female  benevolent  society).  Other  institutions 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  oiiildren's  home 
association,  the  young  men's  Christian  associa- 
tion, and  a  working  men's  trading  association. 
The  schools  are  nnder  the  charge  of  a  board, 
consisting  of  the  mayor,  a  secretary,  treasurer, 
superintendent,  and  6  members  from  each 
ward.  They  have  under  their  management  a 
high  school,  6  grammar,  88  pi^ary,  and  3 
intermediate   schools,    and   a   select    school. 
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There  are  13  male  and  101  female  ucnuunio; 
average  attendance  about  6,000.  TLe  Howard 
grammar  school,  house,  completed  in  1872, 
cost  $92,000.  The  public  library  was  eatab- 
lished  in  1860,  and  contains  about  15,000  vol- 
umes. There  are  also  four  circulating  libraries 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Tlie  oifry  con- 
tains 18  churches,  viz. :  3  Baptist,  2  Methodist, 
3  Roman  Catholic,  2  Congregational,  I  Episco- 
pal, 1  Independent,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Univer- 
salist. — Oharlestown  dates  from  1828,  though 
Mr.  E,  Frothingham,  the  local  historian  ("  His- 
tory of  Oharlestown,"  1848),  thinks  that  July 
4,  1639,  is  the  only  date  for  the  fomidation  of 
the  town  for  which  any  good  authority  can 
be  adduced.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
8pot«  in  American  history.  A  flourishing  and 
noted  place  in.  the  colonial  period,  it  became 
conspicuous  at  the  very  oommenoement  of  the 
revolution,  as  well  from  political  as  from  mili- 
tary circumstances.  The  British  force  that  fled 
from  Concord  and  Lexington  fell  back  upon 
Oharlestown,  and  Gen,  Gage  threatened  to 
destroy  the  place  if  the  troops  were  molested. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  left  tlieir  homes,  so 
that  on  June  17,  1775,  when  tlie  town  was  de- 
stroyed, not  above  a  tenth  part  of  their  nnm- 
ber  were  present.  The  resolution  to  forlJfy 
Bunker  hill,  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee of  safety,  led  to  the  battle  of  that  name. 
In  the  course  of  this  battle,  and  as  one  of  its 
incidents,  Oharlestown  was  destroyed  by  a 
discharge  of  shells  from  Oopp's  hill  in  Boston, 
and  by  men  who  were  landed  for  the  purpose 
of  firing  the  town.  The  destruction  was  com- 
plete, with  the  eiception  of  a  few  houses. 
About  400  buildings  were  burned,  and  the  value 
of  property  lost  was  estimated  at  over  $500,- 
000.  In  1873  a  proTisionnl  act  for  the  incorpora- 
IJon  of  Oharlestown  with  Boston  on  Jan.  1,1874, 
was  eonflrmed  by  the  vote  of  its  inhabitants. 

CHlRLESroWN,  a  town  of  West  Virginia,  cap- 
ital of  Jefferson  oo.,  on  the  Winchester,  Poto- 
mac, and  Strasburg  division  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  about  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Har- 
per's Ferry :  pop.  in  1870,  1,593,  of  whom  537 
were  colored.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  country.  There  are  three  or  four 
churches,  an  academy,  and  a  bank.  John 
Brown  was  tried  and  esecuted  here  Dec.  2, 
1859. 

GIUBLET,  mcolas  ToDssalnt,  a  French  artist, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1793,  died  there  in  1846.  His 
father  was  a  poor  soldier,  and  he  received  but 
a  scanty  education ;  but  while  employed  in 
registering  recruits  for  the  munidpaUty  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  soldierly  characteristics.  Being  a 
zealous  Bonapartist,  he  lost  Jiis  place  in  1816. 
He  then  studied  under  Gros,  and  soon  produced 
his  first  lithographic  work,  representing  a  Wa- 
terloo grenadier  under  the  popular  title.  La 
Swrde  meurt,  mau  ne  m  rend  pa».  Encouraged 
y  its  great  success,  he  executed  thousands  of 
lithographic  prints  and  drawings  in  water 
colors  and  sepia,  with  humorous,  grotesque, 
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and  graceful  representations  of  the  soldier's 
life,  which  became  exceedingly  popular.  He 
stra^led  with  adversity  till  about  1830,  when, 
after  hU  return  from  a  visit  to  London  witli 
the  painter  GMcault,  he  found  a  more  regular 
and  lucrative  market  for  his  productions ;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  his  admirers,  their  patriotic 
spirit  contributed  nearly  as  much  as  the  songs 


and  afterward  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
At  the  close  of  1833  he  reproduced  the  inci- 
dents of  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp 
from  his  observations  on  the  spot.  His  paint- 
ing, in  1880,  of  an  "Episode  in  the  Retreat 
from  Russia,"  in  the  museum  of  Lyons,  which 
was  regarded  by  Alfred  de  Mnsset  as  a  perfect 
poem,  led  the  government  to  commission  him 
in  1837  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  at  Kehl  by  Moreau  for  the  Versailles 
museum ;  and  his  "  Convoy  of  Wounded  Sol- 
diers halting  in  a  Ravine  "  is  in  that  of  Valen- 
ciennes. In  1838  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  design  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and  intro- 
duced pen  drawing  in  place  of  previous  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  He  also  continued  to 
produce  lithographic  works,  including  53  re- 
nowned illustrations  of  La  vie  civile,  politique- 
et  •m.ilitaire  du  eaporal  Valentin  (1838-'43)^, 
and  500  plates  for  Bourdin's  Memorial  de 
Sainte-HUine  (1841-'2).  Despite  ill  health  he 
was  active  to  the  last.  D.  A.  M.  Raffet  (1804^ 
'60)  and  J.  L.  H.  BellangS  (1800-'66)  were 
among  his  ablest  pupils.  His  Hfe-long  friend' 
CoL  J.  F,  L.  de  La  Combe  published  CAarlet,  m- 

de  son  (euvre  UtTiographique  (Paris,  1858). 

CHAKLETILLE  (early  in  the  middle  ages 
called  Arae  Bemonim  and  CarolopolU),  an  old 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes, 
on  the  Meuse,  about  a  mile  N.  of  MfiziSres, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suspenaou 
bridge,  and  10  m.  H".  W.  of  Sedan ;  pop.  in 
18fl8,  11,344.  It  was  a  military  station  until 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  its  forti- 
fications were  destroyed,  and  subsequently 
the  i-oyal  manufactory  of  arms  was  removed. 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  hie  since  increased. 
It  has  an  active  export  trade  in  wine,  spirits, 
co^,  ii-on,  and  slates;  a  manufactory  of  mus- 
kets, nail  works,  copper  founderies,  and  tan- 
neries; a  commodious  port,  a  public  library 
of  25,000  volumes,  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical 
school,  normal  scliool,  and  theatre. 

CHiRLEVOIX,  a  N,  W.  county  of  Michigan, 
bordering  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  intersect«d 
by  Green  river;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  1,724.  Its  U.  W,  shore  is  deeply  in- 
dented by  Little  Traverse  bay,  and  two  or 
three  considerable  lakes  lie  wholly  or  partly 
within  its  boundaries.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  6,627  bushels  of  wheat,  5,135. 
of  Indian  corn,  8,351  of  oats,  31,310  of  po- 
tatoes, and  18,069  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  The 
value  of  live  stock  was  $3.8,603.  Capital, 
Charlevois. 
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CHABLETorS,  an  K.  county  of  Quebec,  Cana- 
da, bounded  N.  E.  by  tlie  river  Sagnenay,  and 
8.  E.  by  the  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  6,334  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  15,011,  all  but  841  of  French  de- 
scent, and  all  but  9  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Laurentian  mountains,  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  rugged,  and 
some  of  it  mountainous.  The  rivers  Gouffi'e, 
Malbaie,  Menin,  Bouchard,  and  Noire  fell  into 
the  St.  Lawrence;  the  Petit  Saguenay  into  the 
Saguenay.  iNumeroua  lakes  are  interspersed 
over  the  aurfeee.    Capital,  Baie  St.  Paul. 

CIURLETOIS,  nam  Fruftia  XaTler  de,  a 
French  historian,  critic,  and  traveller,  bom  at 
8t  Quentin,  Oct.  39,  1682,  died  at  La  FlSche, 
Feb.  1,  ITGl.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jesus 
in  1888,  and  while  a  scholar  he  was  sent  fo 
Qnebec  in  1705  and  was  employed  for  four 
years  in  teaching^  in  the  college  at  that  place. 
On  completing  his  divinity  studies  he  became 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  France.  After 
publishing  a  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan  he 
returned  to  Otmadain  1T20,  to  write  his  history 
of  that  province.  He  remtuned  for  a  time  at 
Sault  St.  Louis,  where  hia  room  is  still  shown, 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  reaching  the 
Mississippi  by  way  of  the  Illinois,  descended  to 
New  Orleans,  returning  to  France  by  way  of 
Santo  Domingo,  after  two  years'  absence.  In 
1734  he  pubUsbed  a  life  of  Mother  Mary  of  tJie 
Incarnation,  first  superior  of  the  Ursulines  at 
Quebec,  and  from  1733  to  1755  he  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Journal  de  Trevoux.  He 
published  in  succession  a  history  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  a  history  of  Japan,  and  in  1744 
his  Sutoire  de  la  Nowtelle  JSrmice,  which  had 
been  held  haefc  for  nearly  30  years.  With  it  ap- 
peared his  journal  while  in  America,  addressed 
to  the  dueness  de  Lesdiguifere,  which  was  soon 
after  translated  into  English  aud  highly  es- 
teemed. The  history,  though  prtused  and  cited 
by  historical  scholars,  remained  untranslated 
till  recently,  when  an  edition  in  English  was 
published  at  New  York  by  J,  G.  Shea  (6  vols., 
1865-'72).  His  last  work  was  a  history  of 
Paraguay  (1756). 

CHAKLOTTE,  a  S.  county  of  Vir^nia,  bounded 
S.  W,  by  Staunton  river ;  area,  560  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  14,518,  of  whom  9,613  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly.  The  Atlantic, 
Mississippi,  and  Ohio  rdlroad  crosses  the  N. 
*nd,  and  the  Richmond,  Danville,  and  Pied- 
mont road  traverses  the  county.  The  chief 
produotions  in  1870  were  75,194  bushels  of 
wheat,  194,360  of  Indian  com,  118.931  of  oats, 
and  1,964,738  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were 
1,035  horses,  1, 715  milch  cows,  2,506  other 
cattle,  3,233  dieep,  aud  7,234  swine.  Capital, 
Marysville. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  city  of  North  Carolina,  capital 
of  Mecklenburg  co,,  on  Sugar  creek,  125  m. 
W.  S.  W.  of  Ealeigh;  pop.  in  1870,  4,473,  of 
whom  1,880  were  oobred.  The  Charlotte,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Augusta,  the  Wilmington,  Char- 
lotte, and  Rutherford,  and  the  North  Carolina 
railroads  meet  .here.     A  plaok  road  130  m. 
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long  connects  it  with  Fayetteville.  The  oiiy 
is  situated  upon  the  gold  range  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  its  prosperity  is  principally  owing 
to  the  working  of  tne  mines  lu  its  vicinity.  A 
branch  mint  for  coining  gold  was  established 
here  in  1888,  which  up  to  March  3!,  1861, 
when  it  was  closed  by  the  civil  war,  produced 
1,206,954  pieces,  valued  at  $5,048,641  60.  It 
was  reopened  in  1869,  and  up  to  June  30, 1872, 
$50,751  63  in  nnpai-ted  bars  were  produced. 
The  total  deposits  to  that  date  amounted  to 
$5,118,644  89.  Under  the  coinage  act  of  1878, 
this  establishment  ceased  to  be  operated  as  a 
mint,  but  is  continued  as  an  assay  office.  Char- 
lotte contains  several  schools,  churches,  and 
cotton  factories,  and  three  banks  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $700,000.  It  has  two  daily, 
two  tri-weekly,  and  four  weekly  newspapers, 
and  a  monthly  periodical.  The  "Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence"  was  adopted 
here,  May  81,  1775,  The  British  troops  occu- 
pied Charlotte  in  1780,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
the  American  headquarters. 

CHIRLOTTE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  bounded  W.  by  Maine,  S.  W,  by 
the  St.  Croix  river,  and  S.  by  the  bay  of 
Fundy  and  Passamaqnoddy  bay;  area,  l,338i 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S71,  35,882,  of  ivhom  10,703 
were  English  in  origin  or  descent,  10,154 
Irish,  and  4,819  Scotch,  The  town  of  St. 
Stephen  is  the  highest  point  to  which  boats 
can  ascend  the  St.  Croix,  which  is  2  m.  wide 
at  its  mouth.  The  connty  is  traversed  by  the 
Western  Extension,  a  part  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  European,  and  by  the  New  Brunswick 
and  Canada  railways.  The  soil  is  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  found  in  this 
latitude ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  largely  em~ 
ployed  in  ship  building,  fisheries,  and  com- 
merce. St,  Andrews,  the  county  town,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix. 

CHIRLOITE  IHILIE,  a  town  of  the  West  In- 
dies,    6oo  Saiht  Thomas. 

CHiRLOTTE  ACGrSTA,  commonly  called  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  daughter  of  Queen  Caroline 
and  George  IV.,  bom  at  Carlton  house, 
Jan.  7,  1796,  died  at  Claremonl^  Nov.  Q, 
1817.  At  an  early  age  she  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  hisliop  of  Exeter  and  Lady 
Chfford,  and  became  one  of  the  most  accom- 
phshed  princesses  of  her  day.  Tlie  prince  of 
Orange  was  proposed  to  her  as  husband,  but 
she  bestowed  her  afi'ections  niion  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Sase-Coburg,  who  m  1831  became 
king  of  Belgium.  She  married  him  May  3, 
1816,  and  they  took  up  their  residence  at  Olare- 
mont,  where  she  died  after  having  been  de- 
livered of  a  stillborn  child.  Her  death  caused 
universal  grief  in  England.  It  was  said  that 
by  proper  treatment  the  life  of  the  mother  at 
least  might  have  been  saved;  and  the  physician 
who  had  attended  her  committed  suicide  in  de- 
spair. Some  of  her  letters,  published  in  the 
"Quarterly  Review,"  1873,  give  a  touching 
account  of  her  unfortunate  domestic  life  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage. 
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CHlKLOm:  HARBOR,  or  Bom  Crude,  an  in- 
let on  the  W.  coast  of  Florida,  in  Manatee  co., 
about  25  m.  long,  and  from  8  to  10  in.  wide, 
but  only  10  or  13  ft.  deep.  Its  entrance,  which 
lies  between  Boca  Grande  key  and  Gasperilla 
bay,  is  tJiree  quai-ters  of  a  mile  wide  and  6 
fathoms  deep.  This  harbor  is  sheltered  from 
the  sea  by  islands,  and  produces  flue  oysters 
and  a  great  variety  of  tisli  and  wild  fowl. 

CHARLOrTENBDKG,  a  town  of  Prnssia,  in  the 
pi-ovince  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Spree,  connected  with  Berlin  by  a  fine 
promenade  4  m.  long,  which  is  lighted  at 
night;  pop.  in  1871,  19,518.  The  place  takes 
its  name  from  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  queen  of 
Frederick  I.,  who  shortly  before  her  death  in 
1705  caused  a  palace  to  be  bnilt  there.  The 
park,  which  is  dways  open  to  the  public,  con- 
tains Eaach'a  recumbent  statue  of  the  queen, 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  modem  art.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  added  a  new  ch£it«an,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  a  valuable  gallery  of  art,  which, 
especially  the  part  which  contained  the  paint- 
iiigs,  waa  injured  diiriiiL^  the  occupation,  of  the 
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Royal  Palaw,  ChBrlottenMrg- 

plaee  by  the  Auatrians  and  Russians  in  1760. 
There  are  fine  gardens  connected  with  the 
palace.  The  town  is  a  favorite  resort  and 
summer  residence  of  the  Berlinese. 

CHIBLOTTESVILLE,  a  town  of  Virginia,  cap- 
ita! of  Albemarle  oo.,  on  Moore's  creek,  2  m. 
al>OTe  its  entrance  into  Eivanna  river,  and  65 
m.  N.  W.  of  Eichinond ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,838, 
of  whom  1,478  were  colored.  It  is  on  the  Or- 
ange, Alexandria,  and  Manassas,  and  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  railroads.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  university  of  Virginia,  an  institution  plan- 
ned "by  Thomas  Jefferson,  founded  in  1819,  and 
whose  buildings  were  erected  at  an  expense 
of  over  $200,000.  (See  Viboinia,  Univbbsity 
OF.)  A  tri-weekiy  and  two  weekly  newspapers 
are  published  here. 

CHARLOTTETOWIS,  the  capital  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  in  Queen's  co.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  East  river  and  on  the  strait  of  Cumberland, 
42  m.  N.  W.  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia ;  pop.  in 
1871,  8,807.  The  siti,  looking  toward  the 
south,  rises  gently  from  the  water.  The  harbor 
is  good.    The  oolomal  building  ia  of  Nova 


Scotia  freestone.  Among  the  other  principal 
buildings  are  the  post  office,  court  house, 
market,  athenteum,  pnblic  hall,  and  normal 
school ;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  St.  Dunstan,  and 
Methodist  colleges;  a  convent,  lunatic  asylnm, 
government  house,  exchange,  and  jml.  The 
town  is  lighted  with  gas.  Here  is  an  office 
of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
telegraph  company.  Tri-weekly  steamers  ply 
during  the  season  of  navigation  to  Shediac  and 
Pictou,  and  weekly  to  Georgetown,  Port  Sel- 
kirk, Crapaud,  Mount  Stewart,  Port  Hope, 
and  Hawkesbury ;  a  ferry  steamer  crosses  the 
East  river  to  Southport  every  hour.  Com- 
munication with  New  Branswiok  is  made  in 
winter  by  a  small  boat  from  Cape  Traverse  to 
Cape  Tormcntine,  S  m.  distant  Large  exports 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  except  wheat  are  made,  to 
which  are  added  potatoes,  fish,  and  pork. 

CHARLTON,  a  8.  E.  oonnty  of  Georgia,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Satilla  river,  and  separated 
from  Florida  on  the  8.  E.,  S.,  and  8.  W.  by  8t. 
Mary's  river;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  po)).  in  1870, 
1,897,  of  whom  401  were  colored.  Okefenoke 
swamp  occupies  the  W.  part.  The  surface  is 
level  and  sandy.  Tar  and  turpentine  are  man- 
nlactured.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
33,260  bushels  of  Indian  coi-n,  8,474  of  oats, 
18,008  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,110  Ibe.  of  rice, 
and  118  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  228 
horses,  3,044  milch  cows,  4,787  other  cattle, 
and  6,075  swine.    Capital,  Trader's  Hill. 

CHABHA,  intalne,  a  French  philosopher,  bom 
at  La  Charity,  department  of  Ni6vre,  Jan.  15, 
1801,  died  in  Caen,  Ang.  5,  1869.  Atthe  rec- 
ommendation of  his  fiiend  Victor  Cousin,  he 
was  appointed  about  1831  to  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  faculty  of  Caen,  which,  despite 
chaises  of  infidelity  brought  against  him  by 
Montfdembei't,  he  held  tilt  his  death.  His 
principal  works  are :  Msai  aur  les  l>asm  et  lea 
MveloppemenU  de  la  nwraUte  hamaine  (1834) ; 
Lefona  de  pMlosopTiie  sociale  et  de  logigue  (2 
vols.,  183&-'40) ;  Emai  av.r  la  phUoeopkie 
orimtale  (1843) ;  and  Da  Sommeil  (1861). 

CHABON,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Erebns 
and  Night,  the  ferryman  who  transported  the 
souls  ofthe  dead  overthe  river  Acheron  to  the 
infernal  re^ons.  The  fee  exacted  for  this  ser- 
vice from  each  spirit  ferried  over  by  him  was 
never  less  than  one  obolus,  nor  more  than 
three ;  and  to  provide  for  this  fee  small  coins 
were  placed  in  the  month  of  the  dead.  The 
spirits  of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been 
buried  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Charon's 
boat  without  having  previously  wandered  on 
the  shore  for  a  century ;  nor  could  any  living 
person  be  admitted  into  it  till  he  had  shown 
its  master  a  golden  branch,  the  gift  of  the 
Cumaan  sibyl.  The  ferryman  waa  once  im- 
prisoned for  a  whole  year  for  having  conveyed 
Hercules  across  in  violation  of  this  rule,  even 
though  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  hero  to 
do  so.  Charon  is  generally  represented  as  a 
robust  old  man  of  stem  countenance,  his  eyes 
glowing  like  flame,  bis  hair  white  and  bndiy, 
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have  been  of  kte  invention,  for  he  b  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  early  Greek  poets. 
CBIROST,  Jmud  Joscpli  de  BeUiuc,  dnke  de, 


Oct.  37, 1800,  He  devoted  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  laboring  olasaeB,  emcLnoipadng  tlie  peas- 
ants on  his  estates,  and  promoting  their  edu- 
cation. His  influence  was  extensive,  and  Lonis 
XV.  himself  acknowledged  his  services.  When 
Franoe  was  exposed  to  invasion  during  the  rev- 
olution, the  duke,  although  he  had  little  sym- 
])athy  for  the  new  government,  contributed  a 
]at^  sum  of  money  for  the  common  defence. 
Nevertheless  he  was  arrested  and  his  propert^y 
confiscated,  bnt  he  escaped  the  guillotine. 

CHlItRjlS,  Jera  Baptiste  Idotpbe,  a  French 
officer  and  military  writer,  bom  at  Pfalzbai'g, 
in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  June  T,  1810, 
died  m  Basel,  Switzerland,  Jan.  2-3, 1865.  He 
was  early  imbued  with  republican  principles, 
t»ok  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  was 
promoted  in  1S38  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
Having  written  a  aeries  of  able  articles  in  the 
National  on  military  affairs,  which  gave  um- 
brage to  the  government,  he  was  sent  to  Al- 
geria, and  distinguished  himself  there  on  the 
hatUe  Geld  as  well  as  in  the  training  of  native 
troops  and  the  colonization  of  the  country; 
but  owing  to  his  unpopularity  with  Louis 
Phihppe's  government,  he  was  only,  after  much 
delay,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  be- 
came nnder-seoretary  of  state,  and  representa- 
tive for  the  department  of  Puy-de-D8me.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the 
national  assembly,  one  of  tlie  chief  supporters 
of  the  republican  government,  and  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  eorati'^tat  of  Dec.  2,1851.  First 
detained  at  Ham,  he  was  transported  to  Belpum 
in  January,  1862.  In  November,  1854,  he  was 
expelled  from  that  country,  at  the  request  of 
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Napoleon  HI.,  whom  Charras  had  denounced 
on  many  occasions,  and  most  etfectively  in  a 
letter  of  which  50,000  copies  were  printed  in 
Bel^um  alone.  He  then  sought  refine  in  Hol- 
land, and  subsequently  took  up  his  residence 
in  Switzerland.  A  pamphlet,  Lea  trou  mare- 
chaux  de  France  (Brussels,  1853),  is  also  at- 
tributed to  Jiim.  A  remarkable  work  from  his 
pen,  HUtoire  de  la  campagne  de  1815,  in  which 
he  severely  criticises  the  generalship  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  appeared  in  ie5'i'-'8  (3  vols. ;  6tb  ed., 
1869).  His  MUtoire  de  la  guerre  de  1813  en 
AlUmagne,  unfinished  at  his  death,  appeared 
at  Leipsio  in  1866, 

ClUERIEKE,  or  ClMrri^rts,  IsKbtiie  isaktK  de 
Salit-Hyadiae  de,  a  French  authoress,  bom  at 
Utrecht,  Holland,  about  1T40,  died  near  Neuf- 
eh&tel,  Switzerland,  Deo.  37,  1805.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  baron,  and  married 
M.  de  Oharri^e,  a  poor  Swiss  gentleman  who 
had  been  her  brother's  teacher.  She  pub- 
lished her  first  novel,  Lettrei  neacMteloiieg, 
in  1784,  and  in  1780  appeared  her  most  famous 
work,  Oalitte,  ov,  lettra  ecrites  de  Lausanne. 
She  visited  England  and  France,  and  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Bet^amin  Constant  nntil  the 
latter  transferred  his  friendsliip  to  Mme.  de 
Sta6l.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  wo- 
man; and  Sainte-Beuve  alludes  in  the  highest 
terms  to  her  genius  in  hia  Oalerie  de  femmea 
celibreg.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  part  of  her 
fortune  and  friends,  she  spent  the  latter  part 
of  her  life  in  great  seclusion.  A  new  edition 
of  her  Caliste  appeared  in  1846,  with  a  notice 
by  Swnte-Beuve,  and  with  the  latter's  essay  on 
Benjamin  Constant  et  Madame  de  CkaTriire. 
Among  her  other  writings  are  Zettree  de 
MistreM  Benhff,  a  sequel  to  Benjamin  Con- 
stant's Mari  aentimental ;  Aglionette  et  Insi- 
KUiMt^astory;  andtheplay3i'-fim^e,Z^(iw«( 
le  nous,  V Enfant  ffdtS,  and  Comment  le  noinme- 
t-on.  Under  the  paeudonyme  of  Abb6  de  la 
Tour  she  published  Lea  troiif emmet,  SlrWalter 
Finch  et  eim  Jilt  William,  and  olier  worka, 
of  which  a  ooraplete  edition  api>eared  in  Leip- 
sio in  1798.  Many  of  her  works  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  her  friend  Ludwig 
Ferdinand  Huber,  and  she  wrote  some  of  them 
in  that  language. 

CHARRON,  Pierre,  a  French  author,  born  in 
Paris  in  1541,  died  there,  Nov.  16,  1608.  He 
studied  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and  had 
practised  for  some  years  as  an  attorney  when 
he  took  holy  orders,  and  soon  became  noted 
for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  He  filled 
several  eccle^astio&l  offices  in  Gascony  and 
Languedoc,  was  appointed  chaplain  of  Queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  in  1588  returned  to 
Paris,  intending  to  become  a  monk,  but  was 
r^ected  on  account  of  his  age,  KemMning  a 
secular  priest,  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  there 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Montaigne. 
Oharron  is  the  author  of  two  books  widely 
different  in  their  tendency  and  character.  Ilia 
TVaiti  dee  troia  vk-itia  (1594)  is  a  defence  of 
religion  against  atheists,  of  Christianity  against 
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other  religions,  and  of  Catholics  against  here- 
tios.  In  1601,  under  tiie  tolerant  rule  of  Hen- 
ry ly.,  Charron  published  his  Traiti  de  la 
iogesse  (latest  edition  by  Duval,  Paris,  1821). 
To  thia  work,  uiyustly  branded  by  his  con- 
is  atheistic,  Charron  owes  his  place 


Lat. 

eharta),  the  name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to 
every  kind  of  written  convention.  Among  the 
principal  kinds  were  eharta  juratm  or  lacra- 
meatalea,  by  which  an  engagement  was  con- 
tracted with  an.  oath ;  char^  de  munddiurde, 
by  which  kings,  lords,  or  bishops  granted  their 
protection  to  corporations,  ohnrches,  or  mon- 
asteries; chartiB  apertnes,  or  pantoehartte,  by 
which  titles  to  property  were  confirmed; 
ehwrttB  h^iefieiarim,  by  which  kings  and  em- 
perors bestowed  donations;  mdchartcE  partita 
or  indeniatm,  which  were  common  in  England 
and  Prance,  and  were  marked  with  indenta- 
tions or  cut  asunder,  as  English  bank  notes  are 
now,  in  order  to  guard  against  connterfeits. 
The  term  came  gradually  to  be  limited  to  its 
modem  sense,  meaning  an  instrmnent  by  which 
a  king  or  other  sovereign  power  conferred  or 
confirmed  rights  and  privileges.  Thus  many  of 
the  early  colonies  in  America  had  charters 
from  the  kii^  of  England,  by  which  they  were 
permitted  to  establish  a  government  and  make 
laws  for  their  own  regulation,  which  was  there- 
fore called  a  charter  government.  Among  the 
charters  of  greatest  historical  importance  are 
the  Magna  Charta,  the  basis  of  English  liberty, 
which  was  Mgned  by  King  John  in  1215,  and 
was  frequently  violated  and  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent kings  (see  Mauna  Charta)  ;  the  char- 
ter of  peace,  which  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
signed  in  1233  at  Melun,  and  which  settled  tlie 
relations  between  the  royal  officers  and  the 
oflcers  of  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Paris ;  the 
Norman  chari^er,  granted  by  Louis  X.  in  1315, 
to  confirm  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
Normandy  had  enjoyed  under  its  ancient  dnkes, 
anl  «licl    WIS  n  t  alol"  h   I  fU  1T*>    H 
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constitutional  charter,  which  was  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  French  realm  under  the 
restoration,  promulgated  by  Louis  SVIII.  in 
1814,  and  which  made  all  authority  and  eseeu- 
tive  power  reside  in  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  gave  le^stative  power  to  two  chambers; 
and  the  French  charter  of  1880,  by  which  the 
national  sovereignty  wbs  proclaimed,  which 
was  voted  by  the  chamber  of  deputiea,  Aug.  7, 
1830,  and  accepted  by  King  Louis  Philippe  on 
the  following  day.  In  England  corporations 
formerly  owed  their  fi-anohjscs  to  the  king's 
charter,  and  the  right  in  boroughs  of  sending 
members  to  parliament  had  or  was  supposed 
to  have  the  same  origin;  but  these  franchises 
are  now  conferred  by  act  of  parliament. — In 
the  United  States  acts  of  le^slatures  creating 
municipal  and  other  corporations  are  common- 
ly called  charters.  In  the  case  of  Dartmouth 
College  I:.  Woodward  (4  Wheaton's  Eeports, 
618),  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  ITnited  States  that  the  charter  of  a  private 
corporation  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  contract, 
to  which  the  state  gi-anting  it  was  one  party 
and  the  corporators  flie  other;  and  consequent- 
ly the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  forbids  the  states  to  pass 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
would  preclude  its  alteration  or  repeal  by  legis- 
lative action  without  the  consent  of  the  cor- 
porators. In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  reped  is  usually  re- 
served in  such  charters ;  and  in  some  states  by 
constitutional  provision  it  is  only  subject  to 
such  right  that  they  can  be  granted.  The 
charters  of  pnblio  corporations,  however,  are  at 
all  times  subject  to  legislative  authority.    (See 

OOGPOEATION.) 

CHABTERHOPSE  (Fr.  OhaTtreme,  a  Oarthn- 
rian  convent),  a  celebrated  modern  school  and 
charitable  foundation  for  aged  soldiers  and 
merchMits  in  the  city  of  London.  The  site  it 
occupies  was  bought  for  a  pnblio  bnrial  place, 
during  the  great  plague  of  1349,  by  Sir  Wnlter 
M  in     who  afterward  established  on  it  a  con 
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vent  of  Carthnaians.  Aft«r  the  dissolution  of 
tlie  I'eligious  houses  hy  Henrj  VIII.  it  passed 
through  several  hands,  till  at  length  it  was 
bought  by  Thomas  Sutton,  who  built  a  hospital 
and  endowed  the  present  foundation.  The 
maaterahip  of  the  Charterhouse  is  generally 
tilled  by  some  distinguished  scholar,  and  the 
school  has  the  repute  of  being  among  the  first 
classical  schools  of  England.  The  establish- 
ment supports  42  boys  ae  pupils,  and  80  pension- 
ers, who  must  be  at  least  50  years  old.  Each 
boy  is  educated  at  a  certain  expense,  and  each 
pensioner  receives  food,  clothing,  lodging,  Are, 
and  a  stipend  of  money.  The  right  of  presen- 
tation to  the  Charterhouse  is  vested  by  rota- 
tion in  the  16  governors  of  the  ho^ital.  Nine 
chnrch  livings  are  also  in  their  immediate  gift 
Besides  the  scholars  upon  the  foundation  there 
are  usually  60  or  70  others  who  pay.  In  18  2 
estensive  repairs  and  alterations  were  made  n 
the  buildings. 

CHARTER  PIRTY,  the  name  giveu  to  a  con 
tract  by  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel  Itti  the 
whole  or  a  part  thereof  to  another  pers 
called  the  charterer,  for  the  oonvejan 
goods.    The  chailierer  either  hires  tJie 
for  a  cargo  to  be  provided  by  him  and  ca       1 
by  the  owner,  in  which  case  the  owne 
provide,  victual,   and  pay  the    captain        I 
crew;  or  the  contract  may  give  him  p 
sion  thereof  for  the  voyage,  with  the 
rights  and  liabilities  accompanying  posse 
It  is  implied  in  the  contract  that  conti 
goods  are  not  to  be  taken  on  board,  tl 
rendering  the  vessel  liable  to  seizure. 

CHIRTIE^  1Mb,  a  French  writer,  bom  n  I 
yens  toward  the  close  of  the  14th  century  lei 
probably  in  Avignon  in  or  after  1449.  He  com 
pleted  his  education  at  the  university  of  Par  « 
and  was  intrusted  with  several  missions  lur  ng 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI  and 
afterward  was  attached  to  Charles  VII.  m  la 
rious  capacities.  Although  he  had  not  taken 
holy  orders,  he  received  aprehend  and  arehdefl 
oonship  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  Among  his 
principal  works  may  be  mentioned  Ze  livre  des 
gwitre  dames;  Le  quitdTilogue  iiwect^,  a  kmd 
of  colloquy  between  France,  the  people,  tl  e  no- 
bility, and  the  clergy;  and  VEsperanee,  ov, 
consolation  des  trois  -vert-iw,  written  in  1438. 
He  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  father 
of  French  eloquence. 

CBARTISH,  a  political  creed  in  England, 
which  takes  its  name  from  a  proposed  charter 
or  bill  of  rights,  known  as  the  "  people's 
charter,"  drawn  up  in    1838,   the  principal 

Eoints  of  which  were  universal  snffl'age,  vote 
y  ballot,  paid  representatives,  abolition  of  prop- 
erty qualification  for  representatives,  annual 
parliaments,  and  eqoal  electoral  districts.  These 
were  the  essential  points,  and  are  known  as 
the  sii  points  of  ooartism.  They  had  been 
previously  advocated  separately  or  two  or  more 
of  them  in  coiqunotion ;  but  chartism,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive political  creed,  took  its  rise  in  the 
wide-spread  distress  and  popular  disappoint- 
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ment  tliat  followed  the  adoption  of  the  reform 
bill  of  1832.  The  movement  in  favor  of  chart- 
ism was  attended  in  many  instances  by  popular 
outbreaks  and  riots,  which  were  promptly  sup- 
pressed by  the  government,  and  many  promi- 
nent chartists  were  imprisoned  and  transport- 
ed. The  last  disturbances  occurred  about  tiie 
time  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  since 
which  time  chartism  as  an  organization  has 
gi-adually  died  out,  the  last  jiublic  meeting 
having  been  held  in  1857.  Two  of  the  sis 
points  have  since  been  adopted  :  the  abolition 
of  the  property  qualification  of  members  of  par- 
liament, in  1858,  and  the  vote  by  ballot,  in  1872. 
CHIRTRES,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Eure-et-Loire  45  m  8  W  of 
P»ns  pop  m  18bb  19  442  It  sstnaf^don 
the  ralroad  runninj,  b  W  from  Pans  ani  is 
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built  on  a  slope  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs 
the  river  Eure,  which  divides  the  town  into 
two  parts,  connected  hy  a  bridge  planned  by 
Vanban.  Upon  the  site  of  the  former  fortifi- 
cations are  fine  boulevards,  and  some  of  the 
modem  buildings  are  well  bnilt ;  hut  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  city  is  not  prepossessing, 
most  of  the  streets  being  narrow  and  crooked. 
The  great  object  of  interest  is  the  catliedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  commenced  about  1020,  and  ded- 
icated in  1260,  though  one  of  the  spires  was  not 
finished  till  the  16th  century.  The  principal 
front  presents  two  square  towers  surmounted 
by  two  lofty  octagonal  pyramids.  The  old 
spire,  of  pldn  architecture,  hut  cased  with 
stone  carved  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  is  874  ft. 
high.  The  new  spire  is  418  ft.  high,  built  in 
the  florid  style.    The  rich  portals,  the  painted 
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glas3  windows,  thcbeautifulchoir  adorned  with  ! 
valuable  works  of  art,  and  other  remarkable 
features,  combine  to  make  this  church,  one  of 
the  mo3t  magnificent  in  the  world.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  an  ii'on  roof  in  1841,  the  old  frame- 
work having  been  burned  some  years  before. 
There  are  several  other  chnrches  in  Chartres, 
and  among  tlie  public  buildings  and  institutions 
are  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  three  hospitals, 
a  fine  botanical  garden,  a  museum,  a  library  of 
30,000  volumes,  a  departmental  college  and  a 
normal  school,  a  theatre,  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, and  a  charitable  institution  established 
by  Dr.  Aligre,  whose  name  it  bears,  with  ac- 
commodations for  300  aged  poor  and  for  100 
poor  children.  The  town  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  country  has  an 
important  wool  market,  and  manufaetoiies  ol 
woollen  goods,  hosiery,  leather,  and  machmery 
It  derives  its  chief  coniDiercial  impoi'tance  from 
its  com  market,  which  is  the  best  regulated  in 
France,  and  the  management  of  whose  basine-is 
is  intrusted  to  a  corporation  of  women  — In  an 
tiquity  Chartres  bore  the  name  of  Antnoum 
but  was  also  knowu  as  Oamutnm  Civitas,  be 
ing  the  chief  town  of  the  Oamntes  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Beauce,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  oount\ ,  whith 
Francis  I.  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duclij  As 
such  it  was  later  tie  apanage  of  princes  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  It  was  often  besieged  and 
captured,  among  others  by  Henry  IV  (1  ttl) 
who  was  crowned  there  (1694). 

CBARIlCi^,  Bobert  FUUppe  Louis  EageBC  Ftr- 
dlnand  d'Orl^ns,  dnko  de,  a  French  pnn;,e 
second  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  and 
grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  bom  m  Pani 
Nov.  0,  1840.  Having  lost  his  fathoi  at  the 
age  of  two,  he  lived  with  his  mother,  tlie  dui,h 
ess  H6Mne,  at  Eisenach,  Germany,  tdl  after 
the  revolution  of  Feb.  24, 1848,  when  he  jomed 
his  relatives  in  Ei^and.  In  1860  he  aooom 
panied  his  eider  brother,  the  oount  de  Pans, 
to  the  East;  and  in  the  following  year  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  McClellan  till  Jniy,  1862,  after 
which  they  returned  to  England.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  he  distinguished  himself 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ohanzy,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Robert  le  Fort.  M,  Thiers  pro- 
moted him,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  decree 
of  banishment  of  the  Orleans  femily,  to  the 
rank  of  miyor,  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  and  permitted  him  to  remain  an 
honorary  officer  of  the  French  army,  in  which 
capaojty  he  has  served  in  Algeria  since  18T2. 
In  186S  he  married  his  consin,  Frangoise  Marie 
AmSlie  d'OrlSans,  eldest  daughterof  the  prince 
de  JoinviUe,  by  whom  he  has  four  children. 
He  has  published  Sowcenin  de  iioyagm  (1889), 
and  an  introduction  to  his  father's  posthumous 
Campngitea  de  Varmee  d'J/riqiie  de  1835  li 
1839  (1870). 

CHiaTREIISE,  the  name  of  various  Oartiusian 
monasteries,  chiefly  situated  in  France  and 
Italy.     The  most  famous  institution  of  the 
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kind  is  La  Grande  Chartreuse  (Cartusia),  in 
the  department  of  IsSre,  France,  situuted  in  a 
picturesque  but  wild  and  desolate  repon,  on 
the  summit  of  a  steep  rook  at  an  elevation  of 
about  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  14 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Grenoble.  This  monastery  is  the 
residence  of  the  general  of  the  Carthusian  order. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  repaired 
with  MX  disciples  to  this  locality  in  the  latter 
lart  of  the  Utli  century.  It  derived  its  name 
rom  a  neighboring  hamlet  called  Chartreuse, 
and  it  has  smce  been  called  Gi'ande  Chartreuse 
from  being  the  fountain-Lead  of  all  other 
monasteries  of  the  order.  The  cell  which  was 
inhabited  by  St,  Bruno  has  been  converted  into 
a  chapel,  in  which  service  is  performed  day  and 
night  In  the  chapter  house  are  the  portraits 
ot  the  generals  ol  the  order  and  amarble  statue 


of  St.  Bruno.  The  buildings  have  repeatedly 
been  destroyed  by  fire;  those  now  in  use  were 
erected  in  1678,  During  the  first  French  rero- 
Intion  the  monastery  was  stripped  of  its  pos- 
sesions, but  in  1816  it  was  restored  to  its 
original  destination.  The  number  of  its  in 
mates,  once  300,  is  now  120,  who  depend  for 
their  support  partly  upon  raising  cattle,  but 
mainly  on  the  profit  arising  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  famoiffl  tiqiievr  which  bear^  the 
name  of  the  monastery,  where  it  is  distilled 
fl-om  aromatic  herbs. 

CHAKTIIURIES,  in  the  ancient  Latm  church 
record  books  of  the  various  monastene*  con 
vents,  and  other  religious  and  eodesmstical 
foundations.  Anterior  to  the  10th  century, 
the  pope  ordered  them  to  be  kept^  Their  con 
tents  relate  to  the  possessions,  rent<i,  endow 
ments,  and  other  temporalities  of  the  church 
— Chartulaet,  or  OH&BTULABiua  IS  the  title 
of  the  keeper  of  charters  and  public  document* 
He  also  presided  in  ecoledastioal  courts     In 
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the  Greek  ohureh,  the  word  ckarlophylax  is 
used  to  designate  an  officer  of  tiio  same  class, 
but  more  comprehensive  fuaetions. 

GHJBTBDIS  AND  SC1LL1,  in  Greciaa  my- 
thology, two  voracious  monsters  which  dwelt 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  former  on  the  Sicil- 
ian and  the  latter  on  the  Italian  coast.  Cha^ 
rybdis  abode  in  a  rock  off  the  shore  of  Sicily, 
and  thrice  every  day  gulped  down  the  watera 
of  the  sarrouiuhng  sea,  and  thrice  cast  them 
np  again.  Scylla,  whose  den  was  in  another 
rook  on  the  Italian  shore,  was  still  more  loath- 
some, having  twelve  feet  and  sis  long  neoks 
and  months,  each  of  which  took  a  victim  from 
every  ship  which  passed  within  their  reach. — 
In  geography,  Oharybdis  was  a  whirlpool  on 
tlie  coast  of  Sicily,  and  Scylla  a  rock  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  whose  proximity  rendered  the 
navigation  of  the  Mes^nian  strait  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  the  sailors  of  antiquity.  The 
rock  of  Scylla  is  stiil  to  he  identified,  near  the 
town  of  the  same  name  (SciUa);  but  the  site  of 
Cfcarybdis  has  been  by  modem  geographers 
transferred  tfl  the  whirlpool  of  Galoforo,  10  m. 
8.  of  SclUa,  instead  of  being  directly  opposite. 
There  are  numerous  counter-currents  in  the 
strait  of  Messina  which  produce  whirlpools, 
bat  none  of  them  are  now  dangerous. 

COISE,  an  E.  central  county  of  Kansas,  wa- 
tered by  the  Neosho  river  and  its  afBoents; 
area,  Y57  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,9T5.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  railroad  traT- 
erses  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
47,261  bnshels  of  wheat,  104,626  of  Indian 
com,  26,746  of  oats,  and  8,605  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,189  horses,  1,201  milch  cows, 
4,780  other  cattle,  1,255  sheep,  and  Sr" 
Capital,  Cottonwood  Falls. 

CHISE,  Iiah,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Stratton,  Vt.,  Oct.  5,  1793,  died  at 
Newtonville,  Mass.,  in  November,  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  Middlebury  college  and  An- 
dover  theological  seminary,  and  was  ordained 
in  1817.  After  laboring  as  a  Baptist  mission- 
ary in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  he  became 
in  1818  professor  in  the  theological  school  at 
Philadelphia,  which  was  soon  after  transferred 
to  Washington.  In  this  office  he  remaned 
Beven  years,  one  of  which  he  speut  in  Europe, 
and  in  1825  he  was  prominent  in  establishing 
the  theological  school  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass., 
with  wbicli  he  was  connected  as  professor  till 
184B,  when  he  resigned,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  theolcwical  and  literary  studies. 
Dnrii^  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1830  he  aided  in 
founding  the  Baptist  mission  in  France,    He 

Sublished  "The  Life  of  John  Bunyan,"  "The 
lesign  of  Baptism,"  "The  Work  claiming  to 
be  the  Constitution  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  re- 
vised from  the  Greek,"  "  Infant  Baptism  an 
Invention  of  Man,"  and  many  sermons,  essays, 
and  conti-ibutions  to  reviews  on  qnestiona  of 
church  history  and  doctrine. 

CHISE,  PUIuidcr,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Oornish,  N,  H.,  Deo.  14,  1775,  died  at 
Jubilee  college,  Illinois,  Sept.  20,  1853.     He 
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graduated  at  Dartmouth  collego  in  1795.  His 
religious  views  at  this  time  were  those  usually 
held  by  the  Congregationalists,  but  having  met 
with  a  prayer  book  of  the  Episcopal  church  and 
oaref^lly  examined  its  contents,  he  studied  for 
the  ministry  in  that  cbnrcb,  and  was  ordained 
■  New  York  in  May,  1798.  For  several  years 
was  occupied  in  missionary  labors  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1800,  on 
account  of  his  wife's  health,  he  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  labored  zealonslj  in  behalf 
of  the  Episcopal  church.  Returning  in  tlie 
north  in  1811,  he  became  rector  of  Christ's 
church,  Hartford,  Oonn.  Deeply  interested  in 
the  religious  condition  and  prospects  of  tlie 
great  west,  he  went  in  1817  to  Ohio,  and  en- 
tered into  the  work  of  planting  and  building  up 
the  obnrch  in  that  state.  He  became  bishop 
of  Ohio  Feb.  11, 1819,  and  prosecuted  his  hibors 
amid  many  severe  trials;  but  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  educational  influence  and  power^  he 
visited  England  in  1823  to  aak  for  pecnniary 
aid  toward  founding  a  college  and  theological 
seminary  in  Ohio.  He  collected  about  $30,000, 
and  on  his  return  purchased  8,000  acres  of  land 
and  laid  the  foundaUons  of  Kenyon  college 
and  Gambler  theoio^cal  seminary.  Disputes 
having  arisen  between  the  bishop  and  some  of 
his  clet^  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
funds  obtained  from  England,  he  resigned  in 
September,  1831,  his  jurisdiction  in  Ohio  and 
the  headship  of  the  college.  Intent  upon  mis- 
aonaiy  labor,  he  removed  further  west,  and  in 
1835  was  chosen  bishop  of  Illinois.  He  again 
visited  England,  and  collected  about  $10,000  for 
the  same  purpose  as  before.  His  labors  culmi- 
nated in  the  founding  in  1836  of  Jubilee  college 
at  Eobin's  Nest,  Illinois,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
tban  average  ability,  of  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  great  strength  of  will,  and  was 
the  most  enei^tic  and  successful  pioneer  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  the  west.  His  pnbli- 
cfttions  are:  "A  Plen  for  the  West"  (1826); 
"  The  Star  in  the  West,  or  Kenyon  College  " 
(1828);  "  Defence  of  Kenyon  College  "  (1831); 
and  "  Reminiscences,"  an  autobiography,  con- 
taining the  principal  events  in  the  author's  life 
to  1847  (3  vols.  8vo,  1848). 

(MSG,'  SalniH  Psrflud,  an  American  states- 
man and  jurist,  bom  in  Comish,  N.  H.,  Jan.  13, 
1808,  died  in  New  York,  May  7, 1873.  In  1615 
lus  father  removed  to  Keene,  and  died  twoyears 
later.  When  IS  years  old  he  went  to  Worth- 
ington,  Ohio,  where  bis  tuition  was  superin- 
tended by  bis  uncle,  Philander  Chase,  tlien 
bishop  of  Ohio.  He  then  entered  Cincinnati 
college,  and  after  about  a  year's  residence  there 
retnmed  to  his  mother's  home  in  New  Hamj)- 
shire,  and  in  1834  entered  the  junior  class 
of  Dartmouth  ooUege,  where  he  graduated  in 
lg26.  In  the  succeeding  winter  Mr.  Chase 
opened  a  school  for  boys  in  Washiogten.  In 
1839  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  which  he  had  qualified  him- 
self while  discharging  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 
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Iq  1830  he  rBturntd  to  Cincinnati.  While 
straggling  through  the  early  oiuhwrassraents 
of  pro&ssLoual  life,  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
the  statutes  of  Ohio,  with  copious  annotations, 
and  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
state  (3  vols.  8vo).  This  edition  soon  super- 
seded all  previons  publications  of  the  statutes, 
and  is  now  received  as  authority  in  the  ooni'ta. 
Aided  hy  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  he  soon 
gained  a  valuable  practice,  and  in  1834  became 
solicitor  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in 
Cincinnati,  and  not  loi^  afterof  oneof  thecity 
banks.  In  1837  he  acted  as  connsel  for  a 
colored  woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  and 
in  an  elaborate  argnment,  afterward  published, 
controverted  the  authority  of  congress  to  im- 
pose any  duties  or  confer  any  powers  in  fugitive 
slave  oases  on  state  magistrates,  and  maintained 
that  the  law  of  1793  relative  to  fogifiTes  tVom 
service  was  void,  heoanse  unwarranted  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
year,  in  an  argument  before  the  supreme  court 
of  Ohio  in  defence  of  Jamea  G.  Bimey,  prose- 
cuted under  a  state  law  for  harboring  a  negro 
slave,  Mr.  Chase  asserted  the  doctrine  that 
slavery  waa  local  and  dependent  on  state  law 
for  existence  and  continuance,  and  inMsted  that 
the  person  alleged  to  have  been  harbored, 
having  been  brought  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Ohio  by  the  individual  claiming  her 
as  master,  was  thenceforth  in  fact  and  by  right 
free.  In  184S  he  was  associated  with  William 
H.  Seward  as  defendant's  counsel  in  the  case 
of  Van  Zandt  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  argued  more  elaborately 
the  principles  which  he  had  advanced  in  foigner 
cases,  maintaining  that  under  the  ordinance  of 
178Tno  fugitive  from  service  could  be  reclaim- 
ed from  Ohio  unless  there  had  been  an  escape 
from  one  of  the  original  states ;  that  it  was  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution that  slavery  was  to  he  left  exclusively 
to  the  disposal  of  the  several  states,  without 
sanction  or  support  from  the  national  govern- 
ment; and  that  the  clause  in  the  constitntion 
relative  to  peraons  held  to  service  was  one  of 
compact  between  the  states,  and  coi^errcd  no 
power  of  le^slatjon  on  congress.  Mid  was  never 
understood  to  confer  any. — Prior  to  18H  Mr. 
Ohaae  had  taken  little  part  in  politics.  He  had 
voted  sometimes  with  the  demoorata,  but  more 
commonly  with  the  whiga,  who  in  the  north 
seemed  to  him  more  favorable  to  anti-slavery 
views  than  their  opponents.  In  1841  he  united 
in  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  opponents  of 
slavery  and  slavery  extension,  which  assembled 
at  Columbus  in  December,  This  convention 
organized  the  liberty  party  of  Ohio,  nominated 
a  candidate  for  governor,  and  issued  an  address 
to  the  people  written  by  Mr.  Chase,  defining 
its  principles  and  purposes.  In  1843  a  national 
liberty  convention  assembled  at  Bufiaio,  Mr, 
Chase  was  an  active  member  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  to  which  was  referred  a  resolu- 
tJon  proposing  "  to  regard  and  treat  the  third 
clause  of  the  eonstitutioD,  whenever  applied  to 
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the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and 
void,  and  consequently  as  forming  no  part  of 
the  constitntion  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
we  are  called  upon  or  sworn  to  support  it," 
He  opposed  the  resolution,  and  the  committee 
refused  to  report  it.  It  was,  however,  after- 
ward moved  in  the  convention  by  its  author, 
and  adopted.  In  1645  Hr,  Chase  projected  a 
aoutJiem  and  western  liberty  convention,  de- 
signed to  embrace  "  all  who,  beheving  that 
whatever  is  worth  preserving  in  republicanism 
can  be  mfuntained  only  by  nncomprominng 
war  against  the  usurpations  of  the  slave  power, 
and  are  therefore  resolved  to  use  all  constitu- 
tional and  honorable  means  to  effect  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  within  their  respective  states, 
and  its  reduction  to  its  cousUtntional  limits  in 
the  United  States."  The  convention  was  held 
in  Cincinnati  in  Juno,  1845,  and  Mr.  Chase,  as 
chfurman  of  the  committee,  prepared  the  ad- 
dress, ^ving  a  history  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  showing  the  position  of  the  whig  and 
democratic  parties,  and  arguing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  pofitioal  organization  unequivocally 
committed  to  the  denationalization  of  slavery 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power.  In 
1847  he  was  a  member  of  the  second  national 
liberty  convention,  and  opposed  the  making  of 
any  national  nomination  at  that  time,  urging 
that  a  more  general  movement  against  slavery 
estension  and  domination  was  likely  to  grow 
out  of  the  agitation  of  tiie  Wilraot  proviso, 
and  the  action  of  congress  and  political  parties 
in  reference  to  slavery.  In  1848,  anticipating 
that  the  conventions  of  the  whig  and  demo- 
eratic  parties  would  probably  refuse  to  take 
ground  against  the  estension  of  slavery,  he 
prepared  a  call  for  a  free  territory  state  conven- 
tion at  Columbus,  which  was  signed  by  more 
than  8,000  voters  of  all  political  parties.  The 
convention  Uius  called  was  lai^ly  attended, 
and  invited  a  national  convention  to  meet  at 
Buffalo  in  August.  This  convention,  over 
which  Mr.  Chase  presided,  nominated  Martin 
Van  Buren  for  preadent,  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  vice  president. — On  Feb,  32,  1849, 
he  was  chosen  a  senator  of  the  Unit«d  States 
from  Ohio,  receiving  the  entire  vote  of  the 
democratic  members  of  the  le^siature,  and 
of  those  freesoil  members  who  favored  demo- 
cratic views.  The  democratic  party  of  Ohio, 
by  the  resolutions  of  its  state  convention,  had 
already  declared  slavery  an  evil.  Mr,  Chase, 
coinciding  with  the  democrats  in  their  general 
views  of  state  policy,  supported  their  state 
nominees,  distinctly  annoimoing  his  intention, 
in  the  event  of  the  party's  desertion  of  its  anti- 
slavery  position  in  state  or  national  conven- 
tions, to  end  at  once  his  connection  with  it. 
Wlien  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pierce  by  tie 
Baltimore  convention  of  18S3,  with  a  platform 
approving  tlie  compromise  acts  of  1850,  and 
denouncing  the  further  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question,  was  sanctioned  by  the  democratio 
party  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Chase  withdrew  from  it, 
and  advocated  the  fonnatioa  of  an  indepen- 
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dent  deraotratic  party,  lie  pi'epared  a  plat- 
form, which  was  suhstantially  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  the  independent  democracy  at 
I'ittabnrgh  in  1853,  He  supported  the  nomi- 
nees and  measures  of  the  independent  de- 
mocracy nntil  tlie  Nebraska  bill  gave  rise  to  a 
new  and  powerful  party,  based  suhatantiallj 
upon  the  ideas  he  had  ao  long  maintained.  In 
March,  1850,  he  delivered  in  the  senate  a 
speech  against  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  bill,  re- 
viewing thoroughly  all  the  questions  presented 
in  it.  He  moved  an  amendment  providing 
against  the  introduction  of  slaveryin  the  terri- 
tories to  which  the  hill  applied,  but  it  failed  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  30.  He  proposed  also,  though 
without  auoceas,  an  amendment  to  the  fugitive 
slave  bill,  securing  trial  by  jury  to  alleged 
fugitive  slaves,  and  another  conforming  its  pro- 
visions to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  by  ex- 
cluding from  its  operation  persons  escaping  from 
states  to  territories,  and  vice  verm.  In  1854> 
when  the  biJi  for  the  repeal  of  (lie  Missouri 
compromise,  commonly  called  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  bill,  was  introduced,  he  di-afted  an  ap- 
ped  to  the  people  against  the  measni'e,  and 
in  a  speech  on  Feb.  3  attempted  the  first 
elaborate  exposure  of  the  features  of  that  hill, 
as  viewed  by  its  opponents.  In  the  general 
oppositiou  to  the  Nebraska  bill  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part,  and  made  an  earnest  protest  against 
it  on  the  night  of  its  passage.  Meanwhfle  he 
was  constant  in  the  discharge  of  the  general 
duties  of  his  position  as  senator.  To  divorce  the 
federal  government  fW>m  all  connection  with 
slavery,  to  confine  its  action  strictly  within 
constitutional  limits,  to  uphold  the  eights  of 
individuals  and  of  the  states,  to  foster  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  secure 
an  economical  administration  of  the  national 
finances,  were  the  general  ums  which  he  en- 
deavored to  promote.  He  held  that  the  .fed- 
eral treasury  shonld  defray  the  expense  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  navigation  on  our 
great  Inland  seas,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts,  and  urged  liberal  aid  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific.  He  was  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  policy  of  the  free  homestead 
movement,  and  of  clieap  postage. — In  July, 
1855,  Mr.  Chase  was  nominated  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Fierce 
administration  for  governor  of  Ohio,  and  was 
elected.  Hia  inangui-al  address,  delivered  in 
I860,  recommended  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tratJon  of  public  aflhirs,  single  districts  for  legis- 
lative represenlation,  annual  instead  of  biennial 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 
His  state  policy  and  senatorial  course  were  now 
so  much  approved  that  at  the  nation^  conven- 
tion of  the  repnblioan  party,  held  the  same  year, 
a  m^  ty  of  the  Ohio  delegation  and  many 
d  I  gat  f  m  other  states  desired  his  nomina- 
ti  n  f  tl  presidency ;  bnt  his  name  was  at 
h  q  t  withdrawn.  In  1867  he  was  re- 
el   ted  b     he  largest  vote  that  bad  ever  been 


given  for  a  governor  in  Ohio.  In  the  republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago,  May,  1860,  Mr. 
Chase  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  and  on  tlie  first  ballot  received  40 
votes  out  of  465.  In  1861  he  became  secre- 
tary of  tlie  treasury  in  President  Lincoln's 
cabinet^  and  retained  the  position  til]  June  30, 
186i,  when  he  resigned.  The  financial  policy 
which  carried  the  nation  through  the  civil  war 
wasmainly  the  work  of  Mr.  Chase.  Ite  essen- 
tial features  were  the  issue  of  United  States 
notes,  known  as  greenbacks,  which  bore  no 
interest,  bnt  were  made  legal  tender;  borrow- 
ing money  upon  bonds  maturing  at  various 
dates,  and  bewing  different  rates  of  interest 
payable  in  gold;  and  the  so-called  national 
banking  system,  under  which  each  bank  was 
i-cquired  to  deposit  in  the  treasuiy  $100  in 
bonds  for  every  $90  of  notes  issued  by  it,  and 
which,  superseding  state  bankbg  systems,  se- 
cured at  once  stability  to  the  currency  and 
to  tlie  national  credit.  A  large  amount  of  the 
bonds  first  issued  bore  T'3  per  cent,  interest  (3 
ets.  a  day  on  each  $100),  bnt  the  great  ma- 
jority were  at  6  per  cent.  None  were  sold  at 
less  than  par,  and  they  generally  commanded 
a  premium.  When  Mr.  Ohaae  left  the  treasury 
department,  (he  national  debt  amounted  to 
$1,740,690,489,  to  which  it  was  estimated 
$500,000,000  would  he  added  in  case  the  war 
continued  another  year.  Mr,  Taney,  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  having  died  in 
October,  1864,  Mr.  Ohaae  was  appointed  his 
auooessor  Dec.  6.  In  this  ca[>acity,  in  March, 
ISfiS,  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  President 
Johnson,  who  had  been  impeached  before  the 
senate  by  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr. 
Chase  had  now  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
policy  of  the  republican  minority  in  congress,' 
He  was  proposed  in  the  democratic  national 
convention  held  in  New  York  in  July,  1868, 
as  a  candidate  of  that  party  for  the  presidency. 
He  was  willing  to  accept  Uac  nomination  upon 
certain  conditions,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  he  woold  be  very  strongly  sup- 
ported; hut  in  the  actual  ballots  his  highest 
vote  was  4  out  of  693,  From  that  time  he 
withdrew  to  a  great  extent  froni  public  affairs, 
his  health  having  been  much  impaired  by  a 
paralytic  stroke ;  bnt  in  the  presidential  can- 
vass of  1872  he  «ded  with  the  party  opposed 
to  the  reelection  of  Gen.  Grant  as  president. 

CH18E,  S«hmI,  an  American  jurist,  and  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, bora  in  Somerset  CO.,  Maryland,  April  17, 
1741,  died  June  19,  1811.  His  father,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  of  English  birth,  directed  his 
early  education,  and  sent  him  to  study  law  at 
Annapolis,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bor 
at  20  years  of  age.  He  was  soon  noted  as 
a  skilful  and  eloquent  advocate  and  a  learned 
lawyer.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  royal 
governor  and  hia  adherents  in  the  colonial  le- 
gislatnre,  was  among  the  most  vehement  in 
resisting  the  stamp  act,  and  soon  became  the 
leader  irf  the  friends  of  liberty  m  his  state.    The 
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Ifaryland  convention  sent  Llm  as  one  of  five 
delegates  to  the  continental  congress  of  1T74, 
and  he  continued  a  member  of  sucoeasive  con- 
gresses until  the  end  of  1778.  In  1776  he  went 
with  Charles  and  John  Carroll  on  ft  misdon  to 
Canada,  which  he  was  the  more  ready  to  un- 
dertake, becanse  the  Maryland  convention  was 
inclined  to  hatf-way  measures  and  refused  to 
instruct  its  delegates  to  vote  for  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  On  his  return  he  can- 
vassed the  atate,  brought  public  opinion  tohetir 
on  the  convention,  and  having  thus  caused  the 
passage  of  the  desired  resolution,  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  season  to  vote  for  indepen- 
dence. He  was  appointed  on  most  of  the  im- 
portant committees  in  congress,  where  his  in- 
dustry was  unwearied.  The  last  two  or  three 
years  of  the  war  he  spent  at  home  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1783  he  went  to  England  as 
commissioner  of  Marylmd,  to  recover  funds 
invested  previously  to  the  war  in  the  hank  of 
England.  He  remained  there  nearly  a  year, 
and  succeeded  in.  putting  the  cMm  so  far  in  the 
way  of  adjustment  that  subsequently  $650,000 
was  ptud  over  to  that  state.  In  1786  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  and  in  1788  was  appoint- 
ed chief  justice  of  a  newly  established  criminal 
court  there,  and  in  1791  chief  justice  of  the 
general  court  of  Maryland.  Between  these 
dates  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  con- 
vention for  considering  the  federal  constitution, 
which  he  did  not  think  sufficiently  demoei'atio. 
His  course  on  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in  1794 
characterizes  the  man.  He  had  caused  the  ar- 
rest of  two  popular  men  as  ringleaders.  They 
refused  to  give  bwl,  and  the  sheriff  was  appre- 
hensive of  a  rescue  should  he  take  thfem  to 
prison.  "  Oall  out  the  posse  coraitatus,  then," 
said  the  judge.  "Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "no 
one  will  serve."  "  Summon  me,  then ;  I  will 
be  the  posse  comitatns,  I  will  take  them  to 
jail."  Such  was  tlie  state  of  the  public  mind 
that  the  grand  jury,  instead  of  presenting  the 
rioters,  presented  Qie  Judge  for  holding  a  place 
in  two  courts  at  the  same  time.  He  simply  told 
them  that  they  had  meddled  with  topics  be- 
yond their  province.  In  1796  Washington 
appointed  him  an  associate  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court.  In  1804  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, at  the  instance  of  John  Randolph,  im- 
peached him  for  misdemeanor  in  the  conduct 
of  several  political  trials,  partioularly  those  of 
Fries  and  Callender,  convicted  of  seditions  li- 
bels five  years  before.  The  senate  discharged 
liim,  Mni-ch  5,  1805,  a  mtgority  being  in  ' " 
favor  on  five  of  the  eight  charges,  and  a 
jority  against  him  on  the  residue,  Aft«r  his 
discharge,  he  resumed  hia  seat  on  the  bench, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

CHlSLf!^,  Mlehel,  a  French  mathematician, 
bom  at  EperaoB,  Nov.  15,  1798.  After  the 
completion  of  his  studies  in  1814  at  the  poly- 
technic school  of  Paris,  he  removed  to  Ohar- 
tres,  where  he  obtained  a  professorship  in  1825. 
He  snbseqnently  returned  to  Paris,  where  in 
1841  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geodosj 
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and  machinery  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and 
ill  1846  of  superior  georaetvy,  a  chair  espe- 
cially est.ablished  for  him  in  the  faculty  of  sci- 
ences. In  1851  he  became  a  member  of  the 
academy.  In  1867  he  reported  to  that  body 
his  possession  of  alleged  autograph  letters  of 
Galileo,  Pascal,  and  Newton,  oontfuning  stait- 
ling  revelations,  and  olaiming  for  Pascal  the 
merit  of  Newton's  most  celebrated  discov- 
eries. These  letters  were  part  of  abont  27,000 
whioh  Ohasles  purchased  from  a  M.  Ir^ne  Lu- 
cas for  140,000  francs,  including  about  2,000 
pretended  to  have  been  written  by  Eabehus, 
and  others  by  Mary  Stuart,  Shakespeare, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Jnlins  Oeesar,  and  by  em- 
perors, poets,  saints,  and  statesmen  of  various 
countries  and  eras.  Though  these  documents 
were  spurious,  with  the  exception  of  about  100, 
Ohasles,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  Balflrd  regard- 
ed the  whole  of  them  as  genuine,  and  Charles 
Dupin  insisted  upon  their  being  published  by 
the  government.  Lucas  was  sentenced,  Feb. 
23,  1870,  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  for- 
gery and  fraud.  The  prinei])al  works  of  Chades 
are :  Aperiu  Mstorique  sur  Vorigine  6t  le  dMe- 
loppement  dci  mUhodes  en  giomitrie  (Paris, 
1837 ;  German  translation  by  Sohncke,  Halle, 
1839) ;  Sur  VaUraoUoa  dm  ellipaoide*  (1837  et 
sflj.);  ffMoire  de  Ta/rithmitique  (1843);  Sur 
Vattractioti  de*  eorpi  de  forme  quelamg'oe 
(1845);  TraiU  de  gioraitrie  evphrwwe  (1%%^; 
German  translation  by  Sohnuse,  Brunswick, 
1856) ;   and  TraUi  de»  sections  eoniques  (1865 

CuisLES,  TItbtr  Eaph^HlOB  Fhilirite,  a  French 
author,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Mmu- 
villiers,  near  Obaitres,  Oct,  8,1798,  died  in  Yen- 
ice,  Aug.  3,  1873.  In  1815,  while  a  printer's 
apprentice,  he  was  ftirested  on  charge  of  en- 
tering into  a  political  conspiracy.  Having 
been  released  through  the  influence  of  Cha^ 
teaubriand,  he  went  to  London,  and  entered 
the  employment  of  Valpy,  the  classical  pub- 
lisher, and  durii^  seven  years  acquired  great 
familiarity  with  English  literature,  and  after- 
ward on  the  continent  with  that  of  Gennany. 
I-ater  he  visited  other  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  Having  i-etomed  to  Paris  in 
1823,  his  contributions  to  periodicals  and  the 
Journal  dm  DehaU  gave  him  the  reputation 
of  an  accomplished  literary  critic.  In  1827  he 
shared  with  Saint>-Maro  Girardin  an  academi- 
cal prize  for  his  essay  on  French  language  and 
literature  in  the  16th  century.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Mazarin  library,  and 
in  1841  professor  of  the  Germanic  languages 
and  literature  in  the  college  de  France.  In 
1870  he  returned  to  this  chair,  after  bavins 
filled  for  some  lime  that  of  the  !angu^*es  and 
literature  of  southern  Europe,  during  the  exile 
of  the  regular  incumbent,  E^ar  Qninet.  His 
Etudes  de  litterature  comparie  treats,  in  about 
20  separate  volumes  (lS47-'64),  of  the  htera- 
tnre  of  antiquity,  of  the  middle  ages,  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  of  the  English  revolution,  of  the  lit- 
erature and  civilization  of  England,  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States,  &c.  lie  wrote  books  of  travels  and  ' 
tales ;  prepared  editions  of  the  classics  and  of 
Molifire ;  and  niade  a  number  of  tranalationa 
from  £i]glish  and  German. 

CHASSE,  DrvM  Hendrlk,  baron,  a  general  of 
the  Netherlands,  boi-n  at  Thiel  in  Gelderland, 
March  18,  1765,  died  in  Breda,  Maj  3,  1849. 
He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  hav- 
ing at  first  joined  the  party  of  the  patriots, 
fied  to  France  on  their  defeat,  and  engaged  in 
the  French  service.  In  1793  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  went  with 
Pichegra  to  Holland,  where  lie  was  engaged 
agdnst  the  English.  Subsequently  he  served 
in  the  French  army  in  the  peninsnla,  and  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  desperate  bravery. 
King  Louis  conferred  a  title  on  him  for  his 
conduct  at  Ocafla,  and  he  was  afterward  made 
lieutenant  general  for  services  in  the  passes  of 
tlie  Pyrenees.  After  the  peace  he  went  into 
the  Dutch  service,  and  dietingnished  himeelf 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  When  the  Belgi- 
ans deolai-ed  for  separation,  Baron  Chass^  waa 
sent  to  Antwerp,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the 
revoJntionary  bands  into  the  city  be  retired 
into  the  citadel  fOct.  27,  1830),  consenting  to 
an  armistice,  Tliis  was  broken  by  the  Bel- 
gians, whereupon  Chassfi  bombarded  that  part 
of  the  town  where  the  insurgents  lay.  In  De- 
cember, 1882,  he  defended  Antwerp  against 
the  Frencli,  and  on  the  capitulation  of  the  for- 
tress he  was  retained  as  a  hostage,  and  re- 
moved to  Dunkirk,  but  permitted  to  return  to 
Holland  after  the  signing  of  the  preliminary 
treaty.  May  12,  1833.  Made  a  general  of  in- 
fentry  in  reward  for  his  services  at  Antwerp, 
he  ^ent  most  of  his  remaining' years  on  his 
estate  in  Gelderland. 

CHiSSELOCP-LirBlT.  I.  FnuifOls  4t,  mar- 
quis, a  French  soldier,  bom  at  St.  Semin,  neai- 
Jlarennes,  Aug.  18,  1754,  died  in  Paris  in  Oc- 
tober, 1833.  Descended  from  a  family  of  sol- 
diers, he  be«ame  one  of  the  most  skilful  mili- 
tary enpneers  of  his  day.  Declining  to  emi- 
grate with  hia  fellow  noblemen,  he  rendered 
eminent  service  to  tlie  republic.  He  conduct- 
ed the  engineering  operations  at  Maestrieht 
in  1794,  at  Mentz  in  1796,  and  in  the  Italian 
eampaif^s  of  1796  and  1799.  Charged  shortly 
after  with  planning  a  new  system  of  defen- 
sive operations,  he  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Alessandria  and  made  it  the  prindpal 
ai'senal  of  the  French.  He  planned  the  sieges 
of  Colmar,  Dantzic,  and  Stralsund,  and  was 
active  in  almost  all  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
including  that  of  1813  in  Russia;  after  which 
he  was  appointed  senator.  During  the  hun- 
dred days  he  swore  allegiance  to  Lonis  S  VIH., 
who  subsequently  made  him  a  marquis.  As 
one  of  the  judges  of  Marshal  Ney,  he  was  op- 
posed to  his  esecntion.  II>  Jnstli  Prodent 
dt,  count,  and  afterward  marquis,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1802,  died  there, 
Dec.  17,  18SS.  He  had  attained  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  when  the  department  of 
Seme-Inffirieure  returned  him  in  1849  to  the 
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legislative  assembly,  and  Louis  Kapolcon  re- 
warded him  for  his  services  by  promoting  him 
to  l>e  general  of  division  in  1853  and  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1869.  III. 
jRstitt  VHpol^  Suinel  Prosper  ie,  marquis, 
brother  of  the  preceding  bom  in  Alessandria, 
Italy,  during  the  French  occupation  of  that 
city,  March  29,  1806,  died  in  Paris.  March  81, 
1873.  He  early  entered  the  civil  service,  and 
in  1830  was  sent  as  assistant  commissioner  to 
Algeria,  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  subsequently  became  councillor 
of  state.  In  1849  he  was  returned  to  the  le^s- 
lative  assembl;r,  and  I'emained  a  member  of  the 
legislature  during  Louis  Napoleon's  administra- 
tion, of  which  he  was  a  stanch  supporter ;  and 
in  18B1  he  was  for  a  time  minister  of  marine. 
In  1858  be  became  a  member  of  the  colonial 
board  established  in  connection  with  the  new- 
ministry  of  Algeria  and  colonies,  presiding  over 
it  dnringnearly  the  whole  period  of  its  existence 
(1859-'60);  after  which  he  had  charge  of  the 
portftilio  of  marine  and  colonies,  and  was  made 
a  senator.  He  instituted  important  measures 
for  the  impi'ovement  of  maritime  and  colonial 
affiiirB,  and  displayed  much  activity  as  president 
of  the  French  ge<^aphieal  society,  and  asa  con- 
tnhntortotii^S&BvedesBevxMondes.  Inl809 
he   officiated   as  minister,   [     »ddmg  tb 

conncU  of  state  nntal  the  ace  ss  n   f  Oli 
administration,  Jan.  3, 1870     HI     Id  t 

ents  of  Oharente-Inflrieure      t  m  d  1        t 
the  national  assembly  in  February  1871    Call  d 
upon  by  that  body  to  prepar      b  U  f     tl 
organization  of  the  army,  he     bm  tt  d         m 
portant  report  on  the  subject      M     h  1872 

CHlSSEPtfT,  InUhM  JJpheaM     F       1 
tor,  bom  March  4,  1838.     L  k    h     f   h       h 
became  a  workman  in  man  f   to 
and  becoming  connected  wit!  tl 
to  the  government^  he  was  m  d 
in  18B8,  and  director  in  18t4     H 
celebrity  by  inventing  the  r  tt    kn 
name,  which  had  occupied  It  t 

many  years,  though  it  was  n  t   d  pted  1       h 
army  until  after  the  success    f  th    P    ss  an 
needle  gun  in  the  campaign    f.       t  A    t 
1860,  when  the  necessity  of  I        g  1 

arm  to  rival  that  of  the  G  1  d  t     ti 

hasty  introduction  of  the   Ch'iss  p  t   nil 
the  French  infantry  and  pa  t    f   h  1  y 

Chassepot  derives  a  lai^  m  fr  m  h 
patent  on  his  invention,  and  a  lawsuit  instituted 
in  1869  by  M,  Manceaus  contesting  his  right  to 
it  proved  unsuccessful.     (See  Bible.) 

CHlSTEIi,  Jan.    See  Oeatel. 

tHlSTEUIV,  or  Cbasttdthi,  Gtorgte,  sumamed 
the  Adventurous,  a  French  chronicler  and 
poet,  bom  at  Alost,  Flanders,  in  1403,  died  in 
Valenciennes,  March  30,  1475.  He  beloi^d 
to  a  noble  family,  studied  and  tmvelled  exten- 
sively, became  acquainted  with  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  his  day,  and  about  1443  left  the  army 
to  enter  the  service  of  Phihp  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  house- 
hold duties  and  providing  for  his  amusementa, 
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as  well  as  in  political  and  dijiloniatio 

On  the  death  of  Philip  in  141)?^,  he  remained  in 

the  Bold,  who  in  14T3  made  him  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent writers  of  his  day,  and  his  most  famous 
work  is  La  grande  clvronique,  ou  litre  de  tous 
let  hauie  et  grans /aita  de  la  ChrUienU  »ovme- 
rainement  de  ee  noble  roywuhne  de  Franee  et 
de  MS  dependanees,  depuU  Pan  i>ingt  [1420] 
jiiAque»  A  maint&nant  T1474],  edited  by  Bu- 
chon  in  the  Pantheon  littiraire  (Paris,  1837). 
His  other  writings  deal  with  various  historical 
Bubjeots,  and  inolnde  some  poetry.  Kervyn 
de  Lettenhove  published  in  Brnasels  in  1863 
fEavres  de  Georgm  Oha»tellain. 

CHjISTELARD,  or  Chltdu,  Plene  rie  B*scobcl  de, 
A  French  poet  born  aboat  1640,  died  in  1563. 
He  was  a  nephew  on  his  mother's  side  of  the 
chevalier  Bayard.  He  was  handsome,  yonng, 
a  distinguished  performer  in  the  tilt  yard,  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  with  the  sword,  an  e^icellent 
danoer,  a  delicate  musician,  and  a  poet  of  some 
note  in  the  French  oourt  during  Mary  Stuart's 
residence  in  that  country.  He  was  on©  of  the 
French  gentlemen  who,  as  attaches  of  Marshal 
Damville'a  household,  accompanied  her  on  her 
retwn  to  her  native  land,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  Hededicatedapoem  to  her,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Brant&me,  was  answered  by  Mary,  who 
also  allowed  him  to  accompany  her  on  the  flute 
when  she  sang,  had  frequent  interviews  with 
him,  and,  as  Knox  says,  was  so  familiar  with  him^ 
early  and  late,  "  that  scarcely  could  any  of  the 
nobility  Imve  access  to  her."  Whether  war- 
ranted or  not,  the  poet  thought  Ins  addresses 
were  encouraged  by  the  queen,  and  com»aled 
himself  in  her  bedroom  on  the  night  of  Feb. 
12,  1568.  He  was  discovered  and  ejected,  and 
the  queen,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  occur- 
rence, ordered  him  with  a  sharp  reprimand 
to  quit  her  court.  Ohastelard,  however,  four 
days  later  agwn  concealed  himself  within  a  re- 
cess in  her  bedchamber  at  Burnt  Island,  where 

to  I 

her  women  were  undressing  her,  he  rushed 
out  before  them  all  and  attempted,  it  is  swd,  to 
plead  for  pai'don.  The  screams  of  the  queen 
and  the  ladies  brought  Murray,  whom  she  con- 
jured, in  the  first  transports  of  fear  and  indig- 
nation, to  "put  his  dagger  into  the  villain." 
Murray,  however,  reminded  his  Mater  that  he 
should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  reahn.  He  was  accordingly  brought  pub- 
licly to  trial  at  St.  Andrews,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  executed ;  the  queen  remaining  inac- 
cesable  to  all  appeals  for  mercy.  On  mount- 
ing the  seaflbld  he  recited  Bonsard's  hymn  of 
death,  and  as  he  was  about  to  die  he  cried 
aloud,  "  Adieu,  most  lovely  and  cruel  of  piin- 
oessesl"  The  most  detailed  relation  of  the 
tragic  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
John  Enox. 

CmsimEB,  Jean  GabHti  Joeepfi  Albert,  mar- 
quis   de,   an   Austriun   general,   bom   in   the 
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castle  of  Mulbaes,  in  Hainaut,  Jan.  39,  1763, 
died  in  Vemce,  Maich  10,  1825.  He  was  de- 
scended from  the  ducal  family  of  Lorraine. 
In  1778  he  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession, 
and  in  1789  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  In 
1792  he  defended  the  citadel  of  Namur  for  14 
days  agtunst  the  French,  and  was  taken  prison- 
er, but  exchanged  the  next  year,  and  highly 
distingnished  himself  in  the  succeeding  cam- 

Saigns,  reachingthe  rank  of  general.  In  1T9Q 
e  bore  an  active  part  in  the  third  pai-tition  of 
Poland,  and  in  1798  was  sent  as  envoy  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  engage  Czar  Paul  in  a  second 
coalition  agwnst  France.  In  1799  he  was  quar- 
termaster general  in  the  Eusso-Austrian  army 
in  Italy,  and  was  dangerously  wonnded  before 
Tortona,  In  the  following  years  he  repeatedly 
commanded  in  the  Tyrol,  distinguishing  liim- 
self  chiefly  during  the  general  uprising  of  1809, 
when  he  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
the  ablest  French  generals.  Napoleon,  in  an 
order  of  the  day,  styled  him  the  chief  of  the 
brigands,  and  directed  that  if  captured  he 
should  be  brought  before  a  court  martial  and 
shotwithin  24  hours.  He  was  at  length,  May 
18,  1809,  completely  routed  at  WSrgl  by  the 
French  under  Marehal  Lefebvre,  and  made  his 
escape  to  Hungary  with  only  a  handful  of  fol- 
lowers. After  the  treaty  of  Vienna  he  was 
made  conmiandant  of  Troppau,  then  governor 
of  Tlioresienstadt,  and  in  1813  of  Dresden. 
When  in  1815  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom was  established,  he  was  made  governor 
of  Venice,  which  post  he  retained  nntU  his 
death,  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erect- 
ed in  Venice  by  the  Austrian  government. 

CBISTELUIX,  FraBfois  Jean,  marquis  de,  a 
French  military  oflicer  and  man  of  letters,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1734,  died  there,  Oct.  38,  1788.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  army,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Germany  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  afterward  in  America,  where 
he  served  as  mwor  general  in  the  army  of 
Eoohambean,  and  where  his  amiable  character 
gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Washington. 
The  work  which  established  his  literary  repu- 
tation was  entitled  De  la  felieite  publiqtie, 
published  in  1772.  The  leading  idea  of  this 
work  was  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  as 
understood  by  Oondorcct  and  hb  fiiends.  It 
is  wanting  in  plan  and  method,  and  noted  for 
its  bitterness  against  Christianity.  It  is  now 
simply  regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity,  although 
considered  by  VoltMre  as  superior  to  Montes- 
quieu's VEwrit  de%  loU.  The  Voyage*  dans 
VAmiriqite  Septentrionale,  published  in  1786, 
contains  his  journal  written  while  travelling 
from  Newport  to  Pliiladelphia,  and  thence  to 
Sarat<^a  and  Portsmouth,  and  also  his  journal 
of  travels  in  Virginia.  It  has  notices  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  country,  interesting  de- 
tails concerning  the  localities  and  events  of  the 
war  of  the  American  revolution,  and  observa- 
tions on  the  character  of  the  principal  heroes  of 
that  war.  It  is  in  on  agreeable  and  lively  style, 
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sometimes  eloquent  and  sometimes  frivolous, 
and  is  valuable  as  eonveying  the  impressions 
made  hy  onr  revolution  upon  an  intelligent 
foreigner.  The  moat  interesting  portion  is  the 
account  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  guest  he  was  at 
Montieello.  Only  34  copies  were  printed,  hut 
an  English  translation  was  published  in  London, 
with  maps  and  engravii^B  (2  vols.  8vo,  1T87). 
His  DiseouTU  but  lee  avantoffm  et  les  dhavan- 
tagei  qui  riguUent  pour  VEv.rope  de  la  deeou- 
t>erte  de  VAmirique  appeared  in  1787,  and 
resolved  the  question,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Eaynal,  in  faster  of  the  advantages. 
It  was  praised  hy  La  Harpe  as  the  best  of  the 
works  of  Ohflatellox. 

CHiSDBLE  (low  Lat.  casvhida,  from  camda,  a 
hnt),  the  outer  vestment  worn  hy  Catholic 
priests  in  tlie  celebration  of  mass.  It  was  orig^- 
natl^  common  to  hoth  dvilians  and  churchmen, 
and  consisted  of  a  circular  piece  of  cloth  with 
an  opening  for  tbe  head  in  the  centre.  Those 
among  the  Greeks  who  have  retained  it  call  it 
very  properly  y?*B<(a,  because  it  can  be  turned 
on  every  side  by  the  wearer.  It  long  retain- 
ed its  circular  form  in  the  British  islands,  as 
is  evident  from  the  iconographio  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages.  At  Eome,  however,  and 
throughout  all  the  adjoining  countries,  it  soon 
became  modified,  on  acctrant  of  its  exceeding 
inconvenience.  It  was  either  slit  or  folded  up 
beneath  the  arms  of  the  celebrant ;  and  finally 
it  has  assumed  the  form,  which  is  now  imiver- 
sal  in  the  Latin  church,  of  an  oblong  piece  of 
silk  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head,  and 
fWling  down  to  the  knees  before  and  behind. 
It  must  he  of  sUk,  and  the  color  varies  with  the 
festivals. 

CHIT,  a  genus  of  warblers  (icteria),  placed 
hy  Bfurd  in  the  subfamily  Byt/eicolime.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  yellow-breasted  cnat 
(/.  viridU,  Bonap.).  The  hill  is  shorter,  stronger, 
and  more  carved  than  in  tie  typical  warblers, 
in  tiiia  respect  more  nearly  resembling  the 
vireos  and  the  shrikes.  The  upper  parts  are 
olive-green ;  under  parts  and  inside  of  wings 
gamhoge-yellow  for  anterior  half  of  body ;  ~'-'' 
of  under  parts  white,  IJngedwith  brown  oi 
^des;  forehead  and  sides  of  head  ash;  lores 
and  region  below  the  eyes  blackish ;  a  white 
stripe  from  the  nostrils  over  the  eye ;  patch  on 
lower  lid,  and  stripe  from  side  of  lower  mandi- 
ble, white ;  bill  black.  Female  like  the  male, 
but  smaller.  Length  74  in.,  tail  8'3,  wing  8-?' 
It  is  found  over  the  eastern  United  States 
the  Missouri,  and  south  to  Guatemala.  T 
long-tailed  chat  {/.  longieauda,  Lawr.)  differs 
from  the  above  chiefly  in  having  the  tail  nearly 
half  an  inch  longer ;  it  may  he  only  a  western 
variety.  They  are  very  noisy  birds,  jealor  ' 
intruders,  and  apparently  scolding  in  a  great 
variety  of  notes.  The  food  consists  principally 
of  insects.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states,  and  are  peculis 
America.    (See  Stone  Oh4t.) 

CHiTElDBEUND,  FnnfOls  lngnste,  viscount 
de,  a  French  author  and  statesman,  bom  at 
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8t.  Malo  in  September,  1V68,  died  in  Paris,  July 
4,  1848.  He  sprung  from  a  noble  family  which 
was  known  in  Brittany  as  far  back  as  the  10th 
century.  He  passed  his  childhood  on  his  pat- 
rimonial estate  of  Combourg,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  colleges  of  Dfile  and  Eennes, 
When  he  was  17  years  old  he  received  a  com- 
mis^on  as  second  Ueutenant  in  the  army,  and 
was  two  years  later  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  presented  at 
court,  introduced  to  the  feshionable  world,  and 
became  acquainted  with  La  Harpe,  Fontanes, 
and  other  eminent  writers.  His  first  prodnc- 
tion,  an  idylhc  poem,  L'amow  de  la  eampagne, 
revealed  nothing  of  the  genius  which  he  after- 
ward manifested.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ments which  agitated  Paris  induced  him  to 
embark  for  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of 
1791,  with  a  view  to  seeking  for  tlie  northwest 
passage.  He  landed  at  Baltimore,  and  rcpwi-ed 
immediately  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  dehver- 
ed  to  President  Washii^ton  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  tlie  marquis  de  La  Eonairie.  The 
yonng  traveller  dined  with  the  president,  who 
in  the  course  of  conversation  made  allusion  to 
the  obstacles  his  guest  wiB  exposed  to  meet  in 
his  intended  expedition.  "  But,  sir,"  said  the 
traveller,  "it  is  less  difficult  to  discover  the 
polar  passage  than  to  create  a  nation,  as  you 
have  done."  Chateaubriand  then  visited  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Albany,  and  went  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  living  with  them,  and  ex- 
ploring the  country  bordering  on  the  great 
lakes.  He  afterward  travelled  through  Flori- 
da, and  spent  some  time  among  the  Natchez. 
These  peregrinations  among  the  savages,  tie 
strange  beauties  of  the  American  continent, 
the  immensity  of  its  rivers,  the  solitude  of  its 
forests,  made  a  powerfiil  impresdon  upon  his 
imagination.  Nearly  a  year  had  thus  been 
passed  when  an  English  newspaper  which  he 
found  in  a  log  cabin  informed  him  of  the  flight 
and  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  retnmed  to 
France  in  order  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  king.  Finding  on  his  arrival  at  Paris 
that  by  his  presence  there  he  could  not  benefit 
the  royal  cause,  but  endangered  his  own  life, 
lie  joined  the  emigrants  at  Coblentz.  Before 
leaving  France,  however,  he  married  Mile. 
Celeste  Delavigne  Buisson,  an  escellent  wo- 
man, who  during  her  long  life  was  his  faithf^il 
but  rather  neglected  wife.  Having  enlisted  in 
a  company  who  followed  the  Prussian  army 
in  tiieir  invasion  of  France,  he  was  wounded 
while  skirmishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Thionville ; 
at  the  same  time  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
smallpox,  and  was  left  nearly  dead  on  the 
road.  A  charitable  person  took  care  of  him, 
and  he  was  carried  to  Jersey,  where  he  recov- 
ered his  health.  In  1793  he  went  to  London, 
where  lie  lived  in  an  unfurnished  garret,  with- 
out fire,  sometimes  without  food,  happy  when 
he  was  able  to  earn  something  by  ^ving  French 
lessons  or  making  translations  for  booksellers. 
In  1797  he  published  his  Eemi  historique,  po- 
Utiq%teet  moral  sur  les  rfwoluUoruai  ' ' 
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tiMdemes,  consideries  dang  leuTS  Topporia 
la  retohttion/ToniaUe  ;  it  waa  rather  unsuo 
fill  io  England  and  entirely  ignored  in  France. 
He  was  then  of  a  skeptical  and  somewbat 
materialistic  turn  of  mind ;  but,  being  recalled 
to  religioiM  convictions  by  the  dying  appeal  of 
his  mother,  he  framed  the  plan  of  his  Gsnie  du 
Ohrutiatiisme,  aad,  enconra^ed  by  Fontanes, 
whom  he  had  met  in  London,  engaged  in  wri- 
ting it.  About  this  period  he  succeeded  in  re- 
entering Fi'aace  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
supported  himself  by  literary  work,  while  com- 
pleting the  Genie  du  GArisUanUme.  The  epi- 
sode of  Atala,  which  was  incorporated  in  this 
work,  was  published  separately  in  the  Mereure 
de  Franeeva  1801,  and  excited  mnch  attention. 
The  Oinie  du  Ohriatiarmme,  published  in  1802, 
was  the  signal  of  a  literary  and  moral  revo- 
lution, and  greatly  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  religious  principles  in  France.  Bonaparte, 
being  pleaswi  with  the  book,  appoint^  the 
author  seoretary  of  the  French  legation  at 
Rome  in  1803,  and  he  waa  promoted  in  1804 
to  the  office  of  clmrgS  d'affaires;  but  the  exe- 
cution of  the  duke  d'Enghien  pnt  an  end  to  his 
friendly  intercourse  with  Hapdeon.  He  re- 
signed his  office,  and  afterward  assailed  the 
emperor  most  bitterly.  In  1808  he  viMted 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and 
<in  his  return  retired  to  a  small  villa  situated 
in  the  ValI6e  aus  Loups,  near  Paris,  where  he 
composed  Les  martyrg,  the  most  admired  of 
his  works,  which  was  published  ta  1809.  Tlie 
notes  of  his  traveb  were  subsequentiy  arranged 
to  form  the  Itineraire  de  Pwrit  A  J&ruialem. 
In  1811  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  as  the  successor  to  Marie  Joseph 
Chfinier,  but  some  difficulty  as  to  his  reception 
speech  prevented  his  taking  his  seat,  which  he 
did  not  occupy  till  after  the  restoration.  This 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  Chateaubriand, 
who  as  early  as  March  30,  1814,  had  published 
a  political  pamphlet,  i)e  Bonaparte  et  dm  Bour- 
hons,  which  was  e^eriy  sought  for  and  did  eK- 
cellent  service  to  the  king's  cause.  This  was 
his  first  step  in  politics ;  and  "  this  new  life  of 
his,"  8ainte-Benv6  says,  "may  be  divided  into 
three  parts:  1,  from  March  30,  1814,  to  June 
S,  1834,  the  period  of  pure  royalism;  2,  from 
June  6,  1824,  when  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
cabinet,  to  the  end  of  the  restoration,  the  pe- 
riod of  liberal  opinion,  in  flagrant  opposition 
with  the  foregoing;  8,  the  period  of  mixed 
royalism  and  republicanism  snhseqaent  to  the 
revolution  of  1830,  when  Chateaubriand,  for 
conscience  sake,  said  to  the  duchess  of  Berry, 
'  Tour  son  is  my  king,'  while  at  the  same  time 
befriending  Carrel  and  BSranger,  and  preparing 
himself  beforehand  for  the  oommg  republic." 
On  the  first  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Onatean- 
briand  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Sweden ; 
but  before  he  had  departed  for  his  posf^  Ka- 
poleon  reappeared  in  Fi'anee,  and  Chateau- 
briand followed  Louis  XVIII.  to  Ghent,  be- 
came a  member  of  hie  cabinet,  presented  him 
with  his  Rapport  sfur  Fitat  de  la  France,  and 


on  the  second  restoration  appointed  minis- 
ter of  state  and  peer  of  France ;  but  having  as- 
sdled,  in  the  pamphlet  De  la  monareMe  mlon 
la  charte,  the  celebrated  decree  by  which  the 
chambre  introuvdble  was  dissolved,  he  forfeited 
the  royal  favor  and  lost  his  office.  He  now 
Joined  the  ultra-royalist  opposition,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  Conser- 
tateur,  tiie  most  powerihl  oi^an  of  that  party. 
In  1820  be  waa  reconciled  with  the  court  on 
occasion  of  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Ber- 
ry, and  wrote  bis  Metaoires  of  that  prince.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Berlin,  and  in  1822  ambassador  to  London. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  con- 
gress of  Verona,  where  he  waa  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  French  expedition  to  Spain. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  foreign  affaii-s,  bnt  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  prime  minister,  M.  de  VillMe, 
he  was  summardy  dismissed,  June  6,  1824. 
This  time,  instead  of  returning  to  his  old  asso- 
ciates, he  joined  the  liberal  opposition.  He 
now  proved  himself  the  most  araent  supporter 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  eloquently  ad- 
vocated the  independence  of  Greece,  by  which 
he  acquired  great  popularity.  On  the  fall  of 
Vilifele  in  1828  he  was  made  ambassador  to 
Rome,  but  resigned  on  the  formation  of  the 
Poiignac  cabinet.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830  he  manifested  tlie  most  chivalric  devotion 
to  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  notwithstanding  his 
grievances  against  the  &miiy  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  liberty.  He  was  at 
that  time,  as  he  said  himself,  "a  Bonrbonist 
from  the  point  of  honor,  a  royalist  by  reason, 
a  republican  by  taste  and  disposition."  He 
now  ceased  to  take  any  active  part  in  politics, 
and  even  abandoned  his  seat  in  the  diamber 
of  peers,  but  occasionally  published  bitter 
pamphlets  against  the  new  government,  in 
which  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  fallen  dy- 
nasty. In  1833  jut^cial  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted against  him  on  account  of  his  Mhaoire 
aur  la  eaptwite  de  la  dv/Jieme  de  Berry  ;  but 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  He  also  repeat- 
edly visited  the  exiled  Bourbons  at  Prague. 
These  occasional  bursts  of  political  passion  in- 
terfered but  littie  with  his  literary  pni-suita. 
As  early  as  1831  he  had  published  his  Etudes, 
ou  dUcoun  hUtoriquei,  which  were  bat  an 
introduction  to  a  history  of  France  on  a  plan 
of  vast  proportions ;  unhappily,  age  and  pecnni- 
ary  embarrassments  prevented  hie  finishing  the 
work.  He  completed,  however,  some  ligliter 
bnt  more  profitable  performances;  his  Swai 
BUT  la  litterature  anglaiae,  followedby  a  literal 
translation  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  com- 
manded general  attention,  while  his  Gongres 
de  Virone  was  eagerly  read  by  the  students  of 
pohtioal  history.  From  1834  he  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  completing  an  autobiography, 
which  he  called  M&moire»  d'outa-e-torribe  (12 
vols.,  1849-'50 ;  new  iEustrated  ed.,  8  vols., 
1856,  and  6  vols.,  18fil ;  German  translation,  2d 
ed.,  Jena,  1863).    This  work  he  sold  in  advance 
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in  1836,  and  afterward  lived  on  the  annuity 
which  was  secured  to  him  by  the  proceeds. 
Hia  life  was  spent  in  retirement,  the  drawing 
room  of  Ilia  friend  Mme,  R^oamier  being 
almost  tlie  only  place  he  Tisited.  There  he 
could  be  seen  every  evening  among  the  elite 
of  the  literary  world,  receiving  the  homage 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  nis  character, 
genius,  and  renown.  A  profound  melancholy, 
however,  invaded  his  latter  years.  He  who 
had  so  often  foretold  the  coming  of  the  republic 
in  France,  witnessed  its  accession  in  1348,  but 
he  died  amid  the  desolation  bronght  over  the 
capital  by  the  bloody  struggle  of  June.  Most 
of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  the 
English,  German,  and  other  langui^s.  The 
complete  and  separate  editions  are  numerous. 
The  best  of  the  former  is  by  Siunte-Beuve  (13 
vols.,  1859-'61),  with  a  review  of  his  literary 
lalwrs.  Part  of  a  new  and  complete  illnstra^ 
t«d  edition,  to  consist  of  14  volumes,  has  ap- 
peared since  1864.  Marin's  Mutoire  de  la  *ie 
et  des  mmragea  deM.de  Okateavhriand  ap- 
peared in  18S8,  and  M.  Villemain's  Ohateau- 

temps,  &e.,  in  1858,  in  3  vols. 

CUiTElUBRIlNT,  Franfolge  de  Felx,  conntess 
de,  a  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  bom 
about  1486,  died  Oct.  16, 1687.  A  scion  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Fois,  she  repaired  at  an 
early  age  to  the  court  of  Louis  3tII.,  and  be- 
came tlie  wife  of  tlie  count  do  Chateaubriaiit. 
She  was  in  the  zemth  of  her  beauty  when 
Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  je^ons  temper  of  her  husband,  the 
king  was  soon  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
beautiful  countess,  who  publicly  wore  jewelry 
^ven  to  her  by  her  royal  lover,  bearing  mot- 
toes which  his  sister  Margaret  had  written  at 
his  request.  The  royalfavor  served  theinteresta 
of  her  brotliers  as  well  as  her  own  ambition. 
Her  husband,  however,  resented  her  faithless- 
ness by  frequently  inflicting  upon  her  corporal 
punishment.  Her  relations  with  the  king  lasted 
ibr  a  number  of  years,  and  until  the  defeat  of 
Pavia  (1525)  and  the  captivity  of  Francis  her 
influence  over  him  was  nnlwunded ;  but  on  his 
I'etum  from  Madrid  she  was  supplanted  by 
Anne  de  Pisseleu,  afterward  duchess  d'fitam- 

Ees.  The  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  with  her 
nsband  in  the  now  dismantled  castle  of  Olift- 
teaubriant.  A  chamber  is  still  pomted  out  in 
which,  according  to  tradition,  she  was  bled  to 
deafli  by  her  husband.  This,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  any  positive  evidence,  although 
his  brutal  treatment  of  her  was  notorious. 

CBiTEAirDlIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loir,  25  m.  8.  of  Ohartres  and  30  m.  N.  W. 
of  Orleans;  pop.  in  ie«6,  6,781.  It  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  commanding  elevation,  and  con- 
tmns  a  fine  square  and  pi-omenade,  and  a  num- 
ber of  handsome  public  buildings.  The  prind- 
?al  churches  are  the  Madeleine  and  St.  Val^rien, 
uilt  in  the  12th  century.  The  most  oonspic- 
nous  edifice  is  the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts 
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Dunois,  built  on  a  rock  and  surmounted  by  a 
high  tower,  with  a  famons  staircase  and  other 
curious  appendages.  The  trade  is  mainly  in 
the  local  agricultural  and  industrial  products, 
including  nails,  cordage,  leather,  woollen  and 
silk  goods,  hosieiy,  and  bats.  The  viscounts  of 
Oh&Ceaudnn  ruled  here  &om  the  11th  to  the 
15th  century,  when  the  last  of  them  dying 
childless,  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans  became 
the  local  ruler ;  he  relinquished  his  supremacy 
in  favor  of  his  natui'al  brother  John,  the  bas- 
tard of  Orleans,  famons  for  his  exploits  in  tlie 
wars  with  England.  The  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1728,  and  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 
During  the  war  of  1870-'71  tiie  French  were 
defeated  here  by  Gen.  Wiilicii,  who  soon  after 
took  the  town  by  assault,  Oct.  18, 1870. 

CHiTHlD-fiOIilTIER,  a  t«wn  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mayenne,  on  the  river  Mayenne, 
18  m.  8.  of  Laval;  pop.  in  1866,  7,364.  The 
town  has  a  Gotliic  church,  a  communal  col- 
lege, public  baths,  and  manufaotures  of  linen, 
woolien,  and  leather.  In  October,  JT93,  the 
insurgent  royaKsts  gwned  here  a  great  victory 
over  the  republicans. 

CHlTElVGIIAY,  a  S.  W.  county  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Canada,  borderii^  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  traversed  by  the  Ch&teanguay, 
the  Noire,  and  other  streams;  area,  249^  sq. 
m.;  POT.  in  1871,  16,166,  of  whom  11,288 
were  French,  2,496  Scotch,  and  1,937  Irisli. 
Tlie  soil  is  fertile  and  the  surface  presents  little 
variety  of  level.  The  battle  of  Chfiteauguay  or 
of  Chrysler's  farm  was  fought  in  this  county, 
Oct.  26,  1813,  between  OoL  de  Salaberry  of 
the  Canadian  voltigeurs  and  Gen.  Wilkmson 
of  the  American  army,  who  intended  to  invade 
Canada  by  the  Grand  Isle  which  divides  the 
iiver  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Cotean  du  Lac. 
ITie  Canadians  were  victorious.  Chief  town, 
Ste.  Marline. 

CHiTEJUOrAT,  Slciir  4*.    See  Le  Motbe. 

CHlTEACKOOS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Indre,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Indre  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux,  160m.  S.S.W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1866, 
17,161.  It  has  a  theatre  and  public  library. 
There  is  an  old  castle  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Indre,  a  gloomj[  building^  in  which  the 
princess  de  Cond^,  niece  of  Bichelieu,  died  in 
1692,  after  having  been  imprisoned  there  for 
nearly  23  years.  Ohflteauroui  is  one  of  the 
prhioipal  cloth  mannfacturuig  places  of  central 
France,  the  wools  produced  in  Berry  bemg 
almost  exclusively  nsed  in  the  fabrication. 
There  are  various  other  mannfactures,  and 
important  wool  and  iron  fairs  are  held  hei-e. 
There  is  a  government  tobacco  manufactory,  in 
which  1,000  persons  are  employed, 

GHATEAIIKUI'X,  Jlule  luw,  duchess  de,  a  fa- 
vorite of  Louis  XV.,  bom  about  1718,  died  Dec. 
8,  1744.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  marqnis 
de  Nesle,  lost  her  mother  in  1729,  and  follow- 
ing her  example  as  well  as  that  of  three  of 
her  sisters,  she  became  in  1742,  afl^r  the  death 
of  lier  husband  the  morquis  de  la  Tournelle, 
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the  principal  mistress  of  Louis  SV.,  who  uon- 
feraed  upon  her  (Oct.  20,  1743)  the  title  of 
duchess  de  Ch^teauroux,  with  a  lai^  domain 
and  apension  of  80,000  ftancs.  With  her  sister 
Mme.  de  Lauragnais  site  joined  the  king  during 
the  war  of  1744,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
sults which  were  heaped  npon  her  by  the 
soldiers,  she  followed  hini  to  Lille,  Ypres,  Dun- 
Idrk,  and  Ketz,  when  the  king  durmg  his  ill- 
ness was  prevailed  upon  to  expel  her  igno- 
miniously  from  his  presence.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Pai'is,  she  consented  to  bo  reconciled 
to  him  only  on  eondition  that  her  principal 
persecutors,  including  tlie  bishop  of  Soissons 
and  La  Rochefoucauld,  should  he  banished 
from  Paris,  and  that  the  minister  Manrepas, 
who  had  addressed  her  as  the  incestuous  La 
Tournelle,  should  make  a  humble  apology. 
Soon  afterward  she  died  suddenly,  amid  terri- 
ble convulsions,  charging  Maurepas  with  hav- 
ing poisoned  her.  She  si;[uandered  immense 
amounts  of  public  money,  spent  1,300,000 
francs  upon  her  palace  at  Ohmsy,  and  dis- 
played great  frivolity  and  recklessness  in  other 
respects.  A  collectioB  of  her  letters  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1806,  and  Sophie  Gay  wrote 
a  novel  entitled  Madame  le  dvekesse  de  Ohd- 
teawrova  (2  vols.,  I884-'9). 

CH1TE1IJ-THIE8ET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mame,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Strasburg  railway, 
45  m.  N.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1806,  fl,5I9.  It 
is  a  pretty  town,  laid  out  in  tlie  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, with  handsome  promenades,  and 
united  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  with  a  suburb  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mame.  The  church  of 
St.  Crispin  resembles  a  fortress,  and  possesses 
great  ai-ohreologicBl  interest.  La  Fontaine  was 
bom  here,  and  a  marble  statue  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  There  are  two  medi- 
cinal springs  in  this  town,  which  attract  many 
vidtors  in  summer.  The  manufactures  are  un- 
important, but  the  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, cattle,  and  wool  is  exceedingly  active, 
the  surrounding  re^on  being  the  most  fertile 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Champagne. — The 
settlement  and  name  of  the  town  originated 
from  a  feudal  castle  built  in  720  by  Charles 
Martel  as  a  residence  for  the  youthful  Thierry 
IV.,  of  which  vestiges  are  still  visible.  It  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  1431,  and  by 
Charles  V.  in  1544;  and  Henri  de  Guise  re- 
ceived a  wound  hero  in  1574  whence  he  was 
called  le  lialafei.  A  duchy  since  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  town  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
Brie-Champenoise  till  the  revolution  of  1789. 
A  memorable  battle  was  fought  here  Feb.  12, 
1814,  in  which  Napoleon  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians  under  Sacken. 

CHlTEL,  Perdtnand  Tonssilmt  Fru^ols,  abbS,  a 
French  religious  reformer,  bom  at  Gannat,  Jan. 
9,  179S,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  13,  1857.  His  pa- 
rents were  poor,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor;  but  bis  parisli  priest,  pleased  with  the 
boy's  religious  zeal,  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
his  education.  He  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in 
vol..  IV.— 25 
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1818,  and  became  vicar  at  Moulins  and  else- 
where, and  afterward  was  chaplain  in  the 
army  till  about  1880.  Havii^  acquired  celeb- 
rity as  a  preacher,  and  written  in  fevor  of 
theological  reforms,  he  attempted  iu  1831  to 
found  a  new  sect,  based  upon  natural  religion, 
venerating  Christ  only  as  a  model  man,  doing 
away  with  the  eonfesaonal,  ftoing,  and  vows 
of  chastity,  and  substituting  French  for  Latin 
in  the  liturgy.  He  was  oonseci'ated  as  the  pri- 
mate of  the  so-called  French  Catholic  church, 
whicJi  gained  many  adherents.  He  was  not 
molested  by  the  authorities  tiU  1842,  when  his 
places  of  worship  were  closed.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  Feb.  24,  1848,  he  reopened  them  and 
came  forward  as  a  champion  of  women's  rights. 
In  1850  tbe  autliorities  agdn  put  an  end  to  his 
public  performances,  but  he  remained  faithful 
to  his  convictions  to  the  kst^  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  metropolitan  postmaster  iu  tbe 
latter  part  of  his  life.  His  principal  publioa- 
lions  are.  Profession  de  foi  de  Viglite  eatho- 
lique  fi-an^awe  (Paris,  I8S1),  and  Le  eode  de 
Thumanite,  ou  ly Humanity  ramertSs  il  la  coti- 
naimance  du  vrai  Diev.  et  mu  viritaile  tocia- 
lUme  (1888). 

CHiTEL,  Jmm,  a  French  fanatic,  born  in 
Paris  about  1S75,  executed  Deo.  29, 1594.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  shopkeeper,  and  studied 
divinity  under  the  Jesuit^  and  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Paris.  He  regarded  Henry 
IV.  as  a  heretic  who  reigned  without  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  and  was  impelled  by 
religious  fanaticism  to  stab  him  on  Dec.  37, 
1684,  in  the  apartment  of  the  royal  palace 
occupied  by  Gabrielle  d'EstrSes,  the  king's 
mistress,  in&ioting  a  slight  wound  with  a  knife 
upon  tlie  upper  lip  of  the  kin^  and  knocking 
out  one  of  his  teeth.  Though  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  been  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  consequently  for  a  short  time  expelled 
from  Paris,  he  declared  to  the  last,  and  whOe 
he  was  undei^iug  torture,  that  he  had  acted 
entirely  of  his  own  accord.  His  remains  were 
mutilated  and  dragged  through  the  streela 
after  his  execution.  A  oolossS  pyramid  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  which  he  had 
inhabited,  as  an  expiatory  memorial  of  his 
crime;    but  it  was   subsequently  demolished 

rn  the  demand  of  Pere  Cottln,  who  regarded 
inscription  upon  it  as  dispara^ng  to  the 
society  of  Jesus. 

CHlTELET  (Lat.  Gaitellueiuni),  the  name  of 
two  forti'esses  which  existed  in  Paris  in  former 
times,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Oie- 
sar.  The  Grand  Ohfitelet  was  restoi-ed  and 
enlarged  byLouisIX.,  diaries  VIIL,  and  Louis 
XIL,  remodelled  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  demol- 
ished in  1802.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  locality  now  occupied  by  the 
western  part  of  the  place  du  OhStelet.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  counts  and  afterward  of 
the  provosts  of  Paris,  and  became  celebrated  as 
a  prison  and  as  an  important  seat  of  the  judi- 
ciary. At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
latter  in  1790,  the  court  contained,  from  the 
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proTOBt  down  to  the  ushers  and  policemen, 
1,207  officers,  besides  a  large  number  of  lawyers 
who  transacted  business  there,  and  the  military 
forces  of  the  Ohfitelet,  which  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  soldiers,  part  of  whom  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  as  ushers.  The  Petit 
Ch^telet  was  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Seine,  on  the  site  of  the  present  place  du  Petit 
Pont ;  swept  away  by  an  inundation  in  1296, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1869,  and  demolished  in  1782. 
Originally  it  was  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris, 
where  tolls  and  esoise  duties  were  levied.  The 
chAteiets  at  Orleans  and  Montpellier  were,  like 
those  of  Paris,  the  seats  of  judicial  bodies. 

CHITH^T,  JHadtHC  di.    See  Dtr  ChItblet. 

CHltELLEBirLT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vienne,  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Vienne,  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Bordeans,  18  m,  N.  N.  E.  of  Poitiers;  pop.  in 
1866,  li,278.  It  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  France,  which 
gives  employment  to  about  600  families.  There 
is  also  a  national  manuiactory  of  side  arms, 
established  in  1620.  There  are  important  iron 
works,  manufactories  of  jewelry,  laces,  and 
hardware.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  product  of  the  country,  and  in  lithographic 
stones  obtained  from  the  neighboring  quarries. 
A  fine  stone  bridge,  constructed  by  order  of 
Bully,  and  called  by  him  Pont  Henri  IV.,  con- 
nects the  town  with  the  suburbs  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Vienne.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
bridge  is  a  huge  castle,  flanked  with  four  mas- 
sive towers,  with  a  lofty  arch  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  under  which  the  high  road  enters 
the  town. 

CmifllH.  I.  A  central  county  of  North 
Carolina,  drained  by  Eocky  and  New  Hope 
rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Haw  and  tie  Deep, 
which  unite  in  the  S.  E.  part  to  form  the  Cape 
Fear;  area,  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  19,738, 
of  whom  6,880  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
diversifled,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  clayey. 
There  are  extensive  Iieds  of  coal  in  the  vicinity 
of  Deep  river,  which  is  navigable  as  fer  as  the 
mines.  The  Chatham  railroad  traverses  the 
county,  andthereisardlroad  from  Fayettevilie 
to  the  coal  fields.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  166,768  bushels  of  wheat,  304,881 
of  Indian  corn,  124,833  of  oats,  43,677  of 
sweet  potatoes,  253,346  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
62,310  of  tobacco.  There  were  3,561  horses, 
1,470  mules  and  asaes,  5,410  milch  cows,  6, 
other  cattle,  15,S31  sheep,  and  31,333  sw. 
There  were  1  mining  company,  1  foundery  and 
machine  shop,  1  iron  manufacturing  company, 
and  18  fiour  mills.  Capital,  Pittsboro. 
A  S.  E.  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  or 
seBibonnded  S.  W.  by  the  Ogeechee  river, 
N",  E.  by  the  Savannah,  which  separates  it  from 
South  Carolina ;  area,  858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
41,397,  of  whom  24,518  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  partly  occupied  by  swamps. 
Near  the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertUe  and  productive ; 
in  other  parts  it  is  barren  and  sandy.  " 
the  moat  populous  county  of  the  state. 
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Georgia  Central,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and 
the  Savannah  and  Charleston  railroads  traverse 
it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  56,220 
burets  of  corn,  49,680  of  sweet  potatoes,  63 
bales  of  cotton,  6,300  gallons  of  wine,  and  8,- 
.064  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  313  horst*,  681 
mnlesand  Bsses,908  milch  cows, 723  other  cattle, 
and  1,917  swine.  There  were  6  manutaotories 
of  brick,  2  of  cars,  1  of  gas,  5  of  machinery, 
6  printing  establishments,  4  saw  mills,  4  flonr 
mills,  7  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
1  of  fertilizers,  2  of  iron  castings,  and  1  of  mar- 
ble and  stone  work.     Capital,  Savannah, 

CHATHAH,  the  chief  town  of  Kent  eo.,  On- 
tario, Canada,  176  m.  S.  "W.  of  Toronto,  and  47 
m.  E.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  situated  on  the  river 
Thames,  which  enters  Lake  St.  Oljur  about  16 
m,  to  the  west,  and  is  navigable  for  small  ves- 
sels; pop.  in  1871,  5,873.  The  Great  Western 
railway  passes  through  the  town,  and  there  is 
steamboat  communication  with  Detroit.  Chat- 
ham is  sm'ronnded  by  a  fine  agricultural 
country,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  Oak  and  walnut  timber  and  staves 
are  exported  in  large  quantities.  In  1871, 
199  Canadian  steam  vessels  of  2,245  tons,  and 
57  sailing  vessels  of  6,871  tons,  entered;  also 
21  United  States  steamers,  of  3,860  tons,  and 
121  Sidling  vessels  of  8,980  tons.  Many  fine 
sMIing  vessels  have  been  built  here.  The  town 
has  agencies  of  the  bank  of  Upper  Canada  and 
the  Government  bank. 

CHlTHin,  a  town  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mass., 
forming  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Cape  Cod, 
about  75  m.  S.  E.  of  Boston,  and  5  m.  from 
the  Cape  Cod  railroad;  pop.  in  1870,  2,411. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  in  fishing;  30  or  40  vessels 
are  annually  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fishery,  and  15  or  20  in  the  coasting  trade. 
There  are  4  churches,  1  high  school,  12  gram- 
mar and  primal?  schools,  5  post  offices,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  Chatham  lights  are  on 
James's  Head,  at  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  the 
town,  in  lat.  41°  40'  SO"  N.,  Ion.  69"  67'  12" 
W.  They  are  two  in  number,  fixed,  and  70  ft. 
above  the  sea.  There  is  also  a  lighthouse  show- 
ing a  fixed  light,  known  as  Monomoy  light, 
on  Cape  Malabar,  a  narrow  sandy  beach  ex- 
tending S.  into  the  sea  some  10  m.  from  the 
main  body  of  the  town, 

CHITHIH,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  Cana- 
da, in  Northumberland  co,,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Miramichi  river,  near  its  mouth  in  Mi- 
ramiehi  bay;  pop.  in  1871,  4,203.  It  has  a 
Eoman  Catholic  cathedral,  college,  and  hos- 
pital, a  masonic  and  a  temperance  hall,  and  is 
fighted  with  gas.  The  north  shore  and  the 
Quebec  and  gulf  port  steamere  call  weekly. 
The  town  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Interna^ 
tional  railway.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  whence 
large  quantities  of  lumber  and  fish  are  export- 
ed. In  1871  tie  arrivals  were  174  British 
vessels  of  89,390  tons;  foreign,  64,  of  25,803 
tons;  and  the  total  departures  were  310,  of 
57,966  tons. 
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CHITHIH,  a  parliumentarj  and  municipal  ; 
borough  and  naval  arsenal  of  England,  county 
of  Kent,  situated  on  the  right  haii  of  the  Med- 
way  near  its  confluence  with  tlie  Thames,  80 
m  S  E  of  Londm  and  acdominR  Eocheater 
with  a  station  on  the  East  Kent  railway    pop  , 
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in  1871,  4i,lS5,  including  about  8,000  dock- 
yard men  and  soldiers.  It  inclndes  the  village 
of  Brompton  just  below  it,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river.  It  is  a  dirty,  ill-built,  irregnlar 
town,  with  many  wooden  houses  and  few 
buildings  of  interest.  Its  great  feature,  and 
the  sole  cause  of  its  importance,  is  the  vast 
naral  establishment  at  its  lower  end,  com- 
menced by  Elizabeth,  and  improved  by  her 
successors,  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in 
Great  Britain.  The  dockyard,  which  is  about 
a  mite  long,  contains  ^s  building  slips,  wet  and 
dry  doolts,  a  rope  honse  1,140  ft.  long,  black- 
smith shops,  st«am  saw  mills,  oar  and  block 
machinery  by  Bmnel,  copper  sheathing  and 
pdnt  mills,  pattern  room,  arsenal,  &c.  Several 
ships  in  ordinary  are  moored  in  the  river.  To 
the  marine  barracks  are  attached  a  ship-gun 
battery  and  school.  There  are  also  barracks  for 
the  royal  engineers,  sappers,  and  miners,  with 
a  school  for  young  oflicers  and  recruits,  where 
lectnres  are  given  upon  everything  relating  to 
the  art  of  war.  There  are  good  libraries  for 
both  services,  and  naval  and  military  hospitals. 
Work  was  commenced  on  the  new  dockyards 
in  1861,  and  the  repuring  basin  was  completed 
in  1871.  On  the  land  side  all  the  works  are 
shut  in  by  a  strong  line  of  fortifications,  with 
several  defences  on  the  Ohatham  and  Brompton 
sides,  among  which  are  Forts  Pitt  and  Clarence 
between  the  former  place  and  Rochester,  Fort 
Gillingham,  Upnor  ca.«tle,  across  the  river,  now 
used  as  a  magazine,  and  a  strong  redoubt  on 
an  eminence  at  the  8.  E.  end  of  the  yard. 
The  houses  within  this  enclosnre,  which  be- 
long to  the  village  of  Brompton,  are  tenanted 


chiefly  by  persons  employed  in  the  yard.  In 
lfi67  the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter,  after  destroy- 
ing Sheemess,  sailed  up  the  Medway  with  17 
light  ships  and  8  fire  ships,  broke  a  chain 
stretched  ocrois  the  nver  destroyel  several 
sail  of  the  Ime  and  a  quantity  ot  st;>res,  in  the 
tace  of  a  hot  tire  from 
Upnor  castle  and  re 
tired  with  trifling  loss 
carrying  off  a  ship  of 
w  ai  named  the  Koyal 
Charles      In    the    un 

Sro\ed  cfndition  tf  the 
efences  it  is  believed 
tl  at  ^uch  an  espbit 
■«   uld  I  p  impj'^iblc. 

CHATHAM,  Earl  or  See 
Pitt  William 

CHITHAS  ISLAIVDb  a 
group  in  the  Pacific 
belonging  to  Great  Bri 
tain  E  of  New  Zealand 
between  lat  43°  40  and 
45°  20  '^  and  Ion  178 
and  177°  JO  W  They 
consist  of  Wairikaon, 
or  Chatham  island  from 
80  to  90  m  m  cir  nm 
ference  ;  Rangi-haute, 
or  Pitt  island,  13  m. 
long  by  8  broad ;  and  a  number  of  others 
which  are  mere  barren  rooks.  The  W.  shore 
of  the  largest  island  is  undulating,  and  clad 
with  vegetation  to  the  water's  edge ;  the  N. 
shore  is  fiat;  the  S.  and  part  of  the  E.  rocky 
and  precipitous.  There  are  several  bays  and 
some  good  harbors,  which  have  been  frequent- 
ed by  whalers  ever  ance  the  discovery  of  the 
group  by  Broughton  in  1791.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  island  is  Tewanga  lake,  25  m.  long  and 
6  or  7  m  broad  '5  of  which  the  country  is 
generally  arable  the  products  bemg  similar  to 
those  ot  New  Zealand  The  dnoate  is  mild 
and  healthy  The  aborigmal  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Mala}  race  and  darker  than  the  New 
2fealanders 

CHATI  (Mm  M!(w)  a  letpwd-like  cat, 
smaller  tlian  the  ocelots,  with  which  it  lives 
in  Scuth  imenca.    The  general  color  is  yel- 
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lowisli  white,  with  black  irr^ular  patches 
ajoiig  the  back,  heeoming  lighter  toward  the 
aides ;  the  tail  is  partially  ringed  with  black. 
Thoagh  very  gentle  and  almoBt  domestic  in 
captivity,  it  is  very  destnictive  in  its  native 
woods  to  Binall  qnadrapeds  and  birds;  it 
prowls  about  hen  roosts,  and  is  one  of  the 
farmer's  worat  enemies.  It  sleeps  or  hides  by 
day,  and  comes  out  at  night ;  it  is  so  active 
tliat  no  fence  can  keep  it  out,  and  so  little  that 
it  can  enter  a  very  small  aperture ;  it  is  also 
extremely  wary  and  silent  in  its  movements. 
Its  native  name  is  eMMga-mu. 

CKlTlLLOH'-SIIB-SEIlVE,  a  town  of  Franco,  in 
the  department  of  C6te  d'Or,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Mahlhausen,  110  m.  S,  E.  of 
Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  4,880.  The  Seine  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  Boni^ 
and  the  other  Ohanmont.  Formerly  they  were 
both  enclosed  by  aepai-ate  walls  and  ditohea 
and  defended  by  a  castle,  w  hieh  still  remams  in 
the  quartier  de  Cbau 
mont    An  a^tlve  trade  __ 

IS  earned  on  m  the  pro  — — 

duets  ot  the  conntrj,  and 
the  industrial  estabhsh 
meats    comprise  manu  —  _ 

factories  of  cloth  serge, 
hats  and  wodlen  and 
cotton  yams,  tan  yards, 
bark  •md  fulhngmills,  and 
important  iron  works 
Marshul  Marmont  was 
bom  here,  and  bnilt  on 
the  spot  a  tne  cb&teau 
In  the  13th  century  the 
town  was  an  important 
military  station  and  the 
residence  ot  the  early 
dukes  of  Burgandy 
Previous  to  the  hrst  rev 
olution  it  was  the  eapi 
tal  of  the  Pays  de  la  Mou 
tagne,  which  termed  part 
of  the  government  of  Burgund'v  In  Feb 
1814,  a  conterenoe  was  held  here  between  me 
representatives  of  Napoleon  and  the  allied  aov 
ereigns  On  Nov  19  18T0,  Ricciotti  ban 
baldi  surprised  here  a  detachment  ot  the  I4tli 
German  army  corps,  which  suffered  severe  loss, 
and  was  foreed  to  fall  hack  upon  Ohiteanvil- 
lain.   The  town  contains  remarkableantiqnities. 

CHITKE,  b,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre,  30  m.  S.  E.  of  Ohateaoronx; 
pop.  in  lese,  6,167.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  river  Indre,  and  con- 
tains a  primary  tribunal  and  a  communal  col- 
lege. The  castie  which  defended  it  is  now  in 
mins,  but  one  of  its  towers  is  used  as  a  prison. 

CHlTSWOEin,  a  celebrated  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Edensor,  Derbyshire,  England.  A 
branch  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  rail- 
way leads  from  Manchester  to  Whaley  bridge, 
and  a  coach  from  the  latter  place  to  Cliats- 
worth.  The  place  may  also  be  reached  by  an 
omnibus  from   Kowsley,  the  terminus  of  a 
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branch  of  the  Ifidland  railway,  which  loaves 
from  Ambergate.  Chatsworth  was  among  the 
domains  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
William  Peveiil,  his  natural  son.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  it  was  pui-chased  by  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  who  began  to  build  a  mantdonhere, 
which  afler  his  death  was  completed  by  his 
widow,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
present  building  was  nearly  completed  by  the 
tirst  duke  of  Devonshire,  1688-1706;  a  new 
wing  was  built  by  the  sisth  duke  (died  1868), 
who  greatly  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Chatsworth  gardens  are  among  the 
most  femous  in  England.  The  grand  conser- 
vatory is  300  ft.  long,  14S  ft.  broad,  and  65  ft. 
high,  comprising  an  area  of  about  an  acre,  with 
a  carriage  road  in  the  centre.  The  great  glass 
house  01  the  Victoria  regia  lily  was  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Paston,  the 
designer  of  the  London  crystal  palace.  The 
park  IS  abont  9mm  oircnmferenee  and  dn  er 


iln.d  -VMth  hdl  ind  dik  --iJith 
west  of  the  mjnaion  are  lemailable  witei 
works  Tlie  mansion  about  190  ft  ijquare  la 
built  around  an  open  quadrangular  court  The 
terraces  m  front  are  1,200  ft.  long.  The  state 
rooms,  190  fL  long,  are  full  of  pdntings,  carv- 
ings, and  tapestries;  the  south  galleries  con- 
tain more  than  1,000  drawir^s  by  foreign  mas- 
ters, and  cabinet  pictures.  The  principal  works 
of  art  are  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen,  Canova, 
Ohantrey,  and  Wesfmacott,  and  pmntii^by  Ti- 
tian, Rembrandt,  Mnrillo,  and  Landseer.  Chats- 
worth house  WHS  for  13  years  the  prison  of 
Mary  Stuart.  Hobbes  also  spent  some  time 
here.  A  "  Handbook  of  Chatsworth  and  Hard- 
wick"  was  published  in  1846,  by  the  then  duke 
of  Devonshire. 

CHiTrUHMXnEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which 
rises  near  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  state,  flows 
8.  W.  to  West  Point,  thence  nearly  S.,  forming 
the  boundaiT  between  the  lower  half  of  that 
state  and  Alabama,  and  unites  with  the  Flint 
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to  form  tho  Appal acliicola ;  length  about  550  in. 
It  ia  navigable  for  steamljoats  to  Columbus,  300 
m.  irom  tte  gnlf  of  Mexico. 

CHITTIBOOCUEE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Geoi^a, 
bounded  N".  by  Upotoy  creek,  and  separatea 
from  Alabama  on  the  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee 
river ;  area,  250  aq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1870,  6,059,  of 
whom  8,405  were  color^.  The  aurfeee  is 
somewhat  diver»fled.  The  chief  praductiona 
in  1870  were  3,381  bnshels  of  wheat,  107,458 
of  Indian  com,  10,130  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
4,374  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  335  horaes, 
781  mules  and  asses,  8fl6  milch  cows,  2,042 
other  cattle,  and  4,737  swine.    Capital,  Cusseta. 

CHATTIHOOGI,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Hamilton  CO.,  Tennessee,  at  the  base  of  Lookout 
mountain,  near  where  the  8.  boundary  of  tlie 
state  touches  Alabama  and  Geoi'^a;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,093,  of  whom  2,221  were  colored.  It 
is  on  lie  Tennessee  river,  250  m.  by  water 
from  Knosville,  and  150  m.  S.  E.  of  Nashville. 
The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboafa  eight 
months  of  the  yeai',  and  by  small  boats  at  ail 
times.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Western  and  Atlantic  railroads 
connect  here.  There  are  two  national  banks, 
with  $470,000  capital,  and  a  discount  and  de- 
posit bank.  It  is  the  shipping  point  for  most 
of  the  surplus  productions  of  East  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  mills  and  factories.  The  surronnding 
country  is  supplied  with  water  power,  well 
wooded,  and  rich  in  coal  and  iron.^Dnring  the 
civil  war  Ohattanoc^a  was  an  important  stra- 
tegic point  for  the  operalJona  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia.  After  the  engagement 
at  Stone  River,  near  Marfreeaboro  (Dec.  20, 
18S2,  to  Jan.  2, 1863),  the  confederates,  under 
Bragg,  fell  back  to  Chattanooga,  which  they 
abandoned  Sept.  8,  npon  the  approach  of  Rose- 
crans.  The  confederates,  being  reinforced  by 
Longstreet's  division  from  the  army  of  Vir- 
rfnia,  manteuvred  to  drive  Rosecrans  from 
Chattanof^a,  while  he  attempted  to  force  them 
from  their  threatening  portion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Theresnltwas  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga,  fonght  Sept.  19,  20,  about  13  m.  S. 
W.  of  Chattanooga.  (See  CinoKiMitroA.) 
After  his  repulse,  Rosecrans  continued  to  oc- 
cupy Chattanooga,  but  was  superseded  (Oct. 
19)  by  Thomas,  and  Grant  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  division  of  thelDssiBsippi, 
comprising  the  four  departments  commanded 
by  Sherman,  Thomas,  Hooker,  and  Burnside. 
Bragg  had  despatched  Longstreet  to  operate 
against  Burnside  near  Enosville,  and  mean- 
i^ile,  by  commanding  the  lines  of  supply,  held 
Thomas  practically  besieged  at  Chattanooga. 
Grant  reached  Chattanooga  Oct  33,  and  at 
once  formed  plans  for  raising  the  siege.  By  a 
series  of  successful  operations  the  lines  of  sup- 
ply wei-e  opened,  and  soon  after  the  middle  of 
November  the  Union  force  at  Chattanooga  was 
raised  to  about  80,000,  while  the  confederates 
had  not  more  than  60,000.    Grant  now 
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solved  to  force  the  enemy  from  his  command- 
ing position,  which  lay  in  a  semicircular  form 
on  the  heights  overlooking  Chattanooga,  Look- 
out mountain  being  on.  the  south  and  Mission- 
ary ridge  on  the  east.  The  operations  b^an 
Nov.  23,  wiien  the  confederate  picket  line  was 
forced  back,  and  favorable  positions  secured. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Hooker  with  10,- 
000  men  was  sent  to  ass^l  the  confederate 
left,  strongly  posted  on  the  Tennessee  upon 
the  slopes  of  Lookout  moontain.  A  dense  fog 
covered  the  sides,  concealing  the  movement 
ji-om  the  enemy;  and  the  confederates,  taken 
by  surprise,  abandoned  the  position,  with  a 
loss  of  2,000  prisoners.  Hooker's  force  en- 
camped for  the  night  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  slope  which  they  had  won.  This  engage- 
ment is  generally  designated  as  the  battle  of 
Lookout  mountain,  sometimes  as  the  battle 
above  the  clouds.  Sherman  was  ordered  on 
the  mormng  of  the  35Ui  to  assault  the  con- 
federate centre  and  right,  which  occupied  a 
long  line  on  the  heights  of  Histdonary  ridge, 
in  a  position  so  strong,  that,  as  Bragg  says, 
"though  greatly  outnmnbered,  no  doubt  was 
entertain^  of  our  ability  to  hold  it,  and  every 
disposition  was  made  for  that  purpose."  Sev- 
eral determined  attacks  were  repelled;  but 
late  in  the  afternoon  three  divisions  of  Thom- 
as's army,  under  Sheridan,  T.  J.  Wood,  and 
Baird,  stormed  the  ridge  and  broke  the  eon- 
federate  line,  when,  says  Bragg,  "  the  enemy, 
havii^  secured  much  of  our  artillery,  soon 
availed  themselves  of  our  panic,  and,  turning 
our  guns  upon  us,  enfiladed  our  lines  both  right 
andleft,  rendering  them  wholly  untenable.  For- 
tunately it  was  now  near  nightfall,  and  the  coun- 
try and  the  roads  in  our  rear  wei-e  fuUy  known 
to  us,  but  unknown  to  the  enemy.  The  routed 
left  made  its  way  back  in  great  disorder.  After 
informing  myself  of  the  full  condition  of  affwrs, 
it  was  decided  to  put  the  army  in  motion  for 
a  point  further  removed  from  a  powerful  and 
victorious  army,  that  we  might  have  some  time 
to  replenish  and  recuperate  for  anotlier  strug- 
gle." This  action  is  generally  known  as  the 
battle  of  Missionary  ridge.  The  confederates 
were  pni'sued  for  a  space  on  the  26th.  The 
Union  loss  during  the  three  days  was  5,61G, 
of  whom  757  were  killed,  4,639  wounded,  and 
830  missing.  The  confederate  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  smaller,  probably  not  more 
than  4,000 ;  but  6,143  prisoners  were  taken, 
together  with  40  guns  and  7,000  stand  of  small 
arms.  The  results  of  this  action  were  on  both 
sides  reci^nized  as  of  great  importance.  In 
effect,  it  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Tennessee 
for  a  yeai",  when  it  was  resumed  there  by  Hood 
in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville. 

CHlTTEl^  (law  Lat.  eatalla),  a  term  used  to 
deagnate  personal  property.  This  is  of  two 
kinds:  chattels  personal,  including  movable 
goods,  as  domestic  animals,  money,  harvested 
crops,  &c.;  and  chattels  real,  under  which 
term  are  included  all  interests  in  land  wiiich 
are  less  than  freehold,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
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not  estates  iq  fee  or  for  life.  Ohattela,  ou  the 
death  of  the  owner  withont  a  will,  pass  to  his 
personal  representatiyea  instead  of  his  heirs  at 
law,  and  they  constitute  the  primary  fond  for 
the  payment  of  debts.  Chattels  personal  may 
be  transferred  by  mere  deliyery,  without  wri- 
ting; and  chattels  real  did  not  at  the  common 
law  require  for  their  creation  or  assignment  Uv- 
ery  of  seisin.  Some  things  are  either  real  estate 
or  chattels  according  to  circumstances.  Thus, 
a  house  belon^g  to  the  owner  of  the  land  it 
is  built  upon  oonstitntfis  a  part  of  the  freehold ; 
but  if  owned  by  a  more  tenant,  who  has  a  right 
to  remove  it,  it  is  his  personal  chattel.  So  an 
unliarvested  crop  may  be  a  part  of  the  realty 
or  a  chattel,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

CHITTERTON,  Thonns,  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  Bristol,  Koy.  30, 1T53,  died  in  London,  Aug. 
34, 1770.  His  father,  who  was  a  school  teach- 
er, died  three  months  before  his  birth.  At  five 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  charity  school, 
but  was  withdrawn  after  a  year  and  a  half  as 
an  incorrigible  dunce.  Bis  mother  then,  taking 
him  in  cliai^,  attracted  his  curiosity  by  an 
old  manuscript  with  illuminated  capitals,  from 
which  he  rapidly  learned  to  read.  He  reso- 
lutely prosecuted  his  studies,  mastered  various 
treatises  on  antiquities  and  heraldry,  and  con- 
ceived the  wildest  dreams  of  ambition.  Sent 
again  to  school  in  his  eighth  year  to  a  pedant 
<rf  poetry,  he  was  almost  the  only  pnpil  whom 
his  master  could  not  excite  to  poetical  enthu- 
siasm. In  thisschool  he  remained  seven  years, 
veiling  beneath  an  appearance  of  melanclioly 
and  incapacity  the  labor  of  an  original  mind, 
taking  no  interest  in  his  associates,  and  de- 
votii^htmself  intensely  to  miscellaneous  read- 
ing. In  his  Ilth  year  he  wrote  verses,  the 
fruits  of  painful  elaboration,  and  chiefly  of  a  sa^ 
tirical  character.  In  his  12th  year  be  com- 
pleted the  poem  of  "  Elinoure  and  luga."  His 
mother  and  sister,  who  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  objects  of  his  love,  were  surprised  at  his 
change  to  unwonted  vivacity,  and  at  the  bril- 
liant hopes  which  he  expressed  as  well  for  them 
as  himself.  In  1767  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
attorney  in  Bristol,  and  though  laboriously  oc- 
cupied in  the  drudgery  of  copying,  he  yet  found 
time  to  continue  his  study  of  history,  theolo- 
gy, and  especially  antiquitJes  and  old  English 
phraseology.  In  the  next  year  he  began  his 
unparalleled  series  of  lil«rary  impo^tions.  A 
new  bridge  being  finished  at  BnstoL  he  sent 
to  a  journal  of  Ihe  place  an  account  of  the  cer- 
emonies on  opening  the  old  bridge,  which  he 
pretended  was  taken  fi'om  an  andent  manu- 
script. Being  questioned,  he  said  he  had  found 
the  parchments  in  the  chest  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  "  Oanynge's 
cofre,"  which,  having  been  preserved  in  a  room 
of  the  Eedohffe  church,  hau  in  1737  been  bro- 
ken open  by  proper  authority,  and  some  old 
deeds  being  t^ken  iiwn  it,  the  remaining  MS8. 
had  been  left  exposed  as  of  no  value.  Chatter- 
ton's  fhther  had  taken  a  number  of  these  parch- 


ments to  serve  as  covers  for  books  in  his  school, 
and  among  those  remaining  the  youthful  poet 
affirmed  that  he  had  found  many  writings  of 
Mr.  Canynge  and  his  friends,  especially  of 
Thomas  Rowley,  an  ecclesiastic  and  poet.  He 
was  prepared  to  confirm  his  tale  by  several 
compositions  which  he  had  already  finished, 
and  by  parchments  which  he  had  stained  to 
resemble  antiques.  To  a  pewterer  named  Bar- 
gum,  ambitious  of  heraldic  honors,  he  gave  a 
pedigree  tracing  his  descent  from  the  noble 
Norman  family  of  De  Bergham ;  to  the  his- 
torian of  Bristol  he  presented  an  account  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  city  as  they  appeared  300 
years  before,  which  he  had  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  the  "  gode  prieste  Thomas  Eow- 
ley;"  to  a  theologian  he  sent  a  fragment  of  a 
sermon  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  "wroten"  by 
Eowley;  to  a  wealthy  citizen  he  presented  a 
poem,  the  "Eomaunt  of  the  Cnyghte,"  writ- 
ten by  one  of  his  ancestors  four  centuries 
before.  He  contributed  several  fictitious  poems 
to  the  "Town  and  Country  Magazine"  of 
London ;  and  to  Horace  Walpote,  then  prepar- 
ing his  anecdotes  of  British  painters,  he  sent 
an  account  of  eminent  "carvellers  and  peync- 
ters"  who  once  flourished  in  Bristol,  He 
labored  without  a  confidant,  sleeping  little, 
preferring  to  write  by  moonlight,  since  he  be- 
lieved that  the  presence  of  that  planet  added 
to  his  inspiration,  roaming  over  the  country  on 
Sunday,  lying  in  meadows,  where  in  a  sort  of 
trance  he  would  contemplate  old  churches  and 
ediiices,  and  nursing  in  solitude  a  wild  and 
vain  enthnsiasm  and  a  stoical  pride  of  talent. 
The  literary  antiquaries,  who  had  just  been  at 
war  about  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  engaged 
in  new  conti-oversy  about  the  productions  of 
Chatterton.  Walpole  was  at  first  deceived  by 
them,  but  having  submitted  them  to  Mason 
and  G-ray,  the  latter  pronounced  them  to  be 
forgeries.  The  result  was  that  Walpole  re- 
turned his  MSS.  to  ttie  young  poet,  who  indig- 
nantly avenged  himself  by  a  bitter  satirical 
attack.  In  liis  ITth  year  Chatterton  was  dis- 
missed from  his  apprenticeship,  and  set  off  for 
London.  He  designed  a  literary  career,  but 
declared  that  if  disappointed  he  would  become 
a  Methodist  preacher,  a  founder  of  a  sect,  or 
would  have  the  pistol  for  his  final  resort.  He 
contributed  to  reviews  and  magazines ;  wrote 
political  letters,  sermons  for  clergymen,  and 
songs  for  the  public  gardens;  was  inh'oduced 
to  the  lord  mayor  Beckford,  formed  high  expec- 
tations of  influence  as  an  oppceition  writer,  and 
boasted  that  he  "  would  settle  the  nation  be- 
fore he  had  done."  At  the  death  of  Beckford 
soon  after,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  almost 
franrio ;  he  dissipated  his  despair  in  elegies, 
removed  to  wretched  lodgings,  continued  in 
his  misery  to  remit  presents  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  to  whom  he  had  before  announced 
his  splendid  hopes,  snfFered  for  want  of  food 
while  with  a  gay  exterior  he  frequented  places 
of  public  amusement,  retained  his  unconquer- 
able pride  and  vanity,  confided  his  distress  to 
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no  one,  deolined  the  iDvitation  of  his  landlady 
to  a  dinner  after  he  had  been  three  days  without 
food,  spent  hie  last  penny  for  a  dose  of  arsenic, 
and  was  found  dead  in  his  room  snrroTinded  hy 
ttumeronB  manuscripts  which  he  had  torn  into 
shreds.  He  was  interred  in  the  pauper  bury- 
ing ground  of  Shoe  lane,  and  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  have  ereoted  a  monuitie&t  to  his  mem- 
ory. It  was  several  years  before  he  became 
an  object  of  public  interest,  and  the  resnit  of 
the  discussion  concerning  the  poems  which  he 
ascribed  to  Eotcley  aii,d  other  old  poets  is  the 
general  belief  that,  however  extraordinary  it 
was  for  Chatterton  to  have  written  them,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  have  been  written 
in  the  16th  century.  In  a  life  of  lew  than  18 
years  this  misdirected  genius  made  himself 
proficient  in  the  most  various  studies,  created 
the  person,  history,  and  langoage  of  an  ancient 
poet,  composed  epioa,  tragedies,  satires,  elepes, 
ballads,  and  loi^  narrative  poems,  and  exhibit- 
ed not  only  a  facility  of  versification  but  a  lux- 
uriance of  fancy  and  power  of  invention  which 
promised  him  a  high  position  among  English 
poets.  The  early  poems  of  Pope  and  Oowley 
are  not  comparable  to  those  of  Chatterton,  and 
even  the  almost  fabulous  Mirandola  was  less 
precocious  if  not  less  great,  Warton  called 
him  a  "prod^y  of  genius ;"  Shelley  acknowl- 
edged his  "  solemn  agency  ;"  Wordsworth 
names  him  "  the  marvellous  boy ;"  Keats  dedi- 
cated "Endymion"  to  his  memory;  and  Alfred 
do  Tigny  has  made  him  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  finest  dramas,  in  which  he  represenle  him 
as  the  type  of  suffering  and  nnrequited  genius. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Chatterton  was 
prou^  manly,  and  very  prepossessing.  His 
eyes  were  gray  and  piercing,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Byron,  one  of  them  was  more  briHiaiit 
than  the  other. — Chatterfan's  "Miscellanies  in 
Prose  and  Tei-se "  were  published  in  1778. 
An  edition  of  his  works,  with  his  life,  was 
prepared  by  Southey  and  Cottle  in  1803. 
There  have  been  several  editions  and  biogra- 
phies, the  latest  published  in  London,  1872.— 
See  "Chatterton,  a  Biographical  Study,"  by 
Daniel  Wilson  (London,  1870). 

CHlTTOOei.  I.  Or  Cbttupi,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Savannah  river,  rises  near  the 
8,  frontier  of  Worth  Oarohna,  and  flows  S.  W. 
about  40  m.  along  the  boundary  between  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  n.  A  river  of  N.  W, 
Geoi-gia,  rises  in  Walker  co.,  and  flows  S.  8.  W. 
about  65  m.  through  Chattooga  co.  to  the 
Coosa  in  Cherokee  eo.,  Ala. 

CHITTOOCA,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Georgia, 
bordering  on  Alabama,  and  intersected  by  the 
Chattooga  river;  area,  360  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,903,  of  whom  1,503  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  valleys  and  moun- 
ting connected  with  the  Bine  Ridge.  The 
principal  summits  are  Taylor's  ridge,  John's 
mountfun,  and  Dirtseller  monntain.  Lime- 
stone, marble,  iron,  and  lead  are  abundant. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  58,233 
bushels  of  wheat,   146,403  of   Indian  com, 


17,803  of  oats,  and  SOI  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  803  horses,  1,094  milch  cows,  a,110  other 
cattle,  3,633  sheep,  and  8,733  swine.  Capital, 
Summerville. 

CHlllCER,  CMffraj,  an  English  poet,  bora 
probably  in  London  in  1338,  died  there,  Oct. 
35,  1400.  Sharon  Turner,  however,  su^ests 
that  the  year  1340  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
that  in  which  Chaucer  was  horn  than  1338. 
The  principal  events  of  bis  life  are  tinged  with 
unoertarnty.  Leland  represents  him  to  have 
studied  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  and 
at  the  latter  place  to  have  diligently  frequent- 
ed the  public  schools  and  disputations,  and 
even  there  to  have  aflected  the  opinions  of 
Wycliffe  in  religion.  Tyrwhitt  doubts  his 
having  studied  at  eitiier  university.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple ; 
but  the  evidence  of  this  is  stated  to  rest  simply 
upon  the  record  of  one  Geo&ey  Chaucer  hav- 
ing been  fined  two  shillings  for  beating  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  in  Fleet  street.  Leland  states  that 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  while 
Mr.  ^rwhitt  contests  the  point.  He  had  un- 
doubtedly early  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
friendship  of  persons  of  distinction,  was  a  page 
to  King  Edward  III.,  and  was  rewarded  by 
that  monarch  in  1867  with  an  annuity  of  30 
marks,  enuivalent  to  about  £300  of  present 
money.  These  facts  are  verified  by  public 
documents  appended  to  the  biography  by  God- 
win. He  appears  afterward  to  have  become 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king,  and 
in  1370  was  sent  abroad  as  a  royal  envoy. 
Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Genoa,  with 
two  other  ambassadors,  to  negotiate  for  ships 
for  a  naval  force ;  and  it  appears  that  his  suc- 
cess was  so  great  as  to  win  many  proofs  of 
royal  favor.  He  was  made  on  his  return  par- 
tial comptroller  of  the  customs  of  London,  and 
was  allowed  to  receive  daCy  from  the  butler 
of  England  a  pitcher  of  wine.  In  1377  he  is 
referred  to  by  Froissart  as  an  English  envoy 
employed  on  the  continent  on  secret  service. 
The  object  of  this  mission,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
a  marriage  of  the  king's  grandson,  after- 
ward Richard  II.,  with  tlie  French  princess 
Mary.  Neither  of  these  aims  was  accom- 
plished, and  Edwai'd  dying  in  June  of  the  same 
year  (1377),  there  was  an  end  of  this  great 
patronage.  In  the  mean  time  the  poet  and 
diplomatist  had  married  one  of  the  mfuds 
of  honor  to  the  queen,  Philippa  Rouet,  whose 
sister,  the  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swinford,  be- 
came first  the  mistress  and  then  the  wife  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honored  Lancaster." 
This  high  connection  obtained  for  Chaucer  a 
continuation  of  royal  favor  under  the  new  king, 
Richard  II.,  and  he  was  commissioned  upon 
several  urgent  matters  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  safe  prosecution  of  these 
unknown  errands,  the  king  granted  him  a  spe- 
cies of  safe  conduct,  or  protection  from  arrest  or 
injury.  After  Richard's  deposition  in  1809,  all 
his  donations  to  Chaucer  were  immediately 
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eonfirmed  by  Henry  IV.,  who,  being  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  stood  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  nephew  to  the  poet.  Toward  the  close 
of  1399  we  find  Chaucer  taking  a  lease  of  a 
residence  in  the  garden  of  the  priory  of  West- 
minster. The  foregoing  facts  rest  npon  official 
documents  appended  to  the  life  of  Chaucer  by 
Godwin..  Other  events,  less  authentic,  are 
gleaned  from  passages  in  his  works.  As  an 
adherent  of  the  dnke  of  Lancaster,  be  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  Wycliffe,  and  formed  a 
close  connection  with  that  dirine.  Persecu- 
tion and  reverses  followed  in  consequence  of 
this.  Godwin  refers  his  personal  misfortnnes 
to  his  support  of  a  Wjcliman  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  of  London,  John  of  Northampton, 
who  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Chaucer 
escaped  to  tlie  continent,  where,  during  some 
years  in  France  and  Denmark,  be  wrote  many 
of  his  books.  He  suffered  much  privation 
meanwhile  from  the  faithlessness  of  agents 
who  appropriated  his  income,  and  was  at 
length  induced  to  retnrn  secretly  in  hopes  of 
recovering  his  dues.  He  was  discovered  and 
arrested,  but  at  length  obtained  pardon  and 
liberty  by  disclosing  the  designs  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  This  drew 
upon  him  a  flood  of  obloquy,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  attempted  to  parry  by  offering 
an  appeal  to  arms.  He  was  certainly  thereafter 
received  again  into  roy^  favor;  and  expres- 
sions of  remorse  are  discoverable  in  his  subse- 
quent writings,  although  somewhat  vaguely. 
Soon  after  these  evente  he  removed  from  the 
turmoil  and  intrigues  of  public  life  into  litera- 
ry retirement  His  first  retreat  was  at  Wood- 
stock, end  finally,  upon  the  deatb  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  at  Bonnington  castle,  where  an 
i^d  and  &vorite  oak  tree,  under  whose 
branches  the  poet  often  meditated,  long  after- 
ward bore  his  name.  It  was  here  that  he 
wrote  his  most  remarkable  and  latest  work, 
the  "Canterbury  Tales."  Their  general  plan 
is  of  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Canterbury  assembling  at  an  inn,  and  ap'ce- 
ing  each  to  tell  a  tale  in  going  and  returning ; 
he  who  should  tell  the  best  tale  to  be  treated 
by  the  others  with  a  supper  at  the  inn.  In 
this  work  Chancer  is  considered  to  have  im- 
proved npon  his  model,  the  "Decameron"  of 
Boccaccio,  especially  in  variety  of  charaeter 
and  delicacy  of  discrimination;  but  the  intro- 
duction or  introductory  machinery  is  contrived 
with  less  felicity.  This  work,  in  verse,  begun 
in  declining  years,  was  left  incomplete.  Chau- 
cer's command  over  the  language  of  his  day, 
and  his  exhibition  of  existing  character  aoA 
passing  incident,  constitute  his  attraction.  His 
early  works  bear  the  stamp  of  the  corrupt 
tastes  of  his  age,  but  are  everywhere  remark- 
able for  delineation  of  character.  The  "Eo- 
maunt  of  the  Rose"  is  professedly  a  transla^ 
tion  of  the  French  Eoman  de  la  rose.  "Troi- 
Ids  and  Cresseide,"  his  second  poetical  essay, 
taken  chiefly,  from  Boccaccio,  contmns  pas- 
sages of  much  pathos  and  beauty.    The  story 
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Queen  Annelida  and  False  Arcite"  was 
owledged  by  the  author  to  have  been  tn- 
from  Sutce  and  Corinne.  The  opening  is 
from  Statins,  but  Corinne  has  not,  we  believe, 
identified.  The  opening  of  the  "Assem- 
bly of  Foules"  is  founded  upon  the  Somnium 
Seipiorm  of  Cicero.  The  "House  of  Fame" 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
lay  of  Provence ;  but  this  idea  has  been  com- 
bated by  Tjrwhitt,  whose  studies  of  Chaucer 
were  profound.  This  commentator  suggests  a 
doubt  of  the  "Flower  and  the  Leaf"  being 
from  the  [wn  of  Chaucer,  which  Drjden  mod- 
emieed  without  expressing  a  suspicion  of  its 
authenticity.  It  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  Speght's  edition  of  Oliaucer  in  1598,  The 
prose  works  are  a  translation  of  BoEthius,  the 
"Treatiseon  the  Astrolabe,"  and  the  "Testa- 
ment of  Love."  The  translation  of  Bo6thius, 
and  occasional  quotations  from  Juvenal  and 
Seneca,  prove  that  he  retwned  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Bomon  classics.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  esact  chronology  of  his  works. 
He  left  by  his  wife  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Lewis, 
the  first  of  whom  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
ambassador  to  France  and  Burgundy;  and  a 
daughter,  Alice,  who  married  tlie  duke  of  Suf- 
folk. He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
being  the  first  poet  there  interred.  A  century 
and  a  half  after  his  death  a  monument  was 
erected  there  to  his  memory  by  Nicholas  Brig- 
bam.- — The  principal  biographers  and  editors 
of  Chancer  are  Speght,  Xeland,  Tyrwhitt  (S 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1T98),  and  Godwin  (2  vols. 
4to,  London,  1808).  Some  of  his  poems  have 
been  modernized  by  Dryden,  Pope,  Words- 
worth, Leigh  Hunt,  K.  H.  Home,  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning.  In  O.  0.  Clarke's 
"Riches  of  Chaucer"  (2  vols.,  1835)  the  best 
pieces  are  given  with  only  the  spelling  modern- 
ized. The  Chaucer  society  published  in  1868 
an  edition  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  giving 
the  six  principal  texts. 

CHIVCL  one  of  the  most  powerfbl  tribes  of 
ancient  Germany.  They  dwelt  between  the 
rivers  Ems  and  Elbe,  being  divided  by  the 
Weser  into  Ma^orei  on  the  west  and  MtnmtB 
on  the  east.  According  to  Tacitus,  their  coun 
try  was  extensive  and  thickly  peopled  Thej 
were  distinguished  for  their  love  of  justice 
and  of  peace,  being  powerfiil  but  unaml  itioui, 
never  provoking  war,  but  always  ready  to  le 
pel  aggression.  They  were  allies  of  the  Ro 
mons  in  the  war  of  Germanicus  agamit  the 
Cherusci,  but  subsequently  their  enemies  in  the 
reigns  of  Claudins  and  Nero.  They  are  last 
mentioned  in  the  Sd  century  as  devastating 
Gaul,  They  were  finally  mei^d  in  the  gene 
ral  name  of  Saxons. 

CHllIDES-lieiJES  (Xat.  Aqum  C'ahnU'),  a 
watering  place  of  Auvergne,  France,  in  the 
department  of  Oantal,  26  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Au- 
rillac ;  pop,  in  1886,  1,948.  It  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  and  picturesque  gorge,  and  derives  its 
name  from  some  hot  sprii^  in  its  vicinity, 
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which  are  extensively  naed  for  baihs,  for  wash- 
ing fleeces,  and  for  wanning  the  honses  during 
the  winter.  The  so-called  mineral  springs, 
fonrin  number,  consist  almost  entirely  of  pure 
water  of  a  high  temperature.  The  aunu^  at- 
tendance of  visitora  is  about  500.  The  spring 
caUed  Source  du  Par,  one  oitho  hottest  springs 
in  Europe,  hasat«mperatiire  of  177°;  the  others 
vary  from  135°  to  16S°.  Woollen  goods  and 
hosiery  are  mannfactured  in  the  town. 

CBlDDirr.  L  IbMh  Denis,  a  French  artist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Mai'ch  31,  1768,  died  April  19, 
1810.  Ilia  statue  of  (Edipus,  exhibited  in  1801, 
established  bis  reputation  as  a  scnlptoF.  Among 
his  otiier  Works  are  "Paul  and  Virginia," 
"  SensibiUty,"  "Surprisej"  the  Mlver  statue  of 
"Peace"  in  the  Tuilenes,  the  "Napoleon" 
which  previous  to  1816  snruionnted  the  column 
in  the  Place  yenddme,  and  the  baas  relief  of 
"  Pwnting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,"  in 
the  Mus6e  Napolfion,  He  excelled  also  as  a 
painter  and  designer,  and  illustrated  Didot's 
edition  of  Racine  and  other  works.  He  was 
professor  of  sculpture,  and  contribnted  many 
written  articles  to  the  dictionary  of  the  acad- 
emy. His  works  tended  to  modify  the  classi- 
cism which  prevailed  in  the  French  schools  of 
art  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
II.  Jeanne  EiiubetbeaUim,wii^  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1707,  died  about  1830.  A  pupil  of  her 
husband,  she  painted  a  "Child  teaching  a  Dog 
to  read,"  and  many  little  pictures  of  the  kind, 
and  excelled  also  as  a  portrMt  painter. 

ClUlJlUfeEE,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Que- 
bec, Canada,  rises  near  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  flows 
intii  (hi    St    I  i  ir  n  L    ili  nt  7  iti    il    \     Oii 


width  IS  tromiOO  to  GOii  yaids  but  it  isiltm 
central  f«d  by  rocks  juttmg  from  either  side, 
which  occasion  violent  rapids  and  render  the 
stream  unnavigable  About  3J  m  irom  its 
mouth  are  the  falls  of  the  Chaudi^re,  where 
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the  water,  first  contracted  by  salient  points  of 
rock,  is  then  thrown  over  a  precipice  from  a 
height  of  100  ft.  An  iron  bridge  for  tlie  Grand 
Trunk  railway  is  thrown  aci'oss  it  near  its 
mouth,  where  the  hanks  are  high.  The  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  this  river  is  very  picturesque. 
— In  the  Ottawa  river,  ot  the  dty  of  that  name, 
is  another  cataract  called  Ohaudi^e  fells.  (See 
Ottawa.) 

CHICIKUV.  I.  Dom  Ltals  Mtueil,  a  French  au~ 
thor,  bom  at  Valensolle,  May  30,  1737,  died  at 
Mezin,  May28, 1817.  He  studied  in  the  colleges 
of  Marseilles  and  Avignon,  and  entered  the 
order  of  Benedictines.  His  principal  work, 
the  IfouDeaa  dictiennavre  hietorique  (Avignon, 
1766),  was  designed  to  be  equally  removed 
fi-om  the  prolixity  of  MorM  and  the  dryness  of 
Ladvocat.  It  was  the  ba«s  of  the  subsequent 
and  distinct  work  of  Feller.  He  wrote  Lefona 
d'hUtoire  et  de  ehronologie,  and  DietionnaiTe 
anii-philosophique  ;  and  for  other  works  which 
ho  composed  in  defence  of  religion  he  received 
honorable  briefs  from  Clement  XIII.  and  Pius 
VI.  IL  Esprit  ittsefb,  a  French  author,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Valensolle  in  1788, 
died  in  1800.  After  teaching  the  humanities 
in  seTeral  colleges  of  the  Oratorians,  he  pub- 
lished in  1773,  at  Avignon,  a  valuable  biblio- 
graphical work,  entitled  Bibliothlque  d'un 
homme  de  go4t,  many  materials  of  which  were 
furnished  by  his  brother.  In  1778  he  publish- 
ed in  Paris  a  Dietiim/naire  interprite-manuel 
des  noma  latins  de  la  giograpkie  ancienne  et 
modeme, 

CHillFFEPl£,  Jatqies  Georges  de,  a  Protestant 

divine  of  Holland,  of  French  origin,  born  in 

L     1  \  ti  1  Tj    \  1     9,  1703    died  m  Amster 

dam    My  3,  1786     He 

IS  prmcipalJv  knu«n  as 

=     the  author  of  the  j\ou 

tisau  diettonnoire  histo 

ri^e  et  erttiave,  pow 

termr  de  gvpplement  011 

de  Bontamatwn  du  Die 

tiannavre   Tiutorique    et 

entiqne  de  M  Bayle  (i 

vols    folio,  Amsterdam, 

1750-56) 

CHilUFFEnb,  or  CmtoI- 
tenrs,  a  class  ot  brigands 
durms  the  rei^  of  terror 
m  Prince  Tlieir  head 
quarters  w^r^  hrst  m  the 
forest  of  Orgfere"*  neir 
the  cjty  of  Ohartres  and 
afterward  they  inlested 
other  parti  of  the  loun 
try  in  bands  organized 
under  the  leadership  ot 
Tobann  Buckler  lur 
es  tdl  1808,  when  the 
der  the  consulate  put  a 
btop  to  their  depredations  They  garrofced 
their  victims  and  tortured  and  bumed  (eAaty 
Jer)  their  feet  to  make  them  di'*gorge  their 
While  engiged  m  burglaries  they 
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put  a  black  veil  over  their  faces,  or  blackened 
tJiem  with  soot. 

CBiOLllC,  Canliae,  or  Ckanllcn,  Gid  de,  a  French 
sm^on  of  the  14th  century,  studied  at  Mont- 

Esllier  and  Bologna,  practised  his  profession  in 
yons,  and  was  afterward  employed  by  three 
popes  of  Avignon,  Clement  VI.,  tmooent  VI., 
and  Urban  V,  He  is  the  author  of  a  remark- 
able treatise  on  surgery,  entitled  Irmentarmm, 
sim  CoUectorium  ParUa  GhirurgieaM*  Medi- 
cintg,  which  was  translated  into  French  by 
Laurent  Joubert,  under  the  title  of  Grande 
ehirurgie,  and  accompanied  with  annotations 
and  an  index  by  his  son  Isaac  Joubert  (8vo, 
Lyons,  1502).  This  was  the  first  work  of  impor- 
tance on  the  principles  and  practice  of  snidery 
§ubli6hed  in  Europe  after  the  middle  ages,  and 
nring  two  centuries  it  was  considered  the 
clae^cal  work  on  that  branch  of  science.  It  is 
even  now  esteemed  for  its  aimphcity  and  clear- 
ness on  many  points.  Plasters  and  poultices, 
ointments  and  embrocations  were  almost  the 
only  resources  of  surgicd  practice  in  western 
Europe  before  the  time  of  Ohauliao.  He  rees- 
tabU»hed  the  practice  of  such  operations  as  had 
been  described  and  performed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Arabian  snrgeons,  mvented  sev- 
eral new  instruments,  and  undertook  certain  op- 
erations on  the  crystalline  lens,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  sight,  in  cases  of  cataract.  He  laid  the 
fonndations  of  the  modern  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery ;  and  though  his  works  are  tinged 
with  aatrologScal  notions,  they  are  replete  with 
practical  instruction.  He  also  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plague  which  visited  France  in  1348, 
and  by  which  he  was  himself  attacked. 

CHIDLIEII,  GriUinne  iMfrye  de,  a  French  poet, 
bom  at  Fontenay  in  1639,  died  in  Paris,  June 
27,  1T20.  By  his  associates  he  was  called  the 
Anacreon  of  France,  and  by  Voltaire  the  first 
of  neglected  poets.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  1774,  in  2  vols.  8fo  His 
Lettirm  ineditea  were  published  in  1850. 

CHltlNBTTG,  Pierre  Gaspard,  a  French  revoln 
tionist,  born  at  Severs,  May  24,  1763,  guillo 
tmed  in  Paris,  April  13,  1794.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  ran  away  from  htn  e 
esiA  became  cabin  boy  and  steersman  cii  i 
river  vessel.  In  1789  he  was  a  lawyer's  leil 
at  Paris,  and  became  a  Journalist  and  popul  ii 
revolutionary  orator.  He  was  engaged  m  the 
insnrredJon  of  Ang.  10,  1793,  and  in  Septcm 
ber  was  appointed  proeureur  of  the  commune 
in  which  capacity  he  vindictively  proseiut^nl 
Lonis  XVI.  and  his  family.  He  got  up  those 
f6tes  in  which  everything  sacred  and  decent 
was  profaned  in  the  name  of  reason.  He  to  k 
part  in  the  movement  of  May  81,  1793,  whith 
overthrew  the  Girondists,  and  later  he  jome  1 
IHbert  and  Anacharsis  Olootz  in  a  oonspiran 
against  the  Mountain,  as  too  lenient  toward 
the  aristocrats.  His  atheistic  speeches  and 
popular  escesses  alarmed  even  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  and  the  conspiracy  being  discov- 
ered, its  authors  were  arrested  March  13, 
1794,  and  Hubert  and  Clootz  were  executed. 
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Chaumette,  whose  popularity  made  him  formi- 
dable, was  not  imprisoned  at  that  time,  but 
some  days  after  was  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nal, eondenmed,  and  executed.  His  memoiy 
was  execrated  by  all  parties. 

CBUrnONOT,  or  CbamMinot,  neire  Ilule  Jo- 
gepl^a  French  missionary,  bom  near  Chfitillon- 
sur-Beine  in  1611,  died  at  Lorette,  near  Quebec, 
Canada,  Feb.  21,  1693.  In  early  life  he  en- 
tered the  society  of  Jesua  in  Rome,  and  was 
sent  at  his  own  request  as  a  missionary  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  In  company  with 
P^re  Poncet  he  landed  at  Quebec  in  1638,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  Hn- 
rons,  Petnns,  and  Neutrals.  He  resided  among 
these  tribes  until  the  Hurons  were  dispersed 
by  the  Iroquois,  when  he  accompanied  a  small 
body  of  fugitives  to  Quebec  in  1650.  In  the 
followii^  year  he  removed  with  .the  Hurons  to 
Isle  Orleans,  where  a  Christian  settlement  was 
formed.  In  1655  he  visited  the  Onondagas, 
but  returned  to  liis  flock  in  1658,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  mission  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Foye,  five  miles  from  Quebec.  This 
establishment  was  removed  to  Lorette  in  1693, 
and  soon  after  PSre  Ohaumonot  closed  his  ca- 
reer after  more  than  half  a  century  of  hard- 
ships. He  left  an  excellent  grammar  of  the 
Huron  language,  published  by  tlie  literary  and 
historical  society  of  Quebec  in  1885  ;  a  Ust  of 
radical  and  derivative  words,  a  catechism,  and 
a  aeries  of  instructions,  all  in  the  same  language, 
and  a  memoir  of  his  own  life  addressed  to  his 
superior.    These  last  have  not  been  published. 

of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Mame,  about  1^  m.  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Mame  and  the  Snize,  188  m.  S.  E.  of  Paris; 
pop.  in  1866,  8,385.  It  has  a  departmental 
college  and  a  public  library  of  37,000  volumes. 
There  i«  a  triumphal  arch  begun  bv  Napoleon  I 
and  finished  by  Louis  X\  III  The  minuftc 
ture  of  iron  ware^  forms  the  leading  indu° 


try;  but  there  are  manuf ic tones  ol  woollens, 
linen  and  cotton  yarn,  and  a  considerible  trade 
in  iron  wares,  grain,  and  skms  The  allied 
powers  concluded  a  treaty  here  against  Napo- 
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kon,  Starch  1,  1814,  which  afterward  hecame 
the  basis  of  the  holy  alliance. 

CHICSCET,  Isiu,  an  American  naval  officer, 
bom  at  Black  Rook,  Conn.,  Feh,  30,  1T72, 
died  in  Washington,  Jan,  2T,  1840.  He  eom- 
ineneed  his  career  in  the  merchant  service,  in 
which  he  became  distiDgaiehed  for  seaman- 
ship, enterprise,  and  energy.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  lieutenant  in  1799,  and  earlyin  1802 
was  appointed  acting  captain  of  the  fi'igate 
Chesapeake,  of  38  gnns,  the  flag  ship  of  a 
sqnadron  ordered  to  the  MecliteTranean,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Valentine  ITorris, 
to  operate  against  Tripoli.  He  served  actively 
dm'ing  a  large  part  of  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
and  a&o  in  the  squadrons  of  Commodores  Preble 
and  Bodgers,  in  command  of  the  John  Adams, 
of  38  gnns.  In  the  hrUliftnt  operations  before 
Tripoli  in  1804  he  bore  a  distingnished  part. 
In  that  year  the  grade  of  master  commandant 
(afterward  oommandci')  waa  reestablished  in 
tlie  navy,  and  he  was  one  of  eight  lientenaots 
promoted  to  it.  In  April,  1808,  lie  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  the  war  of 
1813  the  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes  be- 
came an  object  of  high  importance,  and  Com- 
modore Cbanncey,  then  in  command  of  the 
navy  yard  at  New  York,  was  appointed  to 
command  on  all  the  lakes  except  Uhampldn. 
On  Oct.  6, 1813,  he  arrived  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  entered  upon  his  duties.  In  1813  he 
coeperated  with  the  land  forces  in  the  capture 
of  York  (now  Toronto),  and  also  of  Fort 
Gteorge,  which  led  to  the  evacuation  by  the 
British  of  the  whole  Niagara  frontier.  Du- 
ring the  summer  of  that  year  he  was  engaged 
in  watching  the  enemy  and  superintending  the 
ship  building  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  On  Sept. 
27  Chauncey  succeeded  in  engapng  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  in  York  bay,  which  resulted  in 
the  retreat  and  pursuit  of  the  latter.  On  Oct. 
5  he  captured  five  of  the  enemy's  vessels  with 
part  of  a  British  foreign  regiment.  On  Aug. 
9,  1814,  he  appeared  off  Kingston  and  block- 
aded the  squadron  of  Sir  James  Yeo  for  six 
weeks,  and  held  the  command  of  the  lake  un- 
til the  dose  of  navigation.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded before  operations  conld  be  commenced 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  During  his  subsequent 
career  he  commanded  the  navy  yard  at  New 
York  at  different  times ;  also  the  sqnadron  iu 
the  Mediterranean,  and  with  William  Shaler, 
consul,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Algiers.  He 
also  served  upon  the  hoard  of  navy  commis- 
sioners, to  the  presidency  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  June,  1833,  and  held  this  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

CHIMCT.  L  diries,  second  president  of 
Harvard  college,  born  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1692,  died  Feb.  19,  1673.  Educated 
at  Westminster  and  Cambridge,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  was 
appointed  pi-ofessor  of  Hebrew,  and  afterward 
of  Greek,  at  Cambridge.  Leaving  that  por- 
tion soon  after,  he  took  the  vicarage  of  Ware, 
Hertfordshire.    Hb  stem  Puritanism  involved 
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him  in  a  difSculty  with  the  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catories on  the  publication  of  the  "Book  of 
Sports,"  and  the  introduction  of  railing  out  the 
communion  table.  He  was  imprisoned  and 
fined  for  his  denunciation  of  these  acts  of  the 
church,  and  recanted,  but  soon  repented  of  his 
recantation.  He  therefore  determined  to  em- 
bark for  New  England,  where  he  arrived  June 
1,  1638.  Here  he  waa  reordained,  and  for 
three  years  remained  in  Plymouth  aa  assistant 
pastor,  and  then  became  pastor  at  Scituate, 
Mass.  There  he  remained  until  the  change  iu 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  England,  when  he 
resolved  to  return  to  his  vicarage  in  Ware, 
which  had  invited  him  home.    Bat  the  first 

E resident  of  Harvard  college,  Mr.  Dunster, 
aving  resigned,  the  office  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Chauncy,  accepted  (1654),  and  held  until  his 
death.  He  published  sennons  (1655-'9),  and 
Antiiynodalia  Americana  (1662).  IL  CkariM) 
an  American  clergyman,  great-grandson  of  the 
precedii^,  bom  Jan.  1,  l705,  died  Feb.  10, 
1787.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1721,  and  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  first 
church  in  Boston  in  1727,  asthe  colleague  of 
Mr.  Foscroft.  He  was  a  copious  writer,  and 
published  many  works ;  among  the  rest  a 
"  Complete  View  of  the  Episcopacy,"  being 
the  substance  of  a  discussion  with  Dr.  Chan- 
dler of  New  Jersey ;  "  Seasonable  Thoughts  on 
the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England;"  "Dis- 
course on  Enthusiaam;"  "Remarks  on  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff's  Sermon;"  "Mystery  hid 
ft'Om  Ages,  or  the  Salvation  of  all  Men ;"  and 
"The  Benevolence  of  the  Deity."  He  was 
for  60  years  the  minister  of  one  parish.  IIL 
Chules,  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Darham, 
Conn.,  Jnne  11,  1747,  died  in  New  Haven, 
April  28,  1833.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1768,  and  removed  to  New  Haven.  He  was 
made  attorney  for  the  state  of  Connecticut  in 
1776,  and  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1789. 
In  1793  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  not 
college  bred,  but  was  a  good  scholar  and  a 
clear-headed  man.  He  tanght  jarisprudence 
for  40  years.  IV>  Charks,  an  American  law- 
yer, son  of  the  preceiling,  bom  in  New  Haven, 
Aug.  17,  1777,  died  Aug.  80,  1849.  He  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  after  completing  his 
studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799, 
where  he  soon  held  a  divided  honor  of  prece- 
dence with  John  Sargeant  and  Horace  Bmney. 
The  various  honors  of  state  and  judiciary  which 
were  tendered  to  him  he  declined.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  erudition,  of  winning  manners, 
and  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 

CHlUin,  a  town  of  Fi-anoe,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  partiy  built  on  an  island  in  the 
river  Oise,  which  is  here  connected  with  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  situated  on  the  Northei-n 
railway  (from  Paris  to  Cologne),  66  m.  N.  E.  of 
Pai-is;  pop.  in  1866,  9,080.  The  town  derives 
its  principal  commercial  iiriportance  iVom  the 
glass  works  of  St.  Gobain,  which  are  about  7 
m.  distant.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton 
fabrics,  soda,  and  sulphuric  and  muriatic  adds. 
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CHirS.    See  Lynx. 

CHArSSAKD,  nerre  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  au- 
thor, horn  in  Paiis  in  1766,  died  there  in  1823. 
He  had  achioved  considerahle  reputation  as  a 
jurist  and  scholar  at  the  onthreak  of  the  rev- 
elation, in  which  he  took  an  aotive  part  under 
the  name  of  Piihlicola.  He  was  appointed 
commissioner  in  Belgium,  but  hia  arbitrary 
proceedings  led  to  hia  apeedy  return  to  Paris. 
For  a  short  time  he  held  aeveral  loc^  offices, 
and  from  1803  to  1815  he  was  professor  in 
vaiions  towns.  The  restoration  depriving  him 
of  employment,  he  continued  to  write  on  a 
great  variety  of  sul:deots.  The  best  of  hia 
works  is  £pttre  mir  quelqum  genres  dont  Boi- 
lean  rt'a  point  fait  mention  £ma  ton  Art  poi- 
tique  (.1811),  of  which  he  published  in  1817  a 
poetical  veraon  imder  the  title  of  Poitique 
geeondairef  &e.  Hb  most  popular  ode  was 
Vltidmtrw  et  lea  arti.  His  works  on  Greek 
Dourtesms  and  on  Helit^abalus  have  been  cen- 
sured on  account  of  then'  superficial  and  licen- 
tious character ;  but  hia  works  on  art,  educa- 
tion, &o.,  enjoy  a  better  reputation. 

CHltTilll^i,  the  westernmost  county  of 
New  York,  bounded  N,  W,  by  Lake  Erie,  and 
W.  and  S.  by  Pennsylvania;  area,  about  1,000 
so.  m. ;  pop.  m  1870,  6S,327.  Tt  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  power,  and  drtuned  by  Oone- 
wBBgo  creek,  ita  tributEiries,  and  several  other 
smaller  streama.  Chautauqua  ridge  passes 
through  the  county.  Between  this  ridge  and 
the  late,  a  distance  of  from  8  to  10  m.,  the  sur- 
face is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile. 
The  country  around  the  streams  ia  also  ex- 
tremely productive.  Iron  ore,  marble,  and 
sulphur  springs  have  been  found  in  sevei-al 
plaies.  There  are  springs  emitting  oarbnretted 
hydrogen,  the  gas  from  some  of  which  has 
been  suocessfnlly  employed  in  lighting  houses. 
The  Erie,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the 
Lake  Shore,  the  Buffalo,  Corry,  and  Httsburgh, 
and  the  Dunkirk,  Warren,  and  Pittsburgh 
raHixiads  traverse  the  county.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  148,849  bushels  of 
wheat,  254,110  of  Indian  corn,  755,461  of  oats, 
48,927  of  barley,  814,873  of  potatoes,  102,273 
tons  of  hay,  778,830  lbs.  of  cheese,  5,049,037 
of  butter,  193,891  of  wool,  and  812,782  of 
maple  sugar.  There  were  13,244  horses,  46,- 
990  milch  cows,  20,511  other  cattle,  40,404 
sheep,  and  18,429  awine.  There  were  9  man- 
ufactories of  agricultural  implements,  53  of 
carriages,  13  of  cheese,  18  of  furniture,  8  of 
machinery,  3  of  woollen  goods,  1  railroad  re- 
pdr  shop,  9  planing  mills,  50  saw  mills,  21  tan- 
neries, 26  flour  mills,  1  manufactory  of  cars, 
1  of  rectified  cool  oil,  1  of  edged  tools  and  axes, 

1  of  hardware,  2  of  iron  castings,  1  of  pianos, 

2  of  paper,  28  of  saddlery  and  harness,  5 
breweries,  and  9  establishments  for  currying 
leather.    Capital,  MayviUe. 

CHlIiTlEQCl  UKE,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  in  the  centime  of  Chautauqua  co.,  "S.  T., 
18  m.  long  and  from  1  to  3  m.  wide.  It  lies 
1,290  ft,  above  the  Atlantic  and  730  ft.  above 
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Late  Erie.  Its  outlet,  which  is  navigable  by 
sumll  boats,  opens  into  Alleghany  river.  Tlie 
name  is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian  phrase 
signifying  a  "foggy  ^lace,"  and  was  given  in 
consequence  of  the  mists  which  frequently  rise 
from  the  sarfkce  of  the  lake. 

CHltfTEAC,  Plerr«  J.  0»  »•  Canadian  states- 
man and  author,  born  at  Quebec,  May  30, 1820. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  seminary  in 
that  city,  and  studied  taw.  Ho  fli-st  attracted 
attention  as  a  writer  in  Ze  Conadien  from 
1888  to  1841.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the 
lej^slature  for  the  county  of  Quebec.  He  was 
sohcitor  general  in  1851,  and  provincial  secre- 
tary in  1853,  holding  the  latter  office  till  1855, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
education  for  Lower  Canada.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system  normal 
schools  were  established,  and  the  cause  of 
education  advanced.  After  the  confederation 
was  organized,  he  waa  first  minister  of  the 
government  of  Quebec  from  1867  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1878,  when  he  became  speaker  of  the 
senate  of  Canada.  Hehasconwderable  literary 
reputation  in  Canada.  His  principal  work  is 
"  Charles  Gufirin,"  a  novel  published  in  1863, 
which  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  French-Cana- 
dian life  and  society.  It  was  the  first  French- 
Canadian  novel  ever  published. 

COUVElC-LlGAfiDE,  Claide  Frutois,  a  French 
advocate,  horn  at  Chartres  about  1760,  died  in 
Paris  in  February,  1841.  He  acted  as  advocate 
for  Miranda,  Brissot,  Charlotte  Corday,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  Madame  Elisabeth.  Soon  after 
the  condemnation  of  the  queen  he  was  ari-ested, 
and  was  not  liberated  till  after  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre. He  was  advocate  to  the  council  of 
state  under  Napoleon,  and  was  appointed  to  con- 
gratulate Louis  SVIII.  on  his  entrance  into  the 
capital.  After  the  second  restoration  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  defence  of  the  proscribed. 
Besides  numerous  speeches  and  political  pam- 
phlets, he  published  narratives  of  the  trials  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Elisabeth. 

CHmvENET,  VlIUtiiB,  an  American  mathema- 
tician and  asti'Onoraer,  horn  in  Milford,  Penn., 


at  Tale  college,  where  his  mathematical  tal- 
ents had  nlrendy  found  an  early  recognition. 
He  immediately  became  associated  with  Alex- 
ander Dallas  Bache,  his  life-long  friend  and 
master  in  science,  in  delicate  and  important 
meteorological  and  magnetic  observations  at 
Girai-d  college,  Philadelphia,  This  connection 
continued  tall  his  appointment  in  1641  to  a 
professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  navy.  He 
promoted  the  establishment  of  the  naval  acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  the  change  in  the  system 
of  educating  naval  officers,  and  the  institution 
of  the  naviJ  academy  observatory,  of  which 
last  he  was  at  once  appointed  director.  In 
1859  he  waa  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  at  Tale  college  and  at  the 
Washington  university  of  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
Choosing  the  latter,  he  continued  there  till 
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18B8,  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  resign  hia 
chair,  to  tic  duties  of  which  had.  heen  added 
the  cliancellorship  of  the  univeraity.  Many 
of  his  contributions  to  scientific  knowledge 
were  of  great  prsctiool  tbIuc,  such  as  his  meth- 
ods of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  of 
rating  chroaometers,  of  great  circle  sailing 
charts,  &o.  Hia  "Treatiae  on  Practical  and 
Spherical  Trigonomefry "  (3  vols.  8vo,  Phila- 
delphia, ISea)  was  declared  by  Prof.  Bond  of 
Harvard  college  to  be  "  the  moat  thorough  and 
complete  which  had  appeared  in  any  conntry 
or  language."  Hia  other  works  include  "  The 
Binomial  Theorem  Theory  of  Exponents  and 
of  Logarithma"  (1843);  "Plane  and  Spherical 
Astronomy "  (1850),  a  work  following  the 
methods  of  Gauss  and  Beaael;  and  "On  Ele- 
mentary Geometry  "  (1870). 

CHUVINISn,  a  term  used  in  Prance  denoting 
a  fanatical  adlierence  to  an  effete  leadership  or 
obsolete  national  aspirations.  Atthctimeofthe 
dishandmentofNapoIeoD'3guardsinl815,many 
soldiers  attracted  attention  by  the  coincidence 
of  all  bearing  the  name  of  Ohanyin,  and  of  all 
eitoUing  the  fdlen  emperor.  Nicolas  Ohauvin, 
a  brave  but  foolisli  grenadier,  created  espeiaal 
merriment  by  his  grotesque  displays  of  attach- 
ment to  his  fonuer  chidj  which  were  carica- 
tured on  the  stage  and  in  print.  This  is  the 
generally  sccepbed  origin  of  the  term,  although 
some  authorities  seek  to  trace  it  to  the  French 
cltawie  (bald),  and  to  connect  with  it  an  idea 
of  senility  and  dotage. 

CHIDX-DE-FONDS,  Li,  a  borough  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  and  9  m.  N.  W.  of  Neuf- 
clifitel;  pop.  in  1870,  19,930.  It  is  a  lat^ 
scattered  town,  rraembling  an  assemblage  of 
farm  houses  and  hamlets,  a  garden  plot  sur- 
rounding every  cottage.  It  is  situated  in  a 
rugged  narrow  valley  of  the  Jura,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Great  prosperity  prevails  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, mainly  owing  to  the  manufacture  of 
clocks  and  watches,  of  which  this  place  and 
the  neighboring  town  of  Locle  are  the  chief 
seats.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
this  manufacture  in  the  vicinity  is  about  12,000, 
who  produce  annnally  800,000  gold  and  alver 
watches,  worth  about  $7,000,000.  In  1774 
the  number  produced  was  about  300.  The 
manufacture  is  not  carried  on  in  factories,  but 
in  the  separate  dwellings  of -the  workmen,  each 
of  whcan  usually  makes  only  one  particnlar 

?iece,  leaving  even  the  finishing  of  it  to  others, 
'he  inhabitants  excel  also  in  carving,  jewelry, 
and  enamelling,  and  in  various  other  arts  of 
the  same  kind,  and  in  the  manu&cture  of 
chemical,  mathemafical,  and  aurMcal  instru- 
ments, and  of  lace.  The  painter  Leopold  Bo- 
bert  and  the  mechanicians  Droz  (father  and 
son)  were  bom  at  La  Ohaux-de-Fonds.  There 
are  here  two  subterranean  mills,  turned  by  the 
stream  before  it  sinks  into  a  deep  chasm  under- 
ground, the  rocks  having  been  blasted  out  to 
give  space  for  the  mills.  The  Doubs,  which 
flows  on  the  neighboring  French  frontier,  trav- 
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ersea  a  fissure  in  the  limestone,  and  a  few  miles 
N.  of  Chaux-de-Fonds  has  a  fall  of  80  ft., 
below  which  for  nearly  6  m.  it  runs  between 
cliffs  800  or  1,000  ft.  high. 

CHIV^E,  HMor£  Joseph,  a  Belgian  philologist, 
bom  in  Namur,  June  3,  1815.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1838,  published  in  1841  Esuai  d'Uy- 
mologie  pMloaophigue,  &o.,  and  went  in  1844 
to  Paris,  where  lie  became  professor  at  the  col- 
lege Stanislas  and  the  Ath^nSe.  About  1865 
he  established  there  a  school  of  comparative 
philology,  and  in  1867  the  Eetue  de  LinguU- 
tiqite.  He  left  the  priesthood  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Lexieologie  indo-earepienne,  &c. 
(Paris,  1849),  in  which  he  supports  the  theory 
of  the  orij^nal  plurality  of  races  and  languages. 
He  also  wrote  MoUe  et  te»  langues  (1855),  and 
Les  languea  et  les  Toem  (1862), 

€HlViS  (anc.  Aqum  Flmim),  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  35  in. 
W.8.W.  ofBraganza;  pop.  about  7,000.  The 
fortifications  which  once  defended  it  are  now 
in  ruins.  It  is  situated  on  the  Tamega  river, 
here  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  18  arches, 
and  has  hot  saline  springs  and  baths.  It  has 
an  interesting  church,  the  burial  place  of  Al- 
fonso, duke  of  Braganza.  On  March  12,  1809, 
after  a  violent  conflict,  Sonlt  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  place;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Cartistaa  (Sept.  18,  1887),  the  convention  of 
Chaves  was  signed  here. 

CII1¥£S,  Blanod  Je  Wyvjn  Piat»  de  Fonsefa, 
marquis  of,  and  count  of  Amaranth,  a  Portu- 
guese general  and  statesman,  born  at  Villa 
Real,  died  in  lasbon,  March  7,  1830.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  Poi-tognese  liberals,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  of  Angoul^me  in  Spain  in 
1823,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolution  in 
Portugal  in  favor  of  Dom  Miguel  and  absolu- 
tism. He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  being 
defeated  by  Gen.  Riego,  he  retired  into  Sp^n. 
There  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  intrigues, 
and  on  the  death  of  John  VI.  in  1826  he 
returned  to  Lisbon.  He  performed  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  disturbwices  which  followed, 
and  underwent  the  vicissitudes  of  exile  and 
return,  always  retreating  after  his  numerous 
defeats  over  the  Spanish  frontier.  To  pat  nn 
end  fj>  the  intrigues  of  the  Portugese  refugees 
with  the  Spanish  court,  the  Enghsh,  who  were 
favorable  to  the  consdtutional  cause  in  Por- 
tugal, declared  that  any  participation  in  the 
struggle  by  the  Spanish  authorities  would  be 
regwSed  as  a  em>i»  ielli.  To  avoid  this  risk, 
Chaves  was  sent  away  from  the  frontier. 
Subsequentiy,  after  Dom  Miguel  had  been  in- 
stalled as  regent,  February,  1828,  Chaves  re- 
turned to  Portugal  and  assisted  the  usurper 
in  seizing  the  orown  for  himself.  This  accom- 
plished, he  was  neglected,  and  soon  afterward 
retired  from  court,  disgusted  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Dom  Miguel ;  and  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  gloom  and  obscurity,  still 
more  iaddened  by  partial  insanitjr, 

CHAZIL,  intoine,  a  French  pamter  and  de- 
signer, born  in  Paris  in  1793,  died  there  in 
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1854.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the 
paiatiDg  of  flowers  and  fruity  and  designed  and 
engraved  many  plates  for  works  on  nataral 
history,  anatomy,  &e. ;  among  which  are  the 
TraiU  des  acoovfihemenU  by  Majgrier,  the 
(hologU  humaine  by  Velpeau,  the  Embryo- 
ginie  comparie  by  Coste,  the  Anatomie  pa- 
thologique  by  Crnveilher,  and  the  Flore  de» 
Ganariea  by  Webb.  He  made  also  40  'studies 
of  medicinal  plaata  in  aqnarelle  for  the  medical 
school  in  Lexington,  Kentiiclty.  In  1835  he 
was  named  professor  of  design  in  the  museum 
of  natural  history  in  Paris.  He  painted  for 
the  museum  many  of  the  wild  animals  after 
nature,  and  some  genre  pictures  and  portraits, 
among  the  latter  one  of  Washington. — His  son, 
Chahles  CiMiLLK,  bom  in  Paris  in  1836,  ia 
also  a  pdnter  of  some  note. 

CHEITOUI,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Tennessee, 
intersected  by  Cumberland  river;  area,  850  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  hi  1870,  6,678,  of  whom  1,470  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  nndulating.  It  ia  trav- 
ersed by  tlie  Nashville  and  Northwestern  riul- 
road.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  19,- 
572  bnshela  of  wheat,  274,053  of  Indian  corn, 
44,S85ofoats,  62  bales  ofcotton,  and  419,265  lbs. 
of  tobacco.  There  were  1,450  horses,  1,529  miloh 
oowB,  2,732  other  cattle,  4,825  sheep,  and  14,9S0 
swine.  Tliere  were  12  saw  mills  and  a  mann- 
faotory  of  gunpowder.    Capital,  Ashland  City. 

CHEAT  RITEK,  in  West  Virginia,  ia  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Laurel,  Glade,  Shaver's 
aud  Dry  forks,  which  rise  among  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  near  the  N.  border  of  Pocahontas 
CO.,  and  meet  in  Tucker  co.  It  flows  N.  and 
N.  W.  through  a  hilly  country,  well  adapted 
to  grazing,  and  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  falls 
into  the  Monongahela  at  the  8.  W.  extremity 
of  Fayette  oo.,  Pa.  It  furnishes  fine  water 
power,  and  is  navigable  40  m.  above  Eowles- 
hurg,  but  not  in  its  lower  course. 

CHEBOIGIH,  an  extreme  N.  county  of  Michi- 
gan, bordering  on  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  and 
Lake  Huron ;  area,  about  500  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  2,196.  It  is  drained  by  Black  and  Che- 
boygan rivers,  and  contains  several  lakes.  The 
chief  productions  in  18T0  were  1,070  bushels 
of  wheat,  8,235  of  oats,  9,484  of  potatoes,  1,267 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  349  tons  of  hay.  The 
total  value  of  live  stock  was  $20,585.  There 
were  2  ship-bnilding  establishments  and  6  saw 
mills.    Capital,  Duncan. 

mECKEBBEBET.     See  Paetbidgb   Bekbt, 

and  WiNTBBGBBEN. 

CHEDOna.,  a  Norman  navigator,  the  dates  of 
whose  birth  and  death  ai-e  unknown.  On  ac- 
count of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  coasts 
of  New  France  he  was  selectedin  1598  to  guide 
thither  the  expedition  of  the  marquis  de  la 
Roche.  On  his  arrival  at  Sable  island  he  landed 
50  men,  the  most  of  whom  were  from  the  French 
prisons,  and  departed  to  examine  the  coast  of 
Acadia-  He  was  prevented  by  stress  of  weath- 
er from  landing  on  his  return,  and  the  men  re- 
mained on  the  islmid  for  seven  years,  leading 
the  life  of  savages.    In  1605  the  parliament  of 
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Ronen  sent  him  for  them,  and  he  recovered  12, 
all  that  remained.  Arrived  in  Franco  in  a  state 
of  destitution,  they  were  presented  to  Henry 
IV.,  who  gave  to  each  50  crowns  and  a  pardon. 

CHEDSBA,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  be- 
longing to  the  district  of  Eamree;  area,  about 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  was  first  oc- 
cupied by  the  English  in  1824.  The  channel 
between  it  and  the  mainland  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels.  Copper,  iron,  and  silver  have 
been  fonnd  in  this  island,  and  it  affords  indica- 
tions of  estinct  volcanoes.  It  prodnoea  petro- 
lenm,  Hoc,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar,  cotton,  hemp, 
and  indigo. 

CHEE-FOO,  a  town  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
laat  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Shantung,  lat.  37°  30'  N.,  Ion.  121° 
28'  E. ;  pop.  variously  estimated  from  25,000 
to  80,000.  The  chief  trade  consists  in  tea 
pres.sed  into  cakes  for  the  Russian  market.  A 
species  of  large  delieions  grape  is  cnltivated 
here,  tHongh  no  wine  is  made. 

CHEESi^  the  curd  of  milk,  separated  from  the 
whey  and  compressed  into  a  solid  mass.  It 
con«sts  of  the  easeine  and  butter  and  a  portion 
of  the  water  and  saline  constituents  of  the  milk, 
aud  whatever  aalt  may  be  added  in  the  mann- 
facture.  The  proportion  of  butter  is  subject  to 
the  gi'catest  variation,  depending  as  it  does  upon 
therichnessof  the  milk,  and  the  quantity  which 
may  have  been  abstracted  by  skimming,  or 
which,  as  in  Stilton  cheese,  may  have  been 
added  by  taking  cream  fiom  other  milk,  Ca- 
seine  (from  Lat.  caseas,  cheese)  is  the  coagulahle 
constituent,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  albu- 
minoids or  ])roteine  compounds  which  compose 
the  principal  part  of  the  nitrogenous  material 
of  plants  and  animals.  It  is  found  not  only  in 
milk,  but  in  other  animal  fluids.  According  to 
Berzeliua,  Braconnot,  and  others,  it  has  two 
modifications,  one  soluble  and  the  other  insolu- 
ble in  water;  hnt  later  investigations  have 
ahown  that  its  solubility  depends  upon  its  com- 
bination with  a  portion  of  alkali,  and  as  found 
in  milk  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  alkali- 
albumen,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  blood. 
As  analyzed  by  Scherer,  it  consists,  after  de- 
ducting the  ash,  of  carbon  52-7,  hydrogen,  7-3, 
and  nitrogen  IB'0.  Walther  and  Verdeil  found 
one  part  of  sulphur.  Mulder  fonnd  6  per  cent, 
of  phosphat*  of  calcium,  which  is  precipitated 
by  adding  an  acid.  It  is  concluded,  therefore, 
that  pure  caaeine  can  only  esist  in  a  soluble 
condition,  and  that  when  precipitated  by  co- 
agulation it  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  constitu- 
ents. The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  has 
been  generally  regarded  aa  caused  by  the  action 
upon  caaeine  of  lactic  flcid  which  haa  been 
formed  by  the  fermentation  of  lactose  or  sugar 
of  milk;  but  late  investigations  have  created 
some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which  lactic  add 
alone  acts  as  the  agent.  Organic  bodies  have 
been  found  in  new  milk  which  are  capable  of 
being  developed  into  a  ferment,  to  which  some 
have  aacribed  the  power  of  causing  easeine  to 
coagulate.    How  far  this  ferment  may  act  in 
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coBJimctioii  witt  lactic  acid,  or  the  extent  of 
its  agencj  in  generating  lactic  acid,  lias  not 
been  determined.  Moist  caseine  exposed  to 
the  air  soon  pntrefles,  yielding  sulphide  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  oily  body  having 
a  disagreeable  ameJl,  togetlier  with  butyric 
and  vMeric  acids,  the  undecompoaed  oaseine 
dissolving  in  the  ammonia  wMdi  is  formed. 
Oaseiae  plays  an  important  part  in  the  making 
of  oheeae,  althongh  as  a  constituent  its  qnantity 
is  often  less  than  that  of  better.  An  analysis 
by  Telcker  of  an  average  sample  of  good  milk 


Milfc  sugar  and  ( 


The  cheese  which  was  made  from  this  milk 
had  the  followmg  composition 


—In  (.liceso  making  the  coagulation  of  the 
milk  may  he  effected  in  either  of  two  ways :  by 
adding  an  add,  which  is  done  ia  Holland,  or 
by  subjecting  the  oasoine  to  a  peculiar  fermen- 
tation induced  by  the  action  of  rennet,  which 
is  the  usual  mode.  Eennet  is  nsually  prepared 
from  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  eaJ^  by  salting 
and  drying.  The  stomach  should  not  be  washed, 
but  turned  and  carefully  wiped  with  a  cloth, 
sprinkled  with  salt,  and  dried  at  a  moderate 
temperature  in  the  open  air,  stretched  upon  a 
small  hoop  or  forked  stick.  It  is  prepared  for 
use  by  steeping  it  either  in  whey  or  brine. 
Whey  is  preferred  for  the  reason  that  it  more 
readUy  assists  in  inducing  lactic  acid  fermen- 
tion ;  bnt  it  should  first  be  freed  from  the  al- 
buminous matter  which  it  contains,  by  boiling 
and  straining.  The  steeping  occupies  about  a 
week,  during  which  time  the  rennets  should  be 
sc|ueezed  and  robbed  to  extraet  the  active  prin- 
ciple. A  wooden  vessel  should  never  be  used, 
as  it  is  almost  certain  to  impart  putre&ctive 
properties  to  the  rennet  which  are  injurious  to 
the  cheese,  but  the  steeping  should  be  done  in 
earthen  jars.  The  English  method  is  to  steep 
the  rennets  in  a  brine  strong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg,  adding  sis  rennets,  one  sliced  lemon, 
and  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  two  gallons  of 
brine.  The  brine  liquor  is  usually  prepared 
one  or  two  months  before  it  is  used,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  age  improves  its  coagulating 
qualities.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  rennet 
is  not  yet  considered  to  be  well  established. 
Liebig,  although  admitting  the  necessity  of  the 
presence  of  a  ferment  to  initiate  by  a  catalytic 
force  the  fennentation  of  milk  sugar  and  its 
conversion  into  lactic  acid,  r^ects  the  theory 
of  Pasteur  that  the  process  is  the  result  of  the 
constant    development    of    a  minute    fungus 
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which  has  been  called  microeoecus.  W.  Hal- 
lier,  however,  following  Pasteur,  has  found 
that  newly  made  cheese  contains  numei-ous  fer- 
ment nuclei,  which  he  considers  as  a  kind  of 
putrefactive  yeaat.  According  to  his  investi- 
gations, these  nuclei  are  developed,  as  are  the 
nuclei  of  beer  yeast,  from,  spates  oipenUilliuin, 
differing  from  them  only  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  fluid  which  affords  them  nour- 
ishment. In  beer  the  peniciUium,  aeeordir^ 
to  Hallier,  is  developed  into  erpptococeun, 
while  in  fresh  milk  it  is  converted  mto  miero- 
eoeiyut,  and  when  the  milk  becomes  sour  into 
arthrococew.  He  says  that  cows' milk  contains 
ready-formed  micrococcus  cells,  but  that  coagu- 
lation does  not  take  place  till  the  cond  itions  for 
their  development  are  favorable.  Tlie  addition 
of  rennet,  which  contains  cells  of  a  similar 
character  ready  to  take  on  an  active  condition, 
produces  a  development  of  the  mieroeoeeus 
cells.  VOlcfcer  and  others  have  demonstrated 
by  numerous  experiments  that  milk  is  often 
coagulated  by  the  action  of  rennet  before  it  be- 
comes sour;  and  although  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  caseine  owes  its  solubility  to  a  com- 
bination with  an  alkali,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  combination  may  not  be  broken  up  even 
while  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  dissolved  is  alka- 
line. It  cannot  therefore  be  maintdned  that 
the  coagulation  of  the  caseine  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  rennet  is  due  to  the  action  of  lactic  acid. 
When  an  acid  is  added  to  milk,  it  does  not  co- 
agulate till  there  is  decided  acidity.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  alkaline  constituent 
of  the  caseine  is  not  immediately  abstracted, 
because  of  the  slight  acidity  of  the  milt  in 
which  it  is  held  in  solution.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  coagulation  of  caseine  by  rennet  has 
much  similarity  to  its  coagulation  by  the  gas- 
tric juic^  which  by  a  catalytic  action  has  the 
power  of  coagulating  soluble  caseine,  and  of 
again  dissolving  it  in  a  condition  which  Maihlo 
calls  albuminose,  as  he  does  the  digested  pro- 
duet  of  all  the  albuminoids,  but  which  Leh- 
mann  calls  peptones.  The  juice  of  the  gastric 
tubules  never  effects  this  transformation  unless 
it  contains  a  free  aeid,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomaeh  when  convert- 
ed into  rennet  may  possess  the  power  of  coagu- 
lating soinble  caseine,  although  not  of  digesting 
it.  The  antiseptic  properties  of  gastric  juice 
are  probably  owing  to  the  combined  action  of 
the  pepsine  and  lactic  acid,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  development  of  lactic  acid 
m  cheese  making  arrests  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation upon  the  same  principle.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  tne  investigations  that  are 
in  progress,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
transformation  of  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid 
is  hastened  by  the  action  of  rennet,  although 
coagulation  of  caseine  may  precede  the  lactic 
acid  fermentation.  (See  Febmentation.)  In 
the  practice  of  cheese  making  the  subject  of 
ferments  is  one  that  requires  to  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
secured.    The  spores  of  various  fungi  are  con- 
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stantly  floating  in  the  air  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  and  developing  in  any  matris  capable 
of  yielding  them  nourishment;  and  as  milk  is 
one  of  the  most  delicately  sensitive  of  all  flnida, 
the  most  scrupnlous  cleanliness  should  exist  in 
every  part  of  a  oheese  dairy.  The  vessels  for 
containing  the  milk  and  its  products  mast  al- 
ways he  scalded  with  boiling  water  as  soon  as 
they  are  emptied,  and  all  the  utensils  should 
regularly  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 
The  pastures  and  all  the  food  and  drink  of  the 
COW9  ought  to  be  free  from  all  products  of 
fungoid  putrefaction  or  fermentation  of  what- 
ever kind ;  therefore  stagnant  water  or  low, 
sour  land  should  not  be  suffered  in  pastures  de- 
voted to  the  grazing  of  milch  cows,  and  mouldy 
food  should  be  strictly  excluded  from  their 
diet.  Most  of  the  cheese  in  the  Unitod  States 
is  now  made  at  factories,  which  are  carried  on 
by  associations  of  farmers  who  employ  a  man- 
ager. The  usual  practice  is  to  send  the  milk  to 
tlie  factory  every  night  and  morning,  keeping 
it  as  cool  as  practicable  during  traosporta- 
tion. — The  process  of  making  cheese  with  the 
use  of  rennet  which  will  now  be  described 
ia  that  which  is  followed  by  the  best  cheese 
makers  in  this  country,  and  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  by  which  the  celebrated 
Cheddar  cheese  is  made,  in  Somersetshire, 
England.'  The  evening'smilk  is  placed  in  cool- 
ing vats  so  that  it  will  be  brought  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  C0°  by  the  following  morning, 
when  the  morning's  milk  is  added  and  the  tem- 
lieratnre  raised  to  80°.  This  is  effected  in  a 
manner  the  most  eiUcieut,  at  the  same  that  it 
avoids  overheating  any  portion  of  the  milk.  A 
large  vat  contains  the  milk,  which  is  gently 
and  equally  heated  by  a  water  bath,  which  re- 
ceives its  heat  from  the  cii-culation  of  warm 
water  furnished  from  a  cylindrical  ressrvoir 
heated  by  a  concentric  flue  placed  beneath  the 
vat,  or  by  water  contained  in  a  coil  of  pipe, 
and  heated  in  a  fire  box  near  by.  When  the 
milk  has  reached  80°  a  snlficient  quantity  of 
rennet  is  stirred  into  it  to  produce  coagulation 
in  about  40  minutes.  It  is  customary  with  the 
Cheddar  oheese  makers  to  add  sour  whey  in 
quantity  according  to  the  condition  of  the  milk, 
adding  little  or  none  if  any  acidity  has  been  de- 
veloped in  it.  The  whey  is  iised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hastening  the  development  of  lactic 
acid,  becanse  it  is  then  found  that  there  is  less 
liability  to  that  species  of  fermentation  whiob 
resalts  in  gaseous  and  other  objectionable 
products.  It  ia  a  practice  that  has  not  been 
general  in  this  country,  but  many  of  the  best 
oheese  makers  are  now  adopting  it.  When  the 
curd  has  become  sufficiently  firm,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  dividing  with  a  smooth  frac- 
ture when  the  finger  is  passed  through  it,  it 
is  cut  with  curd  knives,  one  set  of  which  have 
peipendicular  and  the  other  horizontal  blades, 
into  small  cubes  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
inoh  in  diameter.  The  contraction  of  the  cnrd 
then  takes  place  more  rapidly,  expressing  the 
whey;  and  in  abont  20  minutes  it  ' 


quite  firm,  when  it  is  broken  up  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  a  wire  shovel  breaker 
into  smaller  pieces,  and  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  98°,  the  contents  of  the  vat  being 
gently  stirred  to  prevent  packing  of  the  curds 
upon  the  bottom.  When  the  curf  has  become 
sufficiently  Ann  for  the  operation,  and  the  whey 
has  attuned  a  certain  degree  of  acidity,  con- 
ditions which  can  be  learned  only  by  expe- 
rience, it  is  drawn  off  by  a  large  spout  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  the  curd  is  heaped  in  one 
end  of  the  vat,  which  is  elevated  to  facilitate  the 
draining.  Exposure  to  the  air  hastens  the 
development  of  lactic  acid.  In  15  or  20  min- 
utes the  particles  of  curd  will  have  become 
coherent  and  form  a  partially  sohd  mass, 
which  is  then  cut  into  pieces  and  turned  over 
and  left  until  firm  enough  to  break  into  pieces 
without  danger  of  expressing  the  buttery  par- 
ticles, which  would  be  the  case  if  the  process 
were  attempted  too  soon.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
placed  in  a  cooler,  broken  into  thin  flakes,  and 
spread  ont  to  cool  still  further.  In  about  20 
minutes  it  is  turned  over  and  left  until  it  at- 
tains a  peculiar  mellow  and  flaky  condition, 
well  knoivn  to  the  experienced  cheese  maker. 
By  this  time  its  temperature  has  Ijeen  reduced  to 
about  70°,  and  it  is  put  into  a  hoop  and  press- 
ed gently  for  10  or  16  minutes,  to  express 
more  of  the  whey,  by  which  a  too  rapid  fer- 
mentation is  prevented.  It  is  then  taken  out 
and  cut  and  broken  into  pieces  abont  the  size 
of  peas  by  means  of  a  curd  mill,  after  which  it 
is  salted.  In  England  1  lb.  of  salt  ia  used  to 
50  lbs.  of  curd ;  but  in  the  United  States  more 
salt  is  used— from  2^  to  3  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  of  curd 
—partly  because  American  dairy  men  do  not 
drMn  their  curds  or  express  the  whey  from 
their  cheeses  as  much  as  the  English.  The 
chaises  that  produce  the  aroma  and  flavor  of 
cheese  may  be  produced  in  less  time,  or  at  least 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  imitated,  by  using  a 
large  amount  of  salt  and  keeping  the  curing 
rooms  wann.  The  flavor,  however,  is  always 
rendered  inferior  by  such  means,  and  irritating 
and  unwholesome  properties  are  engendered. 
After  the  salt  has  oeen  well  incorporated  the 
curd  is  again  put  into  the  hoop,  a  clotk  being 
placed  upon  the  top  and  bottom,  aad  sometimes 
around  it.  It  is  kept  under  pressure  for  30  or 
M  hours,  and  is  then  taken  out,  and  any  sharp 
edges  that  may  have  been  made  in  presang 
pared  off.  It  is  then  turned  and  placed  in  the 
press  again,  and  generally,  especially  if  the 
cheese  is  a  large  one,  bandaged,  and  kept  there 
for  one  or  two  days  longer.  In  many  of  tlie 
factories  in  this  country,  however,  only  2i 
hours  is  allowed  for  pressing,  because  of  the 
number  that  are  made.  The  temperature  at 
which  it  goes  to  press  ia  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  because  if  too  high,  fermentation 
with  evolution  of  gas  is  hable  to  take  place  and 
make  the  cheese  porous.  The  temperature  at 
which  Cheddar  clieese  goes  to  press  is  between 
60*^  and  66°.  Care  should  be  taken  during  the 
opei'ation  that  the  buttery  particles  are  not 
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squeezed  out,  and  at  the  «ame  tiuie  tlie  reten- 
tii>n  of  too  much  wliey  sliould  be  avoided,  an 
that  will  it^ni-e  its  keeping  properties.  Much 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Cheddar  system  lies  in 
the  proper  management  of  the  conditions  which, 
affect  tiie  different  processes  of  the  manufac- 
tor&  The  following  are  the  chief  points  re- 
quiring attention:  1,  the  early  initiation  of 
lactic  acid  fennentation  by  using,  when  indi- 
cated, sour  whey ;  2,  the  employment  of  snfB- 
cient  heat  to  cause  the  cards  to  contract  and 
express  the  whey;  3,  such  an  exposure  to  the 
air  as  will  to  the  proper  extent  convert  the  mi- 
crococcus into  arthrococcns  cells,  or  which 
will,  upon  any  theory,  carry  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  to  that  degree  which,  with  proper 
care,  will  prevent  future  putrefaction;  and  4, 
to  cool  the  curds  enough  to  preveut  loss  of  bnt- 
ter  in  pressing.  After  the  cheese  is  pressed  it 
is  taken  to  the  curing  room,  nibbed  with  melt- 
ed fresh  butter,  and  turned  over  once  a  day 
nntll  it  is  ripened.  The  curing  room  should  be 
dimly  light«d,  to  avoid  flies  as  well  as  the 
■  chemical  action  of  light,  and  sufficiently  venti- 
lated to  keep  the  wr  pure.  The  temperature 
should  be  well  regulated,  being  kept  for  the 
most  part  at  about  70°  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  A  higher  degree  produces  too  rapid 
ripening,  and  below  60°  the  necessary  chemical 
changes  willnot  take  place.    It  sometimes  hap- 

{ens  that  the  milk  when  it  is  poured  into  the  vat 
as  some  taint  that  will  cause  it,  after  the  ren- 
net is  added,  to  take  on  a  fermentation  which 
will  result  in  gaseous  products  and  an  offensive 
flavor  and  smell.  This  condition  of  the  milk 
may  be  caused  by,  the  overheating  of  the  blood 
of  the  cows,  or  from  their  having  partaken  of 
improper  food.  The  effect  will  be,  unless  the 
difficulty  is  anticipated,  the  production  of  what 
is  called  floating  curds,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  their  specific  gravity  by  the  bub- 
bles of  gas.  This  floating  occurs  when  the 
onrds  are  broken  and  the  temperature  is  rdsed 
previous  to  drawing  off  the  whey.  When  this 
phenomenon  is  seen  to  be  taking  place,  the 
temperature  of  the  vat  should'be  raised  to  100° 
to  cause  greater  contraction  of  the  curds,  and 
after  the  whey  is  drawn  off  the  draining  and 
exposure  to  the  air  should  be  continued  longer 
than  usual  in  order  to  develop  an  increased 
amount  of  lactic  acid.  This  will  be  likely  to 
arrest  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  obnoxious  products  which  have  al- 
ready appeared.  When  a  bad  condition  of  the 
milk  is  known  or  strongly  suspected,  it  should 
be  aerated  and  cooled  as  much  as  possible  be- 
foi-e  going  into  the  vat,  and  enough  more  ren- 
net than  usual  should  be  used  to  produce  co- 
agulation in  30  minutes,  and  a  larger  quantity  of 
sour  whey  than  usual  should  be  stirred  in  at  the 
same  time. — Some  very  fine  cheeses  are  made 
in  England  by  skimmii^  the  night's  milk  and 
adding  it  to  that  of  the  morning.  Such  are 
often  called  skim-milk  cheeses,  although  the 
term  more  strictly  applies  to  those  made  of 
milk  all  of  which  has  been  skimmed,  leaving 
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ily  a  small  percentage  of  butter.  Some  made 
Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire  of  partly 
skimmed  milk  are  said  by  Ur.  Volcker  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  good  Cheddar,  the  de- 
nciency  in  butter  being  made  up  by  other  good 
qualities.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  good 
cheese  makers  that  milk  may  be  too  rich  in 
butter  for  the  best  quality  of  cheese  that  will 
keep  well.  If  neai'ly  all  the  cream  is  skimmed 
from  milk,  it  will  not  be  pos^ble  to  make  it 
into  good  cheese,  at  least  by  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish process.  At  creameries  and  in  the  bntter- 
making  districts  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
England,  the  making  of  skim-milk  cheeses  is 
practised  to  a  certain  extent.  The  process 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  making  whole- 
milk  cheeses ;  bnt  as  they  do  not  ii|>en  or  cure 
as  soon  or  as  evenly,  they  are  made  smaller 
and  thinner. — The  coagulation  of  milk  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  it  is  practised 
in  Holland  in  making  the  most  excellent 
cheeses,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  in  Other  countries.  The  pro- 
cess is  attended  with  much  less  difficulty  than 
when  rennet  is  employed,  and  the  coagulation 
is  more  complete,  yielding  an  increased  pro- 
duct. All  the  butter  is  retained  in  the  curd, 
and  the  danger  of  after  fermentation  is  also 
greatly  diminished  by  avoiding  the  use  of 
fungous  ferments,   whose  control    is  always 


Hmong  moat  cheeao  fanciers,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, requires  to  be  somewhat  gamy.  The 
Dutch  cheese  has  a  shaip  taste  and  high  keep- 
ing qualities,  and  notwithstanding  it  may  lack 
what  is  called  mellowness,  its  flavor  is  pi-e- 
ferred  by  many.  It  probably  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  less  liable  than  cheese  co- 
agulated by  rennet  to  contain  deleterious  or 
poisonous  principles,— There  are  more  varieties 
of  cheese  made  in  Europe  tiian  in  America, 
whicji  may  be  in  part  attribnted  to  the  greater 
attention  which  is  paid  there  to  economy  in 
food.  They  may  bo  classified  into  cream 
cheeses,  whole-milk  cheeses,  and  skim  and 
sour-milk  cheeses.  To  the  first  class  belong 
Ueufehfitel,  Vaschrein,  Brie,  cream  Cheddar, 
fflid  Ootherstone.  Neufchfttel  is  made  of  pure 
cream  thickened  by  heat  and  compressed  in  a 
mould.  It  is  made  at  Noufehfltel-eii-Bray,  a 
small  town  in  the  department  of  Seine-Inf6- 
rieure,  France,  35  m.  N.  E.  of  Rouen.  It  is 
esteemed  as  a  great  delicacy,  but,  from  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  its  good  qualities,  can 
scarcely  he  appreciated  far  from  the  locality 
where  it  is  made.  Brie,  which  is  also  a  French 
cheese,  and  the  Vaschrein  of  Switzerhind,  are 
also  made  of  the  purest  cream.  Both  NeufchS- 
tel  and  Brie  cheeses  are  now  lai^ly  made  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  can  be  brought 
to  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets  in 
a  better  condition  than  if  imported.  Stilton 
and  cream  Cheddar  are  made  by  adding  the 
cream  of  one  milking  to  the  whole  milk  of  the 
nest,  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  cream 
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to  ten  quarts  of  milk.  After  stirring,  the  mass 
is  put  into  a  tub  in  which  a  linea  strainer  has 
been  laid,  Coflgnlation  is  produced  by  rennet, 
the  curd  is  cut  into  cubes,  and  without  break- 
ing is  oarefully  lifted  into  a  strainer,  to  allow 
the  whey  to  drain  off,  after  which  it  is  placed 
in  a  hoop  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diamet«r 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  having  a  fol- 
lower pierced  with  holes  at  each  end.  When 
fitted,  the  hoop  is  placed  upon  a  shell"  and 
turned  tour  or  five  times  a  day,  the  only  pres- 
sure applied  being  its  own  weight.  When 
sufficiently  finn,  which  can  only  be  known  by 
experience,  it  is  bandaged  and  taken  to  & 
curing  room  whose  temperature  is  about  70°, 
where  it  receives  ita  salting,  which  is  per- 
formed extemaUy  and  not  by  salting  the  enrds. 
After  a  time  it  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  warmer 
room  for  the  purpose  of  developing  blue  mould, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  value  to  some  cheese 
fcnciers.  Of  the  second  class,  or  whole-milk 
cheeses,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  best  Gloucester,  and 
Wiltshire  of  England,  Gouda  and  Edam  of  Hol- 
hmd,  GruySre  of  Switzerland,  and  most  of  the 
American  cheeses  are  examples.  The  fkmoua 
GruySre  cheese,  made  in  the  canton  of  Fri- 
bourg,  Switzerland,  which  is  swd  by  the  Swiss 
to  have  been  the  first  cheese  made  by  the  fac- 
tory system,  is  of  whole  milk,  which,  to  the 
amount  of  100  or  more  gallons,  is  heated  whUe 
fresh  in  a  caldron  to  blood  heat,  and  rennet 
added  to  effect  coagulation  in  about  half  an 
hour.  The  curd  is  then  sliced  with  a  knife 
and  broken  with  a  blnnt  stick  armed  wi& 
wooden  pins,  and  the  heat  raised  to  about  135°. 
Stirring  is  continned  half  an  hour  after,  by 
which  time  the  curd  is  divided  into  small,  elas- 
tic pieces  of  the  size  of  peas.  A  strainer  cloth 
is  then  drawn  under  the  curds,  and  they  are 
laid  upon  a  rack  to  drain,  after  which  they  ai-e 
placed  in  a  peculiar  hoop,  formed  of  a  thin 

fiiece  of  board  bent  into  a  circle,  with  the  ends 
apping,  but  left  free  to  slide  over  each  other  to 
allow  the  cheese  to  spread  in  pressing, 
p        ■      simple  lever  loaded  with  a  weight  at 
1     The  salting  is  done  after  the  press- 
g  th     heese  hoop  being  replaced  after  each 
[  pi     ti  n  of  salt  for  a  few  days,  to  preserve 
n     f    m      Jura  cheese,  made  in  the  Alps,  is 
h  1  ke  tjie  Gruyfere,  and  they  are  both 
k    wn       this  country  as  SchneitzerMse. 
f   to  y  f  r  making  it  is  established  in  Oneida 
N  T ,  which  uses  the  milk  of  more  than 
SK)      w  ;  and  it  is  also  made  in  Ohio. 

sa  d  however,  that  the  American  Gruyere 
1  ks  1  flavor  of  the  Swiss,  because  of  dif- 
f  n  the  grass  upon  which  the  cattle 

f    d     The  procws  for  making  Parmesan,  the 
h  f  Parma,  is  said  to  be  predsely  i ' 

1  t  that  for  GruySre,  the  difference  in 
cheese  being  that  the  Parmesan  is  made  of 
skimmed  milk.  Sour-milk  cheeses  are  made 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  They  are  often  of 
an  inferior  quality  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proper manner  in  which  they  are  made  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  fermentation  is  carried. 


Cottage  cheese  is  nothing  more  than  newly  pre- 
pared curd,  drained,  broken,  slightly  pressed, 
and  salted  to  suit  the  taste,  and  is  asually  eaten 
this  condition.  If  kept  for  some  time  at  a 
irm  temperature,  putjefactive  fermentation 
Ites  place,  and  ammoniacal  gases  of  an  offeu- 
■e  odor  are  given  out.  There  are  persons 
whose  palates  are  pleased  with  this  product, 
and  it  is  erroneously  supposed  by  some  that  this 
is  genuine  Dutch  cheese.  Properly  cured 
sour-milk  Dutch  cheese  is  aa  free  from  offen- 
sive odors  as  Cheddar,  the  fermentation  having 
been  careftilly  conducted  until  aU  gaseous  pro- 
ducts cease  to  be  formed;  a  sharp,  clean-fla- 
vored, appetizing  condiment  is  the  result.  It 
is  sometimes  flavored  with  sage  and  other 
garden  herbs.  Roquefort,  a  French  cheese,  is 
made  of  goats'  or  sheep's  milk;  8ft«r  coagula- 
tion by  rennet,  the  curd  is  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  and  the  cheeses  are  bandaged  with 
coarse  cloths  and  placed  on  shelves  to  dry, 
after  which  they  are  taken  to  caves,  where  the 
bondages  are  removed  and  they  are  salt^.  In 
15  or  20  days  they  become  covered  with 
mould,  which  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  the 
operation  being  repeated  every  fortnight  for 
two  months,  during  which  the  color  of  the 
mould  is  sfud  to  be  successively  white,  green, 
and  red,  the  last  color  indicating  that  tjiey  are 
fit  to  use.  Sehabei^erMae  is  made  in  the 
canton  of  Glarns,  Switzerland,  of  curd  which 
has  been  fermented.  It  is  mixed  with  the 
pulverized  dried  flowers  of  Sehabsiegerhlee 
{meliotua  earv.leu»,  not  M.  officinalis.,  as  is 
sometimes  stated),  and  pressed  in  a  mould.  It 
is  usually  eaten  grated,  spread  upon  buttered 
bread,  and  has  a  sharp  and  peculiar  flavor 
much  relished  by  many.  In  Limburg,  Bel- 
gium, a  cheese  is  made  which  is  eaten  while  in 
a  high  state  of  putrefaction.  Large  quantities 
are  also  made  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin.  Oneida,  Lewis,  and  Jefferson 
counties  are  the  pi '  '  ' 
tnre  in  New  York 

be  estimated,  about  20,000  boxes  were  made,  of 
100  lbs.  each,  containing  from  50  to  80  "  bricks, " 
each  weighing  from  If  to  2  lbs. — Annotto,  a 
vegetable  coloring  matter  of  an  orange  red,  is 
often  used  to  color  cheese ;  but  it  is  a  disagree- 
able substance,  whose  use  should  not  be  encour- 
aged. (See  Anhotto.) — Oases  of  poisoning  by 
cheese  are  not  infrequent,  and  have  lately  been 
sufliciently  investigated  to  show  that  they  are 
auHlogons  to  sausage  and  salt  meat  poisoning, 
and  take  place  from  the  use  of  cheese  which 
has  been  nastily  cured,  and  generally  when 
considerable  salt  and  warmth  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  cases  are  nsnally  not  fatal,  but 
present  symptoms  of  all  degrees  of  violence.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  proteine  body  Lke 
ca8eine,inthe  presence  of  &ts,  would  be  likely 
to  generate  duriM  fermentation  substances  of 
a  character  highly  irritating  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  therefore  great  caution  should 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  cheese  which  has  an 
unpleasant  odor.    Cheese,  either  new  or  old. 
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18  not  an  easily  digestible  article  of  food,  but 
when  well  made  is  not  unwholesome,  and  may 
Bometimes  auitablj  form,  quite  a  large  share 
of  the  diet  of  laborers.  Tor  further  practi- 
cal and  theoretical  information,  see  Wiliard's 
"  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry "  (New  Yorfe, 
1873),  and  Watts's  "Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try."—  According  to  the  census,  the  whole 
amount  of  cheese  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  ISTO  was  162,037,383  lbs.,  of  which 
109,435,239  lbs.  was  made  in  factories  and 
58,927,382  lbs.  on  fbrms.  The  principal  states 
prodnoii^  cheese  were  New  York,  100,776,014 
ibs.;  Ohio,  24,158,858;  Vermont,  7,814,879; 
Illinois,  5,734,004;  Massachusetts,  4,131,809; 
and  California,  3,395,074.  There  were  1,313 
factories  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
employing  4,607  hands.  The  capital  invested 
amounted  to  |3,690,07S;  wages  paid  daring 
the  year,  |706,B66;  gallons  of  milt  used,  116,- 
466,405 ;  value  of  all  materiala  used,  $14,089,- 
284;  of  cheese  produced,  118,710,569;  other 
products,  $61,096.  The  number  of  cows  sup- 
plying one  factory  ranges  from  100  to  more 
than  1,000,  the  average  being  about  400.  In 
1871  a  factory  in  Chautauqua  oo.,  N.  Y.,  had 
repstered  as  the  whole  number  of  cows,  1,734. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1873,  66,304,- 
024  Ibs.  of  cheese,  valued  at  $7,752,918,  were 
exported  from  the  United  States,  of  which  53,- 
056,928  lbs.  went  to  England,  and  8,438,396  to 
Germany. 

CHEESHim^DlIUClL,  Caleb,an  Indian,  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  college  (1665),  born  in  1646, 
died  at  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  in  1666.  He  was 
the  only  Indian  who  ever  graduated  from  that 
college. 

GHEETEB,  Ezekiel,  an  American  teacher,  bom 
in  London,  Jan.  25,  1615,  died  in  Boston,  Aug. 
31,  1708.  He  was  the  son  of  a  linen  draper, 
and  the  pure  Latinitj  of  some  essays  and  verses 
written  by  him  in  1681,  and  which  are  still  ex- 
tant among  his  manuscripts,  shows  that  he  had 
eiyoyed  superior  opportunities  of  classical  train- 
ing. He  came  to  America  in  1637,  landing  at 
Boston,  and  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
Davenport  and  Eaton  to  Qninnipiac,  and  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
His  name  appeal's  on  the  plantation  covenant 
in  June,  1689.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  dea- 
cons of  the  church  soon  after  its  organiza- 
tion, occasionally  officiating  as  a  preacher.  He 
taught  a  public  school  there  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colony  in  1638  till  1650,  and  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  general  assembly  in 
1648.  He  was  master  of  the  grammar  sdiool 
in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1650-51,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  free  school  in  Oharlestown,  where 
he  taught  nine  years.  In  1670  he  was  called 
to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  free  school, 
now  known  as  the  Latin  school.  In  this  invi- 
tation the  governor,  magistrates,  clergymen, 
and  selectmen  of  Boston  united.  He  remained 
at  the  head  of  this  school  for  38  years,  and  died 
at  the  i^e  of  93,  "retaining,"  says  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  "his 
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abilities  iu  an  unusual  degree  to  the  very  last, 
his  intellectual  force  as  little  abated  as  his  nat- 
ural." While  teaching  at  New  Haven  Mr. 
Cheever  prepared  the  "  Accidence,  a  short  In- 
troduction to  the  Latin  Tongue,"  which  in  1785 
bad  ran  through  30  editions,  and  was  for  more 
than  a  century  the  hand-book  of  the  Latin 
scholars  of  New  En^and.  He  was  also  die 
author  of  a  little  treatise  entitled  "  Scripture 
Prophecies  Explained,  in  three  short  Essays." 
CBEEVIK.  !•  GeorgeBHKll,D.D.,  en  Amer- 
ican clergyman  and  author,  bom  at  Hallowell, 
Me,,  April  17, 1807,  He  graduated  atBowdoin 
college  in  1835,  at  the  Andovet  theolopcal 
seminary  in  1880,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Howard  street  Congregational  church,  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  in  1832.  While  at  Andover  and 
Salem  he  contributed  in  prose  and  verse,  on 
literary  and  theological  topics,  to  the  "  North 
American  Review,"  "  Biblical  Repository," 
and  other  periodicals.  He  engaged  in  the  Uni- 
tarian controversy,  in  connection  with  which 
he  wrote  a  defence  of  the  orthodosj  of  Cud- 
worth,  Espousing  the  temperance  cause,  he 
Sublished  in  a  Salem  newspaper,  in  1835,  a 
ream  entitled  ".Deacon  Giles's  Distillery,"  in 
which  the  liquors  were  graphiodly  character- 
ized as  containing  demons  in  an  inferno.  The 
article  was  widely  circulated  with  illustrations 
as  a  temperance  tract.      Deacon  Giles  was 


in  the  street,  his  trial  and  conviction  for  libel, 
and  his  imprisonment  for  30  days  in  the  Salem 
jail.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  the  nest  sum- 
mer, and  passed  the  following  2*  years  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Levant,  contributing  letters  to 
the  "  New  York  Observer."  On  bis  return 
in  1838  he  became  pastor  of  the  Allen  street 
Presbyterian  cliurch,  New  Yoi-k,  and  soon 
after  delivered  lectures  on  the  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," and  on  "  Hierarchical  Despotism."  He 
went  again  to  Europe  in  1844,  as  correspond- 
ing editor  of  the  "New  York  Evangelist,"  of 
which  journal  he  was  principal  editor  for  a 
year  after  his  return,  in  1845.  In  1846  he  was 
installed  over  tlie  new  Congre^tional  church 
of  the  Puritans  in  New  York.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "  New  York  Independent "  in 
1848,  Dr.  Oheever  became  a  weekly  contribu- 
tor to  it  of  religions,  literary,  critical,  and  po- 
litical articles.  He  also  contributed  scholarly 
papers  to  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra."  Among 
his  works  are  commonplace  books  of  prose  and 
poetry  (1828  and  1839) ;  "  Studies  in  Poetry  " 
(1830);  an  edition  of  the  "Select  Works  of 
Archbishop  Leighton"  (1882);  "Lectures  on 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  (1844) ;  "Wanderings 
of  a  Pilgrim"  (1846  and  1846);  "  Joarnal  of 
the  Pil^ims  at  Plymouth,  New  England,  in 
1620,  reprinted  from  the  original  volume" 
(1848);  "Windings  of  the  River  of  the  Water 
of  Life  "  (1849) ;  "  Voices  of  Nature  "  (1852) ; 
"Powers  of  the  Worid  to  Come"  (1858); 
"Lectures  on  the  Life,  Genius,  and  Sanctity 
of  Oowper"  (1856);   "God  agwnst  Slavery" 
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(1857) ;  and  "  Gnilt  of  Slavery  and  Crime  of 
SlaveholdiDg"  (18G0).  II.  Henry  Theodow,  am 
American  clergyman  and  author,  brother  of 
the  precedinfT,  bom  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1814. 
He  ftraduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1834,  and 
in  i885-'6  was  a  correspondent  from  Spain, 
France,  and  Louisiana  of  the  New  York 
"Evangelist."  He  afterward  stndied  theology 
at  Bangor,  vistted  the  Sandwich  Mauds,  and 
was  auccesaively  miniater  of  Congregational 
ehnrohes  at  Lodi,  N.  J.,  in  New  York,  at 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  at  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  and 
Mnce  1884  at  Worcester,  Mass.  He  was  secre- 
tary and  agent  of  the  church  anti-alaTery  so- 
ciety from  its  ori^n  in  1859  to  its  close  in  1864. 
He  has  published  "Life  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands"  (1850);  "Memorials  of  Nathaniel 
Cbeever,  M.D."{1861);  "Memoir  of  Walter 
Colton"(1852);  "The  Pulpit  and  the  Pew" 
(1868);  "Tracts  for  the  Times  "(1859);  "Way 
Marks  in  the  Moral  War  with  Slavery"  (1861); 
and  several  volumes  of  travel  and  adventure 
among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  for  the  young. 

CHEHALIS,  a  W.  county  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory, bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  watered 
by  the  Kwuantl  river  and  the  Chehalis  and  its 
tributaries;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
401.  Gray's  harbor,  a  capacious  and  landlock- 
ed bay,  is  in  this  connty.  Timber  is  abundant, 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  18T0  were  3,345  bushels  of  wheat, 
8,845  of  oats,  9,860  of  potatoes,  746  tons  of 
hay,  and  21,890  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  129 
horses,  505  milch  cows,  1,145  other  cattle,  847 
sheep,  and  298  swine.     Capital,  Montesano. 

CHEIBOPTEItA.    See  Bat. 

CHEIEfflHGRICn.    See  Labtgihthodon. 

CHEKE,  Sir  ItbM,  an  English  scholar,  bom 
at  Cambridge,  June  16,  1614,  died  Sept.  13, 
1557.  After  distinguishing  himself  as  a  clas- 
sical scholar  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambndge, 
be  was  selected  to  till  the  new  professoi-ship 
of  Greek  founded  by  Henry  VHI.  In  tliis  po- 
sition he  labored  tn  restore  the  original  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek,  in  which  he  was  thwart- 
ed by  Bishop  Gardiner,  then  chancellor  of  the 
university.  In  1544  he  was  appointed,  with 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tutor  to  Prince  Edward, 
and  he  appears  also  to  have  had  the  princess 
Elizabeth  under  his  care.  When  Edward  VI. 
came  to  the  throne  ho  rewarded  him  by 
Incrattve  offices  in  tlie  church,  caosed  him  to 
be  elected  provost  of  King's  college,  and  made 
hira  coaunissioner  to  revise  the  ecclesiastical 
laws,  gentleman  of  his  household,  knight,  and 
in  1553  clerk  of  the  council,  privy  councillor, 
and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  On  the 
king's  death  he  supported  the  movement  that 
placed  the  crown  for  a  few  days  on  the  head  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  For  this,  on  Queen  Mary's 
accession,  he  was  sent  to  tlie  tower,  but  was 
pardoned  after  a  year's  imprisonment.  Fore- 
seeing evil  days,  he  obtained  permission  to  so- 
jonm  on  the  continent,  and  fised  his  residence 
atStrasburg,  where  he  was  prominent  in  the 
I   of    the   Englbh   church    established 
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there.  This  gave  offence  to  the  powers  in 
England ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  teacn  Greek  for  a  livelihood. 
In  1568  he  was  inveigled,  through  the  means 
of  the  British  minister,  to  Brnssds,  to  meet  his 
wife.  On  returning  he  was  arrested  on  a  slight 
ohai^,  and  was  conveyed  to  England,  where 
the  queen  sent  Feckenham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
to  convert  him,  witli  the  alternative  of  going 
to  the  stake  if  impenitent.  Cheke's  constancy 
gave  way.  He  made  a  public  recantation ; 
but,  being  compelled  to  assist  at  the  condemna- 
tion of  Protestants,  he  died  of  vexation  and 
remorse,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Alban's  church. 
He  wrote  several  learned  religious  works  in 
Latin.  His  only  English  compo:jition  is  a 
pamphlet  published  in  164S,  entitled  "  The 
Hurt  of  Sedition,  how  Grievous  it  is  to  a  Com- 
monwealth." He  left  several  works  in  MS., 
among  them  a  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
into  words  derived  mainly  fl'om  Saxon  roots; 
also  a  plan  of  gelling  words  by  sound,  almost 
similar  to  that  smce  developed  as  phonography. 
He  is,  however,  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
impulse  he  gave  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature.  Strjpe's  "  Life  of 
Cheke  "  appeared  at  London  in  1705. 

CHEKIUVC,  an  £.  province  of  China,  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific,  and  including  the  Chusan 
archipelago,  between  lat.  27°  and  31°  N.,  and 
Ion.  118°  and  133°  E.,  traversed  by  the  great 
canal,  the  Tsientang  and  other  rivers;  ai'ea, 
about  40,000  sq.  m.  According  to  Chinese  au- 
thorities, the  population  in  1864  was  36,756,784. 
Baron  Eichthofen  (Shanghai,  1871)  concedes 
an  a^r^ate  population  of  barely  6,000,000,  of 
whom  2,000,000  livein  the  five  chief  cities.  But 
his  estimate  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated. 
Chekiang  is  among  the  most  fertile  and  pros- 
perous regions  of  China ;  and  a  large  busmess 
IS  transacted  in  the  principal  ports,  Ningpo  and 
Hangchow,  which  are  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce. The  staple  export  is  silk.  The  green 
tea  country  is  situated  near  the  Tsientang  river, 
W,  of  Ningpo,  and  ten  is  extenavely  exported, 
as  welt  as  cotton,  indigo,  camphor,  coal,  and 
fruit.  Gold  and  silver  stnfis,  paper,  and  fer- 
mented liquors  are  manufactured  and  largely 
exported.  Hangchow  is  the  capital,  hut  tlie 
governor  general  of  the  two  provinces  of  Fo- 
kien  and  Chekiang  had  his  official  residence  in 
1871  at  Foochow,  the  capital  of  Fokieu. 

CHEURD,  Hlppdyle  Amiri  Jean  Bapdste,  a 
French  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  1,  1789, 
died  in  Weimar,  Feb.  12,  1861.  Ihe  son  of 
A  musician,  he  studied  in  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  and  his  first  comic  opera.  Cam  da  Ten- 
derer was  performed  in  the  latter  city  in  1815. 
In  1816  he  oecame  a  violinist  at  the  grand  ope- 
ra in  Paris,  and  a  music  teacher.  The  above 
inenrioned  opera  was  produced  at  tlie  Italijin 
theati'C  in  1816,  and  Maeieth,  a  lyrical  opera  in 
threeacts,atthegrandoperain June,  1827.  Al- 
tliough  Rouget  de  Lisle  wrote  the  libretto,  and 
the  trio  of  the  witches  and  the  cliomses  pro- 
duced a  gi-eat  dramatic  efiect,  the  opera  was  not 
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n  Paris;  but  Chelard  having  added 

an  aut,  and  produced  a  German  veraon,  it  was 
favorably  received  in  Mnaich  in  1838,  and  the 
Idng  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  chapelmaa- 
ter.  Having  retnmed  to  Paris  to  meet  with 
new  failnres,  he  went  back  to  Mimich  in  1830, 
and  thenee  to  London,  as  leader  of  tlie  German 
opera  (183a-'3).  In  1836  he  went  to  Weimar 
as  chapeira  aster.  Here  in  1848  he  was  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  Liszt.  Having  been  pen- 
sioned in  1852,  he  made  in  1854  a  not  very 
Bnooeasfal  attempt  in  Paris,  and  soon  after- 
ward he  went  baali  to  Weimar.  His  produc- 
tions were  much  more  popular  in  Gtermany 
than  in  France.  His  best  opera  is  tlie  Hei^- 
maiiTiischlaeht,  first  produced  in  18315. 

CHELHSFOSD,  Frederiek  lles^,  bai-on,  m. 
English  lawyer,  born  in  London  in  July,  1794- 
His  father  was  a  collector  of  customs  in  the 
idand  of  St.  Vincent.  In  1803  he  entered  the 
navy,  and  served  as  midshipman  durii^  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  1807;  but 
his  father's  West  India  estate  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  volcanic  emption,  he  retii-ed 
from  the  naval  service  to  study  law.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1818,  became  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  leaders  of  the  home 
oircnit,  and  in  1834  king's  oonnoillor.  He  was 
retnmed  lo  parliament  in  March,  1840,  in 
the  conservative  interest.  He  was  solicitor 
general  in  1844-'5,  attorney  general  1845-'6, 
and  again  in  1853,  and  lord  chancellor  from 
February,  1858,  to  June,  1859,  and  from  June, 
1866,  to  February,  1868.  In  1858  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Chelmsford,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  conservative 
party  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  marrieil  a 
niece  of  Major  Pierson,  who  fell  at  Jersey  in 
1781. — His  elder  son,  Fhedeeicie  Abgubtos, 
horn  in  1837,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Crimea,  India,  and  Abyssinia,  and  was  appoint- 
ed in  1868  mde-de-camp  to  the  queen  and  adju- 
tant general  to  the  forces  in  India. 

CHEISEA,aoityof  Snfi'olk  co.,  Massachusetts, 
separated  from  Charl^stown  on  the  8.  W.  by 
Mystic  river,  which  is  crossed  by  Clielaea 
bridge,  8,300  fL  long.  It  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  the  Eastern  railroad,  and  also  by 
horse  i-aihoad  by  way  of  Oharlestown  and 
Chelsea  bridge.  Wianisimmet  ferry,  the  moat 
ancient  in  the  United  States,  dating  ftom  1631, 
runs  from  the  foot  of  Winniwmmet  street, 
Chelsea,  to  the  foot  of  Hanover  street,  Boston, 
a  distance  of  about  14  m.  The  Grand  Junction 
railroad  also  passes  through  the  citj.  Chelsea 
beach,  in  Bevere,  an  adjoining  town,  about 
5  m.  from  Boston,  is  about  8  m.  long,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  in  summer.  The  growth  of 
Chelsea  has  been  steady  since  1830.  In  that 
year  the  population  was  770 ;  in  1840,  3,890 ; 
1850,  6,701  ;  1860,  18,895 ;  1865,  14,408 ; 
1870,  18,547.  The  principal  public  huililjngs 
are  the  city  hall,  the  naval  hospital,  connected 
with  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown,  the  marine 
hospital,  the  academy  of  music,  tiie  masonic 
and  odd  fellows'  halls,  and  Winnisimmet  halL 
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The  city  is  included  in  the  Boston  customs  dis- 
trict, and  most  of  its  inhabitants  do  business 
in  that  city ;  but  there  is  some  manufacturing, 
the  principal  establishments  being  a  woollen 
mill,  a  brass  foundery,  an  iron  foundery  and 
machine  shop,  an  establishment  for  casting 
fumaeea,  ranges,  and  stoves,  one  manufactory 
each  of  linseed  oil,  table  salt.  Are  brick,  rub- 
ber goods,  boot  and  shoe  stiffenings,  brooms, 
chturs,  carrit^s,  chewing  gum,  marble  work, 
washing  machines,  mattresses,  and  p(^er 
hoses,  three  each  of  oil  and  vamisiies,  sotm, 
bricks,  vainlshes  and  Japan,  and  worsted  goods, 
and  one  brewery.  There  is  a  national  bank, 
with  a  capital  of  $800,000,  and  a  savings  bank, 
with  depoMts  in  1871  amounting  to  $590, 736. 
In  1872  the  valuation  of  property  was  ^16,- 
707,343 ;  total  taxation,  $377,055  48 ;  city  debt, 
$1,263,700,  of  which  $1,057,800  was  funded. 
In  1871  there  were  3,093  houses  in  the  city. 
Chelsea  is  divided  into  four  wards.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  a  board  of 
aldermen  conasting  of  two  from  each  ward, 
and  a  common  council  of  19  meraljers.  The 
pohce  duty  is  performed  by  a  city  marshal  and 
19  assistant  marshals,  and  there  is  a  police 
court  The  lire  department  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  chief  engineer  and  two  assistant 
engineers,  and  has  two  steam  engines,  a  hook 
and  ladder  company,  and  three  hose  com- 
panies. The  Chelsea  water  works  are  under 
the  charge  of  three  commissioners.  The  water 
is  brought  from  the  Mystic  water  works  in 
Oharlestown,  and  was  fii-st  introduced  in  1867. 
The  principal  chaj-itable  institutions  are  the 
Winniammet  benevolent  society  and  the  ladies' 
union  relief  society.  In  1872  the  city  appro- 
priated $4,8S6  38  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
The  school  committee,  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  ward,  has  under  its  control  a 
high  school  and  3  grammav  and  13  primary 
schools.  In  1871  there  were  4  male  and  68 
female  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  3,800  pupils.  The  free  pnbUo  hbrary,  which 
was  opened  Jan.  1, 1870,  contains  about  6,000 
volumes.  There  are  also  two  circulating  libra- 
ries and  a  weekly  newspaper.  There  13  re- 
hgioTis  societies,  via. :  2  Baptist,  3  Congrega- 
tional, 1  Episcopal,  3  Methodist,  1  Roman 
Catholic,  1  trnitarian,  1  Universolist,  1  Second 
Advent,  1  Spiritualist,  and  1  Ohristian  band. 
Chelsea  was  settled  in  1680,  and  was  called 
Winniammet.  It  was  a  part  of  Boston  till 
1788,  when  with  two  other  places  it  was  or- 
ganized as  the  town  of  Chelsea.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  ft  city  in  1857. 

CHEI^El,  a  parish  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
formeriy  a  vill^e  about  3  m.  from  London,  but 
now  a  portion  of  its  suburbs,  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  constituting  a  part 
of  the  hundred  of  Ossulston ;  pop.  of  Chelsea 
district  in  1871,  71,086,  and  of  the  borough, 
258,011.  It  derives  interest  from  the  celebra- 
ted military  asylum  for  invalid  soldiers  known 
as  Chelsea  hospital,  erected  here  by  Sir  Ohris- 
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topher  Wren  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  IT ,  who 
laid  its  tbundatioE  stone,  Feb.  16,  1683  It 
was  completed  in  1690  at  an  expense  of  £160, 
000.  It  accommodates  upward  of  500  resident 
pensioners,  besides  whom  there  are  about  70, 
000  out-pensioners.  The  aonnal  expenditnre 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  establishment  is 
about  £1,000,000.  The  body  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  lay  in  state  in  Chelsea  hospital  for 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  funeral  (Noyember 
1852).  The  royal  military  asylum  for  the  sup 
port  and  education  of  children  of  soldiers  (espt 
cially  orphans),  with  accommodations  for  1  OiiO 
boys  and  girls,  is  in  Chelsea.  A  children  s  b(  s 
pital  was  opened  iii  1866.  Prominent  among 
the  educational  institutions  are  a  normal  sdioi  il 
for  males  and  one  for  females.  Adjoimng  the 
military  hospital  are  the  botanical  gardens 
of  the  apothecaries'  company,  oocupjing  four 
aeres  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  old  panah 
chnrch  forms  the  termination  to  a  long  grove 
called  Cheyne  walk;  and  the  churchyard  con 
tains  monuments  to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  hir 
Hans  61oaue.  A  beautiful  suspension  bridge 
completed  in  1858,  91fi  ft.  in  length  inolndmg 
abutments,  connects  Chelsea  with  Battersea. 
The  steamboat  traffic  is  accommodated  by  three 
piers.  In  1871  was  Idd  the  fii-st  stone  of  the 
embankment  on  tlie  H".  side  of  the  Thames. 
Cremome  gardens  in  Chelsea  are  a  favorite 
popular  resort.  In  1867  Chelsea  was  constitu- 
ted a  borongh,  comprising  also  Fnlham,  Ham- 
mersmith, and  Kensington,  entitied  to  two 
members  of  parliament. 

CHELTGNHIH,  a  market  town  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  on 
the  river  Chelt,  86  m.  N,  W.  of  London ;  pop. 
in  1371,  44,519.  It  is  celebrated  as  a  fashion- 
able watering  place.  It  lies  in  an  extensive 
valley  open  to  the  south  and  west,  but  shelter- 
ed on  other  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  Malvern,  Cotswold,  and  Leckhampton 
hills.  The  scenery  on  every  side  is  noted  for 
its  picturesque  beauty.  Excepting  a  large  rail- 
way carriage  and  wagon  manufactory,  the 
town  has  no  manufactures,  and  but  little  trade 
beyond  supplying  the  wealthy  invalids  who 
make  it  their  residence,  and  whose  bouses  and 
villas  adorn  the  suburbs  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  place  possesses  the  usual  attribntea 
of  a  fashionable  resort :  assembly  rooms,  thea- 
tre,' readily  and  billiard  rooms,  club  house, 
literary  and  philosophic  institute,  horticultu- 
ral and  choral  societies,  cricket  ground,  race 
course,  Ac.  The  parochial  church  of  St.  Mary's 
is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  in  the  decorated 
style,  cruciform  in  shape,  with  a  tower  rising 
from  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  and  with  a 
lofty  octagonal  spire  containing  a  peal  of  eight 
bells.  There  are  19  other  churches  and  chap- 
els, and  numerons  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions.  Among  the  former  is  a  free  gram- 
mar school  founded  in  1578.  Cheltenham  pro- 
prietary college  was  erected  in  1843,  and  is 
attended  by  over  600  students.  The  college 
building  is  an  imposing  specimen  of  the  Tudor 
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acidulou'idialvbcate  it'imamcon'ititucntsbtino 
chloride  of  sodium  sulphate  ol  suda  sulphate 
of  mt^esia,  carbonic  aoid,  and  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  is  eiteemed  m  bilious  ailments  The 
first  ''pnng  n  as  discovered  in  1716,  but  it  was 
not  till  1788,  when  George  III  visited  the 
town  for  his  health,  that  It  became  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort.  Since  then  its  growth  has 
been  very  rapid. 

CHEDISTST,  the  science  which  investigates 
the  composition  and  certtun  propertiw  of  mate- 
rial substances.  iNothing  is  certainly  known 
of  the  derivation  of  the  term,  hut  it  is  most 
probably  from  Sit/icla  (Ckemia),  the  original 
name  of  Ei^t,  in  which  country  it  is  supposed 
to  have  originated ;  hence  it  was  called  the 
Egyptian  art.  Others  derive  it  fi'om  x"!""^  or 
X'!/'"4}  relating  to  juices ;  hence  the  word  was 
formerly  written  chymistry.  The  oldest  au- 
thor who  mentions  it  is  Julius  Matemus  Fir- 
micus,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  about  A.  D. 
S40.  Suidas  defines  chemistry  as  the  making 
of  gold  and  silver;  Libavius,  In  1595,  as  the 
art  of  making  chemical  preparations  andof  ex- 
traeting  the  pure  essences  in  a  separate  form 
from  mixtures;  L^mery,  in  1675,  as  the  art 
which  treats  of  separating  the  different  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  mixtures;  Bergman, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centnry,  as  the 
science  which  investigates  the  components  of 
bodies  in  regarf  to  their  nature,  their  proper- 
ties, and  the  manner  in  which  tiie^  are  com- 
bined ;  Macouer,  about  the  same  time,  as  the 
science  which  makes  known  to  us  the  nature 
and  properties  of  all  bodies  by  composing  and 
decomposing  them. .  To  the  last  two  defini- 
tions, which  express  quite  fully  the  ideas  of 
chemists  of  the  present  day,  may  he  added  that 
of  Berzehus  r  "  Nature  is  composed  of  certain 
elementary  bodies  or  elements.  The  knowl- 
edge of  these  bodies,  of  their  mutual  combina- 
tions, of  the  forces  by  which  these  combina- 
tions are  brought  about,  andof  the  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  these  forces  act,  consti- 
tutes chemistry." — Chemistry  is  often  tncor- 
rectiy  spoken  of  as  a  science  of  recent  origin. 
This  view  may  be  readily  disproved.  It  would 
he  impossible  to  determine  at  what  exact  period 
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it  became  so  fur  developed  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  science.  Many  ohemieal  fects  must 
have  been  known  from  ■Uie  earliest  times.  As 
far  back  aa  history  goes  they  are  treated  of. 
Only  by  the  gradual  colleolJon  and  explanation 
of  suchfaflts  ooold  chemistry  become  aseience. 
The  Egyptians  possessed  considerable  chemical 
knowledge.  The  smelting  of  ores  and  working 
of  metals  must  have  been  brought  to  a  Itigh 
degree  of  perfection  among  them;  otherwise 
many  of  their  works  of  art,  still  exiBting,  could 
not  have  been  made.  Their  skill  in  dyeing  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  chemical 
and  mordants.  They  also  made  glass,  even 
colored,  and  knew  how  to  prevent  the  decom- 
position of  dead  aniraalmatter.  Thepriesthood 
evidently  possessed  more  or  less  knowledge 
of  pbarmacentical  chemistry.  The  Phosnicians 
dyed,  made  glass,  and  imported  tin.  The  Is- 
raelites seem  to  have  obtained  some  chemical 
knowledge,  especiaJlj  relating  to  metaliargy, 
daring  their  sojoom  in  Egypt ;  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
iron.  The  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  seem 
to  have  had  only  what  chemical  knowledge 
they  had  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and  Pha- 
nicians.  The  metaphysical  uireotJon  of  the 
Greek  mind  was  not  calculated  to  advance  the 
science  by  experimental  investigations.  They 
attempted,  on  the  other  hand,  to  e:xpldii  the 
composition  and  ori^n  of  matter  by  philosophi- 
cal speculations,  as  seen  in  the  discussions  re- 
garding the  eleraenta,  some  five  or  six  centuries 
before  Christ.  The  views  advanced  by  Aris- 
totle on  this  sahjeot  long  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  science.  He  considered  snbstancea 
to  he  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  several  funda- 
mental properties,  and  their  components  or  ele- 
ments only  as  l)eai'ers  of  these  properties,  not 
at  all  Bs  material,  nndeeomposable  substances 
which  could  be  extracted  experimentally.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  these  properties  are  those 
evident  to  the  senses,  viz. :  hot,  cold,  dry,  wet, 
heavy,  light,  hard,  soft,  &o.  He  recognized  only 
the  first  tour  of  these,  tieoause  the  others  are  less 
general  and  for  the  most  part  only  secondary 
results  of  the  union  of  the  preceding.  Hence 
his  conclusion  that  there  are  fonr  fiindamental 
properties,  hot,  cold,  dry,  and  wet,  which  char- 
acterize the  four  elementary  conditions  of  mat- 
ter, or  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  of 
which  all  substances  are  composed,  and  from 
which  their  pecuUarities  are  derived.  He  ad- 
mits that  each  element  possesses  two  of  these 
properties  at  tha  same  time,  and  since  no  ele- 
ment can  have  at  once  two  totally  opposite  pro- 
perties, cannot  be  simultaneously  wet  and  dry, 
only  four  combinations  are  possible.  Thus,  si- 
multaneous dryness  and  beat  form  fire;  heat 
and  moisture,  air;  cold  and  dryness,  earth;  cold 
and  moisture,  water.  The  Romans  derived 
some  chemical  knowledge  ft'om  other  nations. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  metals  previ- 
ously mentioned,  also  with  meronry,  the  power 
of  which  to  dissolve  gold  they  made  use  of  in 
gUditig.    They  knew  of  various  alloys,  of  steel. 
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glass,  vinegar,  and  soap.  Their  knowledge  of 
dyeing  was  less  than  that  possessed  by  the 
Egyptians. — Although  but  little  is  known  of 
the  progress  of  chemistry  from  the  1st  to  tlie 
4th  century  A.  D.,  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  knowledge  which  had  long  been  kept  secret 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  was  now  published  and 
taught  at  Alexandria.  Previous  to  the  latter 
period  chemistry  had  consisted  only  of  a  collec- 
tion of  empirioid  facts  without  intimate  connec- 
tion or  definite  puipose,  upon  which  no  theo-. 
retical  views  of  any  Kind  had  been  founded.  It 
has  been  a  peculiarity  of  chemistry,  that  while 
preserving  its  name  end  connection  as  a  science 
it  has  had  temporailly,  at  various  times,  special 
objects  in  view,  to  the  attainment  of  which  ail 
its  enerpes  were  directed  for  the  time,  ivhOe 
what  is  now  regai'ded  as  the  true  aim  of  the 
science  was  used  only  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  desired  resnlt  Such  a  period  now  com- 
menced. It  was  characterized  by  the  purpose 
which  the  science  served,  aa  well  as  by  a  theory 
upon  the  composition  of  the  metals.  All  chem- 
ical facts  were  now  studied  under  a  certain 
connection  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  given 
problem:  how  to  convert  base  metals  into 
noble,  as  iron  or  lead  into  silver  or  gold.  This 
idea  is  tii'st  mentioned  by  Greek  authors  of  the 
4th  century,  who  speak  of  it  as  a  thing  already 
well  known.  It  probably  ori^nated  with  the 
Egyptians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Araljs 
when  they  overran  Egypt  in  the  7th  century. 
From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  Arabs 
paid  much  attention  to  chemistry.  From  them 
its  study  pLssed  through  Spain  into  northern 
Europe.  The  purpose  was  still  the  transmu- 
tadon  of  metals,  the  discoveiy  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  the  touch  of  which  would  con- 
vert mercury  into  gold,  and  at  a  later  period 
also  re^u^ed  as  capable  of  curing  all  dis- 
eases. The  first  chemical  theoiy  appeare  in  the 
8th  century.  It  consisted  essentifjly  in  this: 
All  metals  are  composed  of  two  constituent^ 
upon  the  relative  quantity  and  purity  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  metal  depends.  These  com- 
ponents were  called  sulphur  and  mercury, 
Although  not  possessing  all  the  properties  of 
ordinary  sulphur  and  mercury,  they  derived 
their  names  from  these  last,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  contMn  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
but  their  properties  were  nevertheless  different. 
The  sulphur  and  mercury  of  the  alchemistB 
must  be  reganled,  therefore,  as  conventional 
elements,  deriving  their  names  from  certain 
analogies  which  they  bore  to  ordinai'y  sulphur 
and  mercury.  By  mercury,  undecomposability 
appears  to  have  been  understood ;  it  was  also 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  metallic  lustre  and  of 
malleability ;  by  sulphur,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
composability  was  understood ;  these  terms  re- 
ferring to  the  behavior  of  substances  when 
subjected  to  fire,  at  that  time  regarded  as  the 
most  powerftd  chemical  agent.  The  varions 
metals  were  supposed  to  be  composed  of  these 
two  bodies  in  dififerent  quantities,  degrees  of 
purity  and  of  fixity  (affinity!)-    The  fusibility 
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of  the  metals  was  considered  to  depend  upon 
the  fixity  of  these  ingreUienta ;  their  color  upon 
the  relative  amount  of  sulphur  which  they  con- 
tained. The  author  of  this  theory  is  unknown. 
It  is  fully  developed  in  the  writings  of  tlie 
Arab  Geber,  who  refers  it  to  the  ancients.  It 
experienced  but  slight  alteration  till  toward 
the  end  of  the  aloliemioal  period,  when  the 
idea  of  salt  was  added  to  those  of  mercury  and 
sulphur.  Among  the  Arabs,  physicians  were 
the  principal  ohemista,  many  of  them  beii^ 
highly  scientific  men.  The  writings  of  Geber, 
m  the  latter  half  of  the  8th  centuiy,  indicate 
the  amount  of  chemical  knowledge  which  they 
then  possessed.  He  describes  the  metals  very 
accurately,  and  mentions  the  different  degrees 
of  affinity  which  mercory  has  for  gold,  silver, 
lead,  tin,  and  copper.  He  knew  how  to  con- 
vert metals  into  oxides  by  means  of  heat,  and 
how  to  purify  natira  sulphur  by  solution  in  al- 
kaline lye,  and  reprecipitation  by  vinegar.  Sev- 
eral metallic  sulphides  were  also  known  to  him, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  metals  increase  in  weight 
and  change  color  when  heated  with  sulphur. 
The  Arabs,  unUke  some  of  their  predecessors, 
did  not  consider  simple  change  of  color  in  a 
metal  to  be  transmutation.  They  demanded 
an  entire  change  of  its  properties — that  it 
should  he  mode  like  some  other  metal.  Trans- 
mntation  was  regarded  by  them  in  the  light 
of  a  seientiflc  problem  as  yet  unsolved.  Their 
knowledge  of  salts  was  comparatively  exten- 
sive, alum,  saltpetre,  sal  ammoniac,  and  green 
vitriol  being  accurately  described.  The  car- 
bonates of  the  filled  alkalies,  and  the  use  of 
lime  to  render  them  caustic;  the  preparation 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  distillation  of  alum ;  of 
nitric  acid  by  the  distillaUon  of  saltpetre  and 
green  vitriol;  the  preparation  of  strong  acetic 
fteid  from  vinegar,  and  of  aqua  regia  from  nitric 
acid  and  sal  ammoniae,  are  all  described  by 
Geber.  By  means  of  the  acids  thus  obtained, 
artificial  salts  were  prepared,  as  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver and  bichloride  of  mercury;  gold  was  also 
dissolved.  They  purified  their  preparations  by 
distillation,  by  recrystallization,  imd  by  sublima- 
tion. The  purification  of  the  noble  metals  by 
cupellation,  the  nse  of  the  water  bath,  and  pro- 
cesses of  filtration,  were  also  known.  Several 
words  still  in  common  use,  as  alkali,  alcohol,  &c., 
originated  with  them.  Geber  himself  published 
a  special  work  on  the  construction  of  chemical 
fnmaces. — The  importance  of  the  Arabs  as 
chemists  ceased  with  the  12th  century;  not, 
however,  before  they  had  awakened  in  other 
nations  an  enthusiasm  for  the  science.  Bnting 
the  18th  century  it  had  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  northwestern  Europe.  The  views  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  flourished  in  Germany 
during  the  13th  century,  will  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple of  those  of  bis  day.  Beheving  fnlly  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  he  considered  it  easier 
to  convert  them  into  each  other  when  their 
properties  are  analogous.  Thus  gold  can  be 
more  readily  made  from  alver  than  from  any 
other  metal,  for  the  mixture  of  which  it  is  com- 


fosed  isvery  similar  to  that  which  formssilver. 
ndeed,  it  would  only  he  necessary  to  change 
the  color  and  weight  of  the  latter,  in  order  to 
obtdn  gold.  He  admits  that  different  species 
of  bodies  cannot  be  converted  one  into  the 
other.  The  metals,  however,  he  regarded  as 
mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species, 
being  ail  composed  alike.  His  views  concern- 
ing this  composition  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  Geber,  bnt  he  believed  that,  beside 
sulphur  and  mercury,  the  metals  must  contain 
water,  to  the  cold  of  which  their  solidity  is  dne, 
seemingly  mingling  a  portion  of  Aristotie's 
doctrine  with  that  of  Geber.  The  knowledge 
of  practical  chemistry  detailed  in  his  works  is 
in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  Geber.  For 
example,  he  describes  the  separation  of  sil- 
ver from  gold  by  means  of  nitric  acid ;  a 
method  of  preparing  metallic  arsenic ;  and  ob- 
served that  sulphnr  attacks  all  metals,  except 
gold,  when  heated  with  them.  Contemporary 
with  Albertus  lived  Roger  Bacon,  a  most 
ahle  difiiiser  and  promoter  of  chemical  science. 
At  the  same  time,  Raymond  Lnlly  made  many 
new  and  important  observations,  bnt  introdnced 
an  obscure  style  of  writing,  and  fell  into  many 
absni'dities,  like  those  which  soon  became  char- 
acteristic of  alchemy.  The  transmntation  of 
metals  was  now  no  longer  spoken  of  as  a  pos- 
sibility, bnt  as  a  well  established  fact.  In  the 
14th  century  alchemy  had  become  diffused  over 
thegreaterpart  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was, 
however,  especially  among  the  priesthood  that 
its  followers  were  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  its  pro- 
hibition byabuU  of  Pope  John  XSII.  in  1317. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  flour- 
ished Basil  Valentine.  In  addition  to  the  ele- 
ments, sulphur  and  mercury,  of  the  earlier  al- 
chemists, he  mentions  salt.  From  these  three 
substances  he  supposes  that  not  only  metals  but 
aU  substances  are  composed.  He  first  clearly 
described  bismuth  and  zinc ;  prepared  antimony 
and  several  new  salts;  also  muriatic  acid,  by 
distilling  common  salt  with  green  vitriol.  He 
knew  how  to  precipitate  copper  from  its  solu- 
tions by  means  of  iron,  also  gold  by  means  of 
mercury,  and  had  much  general  knowledge  of 
precipitation.  With  him  qualitative  analysis 
first  appears.  He  deteotcd  iron  hi  many  speci- 
mens of  hard  tin,  copper  in  the  brittle  iron  of 
Hungary,  and  silver  in  the  copper  from  Mans- 
ttld.  He  explwns  how  a  similar  oocnrrence  of 
the  noble  metals  in  the  base  metals  of  commerce 
may  have  given  rise  to  many  of  the  so-called 
transmutations  of  false  alchemists.— The  great 
impulse  ^ven  to  all  branches  of  learning  by 
the  remarkable  events  of  the  15th  century  had 
its  effect  on  chemistry.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  which  scattered  many  of  its 
learned  men  over  western  Europe,  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and,  above  all,  the  growing 
tendency  of  men  to  think  for  themselves,  were 
of  peculiar  importance  to  it.  The  implicit  con- 
fidence hitherto  placed  in  noted  authorities  be- 
gan to  diminish,  and  their  theories  to  be  ques- 
tioned.   The  ground  was  made  ready  for  a  new 
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sjBtem,  This  was  inaugurated  by  ParacdBua, 
in  the  first  qaarter  of  the  16ti  century.  It  fllJa 
a  well  defined  period  in  chemical  history,  en- 
during till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  views  regarding  the  transmutation  of  met- 
als remained  unchanged,  but  gold-making  was 
no  longer  the  chief  dm  of  the  leading  chemists. 
Indeed  alchemy,  as  an  art,  soon  becaiipe  separ 
rated  from  chemiatry.  The  oharaoteristio  of 
this  period  was  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween medicine  and  chemistry,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  latter  being  to  onre  disease.  As 
its  purpose  was  thus  eleyated,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  educated  men,  through  whom  the 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge  was  rapidly  in- 
creased. Paracelsus  regarded  sulphur,  mercn- 
ly,  and  salt  as  the  elements  of  all  substances, 
organic  and  inorganic.  His  ideas  of  sulphur 
and  mercnry  correspond  with  those  of  the  earlier 
alchemists,  while  that  of  salt  is  opposed  to  that 
of  mercury,  the  former  lieing  typical  of  solid- 
ity and  incombustibility,  while  the  latter  is 
espresave  oF  volatility  without  decomposition. 
Besides  givii^  a  great  impulse  to  the  science, 
Paracelsus  introduced  numtierless  chemical 
preparations  into  use  in  medicine,  rendering 
them  famUiar  to  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
whence  the  latter  were  often  induced  to  occu- 
py themselves  with  the  study  of  chemistry. 
Tte  controversies  between  tiie  followers  of 
Paracelsus  and  his  adversaries  also  excited 
great  interest  in  the  science.  At  this  epoch 
Agricola  (1490-105B)  flourished  in  Saxony. 
Standing  aloof  from  the  great  chemical  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  he  occupied  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively with  metallurgy,  in  which-  specialty 
he  became  very  distinguished  by  his  writings. 
He  first  describes  dear  processes  of  smelting 
metals  and  of  assayii^  ores.  He  may  also  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  branch  of 
chemical  science.  Distinguished  among  the 
opposersof  the  mystical  style  of  tte  alchemists, 
and  for  his  expoation  of  their  charlatanry,  was 
Libavius  (died  1616).  Many  valuable  observa- 
tions are  also  due  to  him.  He  prepared  sul- 
phuric acid  by  burning  sulphur  with  salpetre, 
and  proved  its  identity  with  tlie  acid  obtained 
by  roasting  green  vitriol  or  ainm.  By  distil- 
ling tin  with  corrosive  sublimate  he  prepared 
bichloride  of  tin,  still  known  as  the  fuming 
liquor  of  Libavius.  The  ideas  concerning  ele- 
ments eutertwnedby  Van  Helm ont  (IS 77-1 644) 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  preceding  chem- 
ists. He  rq'ected  the  four  elements  of  Aris- 
totle, for  Are  is  not  a  substance ;  heat  and  cold 
are  only  abstract  qualities,  and  not  materi;d 
things;  therefore  fire  cannot  be  contained  in 
any  substance  as  a  material  component.  He 
denounced,  on  the  otlior  hand,  the  elements  of 
the  alchemists,  sulphur,  mercury,  and  salt^  and 
especially  the  theory  that  they  were  elements 
of  the  animal  body,  in  proof  of  which,  according 
to  him,  no  fiicts  existed.  He  regarded  water 
as  the  chief  ingredient  of  all  things.  It  could 
he  obtained  by  burning  any  combustible  body. 
From  it  all  parts  of  vegetables  are  formed,  their 


earthy  as  well  as  combustible  portions.  In 
proof  of  this.  Van  Helmont  made  the  following 
experiment ;  A  willow  twig  weighing  5  lbs.  was 
planted  in  a  pot  contdning  a  known  quantity 
of  thoroi^hly  dried  earth ;  this  was  covered  to 
protect  it  from  dust,  and  watered  daily  with  rain 
water  during  five  years.  The  willow,  mean- 
while, grew  large  and  strong,' weighing  164  lbs., 
althongh  the  eaith  in  the  pot,  when  again  dried, 
had  only  lost  3  oz.  This  was  regarded  as  proof 
positive  fliat  water  alone  forms  plants  and  the 
mineral  matters  contmned  in  them,  while  ani- 
mals obt^n  their  components  directly  from 
plants.  Van  Helmont  introduced  the  term  gas 
mto  chemistry,  described  several  different  kinds 
of  gases,  and  distinguished  them  from  yapors. 
As  the  practical  chemist  of  this  period,  Glauber 
(leO^'eS)  stands  preeminent.  By  improving 
the  processes  of  preparing  the  minei-al  acids, 
by  the  discoveiy  of  salts,  andbj  ohaervingmany 
new  facts,  he  did  great  serrice.  By  synthesis 
he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
many  substances.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  170i  century,  Tache- 
nius  made  the  first  approximately  correct  quan- 
titative chemical  statement  which  occm-s  in  the 
history  of  the  science,  viz. :  that  metallic  lead 
when  bnmed  to  red  lead  increases  its  weight 
by  -^.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  17tii  century 
the  foundation  of  several  learned  societies  pro- 
moted and  advanced  the  study  of  chemistry 
as  well  aa  of  the  other  sciences. — During  the 
continuance  of  this  period  of  intimate  con- 
nection between  chemistry  and  medicine  a  great 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge  had  been  collect- 
ed ;  the  metals  and  their  compounds  wer(  '' 
known,  as  were  the  three  principal  mi 
acids  and  their  combinations  with  the  alkalies. 
Toward  its  close  a  mass  of  observations,  the 
material  with  which  the  stmcture  of  modem 
chemistry  has  been  reared,  invited  explanation 
and  classification.  Important  views  were  at 
this  period  advanced  by  Boyle  (1926-'fll).  He 
first  treated  the  question  or  elements  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  has  been  taken  by  mod- 
em chemists.  He  proved  more  clearly  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  that  the  four  elements  of 
Aristotie  were  inadmissible,  and  how  little  the 
elements  of  the  alchemists  were  calculated  to 
afford  a  rational  conception  of  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies.  He  thought  that,  rather  than 
seek  to  explain  the  primary  elements  of  matter, 
which  admit  of  various  views,  attention  ought 
to  he  specially  directed  to  those  ingredients 
which  can  be  separated  and  isolated  as  anoh. 
If  these  cannot  be  further  decomposed,  they 
should  h6  called  elements,  although  he  admite 
that  they  may  be  still  further  decomposed  as 
knowledge  increases.  This  clear  definition  was 
in  his  eyes  mach  better  calculated  to  advance 
tlie  progress  of  chemical  knowledge  than  the 
vague  ideas  expressed  in  the  theories  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  mehemists.  Boyle's  views,  how- 
ever, were  not  admitted  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  also  first  defined  acids  and  alkalies  in  refer- 
ence to  their  action  on  vegetable  colors,  and 
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showed  that  what  has  been  dissolved  in  the 
one  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  the  other. 
In  applying  this  to  analysis,  he  made  a  great 
step,  die  so-called  dry  method  of  analysis  having 
been  previously  esclusively  used.  To  this  day 
several  reactions  first  described  by  Boyle  are  in 
common  use ;  for  example,  the  detection  of  am- 
monia by  addmg  lime  to  the  matter  containing 
it,  and  observing  the  fumes  that  are  formed  in 
presence  of  an  acid ;  also  the  detection  of  silver 
by  mnriatio  acid.  He  UkewJse  made  many  ob- 
servations of  aifinity.  N  icholaa  Limery  (164B- 
1T15),  a  famous  lecturer  at  Paris,  deserves 
mention  for  his  efforts  in  the  difiusion  of  chem- 
ical knowledge.  As  a  clear  and  systematic 
writer,  he  was  justly  celebrated. — Another 
modification  of  views  regarding  the.elements, 
which  exerted  great  influence,  was  e^ressed 
by  Becher  (died  1632).  According  to  nim,  all 
inoi^anio  bodies  are  composed  of  earthy  ingre- 
dients. There  are  three  elementary  earths,  the 
fumble,  the  combustible,  and  the  mercnrial, 
severally  principles  of  fluidity,  combustibility, 
and  volatiUty.  These  three  earths  are  present 
in  all  metals,  combined  in  different  proportions. 
When  combined  with  water  they  tbrm  the 
salts,  and  also  a  universal  acid  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  acids.  He  regarded  the  calcination 
(oxidation)  of  metals  and  combustion  in  gen- 
eral as  a  process  of  decomposition  depending 
on  the  expulmon  of  the  combustible  earth  by 
means  of  tire.  A  simple  body  incapable  of 
decomposition  could  not  bum,  for  every  body 
capable  of  bm'ning  must  contain  within  itself 
a  cause  of  its  combustibility.  This  doctrine 
was  soon  adopted  by  Stahl,  and  nnder  the  name 
of  the  phlo^ston  theory  cliaracterized  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  science.  Chemistry  now 
first  stands  out  on  an  equality  witli  the  other 
natural  sciences.  Its  aim  is  no  loi^r  either 
the  making  of  gold  or  the  curing  of  disease.  A 
desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies,  to  expMn  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  their  formation  and  decomposition, 
and  to  ascertain  what  relation  exists  between 
their  properties  and  their  compoMtion,  became 
now  tne  motive  of  chemists.  Modem  chemistry, 
properly  so  called,  now  commenced.  The  first 
speoial  problem  which  attracted  attention  was 
tne  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion and  oxidation.  The  analogy  between  these 
processes  had  been  long  observed  and  often  oon- 
mdered.  The  ancients  regarded  combustion  as 
dependent  upon  the  separation  of  Are,  appa- 
rently believing  the  latter  to  be  something  ma- 
terial. This  view  was  admitted  for  a  long 
period.  The  alchemists  expressed  a  similar 
idea  by  their  figurative  sulphur,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  expelled  when  a  body  burned. 
For  the  term  sulphur,  Becher  substituted  com- 
bustible earth,  and  defined  more  clearly  the 
idea  that  it  was  separated  during  combustion. 
The  notion  that  combustion  destroys  was  un- 
doubted ;  something  was  separated,  causing 
the  appearance  of  flame,  while  the  incombns- 
lible  residue  was  one  of  the  components  of  the 


compound  which  hart  been  destroyed.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  metal  ivas  oxidized,  the  cats 
(oxide)  was  considered  to  be  an  educt  from  the 
metal.  The  famous  phlo^ston  theory  of  Stahl 
(1660-1734)  was  a  more  accurate  expression  of 
these  views.  Accordingtohim,  all  combustible 
bodies  must  contain  one  and  the  same  ingredi- 
ent, to  which  they  owe  their  common  property, 
combustibility.  This  combustible  matter  he 
calls  phlog^ton ;  its  existence,  although  entirely 
hypothetical,  was  regarded  by  Stahl  as  being 
so  certain  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
isolate  it,  and  but  few  attempts  to  do  so  were 
made  b;  his  immediate  followers.  Later  it  was 
thought  to  be  identical  witii  hydrogen.  Ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  present  day, 
phlogiston  may  be  regarded  as  the  oppoate  of 
oxygen.  What  is  now  deemed  a  combination 
with  oxygen  was  considered  by  Stahl  to  be  the 
result  of  a  separation  of  phlogiston.  During 
combustion  phl<:^ton  is  expelled,  while  the 
other  constituents  of  the  compound  remain. 
Charcoal,  which  leaves  little  or  no  residue  when 
burned,  was  thought  to  be  nearly  pure  phlogis- 
ton. In  general,  tie  combustibility  of  bodies 
was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of 
phlogiston  which  theycontain.  On  examining 
the  residnes  left  by  different  substances  after 
their  phlogiston  had  been  expelled,  it  was 
thought  that  a  knowledge  of  their  original  con- 
stitution could  be  obtained.  Experience  was 
thus  supp(«ed  to  teach  that  phosphoi'us  is  a 
compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  pjilogistou: 
that  the  metals  are  composed  of  calxes  and 
phlo^ton.  If  bodies  tvom  which  the  phlo- 
^ston  has  been  expelled  are  heated  with  oth- 
ers rich  in  phlogiston,  the  latter  give  back 
phto^ston  to  the  former  and  the  original  com- 
pound is  produced.  Thus,  when  a  metal  calx 
IS  heated  with  charcoal,  the  original  metal  is 
formed.  Besides  combustibility.  Staid  referred 
color,  solubility  in  acids,  and  other  chemical 
properties  of  bodies,  to  the  amount  of  phlogis- 
ton contMned  in  them.  For  example,  he  show- 
ed that  metals  which  had  been  deprived  of  their 
phlt^ston  could  no  longer  unite  with  sulphur. 
These  ideas  were  greatly  extended  by  his  fol- 
lower. Stahl's  observations  of  new  tacts  and 
upon  aflSnity  were  numerous  and  valuable.  Al- 
though unable  to  free  himself  entirely  ft'om  the 
vague  speculations  of  the  alchemists,  he  adopted 
in  general  the  idea  of  elements  suggested  by 
Boyle,  regarding  as  such  all  peculiar  constitu- 
ents of  matter  which  by  nniting  with  each  oth- 
er and  with  phlogiston  form  compound  bodies. 
At  this  period  investigations  to  ascertain  what 
substances  should  be  regarded  as  elementary 
commenced.  Thus  tlie  metal  calxes  (oxides) 
were  considered  to  be  elements,  as  were  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric  acids,  &o.  Boerhaave 
(1668-1788)  and  Homberg  (1652-1715)  were 
especially  diffusers  of  chemical  knowlege.  The 
Mementa  Chemim  of  the  former,  published  in 
1724,  exerted  an  influence  which  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed.  His  experiments  made 
in  order  to  disprove  certain  statements  of  the 
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ttlchomists  deserve  mention.  It  had  been  stated 
that  mercury  could  be  converted  into  an  infu- 
aible  metal  when  subjected  to  the  continued 
action  of  heat.  Boerbaave  maintdned  a  quan- 
tity of  mercury  at  a  moderate  heat  durii^  15 
years  without  effecting  such  transformation. 
Another  portion  of  merenry,  bemg  strongly 
heated  in  a  closed  vessel  for  six  months,  re- 
mdned  unaltered.  It  had  also  been  stat«d  by 
the  alchemists  that  mercury  could  be  converted 
by  repeated  distillation  into  a  more  volatile 
body,  Boerhaave  distilled  pure  mercury  5U0 
times  without  peroeiving  any  alteration  in  its 
boiling  point.  From  tliese  experiments  he  in- 
feiTed  that  the  j^ven  statements  were  errone- 
ous. Geoffroy  (1073-1731)  published  system- 
atic tables  of  suSnity,  which  exerted  a  long- 
continued  influence  on  the  soienoe.  Marggraf 
of  Berlin  (lT09-'82)  was  distinguished  as  an 
analyst  and  tedmionl  chemist ;  he  first  called 
attention  to  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  beet 
root  and  other  plants  indigenous  to  Europe. 
Macquer  of  Paiia  (1718-'84)  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  arsenic  acid,  and  made  other  new 
observations.  His  idea  of  four  material  ele- 
ments, earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  illustrates  the 
tendency  of  the  period  gradually  to  do  away 
with  the  vague  expressions  of  the  alchemists. 
Bqually  characteristic  is  the  fact  that  although 
Macquer  had  himself  often  used  the  quantita- 
tive method  of  analysis  in  investigating  mineral 
waters  and  metallui^ical  mattera,  aud  consid- 
ered it  yery  necessary  in  such  connection,  he 
utterly  neglected  it  when  studying  theoretical 
questions,  and  viewed  with  indifference  the  anti- 
phlogistic theory,  founded  on  such  unimpor- 
tant data,  as  he  thought,  as  mere  differences  of 
weight.  He  regarded  phlogiston  as  identical 
with  light,  and  capable  of  passing  through  trans- 
parent media,  thus  explaining  the  reduction  of 
peroxide  of  mercury  by  heat,  which  had  been 
observed  in  glass  vessels.  The  English  chemists 
of  this  period  were,  meanwhile,  observing  fkets 
which  afterward  oonstituted  the  most  effective 
weapons  of  the  opponents  of  the  phlopston 
theory.  Tlie  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish, 
and  Priestley  led  naturally  to  its  overthrow. 
The  investigation  of  the  alkalies  by  Black  of 
Edinburgh  (1728  '99)  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  had  previously  been  supposed  that 
when  hmestone  waa  burned  it  united  with  fire 
aud  thus  obtained  caustic  properties.  From 
caustic  lime  this  fire  could  be  transferred  to 
the  mild  (carbonated)  alkalies,  rendering  them 
caustic,  while  the  lime  having  given  up  its  Are 
became  again  mild.  Black  disproved  tliis  view 
by  showing  that  the  mild  alkalies  are  compound 
bodies  and  beeorae  caustic,  not  by  combining 
with  fire,  but  from  losing  one  of  their  constitu- 
ents, a  gas,  which  he  called  fixed  mr.  He 
proved  that  limestone  loses  weight  when  bnrned 
to  caustic  lime,  irom  which  he  inferred  that  the 
latter  is  contained  in  the  former.  He  observed 
that  the  mild  alkalies  effervesce  with  acids,  a 
gas  amilar  to  that  ^ven  off  by  burning  Ume- 
stone  being  evolved.    This  gas  (carbonic  acid) 


he  regarded  as  the  second  constituent  of  the 
limestone  or  other  mild  alkaU,  drawing  the  con- 
clusion that  the  true  caustic  alkalies  must  be 
simple  bodies  which  become  mild  only  by  uni- 
ting with  fixed  air.  This  view,  after  some  oppo- 
sition, was  soon  universally  received  by  chem- 
ists. Black  also  distingoidied  more  clearly 
than  had  been  done  before  the  difference  be- 
tween Ume  and  magnesia.  The  discovery  of 
latent  heat  is  also  due  to  him.  The  celebrated 
physicist  Cavendish  (1731-1810)  added  greatly 
to  chemical  knowledge  by  his  accurate  experi- 
ments upon  gases.  He  investigated  hydrogen, 
and  was  led  to  consider  it  identical  with  phlo- 
giston. According  to  him,  when  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  metallic  iron  or  zinc, 
inflammable  air  or  phlogiston  separates  un- 
changed from  its  combination  with  the  calx, 
while  the  latter  unites  with  the  acid.  If  oon- 
centi'ated  sulphnric  acid  be  used,  the  phlogiston, 
is  no  longer  set  free  as  intlainmable  air,  but 
combines  with  a  portion  of  the  acid,  forming 
another  gas  which  is  not  inflammable  (sulphur- 
ous acid,  already  called  pblogiaticated  sulphuric 
acid  by  Stahl).  Cavendish's  view  of  the  iden- 
tity of  hydrogen  and  phlo^ton  was  soon  ad- 
mitted by  the  snpportei-s  of  the  phlo^ston 
theory,  especially  Mter  it  was  found  that  calxes 
could  be  transformed  to  metals  when  heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  ori^nal  idea 
of  phlo^ston  was  thus  somewhat  modified. 
Witb  Stahl  adepidogisticated  substance  meant 
one  which  had  been  oxidized  ;  thus,  sulphuric 
acid  wasdephlogisticated  sulphur ;  while  at  the 
end  of  the  phlogiston  period  it  meant  as  well 
a  body  which  had  been  deprived  of  hydrogen ; 
thus  Cavendish  and  Priestley  call  oxygen  dephlo- 
gisticateJ  water.  Cavendish  also  investigated 
carbonic  acid  and  the  quantitative  composition 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  latter  he  proved  to 
contain  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  pro- 
portions at  tdl  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  differ- 
ent localities.  He  investigated  the  changes 
caused  in  air  by  combustion,  showing  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  only  when  the  combustible 
is  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Synthetically, 
he  ascertained  the  compo^tion  of  nitric  acid 
by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through 
air;  also  that  of  water.  This  last  was  specially 
important,  having  been  used  with  great  effect 
by  the  opponents  of  the  phlc^st<m  theory. 
Although  few  men  contributed  more  to  the  over- 
throw of  this  tiieory  than  Cavendish  himself, 
yet  he  te  the  last  remained  true  to  its  tenets, 
having  explained  all  his  discoveries  in  accord- 
ance with  them.  His  reputation  has  suffered 
greatly  from  this,  for  the  chemists  who  sub- 
sequently correctly  expMned  his  observations 
have  shared  with  him  the  merit  of  them. 
One  of  the  last  and  firmest  defenders  of  phlo- 
giston was  Priestley  (1783-1804).  Having  in- 
vented suitable  apparatus,  similar  to  the  pneu- 
matic trough  of  the  present  day,  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  and  observe  the  projierties  of  all  the 
more  important  gases,  the  number  of  his  dis- 
this  field  beii^  truly  remarkable. 
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Moat  important  among  them  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  oxygen  from  ttte  red  oside  of  mercury 
by  meana  of  heat,  although  Priestley  himself 
failed  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  hia  dis- 
covery. He,  however,  observed  that  this  gas 
is  given  off  by  growing  plants,  whence  he 
concluded  that  the  latter  thus  replace  the 
oxjgea  which  has  been  removed  from  the  air  by 
combustion,  &c.,  and  that  the  two  processes 
are  in  eqnilibrhim  with  each  other,  the  con- 
atant  composition  of  air  being  thus  maintained. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of 
the  present  system,  though  exerted  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  were  the  labors  of  the  Swedish 
chemists  Bergman  and  Scheele.  The  method 
of  analysis  by  the  wet  way  introduced  by  Boyle 
had  been  but  little  followed  till  Bergmai  (1785- 
'84),  carrying  out  the  idea,  established  a  com- 

Elete  series  of  reagents,  and  taught  their  use. 
[e  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  inot^ajiic  analysis.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  causing  each  ingredient  of 
a  compound  to  unite  with  some  other  body 
with  which  it  formed  a  combination  of  known 
constitution,  capable  of  easy  separation,  rather 
than  seek  to  isolate  and  determine  it  as  such. 
Bergman  analyzed  a  great  number  of  sub- 
stances, and  investigate  the  composition  of 
many  salts.  But  clthou^  possessing  suoh 
coiTect  views,  he  was  an  indifferent  analyst, 
not  equal  even  to  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries. His  reputation  was  so  great,  however, 
that  many  yeats  elapsed  before  any  correc- 
fjon  of  his  reanlts  was  allowed,  though  many 
of  them  have  been  since  proved  erroneous. 
He  made  numerous  imxwrtant  discoveries ; 
correctly  explained  the  difference  between 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  as  well  as 
the  composition  of  many  salts  previously  mis- 
understood. His  most  important  work  waa 
upon  chemical  attraction  (affinity).  Some  idea 
of  its  magnitude  may  be  given  by  atatii^  the 
fact  that  he  drew  up  tables  of  the  affinity  of  50 
different  substances  for  each  other,  arranging 
them  in  two  series  according  to  their  behavior 
when  treated  respectively  in  the  dry  or  wet 
way.  An  enumeration  of  the  original  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  of  Scheele  (1742-'86) 
would  All  a  volume.  Ilia  investigations  in 
oi^canio  chemistry  alone  are  sufficient  to  prove 
him  one  of  the  best  analysts  that  ever  lived. 
He  separated  all  the  more  common  organic 
acids  from  plants,  and  knew  how  to  distinguish 
them  when  mLxed  with  each  other,  having  de- 
vised processes  for  their  separation.  Several 
acids  of  the  animal  economy  did  not  escape 
him.  He  detected  the  presence  of  glycerine  m 
the  fats,  separating  it  by  means  of  oxide  of  lead, 
and  prepared  prussic  acid  from  prussian  blue. 
He  also  discovered  molybdic  and  tungstic  acids. 
Most  fruitful  was  his  research  on  the  minerals 
of  manganese,  which,  when  the  m.eans  at  his 
disposal  are  considered,  must  be  regarded  as 
standing  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
ciiemistry.  He  discovered,  first,  the  presence 
of  a  new  metal  (manganese) ;  second,  on  add- 


ing muriatic  acid  to  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, on  which  he  was  experimenting,  a  pe- 
culiar gas  (chlorine)  was  evolved,  the  prop- 
erties of  which  he  accurately  described.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  named  it  dephlo- 
gisticated  muriatic  acid,  and  at  that  time  phlo- 
giston was  synonymous  with  hydrogen,  allow- 
ing that  he  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  as 
chemists  do  now.  Thirdly,  tie  ore  of  man- 
ganese on  which  he  ojieratcd  happened  to  eon- 
tain  a  quantity  of  baryta,  which  he  separated, 
and,  having  studied  its  properties,  reco^ized  as 
anew  and  peculiar  substance.  Insolutionsofits 
salts  he  found  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  which 
has  since  been  universally  used.  Equally  able 
was  his  investigation  of  fluor  spar ;  lie  found  it 
to  be  a  compound  of  lime  with  a  peculiar  acid, 
which  destroyed  his  vessels  so  rapidlj-  that  he 
waa  nnable  to  collect  it.  He  investigated  at- 
mospheric iur  in  its  relations  to  combustion, 
iinding  that  it  contains  two  different  gases,  one 
of  which,  "empyreal  air"  (oxygen),  is  capable 
of  supporting  combustion  and  respiration,  while 
the  other,  "  vitiated  air "  (nitrogen),  cjmnot 
mdntMn  these  processes.  He  proved  that  the 
metals,  when  burned  to  calxes,  absorb  empyreal 
air,  whUe  tie  cnlxes  give  it  off  when  reduced  to 
metals.  He  prepared  oiygen  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Priestley,  entirely  independently,  as 
admitted  by  Priestley  himself,  having  obtained 
it  from  peroxide  of  manganese  and  from  salt- 
petre as  well  as  ft^im  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
mercury.  The  fact  that  the  phlopston  tbeory 
had  become  inadequate  to  explain  many  points 
already  known  in  chemistry,  is  more  fully  ex- 
hibited by  Scheele  than  by  any  other  chemist. 
He  ostensibly  believed  in  this  theory,  yet  ob- 
servation had  taught  him  that  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed by  metals  during  calcination  and  by  com- 
bustibles when  burning.  To  explain  this,  he 
conceived  that  oxygen  is  a  compound  of  water 
with  a  certain  light  saline  matter,  in  whtcb  com- 
pound but  little  phlofrfston  is  contained.  Dur- 
ingcombustion  the  phlogiston  of  the  combustible 
unites  with  tiie  saline  matter  of  tie  oxygen,  pro- 
ducing light  and  lieat^  while  the  residual  product 
is  a  compound  of  the  matter  which  had  origi- 
nally been  combined  with  phlogiston  in  the  com- 
bustible, with  the  water  of  the  oxygen.  This 
theory,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  most  essentially 
from  that  of  Stabl,  who  saw  in  combustion 
nothing  but  a  separation  of  phlogiston,  while' 
Scheele  regarded  it  as  a  mutual  decomposition 
of  the  combustible  and  the  substance  snpportmg 
combustion,  new  compounds  being  produced. — 
These  views  clearly  show  the  transition  state  of 
chemistry  at  that  period.  In  general,  the  ideas 
which  the  sevei-al  chemists  attached  to  phlogisr 
ton  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  were 
fer  from  exhibiting  the  accordance  which  had 
previously  existed.     The  main  feature  of  the 

Ehlc^ston  theory  consisted  in  regarding  com- 
ustion  as  depending  upon  decomposition, 
while  chemists  have  since  learned  that  it  arises 
from  the  formation  of  compounds.  It  how- 
ever explfuned  the  analogies  and  mutual  rela: 
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tii>n3  of  numberless  plienomeoa  whinh  had 
previously  been  known  aa  mere  iaolated  facts. 
It  was  the  most  rational  theory  of  combustion, 
and  of  many  analogoas  processes  now  referred 
to  osidation  and  reaneticin,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed. In  a  comparatively  short  time  it  led  to 
a  multitude  of  discoveries.  By  regarding  bodies 
aa  composed  of  nndecomposable  elements,  it 
oatabliahed  the  view  which  has  ever  since  been 
admitted.  Indeed,  the  definition  of  chemistry 
given  by  Stahl,  the  art  of  decomposii^  com- 
pound hodiea  and  of  reprodneing  them,  is  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Far  from  lamenting  the  phlogiston 
theory  as  an  error,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  ba-fis  for  the  views  of  the  present 
epoch.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  substances,  it  was  essential  that  their  prop- 
erties and  relations  to  one  another  sliould  he 
first  investigated  qualitatively.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  lies  the  merit  of  the 
phlopston  period.  The  quantitative  method 
of  investigation  whicli  followed,  and  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  present  epoch,  was  hut  a 
natural  succeeaion.  In  no  instance,  howerer, 
in  the  history  of  chemistry  has  the  transition 
from  one  system  to  another  been  so  abrupt  as 
from  phlogiston  to  anti-phlogiston.  Earely  has 
the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  doctrine 
been  so  completely  dependent  upon  one  indi- 
vidual as  was  that  of  tlie  present  system  npon 
Lavoisier  nY43-'94).  He  first  caused  the  im- 
[wrtance  of  the  quantitative  method  of  research 
to  be  recognized,  having  by  its  aid  perceived 
that  the  increase  of  weight  acquired  by  a  given 
weight  of  metal,  when  oxidized,  must  disprove 
thewhole  theory  of  phlogiston.  The  mere  fact 
of  this  increase  of  weight  had  long  been  known ; 
even  Stahl  was  familiar  with  it.  He  regarded 
it,  however,  as  entirely  unessential  and  depen- 
dent on  accidental  circumstances.  His  followers 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  One  or  two  chemists 
had  indeed  called  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  this 
increase  of  weight  was  caused  by  an  absorption 
of  gas,  but  they  had  not  themselves  perceived 
the  ti'ue  importance  of  their  observation,  and 
their  explanations  had  remained  mmoticed. 
When  at  length  the  more  careM  investigation 
of  Lavoisier  had  clearly  proved  the  fact  that 
tbe  oxidation  of  metals  is  accompanied  by  in- 
crease of  weight,  the  most  absurd  propositions 
were  resorted  to  hj  the  supporters  of  phli^is- 
ton.  Among  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
stance the  hypothesis  that  phlt^ston  possessed , 
absolute  levity,  being  a  substance  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  repulsive  force,  tending  to  re- 
move it  from  the  earth  instead  of  gravitating 
toward  it  like  other  substances;  whence  a  body 
losing  phlogiston  must  become  heavier.  Lavoi- 
sier not  only  exposed  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  heavier  metallic  oxide  could  be  an  in- 
gredient of  a  metal  possessing  less  weight,  but 
also  fi'amed  a  new  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
(acts,  viz. :  that  in  calcination,  as  in  combustion 
generally,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmo- 
sphere unites  with  the  combustible  in  such 


proportion  that  tlio  products  of  combustion 
igli  exactly  as  much  aa  the  sum  of  the 
ight  of  the  snbstauco  consumed  plus  the 
ight  of  the  matter  absorbed  from  the  air. 
il  more  important  was  his  proof  that  wher- 
ever an  increase  of  weight  occurs  combination 
must  have  taken  place ;  that  the  weight  of  the 
prodact  of  sach  combination  is  eqnal  to  the 
sum  of  the  weights  of  its  ingredienla,  while 
diminution  of  weight  is  invariably  owing  to 
separation  of  ponderable  matter.  As  au  in- 
vestigator Lavoisier  stands  preSminenl  His 
precision  of  observation,  ingenuity  in  devi^ng 
apparatus,  and  his  patience,  are  only  equalled 
by  the  clearness  of  his  conclusions  and  his 
masterly  description  of  facta.  His  original  es- 
perimenf,  showing  that  the  increase  of  weight 
which  a  metal  acquires  when  calcined  is  caused 
by  its  .combination  with  a  g&a,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  A  known  quantity  of  metallic  tin 
haviM  been  placed  in  a  retort,  the  latter  was 
sealed  up  and  the  whole  weighed.  Heat  was 
then  applied  until  the  tin,  having  melted,  was 
converted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into 
a  calx.  On  again  observing  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus,  it  was  found  to  have  remained  un- 
changed. But  on  opening  the  retort,  air 
rushed  in,  and  on  a^in  weighing  an  increase 
of  weight  was  found  to  have  occurred.  This 
excess  of  weight  showed  how  much  air  had 
entered  the  retort  to  replace  what  had  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  tin  had  been  increased  by  the  same  quan- 
tity. After  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priests 
ley,  Lavoisier  refined  this  experiment  by  using 
mercury  in  place  of  tin,  Oontinning  his  ob- 
servations on  oxygen,  he  found  that  carbonic 
add  is  a  compound  of  it  and  carbon,  and  ex- 
plained the  combustion  of  organic  substances. 
He  also  studied  the  composition  of  sulplmrio 
and  other  acids,  seeking  to  multiply  proof  of 
his  view  that  oxygen  is  the  universal  acidi- 
fying principle.  Cavendish's  discovery  tliat 
hydrogen  when  burned  forms  water,  afforded 
Lavoisier  a  clue  for  the  explanation  of  the  so- 
lution of  metals  in  acids,  which  had  previously 
been  the  weak  point  of  his  theory.  He  rec- 
ognized at  once  that  decompMition  of  water 
must  take  plaee,  its  hydrogen  being  set  itee, 
while  the  oxygon  unites  with  the  metal.  He 
alsoprepared  water  synthetically,  and  analyzed 
it  by  passing  its  vapor  over  red-hot  iron,  with 
which  the  oxygen  united  while  hydrogen  was 
set  free,  thas  fixing  its  composition  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Lavoimer  distinguished 
among  the  chemical  elements  those  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  simple,  their  further 
decomposition  being  improbable,  as  light,  heat, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Others  he 
considered  not  so  mnch  simple  as  undecom- 

Eosed,  their  ingredients  not  yet  being  known. 
n  this  class  he  placed  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metals.  The  radicals  of  tbe  acids  he  supposed 
to  be  simple;  of  these,  sulphur,  carbon,  and 
phosphorus  were  known,  while  the  radicals 
of  boracic,  moriatic,  and  hydrofluoric  acids 
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were  merely  hjpotheticaL  He  also  sought  to 
analyze  organic  substances  by  converting  them 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  thns  origina- 
ting tlie  mefiiod  now  used,  the  means  of  esecn- 
ting  which  have  alone  been  changed.  The 
views  of  Lavoisier  were  greatly  advanced 
throngh  the  cooperation  of  Ms  contemporaries 
and  oonntrymen,  Guyton  de  Morvean  (1737- 
1816),  Fonroroj  (1755-1809),  and  Berthollet 
(1748-1823).  "With  Gnyton  deMorveau  the  idea 
of  a  rational  nomenclature  ori^nated,  and  by 
Lib  efforts  the  system  now  used  was  produced. 
The  naming  of  chemical  aubstances  had  pre- 
viously been  governed  by  no  rules  whatsoever, 
the  name  given  to  a  new  compomid  depending 
entirely  on  the  taste  and  humor  of  its  dis- 
coverer. With  few  exceptions  no  name  offered 
any  clue  to  the  chemioal  properties  of  the 
substance.  Guyton  de  Morvean  first  attempt- 
ed in  1T83  to  express  an  idea  of  the  compo- 
Mtion  of  a  snbstance  by  its  name.  This  met 
with  violent  opposition  from  all  sides.  La- 
voisier, however,  had  keenly  felt  the  want  of 
a  systematic  nomenclature ;  he  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  to  combine  hia  new 
theoi7  with  the  new  nomenclature.  Associa- 
.  ting  himself  with  Guyton  de  Morvean,  Ber- 
thollet, and  Fonreroy,  a  system  was  produced 
so  nearly  perfect  that  it  only  recently  experi- 
enced a  change  in  spite  of  tlie  immense  de- 
velopment which  tlie  science  has  since  under- 
gone, and  the  discovery  of  many  substances, 
the  existence  of  which  could  not  have  been 
foreaeenat  the  time  of  its  formation.  Berthol- 
let was  the  first  chemist  of  importance  who 
adopted  the  views  of  Lavoisier.  He  afforded 
them  most  important  aid  by  many  admirable 
experiments  and  acute  investigations.  Although 
he  manifested  his  own  independence  by  rem- 
Bing  to  admit  that  oxygen  is  the  only  acidifying 
principle,  two  acids,  hydrosulphuric  and  hydro- 
cyanic, which  contain  none,  being  already 
faiown,  he  was  nevertheless  led  into  ejTor  by 
Lavoisier's  assumption  tliat  muriatic  acid  was 
composed  of  an  unknown  radical  united  with 
oxygen;  conceiving  that  chlorine  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  radical  combined  with  more 
oxygen,  while  the  acid  which  he  discovered  in 
chlorate  of  potash  was  supposed  to  contain  this 
radical  combined  with  a  still  greater  ijuantity 
of  oxygen.  This  error  was  not  corrected  until 
long  afterward.  Of  the  works  of  Berthollet, 
that  upon  affinity  was  of  most  importance  for 
theoretical  chemistry.  While  he  admitted  that 
all  substances  have  really  different  degrees  of 
affinity  for  each  other,  he  sought  to  prove  that 
what  was  commonly  caUed  affinity  depended  in 
great  measure  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
bodies  acting  on  each  other  (force  of  mass) ; 
moreover,  that  the  phenomena  of  decompo- 
sition attending  such  action  depend  essen- 
tially upon  the  physical  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds which  are  formed.  Since  affinity  can 
a«t  only  throngh  direct  contact  of  the  most 
minute  particles  of  matter,  a  body  may  be 
removed  from  the  field  of  chemioal  action 


either  by  its  insolubility  (preponderating  cohe- 
sion), or  by  ita  escape  in  tie  gaseous  form  (elas- 
tici^).  According  to  him,  there  is  no  reason 
why  two  bodies  cannot  unite  in  all  po^ble  pro- 
portions to  form  chemical  compounds,  if  their 
cohesion  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
resulting  compounds,  are  equal.  The  very 
thorou^  manner  in  which  Berthollet  explained 
all  existing  tacts  by  means  of  this  theory,  com- 
bined with  the  strictness  of  his  conclusions, 
caused  it  to  receive  at  once  universal  attention. 
A  few  of  his  views  have  beenindeed disproved, 
but  as  a  whole  it  ha^  ^nce  everted  a  highly  im- 
portant influence  on  chemistry.  The  intimate 
dependence  of  the  phenomena  of  decomposition 
upon  the  physical  character  of  the  resulting 
compounds,  and  the  great  influence  which  mass 
exerts  in  most  reactions,  have  been  universally 
recognized.  Berthollet  made  several  important 
researches.  He  determined  the  composition  of 
ammonia,  discovered  fulminating  mercury,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  exisljng  knowledge  of 
pnissic  acid,  ciilorine,  and  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
The  technical  appUcations  of  chemistry  which 
he  brought  about  were  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly important;  preSmment  among  them  is  the 
use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching. — The  political  con- 
dition of  France  toward  the  close  of  the  18fh 
century  exerted  a  most  decided  influence  upon 
the  pro^ss  and  direction  of  cliemistry.  espe- 
cially in  its  upphcation  to  the  arts,  and  its  dif- 
fusion as  a  branch  of  popular  knowledge.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  technical  chemistry  was  noth- 
ing but  a  collection  of  empirical  facts,  uncared 
for  by  scientific  men,  and  all  improvements  in 
the  arts  depending  upon  chemical  processes 
were  the  result  of  accident.  But  when  France, 
a  country  accustomed  to  purchase  from  other 
nations  her  most  important  munitions  of  war, 
was  cut  off  from  outwde  communication,  and 
compelled  to  defend  herself  ngainst  all  Europe, 
scientific  men,  and  especially  chemists,  were 
called  upon  to  point  ontthemeans  of  producing 
the  materials  of  war  on  which  tlie  very  exist- 
ence of  tiie  nation  depended.  They  were 
asked  to  bring  forth  in  a  day  arts  which  in 
otlier  eountrieshad  resulted  from  the  experience 
of  years.  There  was  no  tune  now  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  groping  empiricism  by  means  of 
which  these  arts  had  been  created.  Science 
has  rarely  answered  ]iractical  questions  so 
quickly  and  clearly.  K"ot  only  were  the  i-eijui- 
site  munitions  soon  prepared,  hut  many  arts 
were  developed  to  an  extent  previously  un- 
known. A  knowledge  of  the  sciences  thus 
came  to  be  con^dered  of  great  importance  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as  law  and 
order  had  been  in  a  ineasure  restored,  new 
iustitutious  for  instruction  were  formed,  to 
replace  those  which  had  been  destroyed,  in 
which  the  study  of  mathematics  and  of  the 
physical  sciences  was  made  preeminent.  This 
purely  material  direction  has  been  thoroughly 
carried  out  in  several  of  the  most  renowned 
schools  of  Fi'ance,  The  influence  which  it 
has  exerted  in  diftMng  chemical  knowledge  is 
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inoalcuIaUe.  Since  the  latter  lioa  become  a 
matter  of  popular  education,  the  methods  of 
teochiog  it  have  been  made  subjects  of  speoial 
study  and  have  been  vastly  improved.  The 
immense  inHuence  which  chemistry  now  every- 
where esertB  upon  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
which  U  one  of  the  charanteristies,  not  only 
of  the  science  itself,  but  of  the  civilization 
of  the  19th  century,  may  be  traced  directly 
back  to  the  labors  of  BertlioUet,  Guyton,  and 
their  associates.  In  connection  with  these, 
Fourcroy  deserves  mention.  He  devised  the 
[>lan  of  the  system  of  instruction  introduced 
mto  France  by  !Na|>oleon,  and  did  good  service 
as  a  lecturer  and  writer. — Attention  having 
been  specially  directed  to  quantitative  analysis 
by  Lavoiwer  and  Bergman,  many  chemists  now 
occupied  themaelpes  with  it.  Of  these,  Klap- 
roth  (1743-1817)  in  Germany,  Vauquelin  (1763 
-1829)  in  France,  and  Proust  (died  1826)  ia 
Spain,  eserted  the  most  influence,  Klaproth 
was  the  first  German  chemist  who  admitted 
the  correctness  of  Lavoisier's  views.  He  did 
mnch  to  diffuse  them  amoi^  his  countrymen, 
in  spite  of  the  national  feeUng  brought  to  bear 
against  the  "  French  system."  But  his  chief 
merit  is  aa  an  analyst.  He  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  publishing  the  results  of  quantitative 
analyses,  as  found  directly  by  eiperiment. 
Any  loss  or  excess  had  previously  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  ingredients,  and 
snch  corrected  values  alone  published,  leaving 
no  clue  from  which  other  chemists  might  indge 
of  the  accuraey  of  the  statement,  l^is  led  to 
numerous  errors,  many  fitise  notions  of  the 
composition  of  bodies  having  long  been  held  on 
the  authority  of  a  single  analyst.  The  utility 
of  Klaproth's  system  of  pnblishing  details  has 
been  most  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  his  own  analyses  have  coincided  with  cor- 
rections which  it  has  since  been  found  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  inferences  he  had  himself 
drawn  from  them^  Klaproth  devised  the  more 
common  methods  of  decomposing  insoluble 
minerals,  which  are  still  used.  He  pointed 
out  the  influence  which  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  utensils  in  which  analyses  are  made 
exerts  upon  the  results  obtained,  and  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  applying  a  correc- 
tion on  acconnt  of  it.  Many  of  the  methods 
now  used  for  separating  bodies  from  each  other 
have  come  down  from  him.  He  discovered  the 
oxides  of  nranium,  zirconium,  cerium,  and  tita- 
nium, and  made  many  other  important  obser- 
vations. Vauquelin  performed  a  great  amount 
of  analytical  labor,  especially  in  regard  to  min- 
erals. With  Klaproth  he  had  widely  extended 
the  field  of  analysis.  But  although  they  were 
agreed  that  most  bodies  have  a  constant  or  near- 
ly constant  composition,  they  were  silent  when 
Berthollet  advanced  an  opinion  that  the  reverse 
is  often  the  case.  Berthollet  admitted  bnt  few 
compounds  of  constant  composition  in  one  pro- 
portion. In  most  bodies  he  thoaght  the  con- 
stituents capable  of  uniting  in  any  proportion 
between  two  Ihnits.     Thus,  iron  could  unite 
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with  oxygen  in  any  proportion  between  prot- 
oxide and  peroxide.  This  view  did  much  mis- 
chief. Every  false  analysis  supported  itself, 
while  it  seemingly  supported  the  theory,  upon 
it,  by  admitting  that  the  combining  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  were  variable.  Proust  de- 
servedly won  great  reputation  by  proving  that 
these  supposed  intermediate  compounds  do  not 
exist  in  so  many  varying  proportions.  He  de- 
monstrated that  when  two  substances  unite  in 
several  proportions,  the  compounds  formed  are 
but  few  and  ai'e  separated  from  each  other  by  in- 
tervals, never  gradually  shading  into  each  other. 
He  explained  correctly  tlie  composition  of  red 
lead,  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  &o.  He  pointed 
out  the  errors  committed  by  previons  investiga- 
tors of  the  subject,and  the  necessity  of  not  con- 
founding chemical  compounds  with  mechanical 
raixtures.  His  views  were  soon  received  as 
correct  by  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  oppo^tion 
of  Berthollet.  He  also  carefully  studied  several 
metals  and  hydrates  of  metallic  oxides,  distin- 
guished grape  from  cane  sngar,  &;e,  Proust  and 
his  predecessors,  in  deterrainii^the  composition 
of  bodies,  sought  only  to  ascertain  how  mnch 
of  each  ingredient  was  contained  in  a  constant 
weight,  usually  100  parts  of  the  compound, 
thus  referring  the  weight  of  the  ingredient  to 
that  of  the  compound.  The  science  had  thus 
been  greatly  advanced,  bat  still  more  important 
discoveries  were  made  when  chemists  began  to 
consider  the  relations  which  the  weights  of  the 
several  ingredients  of  a  body  bear  to  each  other, 
and  to  investigate  how  much  of  one  substance 
is  reqaired  to  replace  another  in  a  compound. 
The  ideaof  chemical  equivalents  thus  arose,  and 
it  was  soon  recognized  that  chemical  combina- 
tions take  place  not  only  in  constant  bnt  also 
in  simple  relations  of  weight,  Wenzel  in  1777, 
and  Richter  in  1793,  in  Gtermany,  were  the  first 
who  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  former  explained  the  faet  that  when 
two  neutral  salts  mutually  decompose  each  oth- 
er, the  resulting  nuxture  is  still  neutral,  by  ad- 
mitting that  a  quantity  of  eiUter  base  suflioient 
to  neutralize  one  aoid  oonld  also  neutralize  the 
other  aoid.  He  moreover  showed  that  the  rel- 
ative weight  of  two  bases  which  neutralize  the 
same  quantity  of  add  remans  constant,  no  mat- 
ter what  acid  may  be  used.  Arguing  from 
Wenzel's  law,  Eiohter  showed  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  the  composition  of  all  the  neutral 
salts  of  one  aoid  and  of  any  one  salt  of  any  other 
acid  having  been  ascertained  by  analysis,  the 
composition  of  any  other  salt  of  this  acid  could 
he  calculated.  He  also  showed  that  nnmbera 
could  be  affixed  to  the  acids  and  bases  which 
would  express  the  relation  of  weight  in  which 
they  combine  with  each  other  to  form  neutmd 
salts,  and  even  constructed  such  tables  of  eqniv- 
alents.  The  views  of  both  these  chemists  were 
neglected  until  the  publication  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  Dalton  (1708-1844)  recalled  the  atten- 
tion of  chemists  to  them,  when  they  exerted  no 
inconsiderable  influence  in  establishing  Dalton's 
doctrine.    This  last  was  much  more  extended 
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than  the  views  of  either  of  the  chemists  just 
mentioned.  Having  observed  that  when  a  de- 
termined quantity  of  any  substance  united  with 
different  quantities  of  a  second  substance,  the 
quantities  of  the  latter  always  bore  a  simple 
relation  of  weight  to  each  other,  Dalton  was  led 
to  the  formation  of  hia  atomic  theory.  He  re- 
garded the  elements  as  composed  of  homogene- 
ous atoms,  the  weights  of  which  are  diflerent 
for  each  different  element.  An  atom  of  one  ele- 
ment can  unite  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  an- 
other element,  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  the 
compound  formed  beii^  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  its  component  atoms.  He  determined  the 
relative  weights  of  these  atoms  for  the  different 
elements,  as  expressed  by  the  relative  weights 
in  which  they  unite  to  Ibrm  compounds.  Al- 
though the  term  atom  used  by  Dmton  exm'ess- 
es  nothing  more  in  a  chemiciu  sense  than  Rich- 
ter'a  word  equivalent,  there  was  a  tangibility  in 
the  former  which  caused  the  view  to  be  more 
readily  accepted.  Moreover,  Dalton's  discovery 
of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  and  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  compounds  is  the  snm  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  their  ingredients,  made  the 
subject  so  complete  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
neglected.  It  was  at  once  admitted  into  the 
science,  and  gave  rise  to  the  views  concerning 
the  quantitative  composition  of  bodies  which 
now  exist.  Besides  the  atomio  theory,  chemis- 
try owes  much  to  Dalton  for  his  investigations 
of  the  expansion  of  gases,  evaporation,  and  the 
relatione  of  mixed  gases,  elasticity  of  steam,  &c. 
■Wollaston  (1766-1828)  did  much  to  diffhse  and 
extend  Dalton's  theory.  His  "scale  of  chemi- 
cal equivalents"  especially  aided  in  tliis  result. 
As  an  exact  analyst  also,  he  was  deservedly  cel- 
ebrated. Most  important  in  connection  with 
Dalton's  doctrine  was  the  discovery  by  Gay- 
Lussac  (1778-1850)  of  the  law  of  combining 
volumes,  in  accordance  with  which  gases  unite 
with  each  other.  In  conjmiction  with  Hum- 
boldt he  first  observed  that  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen unites  with  twovolumesof  hydrogen  to  form 
water.  Extending  his  researches,  he  found  that 
other  gases  unite  m  equally  simple  proportJons, 
and  that  the  volume  of  the  resiiltnng  compound, 
if  gaseous,  bears  a  simple  relation  to  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  of  its  ingredients.  This  proved 
conclusively  that  chemical  compounds  are 
formed  only  in  a  few  fixed  and  definite  propor- 
tions, according  as  it  did  with  Proust's  research- 
es upon  the  composition  of  solid  bodies.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that,  the  apeciflc  gravity  of  a  gas 
beii^  known,  its  atomic  weight  might  be  read- 
ily calculated,  whence  the  determination  of 
the  den^ty  of  gases  became  at  once  important 
Of  the  many  valuable  investigations  conducted 
by  Gay-Lnssac,  those  upon  the  expanwon  of 
gases  by  heat,  density  of  vapors,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  which  he  devised  an  apparatus, 
expansion  of  liquids,  evaporation,  sulphur 
acids,  otilorine  compounds,  and  iodine  may  be 
mentioned.  His  researches  in  organic  chemis- 
try were  also  very  important.  He  first  pursued 
the  method  of  research  which  has  since  exerted 


so  great  an  influence  upon  the  development  of 
chemistry.  Tlie  investigation  of  the  cyanogen 
compounds  and  isolation  of  cyanogen,  a  com- 
pound of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  yet  closely  re- 
sembling in  its  properties  the  element  chlorine, 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  oi^anio  radicals,  and 
fojTned  the  starinng  point  to  which  the  present 
method  of  regarding  organic  bodies  directly  re- 
fers. He  first  devised  an  apparatus  for  the  ul- 
timate analysis  of  of  ganie  substances  which  pro- 
duced useful  results,  infinitely  superior  to  any 
previously  obtained,  and  furnished  a  basis  for 
improvement.  He  also  introduced  the  system 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapors 
of  substances  to  control  analyses.  Many  of  his 
applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  were  of 
gi'eat  importance ;  among  them  are  the  meth- 
ods of  assaying  silver  by  the  wet  way,  of  aUta- 
limetry,  of  chlorimetry,  of  assaying  gunpow- 
der, &c.,  still  in  nee. — Simultaneously  with  the 
investigations  upon  the  atomic  weights  and 
atomic  volmnes,  which  occupied  chemists  after 
the  discoveries  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac,  an- 
other subject  of  great  importance  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  tie  doctrine  of  affinity,  and  which 
produced  most  striking  results  wlien  applied 
to  the  study  of  certain  individual  substances, 
was  brought  forward.  This  was  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  connection  between  galvanism  and 
the  phenomena  of  afiinity.  "When  Berzeliiis 
and  Hisinger  began  to  study  this  subject  in 
1803,  it  had  already  been  noticed  that  water 
could  be  decomposed  by  the  galvanic  current. 
They  verified  this  experiment,  and  moreover 
showed  that  salts  could  be  decomposed  by  the 
same  means;  while  an  electrical  opposition 
between  acids  and  bases  was  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  under  all  circumstances  of  decomposi- 
tion acids  were  set  free  at  the  positive  pole, 
bases  at  the  negative  pole,  of  the  voltaic  pile. 
The  subject  rested  somewhat  obscure,  how- 
ever, until  cleared  np  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
(1778-1820),  most  of  whose  labors  were  de- 
voted to  electro-chemistry.  He  first  showed 
by  a  most  admirable  research  that  pure  water 
when  decomposed  by  galvanism  produces  only 
hydrogen  and  oxygen;  that  the  adds  (nitric 
and  mnriaric)  and  bases  (ammonia  and  soda) 
obtained  by  previous  experimenters  had  been 
produc^l  either  from  air  contained  in  the 
water  or  from  the  action  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent upon  the  vessels  used  in  the  operation. 
Studying  this  last  action  more  carefully,  he 
eventually  succeeded  in  separating  metals  from 
the  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  and  proved 
these  last  to  be  metallic  oxides.  Small  as  were 
the  quantities  of  metal  thus  obtained,  he  de- 
scribed their  properties  with  surprising  ac- 
curacy. He  afterward  proved  that  the  alka- 
line eartia  are  similarly  constituted,  and  in- 
ferred from  analogy  that  the  earths  are  of  the 
same  natnre ;  the  correctness  of  which  opinion 
has  since  been  fully  proved.  Having  studied 
the  chlorine  compounds,  he  was  led  to  regard 
chlorine  as  an  element,  and  disproved  Bertiiol- 
let's  view  of  its  composition,  which  had  hith- 
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erto  been  universdlly  receiTed,  This  ga^e  rise 
to  tlie  first  modification  of  any  importance 
which  Lavoisier's  system  suffered.  Oxjsen 
could  no  longer  be  r^arded  as  the  sole  acidily- 
ing  prineiple.  Tlie  idea  of  hydrogen  acids  was 
introdaced,  and  substances  which  contain  no 
oxygen  admitted  to  be  salts.  Of  the  many  other 
researches  condnoted  by  Davy,  that  npon  flame 
and  combustion,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  safety  lamp,  was  especially  valaable.  His 
electrical  theory  has  been  sinoe  modified,  but, 
like  most  of  his  work,  has  been  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  science.  The  value  of  Lis  dis- 
covery of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  was  not 
limitM  to  a  theoretical  bearing  alone.  From 
the  enormons  affinity  for  oxygen  which  they 
possess,  a  means  was  furnished  far  stronger 
than  any  previously  known  of  decomposing 
other  bodies.  Tliey  did  not  obtain  their  ftill 
importance  as  reagents,  however,  imtil  a  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  was  devised  by  Gay-Lnssac 
and  Th^nard,  by  which  they  were  obtdned  in 
comparatively  lar^  quantities.  By  thera  the 
chemists  last  mentioned  were  led  at  once  to  the 
discovery  of  boron,  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  of 
fluoride  of  boron,  &c.  Since  then  they  have 
been  the  metms  of  many  discoveries.  As  an 
invesiigator  and  difFuaer  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  by  his  systematic  classifica- 
tions, Thfinard  (1777-1857)  was  of  great  aer- 
vice  to  the  science.  His  division  of  the  metals 
into  groups,  according  to  their  behavior  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  in  presence  of  water,  has 
been  quite  generally  followed.  ■  Among  his 
important  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  peroxide  and  of  the  persnlphide  of  hy- 
drogen.— No  one  chemist  since  Lavoimer  has 
exerted  an  influence  comparable  with  that  of 
Berzelius  (1779-1848).  In  him  were  united  a!! 
the  different  impulses  which  have  advanced 
the  science  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
epoch.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  is  scattered 
tnroughoTit  the  entire  domain  of  the  science. 
Hardly  a  substance  exists  to  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  lias  not  in  some  way  contributed.  A 
direct  descendant  of  the  school  of  his  country- 
man Bei-gman,  he  was  especially  renowned  as  an 
analyst.  No  chemist  has  determined  by  direct 
experiment  the  composition  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  substances.  No  one  has  exerted  a  greater 
influence  in  estending  the  field  of  analytical 
chemistry.  The  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in 
decomposing  minerals,  and  of  chlorine  in  the 
analysis  of  minerals  containing  metals  capable 
of  forming  volatile  chlorides,  ori^nated  with 
him.  Of  his  manifold  and  always  admirable 
researches  may  be  mentioned  those  upon  the 
organic  acids;  upon  selenium,  which  he  dis- 
covered; upon  the  alkaline  sulphides,  in  which 
the  theory  of  sulphur  salts,  analoeons  to  those 
of  oxygen,  was  brought  forward;  upon  the 
fluorine  compounds ;  upon  platinum  and  the 
metals  occurring  with  it ;  upon  tellurium  ; 
upon  meteorites,  and  upon  the  silicates.  He 
first  isolated  several  substances,  as  silicon,  zir- 
con, tantalum,  &c.  The  remarkable  amal- 
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gam  which  mercury  forms  with  what  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  ammonium  was  first  obtained  ijy 
im  in  conjunction  with  Hisinger.  One  of  the 
principal  services  he  rendered  was  in  developing 
the  present  theory  of  the  science.  Before  Dal- 
ton's  views  had  beijome  generally  known,  Berze- 
hus  had  perceived  the  importance  of  Kichter's 
tables  of  the  combining  equivalents  of  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  had  carried  out  an  extended 
investigation  of  the  composition  of  salts  to  as- 
certain if  they  were  true. .  The  results  obtained 
convinced  him  at  once  of  the  correctness  of 
Dalton's  ^neralization,  which  soon  afterward 
came  to  his  knowledge.  Ue  continued  his  re- 
searches, and  worked  out  most  fully  the  details 
of  the  subject  Among  other  things,  he  thus 
discovered  the  simple  relation  which  the  oxygen 
of  the  acid  bears  to  the  oxygen  of  the  base  in 
neutral  salts.  He  also  endeavored  to  ascertain 
with  the  greatest  possible  exactitude  the  rela- 
tions of  weight  in  which  the  different  elements 
unite  to  form  compounds.  His  acuteness  in 
selecting  the  materialsbestsuited  for  his  exper- 
iments, and  the  precision  with  which  their 
quantitative  analysis  was  conducted,  have  never 
been  surpassed.  He  did  not  limit  himself  to 
prove  these  equivalent  weights  for  only  a  few 
substances.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
elements  were  investigated  by  him,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  equivalent  numbers  still  in 
use  are  his.  Corrections  have  been  made  only 
by  those  experimenters  who  have  been  able  to 
procure  purer  materials ;  as  an  accurate  analyst, 
Berzeliua  has  never  been  anrpaased  He  first 
demonstrated  that  organic  bodies  combme  ac 
cording  to  the  equivalent  weights  ol  their  m 
gredients,  and  introduced  the  method  of  analyz 
ing  their  compounds  with  inorganic  bodies  ot 
known  equivalent  weight  as  a  means  of  arriving 
at  their  equivalent.  He  maintwned  most  per 
sistently  the  view  that  organic  sahstances  fcnn 
combinations  analogous  to  those  of  inorganin 
bodies,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  explained  in 
accordance  with  what  is  known  of  the  latter, 
having  steadfastly  opposed  the  innovations  on 
this  doctrine  brought  forward  by  other  chemists. 
He  made,  however,  numerous  accurate  analyses 
of  organic  substances,  and  chemistry  owes  to 
him  tlie  theories  of  copulate  aiada  and  of  or- 
ganic radicals.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with 
which  a  substance  may  be  composed  of  two  or 
more  elements,  and  yet  be  capable  of  entering 
into  combination  with  elementary  bodies  as  if 
it  were  itself  elementary — in  a  word,  play  the 
part  of  an  element — has  since  exerted  a  most 
important  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  science.  The  admirable  system  of  chemi- 
cal symbols  now  in  use  also  orginated  with 
Berzelius. — Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Davy; 
Faraday  (1791-1867)  was  most  fortunate  in  de- 
veloping the  relations  of  electricity  to  chemis- 
try. He  widely  extended  the  idea  suggested 
by  Davy  that  electricity  and  chemical  ^nity 
are  only  different  expressions  of  one  and  the 
same  force.  All  his  experiments  tended  to 
support  this  view.    Although  most,  of  his  rei- 
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searohea  fall  more  properly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  physics,  tiey  are  nevertheless  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  their  chemloal  hearings. 
Frefiminent  in  this  respect  are  his  works  apon 
the  liquefaction  of  gases,  and  upon  certfdn  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  last  was 
one  of  the  starting  points  of  the  doctrine  of 
isomerism,  also  npon  the  compoands  of  carbon 
and  chlorine,  and  of  ammonia  and  metallio 
chlorides.  Working  like  Faraday  in  the  do- 
main of  both  physics  and  chemistry,  Milscher- 
lich  of  Berlin  (1794-1868)  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  present  condition  of  the  science 


stances  exist,  any  one  member  of  which 
be  replaced  by  any  other  member  or  set  of 
members  in  equivalent  proportion  in  ite  com- 
pounds, without  changing  the  crystalline  form 
of  the  latter  to  any  material  eitent;  and  of 
dimorphism,  the  power  possessed  by  some  sub- 
stanees  of  crystallizing  in  two  distinct  systems 
not  reducible  to  the  same  primary  form.  Fol- 
lowing as  did  these  discoveries  upon  those  of 
Faraday,  and  that  of  the  French  physicists, 
Dulong  and  Petit,  of  tJie  relation  between  tlie 
specilic  heats  and  equivalent  weights  of  sub- 
stances, it  tended  greatly  to  call  t£e  attention 
of  chemists  to  the  physical  rekljons  of  bodies. 
A  physico-chemical  school  has  thus  been  found- 
ed, to  which  several  of  the  leading  chemists  of 
the  present  day  belong.  Tlie  discoveries  of 
Mitacherlich,  tlie  detwls  of  which  he  worked 
ont  by  a  series  of  most  laborious  researches, 
were  soon  brought  to  bear  with  advantage  upon 
ttie  ctas^cation  of  the  elements,  while  that  of 
minerals  underwent  an  entire  reform.— The 
theory  of  compound  radicals  proposed  by  Ber- 
zelius  was  a^in  made  specially  prominent  by 
the  publication  (in  1882)  of  a  memoir,  the  joint 
production  of  Liebig  (1803-'73)  and  Woliler 
(bom  1800),  upon  the  benzoyl  series.  Although 
Berselius  refused  to  admit  the  generalization 
made  by  these  chemists,  and  disbelieved  in  the 
existence  of  radicals  which  like  benzoyl  con- 
tun  oxygen,  an  interest  was  nevertheless  es- 
cited,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  organic  chemistry.  The  ethyl  theory 
quickly  followed,  and  was  adopted  by  most 
German  and  English  chemists.  These  results 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  modem  chemistry. 
A  throng  of  pupils  immediately  gathered  about 
Liebig.  Mo  other  chemist  haa  ever  had  con- 
trol over  an  amonnt  of  talent  equal  to  that  of 
the  students  who  for  years  crowded  his  labora- 
tory at  Giessen.  Throi^h  them  he  exerted 
an  incalculable  influence  upon  the  present 
powlion  of  the  science,  while  by  his  popular 
writings  he  did  much  to  diffuse  chemical 
knowledge  among  the  masses.  Of  the  special 
labors  of  Liebig  may  be  mentioned  his  efforts 
to  determine  what  substances  should  be  re- 
garded as  radicals,  and  to  classify  all  known 
organic  bodies  in  accordance  with  them;  also 
his  important  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  analyzing  organie  substances.    Besides  the 


investigation  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which 
led  to  t!je  discovery  of  the  existence  of  ben- 
zoyl, his  most  importaat  researches  were 
made  in  conjunctJou  with  Wfihler;  for  e 
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number  of  new  compounds  were  discovered. 
Wfihler  has  also  independently  brought  to 
light  many  new  facts,  not  only  in  organic  bat 
also  in  inorganic  chemistry;  for  esample,  bis 
investigation  of  ^he  eomjiounds  of  tungsten, 
the  preparation  of  aluminum  and  of  glncmum, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  H.  Deville,  of  silicon 
and  boron.  His  method  of  preparing  urea 
(1838)  from  inorganic  substances  was  the  first 
and  for  years  the  only  example  of  the  power 
of  chemists  to  form  organic  compounds  from 
their  elements.  All  oi^anic  substances  previ- 
ously obtwned  had  been  either  derived  directly 
from  plants  or  animals,  or  had  been  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  substances  thus  obtained ; 
it  had  indeed  been  doubted  if  any  others  could 
ever  he  prepared. — The  labors  of  tlie  recent 
French  chemists  have  aided  perhaps  more  than 
any  others  in  elevating  the  science  to  its  pres- 
ent position.  Although  seemingly  standing  for 
years  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  Ger- 
man school,  the  systems  of  both  have  at  length 
been  harmoniously  combined.  Dumas  of  Paris 
first  discovered,  by  his  research  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid,  that  the  three 
eqiiivalenta  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  latter 
can  be  replaced  by  as  many  equivalents  of 
chlorine,  while  the  aceric  acid  rettuns  most  of 
its  characteristic  properHes.  Unon  this  and 
similar  observations  he  founded  (lis  theory  of 
substitutions,  according  to  which  hydrc^en 
and  some  other  ingredients  of  compounds  may 
be  replaced,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  by  some 
other  element  or  group  of  elements,  while  the 
properties  of  the  original  substance  are  usually 
not  essentially  changed.  Few  theories  have 
been  more  bitterly  opposed  than  this,  but  the 
facts  are  now  universally  admitted.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  substitutions  which  can  be 
produced  in  organic  compounds  has  been  for 
several  years  a  favorite  study  with  chemists. 
Of  late  the  means  of  bringing  them  about,  and 
of  reproducing  the  primary  substance  by  re- 

E lacing  the  elements  originally  removed,  have 
een  greatly  increased  and  have  led  to  many 
fine  discoveries.  Numberless  researches  upon 
oi^anio  substances  have  been  conducted  by 
Damas  with  veiy  important  results.  His  deter- 
minations of  the  epeoiflc  gravity  of  many  var 
pors  were  of  great  value,  the  ingenious  appa- 
ratus which  he  devised  for  this  pui-pose  having 
since  been  almost  universally  used.  Determi- 
nations of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  made  in 
conjunction  with  Bonssingault  were  also  valua- 
ble. Among  his  most  important  investigations 
are  those  npon  the  amidogen  compounds,  ethers, 
volatile  oils,  and  especially  upon  wood  spirit, 
made  in  conjunction  with  Peligot,  by  which  its 
resemblance  to  alcohol  was  shown— an  analogy 
carried  yet  ftirther  by  Balard's  discovery  of 
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amyl  alcohol,  wliicli  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
term  alcohol  innst  be  regarded  not  merel;  in  a 
specific  but  in  a  generic  sense.  Simitar  analo- 
gies were  soon  observed  among  otiier  organic 
compounds,  and  it  gradually  became  evident 
that  very  many  organic  subatancea  ooald  be 
claissified  together  in  homologoua  series,  the 
compoMtion  of  each  member  of  which  differs 
from  that  of  the  others,  either  by  a  certain 
number  of  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, or  by  Borae  simple  multiple  of  this  num- 
ber; while  the  chemical  propei-tiea  of  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  series  are  entirely  analo- 
gous, dilFering  only  in  d^ree  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hydr<^en 
whicli  they  contain ;  whence,  the  general  prop- 
erties and  relations  of  any  one  member  of  a 
series  being  known,  those  of  any  other  of  its 
members  mny  be  directly  inferred.  Remark- 
able relations  between  the  physical  properties 
of  the  different  members  of  the  same  homolo- 

fins  saries  have  also  been  noticed.  Thaa,  H. 
opp  baa  observed  that  the  point  at  which 
the  several  members  of  a  series  boil  increases 
about  19°  centigrade  for  every  two  equivalents 
of  carbon  (old  value)  plus  two  of  hydrogen 
which  they  contain  more  than  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  aeries.  It  is  admitted  by  Kopp 
that  the  double  atom  of  carbon  elevates  the 
boiling  point  29°  C,  while  the  double  atom 
of  hydrogen  diminishes  it  10°  C.  The  fusing 
point  also  of  the  members  of  several  series 
presents  analogons  relations,  while  Kopp  has 
shown  by  a  number  of  most  important  investi- 
gations upon  atomic  or  apecifio  volumes  (by 
which  terms  are  understood  the  relative  spaces 
occupied  by  the  atoms  or  equivalents  of  bodies,  . 
being  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  their 
equivalent  weights  by  their  speoifle  gravities), 
that  the  atomic  volumes  of  many  homologous 
compounds  differ  from  each  other  by  a  con- 
stant quantity,  proportional  to  the  number  of 
double  ataras  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which 
they  contain.  The  credit  of  the  first  clear 
perception  of  this  wonderful  svstem  of  homol- 
ogism  is  due  to  Gerhardt  (1816-'Bi5).  No 
system  has  done  more  to  advance  o:^anic 
chemistry  than  this,  while  no  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries baa  surpassed  its  gifted  and  labo- 
rious author.  Of  the  chemists  who  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  advancement  of  the 
doctrine  of  substitution,  no  one  can  be  com- 
pared with  Laurent  (180T-'53).  Denonncing 
compound  radicals  as  porely  hypothetical 
bodies,  he  endeavored  to  substitute  for  them 
his  own  theoretical  nuclei.  In  itself  this  theory 
has  exerted  comparatively  tittle  influence.  In 
the  hands  of  Laurent,  however,  it  led  to  the 
discovery  of  an  immense  number  of  new  com- 
pounds, the  very  naming  of  which  required 
that  a  special  nomenclature  should  be  framed. 
Few  worts  of  recent  times  have  displayed 

freater  originality  than  his  Methods  de  ckimie. 
he  comparative  harmony  now  existing  among 
chemists  m  their  views  regai-ding  oi^[amc  sub- 
stances was  in  great  measure  brought  about 
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by  the  investigations  of  the  compound  am- 
monias and  ammoniums  by  Wurtz  of  Paris 
and  Hofmann  of  London.  Kolbe  of  Marburg 
and  Frankland  of  Manchester  had  indeed  isola- 
ted bodies  of  the  same  composition  as  methyl, 
ethyl,  and  other  radicals,  but  their  properties 
were  less  active  than  chemists  had  expected, 
and  their  identity  with  the  true  radicals  was 
not  at  once  admitted.  The  question  was,  how- 
ever, settled  by  Hofinann's  discovery  that  one  or 
all  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia 
may  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  one  radic^  possessing  basic  properties, 
like  ethyl  or  methyl,  or  by  sevei'ai  such  radi- 
cals, so  that  four  different  radicals  may  be  pres- 
ent in  one  equivalent  of  ammonium.  Chemists 
were  now  forced  to  admit  that  the  radicals 
entered  into  combination  precisely  as  if  they 
were  elements,  replacing  hydrogen  equivalent 
for  equivalent.  In  like  manner  Gerhardt  dem- 
onstrated that  one  or  more  of  the  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  nmraonia  may  be 
replaced  by  a  compomid  radical  containing 
oxygen,  as  benzoyl;  thus  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  the  origimd  benzoyl  theory,  which  had 
suffered  so  many  attacks.  The.  extension  given 
by  these  researches  to  the  idea  attachingto  the 
term  ammonia  was  immense.  It  became  at 
once  generic,  including  innumerable  bodie^  all 
possessing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  char- 
acteristic properties  of  the  original  ammonia. 
Among  the  most  intei-esting  types  of  oi^anio 
compounds  are  those  in  which  two  bodies  of 
analogons  nature  are  united  together  in  saoli 
a  manner  that  the  properties  of  the  compound 
resemble  in  kind  those  of  one  of  its  ingredients, 
the  original  properties  of  the  latter  being  mod- 
ified only  in  de^ee.  Such  oompotinds  are  call- 
ed copiJate  or  coiougate,  and  may  be  either 
adds,  bases,  or  radicals.  Many  of  the  copulate 
acids  were  studied  by  Berzelius  and  bis  imme- 
diate followers,  while  the  conjugate  radicals 
have  been  especially  investigated  by  Frank- 
land,  Lowig  of  Breslau,  and  others,  among 
whom  Prof.  Woloott  Gibbs  of  New  York  and 
Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  of  Philadelphia  deserve  special 
mention  The  first  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  records  of 
chemical  science,  wasthatbyBnnsen  of  Heidel- 
berg on  kakodyl,  a  radical  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  methyl  united  witn  one  of  arse- 
nic. Of  deep  interest  is  the  success  which  has 
recently  attended  attempts  to  prepare  oi^nie 
compounds  by  combining  others  of  more  simple 
composition.  For  a  long  time  nrea  was  the 
only  compound  which  could  be  thua  prepared, 
but  within  the  last  tew  years  many  such  have 
been  obtained.  In  this  department,  the  cx- 
poviments  of  Berthelot  of  Paris  are  most  im- 

Eortant,  By  heating  carbonic  oxide  gas  with 
ydrate  of  potash  in  a  sealed  vessel,  he  has  ob- 
tained formiate  of  potash,  from  which  formic 
acid  may  be  readily  prepared  in  a  free  state. 
By  agitating  defiant  gas  (one  of  the  compo- 
nents of  ordinary  coal  gas)  witb  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
compound  is  formed  from  which,  on  addition 
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of  water  and  distillation,  alcohol  ia  obtained. 
By  analogous  processes,  any  of  the  homologues 
of  olefiant  gas  being  substituted  for  it,  the  cor- 
responding alcoliols  may  be  prepared.  More 
than  half  a  century  ago  Ohevreul  hy  a  classical 
research  proved  that  the  .fata  are  composed  of 
various  acids  united  with  u  peciUiar  sweet  base, 
called  glycerine.  Subsequently  Berthelot  auc- 
oeeded  not  only  in  recombining  the  fat  acids 
with  glycerine,  thus  forming  the  original  fata, 
but  also  caused  all  the  more  common  mineral 
and  organic  acids  to  unite  with  glycerine  in 
a  manner  precisely  analogous.  Moreover,  by 
substituting  for  glycerine  any  of  the  various 
species  of  sugar,  rimilar  combinations  have 
been  obtained  with  the  fatty  and  other  acids. 
The  indefinite  estension  which  has  thus  been 
given  to  the  chemical  idea  of  the  fats  is  a 
good  example  of  the  spirit  of  generalization 
now  greatly  in  vc^e.— The  comparatively  im- 
mense development  which  the  study  of  organic 
compounds  lias  taken  of  late  years  has  at  length 
brought  chemical  science  to  such  a  position 
that  a  new  epoch  seems  not  rcn]ot«.  The  laws 
by  which  the  chemical  relations  of  morganio 
compounds  have  hitherto  been  so  well  explain- 
ed, fail  in  many  cases  when  applied  to  organic 
substances.  The  domain  of  organic  chemistry 
has  become  so  vast  that  it  will  soon  assert  its 
right  to  control  the  whole  science.  Several 
chemists  have  called  attention  to  the  apparent 
necessity  of  such  reformation.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged on  all  sides  that  the  artificial  division  of 
chemistry  into  organic  and  inorganic,  which 
has  been  admitted  for  some  years,  is  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  in  many  respects  unfortunate. 
That  the  science  shall  once  more  be  consolida- 
ted is  earnestly  desired.  Tl»e  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution has  already  cleared  up  many  matters 
in  inorganic  chemistry  which  had  hitherto  been 
inexplicable;  while  the  question  of  doubling 
the  equivident  weights  of  several  of  the  ele- 
ments in  order  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
withtlieir  combining  volumes  and  certain  other 
of  their  properties  is  still  open.  The  extraor- 
dinary analogy  between  homologous  groups  of 
oi^aaic  compounds  and  certain  small  groups  of 
the  elements,  as  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
has  been  remarked  by  several  chemists.  It  has 
been  generalized  by  Prof,  J.  P.  Oooke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  who  has  shown  that  not  only 
isolated  triads,  but  all  the  elements,  may  be 
brought  into  such  homologons  series,  expressed 
like  those  of  organic  compounds  by  the  general 
formula  n+Jii.  The  properties  of  the  members 
of  these  series  vary  in  degree  in  a  regular  man- 
ner according  to  their  position,  as  in  the  se- 
ries .of  organic  bodies.  Dumas  criticised  and 
in  a  measure  modified  Cooke's  classification, 
while  acknowledging  its  merit.  The  bear- 
ing of  this  snl^ect  upon  the  relations  of 
compound  radicds  to  the  so-called  elements 
cannot  tail  to  strike  every  observer ;  the  dif- 
ference between  them  consisting  simply  in  the 
ability  of  chemists  to  separate  the  former  into 
ieveral  ingredients,  while   the  latter  are  ele- 


mentary only  because  they  cannot  as  yet  be 
thus  decomposed. — Without  occupying  them- 
selves with  the  investigation  of  a  problem,  the 
ti'ansmntalion  of  metals,  to  tlie  solution  of 
which  their  science  in  its  present  condition  of- 
fers no  clue,  chemists  have  ceased  to  ridienle 
the  aspirations  of  the  alehemists,  although  they 
will  always  condemn  the  venal  spirit  which 
actuated  them.  The  possibility  of  efiecting 
such  transmutation  has  of  late,  liowever, 
been  more  sti-ongly  suggested  by  the  discov- 
ery of  several  remarkable  examples  of  allo- 
tropism,  a  term  employed  to  signify  that  the 
same  body  may  exist  under  two  or  more 
different  conditions,  possessing  distinct  phys- 
ical and  chemical  properties.  The  tkct  that 
bodies  so  entirely  unlike  in  their  properties  as 
the  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal  are,  chem- 
ically speaking,  identical,  standing  as  it  did 
for  a  longtime  an  almost  isolatwl  example, 
excited  comparatively  little  attention.  Nor 
was  much  notice  taken  of  the  different  states 
of  sulphnr,  and  of  other  bodies  the  allotro- 
pism  of  which  was  less  clearly  apparent.  But 
a  deep  interest  was  awakened  by  the  discovery 
of  ozone  (allotropie  oxygen)  by  Schfinbein  of 
Basel,  and  especially  of  red  phosphoms  by 
Schrotter  of  Vienna,  bodies  as  unlike  ordinary 
oxygen  and  phosphorus  as  can  be  conceived  in 
every  respect  but  their  combining  equivalents 
and  reconvertihility  into  each  other.  The  ob- 
servation that  the  elements  boron  and  silicon 
are,  like  carbon,  susceptible  of  three  modifica- 
tions, strengthened  this  feeling.  These  dis- 
coveries recalled  attention  to  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral of  the  metallic  elements  have  identical 
equivalent  weights,  as  cobalt  and  nickel,  pla- 
tinum and  iridium,  &c. ;  the  question  naturally 
arising  whether  they  may  not  be  allotropie 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  substance, 
especially  as  such  modifications  of  several  sub- 
stances preserve  their  peculiarities  even  when 
combined  in  similar  quantities  with  other 
bodies;  for  example,  the  compounds  of  the 
red  and  green  vaneties  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
chromium.  Even  the  idea  attached  to  the 
term  element  has  been  somewhat  modified. 
At  one  time  it  was  regarded  as  expressing 
not  only  a  certain  relative  weight  of  a  simple 
substance,  but  this  substance  was  supposed 
to  possess  constant  properties,  which  were 
as  indestructible  as  the  element  itself.  In- 
stead of  this  view^,  which  is  at  present  unten- 
able, the  old  idee  of  essence  lias  been  in  a 
measure  restored. — It  would  be  of  course  im- 
possible to  enumerate  here  all  the  valuable 
labors  which  have  recently  been  perfoimed 
by  chemists.  Those  of  H.  Rose  (1705-18W) 
in  developing  inoi^antc  analysis;  of  Eegnaul^ 
Bunsen,  Kopp,  and  Magnus  (1802- 70)  in  in- 
vestigating the  physical  laws  connected  with 
chemistry,  and  of  the  first  two  of  these  chem- 
ists in  perfecting  the  processes  of  gas  analysis ; 
of  Eammelabei^,  P^tenr,  Pelouze,  Redtenba- 
cher,  Malaguti,  Williamson,  Heintz,  Eochleder, 
Stadeler,  Streoker,  Cahours,  Anderson,  Kolbe, 
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Draper,  WarU,  Eekul6,  Fresenins,  and  a  host  of 
others,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  previoua- 
ly  been  alluded  to,  in  the  field  of  organic  chem- 
istry, deserve  special  mention.  The  discovery  of 
the  anhydrous  organic  aoida  by  Gerhardt  may 
here  be  noticed,  as  well  as  H.  Deville's  process 
for  preparing  aluminum  and  sodinm  on  the  taraie 
scale,  which  promises  to  exert  an  inflnence  m 
advancing  chemical  knowledge  equal  to  that 
which  resulted  from  the  manufacture  of  potas- 
sium and  sodinm  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nai'd. 
—There  is  in  modem  times  a  general  tendency 
to  nse  the  volumetric  method  of  analysis,  to 
employ  the  blowpipe  for  quantitative  as  well 
Bs  qualitative  analysis,  and  to  apply  the  spec- 
troscope to  the  detection  of  rare  snbstances. 
The  nomenclature  of  chemistry  has  undergone 
a  remarkable  change  during  the  past  few  years. 
Old  and  familiar  names  have  been  dropped, 
and  others  more  in  accordance  with  the  mod- 
em notions  of  the  true  composition  of  bodies 
have  been  substituted.  The  doctrines  at  first 
timidly  advanced  by  a  few  chemists  have  grad- 
ually been  accepted  by  a  majority  of  scientific 
writers,  and  the  whole  language  of  the  subject 
is  now  in  a  transition  state.  The  equivalent 
valne  or  combining  capacity  of  an  element  is 
now  measured  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  hy- 
'drogen  or  other  monatomio  or  univalent  ele- 
ment with  which  the  element  in  question  can 
combine.  Chlorine,  which  unites  with  one 
atom  of  hydrogen,  is  monatomic,  monadic, 
or  univalent.  Oxygen,  which  combines  with 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  diatomic,  dyadic, 
or  bivalent.  Nitrogen,  which  combines  with 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  triatomic,  triadic, 
or  trivalent.  Carbon,  which  combines  with 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  tetratomic,  tetradic, 
or  quadrivalent.  The  elements  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  of  odd,  the  other  of  even 
equivalence,  the  former  distinguished  as  peris- 
sads,  the  latter  as  artiads;  e.  g, ; 

ArtWs..!!o|  9.'  Sa,  Te,'Ba,'Ca,  Mg,  Sn,  Mo,  W,  4c. 

The  nomenclature  of  componnda  has  been 
adapted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  in- 
stead of  saying  carbonic  acid,  the  componnd  is 
now  called  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. In  a  work  of  this  character  it  is  pref- 
erable to  retmn  the  names  of  substances  by 
which  they  have  long  been  known,  but  the 
modem  appellations  will  always  be  given. — 
The  details  of  chemical  science  are  treated  in 
the  articles  Appisitt,  Atomio  Theory,  Elb- 
KKBT,  Equitalbnt,  Isomeri8m,  Nombnolatuee, 
Symbol,  &q.,  and  under  the  titles  of  the  differ- 
ent animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances. 
CHEHNITZ,  a  city  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  at  the  foot  of  a  northern  ofiiihoot  of 
the  Er^bii^e,  on  the  river  Chemnitz,  88  m.  S, 
W.  ot  Dresden,  and  48  m.  8.  E.  of  Leipsic ; 
pop.  in  laTl,  68,229.  It  is  the  most  important 
mannfactm'ing  town  in  Saxony.  In  1371  there 
were  in  the  town  84  factories  of  wooUen  stuffs, 
63  factories  for  stockings  and  mitts,  and  36  for 
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cotton.  There  wore  also  IB  ii'on  founderies 
and  38  establishments  for  the  mannfacture 
of  machines  which  are  especially  exported  to 
Rusma.  Of  the  hosiery,  gloves,  embroideries, 
laees,  and  trimmings  manufactured  here,  large 

Siantities  are  shipped  to  America,  Africa, 
hina,  and  Japan.  The  exports  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  18T1  amounted  to  $4,500,000; 
of  which  about  J3,4W,000  were  cotton  ho- 
siery, |6B0,000  cotton  and  woollen  gloves, 
J  1,025,000  embroideries,  laces,  and  dress 
trimmingB.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Dresden  and  Leipsic.  The  first  church  was 
built  here  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  in  938. 
The  town  became  a  ft'ee  imperial  city  under 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  remained  so  during 
foTir  centuries.  The  reformation  was  intro- 
duced by  Henry  the  Pious  in  1589.  The  thirty 
years'  war  ruined  the  town,  but  industry  re- 
vived toward  the  end  of  the  ITth  century,  when 
Chemnitz  began  to  supply  the  Gei-man  mar- 
kets with  cotton  goods.  In  1765  hoisery  began 
to  be  made  J  in  1770  the  first  cloth  mannfactoiy 
was  established;  in  177S  tiie  English  quilt 
weaving  was  established  here;  the  English 
hand  loom  was  introduced  in  1790;  the  Ark- 
wright  system  of  cotton  manufacture  in  1799, 
The  continental  blockade  became  a  source  of 
prosperity  for  Chemnitz,  but  subsequently, 
under  the  free  trade  system  upheld  by  Saxony, 
while  the  surrounding  countries  maintained  -a 
protective  tariff,  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  town  received  a  great  blow,  from  which 
it  only  began  slowly  to  revive  in  1834,  Saxony 
having  joined  the  Zollverein.  The  growing 
trade  with  the  United  States  gave  an  additional 
impetus  to  its  industrial  prosperity.  The  cot- 
ton goods,  especially  homery,  compete  success- 
fully with  those  of  Ei^land  in  excellence  and 
cheapness,  one  factory,  the  largest  in  Saxony, 
having  18,600  spindles.  The  town  is  well 
built,  containing  some  fine  edifices,  as  St. 
James's  church,  with  a  lofty  steeple  and  re- 
markable irell,  the  town  bouse,  and  the  cloth 
halL  There  are  five  Protestant  churches,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  church ;  a  Lutheran  gym- 
nasium, Bealmkiile,  technical  school,  and  com- 
mercial school,  attended  by  many  pupils  from 
abroad  ;  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry, 
Unit«d  States  consulate,  and  several  bapks. 
In  1872  there  were  published  here  two  daily 
newspapers  and  three  other  periodicals. 

CHEHNITZ.  I.  naTlin<CHBUKiTitrs),  a  German 
Protestant  reformer,  bora  at  Treuenbrietzen, 
Nov.  9, 1532,  died  in  Bmnswicfc,  April  8, 1586. 
He  studied  at  Magdeburg  and  Prankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  and  went  in  1544  to  Wrietzen-on- 
the-Oder,  where  he  saved  from  his  earnings  in 
teaching  enough  to  maintain  him  for  a  year 
at  the  university.  The  year  1546  he  spent  at 
Wittenberg,  under  the  instructions  of  Melanch- 
thon,  by  whose  advice  he  gave  his  attention  to 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Konigsberg,  and  obtained  a 
situation  as  rector  of  the  cathedral  school.  His 
knowledge  of  astronomy  attracted  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Duke  Albert,  who  maiio  iim  his 
librarian.  Ilore  he  beoame  interested  in  the- 
ology, andflnaHy  in  lDo3  obtained  leave  to  re- 
tarn  to  Wittenberg.  He  now  devoted  hini- 
Belf  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines, and  soon  beeame  an  able  expounder  of 
the  Protestant  faith.  From  the  lectures  he 
delivered  while  at  Wittenberg  on  Melancb  thon's 
Loei  Communei  originated  his  own  celebrated 
theological  work,  Loei  Theologici.  In  1554  he 
acoept»l  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  chnrch  at 
Brunswick.  Here  he  attacked  the  doctrines 
of  the  Jesnits  in  his  work  Tkeologim  Jesuitamm 
Prceeipua  Capita.  About  this  time  a  defence 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  council  of  Trent  was  pub- 
lished, which  drew  from  him  a  reply  entitled 
Mmmen  ConeiUi  Tridentitii,  &  work  regarded 
to  this  day  by  Protestants  as  an  able  vindica- 
tion of  the  reformed  faith.  He  nest  took  up 
and  defended  Luther's  views  of  the  communion. 
He  drew  up  a  creed  for  the  churches  of  lower 
Sasony,  which  was  generally  accepted.  He 
was  in  tavor  of  the  Formula  Ooneordia,  and 
used  his  efforts  snccessfully,  in  corjunetion 
with  Andreie,  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of 
Swabia,  Saxony,  and  Franconia  to  accept  it  as 
a  rule  of  faith.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
parties  for  hia  moderation,  and  received  fre- 
quent offers  of  place  and  emolument ;  but  he 
invariably  declined  them,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  to  theology.  He  also  began  to  write  o 
work  entitled  Rarmania  EaangelioTum,  which 
was  continued  by  Leyscr  and  by  Johann 
Gerhard,  and  which  appeared  in  Hamburg  in 
1704.  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Nicold.  II.  PUlIpp  B^^yav  TOB,  a  German 
historian,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Stettin,  May  9,  1605,  died  at  HaUstad,  Sweden, 
in  1678,  Employed  in  the  military  service  of 
Holland,  and  afterward  of  Sweden,  he  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Ghancellor  Oxenstiem,  and 
at  his  recommendation  Queen  Christjna  ap- 
pointed htm  royal  counottlor  and  historiog- 
rapher. He  published  a  history  of  the  war 
carried  on  in  Germany  by  the  Swedes  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  (1648).  He  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  remarkable  work,  which  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Hippolytus  a  Lapide,  and 
was  entitled  Be  Eatione  Status  in  Imperio 
noitro  SoToa-rw-Germamoo,  &c.  (3d  ed.,  Frei- 
stadt,  1G47).  French  translations  of  it  ap- 
peared in  1712,  and  at  the  Hf^ue  in  1762. 

CaEHNITZEB,  or  KbevKltzer,  Itu  InivrtlA,  a 
Russian  fabulist,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1744, 
diedinSmyrna,  March 20, 1T84.  He wasof Ger- 
man descent,  began  to  study  medicine,  afterward 
served  in  the  army,  and  after  spending  some 
time  in  mining  employments  accepted  the  office 
of  consul  general  in  Smyrna,  where  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  melancholy  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. His  fables  were  published  anony- 
mously from  1778  to  1781,  and  under  his  name 
in'1799.  Some  of  them  are  taken  from  Gellert 
and  La  Fontaine,  The  best  editions  are  those 
published  in  Moscow  hy  Ponomareff  in  1836, 
and  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Smirdin  in  1847. 
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CBEMOSH(Heb.ireJ«osS),  a  national  god  of  the 
MoabitoB  and  Ammonites,  supposed  by  Jerome, 
but  without  foundation,  to  be  the  same  as  Baal 
Peor.  Geaenius  considers  him  a  god  of  war, 
deriving  his  name  from  Jcamask,  to  subdue. 
King  Solomon  introduced  the  worship  of  Che- 
moshamongthelsraclites.  He  was  worshipped, 
according  to  tradition,  under  the  symbol  of  a 
black  star;  his  worsliippera  went  bareheaded, 
ami  used  no  garments  sewn  with  the  needle. 
His  name  constantly  recurs  in  the  inscription 
of  King  Mesha  on  the  lately  discovered  stela, 
known  as  the  M6abite  stone.  (See  Moabitk 
Stone.) 

CHEiniNG,  a  S.  county  of  New  York,  border- 
ing on  Pennsylvania,  bounded  E.  partly  by  Cay- 
nta  creek,  andintersected  by  Tioga  river;  area, 
613  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 35,281.  The  North- 
em  dentrid  and  the  Erie  railroads  traverse  the 
county,  Qud  the  canal  from  Elmira  to  Seneca 
lake  partly  intersects  it.  The  suriaoe  is  un- 
even, and  in  some  places  rises  into  considerable 
mountains.  The  country  near  the  river  banks 
is  level  and  alluvial,  and  these  flats  are  in  some 
places  extensive  and  very  fertile.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  162,434  bushels  of 
wheat,  315,805  oflndian  com,  480,181  of  oats, 
116,152  of  buckwheat,  138,573  of  potatoes, 
50,066  tons  of  hay,  1,208,401  lbs.  of  butter, 
48,983  of  wool,  475,905  of  tobacco,  and  83,988 
of  honey.  There  were  5,217  horses,  12,257 
milch  cows,  7,308  other  catfle,  16,257  sheep, 
and  e,B90  swine.  There  were  26  manufactories 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  4  of  boots  and  shoes, 
1  of  foi^d  and  rolled  iron,  4  of  tobacco  and 
cigars,  4  of  woollen  goods,  17  flour  mills,  9  tan- 
neries, 33  saw  mills,  2  manufactories  of  brioks, 
4  of  cheese,  1  of  rectified  petroleum,  2  of  drugs 
and  chemicals,  7  of  furniture,  1  of  hardware, 
6  of  iron  castings,  8  of  machinery,  and  3 
breweries.     Capital,  Elmira. 

CHEfllKGO,  a  8,  E.  central  county  of  New 
York;  area,  624  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1670,  40,564. 
Unadilla  river  touches  its  E.  boundary;  the 
Chenango  and  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna intersect  it;  and  it  is  drained  and  sup- 
plied with  water  power  by  several  smaller 
streams.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  in  some 
places  broken  and  hiUy.  The  soil  is  good,  es- 
pecially near  the  rivers.  The  Chenango  canal, 
traversing  the  county,  connects  Binghamton 
with  Utica.  The  Albany  and  Susquehanna  rail- 
road passes  through  the  S,  E,  corner,  and  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland,  and  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna,  and  Utica  division  of  the 
western  rdlroads  traverse  the  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870were  19,418  bushels 
of  wheat,  238,921  of  Indian  com,  684,429  of 
oats,  898,045  of  potatoes,  183,291  tons  of  hay, 
280,114  lbs.  of  cheese,  6,319,814  of  butter, 
117,546  of  wool,  397,570  of  maple  sugar,  and 
586,990  of  hops.  There  were  10,389  horses, 
61,394  milch  cows,  17,168  other  catfle,  26,472 
sheep,  and  9,521  swine.  There  were  87  manu- 
factories of  carriages  and  wagons,  87  of  cheese, 
1  of  cotton  goods,  14  flour  mills,  18  tanneries. 
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36  saw  mills,  4  iiianufactoriea  of  agricultural 
implements,  14  of  furniture,  7  of  pig  iron  and 
castings,  3  of  machinery,  17  of  saddlery  and 
harness,  7  of  woollen  goods,  and  3  hreweries. 
Capital,  Norwich. 

CHENANGO  KIVER  rises  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y., 
flows  S.  S.  W.  throogh  Madison  and  Chenango 
COS.,  and  empties  into  the  Susquehanna  in 
Broome  co,,  near  the  Pernisylvania  border. 
Its  whole  length  is  ahout  90  m. 

CHEHIVB,  Cheiah,  or  CUuk  (anc.  AceHnea), 
the  largest  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Puiyauh, 
tributary  of  the  Indua;  total  length  about  750 
m.  The  Clienauh  rises  ahout  lat.  33°  48'  N., 
Ion.  77°  37'  E.,  in  Lahool,  S.  of  Ladakh, 
and  flows  N.  W.  to  the  borders  of  Oashmere, 
and  thence  mainly  8.  W.  A  little  below  Ak- 
noor  it  emerges  npon  the  plain  of  the  Puiyaub, 
from  which  point  it  is  navigable  for  rafta. 
Still  holding  a  8.  W,  course,  it  unites  with  the 
Jhylnm,  and  about  60  m.  below  with  the  Ra- 
vee,  and  then  with  the  Ghara,  or  lower  Sntlej, 
from  which  pointlt  loses  its  name,  and  the  uni- 
ted stream  ia  called  the  Pniynud,  which  flows 
into  the  Indus  just  as  it  leaves  the  8.  boundary 
of  the  Pui^aub.  The  water  of  the  Clicuaub  is 
red,  tiiat  of  the  Ghara  pale,  and  these  distinc- 
tive colors  may  he  seen  for  some  miles  down- 
ward in  the  united  stream,  the  red  on  the 
western,  and  the  pale  on  the  eastern  side. 

CHENIVIBD,  Pail,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 
Lyons,  Dec.  9, 1808.  Previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  he  was  already  known  by  his 
pictures  of  the  "Trial  of  Louis  XVI."  and 
"Mirabeau  answering  the  Marqais  of  Drenx- 
Bvizk."  He  was  now  chosen  to  execute  50 
cartoons  for  the  French  Pantheon,  and  selected 
for  his  subject  the  history  of  civyization  from 
Genesis  to  the  French  revolution.  Twenty  of 
the  cartoons  were  completed  when,  in  1853, 
the  Pantheon  was  restored  to  the  serrioeof  re- 
ligion as  the  church  of  8te.  Genevieve.  Three 
of  them  attracted  much  attention  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  1853.  He  received  the  decoration  of 
the  legion  of  honor  in  1853,  and  a  medal  of  the 
first  class  at  the  universal  exposition  in  1855. 

CHENDiBfX,  Cluuddrl,  or  ChuderM,  a  town 
and  district  of  Malwa,  in  the  territory  of 
GwaUor,  Hindostan,  situated  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Bundelcund,  115  m.  8.  of  Gwalior, 
and  280  m.  8.  8.  E.  of  Delhi.  The  town 
is  large,  surrounded  by  hilla  and  jungles,  with 
which  a  few  fertile  tracts  are  interspersed. 
Its  manufacturing  importance,  once  consid- 
erable, has  been  destroyed  by  British  impor- 
tations, and  its  architectural  beauty  is  in 
ruins ;  hut  even  in  its  present  decayed  state 
it  has  many  indications  of  ancient  greatness. 
It  has  a  strong  fort,  situated  on  a  precipitous 
hill,  connected  with  another  hill  by  a  narrow 
neck  o£  land  having  a  steep  descent  on  each 
side.  While  Malwa  remained  an  independent 
kingdom,  Chendaree  was  the  seat  of  powerfal 
fendatory  chieftains,  one  of  whom,  having  re- 
volted ag^nst  the  king,  Mohmond  Ehilji,  was 
besieged  in  his  capital  for  eight  months.    Thu 
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tflwn  aflierward  became  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  Delhi,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  Kigpoota  about  1536.  Two  years  later  it 
was  seized  by  the  Mogul  chief  Baher.  It  was 
annexed  to  Bnndelennd,  was  taken  about  1816 
by  Sindia's  general  Baptiste,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahrattaa,  and  became  a  haunt 
of  robbers  and  freebooters.  It  was  then  taken 
under  British  protection,  and  Anally  in  1644  was 
assigned,  with  other  lands,  for  the  support  of 
the  force  known  as  the  Gwalior  contingent.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  sepoy  rebels  early  in  1858. 
The  first  brigade  of  the  central  India  field  force 
was  sent  agiunst  it  in  March,  and  the  fort 
was  taken  on  the  17th.  The  fortifications  were 
destroyed,  but  a  month  or  two  later  the  rebels 
agwn  entered  the  town,  to  the  number,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  about  5,000,  mostly  from  Bundelcund. 
They  were  driven  out  by  Gen,  Smith,  May  35. 
CHMEVIX,  liekard,  an  Irish  author  and 
chemist,  of  French  descent,  born  in  1774,  died 
in  Paris  in  April,  1880.  Among  his  publica- 
tions are  "  The  Mantuan  Rivals,"  a  comedy, 
"  Henry  TIL,"  a  historical  tragedy,  and  an 
"  Essay  on  National  Character."  He  is  chiefly 
known,  however,  aa  a  writer  on  chemistry. 
Uis  most  important  works  are  "  Remarks  on 
Chemical  Nomenclature  according  to  the  Sys- 
tem of  the  French  Neologists"  (1803),  and 
"  Observations  on  MjneraJogical  Systems," 
which  flrst  appeared  Id  a  Erench  tranaUition  in 
the  Annalei  de  Ohimie. 

CH&HnEK.  I.  LohIb  de,  a  French  historian, 
bom  at  Montfort,  Languedoc,  in  1733,  died  in 
Paris,  May  25, 1796.  Established  as  a  merchant 
at  Oonstantmople,  he  was  afterward  employed 
there  in  the  French  embassy,  and  subsequently 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Morocco,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively oouBul  general  and  ehat^  d'affiures. 
He  published  Eeeherchea  JmtoTiquea  »ur  le* 
MawTEs  et  Perapire  de  Maroe  (Paris,  1787),  and 
Hutoire  dm  renolutione  de  VEmpire  Ottoman 
jtii^v'd  la  mort  d-u  sultan  AbdnlSamed  (new 
ed.,  1808).  IL  ludrf  lUrte  d«,  a  French  poet, 
son  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  Constantinople, 
Oct.  39, 1763,  guiUoUned  in  Paris,  July  25, 1704. 
After  completing  Ills  education,  he  entered  the 
military  service,  but  soon  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  repaired  to  Paris.  In  1784  he 
travelled  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
archipelago,  to  his  native  city.  In  1787  he  was 
made  secretary  to  tlie  French  embassy  in  Lon- 
don, and  spent  nearly  three  years  in  England. 
On  returning  to  Paris  he  joined  the  moderate 
party,  and  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
violent  measures  of  the  revolutionists,  not  only 
in  his  conversation,  but  in  several  articles 
marked  by  cutting  irony  and  invective.  The 
revolution  of  Aug.  10  closed  for  a  time  his  po- 
litical career,  and  he  applied  himself  again  to 
Eoetry.  But  when  Louis  XVI.  was  arraigned 
efore  the  convention,  Ch^nier  assisted  Males- 
herbes  in  his  defence  of  the  king,  and  on  his 
condemnation  he  drew  up  an  address  for  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  On  the  assassination 
of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Oorday,  he  was  among 
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the  first  to  applaud  the  aot,  thus  mailing 
himself  still  more  ohnosious  to  the  ten-oriats. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Mine,  de  Pastoret  at  Passy, 
a  commissary  from  the  committee  of  puhlio 
safety  came  to  arrest  that  lady.  OhSnier  inter- 
fered" in  her  behalf,  and  was  himself  arrested 
aod  taken  to  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare.  There 
he  wrote  some  of  his  most  bitter  poems  against 
the  tyrants  of  the  day ;  at  the  same  time  that 
he  composed  for  the  covntess  de  Coigay,  one 
of  liis  fellow  prisoners,  La  jeune  eaptive,  a 
poem  which  aJone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  commend  his  name  to  posterity.  On  Jnly  3d 
he  was  arraigned  before  the  revolntionary  tri- 
honal,  and  sent  forthwith  to  the  guillotine. 
He  preserved  his  self-possession  to  the  last, 
goffering  death  with  unmlt«ring  com'^e.  An 
edition  of  his  poems  was  pnWished  in  1820, 
and  various  editions  have  since  appeared.  The 
idyls  Vaeeugle,  La  Uherte,  and  Lejeune  malade 
are  conwdered  his  masterpieces.  UI.  Marie  Jo- 
seph, a  French  poet,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Constantinople,  Aug.  38,  ITfii,  died 
in  Paris,  Jan.  10,  1811.  After  leaving  college 
he  was  for  two  years  an  officer;  but  as  early 
as  1T83  he  left  the  military  service  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  His  first  attempts 
at  tragedy  were  not  suoeesaftil;  butinl789he 
produced  Charles  IX.,  a  play  with  marked  re- 
publican tendencies,  which  hit  the  popular  vein, 
and  was  received  with  great  applause,  Senri 
Yin.  was  perlbrmedin  1791,  and  was  snooeed- 
ed  by  Xa  mart  de  Gala*,  both  remarkable  for  pu- 
rity of  style,  bnt  above  all  for  democratic  aspira- 
tions. He  also  produced  the  tragedies  of  Oamg 
Oraeehiu,  THmolion,  and  Mneliw,  which  were 
proscribed  on  account  of  their  republican  sen- 
timents. He  was  the  author  of  the  Chant  du 
dipart,  which  next  to  the  Marseillaise  is  the 
most  celebrated  lyric  of  tlie  revolution.  He 
was  cJioaen  to  the  national  convention  in  1792, 
but,  althongh  siding  with  the  montagne  party, 
he  was  the  first  to  oppose  revolutionary  " 
cesses.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  c 
Tention  in  1795,  and  afterward  became  a  mi 
her  of  the  council  of  500.  The  tragic  end  of 
his  brotlier  affected  him  deeply,  notwithstand- 
ing their  political  differences.  Discontinuing 
almost  his  contributions  to  the  stage  and  his 
speeches  on  polilical  subjects,  be  now  confined 
his  activity  mainly  to  the  subject  of  public 
education.  In  1801  he  published  Discourt  sitr 
lee  progrit  de%  wnwawsances  en  Murope,  et  de 
Venaeignement  publU  en,  France.  From  1803 
to  1806  he  was  inspector  of  public  instruction, 
being  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  tribu- 
nate. In  1806 and  1807 he  delivered  aseries of 
historical  lectures  upon  French  literature.  In 
1808,  Napoleon  having  reqneated  the  French 
institute  to  report  npon  the  recent  progress  of 
French  literature,  the  report  was  written  by 
Ch^nier  under  the  title  of  Tableau  hiitorigite  de 
Vetat  et  des  progris  de  la  littiratwe  fninfaUe 
depui)  1789,  a  work  remarkable  for  extensive 
tnowledge,  soundness  ofcritieism,  and  great  im- 
partiality.   His  last  peril 
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report  upon  the  decennial  prizes.  During  all 
this  time  poetry  had  not  been  neglected ;  he 
had  written  several  satirical  or  philosophical 
lisOes,  tlie  style  of  which  is  at  once  fervid  and 
assic;  the  two  most  I'emarkable  among  the 
number  being  one  addressed  to  VoJtaire,  and 
another  Sur  la  calomnie,  in  which  he  repelled 
the  calumnies  hurled  against  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  brother's  death.  He  lias  left 
also  several  tragedies;  one  of  them,  Wiire,  is 
pronounced  his  masterpiece.  His  complete 
works  were  published  in  8  vols.  8vo  in  1828-6, 
with  notices  by  Daunou  and  Arnaut. 
CHENOKCEIUX,  Castte  of:  See  BLinfi. 
CHENOT,  Claul«  Bcrurd  idrki,  a  IB'reneh  en- 
gineer, bom  at  Bar-snr-Aube  in  1803,  died  in 
.  He  entered  the  mining  school  in  Paris 
830,  after  which  he  was  attached  to  tJie 
secretaryship  of  the  department  of  bridges  and 
roads,  and  sujierin tended  the  working  of  tlie 
mines  in  Auvergne.  In  1832  he  invented  an 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic 
sponges,  and  afterward  obtained  sponges  fi'om 
the  eariiiy  minerals,  as  aluminum  and  calcium, 
which  he  made  to  enter  into  other  combina- 
tions, especially  with  steel,  to  which  he  thus 
gave  remarkable  properties.  Matter  in  the 
sponge  state,  he  thought,  is  the  greatest  power 
to  which  the  chemist  can  have  recourse,  and 
he  songht  to  found  upon  it  a  new  system  of 
metallurgy.  He  made  many  experiments  for 
the  purification  of  combustibles  and  metals. 

CBEOPSi  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  who 
reigned  several  thousand  years  B.  0.  and  built 
the  first  and  largest  pyramid.  Diodoius  calls 
him  Ohembes  or  Chemmis,  but  the  name  Clieops 
given  to  him  by  Herodotus  has  superseded  all 
others,  and  is  now  universally  applied  to  him 
and  his  pyramid.  According  to  Herodotus,  he 
was  the  first  bad  king  of  Egypt.  He  closed 
the  temples  and  forbade  the  people  to  otTer 
sacrifices,  compelling  them  to  labor  in  his  ser- 
vice. He  reifpted  EO  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  brother  Oephren,  who  built  the  sec- 
ond pyramid.  The  Egyptians  hated  these 
kings  as  tyrants  so  much  that  even  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  they  did  not  like  to  mention  their 
names,  but,  as  he  says,  "called  the  pyramids 
after  Philition,  a  shepherd  who  at  that  time 
fed  his  Hocks  about  the  place."  What  this 
passage  means  modem  scholars  have  not  been 
able  to  determine.  The  most  plausible  conjec- 
ture is  that  the  Egyptians  had  forgotten  who 
built  the  pyi-amids,  and  ignorantly  ascribed 
them  to  the  foreign  conquerors  and  tyrants 
called  shepherd  kings,  though  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  built  long  before  the  shep- 
herd kings  entered  Egypt.  Cheops  has  been 
idenlifled  by  modem  researches  with  the 
Snphis  of  Manetho  (who  ascribes  to  him  a  reign 
of  63  years)  and  the  8hufu  of  the  inscriptions; 
and  his  brother  Suphis  II.  seems  to  have  reign- 
ed cojyointiy  with  him  and  to  have  contributed 
to  the  building  of  the  pyramid,  in  which  they 
were  both  buried.  The  chamber  in  the  great 
pyramid  called  the  queen's  chamber  was  in 
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reality  that  whitL  contained  the  body  of  the 
second  Shufli,  who,  surviving  Ijia  brother,  was 
con^dered  his  snocessor. 

CSEFSTOff,  a,  market  town  of  Monmonth- 
shire,  England,  on  the  Wye,  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Gloucester  to  Milford  Haven,  13  m. 
8.  of  Monmouth ;  pop.  in  1871,  6,770.  It  con- 
tains an  ancient  church,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Benedictine  priory,  recently  restored  to  its 
former  splendor,  a  Oatliolio  and  several  dissent- 
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ing  ehapels^flnd  a  casUe  founded  in  the  Uth 
century  by  William  Fitnosborae,  earl  of  Here- 
ford, rebnilt  in  the  18th,  and  still  a  munificent 
pile.  On  account  of  Che  narrowness  of  the 
channel  here,  the  tide  sometimes  rises,  it  is  said, 
70  ft.,  frequently  more  than  50.  The  town  pos- 
sesses a  Ifo'ge  trade  in  ttn)l>er,  coals,  millstones, 
and  iron.  There  are  no  manufaotores,  but  ship 
building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

CHEB,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oreuse,  flows  H.,  N.  W.,  and  W.,  and 
after  a  conrse  of  320  m,,  during  which  it  de- 
scribes a  semicircle,  joins  the  Loire  near  Tours. 
The  canal  of  Berry  runs  parallel  to  it  in  the 
upper  part.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Tardes,  Amon,  and  Sauldre.  It  is  navigable 
47  m.  from  the  Loire, 

CHER,  a  central  department  of  France, 
formed  of  portions  of  the  old  provinces  of 
Berry  and  BourbonnMs,  and  bordering  on  the 
departments  of  Loiret,  NiSvre,  Allier,  Creuse, 
Indre,  andLotr-et-Cher;  area,  3,780  sq.m.;  pop. 
in  1372, 335,392.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Loire 
and  intersected  by  its  tributary  the  Cher,  and 
drwned  by  several  other  streams.  The  surface 
is  comparatively  level.  There  are  mines  of 
iron,  manganese,  lead,  and  coal,  and  marble 
and  other  quarries.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant industrial  departments  of  France,  hav- 
ing manufactories  of  iron,  woollen,  and  linen, 
and  of  porceldn,  glass,  and  other  wares.  The 
most  important  agricultural  productions  are 
wine,  grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Bourges, 
St.  Amand,  and  Sanoerre.    Capital,  Boarges. 


€HERAS€0,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Cuneo,  situated  on  an  elevation  near  tlio 

J' unction  of  the  Sturaand  Tanaro  rivers,  18  m. 
r.  of  Mondovi;  pop.  abont  9,000.  It  cont^ns 
a  college,  several  palaces,  conspicuous  trium- 
phal arches,  and  seven  churches,  of  which  that 
of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo  is  celebrated  for 
it^  altar.  Silk  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  a 
trade  in  grmi  and  wine.  Organic  remains 
abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  petriiied  wood  is 
found  in  the  a^oinii^;  hill 
of  8.  Bartolommeo.  A 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
here  in  1631,  terminating 
the  Mantuan  war  of  snoces- 
sion  between  Austria  and 
France  In  Aprd,  1796, 
■tfter  the  battle  of  Mon 
do\i,  tlie  Freni-h  troops 
advanced  upon  Cherasco, 
which  speedily  surrender- 
ed, and  the  Saidinian  com 
mibsioners  concluded  an 
armistice,  preliminary  to  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Ka 
poleon  The  French  de 
stroyed  tlie  ancient  fortifi 
cations  in  1801, 

CHERKOOKCi  (anc.  Cori- 
allum  or  Gortallwn,  after- 
ward Caruslur),  one  of  the 
principal  seaports  and  naval  stations  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  185  m,  W.  N, 
W.  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way ;  pop.  in  1873,  37,35?.  It  is  sitnated  on 
the  H".  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Divette,  in  tlie  centre  of  a  bay,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  formed  by  Cape  Levi 
on  the  east  and  Cape  La  Hague  on  the  west. 
The  roadstead,  in  a  bay  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
a  narrow  promontory,  has  been  formed  by  the 
construction  of  an  immense  breakwater  up- 
ward of  2  m.  long,  ruiming  E.  and  W.,  partly 
across  its  mouth,  and  composed  of  two  unequal 
armSijoinedatanangleoflTO^  with  the  opening 
toward  the  land.  This  stapendous  work,  com- 
menced in  1784,  was  completed  in  1854  ^  * 
cost  of  67,800,000  francs.  (See  Bbeakwatbe.) 
The  roadstead  which  it  serves  to  defend  has 
anchorage  for  400  lai^e  vessels.  At  each  end 
of  the  breakwater  is  an  entrance  to  the  harbor 
1,000  yards  wide.  The  commercial  harbor  is 
at  the  head  of  an  inner  bay  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
roads,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Divette,  and  con- 
sists of  an  outer  basin  communicating  with  the 
sea  by  a  channel  656  yards  long  and  55  yards 
wide,  bordered  with  long  quays,  and  with  an 
inner  floating  dock,  closed  by  flood  gates.  The 
military  port  is  distinct  from  this,  and  lies  on 
the  W,  shore  of  the  same  recess,  facing  N.  E. 
It  comprises  three  large  docks,  viz. ;  an  outer 
one,  984  ft.  long  and  764  ft.  wide ;  another  on 
the  north,  communicating  with  the  former,  and 
closed  by  lock  gates ;  and  a  third  on  the  west, 
larger  than  either  of  the  others,  through  which 
it  must  be  entered.    All  ttiese  have  been  exca- 
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vated  from  tlie  solid  rock.  The  first,  the  eon- 
stmction  of  whicli  is  due  to  Napoleon  I.,  was 
inaugurated  b;  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  in 
1818 ;  the  second  was  commenced  the  same 

fear;  and  the  third,  called  the  dock  of  Napoleon 
II.,  bnilt  of  granite  masonry,  1,377  ft.  long 
and  600  ft.  wide,  was  begun  in  1886,  and  open- 
ed in  the  presence  of  the  French  emperor  and 
empress,  Aug.  7, 1858.  Its  cost  was  16,000,000 
francs.  Brilliant  f^tes  and  rejoicings  preceded 
and  followed  the  ceremony,  and  tiie  occasion 
was  selected  for  a  viMt  to  the  works  by  the 
qneen  of  England,  for  the  inauguration  of  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  for  the 
opening  of  the  railway  from  Cherbourg  to  Paris. 
Tnere  are  six  smaller  docks  or  building  dips 
connected  with  the  principal  basins,  and  the 
dock  of  Napoleon  III.  has  three  of  its  sides 
grooved  with  slips  for  repairing  vessels.  These 
slips,  seven  in  ail,  are  furnished  with  flood 
gates,  and  may  he  used  as  dry  docks.     8ur- 
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rounding  the  basins  are  Hoikshops  smithies 
timber  vards  a  ropery  fornacei  barracks,  a 
pcwder  magazme  and  all  the  establishments 
neccssarr  for  a  naval  arsenal  the  whole  shnt 
m  by  a  strong  Ime  of  fortifications  extending 
trom  shtre  to  shore  The  to«n  and  harbor  are 
defended  by  a  series  of  formidable  works  com 
mandmg  every  avenue  of  approach.  On  the 
centre  of  the  breakwater  is  a  strong  fort,  and 
on  each  of  its  estremilies  is  a  battery  crossing 
Are  with  similar  works  on  the  opposite  points 
of  land,  or  Intervening  islands.  The  shores  of 
the  bay  and  several  rocky  islands  bristle  with 
the  guns  of  nnmerous  forts,  so  placed  as  to 
sweep  every  part  of  the  roadstead  and  harbor; 
wliile  on  the  land  side  the  fflwn  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  line  of  14  star  forts  and  redoubts ; 
making  a  total  of  34  regular  works  of  defence, 
mounting  over  8,000  guns  of  heavy  calibre, 
which  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of 
this  nppiirently  impregnable  position.    Cher- 
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bom^  is  ill  built,  but  has  fine  promenades  and 
a  handsome  theatre,  and  on  tlie  Place  d'Armes 
is  a  monument  commemorating  the  landing  of 
the  duke  of  Berry  in  1814.  It  is  the  seat  of 
many  foreign  consuls,  of  a  maritime  prefecture, 
of  civil  and  marine  courts;  has  a  communal 
college,  a  public  library,  and  a  library  connect- 
ed with  the  navy.  The  chief  esports  are  eggs, 
butter,  and  cattle.  There  are  some  sngar  and 
salt  refineries,  and  manufactures  of  chemicals, 
leather,  lace,  and  hosiery.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  one  half  of  the  popnlntiou  are  employed 
in  the  navy  yard. — As  early  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury Cherbourg  was  very  much  freqnented  as  a 
port.  When  Edward  III.  of  England  landed 
at  La  Hogue  in  1S46,  Cherbourg  was  among 
the  first  cities  of  Normandy  conquered  by  the 
English.  It  changed  hands  several  times,  nntil 
it  was  finally  secured  to  the  French  by  Dunois 
in  1450.  Ihiring  the  seven  years'  war  the  Eng- 
lish effected  a  descent  on  the  coast,  took  the 
town,  and  destroyed  all 
the  naval  and  military 
works,  docksr  and  ar- 
senals, blowing  them 
up,  and  burning  the 
lock  gates  of  the  harbor 
with  all  the  vessels  in  it. 
The  project  of  creating 
at  Cherbourg  a  harbor 
of  reftige  for  war  ves- 
sels was  entertained  by 
Louis  XIV.  as  early  as 
1866,  and  Vaubau  was 
commissioned  to  draft 
the  plans  of  a  series  of 
improvements  and  de- 
fences ;  but  nothing 
was  done  till  1739, 
when  quays  and  two 
moles  were  construct- 
ed. From  that  time 
tlio  works  were  con- 
tinued, with  occasion- 
al interruptions,  until 
their  completion  in  1885.  Neaily  $100,000,- 
000  are  supposed  to  have  been  expended 
upon  them.  Violent  storms  have  more  than 
tnee  destroyed  the  labor  of  years, — On  June 
19,  1884,  the  engagement  between  the  Keai'- 
sarge  and  the  confederate  steamer  Alabama 
took  place  off  Cherbourg,  9  ra.  from  tiie  har- 
bor, which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Alabama.  On  Jan.  11,  1868,  a  violent  storm 
stranded  22  vessels  in  the  road,  but  caused  no 
injury  to  the  breakwater. 

CHiSBCUEZ.  1.  iHtiiiieEliB^,  a  Swiss  polit- 
ical economist,  born  in  Geneva  in  1797,  died 
in  Zurich,  March  4,  1889.    In  1833  he  became 

Erofessor  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  1837  of  po- 
tical  economy,  at  the  high  school  of  Geneva. 
He  took  part  in  public  affdrs  in  the  conserva- 
tive interest  till  the  revolution  of  1848,  when 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  oppose 
revolutionists  and  aooialists.  He  returned  to 
Switzerland  in  18.^3,  and  after  teaching  for 
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some  time  inLanBaane  became  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  in  the  national  polytechnic  in- 
stitute in  Zurich.  Among  Ilia  prineipal  writings, 
besides  many  contributions  to  oy^lopwdias  and 
periodical^  are  V  fJtilitaire  (3  vols,,  Geneva, 
1828-'30),  and  Freew  de  la  aeienee  ieonOTaique 
(3  vols,,  Paris,  1863).— His  brother  AnbbS 
(bom  in  179B)  has  also  acquired  literary  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  the  younger  brother  JoSl 
(bom  in  1806,  died  in  November,  1870).  The 
three  sisters,  Adbiehbe  (bom  in  1804),  Oabo- 
LiBB  (bora  in  1800),  and  Mme.  Topbtk-Ohbebii- 
LiBZ  (bora  in  1793,  died  in  1864),  became  like- 
wise known  by  their  literaiy  activity,  especially 
the  last  named,  as  a  writer  of  popular  tales  and 
novels.  II.  Vlct«r,  a  Swiss  author,  nephew  of 
Andrfi,  bom  about  1833.  He  has  acquired  ce- 
lebrity by  a  work  entitled  X  prcpot  d'un  cke- 
vat,  cauaerieg  atheniennea  (GteDeva,  1860 ;  3d 
ed.,  1864,  under  the  title  P»  ehetalde  Phidias), 
and  a  scries  of  novels  (1803-'9,  mostly  first 
published  in  the  ReDue  dee  DewE  Mondet),  the 
most  brilliant  of  which  are.Ze  eomte  Kostia 
(1863)  and  Paule  MM  (1864).  Among  his 
other  works  are  Le  prince  Vitale  (1864),  Le 
Toman  d^une  hoimete  femme  (1866),  Prosper 
Randoce  (1867;  Ei^lish  translation,  1868), 
UAtienture  di  Ladislas  BolsH  (1869),  and 
L' Allemagtie  politique  depuis  la  paix  de 
Prague  (1870). 

CH^EI,  Ro9«  Marie  (Szw,  a  Prench  actress,  boru 
at  fitampes,  Oct.  37,  1824,  died  at  Fassy,  Sept. 
23,  1861.  The  daughter  of  an  actor,  she  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  in  1880,  an^  was  afterward 
gi'catly  admired  in  the  many  cities  she  visited 
in  company  with  her  father.  In  1843  she 
went  to  Paris,  aud  appeared  twice  at  the  Gjm- 
nase  theatre,  but  made  so  little  impression  that 
she  was  induced  to  aecept  an  engagement  at  a 
salary  of  less  than  $300  a  year.  She  afterward 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience, 
and  became  a  great  favorite  in  Paris.  Her 
salary  was  increased  fourfold,  and  the 
popular  dramatists  were  anxious  to  have  her 
perform  in  their  plays.  Her  characteristics 
were  a  singnlar  naimte  of  expres^on  blend- 
ed with  refined  and  gracefnl  manners.  Sht 
achieved  her  greatest  trinmphs  in  Glariase 
Harlowe  and  La  niaise  de  St.  Flour, 
written  for  her.  She  also  portrayed  witt  great 
success  characters  of  a  different  kind  in  Lejih 
defamille,  Diane  de  Lys,  and  Le  demi-monde. 
On  May  12,  1846,  she  married  the  manager  of 
the  Gymnase  theatre,  M.  Lemotne-Montigny, 
but  continued  to  appear  upon  the  stage  under 
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s  counties 
United  States'.  1.  The  S.  W,  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bounded  N".  E.  by  Graham  county 
area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,080,  of  whoni 
801  were  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  Hia- 
wassee  river  and  its  branches,  and  borders  on 
Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, Unaia  or  Smoky  mountMn  in  the  N. 
W.,  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  8.  E.  border, 
being  the  principal  ranges.     The  soil  near  the 


streams  is  fertile.  The  chief  pvoductions  in 
1870  were  3,638  bushels  of  wheat,  8,830  of  rye, 
_  .,139  of  Indian  corn,  18,098  of  oats,  10,702 
of  Irish  and  8,588  of  sweet  potatoes,  560  tons 
of  hay,  19,892  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  70  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  841  horses,  2,043  milch 
cows,  8,485  other  cattle,  6,698  sheep,  and  8,735 
■  e.  Capital,  Murphy.  IL  A  N.  W.  county 
of  Georgia;  area,  620  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
10,399,  of  whom  1,281  were  colored.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  aud  the  surface  diversified  by  hills 
and  fine  rolling  lands.  In  the  N.  E.  part  are 
quarries  of  excellent  statuary  marble;    gold 

3  have  been  opened,  and  iron,  copper,  and 
titanium  are  also  found.  The  Etowah,  the 
principal  river,  is  navigated  by  steamboats,  and 
supplies  good  water  power.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  59,064  bushels  of  wheat, 
,)39  of  Indian  com,  23,786  of  oats,  11,911 
of  sweet  potatoes,  53,797  lbs.  of  butter,  18,497 
of  tobacco,  and  347  bales  of  cotton.    There 

1  725  horses,  1,466  milch  cows,  2,6B8  othei- 
cattle,  4,715  sheep,  and  9,423  swbe.  Capital, 
Canton,  m.  A  N.  E,  county  of  Alabama, 
bordering  on  Geoipa ;  pop.  in  1870, 11,132,  of 
whom  1,480  were  colored.  The  former  area 
was  710  sq.  m.,  but  a  portion  has  been  taken 
to  form  Etowah  county.  The  Coosa  river, 
which  bisects  it,  and  the  Chattooga,  one  of  its 
affluents,  are  the  principal  streams.  There  are 
several  mountain  ranges,  and  extensive  forests 
of  pine  oak,  &c.  The  Selma,  Eome,  and  Dal- 
ton  reread  passes  through  the  S.  E.  corner. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  68,530 
bushels  of  wheat,  331,946  of  Indiaa  com,  37,- 
683  of  oats,  24,675  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,807 
bales  of  cotton,  and  7,470  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
There  were  1,406  horses,  772  mules  and  asses, 
3,363  mOch  cows,  3,968  other  cattle,  5,835 
sheep,  and  11,750  swine.  There  wei-e  9  Hour 
mills,  8  saw  mills,  and  1  manufactory  of  pig 
iron.  Capital,  Centre.  IV.  An  E.  county  of 
Texas,  bounded  E.  by  the  Angelina  river,  and 
W.  by  the  Neches;  area,  1,144  sq,  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,079,  of  whom  3,283  were  colored.  It 
is  well  watered,  and  consists  of  prairies  alterna- 
ting with  w'oodland,  pine  and  oak  being  abun- 
dant. It  is  one  of  the  best  farming  counties  ia 
the  state.    Iron  ore  is  abundant.    The  chief 

Eroductions  in  1870  were  393,181  bushels  of 
ndian  corn,  80,230  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
5, 1 85  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  3,448  horses, 
4,183  milch  cows,  9,143  other  cattle,  1,962 
sheep,  and  33,351  swine.  There  were  an  iron 
foundery,  and  manufactories  of  iron  eastings 
and  machinei-y.  Capital,  Ensk.  T.  A  N.  W. 
county  of  Iowa,  drained  by  Maple  river,  the 
Little  8iou3,  and  the  W,  ttork  of  tlio  latter; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,967. 
The  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  railroad  pusses 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  10,797  bushels  of  wheat,  31,896  of  Indian 
com,  6,584  of  oats,  6,178  of  potatoes,  and 
4,377  tons  of  hay.  There  were  580  horses, 
559  milch  cows,  998  other  cattle,  and  353 
swine.     Capital,  Cherokee.     VI.  The  S.  E. 
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county  of  Kansas,  bounded  E.  by  Missouri  and 
S.  by  the  Indian  territory ;  area,  804  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  18T0,  11,088.  The  Neosho  river  skirts 
the  S.  W.  bonndary,  and  it  is  watered  by  Spring 
river,  Lightmng  creek,  and  other  afflnents  of 
the  Neosho.  The  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott, 
and  Gu]f  TMlroad  passes  through  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  54,792  busliels  of 
wheat,  291,916  of  Indian  corn,  68,059  of  oats, 
25,608  of  potatoes,  and  18,883  t^ns  of  hay. 
There  were  3,5(11  horses,  8,002  milch  cows, 
8,078  other  cattle,  2,094  sheep,  and  5,791 
swine.     Capital,  Columbus. 

CHiXOKGES,  a  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians, called  by  themselves  Tsaragliee,  who 
when  first  known  by  the  whites,  and  down  to 
1880,  occupied  the  npper  valley  of  the  Tennes- 
see river,  the  mountahis  and  valleys  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Savannah  aod  Flint.  They  form  a  family  by 
themselves,  connected  perhaps  remotely  with 
the  Iroqnois.  According  to  their  own  tradi- 
tions, they  came  from  die  west  earlier  than 
the  Muskogees,  and  dispossessed  a  moon-eyed 
people  nnable  to  see  by  day.  They  were 
reached  by  De  Soto  in  1540,  but  from  their  in- 
terior position  came  very  slightly  into  contact 
with  the  Spanish,  English,  or  French  for  many 
years  after  the  settlements  began.  They  con- 
sist of  seven  families  or  dans,  and,  as  among 
the  Iroqnois,  no  maji  can  marry  in  his  own 
elan.  From  their  position  they  were  also  di- 
vided into  two  sections  separated  by  the  Great 
Unaka  or  Smoky  mountains,  viz. ;  Otari,  the 
mountain,  and  Erati,  below.  They  lived  in 
small  villages  scattered  along  the  streams.  The 
western  portion  were  often  at  war  with  tribes 
at  the  north,  as  the  middle  and  lower  to' 
were  with  the  Muskogees.  The  Carolinians 
who  shipped  Indian  slaves  to  the  West  Indies 
encouraged  the  tribes  near  them  to  attack  those 
more  remote,  and  in  1693  twenty  Oherokees 
complained  to  Gov.  Smith,  and  asked  protection 
against  the  Esans,  Congarees,  and  Savannahs, 
who  had  destroyed  many  of  their  towns  and 
carried  ofi'  numbers  of  their  people.  Gov. 
Arehdale  stopped  the  practice  entirely.  In 
1718  a  party  of  the  western  Cherokees  killed 
several  French  officers  near  the  month  of  the 
Ohio,  after  which  Louisiana  endeavored 
nestiy  to  win  their  friendship ;  but  they 
hered  to  the  English,  serving  agdnst  the  Tus- 
caroras  under  Capt.  Bamewall  in  1713.  A 
chief  named  Wousatasate  received  formal  in- 
vestiture from  Gov.  Nicholson  in  1721.  They 
formally  sabmitted  to  the  Ei^Iish  king  in  1730, 
when  Sir  Alexander  Cuming  was  sent  to  them, 
and  subsequently  took  six  chiefs  to  England, 
A  few  years  after  a  French  agent  among  them 
named  Preber  compiled  a  dictionary  and 
deavored  to  win  them  to  France ;  but  he 
seized  and  carried  to  Georgia.  Two  years 
afterward  the  Oherokees  lost  nearly  half  thei 
population  by  smallpos.  This  and  wars  so  di 
minished  their  mmibers  that  many  of  their  64 
towns  were  abandoned.    In  1755  they  ceded 


lands  to  Gov.  Glen,  and  allowed  the  erection 
of  English  forts  on  tlieir  lands.  In  1757  tlieir 
warriors  volunteered  to  protect  the  frontiers, 
and  they  joined  the  expedition  against  the 
French  on  the  Ohio.  On  their  home  march, 
unprovided  by  the  authorities  with  rations,  and 
with  no  harvest  in  their  own  fields,  tiiey  took 
provisions  from  the  settlers.  This  led  to  skir- 
mishes, in  which  a  number  of  Oherokees  were 
killed.  They  retaUated,  and  Gov.  Ljttleton 
marched  into  their  country  and  imposed  terms 
of  peace.  But  hostilities  having  been  renewed, 
Montgomery  and  Grant  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed many  towns,  and  the  Cherokees  took 
Fort  Loudon  with  its  garrison.  A  second  ex- 
pedition under  Grant  in  1761  completed  their 
overthrow,  and  peace  was  made  at  Long  island 
'    the  Holston.    The  Oherokees  had  made  con- 


wderable  progress  previous  to  this  war,  which 
left  thent  without  houses,  cattle,  hoi-ses,  or  im- 
plements. During  the  wars  slaves  had  fallen 
into  their  hands,  who  introduced  better  culti- 
vation, and  thus  led  to  their  progress  in  civil- 
ization. Their  great  chief  Oganasdoda  soon 
after  visited  England,  In  177S  Georgia  ob- 
tained from  them  the  cession  of  o  large  tract, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  debts  due  to  traders.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  royal  agents,  they  joined  the  Eng- 
lish, and  with  the  tories  ravaged  the  frontiers 
till  their  country  was  invaded  and  laid  waste 
by  two  columns  under  Col.  Williamson  and 
Gen.  Eutherford,  when  they  made  peace,  sur- 
rendering a  large  tract  of  land.  In  1780  they 
again  took  the  field  and  served  at  Augusta, 
but  were  reduced  by  Gen.  Picken^  when 
Georgia  forced  them  to  give  up  the  lands  south 
of  the  Savannah  and  east  of  the  Ohattahooohee. 
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States,  and  were  solemnly  confirmed 
posaessiun  of  their  hunting  grounds,  embracing 
mnch  of  the  present  state  of  Tennessee,  with 
portions  of  North  Carolinfi,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi.  Settlements  however  kept 
constantly  encroaching  on  these  lands,  and  the 
Cherokees,  advancing  in  ci\Tlization,  cnltivated 
more  and  hunted  less.  They  gave  up  portions 
of  their  territory  by  the  treaties  of  Holaton  in 
17S1  and  Tellico  in  1798.  Owing  to  this  and 
the  general  scarcity  of  game,  a  portion  of  the 
hunters  as  early  as  1790  emigrated  beyond  the 
Missis^ppi,  and  settled  on  the  St.  Francis  in 
the  Spanish  colony  of  Lonisiana.  Some  years 
after  a  division  was  made  of  the  property  of 
the  tribe  between  these  two  parties,  and  in 
1817  the  western  Oherokees  on  the  Arkansas 
numbered  3,000,  under  Takatoka  as  their  chief. 
The  eastern  Cherokees,  aided  by  the  United 
States  government  with  agricnltnral  imple- 
ments, mills,  and  cotton-cleaning  machinery, 
increased  in  pro^erity;  and  in  1805,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tellico,  for  $14,000  in  cash  and  a  per- 
petnal  annuity  of  $3,000,  they  ceded  a  large 
traet  in  Tennessee.  Although  now  sedentary 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  mixed  blood, 
the  Oherokees  were  not  fevorably  regarded 
by  Georgia,  which  demanded  theu'  removal  in 
spite  of  the  important  services  rendered  by 
them  in  1812  while  serving  in  Jackson's  army, 
Qnd  altirough  by  the  labors  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  begun  in  1801,  followed  by  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions,  the  tribe  was  becoming  Christianized. 
Two  parties  now  arose,  the  lower  towns  still 
clinging  to  the  hunter  life,  and  the  upper  towns 
wishing  to  assimilate  to  the  whites.  la  the 
autumn  of  1 808  delegates  of  both  parties  called 
on  the  president,  the  former  to  express  their 
wish  to  remove  to  government  lands  beyond 
the  Mississippi  river.  By  the  treaty  of  the 
Cherokee  agency.  July  8,  1817,  lands  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for 
lands  on  the  Arkansas  and  White,  government 
aiding  Uiem  in  transportation.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement 8,000  emigrated  in  1818.  By  a 
treaty  the  next  year  making  a  further  cession 
of  lands,  the  annuities  were  divided  between 
the  eastern  and  western  Oherokees.  These 
continued  cessions  of  land  had  re-dnced  the 
Ciierokee  territory  to  a  mountaiuons  tract  of 
about  8,000  square  miles,  chiefly  within  the 
limits  of  Geoi'gia.  The  people  of  that  state 
stillidesired  their  total  removal,  and  actually, 
by  a  series  of  laws  officially  disregarding  their 
existence  as  a  distinct  coromunity,  extended 
jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee  territory,  anni- 
hilated the  tribal  government,  and  by  refusing 
them  citizenship,  or  even  the  right  of  being 
witnesses,  placed  them  in  a  difficult  position. 
The  Ohei-okees  in  vain  appealed  to  the  United 
States  government;  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  they  could  not 
maintain  an  action  in  the  United  States  eonrta. 
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and  the  general  government  admitted  its  ina- 
bility to  carry  out  the  long  series  of  treaties. 
Two  parties  now  existed  in  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, one  led  by  Jolm  Boss  opposed  to  removal, 
the  other  under  the  Eidges  and  Boudinot  in 
favor  of  it.  At  last  in  1 885  a  treaty  for  gener- 
al removal  was  made  with  a  small  fraction  of 
the  nation,  and  in  1838  Gen.  Scott  marched 
into  their  country  with  2,000  men  to  enforce 
it.  Their  numbers  were  estimated  in  all  at 
this  time  at  37,000, 1,000  remaining  undisturbed 
in  North  Carolina.  The  work  of  removal  was 
committed  to  the  Ross  party,  who  for  years 
were  the  ruling  body  and  principal  medium  of 
ti-eaty  with  government.  Their  new  site  in 
the  Indian  territory  was  further  west  than  the 
lands  ^ven  to  the  western  Cherokees,  and 
comprised  9,77fi,000  acres.  Here  ail  their  edu- 
cational and  mission  works  were  restored,  and 
provisions  supplied  for  one  year.  Tlie  eastern 
Cherokees  had  adopted  a  constitution  and 
laws  which  were  hei'e  put  in  force,  but  the 
western  branch  opposed  them  and  wished  to 
maintain  their  old  style  of  government;  while 
in  the  former  body  the  Ridges  still  kept  up  a 
distinct  party.  The  feuds  between  the  three 
parties  led  to  acts  of  violence.  In  June,  1839, 
M^or  Eidge,  his  son  John,  and  Ellas  Bou- 
dinot were  assassinated,  and  the  Ross  party 
became  supreme.  An  act  of  union  between 
the  eastern  and  western  Cherokees  was  then 
made,  July  12,  1839.  In  their  new  home  Oon- 
gre^tional,  Moravian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
mission  influence  continued  hopefully.  The 
printing  press,  established  at  Union  in  18S5 
and  then  removed  to  Part  Hill,  continued  its 
work,  publishing  newspapers  and  many  reli- 
gions works,  partly  in  English  and  partly  in 
Cherokee,  u«ng  for  the  latter  the  syllabic  char- 
acters invented  in  1821  by  a  member  of  the 
tribe.  (See  Guess,  Geoboe.)  Salt  works,  the 
reusing  of  grain,  cotton,  cattle,  and  horses,  and 
the  annual  annuities,  hod  in  18S1  brought  them 
to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Indian 
agents  being  ^  southern,  the  Cherokees  of  all 
factions  at  first  joined  the  confederates  by 
ti-eaty  of  Oct.  7,  1861.  Eefpments  raised  by 
order  of  tlie  Boss  party  fought  against  tiie 
United  States  at  Pea  ridge ;  but  seeing  the 
struggle  doubtfiil,  9,000  nnder  Col.  Downing, 
the  second  chief,  with  a  miyority  of  the  nation, 
abandoned  the  southern  cause  and  came  with- 
in the  Union  lines.  The  remainder,  6,500, 
chiefly  of  the  Eidge  party,  adhered  to  the  end 
to  the  southern  confederacy.  In  consequence 
the  Eosa  party  confiscated  atl  their  lands.  The 
Cherokee  territory  was  now  ravaged  by  both 
armies,  houses  and  mills  were  destroyed,  and 
cattle  and  stock  driven  off  or  killed,  to  the 
amonnt  of  $2,000,000.  The  war  also  resulted 
in  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  The  gov- 
ernment regarded  the  Oherokees  as  having  for- 
feited their  lands  by  rebellion,  and  imposed  the 
condition  that  they  should  ^ve  the  negroes  a 

Jortion  of  their  lands  or  forfeit  certain  fnnds 
eld  by  government. — In  1867  the  Cherokees, 
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by  tlie  most  accurate  census  made  for  many 
years,  numbered  13,660,  and  the  latest  estimates 
pve  them  only  14,682 ;  while  in  1868  they  num- 
bered 17,367,  besides  71Q  in  Haywood  co.,  N.  0. 
Affairs  between  the  Oherokees  and  the  United 
States  were  regulated  by  treaty  Jnly  19,  1866, 
in  which  protection  was  pTen  to  the  Eidge 
party,  some  lands  were  given  ,np  to  the  gov- 
ernment^ and  others  set  apart  for  churches 
and  schools.  Tlieir  country,  E.  of  Ion.  86"  W. 
and  south  of  lat.  37°  N.,  now  comprises  about 
5,000,000  acres,  two  thirds  of  it  being  nnflt  I'or 
onltivation.  The  Cherokee  nationai,  orphan, 
and  Bohool  funds,  held  by  the  Unit«d  States 
government,  amount  to  $1,580,975  35.  Their 
langn^e  comprises  two  dialects,  calling  each 
other  Oonusta,  and  a  tliird  now  lost  was  called 
Gidoowa.    Although,  many  worlts  have  ap- 

S eared  in  Cherokee,  there  is  no  grammar  or 
ictionary  printed.  There  are  some  notes  on 
the  grammar  in  the  "  Cherokee  Phcenix  "  and 
the  ArehceoUgia  Aitierieana.  Under  their 
present  constitution  they  are  governed  by  a 
nationai  committee  and  council,  elected  for 
two  years  by  the  eight  districts  into  wliich  the 
territory  is  divided.  The  executive  is  called 
the  "  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation," 
and  is  elected  for  four  years.  A  bill  in  con- 
gress has  proposed  the  ereclion  of  the  Indian 
territory  into  a  territorial  ^overmnent  under 
the  name  of  Oklalioma,  giving  access  also  to 
whites ;  but  the  Cherokees  in  1873  joined  the 
Creeks  and  Ohootaws  in  an  earnest  protest 
against  it. 

CHEXBT.  The  common  cherry  tree  (prunng 
ceratua,  Linn. ;  eeratut  vidgwns,  Ix>ud.)  is  of 
Asiatic  oriffln,  and  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Italy  by  Luoullus  from  Ccrasus 
in  Pontus  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  about  TO 
B.  C,  and  about  120  years  afterward  it  was 


introduced  into  Britaiu.     It  is  extendvely  cul- 
tivated in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and 
America.    The  Romans  recoj^nized  eight 
rieties  of  it,  and  more  than  300  varieties 


reckoned  in  catalogues.  The  branches  are 
spreading,  horizontal,  or  slightly  inclining  up- 
ward in  the  larger  trees,  and  drooping  in  the 
smaller  ones ;  the  flowers  are  in  subsessile  um- 
bels, somewhat  stalked;  the  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  smooth,  folded  together,  and  of 

est  color  in  the  largest  varieties;  and  the 
fruit  is  round  or  heart-shaped,  commonly  red, 
but  passes  into  all  shades  between  that  color 
and  dark  purple.  The  wood  is  of  a  reddish 
hue,  hard  and  tough,  and  much  used  by  the 
cabinetmaker ;  the  gum  which  esudes  from  the 
bark  is  edible ;  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  either  fresh 
ordried,  and  is  made  into  preserves.  The  cherry 
tree  is  best  propagated  by  grafting  on  seedlings 
of  the  wild  cherry. ^The  wild  cherry  tree  {ee- 
ra»iig  Vvrginiana,  Loud.,  and  prumu  terotina, 
Ehrhart)  is  one  of  the  largest  American  forest 
trees,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  100  ft., 
with  a  trunk  3  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  found 
fromMesico  to  Hudson  bay,  and  abounds  in  the 
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middle  statjes,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Tts 
wood  is  compact,  flne-grdned,  and  of  a  dull, 
light  red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  It 
takes  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  not  likely  to 
warp.  It  is  employed  by  cabinetmakers  for 
almost  every  species  of  furniture,  and  when 
selected  near  the  ramification  of  tlie  trunk  it 
rivals  mahogany  in  beauty.  Where  it  abounds, 
it  is  used  in  ship  building  and  for  the  fellies  of 
wheels.  The  fmit  is  purplish  black,  slightly 
bitter,  and  is  used  for  flavoring  brandy.  This 
tree  is  cultivated  in  Europe  for  ornament.^ 
The  choke  cherry  (prunu»  Virginiana,  Linn.) 
lias  often  been  confounded  by  botnniBts  with 
the  preceding.  It  is  a  tall  shrub,  seldom  a 
tree,  with  greenish  bai-k,  oblong,  sharply  ser- 
rate t«eth,  and  red  fruit,  turning  to  dart  crim- 
son, and  very  astringent  till  perfectly  ripe.  It 
is  common  on  river  banks  W.  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  along  the  Atlantic  parts  of  America, 
especially  northward.  Its  bark  is  known  to 
physicians  as  a  tonic.    Its  fnut  affords  nour- 
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ishment  to  birds,  w!ii<ih  aro  said  to  be  some- 
times affected  by  it  witli  a  sort  of  intoxication. 
— Ib^pmnug  avium  (Linn.),  or  ceramia  sykiea- 
tfi»  (Loud.),  is  tlie  nCd  dierrj  tree  of  England 
and  continental  Europe,  and  in  &vora,ble  sit- 
uations  acquires  a  height  of  60  or  70  ft  in 
about  BO  years.  Its  fruit  is  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  gean,  and  is  highly  prized  in 
France  for  the  food  it  supplies  to  the  poor.  It 
19  also  naed  to  make  jelly  and  cherry  brandy. 
Its  wood  is  manufacturad  into  furniture  and 
muMcul  instruments.  Wine  casks  made  of  it  are 
said  to  improve  the  flavor  of  wine  kept  in  them. 
CBEBRY  LIDEEL  {prunvs  lauro  - cerasm, 
Linn.),  called  in  England  the  common  or  broad- 
leaved  laurel,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Holland 
in  1576.  It  has  racemose  flowers,  pale  ever- 
green oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  is  so  hardy 
that  neither  frost  nor  drought  seems  to  affect 
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it.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  ever- 
greens in  English  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  al- 
most as  common  in  shrubberies  as  the  rose.  Its 
leaves  are  poisonous  from  the  abundant  hydro- 
cyanic acid  which  they  cont^,  and  should  be 
used  with  eantion.  By  distillation  the  laurel 
water  of  commerce,  the  German  KiraekteuMer, 
and  other  poisonous  cordials,  are  obtained  from 
them.  The  fresh  leaves  are  often  employed  to 
gSve  a  flavor  to  culinary  preparations. 

CHEBSOir.    See  Kherson. 

CHERSONESirS,  or  Clierganese  (Gr.  Xcpaivi^o^), 
the  ancient  designation  for  a  peninsula.  The 
word  is  not  used  generally  of  all  peninsulas, 
and  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  re- 
garded all  such  pieces  of  land  partially  sur- 
rounded by  water  aa  we  should  now  desig- 
nate as  peninsulas,  in  that  light.  Spain,  for 
instance,  and  Italy,  they  never  seem  to  have 
looked  at  in  their  generiJ  conformation.  What 
they  generally  regarded  as  a  chersonese  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  long  narrow  strip  of 


land,  with  its  projecting  length  far  exceed- 
ing its  breadth.  Of  the  larger  peninsulas  of 
antiquity  fonr  were  known  as  chersoneses,  be- 
sides many  smaller  ones  scarcely  exceeding 
what  we  sliould  now  call  promontories  or  head- 
lands, the  latter  word  exactly  corresponding 
with  jvbat  the  Greeks  called  wtpa.  liree  of 
these  four  have  an  elongated  shape,  the  other 
being  nearly  an  irregular  parallelogram,  con- 
nected by  a  narrow  neck  with  the  mainland, 
and  all  have  narrow  straits  connected  with 
them,  which  in  two  instances  are  termed  bos- 
poH.  The  first  is  the  Thraoian  Chersonese, 
now  tlie  peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  commonly 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Chersonesiis  em- 
phatically ;  being  the  long,  naiTOw  strip  of 
land  running  out  southwesterly  from  the  main- 
land of  Thrace,  between  the  Hellespont,  now 
Dardanelles,  and  the  gulf  of  Melas,  now  of 
Saros.  Not  many  leagues  distant,  at  the  east- 
ern extremity,  is  the  Tliracian  Bosporus,  now 
the  strait  of  Constantinople.  The  second  is  the 
Tanric  Chersonese,  the  modem  Crimea,  which 
alone  has  not  the  elongated  shape,  but  is  some- 
what fashioned  into  the  semblance  of  a  trape- 
zmm  It  has,  however,  a  narrow  channel,  the 
strait  of  Yeniknie,  which  is  also  a  bospovus, 
called  the  Cimmerian  for  distinction,  across 
which,  before  the  earliest  historic  ages,  the 
Scythian  Cimmerii  are  eaid  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  a  heifer ;  as  in  later  times  the  Huns 
are  reported  to  have  been  introduced  under 
the  lame  guidance.  The  third  is  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  or  Jutland  with  the  main  part  of 
Sohleswig,  which  has  the  above  described  shape 
and  the  narrow  strmt,  probably  called  the  Cim- 
bn  Bosporus,  between  its  right  flank  and  the 
island  of  FQnen,  known  as  the  Little  Belt. 
The  last  is  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  or  Golden 
Chersonese,  tlie  modem  peninsula  of  Kalacca. 
CHEETSGl  (Anglo-Saxon,  Georten  Eye,  or  isl- 
and), a  town  of  England,  in  Surrey,  situated  on 
a  slip  of  land  between  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames  and  the  brook  from  Virginia  water, 
33  m.  S.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  9,305. 
A  stone  bridge  with  seven  arches  here  con- 
nects the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Middlesei, 
The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  the  sti-eets 
are  paved,  and  most  of  the  honses  are  of  brick, 
and  it  is  sun-ounded  by  villas.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Anne,  partly  rebuilt  in  1806,  has 
a  square  embatUed  tower  and  a  tablet  in  memo- 
ry of  Charles  James  Fox,  who  readed  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  poet  Cowley  secluded 
himself  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  so- 
called  Porch  house,  Guildford  street,  where  he 
died.  There  area  number  of  educational,  char- 
itable, and  other  institutions,  among  which  is 
one  endowed  in  1735  by  Sir  William  Perkins, 
providing  hundreds  of  children  with  education, 
and  a  number  of  them  also  with  clothing.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  malt,  flour, 
tiles,  and  bricks,  of  which  latter  articles  great 
quantities  are  made.  Vegetables  are  raised 
extensively  for  the  London  market,  and  there 
are  annual  cattle  and  sheep  fmrs,  and  weekly 
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markets.  The  town  grew  out  of  a  monastery 
founded  in  666,  and  rebuilt  in  964  ty  King  Ed- 
gar and  fie  Benediotine  monks.  So  traces  of 
tbe  abbey  exist,  and  tiie  remains  of  Henry  VI. 
were  removed  thence  to  Windsor  by  Henry 
YII.  Obertsej  was  a  capital  of  the  South 
Saxon  monarclis  during  the  heptarchy. 

CHEBDB  (in  Scripture  more  frequently  in  the 
Hebrew  plural  form,  eherubim),  a  symbolical 
figure  of  a  composite  form,  which  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  composite  mythological  Hgnres 
of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Greece,  of 
which  traces  remain  in  tlie  winged  bulls  and 
lions  of  Nineveh  and  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt. 
The  most  famous  ohembira  of  Scripture  were 
those  of  gold  placed  upon  the  cover  of  the 
ark  in  the  tabernacle,  facing  each  other,  and 
apparently  adoring  an  unseen  divinity.  In 
the  temple  of  Solomon  a  pfur  of  colossal  size 
overshadowed  the  ark  with  the  canopy  of 
their  contiguously  extended  wings.  Cherubim 
were  also  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  and 
curtains  of  tiie  building.  As  to  the  foi-m  of 
the  cherubim  in  the  temple  therebas been  much 
discussion,  with  no  definite  result,  except  a 
general  conclusion  that  the  im^es  were  in 
shape  and  arrangement  very  similar  to  the  As- 
syrian and  Egyptian  remwns  refori'ed  to  above, 
some  of  wjiieh  show  a  remarkable  agreement 
with  the  expressions  of  Scripture.  In.  the  sacred 
boats  or  arks  of  the  Egyptians  represented  on 
the  nionuinenta,  there  are  sometimes  two  fig- 
ures with  extended  wings  whicli  remind  us  of 
the  description  of  the  cherubim  "covering  the 
mercy  seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  one 
to  another."  Whether  the  symbolical  images 
were  merely  symbolical,  or  were  meant  to  rep- 
resent beings  of  actual  existence,  is  uncertain ; 
although  a  common  opinion  is  that  they  are 
ideal  representations  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Deity.  The  word  cherub  (Heb.  ferofi) 
has  been  variously  explMned  as  meaning  strong, 
great,  near,  boyhke,  carven,  and  grasping  or 
laying  hold  on.  The  last  meaning,  which  seems 

Ktferable  to  the  others,  is  chiefly  supported  by 
rst,  who  compares  the  root  of  the  Hebrew 
Jeeruh  with  ^milar  words  in  the  same  language, 
and  with  the  Sanskrit  ffribk  and  Persian  gir^ftm, 
to  seize,  Greek  ypv^,  giiffln,  and  the  Teutonic 
grip,  grmfen,  and  Greif.  The  cherubim  were 
always  made  in  pairs,  as  if  to  preclude  the 
supposition  of  an  idol  which  a  single  figure 
might  have  suggested,  and  in  an  attitude  of 
snbordination  to  a  higher  power  and  glory, 
setting  the  example  of  worship  rather  than 
receiving  it  themselves.  .  They  stood  like  the 
supporters  of  a  shield,  and  were  repeated  in 
many  places  about  the  sacred  building  like 
a  heraldic  device.  Yet,  perhaps  because  the 
priests  only  entered  the  noly  place,  and  the 
ark  was  covered  when  moved,  their  form  seei 
to  lave  been  generally  unknown  There 
m  nt    n     f    h      1  m  gua  d  ng  tl     gat 
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s  in  tbem  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy  seat  they  appear 
not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering,  Jint  as 
guardians  of  the  covenant  and  avengers  of  its 
breach.  In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  name 
cherub  is  given  to  the  winged  heads  of  chil- 
dren which  represent  angels. 

CHGREBDil,  Maria  Lil^  Carlo  ZeisUe  Salvatare, 
an  Italian  composer,  born  in  Florence,  Sept.  8, 
17B0,  died  in  Paris.  Mai-eh  IS,  1842.  He 
studied  under  his  father,  who  was  a  pianist, 
and  in  1769  under  Bartolommeo  and  Ales- 
sandro  Eelici,  also  under  Pietro  Bizzari  and 
Giuseppe  Castrucci  In  1773  he  produced  a 
mass,  which,  with  other  of  his  compositions, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  grand  duke  Leo- 
pold, who  enabled  him  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Sarti  of  Bologna,  under  whom  he  studied  from 
1778  to  1782.  As  eariy  as  1780  he  produced 
his  first  opera,  Quinto  Fahio,  at  Alessandria, 
and  in  1784  he  had  already  produced  eight 
operas  in  the  theatres  of  Italy.  In  that  year 
he  went  to  London,  but  in  1786  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris.  In  1785  he  composed  for 
the  London  Italian  opera  La  finta  prineijtesaa 
and  Giulio  SaUno  ;  in  1788  at  Turin  his  ^- 
genia  in  Avlide;  and  in  the  winter  of  ttie 
same  year  he  brought  out  his  Demophovn,  and 
in  1791  his  Lodo'Ula,  at  Paris.  The  latter 
opera  establislied  his  fame,  and  was  followed 
by  £lisa,  Midee,  L'h6Ullerie  port^gaise,  Le» 
densE  j&umSeg,  Anacrion,  and  his  ballet  of 
AcMlle  d  Scyro*.  In  1806  he  prodnced  Fanuhi 
at  Vienna;  in  1809,  Pwimalitme  at  Paris;  in 
1813,  Leg  Aberteerragm ;  in  1814,  Bayard  d 
M^ih-e»,  in  conjunction  with  Outel,  Boleldien, 
and  Nicolo;  in  1821,  Blamehe  de  Provence,  in 
concert  with  PaEr,  Boleldien,  Berton,  and 
Kreutzer;  andin  1833, jlii Jtofia.  Heexoelled 
most  in  sacred  music.  His  celebrated  mass  in 
F  for  three  voices,  his  gi-and  Reqitiem,  and  his 
Memi  saere  are  the  noblest  monuments  of  his 
genius.  Haydn  and  Beethoven  pronounced  him 
the  greatest  sacred  composer  of  the  age.  Prom 
1833  tin  his  death  he  was  director  of  Uie  con- 
servatory of  Paris,  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  from  the  date  of  its  foundation  in 
170B,  and  which  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
its  prosperity.  Among  his  pupils  were  Boiel- 
dieu,  Auber,  Garafa,  and  Hal^vy.  Cherubini 
was  never  in  favor  with  Napoleon,  but  from 
1816  to  1830  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
music  of  the  king.  Adolphe  Adam  wrote  of 
him  after  his  death  :  "  Contemporary  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Eossini,  .Clierubini 
seems  to  have  been  placed  by  nature  among 
those  great  geniuses  as  a  moderator,  whose 
wisdom  and  fii-mness  were  destined  to  counter- 
act their  eccentricities." — The  most  important 
of  Cherubini's  literary  works  iB  Methode  de  eon- 
fre-point  et  de  fugne,  published  in  1886,  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  lessons  in  strict 
composition  which  for  several  yeai-s  he  had 
given  at  the  conservatory.  He  was  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  his  profession,  and  his  in- 
dependence frequently  manifested  itself. 
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CHERDSCI,  (I  Giirman  tribe,  celebrated  for 
their  great  victory  over  the  Eomans  under 
Varus.  Tiiey  are  first  mentioned  by  C^sar, 
They  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  ffeser,  border- 
ing 8.  on  tlie  Suevi,  from  whom  they  were 
separated  by  the  Bacenis  forest,  probably  the 
western  part  of  the  Thuringian  mountains,  N. 
E.  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Longobardi,  W.  W.  on 
the  Angrivarii,  and  S,  W.  on  the  Catti.  The 
elder  Drusus  first  led  a  Roman  army  through 
their  country,  advancing  as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  but 
their  ensuing  subjection  to  the  empire  was  soon 
ended  by  the  great  Geiman  conspiracy  under 
Arminius,  and  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of 
Qaintilius  Yams  in  the  Tentobiirg  forest,  in  the 
year  9  of  the  Christian  era.  The  dissensions, 
liowever,  which  broke  out  between  Arminius 
and  Segestus,  his  father-in-law,  allowed  Ger- 
manious  to  invade  tlieir  country  in  the  years 
15  and  16.  He  defeated  Anninius,  but  .was 
soon  compelled  to  return.  In  17,  wie  Longo- 
bardi having  gone  over  from  the  le^ue  of  the 
Marcomanni  to  that  of  the  Oherasci,  Arminius 
was  victorious  over  Marbod  (Marobodous),  the 
king  of  the  Marcomanni.  After  the  death  of 
Arminins  intestine  struggles  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Oherasci:  an  ensuing  period  of 
peace  made  them  indolent  and  unwarlike,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  but  they  still  appear  as  an 
important  people  in  several  later  leagues  of  the 
Saxon  tribes,  in  whose  general  name  they  be- 
came merged.  They  are  last  mentioned  by 
Claudian,  toward  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 

CHEKTI1V,  MMlas,  a  Erench  physician,  cele- 
brated for  his  researches  into  the  nature'  and 
treatment  of  yellow  fever,  bom  at  St.  Laurent 
d'Oingt,  near  Lyons,  Oct.  e,  1783,  died  at  Bour- 
bonne-les-Baiua  in  1843.  In  pursuance  of  his 
inquiries  into  the  typos  of  fevers,  and  particu- 
larly of  typhus,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  of  Mentz,  and  formed  the  opinion 
that  typhus  is  not  eont^ons,  but  appears  so 
from  its  rapid  propagation.  In  1819,  Dr.  Lassis 
havingcontended  that  yellow  fever  is  no  more 
contagious  than  typhus,  Ohervin  determined 
personally  to  investigate  the  subject.  With 
this  view  he  set  out  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
visited  successively  Santo  Domingo,  Guade- 
loupe, Martinique,  New  Orleans,  and  Cayenne. 
During  his  five  years'  search  he  only  met  with 
the  disease  in  sporadic  cases,  never  in  its  epi- 
demic form ;  but  by  thoroughly  investigating 
these,  and  secretly  dissectii^  several  bodies,  he 
became  convinced  that  yeBow  fever  is  i 
contagions.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
made  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  but 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  great  poverty, 
writing  innumerable  papers  to  prove  tnat  yel- 
low fever  is  not  contagious,  and  that  quarantine 
regulations  neither  prevent  nor  check  it. 

<ni;KT,  PhtUpiw,  a  French  painter,  bom 
Paris,  Feb.  15.  1759,  died  Feb.  28,  1838.    J 
pousing  tiie  cause  of  the  revolution,  he  took  a 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  and  was  suc- 
oesaively  a  member  of  the  convention,  member 
of  the  first  committee  of  public  safety,  mayor 
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of  Oharonne  and  Belleville,  and  chief  of  police 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine.  Banished  by 
Bonapaite  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  did  not 
return  to  France  till  1802.  His  historical  paint- 
ings gained  tor  him  a  higli  reputation. 

CHESiPEi&E  BlI,  the  greatest  inlet  in  the 
Atlflntio  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  eaters 
Vir^ia  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape 
Henryj  and  extends  into  Maryland.  Its  length, 
following  the  curve,  is  about  200  m. ;  its  breadth 
varies  from  4  to  40  m.  There  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships  to  ascend 
the  main  bay  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Chesapeake  is  remarkable  for 
the  vast  number  of  arms  or  ^tuaries,  of  vari- 
ous dimensions  and  of  irregular  shapes,  which 
mark  the  line  of  its  shores.  Some  of  these 
serve  as  outiets  to  the  rivers  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  while  others  are  fed  by  no  perma- 
nent streams,  but  are  mere  indentations  in  the 
coast.  Southwest  of  Cape  Henry  the  rivers 
and  sounds  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  shallow, 
and  there  are  few  good  harbors ;  but  the  Chesa- 
peake forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  deep  and 
commodious  bays  which  extend  along  the 
coast,  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another, 
from  Vir^nia  to  the  fl".  E,  extremity  of  tlie 
United  States. 

Americun  authoress. 


and  sketches  appeared  in  1848.  Her  writings 
are  remai-kable  for  purity  of  diction  and  the  ef- 
fective use  of  simple  materials.  Among  them 
are:  "Dreamland  by  Daylight"' (1851);  "Isa, 
a  Pilgrimage"  (1852);  "Children  of  Light" 
(1853);  "Tiie  Little  Cross-Bearers"  (1854); 
"  The  Fisherman's  Daughter  "  (1856) ;  "  The 
Beautiful  Gate"  (1855);  "Victoria,  or  the 
World  Overeome  "  (1858) ;  "  Amy  Carr,  or  the 
Fortime-Teller  "  (1863) ;  "  Pet*r  Carradine,  or 
the  Martindale  Family "  (186S) ;  and  "  The 
Foe  in  the  Household"  (1871).  She  was  tor 
several  years  a  teacher  in  the  Packer  oollegiat* 
institute,  Brooklyn,  and  contributed  rcgmariy 
to  various  periodicals. 

CHESHIKE,  the  8.  W.  county  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, bounded  S.  by  Massachusetts,  and  sepa- 
rated from  VeiTOont  on  the  W.  by  the  Con- 
necticut river ;  area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
.27,365.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ashuelot  and 
some  smaller  streams.  The  Connecticut  is  nav- 
igable by  boats  the  whole  length  of  tlie  county. 
The  surt&ce  is  liiUy  and  beauttfully  diversified 
by  a  number  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  there  are 
some  mountains  of  conaderable  elevation,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Grand  Monadnock  and 
Ashnelot.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  river  bot- 
toms especially  are  very  Ifertile.  The  Cheshire 
and  Ashuelot  rdli'oads  traverse  tiie  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  5,369  bush- 
els of  wheat,  7,165  of  rye,  146,040  of  Indian 
corn,  104,601  of  oats,  263,791  of  potatoes, 
56,975  tons  of  hay,  63,278  lbs.  of  cheese, 
631,601  of  butter,  110,529  of  wool,  151,189  of 
tobacco,  and  227,701  of  maple  sugar.    There 
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were  3,643  horses,  7,162  mileh  cows,  8,211 
working  osen,  9,171  other  cattle,  30,237  sheep, 
and  3,493  swine.  Tliere  were  3  manufactories 
of  cotton  goods,  16  of  furniture,  4  of  sashes, 
doors,  and  blinds,  88  of  wooden  ware,  17  of 
wooUeD  goods,  68  saw  mills,  13  tanneries,  6 
carrying  establishments,  8  mannfectories  of 
imicultural  implements,  7  of  boies,  10  of  car- 
riages and  wagons,  1  of  glassware,  3  of  iron 
castings,  7  of  m^clunery,  1  of  wrapping  paper, 
and  4  of  hardware.    Oapital,  Keene. 

GBESBIEE,  or  ChetitM,  a  N.  W.  count7  of 
Ei^land,  hounded  S.  by  the  Irish  sea  and  the 
estnary  of  the  Mersey ;  area,  1,105  sq,  m. ;  pop. 
in  18TI,  561,131.  It  has  a  leyel  surface,  diver- 
Bifled  with  small  lakes  called  meres,  is  well 
wooded,  and  watered  by  the  Mersey,  Dee,  and 
Weever,  It  has  a  clayey  or  sandy  soil;  is 
one  of  the  chief  grazing  districts  of  England, 
and  noted  for  its  excellent  cheese.  Salt,  coal, 
lead,  and  copper  are  obtained  in  plenty,  and 
there  are  several  important  manufacturing 
towns  in  which  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are 
made  to  great  extent.  It  is  traversed  Ijy  nu- 
inerons  railways,  among  which  are  the  North- 
western, Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  the 
Chester  and  Crewe,  the  Cheshire  and  Midland, 
and  the  Stockport  and  Liverpool,  and  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Bridgewater  canals.  Chesh- 
ire was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Oornavii,  and 
was  made  a  county  palatine  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  renwned  almost  independent 
of  the  ci-own  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  its  palatine  courts  subsisted  to  the  reign  of 
Geot^  IV.  The  county  is  divided  into  Horth 
Cheshire,  Mid-Cheshire,  and  Sonth  Cheshire, 
each  of  which  is  entitled  to  two  members  of 
parliament.     Capital,  Chester. 

CHESHE,  Andri  dn.     See  UccaESKE. 

CHESNET,  Francis  Kiwdon,  a  British  soldier, 

S'.oueer  of  the  overland  route  to  India,  bom  at 
allyrea,  Irelwid,  in  1789,  died  Jan.  30, 1872. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1805,  became  captain 
in  1815,  projected  and  conducted  the  Euphrates 
espedition  in  1835-6,  and  was  brigadier  gene- 
ral of  artillery  in  China  in  1843-'7,  and  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  lB48-'53.  He  became  mnjor 
general  in  1855  and  a  fall  general  in  1868.  He 
wrote  "Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris"  (I860),  "Observations 
on  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Firearms" 
(1862),  "Eusso-Turkish  Campai^sof  1838-'9" 
(1854),  and  "Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Es- 
p6dition"(1868>. 

fflESS,  and  BfHie  «ra»,  common  names  of 
several  species  of  the  genus  iromug,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  gramineie,  or  grasses,  and 
tribe  feitucea  (fescue  grass,  &e.).  In  the 
wheat-raising  districts  of  the  ITnited  States  the 
name  chess  is  ^ven  particularly  to  B.  teealinus, 
which  is  also  called  cheat,  and,  from  it«  intro- 
ducer into  this  countiT'  as  a  grass  of  supposed 
value,  Willard's  bromns.  Among  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  genus  are  r  spikelets  with  5  to 
many  flowers,  panided ;  glumes  not  quite 
equal,  shorter  than  the  flowers,  mostly  keeled, 
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the  lower  with  1  to  5,  the  upper  with  S  to  9 
nerves;  theflowerslanceolate,  compressed;  the 
palete  herbaceous,  the  lower  keeled,  6-9-nerved, 
awned  or  biistle-pointed  from  below  the  tip ; 
the  upper  palea  flsally  adherent  to  the  grain  ; 
stamens  8,  styles  attached  below  the  apex  of 
the  ovary.  The  grasses  of  this  genus  are 
course,  with  large  spikelets,  generally  some- 
what drooping  when  ripe.  The  species  most 
known  in  Great  Britain  are  the  B.  erectus, 
straight,  3  to  8  It.  high ;  B.  a^er,  4  to  5  ft. ; 
B.  sterilit,  1  to  3  ft. ;  and  B.  diandrug,  rarely 
met> — Of  the  B.  seealinng,  or  chess  proper, 
specific  characters  are:  a  spreading  panicle, 
slightly  drooping;  spikelets  ovate,  smooth,  of 
a  yellowish  green  tinge,  holding  6  to  10  rather 
distinct  flowers.  The  stems  are  erect,  Emooth, 
round,  2  to  3  ft.  in  height,  hearing  4  or  5  leaves 
with  striated  sheaths;  joints  5,  slightly  hairy; 
leaves  flat,  soft,  linear,  their  points  and  mar- 
gins rough  to  the  touch.    This  plant  is  annual, 
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flowering  in  June  and  July ; 
in  which  it  is  cut  sooner,  or  otherwise  fiiils 
to  produce  seed,  it  survives,  and  matures  the 
second  year.  CSiess  is  a  source  of  annoyance 
particularly  in  grain  fluids,  most  of  all  in  those 
of  wheat,  since  it  is  difSonlt  to  separate  its 
seed,  having  nearly  the  size  hut  without  the 
plumpnessof  barley,  from  the  cultivated  grains. 
The  notion  of  many  farmers  that  wheat  which 
has  been  injured  by  ftyjat  in  the  autumn  or 
otherwise  arrested  in  its  growth  is  liable  to 
turn  to  chess,  and  thatof  otiiers  that  the  chess 
grains  themselves  never  grow,  are  of  course 
wholly  without  foundation.  Some  years  since 
the  cultivation  of  chess  as  a  valuable  grass 
for  catfle,  like  mUJet,  lucerne,  &:C-,  was  recom- 
mended by  many  persons  in  this  country,  prob- 
ably in  ignorance  of  its  really  worthless  quality, 
and  high  prices  were  charged  for  the  seed ; 
whence  doubtless  arose  its  present  wide  diffu- 
sion. It  has  been  supposed  that  by  many  who 
thus  disseminated  the  plant  it  was  mistaken 
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for  the  B.  amenaia,  the  only  species  of  'brome 
grass  at  all  suitsible  for  cultiyation,  but  which 
is  itself  now  wholly  displaced  by  more  desira- 
ble sorts  of  grasses.  In  esperiments  that  have 
been  tried  with  the  chess,  cattle  have  been 
found  to  prefer  to  it  almost  every  sort  of  fod- 
der, Eftve  oat  straw  and  corn  stalks.  It  is  the 
fai'mer'a  true  interest,  indeed,  to  keep  his  fields 
83  clear  as  possible  of  all  the  species  of  brome 
grass. — Among  the  other  species  known  in  tlie 
United  States  are  the  upright  chess  (B,  T/ieemo- 
ms),  the  soft  chess  (S.  mollis),  declared  by  some 
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anthorities  to  be  poisonons,  the  wild  chess  {B. 
Kalmii),  the  fringed  brome  grass  (B.  eiliatua), 
the  meadow  brome  grass  0.  pratenni),  and 
the  field  brome  gras8(5.  arremit).  From  this 
last  the  B.  seealinvs  is  distinguished  by  the 
spikeleta  of  the  former  havingfewer  florets,  and 
its  outer  palea  being  rounded  at  the  sammit. 

CHESS  (Ft.  ^lues,  It.  scaceo,  Ger.  Se/Uuh,  from 
Persian  ihah,  king,  the  principal  piece  in  the 
game),  the  oldest  and  most  scientific  of  sed- 
entary amusementa,  ori^nated  in  India  about 
5,000  years  ago.  Its  history  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods  r  1.  The  age  of  the  ehatu- 
ranga,  or  primeval  Indian  game,  extending 
from  its  origin  down  to  abont  the  6th  century 
A.  D.  In  the  chaturanga  the  moves  of  the 
men  were  almost  the  same  as  in  the  present 
game,  bat  it  was  played  by  four  persons,  and 
the  combatants  determined  what  piece  to  move 
by  the  throw  of  a  die.  2,  The  age  of  the 
shttranj,  or  mediieval  game,  embracing  the 
period  between  the  6th  and  16th  centuries.  In 
the  shatrauj  the  game  was  redneed  to  a  contest 
between  two  persons,  and  the  element  of  chance 
was  discai'ded.  Early  in  this  stage  of  its  his- 
tory the  game  passed  eastward  into  China  and 
Japan,  where  in  the  lapse  of  tjme  it  has  been 
considerably  modified,  and  westward  through 
Persia  and  Byzantium  into  Europe,  where  it 
became  dnring  the  middle  ages  the  favorite 
indoor  pastime  of  the  court  and  the  cloister. 
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8.  Modern  chess  includes  the  period  from  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  distinguished  by  some 
changes  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  game, 
such  as  an  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  queen 
and  bishop,  and  the  introduction  of  castling. — 
Ohess  is  now  cultivated  by  all  civilized  nations, 
and  its  theory  and  practice  have  been  investi- 
gated by  innumerable  writers  of  ability.  The 
most  prominent  are,  among  Asiatics,  Ali  Shat- 
raini,  8uli,  Damiri.  Sokwkw,  Rhazes,  Ibn  Sherf 
Mohammed,  and  Ghulam  Kassim;  and  among 
Europeans,  Jacobus  de  Oessolis,  Conrad  von 
Amrnenhusen,  Alfonso  the  Vise,  Lucena,  and 
Vicent,  before  the  close  of  the  I5th  century ; 
Damiano,  Rny  Lopez,  and  Gianuzio,  in  the 
16th  century;  Salvio,  Carrera,  Augustus  duke 
of  Brunswick,  Greco,  and  Saul,  in  the  17th 
century  ?  Bei-tin,  Stamma,  Philidor,  Del  Rio, 
Lolli,  Ponziani,  Cozio  Stein,  Zuylen  van  Nieveld, 
and  Allgaier,  in  the  18th  century;  and  Eoeh, 
Sarratt,  Cochrane,  Lewis,  Bilguer,  Von  der 
Lasft,  Bledow,  Alexandre,  Walker,  Janisch, 
Calvi,  and  Staunton,  in  the  19th.  The  poetry 
of  chess  has  been  illustrated  by  Vida,  Middle- 
ton,  Tuccius,  Kochanowski,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Cerutti,  M6ry,  D'Arblay,  Slons,  Tomlinson,  and 
others.  Sarrasin,  Frfiret^  Hyde,  Severino,  Leib- 
nitz, Jones,  Wahl,  Twiss,  Madden,  Bland,  and, 
most  thoroughly  of  all,  Forbes,  have  explored 
its  history.  The  most  famous  players  of  the 
last  400  years  have  been,  Paoli  Boi,  Leonardo 
da  Cutri,  Salvio,  Del  Rio,  and  Dubois,  of  Italy; 
Euy  Lopez  and  Serone,  of  Spain ;  Legal,  Phi- 
lidor, Deschapelles,  and  La  Bonrdonnais,  of 
France;  Cnnningham,  Stair,  Jansseo,  Sarratt, 
McDonnell,  and  Staunton,  of  England;  All- 
gaier, Bilgner,  Hanstein^Mayet,  Von  der  Lasa, 
Anderssen,  Lange,  and  Harwitz,  of  Germany ; 
Petroff  and  Eieserltzky,  of  Russia ;  SzSn  and 
Ltlwenthal,  of  Hungary;  Stein,  of  Holland; 
Stamma,  of  Syria ;  and  Morphy,  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  present  century  the  popu- 
larity of  the  game  has  lai^y  increased,  owing 
to  the  establishment  of  chess  peiiodicals,  to  the 
interest  attaching  to  public  contests  between 
great  players  or  between  different  clubs,  and 
to  the  infiuence  of  assemblies  or  conventions 
of  amateurs,  such  as  the  tournament  held  at 
London  in  1851,  and  the  congress  which  met 
at  New  York  in  1867. — Ohess  is  played  by  two 
persons  on  a  board  of  64  alternately  white  and 
black  sqnares,  each  player  having  19  men,  8 
pieces  and  8  pawns.  The  player,  having  placed 
the  board  so  that  he  has  a  white  comer  square 
at  his  right  hand,  may  place  the  white  men  as 
follows;  the  queen's  rook  in  the  left  hand  cor- 
ner nearest  him;  the  queen's  knight  in  the 
square  next  to  it ;  then  anoeesMvely  the  queen's 
bishop,  the  queen,  the  king,  the  king's  bishop, 
the  king's  knight,  and  the  king's  rook,  nntil  he 
reaches  the  right  mde  of  the  board.  The  white 
pawns  are  then  placed  on  the  8  squares  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  pieces ;  and  the  black 
pieces  and  pawns  are  to  be  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  board. 
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Tlio  following  rules  dc'ti'ntie  tlio  n 
men  and  the  laws  oi  the  game 


ot  th«  boBrd.    S.  Tl 
""  "      ■  aquBrea,  6 


lovHS  from  th«  fiqnu 


ae  oT  a  difltrei 


S.  The  UBhop  mores  diueoiially,  forward  i 
line  campo&edofBqufl»BofalJ£fl  color.  4 
ftt  pleaaore^  eltliernke  the  rook  oi-  bishop. 
one  eqatve  in  any  direction.  Alt  the  pie 
Buue alivctioflln vhlcli t1i« "  "^ 


Theklogmorea 
1  capture  lb  tbe 

iv  be  either  one  or  two 
_  la  limited  Co  one  square, 
the  right  OF  left,  one  square 
br  removing  the  eaptiu'ed 
the  Bqr~  "■ 


puntrrer  myaiMnpled  sqnaivs, 

r-  —  — Q-- 1  — . ofirhioh  plew  has  no  anch  re- 

Hlailenon. — GaatUnff  la  a  double  move  oS  tiie  king  and  rook  at 
tlie  Bime  Hme.  uistang  on  the  Mng'e  side  Is  perlDnued  by 
movh^  the  king  to  Mng'sknighf a  square  {g  1  org  8).  and  the 
king's  rook  to  king's  blahop-g  aqnareff  1  or  fS);  on  the 
-"■  -'■'-  ' ' — "■-  '-^-- ■-  •-■  hep's aquaro 


qu^'a  ^B,  by  mc^lng  the  ktog  to  qu» 
(c  1  or  c  S),  and  tile  queen's  n>ok  to  qaeen's  aqu 
i--«~~  is  permitted  to  either  player  once  anring  the  ga,. 
le  ibilnwing  conditions:  1.  fieither  of  the  caatll 
in  have  been  moved ;  2,  the  squares  between  t 
the  rook  must  be  vatsnt ;  3.  thekingmuatnot  be 
,  .,  tlio  aquarefl  upon  whieh  the  ting  and  ^^ok,  «f 
esstUng,  arc  to  etand.  mast  not  bo  commanded  by  any  of  t 
adverse  men. — When  a  pawn,  in  moving  two  steps,  past 
over  asqDareeammandMbyan  adverse  oawn.  it  mav  be  ce 
tured  by  the  a  ■ 
if  it  had  move 


i 


lare.    When  a  player  has  no  other 
ig  Hie  pawn  In  paaalug  is  eompul- 

1  to  be  a  pawn,  and  must  be  Immediate^  exchanged  fbr 
en.  a  rook,  a  hlshop,  or  a  knight,  even  thOBgb  none  of 
pleoea  may  lave  been  prevkrasty  lost.— A  man  touched 
be  moved,  md  an  "^ ' ' —  '    ' 


lUmdBi^  

hut  before  «  at  Qie  lime  the  stIacUng  move  Is  made.— The 
KlDg  Is  eheokmated  vlien  he  1b  attw&el  Iv  any  of  the  adverse 
men,  and  cannot  hi  any  way  esave  Ihxn  the  KtUk.  Check- 
mate fiidsheB  the  gsme.aid  shomd  alin^  be  audibly  sn- 
noimoed-  Bat  whenier  it  he  announoed  or  not^  the  game  Is 
equally  iron  by  the  matltig  phiyer.  So  game  oan  be  won  ex- 
tMpt  it  end  witii  a  chefftmate. — The  game  la  drawn,  or  won 
by  uelQieT  par^,  in  the  Jbllowing  cases;  J,  when  one  player 
gives  peipetual  check,  or  when  Doth  plarara  Insist  upon  a 
eontfrnul  repetition  of  the  aame  movesj  2,  when  either  king 
Is  stnlemiled,  that  la,  when  the  king  of  ime  of  the  pWere  is 
not  in  cheek  and  cannot  move  to  any  square  not  commanded 
by anadvereeman,'and whm thr^  ■J—'™"" 
man  which  can  tie  legally  moved : 
aesseeafbree  sufficient  to  effect  n 

In  recording  gam^  it  is  usual  to  stjlc  tlio 
square  upon  which  the  king  stands  the  king's 


id  whm  that  pilfer  pasaeeses  n 
""    ...     .'.,  a,  when  neither  poi 
effect  mate. 


square ;  the  one  immediatelj  in  iront,  the  king's 
second  square,  &c.  The  different  methods  of 
( oramenoing  a  game  are  etjied  openings,  and 
iiave  frequently  received  names  from  their  in- 
\entors  or  chief  illustrators.  The  moat  c( 
iipenmga  are  the  following : 

2  Kt  to  k.  B.'  3d.  a  T.  t 


!  to  Q.  B.  4th. 

■  to(i.3dorQ.B.  3d. 

©VHM  Gambit. 
>  to  K.  Mh.  1. 


1.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.  M. 


-  P.  to  K,  4th. 

IP 

o  E.  4th. 
to  k.  B.  3d. 

.P. 

o<l.B.4th. 

si. 

4,  B. 

o  k.  B.  3dl 
loQ.B.4th. 

iS 

1^ 

1.  P. 

oK.4th. 

3.  Kt 

to  E.  B.  M. 

iv. 

oK;B.4th. 
loQ.B,4th, 

If 

1.  P. 

oE.41h. 

1.  P. 

2.  Kt,  to  Q.  B.  3d. 


2 

K 

to  K.  B.  ad. 

mj,op' 

Open 

71(7 

Ka.ighe>  Ga-iibit. 

gaisrG 

umlM 

Chess  prohlems  are  positions  si , , 
occurred  at  the  ends  of  games,  in  which  o 
party  agrees  to  eheckraate  or  draw  the  game 
in  a  certain  numher  of  moves.     The  following 


.t  K.  B.  9lh,  Es.  at  K,  5lh  ai 
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11,- 

RiLOYu 

uct— k.  at  K. 
WMU  to  play  sod 

Tth,Q. 

MQ.Kt 

ad, 

.  atlt  and  E.  B.  5th. 


dotea  which,  adorn  its  annals,  In  its  venerable 
nomenclature,  which  has  been  tr3ns]nitt«d 
throngh  al!  the  changes  of  language,  from  the 
earUest  tongaes  of  the  Indo-Enropean  stock  to 
the  latest,  in  its  singular  comhination  of  idle 
amusement  and  mental  toil,  and  in  the  fascina- 
tion which  it  has  ever  exercised  over  its  vo- 
taries, chess  forms  a  remarkable  chapter  in  tlie 
history  of  the  worici.'  Monareha  like  Haroun  al- 
Eashid,  Charlemagne,  Tamerlane,  Charles  XII., 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Napoleon  I,,  and  phi- 
losophers like  Leibnitz,  Voltaire,  Eonsseau,  and 
Franklm,  have  found  delight  in  its  study  and 
pleasure  in  its  practice.  Alone  amon^  games 
its  use  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  pnesfiood 
of  all  beliefs,  Gatliolic,  Protestant,  Buddhist, 
and  Moslem.  Erudite  writers  have  illnstrated 
its  history,  and  acnte  intellects  have  elaborated 
ita  theory,  until  it  has  at  length  become  the 
subject  of  a  lai^e  and  pleasant  literature. 

CHEST.  The  human  body  being  commonly 
divided  into  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  these  again 
are  subdivided  into  head  and  face,  chest  and 
abdomen,  upper  and  lower  hmbs.  The  chest, 
then,  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk,  to 
which  are  attached  estemally  the  breasts  in 
front,  and  the  arms  and  shonlders  laterally  and 
posteriorly,  and  the  cavity  of  which  contains 
intemaliy  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  walls  of 
the  chest  are  eomposeil  mainly  of  the  ribs  and 
the  muscles  pertaining  to  the  ribs;  the  dorsal 
portion  of  the  spinal  column  completes  the 
walls  of  the  chest  behind,  and  the  sternum 
completes  them  in  front.  The  neck  connects 
the  chest  with  the  bead,  and  the  midriff  or  diar 
phragm  divides  internidly  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  cheat|  between  the  spine,  first 
ribs,  and  the  sternum,  forms  an  aperture  throngh 
which  the  trachea  passes  into  the  chest,  and 
the  great  arteries  and  veins  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  arms  pass  out  of  the  chest  from  the  heart 
and  main  vessels.  The  spaces  between  these 
vessels  and  the  bones  are  ocenpied  by  the 
(esophagus,  by  certain  nerves  and  muscles,  and 
by  what  is  termed  cellular 
The  whole  cbest  thus  forms  a  cavity  closed 


lower  portion  of  its  walls,  such  as  the  trachea, 
(esophagus,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  &c.  This 
cavity  contains  within  it  three  subordinate 
cavities,  the  middle  one  containing  the  heart 
sheathed  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  two  cav- 
ities at  the  sides  containing  me  lungs,  sheathed 
by  the  pleural  serous  membranes,  and  called 
the  pleural  cavities.  Each  lung  is  suspended, 
as  it  were,  in  its  appropriate  cavity  by  its 
bronchus  from  the  traohea,  and  by  the  trunks 
of  its   pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  which. 


bound  together  by  connective  tissue,  form  what 
is  called  the  root  of  the  lung.  Tor  the  sake  of 
easy  motion,  the  wall  of  the  cavity  is  lined, 
and  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  covered  by  a 
smooth  membrane  called  the  plenra,  the  con- 
tiguous surftces  of  which  are  moistened  with 
IB  fluid  to  prevent  friction  from  alternate 
respiratory  motions  of  the  chest  and  langs. 
liie  pleural  cavities  being  completely  closed  on 
all  sides,  no  air  can  enter  them,  but  the  lung  in 
each  cavity  communicates  with  the  external 
air  by  means  of  its  bronchial  tabes  leading  to 
the  trachea  and  larynx,  through  which  the  air 
passes,  not  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  but 
into  the  interior  of  the  lung.  In  their  medium 
state,  the  lungs  of  a  person  of  ordinary  ^ze  and 
in  good  health  contain  about  200  cnMc  mches 
of  air.  In  easy  breathing,  about  20  cubic 
inches  is  drawn  into  them  at  each  inspiration ; 
but  this  may  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  efforts  made  in  mnsonlar  exertion,  or  du- 
ring singing,  or  before  coughing.  The  limit 
which  tlie  rigidity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  seta 
to  the  elastic  collapse  of  the  lungs  is  never 
reached  in  ordinary  respiration,  and  the  lungs 
aoeordingly  ai'e  never  enlji'ely  emptied  of  air. 
CHESTES.  I.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, hounded  S.  and  S.  E.  by  Maryland  and 
Dekware,  H".  E.  by  the  Schuylkill  river,  W. 
by  Octorara  creek,  and  drained  by  French, 
Elk,  and  the  sources  of  Brandywine  creeks; 
area,  T38  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  77,805.  It 
formed  one  of  the  three  ori^ial  counties  of  the 
province  established  by  WilUam  Penn  in  1682. 
The  surface  is  much  diversified.  A  rich  lime- 
stone valley  about  2  m.  wide,  extending  from 
the  Schnylkili  to  the  Bnsquehanna,  divides  the 
county  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which 
the  southern  is  rolling  or  gently  undulating, 
with  rich  depositsofehromate  of  iron,  valuable 
porcelain  clay,  and  gneiss ;  while  the  northern 
is  rugged,  and  contains  gneiss,  sandstone,  red 
shale,  copper,  and  abundance  of  lead  and  iren. 
The  N.  W.  boundary  is  formed  by  a  low  ridge 
called  Welsh  mountain.  Besides  the  minerals 
above  mentioned,  there  are  silver,  zinc,  titani- 
um, zircon,  agate,  chalcedony,  amethyst,  sap- 
fihire,  and  beryl.  The  valley  yields  excellent 
imestone  and  marble.  Agriculture  is  carried 
to  great  perfection.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Pennsylvania .  Central  and  Waynes- 
borough  branch,  the  Vest  Chester  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  West  Chester  railroads,  and 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central 
railroad.  The  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  rail- 
road passes  along  its  H.  E.  border.  Valley 
Forge  and  Paoli,  of  revolutionary  fame,  are  in 
this  county,  which  also  contains  the  birthplace 
of  Gren,  Anthony  Wayne.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  753,803  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,640,125  of  Indian  com,  1,034,480  of  oats, 
404,363  of  potatoes,  114,898  tons  of  hav, 
2,848,243  lbs.  of  butter,  and  81,776  of  wool. 
There  were  14,086  horses,  82,670  milch  cows, 
21,816  other  cattle,  13,069  sheep,  and  28,165 
swine.    There  were  33  manufactories  of  car- 
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riages  and  wagons,  14  of  brick,  5  of  cotton  I 
goods,  6of  hubs  and  wagon  material,  ISofiron, 
1  of  naUs  and  spikes,  8  of  iron  castings,  19  of 
lime,  5  of  machinery,  36  of  paper,  10  of  woollen 
goods,  7  wool-earding  and  cloth-dresfflng  es- 
tabliahments,  99  flour  mills,  6  tanneries,  and 
23  aaw  mills.  Capit^  West  Cheater.  II.  A 
N.  county  of  South  Carolina,  bmmded  E.  hj 
the  Catawba,  and  W.  by  Broad  river;  area, 
6T0  sq.  m,;  pop.  in  1870,  18,805,  of  whom  12,- 
513  were  colored.  The  surfeoe  is  nneven,  but 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Charlotte,  Columbia, 
and  Augusta,  and  the  Sing's  Mountain  rail- 
roads traverse  it.  The  chief  prodnolSons  in 
1870  were  33,210  bushels  of  wheat,  169,379  of 
Indian  corn,  22,496  of  oats,  13,464  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  7,042  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,392  horses,  1,781  males  and  asses, 
2,560  milch  cows,  2,085  other  cattle,  1,933 
sheep,  and  6,856  swine.  Capital,  Chestorville. 
CHESI^  a  city  of  Delaware  co.,  Penn., 
situated  on  the  Delaware  river  and  on  tlie 
Philadelpiiia  and  Wilmington  railroad,  10  m. 
8.  W.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1870,  9,485.  It 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  having  been 
settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1643,  and  was  origi 
nally  called  Upland.  The  provisional  assem 
biy  was  held  here  under  the  govemTnent  of 
William  Penn  in  1682.  It  was  the  county  seat 
of  Chester  co.  until  Delaware  co.  was  organ 
ized  in  1789.  In  1871  there  were  33  schools, 
of  which  2  were  high  schools,  26  teachers,  and 
466  male  and  464  femide  pupils  in  attendance 
Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published 

CHESTER,  an  episcopal  city,  port,  and  pirha 
mentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England  cap 
!td  of  Cheshire,  and  a  county  in  itself,  situated 
on  the  Dee,  17  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Liverpool,  am' 
164  m.  N.  W,  of  London;  pop.  in  1871  •S5 
701.  It  was  a  Roman  station  caOed  Dtva  o 
Deva  Castra;  waa  known  to  the  Bntons  a 
Caer  Lleonvawr,  and  by  the  Saxons  was  atvled 
Legaacester  or  Legecester,  It  stands  i 
high  rock,  nearly  encompassed  by  the 
and  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  the 
substructure  of  which  is  probably  Eoman,  whde 
the  npper  portion  dates  from  the  time  ot 
Edward  I.  These  walls  are  in  excellent  preser 
vation,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  most  porilcl 
remdns  of  ancient  fortification  in  England 
They  are  from  5  to  8  ft.  thick,  and  on  thetf 
summit  is  a  walk  with  parapets,  from  which 
may  be  obtained  extensive  and  beautiful  views. 
The  space  which  they  enclose  is  a  parallelo 
gram,  planned  like  the  Roman  camps  with  a 
gateway  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  tn  o 
main  streets  intersecting  at  right  angks  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  These  ai'e  remarkable  for 
being  Bonk  fer  below  the  lowest  inhabited  por 
tions  of  the  houses,  and  below  the  footways, 
which  are  within  piazzas  called  rows  The 
latter  con^st  of  broad  paved  walks  underneath 
thesecond  floors  of  the  honaes,  with  balustrades 
in  Iront,  and  shops  on  the  inner  side.  There 
are  stairways  at  intervals  leading  down  to  tlie 
road.    The  dde  streets  run  at  right  angles.    A 


supply  of  water  is  obtamed  from  the  Dee      The 
town  tnntams  manv  curiuui  wcoden  dwelling 
houses ot  venerable  age  inln]     iIj    im    I  iiit 
.ting  of  which  is  St  ml      'in       i      i      n  itiil 


Wat<.rgata  B  w  Cbest 

three  gabled  buildmg  omamenttd  with  elabo 
rate  carvinc  It  is  now  occupied  bv  the  Chcs 
ter  archaiological  society  A  round  tower  con 
neotcd  with  the  oity  w^ls  bears  an  inscription 
stating  that  from  iti  summit  King  Charles  be 
held  the  defeat  of  his  armv  on  Rowt^m  Moor 
In  End  A  -tie< 


^oed  i  re  orvation  The  castle  oii^mallv  built 
by  Hngh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester  and  governor 
of  the  province  under  William  the  Conqu(,ror, 
has  been  almost  wholly  reconstructed  m  mod- 
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era  timefi,  and  is  now  usad  as  the  shire  hall, 
county  jail,  ai'morj,  and  barracks.  Near  the 
castle  a  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Dee 
with  a  single  arch  of  300  ft.  span.  The  Ches- 
ter and  Holjhead  rmlway,  which  has  here  one 
of  the  largest  stations  in  the  kingdom,  also 
crosses  the  Dee  on  an  iron  prder  bn^e.  The 
cathedral,  originaHythe  abbey  of  St.  "Werburgh, 
built  for  the  Benedictines  in  1095  by  Hugh 
Lupus,  assisted  by  St.  Anselm,  is  a  remarkable 
Oothio  sti-notare,  full  of  interesting  memorials. 
There  are  11  other  churches,  9  of  which  are 
parochial,  the  most  important  being  St.  John's 
collegiate  church,  once  considered  the  cathe- 
dral It  is  a  very  ancient  building,  and  was 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  survey.  It  was  for- 
merly partly  in  ruins,  hut  has  been  thoroughly 
restored.  The  restoration  was  commenced  in 
1868,  and  the  completion  was  celebrated  in 
Jannary,  1873.  The  arches  and  piers  of  the 
nave  are  probably  Norman ;  the  choir  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  transepts  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed at  the  reformation.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics aud  dissenters  have  a  number  of  places 
of  worship.  There  is  a  grammar  school,  found- 
ed in  the  time  of  Henry  Till.,  and  called  the 
king's  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  tJie  cathedral.  Among  the 
other  institutions  are  a  normal  college,  many 
charity  schools,  an  infirmary,  hoUse  of  indus- 
try, ^ahonses,  iinen  hall,  exchange,  nnlon 
hall,  and  commercial  hall,  mechanics'  institute 
and  museum,  a  government  school  of  art, 
library,  savings  bank,  theatre,  and  public  baths. 
There  are  three  pubHc  parks  and  a  cemetery  in 
the  environs,  and  not  far  distant  are  Saighton 
Grange,  a  carious  manor  house  once  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Werhurgh,  and  Eaton  hall, 
the  seat  of  the  niarqnis  of  Westminster.  Fa- 
mous races  have  been  held  here  trom  a  remote 
date.  Fairs  for  the  sale  of  cheese  take  place 
monthl]',  other  fairs  three  times  a  year,  and 
markets  twice  a  week.  Sliip  building,  for- 
merly on  the  decline,  has  been  revived  by 
judicious  improvements  in  the  river  Dee.  The 
manufaotnres  include  rope  and  sail  making, 
paint,  shot,  lead  pipe,  whips,  thread,  gloves, 
and  tobacco.  The  shippii^  trade  is  almost  ex- 
clusively coastwise.  The  exports  are  cheese, 
lead,  calamine,  copper  plates,  cast  iron,  and 
coal;  the  imports,  butter,  provisions,  hides, 
tallow,  timber,  iron,  hemp,  hops,  wine,  and  oil. 
Cheater  is  connected  by  the  EUesmere  canal 
with  Liverpool,  and  by  railway  with  IJverpool, 
Holyhead,  Shrewsbury,  and  Crewe.  Recent- 
ly various  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  town ;  many  new  bnildingt 
have  been  erected,  including  a  town  hall  at  t 
cost  of  $100,000,  a  market  hall,  two  extenaivt 
hotels,  and  several  chapels.  Chester  f^vea  th» 
title  of  earl  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  send: 
two  members  to  the  honse  of  commons.— Ii 
1858  was  published  in  London,  "  The  Medieval 
Architecture  of  Chester,"  by  J.  H.  Parker. 

CBiSTERFIELD.    I.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Vir- 
ginia, hounded  S.  by  the  Appomattox,  and  N, 


E.  by  James  river ;  area,  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  18,470,  of  whom  8,733  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  most  of  the  soil  poor, 
thongh  the  river  bottoms  are  fertile.  Coal  in 
found  in  large  quantities.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  raihroad  and 
Clover  Hill  branch ;  the  Richmond,  Danville, 
and  Piedmont  railroad  passes  through  the  N. 
part.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  46,- 
408  bushels  of  wheat,  150,485  of  Indian  com, 
74,475  of  oats,  and  194,510  of  tobaeco.  There 
were  926  horses,  1,580  milch  cows,  1,083  other 
cattle,  2,122  sheep,  and  6,693  swine.  There 
were  5  manafactories  of  cotton  goods,  2  of 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  5  dour  mills,  1 
manufactoiy  of  iron  castings,  1  of  prepai-ed 
husks,!  of  twine,  1  of  wooden  ware,  1  tannery, 
and  3  saw  mills.  Capital,  Chestcrileld  Court 
House.  IL  A  N.  E.  coun^  of  South  Carolina, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  Lynch's  creek,  N.  E.  by  Great  Pedee  river, 
and  drained  by  a  number  of  small  streams; 
area,  868  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,584,  of  whom 
4,309  were  colored.  It  is  mnch  diversified  by 
hills  and  valleys,  and  fertile  near  the  streams. 
The  Cheraw  and  Darlington  r^lroad  passes 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  21,931  bushels  of  wheat,  118,129  of  Indian 
corn,  23,550  of  oats,  19,949  of  peas  and  beans, 
52,733  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,467  bales  of  cotton, 
and  10  hhds.  of  sugar.  There  were  604  horses, 
2,600  mileh  cows,  5,678  other  cattle,  3,39B 
sheep,  and  18,316  swine.  Capital,  Chesterfield 
Conrt  House. 

CHESTERFIH.D,  a  town,  parish,  and  munici- 
pal boroi^h  of  Derbyshire,  England,  situated 
on  the  Midland  railway,  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Hipper  and  Rother,  30  m.  N.  of  Derby  ; 
pop.  in  1871,  11,426.  It  is  tolerably  well 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  wa- 
ter. The  houses  are  of  brick  or  stone,  irregu- 
larly but  substantially  built,  and  roofed  with 
tiles  or  elates.  The  parish  church,  a  Grothic 
building  of  the  13th  century,  with  a  twisted 
spire  230  ft.  high  covered  with  lead,  two  other 
churches,  a  new  and  an  old  town  hall,  various 
chapels,  a  handsome  school  honse  for  a  free 
grammar  school  founded  under  Elizabeth,  alms 
houses,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, are  the  chief  buildings  of  note.  The  man- 
ufactures are  lace,  silk,  gingham,  and  earthen- 
ware. Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  malt, 
and  there  are  cool  mines,  quarries,  and  smelting 
furnaces  in  the  vicinity.  The  Chesterfield  canal 
connects  the  town  with  the  river  Trent. 

CKESTEBFIELD,  PhlUp  MranSURhope,  fourth 
earl  of,  born  in  London,  Sept.  32,  1694,  died 
March  24,  1773.  He  was  edncated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  early  entered  public  life,  having 
been  elected  to  tiie  house  of  commons  before 
he  was  of  age.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he 
became  an  earl  in  1726,  and  in  the  following 
yearwfls  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  in  1728 
was  sent  ambassaidor  to  Holland,  where  he  re- 
niiuned  fonr  years.  He  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor a  second  time  to  Holland  in  1745,  but  re- 
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turned  in  a  few  weeks,  to  assume  the  Ticeroj- 
alty  of  Ireland,  where  he  diatrnguishod  him- 
self by  a  Ann  and  enlight«iied  administration. 
George  II.  reodled  him  from  Ireland  in  April, 
1746,  and  appointed  liim  principal  secretary  of 
state.  He  retired  from  official  life  in  1748,  bat 
still  coDtinned  to  g^ve  attention  to  public  affdrs 
until  iuunrable  deafne^  canaedhim  to  pass  into 
private  life.  In  1761  he  introduced  into  par- 
liament, together  witli  the  earl  of  Macclesffeld, 
the  bill  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  in 
favor  of  which  he  made  an  elaborate  and  oon- 
vincii^  speech.  He  vae  remarkable  for  spark- 
ling wit,  elegant  manners,  solid  talents,  and 
attention  to  business.  Besides  his  fame  as  a 
diplomatist  and  a  statesman,  he  has  a  reputa- 
tion  as  the  anthor  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
letters  on  a  large  range  of  social,  philosophical, 
literary,  and  pditical  topics,  written  to  his  son, 
and  puhlisli^  after  his  death  by  that  son's 
widow.  Their  moral  tone  is  low,  their  chief 
object  being  to  inculcate  a  refined  selfishness, 
hot  they  contain  many  valaable  suggestions  on 
manners.  A  collection  of  his  letters  to  other 
individuals,  and  of  his  speeches  and  miscel- 
laneous writings,  has  been  pablishcd,  full  of 
wit,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  tersely  ex- 

fressed  views  of  the  public  men  of  Europe, 
he  best  editions  of  Lord  Ohesterfleld's  lettera 
and  miscellanies  are  by  Lord  Kahon  (London, 
1845  and  1853). 

GBESTERFIfXn  ISIET,  an  arm  branching 
from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  Hudson  bay,  British 
America,  250  m.  long,  and  25  m.  across  at  its 
widest  part.  It  receives  the  waters  of  several 
rivers,  and  oontdns  numerous  small  islands. 

CHiSTHMJ-STBEfrr  (Sason,  Cmeeemtre),  a 
parish  and  village  of  England,  county  of  Dur- 
ham, on  a  Roman  military  road,  and  near  an 
ancient  Roman  station,  6  m.  N",  of  the  city  of 
Durham;  pop.  of  the  parish  in  1871,  38,387. 
Its  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Outhbert, 
whose  remains  are  said  to  have  rested  here  for 
118  yeare  before  their  removal  to  Durham,  and 
to  St.  Mary,  is  an  impowng  Gothic  building, 
with  a  handsome  tower,  and  a  spire  156  ft. 
high.  It  contains  the  stone  effigies  of  the  lords 
of  Lumley,  14  in  number,  from  Lynlpii,  the 
Sason  founder  of  the  &n»ily,  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  The  see  of  a  bishop  was  removed 
hither  from  Lindisf^ne  about  880,  and  remained 
till  995,  when  the  prelate  and  clergy  were  ex- 

Selled  by  the  Danes.  The  bishopno  was  then 
sed  at  Durham.  The  village  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  contains  manufactories  of  rope,  naUs, 
and  tiles.  There  are  coal  mines,  brass  and  iron 
works,  com  mills,  paper  mills,  fire-brick  yards,a 
steam  engine  manufactory,  and  a  productive  salt 
spring  in  the  vicinity.  Kear  here  also  are  Lum- 
ley casfie,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Soarborough, 
Lamhton  hall,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Durham, 
and  Bavensworth  castle.  The  first  mentioned  is 
an  interesting  building,  snpposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  14tii  century. 

niESTNITT  (emtanea  tmca,  Linn. ;  castanea 
vulgaris,  Lamb.),  a  large  and  handsome  tree, 


CHESTNUT 

valuable  both  for  its  timlwr  and  fruit,  and 
growing  wild  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Its  foliage  is  ample  and  graceful,  with  long 
patulous  boughs ;  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  ser- 
rate with  pointed  teeth,  and  smooth  and  green 
on  both  sides;  clusters  of  sterile  flowers  in 
long,  cream-colored,  cylindrical  catiins;  and 
fertile  flowers  two  or  three  togetherin  an  ovoid 
prickly  involucre  at  the  base  of  the  catkins. 
There  is  no  corolla ;  the  calyx  is  5  or  6  lobed, 
placed  on  the  suraiuit  of  the  8-7  celled  ovary, 
and  enclosing  5-20  stamens,  and  8-7  hi-istle- 
shaped  stigmas;  the  nut  is  ovoid,  coriaceous, 
and  farinaceous.  The  chestnut  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  forest  trees,  and  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  oth- 
er masters.  It  is  common  in  the  forests  of 
southern  Europe  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  At- 
lantic, preferring  deep  sandy  soils  and  the  sides 
of  mountains,  and  avoiding  marshy  regions. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  found  by  tJie  liomans 


first  nt  Castanea,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Feneus,  whence  the  fruit  was 
named  by  them  Castanea  ntix.  Some  of  the 
oldest  and  lai^st  trees  in  the  world  are  of  this 
species.  One  of  the  most  famous  is  that  on 
Mount  Etna,  which  has  often  been  described 
by  travellers,  and  can  be  seen  fi'om  Aci  Reale. 
It  is  160  ft.  in  circumference,  and  has  a  hol- 
low trunk,  the  interior  of  which  serves  as  a 
retreat  for  shepherds  and  their  flocks.  It  is 
called  the  hundred-horse  cliestnut,  from  a  tra- 
dition that  Joanna  of  Ari^on  once  visited  it, 
accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  of  Catania,  and 
that  the  whole  party  found  protection  beneath 
it  from  a,  sudden  stonn.  One  of  the  oldest 
chestnut  trees  in  England  is  at  Tortworth,  in 
Gloucestershire,  which  was  a  boundary  mark 
in  the  reign  of  King  John;  and  in  France 
there  is  a  remarkable  one  at  Sancerre,  which 
is  believed  to  be  aijout  1,000  years  old,  and  is 
still  very  productive.  The  chestnut  fumishea 
an  excellent  and  durable  timber,  which  has 
been  tliought  to  bo  the  material  of  the  roof  of 
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■Westminster  abboy,  and  of  the  cliurch  at  Groat 
Yarmouth,  erected  in  the  r^ga  of  William 
Rufus;  bnt  the  wood  of  twth  those  buildings  ia 
more  probably  a  species  of  oak.  The  fruit  is  eat- 
en either  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  or  is  ground 
into  meal,  and  puddings,  catea,  and  bread  made 
from  it.  It  abounds  espeoially  in  France,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura, 
the  Pyreneea,  and  the  Alps;  and  of  the  numer- 
ous French  varieties  the  most  esteemed  is  the 
maTTOn  The  American  cheitnut  has  eonie 
timea  been  aeparated  hyra  the  European  as  a 
diftmct  specie*  bnt  upon  maufficient  grounds 


rt  is  also  used  for  tlio  commoner  k;md  of  cigar 
boxes.  The  European  cheatout  was  introduced 
into  Virginia  by  Jefferson  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.— There  is  a  smaUer  American 
species,  the  chinquapin  nut  (eastanea  puimla, 
Miohaus),  found  from  Ohio  to  southern  Penn- 
sylvania, growing  from  6  to  30  ft.  high,  having 
its  leaves  whitened^Jowny  undemeatli,  and  a 
solitary  nut  not  half  ao  large  as  the  common 
chestnut  and  very  aweet  and  agreeable  to  eat. 
— An  intu  ion  of  the  bark  of  the  chestnut  has 
been  occasionally  employed  in  medicine.  Ita 
action  ii  that  of  a  moderate  astringent  and  tonic, 
but  it  has  never  been  much  naeil 

CHFTIH.    See  Leopard. 

IHEFAUEB,  Hlchd,  a  French  political  econ- 
fmist  bom  in  Limoges,  Jan.  18,  180G.  He 
studied  at  the  polytechnic  and  the  mining 
schools,  and  wis  appointed  en^neer  in  tlie  de- 
partment of  Le  iNord.  After  the  revolution 
of  July  1830  he  joined  the  disciples  of  Saint 
■^imon  anl  was  intrnated  with  the  editorship 
of  their  official  organ,  the  Globe.  He  partici- 
pated m  all  the  proceedings  of  the  apoatles  of 
.1, j^,j]j  anJshsred  the  penalties  they  in- 


curred, bemg  aentenced  to  a  year's  impris 
ment    but  he  was  leniently  dealt  with  by 


It  has,  however,  smaller  and  sweeter  nuts.  It 
is  found  in  rocky  or  hilly  woods  from  Maine  to 
Michigan  and  Kentucky,  and  ita  wood  is  chiefly 
in  esteem  for  posts  and  rails  to  construct  fences. 


the 


States  by  M  Thiers,  then  minister  of  c.  _ 
meroo  to  mvestigate  the  American  system  of 
radroads  He  arrived  in  New  York  toward 
the  end  of  1832,  travelled  during  two  years 
o\  er  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  and 
published  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a 
series  of  letters  in  tiie  Journal  de»  DebaU, 
which  were  in  1836  collected  under  the  title 
of  Lettres  *ur  VAmiriqwe  dii  Nord.  Another 
work,  De»  inlerSts  maUrielt  en  ^ance,  which 
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_.,., _  838,  ft  brilliniit  sketch  of  the  in- 
ternal improvements  planned  by  M.  Mole,  was 
received  with  eqaal  favor.  In  1840  Chevalier 
entered  the  council  <^  state  and  the  supeilor 
board  of  agriculture  and  trade,  succeeded  M. 
Eossi  in  the  professorship  of  political  eoonomj 
at  the  college  de  France,  and  a  few  months 
later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  en- 
gineer of  mines.  In  his  BUtoire  et  description 
aes  mim  de  eominunicaticn  a/ux  Stats  Unis  (3 
vds.,  1840-'42),  he  gives  ft  full  ftooount  of 
American  railroads,  witli  a  view  of  their  in- 
fiaence  upon  social  intercourse.  His  lectures 
at  the  collie  de  France  became  very  popular, 
and  he  continued  his  contributions  to  the  Jow- 
nal  des  Debate.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  by  tiie  department  of 
Aveyron;  bnthis  free-trade  doctrines  prevent- 
ed his  reelection.  He  became  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  free-trade  party,  advocating  his 
opinions  in  occasional  pamphlets  in  the  JDebafa 
and  in  the  Meoue  deg  Dews  Mondes.  In  the 
latter  periodical,  after  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  opposed  the  doctrines  supported  by  Lonis 
Blanc  in  the  conferences  at  the  Lusemhonrg ; 
the  papers  directed  against  the  socialist  apostle 
were  entitled  Question  des  travailleuTS,  and 
had  their  complement  in  the  Lettres  sur  Vor- 
ganisation  dii  travail,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bibats.  This  contest,  in  which  Chevalier 
evinced  anti-revolutionary  sympathies,  caused 
his  dismissal  from  his  prtrfessorship  dnring  the 
proviMonal  government ;  but  he  afterward  re- 
gmned  official  favor,  and  was  reinstated  in  his 
chair  at  the  collie  de  France,  and  his  seat  at 
the  council  of  state.  In  1851  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sciences.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  universal  exposition  of  1865  in  Paris,  and 
was  president  of  the  French  division  of  the 
jury  at  the  exhibition  in  London  in  1863.  In 
1860  he  assisted  Mr.  Cobden  in  negotiating  the 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Eng- 
land; and  the  same  year  he  was  appoint^ 
senator,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussion  of  important  subjects  relating  to 
finance  and  industry.  To  him  was  intrusted 
the  publication  of  the  official  report  on  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  articles  exhibited  at  the  univer- 
sal exposition  of  188T  in  Parte,  and  he  wrote 
the  introduction,  in  which  the  entire  subject 
of  modem  indastry  is  philosophically  treated. 
This  was  published  in  1868  under  the  title 
ExposiiiQn  uimerselle  de  1807  A  Paris,  rap- 
ports dv,  jury  international.  In  186G  he  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  to  investigate  tlie 
state  of  agriculture,  and  in  1869  was  made 
president  i^  the  international  league  of  peace. 
Beddes  the  works  already  mentioned^  he  has 
published  Uisthme  de  Panama,  suvei  d'wn 
aperfu  mi/r  PistAme  de  Suez  (1844) ;  Za  l&terte 
aux  Miats  Unis  (1848);  Examen  du  syithae 
eommereial  eonnu  sous  le  mym  de  systime  pro- 
fecfewr  (1851) ;  Queetiom  politigues  et  soeiales 
(1852);  La  q-aestion  de  Vor  (1853);  IM  la 
hai^e  pi'obahie  de  Par,  &c.  (1857);  L'expedi- 


CHEVERUS 

tion  dv.  Mexique  (1862) ;  Le  Mexiqve  aneien  et 
moderne  (1 808) ;  Cours  d'Sconomie  politique  (3 
vols.,  1843-50 ;  new ed.,  1866) ;  and  La  guerre 
et  la  crise  europeerine  (18S6).  Many  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English. 

CHETERUS,  Jean  Lonls  iwe  nudctaie  Ufehvre 
de,  a  French  prelate,  the  first  RomaA  Catholic 
bishop  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bom  at  Mayenne,  Jan. 
28, 1T68,  died  atBordenn3,Julyl0, 1886.  Af- 
ter completing  his  classical  and  theological 
studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in 
1790,  and  ofUciated  for  some  time  hs  a  curate  at 
Mayenne;  but  on  his  refusal  to  take  the  oatli 
ordered  by  the  assembly,  he  went  to  England, 
and  became  a  teacher  of  French  and  mathe- 
matics in  a  private  Protestant  school.  In  1795 
he  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  and  joined 
the  Catholic  mission  at  Boston.  The  members 
of  that  church  were  then  but  few  in  nomber ; 
his  well  directed  efforts  gathered  new  adhe- 
rents, while  his  affability,  simple  and  winning 
manners,  fluency  of  speech,  and  inexhaustible 
benevolence,  made  him  popular  even  among 
other  religious  denominations.  From  Boston 
he  went  to  Newcastle,  Maine,  where  he  foimd- 
ed  a  Catholic  church,  and  spent  three  months 
in  missionary  labors  among  tlie  Indians  on  the 
Penobscot  river,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Passa- 
maquoddy  bay.  He  was  recalled  to  Boston, 
where  the  ydlow  fever  was  then  raging  witli 
gi-eat  severity,  and  gave  renewed  evidence  of 
courage,  devotion,  and  benevolence,  which  ex- 
tended to  all  persona  without  distinction  of  creed. 
"When  he  opened  a  subscription  for  the  building 
of  a  Catholic  church  in  Boston,  he  found  as- 
sistance among  Protestants,  President  John  Ad- 
ams heading  the  list.  In  1808  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Pins  vll.  first  bishop  of  Boston,  and  was 
consecrated  as  such  notwithstanding  his  en- 
treaties and  objections.  He  continued  to  at- 
tend to  the  humblest  duties  of  the  ministry, 
and  to  visit  every  year  the  Penobscot  Indians. 
After  living  in  Boston  for  nearly  80  years,  he 
was  recalled  to  France  by  Louis  XVIII.,  who 
in  1823  appointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Mon- 
tauban.  The  vicinity  of  that  town  having 
been  devastated  by  a  flood,  the  bishop  opened 
his  residence  as  an  asylum  to  all  the  sutferers. 
His  popularity  throughout  France  became  at 
least  equal  to  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  America. 
A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  arehbishop- 
rio  of  Bordeaux,  he  was  appointed  to  that  of- 
fice, and  was  at  the  same  time  created  a  peer 
of  France  by  Charles  S.  His  career  at  Bor- 
deaux was  signalized  by  the  establisliment  of 
several  charitable  institutions.  When  the  chol- 
era broke  out  in  that  city  his  palace  was  i^in 
turned  into  a  hospital,  and  ftt  the  entrance  lie 
caused  to  he  inscribed  the  words,  Maison  de 
gecours.  Be  was  also  instrum^tal  in  calming 
the  exasperation  of  the  people,  who  attributell 
the  disease  to  poisoning.  On  tne  revolution  of 
July  he  lost  his  rank  as  peer  of  France,  and  de- 
clined receiving  it  back  at  the  hands  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  had  no  taste  for  offices  or  hon- 
ors of  any  kind,  but  could  not  prevent  the  king 
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from  soliciting  for  him  the  dignity  of  cardinal, 
towiiioii  he  was  appointed  Feb.  1,1836;  but 
he  died  of  apoplexy  within  less  than  six  months. 
Two  tfanslatjons  of  his  life  bj  M.  Hamon  of 
St.  Snlpice  (under  the  name  of  J.  Huen-Du- 
bourg)  have  appeared  in  the  United  States. 

CHETES,  Lugin,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  at  Eocky  River,. S.  C,  Sept.  17, 1776,  died 
at  Oolnmbia,  June  25, 1857.  He  received  little 
early  education,  but  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1800,  and  rapidly  attained  eminence.  In 
1808  he  was  elected  from  Charleston  to  the 
general  assembly,  of  which  body  he  became  a 
leader.  He  waa  a  representative  in  congress 
from  1811  to  1816,  and  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  party  which  carried  the  declaration  of 
war.  His  speech  on  the  merchants'  bonds  iu 
1811  was  admired  both  for  its  ability  and  elo- 
quence. He  wa^  chairman  of  the  naval  com- 
mittee in  1813,  and  of  the  committee  on  ways 
and  means  in  1813,  and  constantly  opposed  the 
restrictive  system.  When  Henry  Olay  was  sent 
88  commissioner  to  Ghent,  Mr.  Cheves  succeed- 
ed him  as  speaker  of  the  house,  being  elected  by 
the  federalists  combined  with  the  auU-restric- 
tioii  democrats  over  Felis  Gmndy,  the  candi- 
date of  the  strict  administration  party.  He  re- 
tained this  office  till  1815,  and  not  one  of  hia 
decisions  was  reversed  by  the  house.  The  bill 
for  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  bank  in 
1815  was  lost  by  his  vote.  He  voted  first  to 
make  a  tie,  and  then  gave  a  second  and  cast- 
ing vote  to  defeat  it.  Declining  a  reelection 
to  congress  after  the  close  of  the  Vfar,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  tlio  superior  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law  of  South  Carolina.  The  national  bank 
Laving  been  rechartered  in  1816,  that  institu- 
tion under  ii^udtcious  management  had  become 
hard  pressed  and  was  on  the  verge  of  stoppage 
in  1819,  when  Cheves  was  elected  president  of 
its  board  of  directors.  By  a  rigorous  system 
of  retrenchment,  and  by  making  credits  only 
upon  BufQoient  securilJes,  the  bank  was  saved, 
and  specie  payment  maintained  at  tbe  princi- 
pal centres  of  commerce.  Eesigning  this  ardu- 
ous office  after  three  years,  he  became  chief 
commissioner  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  for 
settling  some  of  its  provisions.  He  returned  to 
South  Carohna,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
hia  plantation,  and  though  retaining  his  interest 
in  public  affairs,  declined  to  accept  public  of- 
fice. Although  as  early  as  1830  he  had  fevored 
a  withdrawal  of  the  South  from  the  Union,  lie 
was  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  nnllifioation  of 
1833.  Though  advocating  a  southern  confede- 
racy, he  opposed  the  unsupported  action  of  a 
single  state  as  suicidal.  In  1850  he  became  a 
delegate  to  the  Nashville  commercial  conven- 
tion, and  in  1852  waa  a  member  of  the  state 
convention  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  he  ex- 
erted his  induenoe  against  the  idea  of  sepa- 
rate state  secession.  As  a  literary  man  he  if 
known  not  only  by  his  speeches,  but  by  many 
occasional  letters  and  reviews.  He  was  buried 
with  public  honors  in  the  Magnolia  cemetery, 
near  Charleston. 
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CHETIOT  mLI^  a  mountain  range,  extend- 
ing about  3S  m.  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  between 
Northumberland,  England,  and  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland.  They affordgoodpasturageforsheep, 
and  give  their  name  to  a  fine  breed  of  that  an- 
imal They  were  the  scene  of  many  bloody 
battles  between  the  Scotch  and  English,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  that  immortaUzed 
in  the  celebrated  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase." 
Cheviot  peak,  15  m.  E.  of  Jedburgh,  is  2,677 
ft.  high. 

GHETKEUL,  HkAd  Eng^e,  a  French  chemist, 
bora  at  Angers,  Aug.  31, 1786.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  the  central  school  of  An- 
gers, he  studied  chemistry  under  Vauqnelin  in 
Paris,  and  afterward  took  chai'ge  of  the  labora- 
tory of  that  chemist.  In  1810  he  became  pre- 
parator  of  the  chemical  course  in  the  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  in  1813  profesaor  in  the 
lycfie  Charlemagne.  In  1824  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  dye  works  and  professor  of 
special  chemistry  at  the  Gobelins,  where  he 
distjnguished  himself  by  important  researches 
on  colors.  In  1826  he  became  a  memljcr  of  the 
noademy  of  sciences,  and  in  1830  auocoeded 
Vauquelin  as  professor  of  applied  chemiatry  in 
the  museum  of  natural  history.  He  was  after- 
ward made  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London 
and  president  of  the  society  of  agricnlture.  In 
1851  he  waa  awarded  a  premium  at  the  London 
industrial  exhibition  for  the  benefit  his  labors 
had  conferred  on  indastry,  and  in  1852  he  re- 
ceived irom  the  socJety  for  the  en'oouragement 
of  useful  inventions  the  prize  of  13,000  francs 
for  his  work  Beekereheg  ^imiques  sur  les  eorpt 
graa  d'origine  animale,  which  had  been  pno- 
liahed  in  1823,  and  which  is  yet  of  high  value, 
its  suggestions  having  given  rise  to  the  manu- 
facture of  stearine  candies,  and  to  the  use  of 
oleic  acid  in  the  preparation  of  wool  for  cloth. 
Another  work  of  his,  on  sanitary  influences, 
introdaoed  the  practice  of  charring  the  interior 
of  water  casks.  He  was  a  member  of  the  in- 
ternational jury  at  the  universal  exhibition  of 
1851  in  London,  and  of  1855  in  Paris.  He  was 
appointed  director  of  the  museum  of  natural 
history  for  five  years  in  1864,  and  again  in 
1869.  Besides  many  articles  on  scientific  sub- 
jects in  the  Bictionnaire  dm  eeienceg  natu- 
reUes.  the  Journal  dei  SatianU,  and  other  peri- 
odicals, he  has  published  numerous  works, 
among  which  are ;  Lefons  de  ehimie  appliquee 
d  la  temture  (1828-'31) ;  He  la  lei  du  eonfrmte 
gvnmltani  dm  e<mlewr»  et  de  raggortement  dea 
dbjeU  eolorUt  (1839) ;  I>e»  eoidmre  et  de  leur» 
appUeatioTts  awx  arts  indmtriels  d  I'aide  des 
eerelea  ehroTiiatigueg  (1864) ;  GeimdSrationa 
sur  VMttoire  de  la  parlie  de  la  mededne  qvi 
BOiieeme  la  prmcriptian  dm  remMes  (1865) ; 
and  SUtoire  del  eemaaig»anee»  ehimiqiees,  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1886.  Many 
of  these  works  have  been  translated  into  various 
European  languages.  He  has  also  contributed 
many  important  papers  to  scientific  societies, 
and  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  86,  was  still  lecturing 
on  chemistry. 
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CHETRECSE,  Jlarie  d«  Koban  Hontbazw,  duchess 
de,  a  Frenuh  woman  ocltbrated  for  her  beauty, 
wit,  and  intrigaea,  born  in  December,  1600, 
died  at  Gagtiy,  near  Ohelles,  Aug.  12,  IBTS. 
When  scarcely  17  yeara  old  she  married  the 
duke  de  Laynes,  grand  constable  of  France, 
who  died  four  years  afterward.  She  next  be- 
came the  wife  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  duke  de 
Ohevreuse.  A  great  friend  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
she  incurred  the  hatred  of  Richelieu,  and  became 
BO  obnoxious  to  him  that  he  determined  f«  have 
her  arrested;  but,  made  aware  of  his  project, 
she  assumed  man's  attire,  crossed  the  Somme  by 
swimming,  and  fled  to  England.  For  years  she 
was  an  exile  ftwn  Franee,  and  Louis  XIIL  had 
been  inspired  by  his  minister  with  such  fear  of 
her  nnoontrollable  spirit  and  cunning,  that  in  his 
will  he  forbade  her  return  to  France.  Anne 
allowed  her  to  return,  however,  but  the  queen's 
coldness  induced  the  duchess  again  to  leave  the 
court.  Afterward  she  engaged  in  new  plots 
ag^st  Mazarin,  mostly  acting  in  concert  with 
the  cardinal  de  Retz,  and  was  once  more  com- 
pelled to  leave  France.  Her  intriguing  spirit 
outlived  her  beauty,  and  she  wandei-ed  through 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  England,  still 
plotting  against  her  enemies. 

CHEWINK,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the 
gronnd  robin  or  towhee  buntii^  {pipilo  ery- 
thropAtAatmiu,  Vieill.),  from  its  naaal  note.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  oifringillidm  or  finches, 
and  the  genas  inoludea  seirerat  speoies.  The 
ehewink  is  about  8J-  inches  long,  the  wing  3f, 
and  the  tail  a  little  over  4  inches.  Tlie  upper 
parts  generally,  head  aad  neck  all  round,  and 


upper  part  of  breast,  are  glossy  black,  sharply 
denned  against  the  pare  white  which  extends 
to  the  vent,  but  is  bounded  on  the  sides  and 
nnder  the  wings  by  light  chestnut;  wings  and 
tail  black  marked  wltli  white;  iris  red,  as  the 
specific  name  imphes.  The  bill  is  stout  and 
curved,  the  feet  large  with  strong  curved  claws, 
and  the  tail  considerably  longer  than  the  wiugs. 
The  female  is  brown  where  the  male  is  black. 
It  is  a  common  bird  in  America  east  of  the 
Missouri,  generally  seen  upon  the  ground  among 
low  hnshes ;  its  song  is  sweet  and  mellow.  The 
nest  is  oa.  the  ground,  in  a  small  hole  made  for 
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the  purpose,  and  the  four  to  sis  eggs  are  pale 
flesh-colored,  with  dark  spots.  Two  or  three 
broods  are  raised  in  a  season.  Similar  species 
are  found  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  in 
California,  and  in  Mexico.  The  food  consists 
of  worms  and  insects,  in  the  search  for  which 
it  seems  so  entirely  absorbed  that  it  may  be 
very  closely  approached.  It  goes  south  in  Oc- 
tober, returning  in  the  spring. 

CHEIMNE,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Nebraska, 
bounded  W.  by  Wyoming  and  S.  by  Colorado, 
and  intersected  by  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  the 
Platte ;  area,  about  6,000  ea.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
190.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad  runs  E.  and 
W.  through  the  S.  portion.     Capital,  Sidney. 

CHEYEHSE,  the  capital  of  Wyomu^  territory 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Laramie  county,  situated 
on  the  Union  Pacifio  railroad,  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  the  temtory,  516  m.  by  rail  W,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  1,360  m.  E.  of  Sacramento,  Col. ;  pop. 
in  1870, 1,450;  in  1878,  about  3,600.  The  city 
is  built  on  a  broad  open  plain,  about  6,000  ft. 
above  the  sea;  Crow  creet,  an  affluent  of  the 
South  Platte,  winds  around  it  on  two  sides. 
The  land  rises  sUghtly  toward  the  west,  while 
towai-d  the  east  it  gi'adually  though  impercep- 
tibly declines.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  Idd 
out  at  riglit  angles  with  the  railroad.  The 
Denver  Pacific  riulroad  connects  it  with  Den- 
Tcr,  Colorado,  106  m.  distant.  Fort  D.  A. 
Eussell  is  situated  2J  m,  N.  W,  of  Cheyenne, 
andPort  Russell  depot  about  half  way  between 
them.  The  depot  is  used  for  storing  and  dis- 
tributing the  government  supplies  for  -Forts 
Laramie  and  Fetterman  on  the  North  Platte 
and  the  Indian  agencies  N.  of  the  city.  About 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  freight  are  annually  sent  to 
those  points  from  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
at  Cheyenne.  The  principal  pnblie  building  is 
the  brick  court  hons&  with  an  iron  jail  and 
jailer's  residence  attached,  which  cost  110,000. 
The  two-story  brick  public  school  house  cost 
$12,000,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of  70 
scholars.  There  are  about  60  business  houses, 
representing  the  ordinary  branches  of  trade. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  of  saddles  and 
moss  agate  jewelry,  the  stone  being  found  in 
lai^  quantities  in  the  territory.  The  machine 
and  repair  shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
are  exten^ve.  The  first  national  bank  of  Chey- 
enne has  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There  are 
several  hotels,  a  small  theati'e,  two  newspapers 
issuing  ddly  and  weekly  editions,  and  Congre- 
gational, Episcopal,  Methodist^  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches. — Cheyenne  was 
settled  in  the  summer  of  1867,  when  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  first  reached  the  point.  At 
one  period  there  were  6,000  inhabitants  in  the 
place  and  vicinity,  but  as  the  road  was  extended 
west  the  floating  population  migrated  with  it. 
In  the  fell  of  1869  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
business  part  of  the  city  was  burned,  involving 
a  loss  of  1500,000,  but  it  was  speedily  rebuilt. 

CBEYENNES,  a  nation  of  Indians,  being  with 
the  Blackfeet  the  most  westerly  tribe  con- 
neof«d  with  the  great  Algonquin  family.   They 
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wore  formerly  settled  on  tlio  river  Chajenne  or 
Cayenne,  a  branuh  of  the  Red  river  of  the 
North,  from  which  they  were  driven  by-  the 
Sions.  They  then  retreated  beyond  tlie  Mis- 
souri below  the  Warreconne,  where  their  for- 
tificatioua  were  long  viable.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  oentnry  they  were 
driveit  west  to  the  Cheyenne  river  near  the 
Blaok  Hills,  and  here  they  were  found  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1803.  Acquiring  horaea, 
they  become  prosperous  and  active,  carrying 
their  raids  as  far  as  New  Mexico.  In  1823 
their  numbers  were  estimated  at  ^350.  In 
1835  Gen.  Atkinson  made  the  first  treaty  with 
them  at  the  mouth  of  Teton  river,  establish- 
ing friendship  and  regulating  trade,  bnt  fixing 
no  limits.  They  were  then  at  peace  with 
the  Sions,  and  warrit^  witli  the  Pawnees,  Kan- 
sas, and  other  tribes.  Dissensions  arose,  and 
the  nation  separated,  one  part  remaining  with 
the  Ogallala  Sions,  and  with  them  wresting 
Powder  river  and  Tongue  river  valleys  from 
the  Absarokas  or  Crows;  (he  other  moving 
south  to  the  Arkansas,  where  they  joined  the 
Arapahoes.  In  1847  they  were  estimated  at 
5,300.  By  the  treaty  of  Fori;  laramie  in  1851 
the  northern  Oheyenues  agreed  to  aUow  roads 
to  be  run  through  their  territory,  and  arrange- 
ments were  also  made  with  the  southern  band. 
Other  treaties  followed,  often  hastily  made 
and  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Indians,  to 
whom  they  were  explained  through  a  Sioux 
interpreter,  and  never  fully  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  government.  The  multiplicity 
of  treaties  and  constant  change  of  plans  ex- 
cited distrast  In  the  minds  of  the  Indians  and 
led  to  many  troubles.  The  failure  to  carry  ont 
the  treaty  of  1861  caused  a  bad  feehng,  and 
hostilities  were  begun  by  the  attempt  of  some 
United  States  troops  to  disarm  a  southern  Chey- 
enne party  in  consequence  of  a  vague  com^aint 
that  animals  had  been  stolen.  The  Ohey- 
ennes  were  for  the  first  time  arrayed  against 
the  whites,  but  negotiations  were  on  foot  when 
Col.  Chivington  of  Colorado,  Nov.  29, 1864,  at- 
tacked the  Sand  Creek  village  and  massacred 
about  lOO  Oheyennes,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  war  that  followed  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  government  $30,000,000,  and  some  ac- 
counts say  $40,000,000.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  constant  trouble.  Treaties  were  made 
in  1666  and  1867,  each  giving  different  limits. 
In  1865  the  southern  band,  except  a  part  known 
as  the  Dog  Soldiers,  agreed  to  go  on  a  reserva- 
tion. In  1867  Gen.  Hancock  burned  the  vil- 
lage of  these  last  on  Pawnee  iork,  and  another 
war  began,  in  which  Gen.  Custer  defeated 
them  at  Washita,  killing  Black  Kettle  and  37 
others,  two  thirds  women  and  ohOdren.  This 
war  cost  the  lives  of  800  soldiers  and  settlers. 
The  northern  band  continued  peaceable,  al- 
though urged  by  the  Sioux  to  join  them  against 
the  whites  in  1865.  In  fact  these  Oheyennes 
submitted  to  insults  hard  for  an  Indian  to  bear, 
and  gave  warning  to  the  troops.  They  re- 
newed treaties  of  peaee  in  1866  and  1868.  The 
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Cheyeimes  are  now  (1873)  in  three  bodies  in 
all  eases  mixed  with  Arapahoes,  on  Milk  river, 
Montana,  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Canadian, 
and  a  small  band  apart. — In  person  the  Ohey- 
ennes are  a  fine  race,  exceedmg  in  stature  all 
the  tribes  of  the  plains  except  the  Osages. 
They  are  generally  rich  in  horses  and  are  great 
horse  dealers.  The  attempts  to  educate  tiiem 
have  not  met  with  much  aucooss,  the  school 
report;  of  1871  showing  only  eight  pupils,  al- 
though the  tribe  must  number  3,500  souls. 
Their  language  is  extremely  difficnlt  to  learn. 

CBETHE,  flMTgc,  a  British  physician,  bom  in 
Scotland  in  1671,  died  at  Bath  in  1743.  He 
was  intended  for  the  chnrch,  bnt  devoted  him- 
self to  medicine,  and  gained  a  high  reputation 
by  his  writings,  of  which  he  published  a  great 
number.  Hb  most  popular  work  was  a  treatise 
on  the  "English  Malady,"  that  is,  on  spleen, 
vapors,  hysterics,  and  hypochondriacal  diseases 
in  general,  with  a  minute  account  of  his  own 
case  (London,  1733). 

CHElNEUi,  Pttnds,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  Oxford  in  1008,  died  at  Preston,  Sus- 
ses, in  1665.  He  entered  Oxford  university  in 
1633,  and  at  first  took  orders  in  the  church  of 
England,  but  in  1640  sided  with  the  parliament, 
and  in  1643  was  made  one  of  the  assembly  of 
divines.  In  1646  he  was  one  of  the  delegation 
to  convert  the  university  of  Oxford  to  the 
parliamentary  cause,  and  m  1648  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  Lady  Margaret  professorship 
of  theology  in  that  university,  and  also  of  the 
presidency  of  St.  John's.  But^  unable  to  retain 
them,  he  retired  to  the  living  of  Petworth, 
where  he  remained  until  the  restoration. 
Cheynell  had  previously  published  a  work  en- 
titled "The  Rise,  Growth,  and  Dangers  of 
Socinianism,"  in  which  he  had  violently  ac- 
cused Ohillingworth,  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
others,  of  Socinian  tendencies.  After  the 
death  of  Chillingworib  he  published  a  book 
entitled  "  GhUUngwortki  WorUmaa  ;  or  Sick- 
ness, Heresy,  Death,  and  Burial  of  WiDiam 
OhilliDgworth  "  (1644). 

CH&ZT.  L  AntolDe  L^ourd  de,  a  French 
orientalist,  bom  at  NeuUly,  Jan.  15,  1773,  died 
in  Paris,  Sept.  8,  1833.  In  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  learned  commission 
who  were  to  accompany  Bonaparte  to  Egypt, 
but  was  prevented  from  continuing  in  the  ex- 
pedition by  illness,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  attached  to  the  cabinet  of  oriental  M88.  in 
the  national  library.  In  1815  a  chair  of  San- 
skrit was  created  for  him  at  the  coll^  de 
Prance,  and  in  1810  he  became  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  inscriptions.  Hia  most  impor- 
tant works  are;  Med^nxrun  et  Leila,  trans- 
lated ttom  the  Peraian  of  Jami;  Yadjanadatla 
Sadha,  an  episode  translated  from  the  Sanui- 
yama;  and  La,  reconnatisanee  de  Sakountala,  a 
drama  of  Kalidasa.  This  last  publication,  ^v- 
ing  for  the  first  time  the  text  with  an  elegant 
translation,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Asiatic  society  of  Paris.  His  papers  in  the 
Journal  d«s  Simante,  the  Journal  Atiatiqve, 
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and  the  Mhnoires  of  the  academy  of  iDacrip- 
tiona  are  also  important.  Among  the  mami- 
seripts  whici  he  leftwerea  Chrmtomathie per- 
aaae,  a  Oh^^estoToathie  ianscrite.,  a  Grafmrnaire 
lanaerite,  and  a  Vbeaivlaire  samerit,  praerit 
ef  franpaU.  II.  WlbdHbe  GhristUtne  Ttn,  a 
German  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  horn 
in  Berlin,  Jan.  36, 1783,  died  Jan.  38, 1856,  She 
wBB  a  granddaughter  of  Anna  Lnise  Karsch, 
and  a  daughter  of  Karoline  Lnise  von  Klenke, 
both  anthoressea.  In  1799  she  was  diroreed 
from  her  first  husbraid,  and  in  1802  found  an 
asylnmin  the  house  of  Mme.de  Oenlis  in  Paris, 
and  graduail^  secured  a  competency  aa  a 
writer.  She  was  married  to  M.  da  Ohfizy  in 
1805,  and  in  1810  a  voluntary  separalaon  took 
place,  after  which  she  went  to  Germany,  where 
she  fonnd  an  influential  friend  in  the  prince  of 
Balberg,  and  where  in  1813  she  displayed  great 
zeal  for  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers.  The 
latter  part  of  her  life,  during  which  she  tiecame 
blind,  was  spent  chiefly  in  Switzerland.  She 
wrote  the  libretto  of  Weber'sopera  .^ryiimtAe, 
many  poems  and  novels,  besides  works  descrip- 
tive of  French  society,  and  a  bii^apby  of  her 
mother,  which  she  pnblished  under  the  name 
Ilelmina.  Bertha  BorntrSger  has  published 
her  memoirs  under  the  title  Uhmergemenm  (3 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1868).    HI.  Wlthcloi,  son  of  the 

S receding,  bom  in  Heidelbei^,  March  21, 1806, 
led  in  Vienna,  March  13,  1865.  He  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Munich,  but  devoted  himself 
to  joumalisni  and  literature,  and  wrote  many 
novels,  besides  Erinne/Fungen,  (3  vols.,  Sohaff- 
hausen,  1863-'4). — A  younger  brother  of  Wil- 
helm,  Mas,  apainter,  died  inHeideIbergial846. 
GHUPAS,  the  southernmost  state  of  tbe  Mex- 
ican republic,  bounded  W.  W.  by  Vera  Ornz,  N. 
by  Tabasco,  N.  E.  by  Yucatan,  E.  and  8.  E.  by 
Gnatemala,  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  andW. 
byOi^aca;  area,  about  17,000  sq.m.;  pop.  about 
300,000,  the  greater  part  Indians  and  mestizos. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  cordillera  of  the  Sierra  Ma- 
dre,  and  watered  by  several  rivers,  chief  among 
which  are  the  Chiapas  or  Tabasco,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Cuchumatanes  in  Central 
America,  and  flowing  N.  W.  through  the  state 
and  N".  E.  through  Tabasco  to  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico ;  the  TJsumasinta,  which  also  rises  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
by  three  mouths ;  and  the  Teapa.  These  are 
navigable  to  an  inconsiderable  estent.  The 
lake  of  Chiapas,  or  more  correctly  Tepancua- 

fian,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state^  is  18  m. 
ang  and  3  m.  wide,  and  abounds  m  crabs ; 
and  the  Lai^o  de  los  Istotes,  in  the  same  region, 
affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  fish,  and 
is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  soni'ce  of  the 
Usamadnta.  There  are  several  other  lakes  of 
smaller  dimensions.  The  ounce,  puma,  wild 
cat,  a  species  of  deer,  the  flying  squirrel,  wild 
bog,  I'oreupine,  ant-eater,  armadillo,  two  spe- 
cies of  monkey,  the  otter,  and  the  black  bear 
are  common  in  Chiapas.  Among  the  insects 
may  be  mentioned  the  tarantula,  centipede, 
scorpion,   and   a  few  other*  almost  equally 
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Among  the  birds  are  black  and 
gray  eagles,  owls,  peaoocliS,  moekiug-birds, 
woodpeckers,  carpenter  birds,  and  a  great 
variety  of  small  song  birds.  Timber  suita- 
ble for  all  purposes  is  abundant ;  as  are  also 
annotto,  fustic,  logwood,  dragon's  blood,  and 
other  dyewoods.  Cotton  grows  well,  and  to- 
bacco, vanilla,  pepper,  ginger,  aniseed,  coffee, 
tea,  and  India  rubber  are  produced.  Jalap, 
sarsaparilla,  colpachi  (possessing  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  quinine),  and  other  medi- 
cinal products  are  found  in  large  quantities. 
Indigo  and  cochineal  are  no  longer  produced. 
The  manufactures  are  limited  to  the  weaving 
of  some  very  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths, 
and  to  the  distillation  ot aguardiente,  or  brandy, 
Irom  bran,  which  spirit,  being  exempt  from 
excise  duties,  is  extensively  consumed,  espe- 
cially by  the  indigenous  inhabitants.  This  state 
is  remarkable  for  numerous  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  and  monuments,  those  of  Palenque  being 
the  most  noteworthy.  (See  Paxknqce.)  Two 
stones  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue,  about  a  yard 
long  and  two  thirds  of  a  yard  in  width,  one  of 
which  has  an  inscription,  are  still  standing,  and 
are  objects  of  adoration  to  tlie  Indians.  There 
is  hardly  any  commerce,  and  there  is  almost 
an  entire  lack  of  passable  roads.  Capital,  San 
Crist6bal. 

CHUKIMONTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  30  m.  W.  of  Syracuse;  pop.  about 
7,200.  It  stands  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain 
range  estooding  between  CastrogioTanni  and 
Noto,  and  the  former  Capuchin  convent  com- 
mands one  of  the  finest  views  in  Sicily.  The 
town  has  a  well  preserved  feudal  castle.  The 
vicinity  produces  good  wine. 

CUURl,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province 
and  15  m.  W.  of  Brescia,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oglio ;  pop.  about  10,000.  It  lias  a  hand- 
some collegiate  church  and  a  public  library, 
and  considerable  trade,  especially  in  silk.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  ruined  w^all,  and 
many  Roman  remains  are  found. 

GHIlKOSCtiRO,  an  Italian  word,  sometimes 
rendered  in  English  by  the  term  "  clear-ob- 
scure," which  is  used  in  painting  to  designate 
the  distribution  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
picture  in  such  a  manner  that  the  objects  may 
be  naturally  and  eflfectively  relieved  from  one 
another.  It  comprehends  all  the  lights  and 
darks  of  a  picture,  and  particularly  refers  to 
their  arrangement  in  masses  on  opposite  sides. 
Corregrio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Gior^one,  and 
particularly  Rembrandt,  were  the  chief  masters 
of  the  art  of  chiaraseuro. 

GHIATAKI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Gmoa,  situated  on  the  gulf  and  30  m.  S.  E. 
of  Genoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sterla, 
and  on  the  Genoa  and  Sarzana  railway;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  has  narrow  streets,  open 
Gothic  arcades,  substantial  houses  of  remark- 
able architecture,  picturesque  towers,  and 
handsome  churches.  It  contains  a  Franciscan 
convent^  a  hospital,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  public  library,  and  agricultural  and  artistic 
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associations.  There  are  manufacturca  of  iace, 
twist,  and  cabinet  ware,  and  anchovy  flshoriea ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  good  quarries  of  marble 
and  slate. 

CHUTENNA  (anc.  GUtenna),  a  town  of  N. 
Italy,  in  the  province  and  20  m.  W.  IT.  W.  of 
Sondrio,  on  the  Maira;  pop.  about  3,500.  It 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ehsetian  Alps,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  well  bailt.  The  baptistery  of  one  of  its 
chnrehes  is  remarkable  for  some  interesting 
antiquities  and  specimens  of  mosaic  work  exe- 
cuted in  bones.  A  castle,  a  town  hall,  and  a 
hospital  are  the  other  chief  bnildii^.  The 
tewn  derives  its  importance  ft^m  its  situation 
on  the  Spiagen  road,  the  great  tioronghfare  of 
trade  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  with  both 
which  countries  it  has  an  active  commerce.  It 
manufactures  paper,  beer,  for  which  the  town 
is  noted,  wine,  anuantlins  cloth,  pottery,  and 
silk,  the  last  being  the  staple, 

CUICIWLE.    8ee  Cioa.oolb. 

CHICAGO,  the  principal  city  of  Illinois,  capital 
of  Cook  county,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
tjie  northwest,  and  the  fifth  in  population  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  situated 
on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  18  m.  K. 
of  the  extreme  8.  point  of  the  lake,  at  the 
month  of  the  Chicago  river,  715  m.  in  a  direct 
lino  ff.  by  H".  of  New  Tork,  690  m.  N.  W.  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  260  m.  H.  N.  E.  of  St 
Louis.  Dearborn  observatoryj  SJ  m.  S.  and 
4  m.  E.  from  the  court  house,  is  in  lat.  41°  BO' 
1"  Jf.j  Ion.  10°  83'  40-8"  W.  from  Washington. 
The  site  of  the  business  portion  is  693  ft.  above 
sea  level,  and  14  ft.  above  the  late ;  it  was 
ori^ally  much  lower,  but  has  been  filled  up 
fi-om  3  to  9  ft.  since  1856.  It  is  an  inclined 
plane,  rising  toward  the  west  to  the  height 
of  38  ft.,  giving  slow  but  sufficient  drmage. 
The  city  stands  on  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  prairie  stretching  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  S.  W.  and  N.  WIthm  the 
city  limits  tlie  W,  shore  of  the  late  extends 
nearly  N.  and  8.  One  eighth  of  a  mile  S.  of 
the  court  house  a  bayou,  called  the  Chicago 
river,  extends  westward  about  five  eighths  of 
a  mile,  then  divides  into  the  North  and  Soutl^ 
branches,  which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
lake  shore  aboBt  two  miles  in  each  direction. 
Tlie  South  branch  turns  S,  W".  and  tlien  W. 
The  river  and  its  branches,  with  numerous 
slips,  afford  a  water  frontage  of  38  m.,  of 
which  24  are  improved,  without  including  the 
lake  front,  on  which  an  outer  harbor  is  now 
(187S)  in  process  of  construction.  Connected 
with  the  South  branch  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which  extends  fa 
the  Illiaois  river  at  La  Salle.  Formerly  this 
connection  was  by  means  of  a  lock ;  bnt  recent 
improvements  have  effected  a  continuous  flow 
of  water  from  the  lake  through  the  river  into 
the  canal.  The  city  extends  N.  and  S.  along 
the  lake  about  8  m,,  and  westerly  from  the 
lake  about  5  m.,  embracing  an  area  of  about 
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35  sq.  m.  The  main  river  and  its  branches 
divide  the  city  into  three  natnral  parts,  legally 
known  as  the  North,  Sonth,  and  West  divisions, 
which  are  connected  by  33  bridges,  and  by 
two  stone  tunnels  under  the  river  bed.  The 
South  division  embraces  the  territory  S.  of  the 
main  river  and  E.  of  the  South  branch,  5,363 
acres ;  the  North  division  comprises  3,588  acres 
N.  of  the  river  and  E.  of  the  North  branch ; 
while  tlvat  portion  of  the  city  W.  of  tlie  two 
branches,  comprising  15,104  acres,  extending 
from  the  N.  to  the  S,  extremity  of  the  city, 
constitutes  the  West  division.  Great  improve- 
ments have  recently  been  made  by  dredging 
the  river  and  constructing  docks,  wharves, 
and  slips  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels. 
The  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  com- 
modious, bnt  has  required  frequent  dredging 
and  several  extensions  of  the  north  pier  to 
keep  out  accumulations  of  sand  brought  down 
by  a  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  lake  current,  which  have 
made  fully  100  acres  of  new  land  on  the  N, 
side  of  the  pier.  Extending  E.  into  the  lake, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  is  a  .pier  about 
3,000  ft.  long,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a 
lighthouse.  There  is  also  a  pier  extending 
into  the  lake  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  Along 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  S.  of  the  river,  extends 
a  magnificent  line  of  breakwater  more  than 
two  miles  long,  constructed  by  the  Illinois 
Central  rmlroad  company.  The  inside  line  of 
the  works  8.  of  Randolph  street,  for  about  a 
mile,  was  originally  about  400  ft.  from  the 
shore;  but  most  of  that  apace  has  since  been 
filled  in,  and  the  great  union  depot  was  built 
on  a  portion  of  the  space  thus  reclaimed. 
Other  great  harbor  improvements,  to  afford 
increased  facilities  for  commerce,  are  now 
(1873)  in  progress.  The  improvement  of  the 
North  Chicago  dock  company,  begnn  in  1887, 
comprises  a  brea];water  500  ft.  long,  extending 
N.  from  the  north  pier.  From  the  N.  extrem- 
ity of  this  breakwater  another  will  run  W. 
1,600  ft.  to  the  shore.  The  space  thus  closed 
win  be  devoted  to  commodious  ship  channeb 
and  docks.  By  means  of  an  appropriation  by 
congress  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  was 
begun  in  1870,  extending  from  the  sonth  pier 
900  ft.  E.  into  the  lake,  as  far  as  the  north 
pier,  leavmg  a  passage  of  600  ft,  between  the 
two  piers  for  entrance  to  the  harbor.  From 
the  E.  extremity  of  this  breakwater  another 
line  4,000  ft.  long  extends  8.,  connecting  with 
stiU  another  line  running  3,400  ft.  W.  to  the 
breakwater  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 
The  basin  thus  enclosed  comprises  275  acres, 
the  entrance  to  which  wi]l  be  by  an  opening 
600  ft.  wide  in  the  N.  side.— The  first  census 
of  Chicago  was  taken  in  1837,  when  the  city 
contained  4,170  inhabitants.  The  population, 
as  reported  by  the  federal  census,  has  been : 
in  1840,  4,853;  1850,39,963;  1860,113,173; 
1870,  398,977.  Of  the  total  population  in  1870, 
154,420  were  of  native  and  144,557  of  foreign 
birth ;  295,281  were  white  and  3,696  colored. 
Of  the  foreigners,  63,818  were  bom  in  Ger- 
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many,  8S,fl88  in  Ireland,  10,037  in  England, 
4,197  in  Scotland,  565  in  Wales,  6,374  in  Nor- 
way, e,lE4  in  Sweden,  1,243  in  Denmark,  1,236 
in  Switzerland,  1,418  in  France,  and  8,648  in 
British  America.  There  were  59,4S7  families, 
with  an  average  of  5'08  persons  to  each,  and 
44,620  dwellings,  with  an  average  of  6'7  per- 
sons to  eaoh.  The  number  of  perBona  engaged 
in  ail  daases  of  ocenpations  was  112,960,  of 
whom  5S8  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  43,063 
in  pergonal  and  professional  services,  29,806  in 
trade  and  transportation,  and  40,568  in  luasu- 
faotures  and  mechanical  and  raining  industries. 
According  to  a  local  estimate,  the  population 
was  834,370  in  1871,  and  364,377  in  1873. 
— The  climate  of  Chicago  is  highly  fevorable 
t  comf  Jrt  and  health  The  preva  Img  wind 
for  the  year  and  especially  durmgtl  e  summer 
IS  S  W     The  me  n  temperature  for  th      1  i  en 


months  ending  with  September,  1872,  was 
46-7°,  and  the  total  rainfall  38-71  inches.  The 
death  rate  per  tlionaand  inhabitants  in  1872 
was  27-6,  while  that  of  New  York  was  32-64, 
Pliiladelphia  26-84,  Boston  30-89,  Cincinnati 
20-3,  New  Orleans  30-6,  and  San  Francisco 
16-9.  The  rate  for  Chicago,  however,  was 
higher  than  in  any  preceding  year  except  1866, 
when  it  was  33-23.  It  was  24-53  in  1870,  and  - 
31-46  in  1871.— The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
with  streets  generally  80  ft.  wide,  and  many 
of  them  from  3  to  7  m.  in  lentcth,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  principal  thorongh- 
fiires  extend  N.  and  8.  In  1873  there  were 
584  m.  of  streets,  of  which  94  were  improved; 
72  m.  were  paved  with  wooden  blocks,  5  with 
cmlers  7  w  th  gravel  3  with  'itone  and 
m  were  macadamized  The  streets  are  w  II 
l>,hle<Iwth  gas  ands  wlel      tl   Ihl  n    of 


sewers  Chicag  w  ■»«  formerly  ntted  as  he  ng 
a  c  ty  of  wooden  bn  Id  ngs  and  very  low  iite 
Aboit  to  I  rick  structures  were  ere  ted  pre 
vious  to  1852.  The  bricks  were  made  from 
excavations  in  the  river  and  slips ;  25,000,000 
were  used  in  1854,  and  50,000,000  in  1856. 
About  the  same  time  a  beautiful  stone  was  in- 
ti-oduced  from  Athens,  20  m.  distant,  on  the 
canal,  since  called  Athens  marble.  It  was  ex- 
tensively used,  being  nearly  white,  soft  when 
cut,  but  hardening  by  exposure.  In  the  great 
fire  of  1871  this  mm'ble  cmmbled  before 
the  fiiry  of  the  flames,  and  since  then  many 
of  the  business  structures  are  built  of  less 
hesntifnl  hut  more  durable  sandstone.  Iron 
is  now  much  used,  and  the  fire  limits  in- 
clude all  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  city, 
within  which  no  wooden  buildings  may  be 
erected.  After  the  fillir^-in  process  was  under- 
taken, the  principal  buildii^  were  r^sed  to 


the  new  grade  wh  leblocks  lenf  Ifteduj  at 
once  by  nnme  ousjicks  rew«  and  kept  t  the 
required  he  git  by  sold  masonry  lad  wlile 
"the  buildings  wei-e  in  mid  air  above  tlie  work- 
men. Before  the  Are,  a  strip  of  land  along 
the  lake  shore,  from  a  quarter  to  three  eighths 
of  a  mile  wide  and  1 1  m.  long,  embraced  the 
finest  residences  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs, 
Lakeview  and  Hyde  Park.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  this  section  was  covered  with  costly  resi- 
dences and  grounds.  Michigan  and  Wabash 
avenues  were  especially  devoted  to  the  homes 
of  the  wealthy.  The  business  portion  was  in 
the  South  division,  and  extended  from  the  river 
S.  to  Harrison  street,  embracing  an  area  of 
about  three  fourths  of  a  square  mile.  Here 
were  nearly  all  the  banks,  the  principal  hotels 
and  theatres,  the  leading  wholesale  establish- 
ments in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  many 
large  manufactories,  chiefiy  of  clothing  and 
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boots  and  shoes.  Along  tlie  river  and  its 
braucLes  wore  extensive  lumber  yards,  with  im- 
mense qnanttties  of  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles ; 
dooka  covered  with  eoal  and  wood;  extensive 
depots,  grain  elevators,  and  flooring  mills;  to- 
ward the  north  were  distilleries,  slaughter 
houses,  and  ship  yards,  and  toward  the  south 
numerous  packing  houses.  For  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  from  the  harbor 
were  nnmerous  railroad  tracks  for  the  accom- 
modation of  three  important  lines,  centering 
iu  the  great  central  depot  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
street,  W,  of  the  Junction  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  river  were  extensive  founderies  and  ma- 
chine shops.  The  principal  baildings  of  the 
city  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire,  their 
renewal  is  now  (1873)  in  progress.  The  cus- 
tom house  and  post  ofBce  will  cost  abont 
$3,600,000,  and  the  new  court  house  abont 
$3,000,000,  both  exclosive  of  the  ground,— 
Chicago  has  a  magnificent  system  of  public 
parks,  authorized  in  16S9,  and  laid  out  and 
partially  improved  previous  to  the  fire,  after 
which  the  work  proceeded  more  slowly.  There 
are  ax  parks,  a^regating  nearly  1,900  acres, 
which  are  connected  by  a  cordon  of  boulevards 
250  it.  wide,  extending  around  the  three  land 
sides  of  the  city,  with  a  drive  on  the  late  shore. 
These  give  33  m,  of  straightforward  driving, 
besides  the  roadways  around  the  park.  Within 
the  northern  limits  of  the  city  is  Lincoln  park, 
containing  230  aores,  with  a  broad  front  upon 
the  lake,  'From  tho  N.  end  of  this  park  a 
boulevard  3^  m.  long  extends  W.  to  Humboldt 
park,  which  contains  193i  aores,  lying  1^  m. 
N.  and  S-J  m.  W.  from  the  court  house.  About 
2  m.  S.  of  Humboldt  park,  connected  by  a  simi- 
lar boalevard,  is  Central  park,  an  irregular  tract 
of  land  nearly  a  mile  long  from  N,  to  8.,  and 
containing  ITl  acres,  the  middle  line  of  which 
lies  on  Madison  street,  4}  m.  from  the  court 
house.  From  this  park  the  Douglas  boulevard 
rnns  8.  three  fourths  of  a  mile  and  E.  seven 
eighths  of  a  mile  to  Donglaa  park,  which  con- 
tains 171  acres.  From  this  another  boulevard 
runs  S.  ii  m.,  thence  E.  4J  m.,  to  the  northern 
of  two  parks  in  the  South  diviaon.  The  South 
parksystem comprises  1,055  aores.  ThetTortb- 
ern  or  Western  park  contains  8T2  acres,  lying 
between  Blst  and  60th  streets.  From  the  8. 
end  of  this  park  an  avenue  of  great  breadth 
extends  eastward  a  mile  to  the  E,  division  of 
another  park  embracing  593  acres,  with  a  front- 
age of  1'6  ra.  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  South 
5 ark  system  embraces  about  14  m.  of  interior 
rives  and  80  m.  of  walks.  The  scheme  com- 
prehends the  extension  of  a  pier  into  the  lake 
about  1,100  ft.  to  protect  a  harbor  on  the  south 
which  will  connect  it  with  a  series  of  meander- 
ing lakes  in  the  interior.  The  parka  of  the 
South  division  are  outside  the  city  limits,  in  the 
towns  of  Hyde  Park  and  Lake.  The  three 
parks  near  the  W.  limits  of  the  city  are  sup- 
plied with  water  fhim  artesian  wells.  Besides 
those  included  in  this  system,  there  are  several 
smaller  parks. — Chicago  has  water 
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tion  with  a  vast  area.  The  lakes  alone  have 
some  8,000  m.  of  coast  line.  Steamers  and 
vessels  of  the  largest  class  trade  with  all  ports 
on  Lake  Superior,  bringing  in  copper  and  iron 
ores  from  the  ranidly  developing  mines  of  that 
region.  TheWellandcanal,betwoenLakesErie 
and  Ontario,  admits  vessels  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  Montreal,  where  they  connect  with  steamer 
lines  to  Europe.  Other  canals  give  communi- 
cation with  Sew  York  and  the  interior  of  Now 
England.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a 
canal  for  vessels  of  1,000  tons  burden  from  the 
head  of  Georgian  bay  to  Toronto,  which  would 
materially  facilitate  the  lake  commerce  of 
Chicago,  In  Oie  snmmer  of  1856  the  Dean 
Richmond  was  loaded  with  wheat  at  Chicago, 
which  she  discharged  at  the  docks  in  Liver- 
pool ;  and  several  other  vessels  have  since  made 
direct  connection  with  European  ports;  but 
this  operation  was  seldom  profitable,  owing  to 
the  great  difference  between  the  requirements 
of  fresh  and  saltwater  navigation.  Transfer 
at  Montreal  to  ocean-built  vessels  is  found  to 
be  much  cheaper ;  and  the  long  cherished  idea 
of  European  traffic  without  transfer  is  now 
abandoned.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal 
connects  Chicago  with  La  Salle,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Ilhnois  river,  which  fells 
into  the  Mississippi.  Work  on  tliis  canal  was 
commenced  July  4,  1836,  and  finished  in  1848, 
after  a  suspension  of  two  years  due  to  financial 
embarrassments.  It  is  96  m,  long,  with  15 
locks;  the  highest  level  was  13  ft.  above  the 
lake.  During  18e9-'70  the  canal  was  deepen- 
ed by  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  $3,251,- 
621 ;  the  highest  26  m.  being  cut  down  to  &i 
ft.  below  the  ordinary  water  level  of  Lake 
Michigan.  This  gives  improved  navigation, 
and  also  carries  off  the  aew^e  of  the  city  to- 
ward the  Illinois  river  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an 
hour,  and  dmws  with  it  enough  water  from 
the  lake  to  keep  the  current  clean.  Tho  canal 
is  usually  navigable  from  tho  middle  of  April 
to  the  latter  part  of  November, — The  first  line 
of  railroad  (toward  Gdena)  was  commenced 
in  1847.  In  1850  there  were  43  m.  of  connect- 
ing line.  In  1853  the  city  was  connected  with 
the  east  by  the  Michigan  Southern  in  February, 
and  tho  Michigan  Central  in  May.  It  now  has 
rdlroad  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
continent  by  four  ffnnk  lines  to  the  east,  sis 
to  the  west,  bridging  tbe  Missisdppi  and  con- 
necting with  the  Padlic  states,  two  south- 
ward to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  southwestern 
states,  and  two  nortliward  to  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  In  addition  to  these,  with  nnmerous 
branch  lines  and  connections,  a  dozen  other 
roads  are  now  seeking  admission  to  the  city. 
More  than  10,000  m.  of  railroad  are  directly 
tributary  to  Chicago,  with  annual  gross  receipts 
of  nearly  $100,000,000,  and  annual  profits  of 
$40,000,000;  p- bile  350  trains  enter  and  leave 
daily,  giving  700  arrivals  and  departures.  The 
principal  lines  entering  the  city  in  1873  were 
as  follows:  the  Chicago  and  Korthwestem;  the 
Illinois  Centra] ;  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and 
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Pacific;  tJio  Cliicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy; 
the  Cliicago  and  Aiton ;  the  Michigan  Central ; 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  the 
Rttsbnrgh,  Fort  Wajiie,  and  Chicago;  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis;  and 
the  Chicago,  Danville,  and  Vinoennes.  The 
rwlroad  depots  were  formerly  much  eoat- 
tered;  bnt  the  policy  of  reconatruction  leans 
toward  the  concentration  of  the  raiboad  busi- 
ness into  three  grand  union  depots — one  on 
the  lake  shore,  one  on  the  south  side  near  the 
river,  and  the  third  in  the  West  or  North  divi- 
sion, with  a  circular  railroad  on  the  outskirts, 
conneetii^  all  the  lines  that  enter  tlie  city. 
Ample  facilities  for  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  city  are  afforded  by  three 
lines  of  street  railroads  in  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares, and  numerous  lines  of  omnibuses. 
Until  recently  interconrae  between  the  three 
divisions  of  the  city  was  effected  only  by  33 
bridges,  which  span  the  river  at  intervals  of 
two  squares,  and  swing  on  central  pivots  to 
admit  the  passage  of  vessels.  These  bridges, 
however,  were  a  serious  impediment  to  navi- 
gation as  well  as  to  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  tunnel  was 
constructed  in  1808  under  the  South  branch 
at  Washington  street,  by  which  an  uninter- 
rupted communication  was  established  between 
the  South  and  West  divisions.  It  is  1,608  ft. 
long,  with  a  descent  of  26  ft.,  has  a  double 
roadway  for  vehicles  and  a  separate  passage 
for  pedestrians,  and  cost  about  J400,000.  In 
1870  another  similar  tunnel,  with  a  total  length 
of  1,890  ft.,  including  approaches,  was  con- 
structed under  the  main  river  on  the  line  of  La 
Salle  street,  connecting  the  North  and  South 
divisions.    Its  cost  was  $549,000. — Chicago  is 


the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  northwest, 
and  in  commercial  importance  rttuks  nest  to 
New  York  among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Formerly  there  was  but  half  a  league 
of  portage  for  canoes  from  Chicago  river  m 
Illinois  river,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  at  high  water  the  Indians  passed 
from  one  te  the  other  without  portage.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  Chicago  river  was  then  the 
only  good  harbor  near  tne  head  of  lake  navi- 
gation, suggested  it  as  the  terminus  of  a  canal 
to  connect  the  two  great  watercourses.  Its 
commercial  importance  was  thus  established, 
and  grew  rapidly  with  the  development  of  the 
country  westward.  The  mercantile  ti'ade  of 
the  city  is  very  important,  as  it  supplies  most 
of  the  region  from  which  produce  is  received. 
In  1863  the  commerce  was  estimated  at  $30,- 
000,000 ;  in  1856  at  $85,000,000 ;  in  1860  at 
$97,097,017;  inl870Bt$400,000,000;  in  1873 at 
$450,000,000.  The  following  were  tie  leading 
items  for  tie  12  months  soooeeding  the  fire, 
counting  only  the  cost  at  first  sale :  breadstuffs, 
$49,321,000;  Hve  stock,  $70,546,000;  provi- 
sions received,  $9,455,000 ;  wool  and  bides,  $14,- 
818,000;  tea  and  tobacco,  $16,526,000;  lum- 
ber, &c.,  $13,166,000 ;  other  produce,  $18,135,- 
000;  groceries,  $59,000,000;  dry  goods,  $40,- 
000,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $10,500,000;  hard- 
ware, &c.,  $9,500,000;  clothing,  hats,  &C., 
$6,000,000;  jewelry,  $5,760,000;  paper,  &c., 
$5,000,000;  drugs,  &c.,  $5,000,000 ;  millinery, 
$4,500,000 ;  books  and  newspaperE^  $3,500,- 
000;  crockery,  $3,100,000;  muae  and  musical 
instruments,  $2,350,000 ;  othersales,  $104,000,- 
OOO.  The  leading  articles  of  commerce  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  statement  of  the  a^re- 
gate  receipts  and  shipments  for  two  years: 
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Chicago  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  with  Canada.  The  total 
value  of  domestic  produce  exp<Mted  te  Canada 
by  lake  in  1873  was  $5,351,539.  By  the  act 
of  congress  of  1870  merchandise  from  foreign 
oonntriea  may  be  shipped  direct  to  Chicago  by 
being  transported  in  bond  fronj  the  port  of 
first  entry.  This  enables  direct  shipments  to 
be  made  between  Chioago  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  transfer  between  Chicago  and  the 
seaports  of  the  United  States  being  made  in 


bonded  cars.  As  early  as  1854  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Chicago  was  the  greatest  primary 
grain  depot  in  the  world,  collecting  more  grain 
from  the  producers  than  even  flie  Russian 
ports.  Since  then  the  city  has  become  also 
the  greatest  grain  market  in  the  world,  her 
produce  forming  the  basis  for  speculation,  as 
stocks  and  gold  do  in  New  York.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  the  growth  and  extent  of  the 
trade,  flour  being  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in 
wheat  in  the  totals : 
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Ihe  gram  ik  received  ami  sliippwl  m  bulk  It 
IS  lifted  into  elcyatora  tiom  railroad  Lars  bj 
bncketa  ruimii^  on  an  endless  chain  and 
operated  bj  powerful  steftm  machinery,  ind 
emptied  tliroagh  spouta  into  the  holds  oi  ves 
sels.  In  1873  there  were  16  elevator  ware 
houses,  with  an  aggregate  stormg  capacity 
of  12,800  000  bushels,  in  addition  to  soveril 
smaller  storehouses  The  capacity  ni  the 
largest  i<i  1  500  000  bushels,  of  the  imilleit, 
200,000      Most  ot  these  elevators  caji  each  re- 


pene  and  bhip  100,000  bushels  per  dir  The 
busineas  is  supervised,  and  the  grain  graded 
by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  state  and  an 
accurate  record  of  receipts  and  shipments  is 
kept  by  a  state  registrar  Ot  the  total  re 
ceipts  m  1872  8  017,885  bushels  came  by  the 
IlUnois  and  Michigan  canal  173  971  by  lake, 
and  the  remainder  nme  tenths  of  the  whole 
by  railroad  The  various  lines  bv  which  the 
gram  is  sent  to  market  are  mdicated  in  the 
follow  in^  statement  of  shipments  for  1873 
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There  were  also  shipped  1,499,076  bushels 
of  rye,  chiefly  by  railroad.  In  1S72,  663,617 
bushels  of  wheat  and  388,970  of  corn  were 
shipped  direct  to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  through  bills  of 
lading. — The  total  number  of  vessels  owned 
in  the  district  of  Chicago  in  1873  was  6B4, 


with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  99,403.  Among 
these  wore  268  schooners,  245  canal  boats 
(including  17  propelled  by  st«am),  54  tugs, 
34  scows,  31  barks,  8  propellers,  7  barges,  6 
brigs,  find  1  steamer.  Tlie  number  of  arri- 
vals and  clearances  for  a  series  of  years  has 
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In  1873,  12,632  vessela  in  the  coasting  trade, 
of  3,001j538  tons,  arrived,  and  13,06i  cleared; 
152  foreign  vessels,  of  43,803  tons,  arrived  from 
and  150  cleared  for  foreign  ports ;  50  American 
vessels,  of  14,412  tons,  aixivtd  from  and  817 
cleared  for  foreign  porta. — As  a  market  for 
live  stock  Chicago  is  the  most  important  centre 
in  the  United  States.  The  vast  live  stock 
trade  is  transacted  at  the  union  stock  yards, 
situated  near  the  8.  limits  of  the  city,  and  con- 
nected with  all  tlie  railroad  lines.  They  were 
opened  Deo.  35,  1865,  comprise  545  acres,  of 
which  100  are  in  pens,  and  have  81  m.  of 
drainage,  7  m.  of  streets  and  alleys,  3  m.  of 
water  troughs,  10  m.  of  feed  troughs,  3,300 
gates,  and  cost  $1,675,000.  They  have  capa- 
city for    21,000    cattle,   76,000   hogs,   23,000 
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sheep,  and  200  horses.  Water  is  supplied  for 
the  use  of  tlie  yards  from  artesian,  wells.  The 
foregoing  tables  exhibit  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  cattle  and  hogs  for  a  aeries  of  years. 
The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  received  in 
1873  was  estimated  by  the  board  of  trade  at 
175,475,000,  including  cattle  valued  at  $41,- 
000,000,  hogs  $33,500,000,  sheep  $950,000,  and 
horses  $250,000.  Since  1863-'3  Chicago  has 
held  the  supremacy  in  estent  of  pork-packing, 
having  in  that  year  distanced  Cincinnati  in  this 
respect  Of  the  total  number  (4,885,910)  of 
hogs  packed  in  the  west  in  1871-*2,  1,335,336 
were  packed  in  Chicago  and  717,816  in  Oin- 
einnati.  The  growth  of  this  industry  in  Chi- 
cago is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
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The  detwls  of  the  packing  for  two  seasons  a: 


pMkea  In  October 

Packed  Not.  1  to  lUBTCb  1 : 
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The  packing  of  1873  was  perfoimed  by  27 
principal  firms  and  a  number  of  small  houses. 
One  firm  alone  packed  373,736  hogs  in  the  four 
winter  months.  The  work  is  very  expeditions. 
The  hogs  are  driven  up  an  inclined  plane  to  a 
pen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  packing  house.  A 
chdn  or  cord  attached  to  a  pulley  in  a  sliding 
frame  near  the  ceiling  is  slipped  over  one 
hind  leg,  the  hog  is  jerked  up,  his  throat  cut, 
the  body  lowered  into  a  long  vat  of  boiling 
water,  lifted  out,  scrajted,  disembowelled,  and 
hung  up  to  cool.  When  cooled  the  bodies 
are  cnt  up  into  "meats"  or  pork, and  salted, 
the  irregular  pieces  beii^  thrown  into  hnge 
tanlM,  where  they  are  steamed  into  lard.    A 
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large  proportion  of  the  product  is  shipped 
to  Europe  during  the  winter  months.  Beef 
paoting  is  also  an  important  branch  of 
trade,  but  there  has  heen  a  decline  in  this  in- 
dnstrj  in  oonseqiience  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  oattle  paoked  in  the  soathwest 
where  they  are  raised.  The  number  of  cattle 
paoked  in  1880  was  51,606;  the  majimum 
(fl3,459)  was  reached  in  18GB,  Since  that 
date  the  number  lias  decreased^being  21,354 
in  1871,  and  IB.OSO  in  1872.  Tlie  foEowmg 
statement  exhibits  the  details  of  this  business 
for  four  years,  the  packing  being  done  chiefly 
by  four  packers : 
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— The  liunber  trade  of  Chicago  is  a  very  prom- 
inent it«m  of  its  commerce.  The  city  takes  a 
very  largeproporlJon  of  the  produce  of  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  and  distributas  it  by  rail- 
road and  canal  all  over  the  northwest,  much 
of  it  being  manufectnred  in  the  eity  before 
shipment.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
•,6  for  seTer^years; 
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The  lumber  trade  is  transacted  by  a  lumber 
oschange,  while  the  transfer  of  other  prodi 
is  chiefly  effected  hy  the  board  of  trade.    The 
stock  of  Inmber  on  band  Jan.  1,  for  three 
years,  has  been : 
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■In  18uO  the  manufactures  of  Oook  county, 
of  which  Chicago  tijrms  nearly  all,  were  re- 
turned at  $2,563,583,  on  a  capital  of  |1,068,- 
025,  employing  2,081  hands.  In  1860  the 
productions  were  worth  |13,555,671;  capital, 
$5,571,025 ;  hands,  5,5B3,  In  1870,  and  for  the 
years  succeeding  the  Are,  the  vdues  of  products 
of  Chicago  alone  were  as  follows : 


DIstimng  and  recti^lse 

Faraitam 

Agrlcultura]  impJemeata 
GtnlBges  andwamtis 
Printers  ToaWriais 


aC5b,000 
2,680884 


$86,848,000 


S1S,«50,000 
760,000 
8,500,000 
8,600,000 
1,620,000 
8,200,000 
2,800,000 


4,100,000 
500,000 
2,600,000 


$117,070,000 


Thb  manufactures  of  1872  include  353,000,000 
bricks,  and  $6,500,000  worth  of  iron,  Bease- 
mer  Eteei  rails,  sheet  iron,  and  boiler  plate. 
The  iron  manufacture  employs  1,200  men  in 
four  establishments,  which  in  1872  used  100,- 
000  tons  of  ore,  mostly  from  Lake  Superior, 
800,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  and 
35,000  tons  of  charcoal  iron,  on  an  aggregate 
working  capita!  of  $4,500,000.  Chicago  pro- 
duced more  Bessemer  steel  in  1873  than  any 
state  outside  of  Illinois,  escept  Pennsylvania ; 
and  the  iron  industry  promises  to  become 
jnuch  more  important  in  the  future.  Prior  to 
the  groat  fire  the  manufacture  of  flour  was 
extensively  carried  on.  There  were  then  15 
mills,  which  produced  732,479  barrels  of  flour 
in  1868,  B43,285  in  1869,  443,976  in  1870,  and 
827,738  in  1871.  In  the  last  named  year  sis 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  Are,  and  the  re- 
mainder produced  186,968  barrels  of- flour  in 
1872.  The  mannfaoture  of  highwinea  has 
increased  from  3,744,000  gallons  in  1860  to 
1,083,3641111870,  and 7,209,347in  1872.  There 
are  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and  watches. 
About  50,000  persons  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures, and  nearly  one  third  of  the  commerce 
of  the  dty  is  based  npon  the  productions  of 
these  workers.  The  manufacturing  business  is 
yet  in  its  mfenoj,  except  in  agricultural  im- 
plements, pork  and  meats,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  leather,  for  which  the  city  is  famous. 
Shin  building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  six  sail- 
ing veaaeis  of  92S  tons  and  two  barges  of  193 
tons  were  built  in  Chicago.  The  banking  busi- 
ness of  Chicago  is  enonnous.     The  first  bank 
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was  a  branoh  of  the  second  of  the  state  of 
lUinoia,  established  in  Chicago  in  December, 
1835;  it  suspended  specie  payments  in  1837, 
and  closed  in  1841.  The  next  was  established 
in  1853.  At  the  close  of  1872  there  were  21 
national  banks,  with  a  total  capita!  and  anrplus 
of$ll,044,885,  tod  $23,080,507  deposits.  There 
were  also  18  savings  banks  (some  being  con- 
nected with  other  banks),  with  $12,013,000 
deposits ;  8  state-chartered  commercial  banks, 
with  capital  and  surplus  of  $9,fla6,000,  and 
$3,055,627  deposits ;  one  foreign  branch  bank, 
and  numerous  private  banks. — Chicago  ia  di- 
vided into  30  wards.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years,  and  a 
board  of  40  aldermen,  two  from  each  ward, 
also  elected  for  two  years.  The  mayor  has 
little  power  beyond  the  veto,  and  makes  nomi- 
nations to  be  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the 
council.  The  board  of  supervisors  is  a  county 
organization,  to  which  one  member  from  each 
ward  and  two  from  each  division  of  the  city 
are  elected.  The  board  of  Arc  and  police  coin- 
misHoners  consists  of  three  members,  elected 
by  the  people,  and  has  full  authority  over  tlie 
fire  and  police  departments.  Tlie  board  of 
public  works  oonsiats  of  three  members,  nomi- 
nated by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the 
council ;  they  have  control  of  the  streets, 
public  buildings  (except  schools),  bridges,  &c., 
with  power  to  make  assessments  on  property, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council.  The 
board  of  education  comprises  one  membei 
from  each  ward,  appointed  by  the  council; 
they  have  chaise  of  school  buildii^s,  appoint^ 
ment  of  teachers,  choice  of  text  books,  and 
general  school  regulations.  Sanitary  regula- 
tions are  intrusted  to  a  board  of  health  and 
a  sanitary  superintendent.  There  are  two 
boards  of  park  commissioners.  Besides  the 
county  courts,  there  are  three  police  courts, 
one  for  each  division.  The  United  Stat«s  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  are  also  held  here.  The  police 
force  consists  of  a  superintendent,  3  captains, 
16  sergeants,  and  about  500  patrolmen.  For 
police  purposes  the  city  ia  divided  into  12  pre- 
cincts. The  total  number  of  arrests  during 
the  year  ending  March  81,  1872,  was  21,931 ; 
value  of' property  reported  stolen,  $64,449,  of 
which  $40,187  was  recovered;  total  amount 
of  fines,  $123,475.  The  charges  on  arrest 
were:  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  243; 
burglary,  160;  drunk,  4,397;  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, 3,700;  disorderly,  5,684;  forgery,  26; 
highway  robbery,  32 ;  keeping  disorderly 
house,  135 ;  keepmg  gaming  house,  63 ;  keep- 
ing hoiMO  of  iE-fame,  302;  larceny,  3,123; 
murder,  8;  riot,  141;  robbery,  157;  vagran- 
cy, 881.  The  nationalities  of  those  arrested 
were:  8,167  Irisii,  7,646  American  (including 
653  colored),  and  3,379  German.  The  cost 
of  the  department  during  the  year  was  f498,- 
247,  of  which  $229,652  was  for  salaries.  The 
fire  department  comprises  a  force  of  201 
men,  including  officers,  fire  wardens,  tod  the 


fire  alarm  telegraph  corps.  The  apparatus  in 
use  includes  16  steam  fire  engines  with  an  at- 
tending hose  cart  to  each,  and  26,150  It.  of 
rubber  and  9,100  ft.  of  leather  hose.  The  ap- 
paratus used  for  elevatmg  hose  can  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  84  ft.  without  contact  with  any 
building  or  other  support.  It  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  firemen  with  hose  to  the 
upper  stories  of  high  buildings,  in  order  to 
iv  a  stream  more  efifectirely  upon  a  fire, 
A)  save  life  and  property.  The  estimated 
value  of  property  in  use,  including  real  estate, 
is  $639,060.  During  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1871,  there  were  489  fires  and  44  false  alarms. 
The  total  amount  of  loss  was  $972,800 ;  amount 
ofinsui'toce,  $746,000;  total  amount  of  insur- 
ance on  property  more  or  less  injured  by  fire, 
$1,246,324.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
great  fire,  an  account  of  which  is  given  here- 
after. In  the  preceding  year  there  were  669 
fires,  with  losses  amounting  to  $2,447,845  ;  in- 
surance, $2,183,498 ;  total  amount  of  insurance 
on  property  iiyured  by  fire,  $4,416,690,  There 
is  a  very  efficient  fire  alarm  and  police  tele- 
^aph  system,  established  in  1864,  and  much 
improved  Mnce  the  fire,  having  in  1872  234 
signal  boxes  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  city,  each 
connected  by  electric  wire  with  the  police  sta- 
tions and  engine  houses.  The  expenses  of  the 
fire  depai-tment  for  1872  were  $512,530.— The 
system  of  water  supply  for  Chicago  has  been 
called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  A 
nearly  cylindrical  brick  tunnel,  62  inches  high 
and  60  wide,  extends  two  miles  under  the  lake, 
lymg  66  to  70  ft.  below  the  lake  surface.  The 
water  descends  through  a  grated  cylinder  en- 
closed in  an  immense  crib,  on  which  a  light- 
house is  to  be  constructed.  At  the  shore  end 
it  is  pumped  up  an  iron  column  130  it.  high, 
inside  a  stone  water  tower,  and  thence  fiows 
to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  engines  can  pump 
72,000,000  gallons  daily,  tod  the  tunnel  can 
defiver  57,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  tunnel 
was  commenced  March  17, 1864,  and  finished 
Dec.  6,  1866.  Water  was  firht  supplied  to  the 
city  through  it  March  25,  1867 ;  it  is  alwajs 
pure,  and  the  supply  has  never  been  inter- 
rupted except  a  few  days  by  the  great  fire. 
The  city  is  now  (1873)  constructing  another 
tunnel  7  ft.  in  diameter  to  the  same  crib,  to 
extend  under  the  city,  to  give  an  independ- 
ent supply  to  the  southwestern  quarter.  An 
abundant  water  supply  has  recently  been  also 
developed  in  artesito  wells,  of  which  there  are 
now  about  40.  The  depth  varies  iVom  650  to 
1,646  ft.,  the  lowest  reaching  the  saudstone. 
The  flow  averages  about  300  gallons  per  min- 
ute, tod  no  diminution  is  observed  from  sink- 
ing adjacent  wells.  The  water  is  variously 
supposed  to  come  from  Rock  river  and  from 
the  repon  of  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  reason- 
ably pure,  containing  70  grains  of  solid  matter 
per  gaEon,  while  lake  water  has  8  grains.  It 
is  chiefly  objectionable  because  it  contans  24 
grains  of  sniphurio  acid,  while  lake  water  has 
less  than  one  third  of  a  grain.    In  1972  there 
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were  309  m.  of  supply  pipes  aD<l  1,^1  fire 
hydrants.  The  amount  of  water  daily  sup- 
plied in  1S72  was  23,464,877  gallons,  or  73-8  to 
each  inhabitant.  The  total  cost  of  the  water 
works  to  Jan.  1,  187S,  wai  about  $6,325,000. 
A  «te  for  the  new  water  works,  conasting  of 
3^  acres  of  land,  has  been  pnrchased  in  Ash- 
land ayemie,  near  22d  street.  A  tunnel  7  ft. 
in  diameter  and  4  m.  in  len^h  will  pass  nnder 
the  central  portion  of  the  city,  connecting  the 
old  and  Uie  new  works.  It  will  be  capable 
of  coBveying  100,000,000  gaJlons  of  water  dai- 
ly, and  will  afford  a,  central  supply  of  water 
for  nse  in  case  of  fire,  independent  of  that  fur- 
nislied  by  the  pumps  and  water  miuns. — The 
bonded  debt  of  Chicago,  Jan.  1,  1873,  was  |13,- 
546,000.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the 
jearendingAprill,  1872,  amounted  totl2,936,- 
581,  and  the  espenditures  to  $14,112,957.  The 
chief  items  were: 


Police  tuad. 
Elver  iraprovemo; 

Sewerage  lax  f\uid 

Water  fiind 
Water  tai  flind 
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The  total  valnatioa  of  leal  and  personal  prop 
erty  in  tlie  city  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
with  the  amount  and  rate  of  taxation  and  the 
bonded  debt,  has  been  as  follows : 
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The  actual  value  of  property  in  1871  was  about 
$620,000,000. — The  public  school  system  takes 
high  rank  for  eifioiency;  it  gives  instruction 
to  the  children  of  citizens  free  of  charge.  The 
total  number  of  schools  in  1873  was  33,  inclu- 
ding 1  high,  1  normal,  10  grammar,  and  11  pri- 
mary schools.  These  occupied  45  buildings 
and  413  rooms.  There  were  476  teachers,  of 
whom  445  were  females.  According  to  the 
school  census  of  1872,  the  school  population, 
including  those  between  6  and  21  years  of 
---,  was  88,219.  The  whole  number  of  dif- 
mt  pnpila  enrolled  was  38,035.  The  aver- 
nuniber  belonging  to  the  high  school  was 
;  nonnal,  63;  grnniniar  and  primary 
schools,  38,964;  total  24,539.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  high  school  is  four  years.  Of  the 
476  teachers  employed  in  1872,  331  were  grad- 
uates of  the  normal  and  high  schools.  Ger- 
man and  music  are  estensively  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  studying 
the  former  in  1872  being  4,533.  The  total 
amount  expended  for  the  support  of  schools 
was  $479,349,  including  $859,588  for  teachers' 
salanes.  The  total  cost  for  each  pupil,  includ- 
ing b  per  cent.- valuation  upon  school  property, 
was  $16  97  on  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
$24  75  on  the  average  number  belonpng  to 
the  schools,  and  $26  41  on  the  average  daily 
attendance.  The  total  income  for  school  pur- 
poses amounted  to  $395,289,  including  $303,- 
803  from  school  tas  fund  (at  the  rate  of 
a-rlo  mills  per  dollai-),  $80,487  from  state 
fund  and  $61,003  from  rents  and  interest. 
The  value  of  school  buildings  was  $1,071,100 ; 
land  $1,194,453.  There  are  also  many  pri- 
v.ite  academies,  and  several  schools  sustdned 
by  the  Catholics.  The  Baptists,  Uethodists, 
Presbyterians,  Oongregationalists,  and  Koman 
Catholics  have  flourishing  colleges  and  insti- 
tutes for  trainii^  ministers,  all  moderately 
well  endowed,  but  suffering  heavily  from  the 
Are.  The  Baptist  denommation  is  identified 
with  the  university  of  Chici^n,  founded  by  the 
efforts  of  and  partially  by  ph  from  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Connected  with  it  are  a  very  effi- 
cient law  institute  and  the  Dearborn  obser- 
vatory, which  contains  a  veryfine  equatorially 
mounted  refracting  telescope,  of  33  feet  focal 
length  and  18^  inches  aperture,  made  by  Alvnn 
Clark  and  sons,  and  set  up  in  1864,  then 
being  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  The 
city  also  contdns  six  medical  colleges,  one  of 
which  is  open  to  women.  The  academy  of 
sciences,  established  in  1857,  lost  a  valuable 
coUectioa  of  18,000  specimens  by  iire  in  1866, 
and  again  lost  all  iu  1871,  though  in  a  "  fire- 
proof" buildup.  It  is  now  in  a  new  building, 
and  is  slowly  gathering  a  new  museum  and 
library.  The  Chicago  historical  society,  wtab- 
lished  in  1856,  lost  in  the  fire  60,000  bound 
volumes  and  150,000  pamphlets,  besides  flies 
of  newspapers,  valuable  M88.,  fine  paintings, 
and  numerous  war  relics.  It  has  not  been  re- 
vived, but  its  place  is  being  taken  by  a  pub- 
lic library,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  con- 
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tribated   \>j  English   authors   and  publiehora 
in  1873.     It  will  oeoupy  the  custom  house  and 

float  office  of  X871,  tlio  walls  of  which  were 
eft  standing.  The  Christian  union  has  a  libra- 
ry, reading  room,  gymaaanm,  &c.,  and  even- 
ing classes  in  languages,  art,  and  science ;  the 
total  expense  to  each  member  being  $1  per 
year.  The  young  men's  Christian  association, 
organized  March  28,  1858.  will  probably  soon 
erect  a  new  building,  to  take  the  place  of  their 
magnificent  Farwell  hall,  bumeddowninlSTl. 
— The  newspaper  press  of  Chicago  has  wide 
circulation  and  influence.  The  first  was  the 
"Democrat,"  established  in  1838  by  John 
Wentworth,  which  in  1861  was  merged  in  the 
"  Tribune,"  establidied  in  June,  1847,  ori^nal- 
ly  whig,  afterward  republican,  now  free-trade 
independent.  The  "Evening  Journal,"  pro- 
tectionist repuhlican,  was  established  in  1844; 
the  "Times,^'  free-trade  democratic,  in  1854; 
the  "Evenmg  Post,"  free-trade  republican,  in 
1805 ;  the  "  Inter-Ocean,"  protectionist  repub- 
lican, in  1873,  sQcceeding  the  "Eepublican;" 
the  "Evening  Mail,"  independent,  in  180B; 
and  the  StaaU-Zeitimg,  German,  repuiilican,  in 
1846.  There  are  two  other  German  d^ulies, 
several  secular  weeklies,  foor  religious  week- 
lies ("Advance,"  "Interior,"  "Northwestern 
Christian  Advocate,"  and  "Standard"),  one 
scientiflo,  three  literary,  and  several  medical 
monthlies.  The  total  number  of  dailies,  week- 
lies, and  monthlies  is  about  80,  not  including 
mere  advertising  sheets,  programmes,  and  cir- 
culars.— Since  18fiO  the  city  has  been  a  promi- 
nent art  centre.  Several  galleries  and  the  acade- 
my of  design  were  burned  in  1871 ;  the  latter 
will  he  reBstabhshed.  Before  the  fire  Chicago 
was  Uberally  supplied  with  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Of  fost-class  theatres,  McVieker's  and 
Hooley's  are  rebuilt;  Aiken's,  the  academy 
of  music,  and  Myers's  are  new.  The  mag- 
nificent opera  house,  erected  in  lStl4,  and 
the  museum,  in  1863,  had  not  been  repro- 
duced in  1872.  The  board  of  trade  is  an  in^ 
flnential  commercial  bodyof  nearly  1,400  mem- 
bers, organized  in  1850,  It  meets  daily  ir 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  Chicago  had  three 
taverns  in  1830,  and  not  less  than  four  hotels 
in  1885;  the  oldest  now  existing  is  the  Tre- 
mont,  built  in  1834.  Since  then  the  city 
has  been  noted  for  the  extent  of  its  hotel 
accommodations.  Nine  extensive  hotels  1 
been  rebuilt  since  the  fire,  at  a  cert  of  i 
than  18,000,000,  which,  with  12  or  15  smaller 
ones,  more  than  restore  tho  original  acc' 
modations  for  travellers.     All  are  ranch 

Serior  in  appearance  and  comfort  to  those 
estroyed,  most  of  them  containing  fewer 
rooms  and  better  furniture. — The  following 
countries  are  represented  by  consuls  in  Chi- 
cago :  Anstria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Swetlen,  and  Switzerland. — Chicago, 
almost  equally  with  Brooklyn,  is  entitled  to  be 
cnlleii  a  city  of  churches.  The  Methodists 
were  the  pioneers  in  worship.      They  were 


represented  there  by  the  Ecv.  Jesse  "Walker ; 
the  first  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
autumn  of  18S3,  and  the  first  regular  class  was 
formed  the  following  spring.  The  first  Pres- 
byterian church  was  organized  June  36,  1838, 
with  the  Eev.  Jeremiah  Porter  as  pastor,  25 
members  from  the  garrison  and  t)  citizens. 
Other  churches  began  as  follows:  Baptist,  Oct. 
19,  1833;  Roman  Catijolto  (built),  1883-'4; 
Episcopal,  1834;  Unitarian,  1838;  New  Jeru- 
salem, 1843 ;  Jewish,  1847;  Universalist,  1850; 
Congregational,  1851.  The  following  were 
structures  the  day  before  the  fire;  the 
jregations  were  widely  scattered  by  the 
calamity,  but  most  of  the  church  edifices  de- 
stroyed have  since  been  rebuilt,  and  tlie  mem- 
berabip  is  probably  greater  now  than  then: 
Baptist,  20  churches,  8  misdons;  Christian,  4 
societies,  3  churches;  Congregationalist^  18 
churches,  2  miesions;  Episcopal,  15  churdies, 
4  missions;  EvangeUcal,  17  churches;  Inde- 
pendent, 1  church,  5  missions;  Jewish,  5  syn- 
agogues; Lutheran,  6  churches,  1  mission; 
Methodist,  21  churches j  Presbyterian,  19 
churches,  8  missions ;  Roman  Catholic,  25 
churches,  12  convents  and  schools;  New  Jeru- 
salem, 2  churches,  S  missions;  Unitarian,  3 
churches  and  one  other  society;  Universalist, 
3  churches  and  a  fourth  society;  Friends,  3 
societies ;  miscellaneous,  4  churches.  Total, 
156  structures,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
were  fine  stone  edifices,  3Q  Protestant  missions 
or  societies  not  owning  buildings,  and  12  Cath- 
olic convents  or  schools.  Total  attendance, 
150,000;  number  of  Sunday  school  scholars, 
57,000;  value  of  church  property,  with  lands, 
$10,350,000,  or  an  average  of  |69  to  each 
attendant  on  church  worship.  —  Long  be- 
fore the  site  of  Chicago  was  visited  by  a 
white  man,  it  was  a  favorite  rendezvous  for 
several  Indian  tribes  in  succession.  The  ear- 
liest recorded  were  (he  Tamaroas,  the  most 
powerful  of  many  tribes  of  the  lUini  {whence 
the  name  Illinois).  The  word  Oliicago  is  In- 
dian, probably  corrupted  from  Cheecaqua,  the 
name  of  a  long  lineof  chiefs,  meaning  "strong ;" 
also  applied  to  a  wild  onion  that  grew  plen- 
tifully on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  first 
geographical  notice  occurs  in  a  map  dated  Que- 
bec, Canada,  1683,  as  "Fort  Checagou."  It 
was  fli-st  visited  by  Marquette,  a  French  Jesnit 
missionary,  in  1678,  who  returned  and  camped 
near  (he  sit*  during  the  winter  of  1674r-'5.  It 
was  yJEdted  about  the  same  time  by  Joliet,  and 
subsequently  by  Hennepin  and  La  Salle,  and 
other  French  explorers.  The  first  fort  was 
probably  built  by  the  French,  and  abandoned 
when  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
Fort  Dearborn  was  built  in  1804  by  the  United 
States  government,  on  the  south  bank  of  tlie 
river,  near  its  mouth.  When  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  broke  ont  in  1812,  the  govern- 
ment ordered  the  fort  to  be  abandoned,  fearing 
it  could  not  he  held.  On  Aug.  15  Capt.  Heald 
marched  out  with  the  garrison  and  others,  and 
when  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort  he  was 
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attacked  bj  the  Pottawattamie  Indians,  who 
killed  26  regulars,  12  militiamen,  2  women, 
and  12  children,  and  then  destroyed  the  fort. 
Id  1816  Capt.  Bradley  rebuilt  the  fort,  which 
was  oconpied  by  the  United  States  till  1837, 
and  then  abandoned,  as  the  Indians  had  re- 
moved beyond  the  Misaissippi  Oct.  !,  1835. 
The  fort  was  demolished  in  1856,  but  one  of 
the  ontbaildings  remained  tUl  it  was  burnt 
down  in  the  great  fire.  On  March  2,  1827, 
congress  granted  to  Illinois  every  alternate 
section  of  land  on  each  aide  of  the  line  of 
the  proposed  Illinoia  and  Michigan  canal,  to 
aid  in  its  construction,  to  connect  Ohiwigo  with 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river. 
On  Jan,  22,  1829,  the  state  organized  a  board 
of  canal  commissioners,  with  power  to  lay  out 
towns  along  the  line.  Under  them  James 
Thompson  aurveyod  the  town  of  Ohieago,  his 
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first  map  being  doted  Aug.  4,  1830 ;  it  em- 
braced an  area  of  three  eighths  of  a  square 
mEe.  In  1831  it  contained  about  13  families, 
besides  the  ganison  in  Fort  Dearborn.  The 
town  of  Chicago  was  organized  Aug.  10,  1883, 
with  5  trustees ;  it  contained  5G0  acres,  650  in- 
habitants, 29  voters,  175  buildings,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  860,000 ;  the  taxable  valuation 
was  $19,560,  and  the  first  year's  taxes  were 
$48  90.  On  Sept  96,  1833,  7,000  Pottawatta- 
mies  assembled  there  in  council,  and  ^gned  a 
treaty  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  they 
ceded  some  20,000,000  acres  to  the  United 
States  for  $1,100,000.  Chicago  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  March  4,  1837.  The  first  elec- 
tion under  the  chwter  was  held  May  1  follow- 
ing, when  W.  B.  Ogden  was  chosen  mayor. 
The  first  c«nsnB  was  taken  July  1,  1837,  when 
the  city  contained  a  population  of  4,170.    The 


rapid  groTvth  ot  Chcago  m  jtpulation  and 
commi.rcial  imj  irtante  i-j  without  a  paiullel 
while  the  energy  of  the  citizens  is  attested  by 
the  many  gigantic  public  improvements  that 
have  been  successfully  completed  at  immense 
cost.— In  October,  1871,  Chicago  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  conflagrations  of 
modern  times.  There  had  been  several  unusu- 
ally large  fires  on  previous  days,  but  on  Sun- 
day evening,  Oct.  8,  the  great  fire  ori^nated 
in  a  small  wooden  barn  in  De  Eoven  street,  in 
the  Bouthem  part  of  the  West  division,  near 
the  river,  from  the  upsetting,  as  is  supposed, 
of  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp.  The  buildmgs  in 
that  quai-ter  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  mere 
were  several  lumber  yards  along  the  margin 
of  the  river.  Throngh  these  the  flames  raged 
with  great  fury,  and  were  carried  across  the 
South  branch  by  the  strong  westerly  wind  then 
prevailing,  and  thence  swept  into  the  South 


division  which  v,  as  closely  built  up  with  stores, 
warehouses  and  public  bmlJmgs  of  "tone 
brick,  and  iron,  many  of  them  supposed  to  be 
fire-proof.  The  fire  continued  all  day  Monday, 
and  crossed  the  main  channel  of  the  Chicago 
river,  sweeping  all  before  it  in  the  North  divi- 
sion, which  was  occupied  mostly  by  dwellings. 
The  last  house  was  not  reached  till  Tuesday 
morning,  and  many  of  the  ruins  were  still 
burning  several  months  afterward.  The  total 
area  burned  over,  including  streets,  whs  2,100 
acres,  or  nearly  3J  sq.  m. ;  number  of  build- 
ings destroyed,  17,450 ;  persons  rendered  home- 
less, 98,500 ;  killed,  about  SOO.y^  Among  the 
buildings  were  the  court  house,  custom  house 
and  post  office,  chamber  of  commerce,  gas 
works,  3  TMlroad  depots,  9  daily  newspaper 
offices,  82  hotels,  10  theatres  and  hills,  8  pub- 
lic schools  and  several  branches,  41  churches, 
5  etevfttore  containing  1,642,000  busliels  of 
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ejeem,  and  all  the  national  banks  but  one.  The 
loss  on  bnUdings  was  $eO,000,_OCKL  and  on  per- 
aoaal  property  and  merchandise  1140,000,000  ; 
total,  $180,000,000,  of  which  about  $44,000,000 
was  recovered  on  insurance.  Inclndiug  depre- 
ciation of  real  estate  and  loss  to  bu^ess  in 
consequence  of  the  fire,  the  grand  total  of  pe- 
ouniary  damage  has  been  estimated  at  over 
$300,000,000.  The  property  in  the  city  before 
Oiefire  wasvalned  at  1630,000,000;  the  loss, 
therefore,  was  about  one  third  of  the  entire 
property.  The  total  losses  by  insurance  com- 
panies amounted  to  $96,533,721  of  which  about 
$0,000,000  was  sustained  by  foreign  companies, 
and  the  remainder  by  companies  of  the  United 
States.  In  conseqaeneo  of  their  losses  57  of 
these  companies  were  forced  to  suspend  pay- 
ments. AThe  aufferit^  oecaaoned  by  the  fire 
was  very  great,  and  elicited  prompt  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  offers  of  material  ud  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  various 
cities  of  Europe.  A  relief  and  sud  society  was 
immediately  formed  to  receive  and  distribute 
the  supplies  and  funds  contributed.  According 
to  a  report  of  the  society,  published  Nov.  7, 
abont  one  month  after  the  fire,  $3,500,000  had 
then  been  subscribed,  of  which  $2,050,000  had 
been  paid;  the  society  was  then  aidir^  60,000 
persons.  The  lepslature  of  Dlinoia  was  prompt- 
ly convened  in  extra  sesdon,  and  adopted  mea- 
sures of  relief  for  the  city.  The  whole  amount 
contributed  in  money,  provisdons,  and  clothing 
for  the  relief  of  the  snfferers  reached  near- 
ly $7,000,000.  The  buaineas  of  the  city  was 
pwalyzed  but  a  short  time.  Before  winter 
many  merchants  were  doing  business  in  ex- 
temporized wooden  structures,  and  the  rest 
in  dwellings;  while  the  sufferers  who  could 
not  procure  other  homes  were  cared  for  in 
board  barracks.  In  a  year  after  the  fire  a  large 
part  of  the  burnt  district  had  been  rebuilt,  at 
an  expenditure  of  $40,500,000,  and  $4,000,000 
worth  of  buildings  were  erected  outside  the 
fire  limits ;  while  the  mercantile  hasiness  and 
produce  movements  were  much  larger  than 
ever  before.  The  work  of  rebuilding  is  now 
(1873)  advancing  almost  as  rapidly  as  in  1873 ; 
and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  disaster  will  be  left 
in  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence, 
except  in  the  improved  character  of  the  new 
buildings  over  those  destroyed. 

CHICCOET,  or  SoMwry  (ciclwHum.  intylwi),  or 
the  wild  endive,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  dandelion,  iband  growing  wild 
in  moat  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  England  in 
great  profusion.  It  is  also  naturalized  in  this 
country,  and  is  seen  in  the  fields  and  roads 
along  the  fences  in  neighborhoods  long  settled. 
It  blossoms  in  August  and  September,  and 
may  be  easily  recognized  by  its  bright  blue 
flowers.  In  its  natural  state  the  stem  rises 
from  1  to  3  ft.  in  height,  though  under  culti- 
vation it  may  be  brought  to  a  height  of  6  ft. 
The  root  is  fleshy  and  milky.  Ohiccory  was 
formerly  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and   is  still  thought  by 


some  to  be  beneficial,  if  taken  ffeely,  in  the 
early  stages  of  jaundice  and  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, ho.  It  is  employed  almost  exclusively 
of  late  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  in  the  adul- 


teration of  this  article.  Wlien  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  the  roots  are  dried  and  reduced 
to  powder,  which  resembles  in  color  ground 
coltee,  but  it  has  neither  the  essential  oil  nor 
aromatic  flavor  of  coffee.  Its  cheapness  rec- 
ommends it  to  the  poor,  and  tlie  beverage  is 
by  no  means  unpleasant.  Large  crops  of  chic- 
corj  are  raised  in  England  for  the  acknowl- 
edged purpose  of  adulterating  coffee,  and  the 
sale  of  this  mixed  article  is  legalized,  under  the 
proviso  that  each  package  be  labelled  "Mix- 
ture of  Coffee  and  Ohiccory."  By  chemical 
analysis,  it  has  been  found  that  cbiccory  pos- 
sesses few  elements  in  common  with  coffee, 
and  contains  very  little  of  the  nutritive  prop- 
erties of  which  so  high  an  opinion  is  some- 
times entertained.  In  cases  where  it  is  used 
for  a  long  time  its  effects  are  often  deleterious, 
especially  upon  the  nervous  system.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  cheapness  and  abundance 
of  chiccory  it  does  not  escape  adulteration. 
The  substances  used  for  this  purpose  are  roast- 
ed wheat,  rye,  acorns,  carrots,  and  a  vaiiety 
of  wmilar  articles,  and  even,  it  is  stud,  ex- 
hausted tar,  or  "  croata,"  and  oak-bark  powder. 
CHICHEN,  or  Cbldci  Itza,  an  ancient  city  of 
Mexico,  in  the  state  and  peninsula  of  Yuca- 
tan, about  35  m.  8.W.  of  Valladolid;  lat.  20° 
15'  N.,  Ion.  88°  30'  W.  Notwithstanding  the 
appearance  of  great  antiquity  of  these  ruins, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  all 
Yucatan,  they  are  in  a  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  any  others ;  but  they  have  the  db- 
tinguishing  feature  common  to  all  of  them, 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  ascertwning  the 
purpose  or  uses  of  the  extraordinary  structures 
which  still  stand  in  testimony  of  tiie  high  de- 
gree of  civilizaiJon  of  a  people  long  since  for- 
gotten. According  to  Stephens,  the  most  cu- 
rious and  at  the  same  time  the  most  incompre- 
hensible ruins  he  had  met  with  were  a  series 
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of  oolunma  at  Ohichen,  tie  highest  of  which  do 
not  exceed  B  ft.,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  vast 
parallelogram,  each  row  heing  8,  4,  and  5  ft. 
deep  froji    the  ontaide  to  the  enclosed 
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within  In  the  immediate  vicmity  Df  the  area 
comprised  mthin  these  piUara  ii  the  ciutillo 
or  CBStle  rismj;  from  the  same  plane  and  oe 
cnpjing  the  top  of  a  lofty  pyramidal  monnd 
which  measures  at  its  base  on  the  N.  and  M 
side  1S6  ft.,  and  on  the  E.  and  W.  side  302  tt 
and  is  75  ft.  in  height.  The  four  sides  of  tl 
bniiding  itself  meaaure  43  and  49  ft.  respe 
tiycly  in  the  same  directions  as  the  monnd. 

CHICniSTER  (ano.  Regnum),  a  city  of  En" 
land,  oapitaJ  of  the  county  of  Snsaex,  at  the 
termination  of  a  gentle  slope  from  the  South 
Down  hills,  53  m.  8.  W.  of  London,  and  14  m. 
E.  N.E.  of  Portsmouth ;  pop.  in  1871,  8,205,  It 
is  snrrounded  by  an  old  but  well  preserved  wail 
li  m.  in  eirenit,  hned  with  elms,  and  forming 
a  pleasant  walk.  There  are  four  main  streets 
radiating  from  a  central  square,  where  theire  ie 
an  elegant  oross,erected  in  14T8.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  of  brick  with  tiled  roc^  and  many 
are  built  with  consnderable  taste.  The  prin- 
cipal edifice  is  the  cathedral,  erected  in  the 
13th  century,  upon  the  foundatioDS  of  one 
erected  in  1108,  and  eshibiting  specimens  of 
nearly  every  style  of  Gothic  ardiitectnre.  The 
beautiful  octagonal  spire,  300  ft.  high,  built  in 
the  14th  century,  fell  down  in  1861,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  repairs  which  were  in  pro- 
Ssss,  and  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1866. 
le  of  its  most  striking  features  is  a  monument 
te  the  poet  Collins,  who  was  bom  and  died  in 
this  city.  It  has  eight  other  modem  monu- 
ments by  Flaxman,  and  many  more  of  some 
antiquity.  The  extreme  length  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  407  ft.,  and  its  breadth  150  ft.  The 
transept  is  199  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  broad.  Near 
the  N,  W.  angle  is  a  massive  beO  tower,  130 
ft.  high,  and  on  the  S.  is  a  quadrangle  enclosed 
by  cloisters  and  contdning  the  ohurobyard. 
There  is  a  blue  coat  school  founded  in  1703 
and  enjoying  an  income  from  endowment  of 
£1,300  per  annnm.    There  are  alf 


theolo^eal  college,  and  a  training  college 
founded  hy  Bishop  Otter  in  1841,  with  a  model 
school  attached  to  it.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
neirlT  all  the  needles  made  in  England  came 
from  this  town  but  the  only  manufactures  now 
are  coopers  and  (ther  wooden  ware,  leather, 
parchment,  and  candles."  Estenavo  corn  and 
cattle  marLets  are  held  The  town  has  com 
mum  ati  n  w    h  the     a  a   C  barb 

by  m  ans  o    a  b  an  h  of  th     4rund        n 
used    h  fly  ansp     at  n  of    oa  — 

The  nan    Ch  h    te  is  supp    ed      b    a 
mpti  n       0  san    aste      he    an  p  of  C  ssa 
on  An,l    Sax  n  hi     w         pa     d      aft      ts 
pirti     d  n  by   h  h  "^a.    n      nd 

tlla    n  I       a.    he    ap   al  e  k  ng 

dim  s  nq         by    h    W 


Sasons.  In  December,  lfi42,  the  parliamentary 
forces  took  it  from  the  royahsts,  and  in  1648 
the  parliament  caused  ita  fortifications  to  be 
destroyed.  The  see  of  Chichester  was  oripnally 
founded  at  Selsea  in  the  7th  century,  and  re- 
moved to  Chichester  toward  the  end  of  the 
lltli.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  £4,200  a 
year.  Chichester  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Pelham  family. 

CmdKlDEE.     See  Blackcap. 

CHICKiHOMlin',  a  river  in  S.  E.  Virginia, 
near  wliich  were  fought  several  important  bat- 
tles during  the  civil  war.  It  rises  in  swampy 
uplands  about  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Richmond,  flows 
8.  E.  about  60  m.  parallel  with  and  about  mid- 
way between  the  James  and  York  rivers,  then 
turns  sharply  8.,  and  after  a  winding  course  of 
nearly  20  m.  falls  into  the  James,  about  40  m. 
S.  E.  of  Richmond,  and  10  m.  W.  of  Williams- 
burg.   Toivard  its  mouth  it  becomes  a  oonsid- 
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erable  streani,  navigable  by  small 
Tbe  military  operatioua  of  1862  and  1864  em- 
braced, that  portion  of  the  river  from  Bottom's 
bridge  on  the  southj  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Williamsburg  turnpike,  to  Meadow  bridge,  15  m. 
N.  W.,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Fredericks- 
burg rdlroad.  Eiobiiond  lies  nearly  opposite 
the  centre  of  tills  line,  about  6  m,  irom  the 
Ohicfcahominy  at  its  nearest  approach.  Be- 
tween these  points  tho  river  flows  through  a 
wooded  Bwamp  a  few  hundred  yards  wide, 
from  which  the  land  slopes  gently  np  about 
100  ft.  tothe  level  of  the  surroraiding  oomitrj. 
In  dry  weather  the  stream  is  here  a  mere  rivu- 
let ;  but  a  moderate  shower  fills  the  channel, 
which  is  a  dozen  yards  wide  and  4  ft.  deep ;  a 
continuous  rainfaU  floods  the  swamp  and  over- 
flows- the  adjacent  bottom  lands.  These  are 
intersected  by  deep  ditches,  and  oven  when  not 
overflowed  are  so  soft  as  to  be  impassable  for 
cavalry  and  artillery.  The  stream  was  crossed 
by  several  rude  bridges,  and  there  were  here 
and  there  fords,  accessible  only  in  dry  weatlicr. 
The  spring  and  summer  of  1862  were  unusually 
rainy;  the  channel  was  always  full  to  the  brim, 
and  every  shower  flooded  the  swamp  and  bot- 
toms. Infimtry  might  possibly  Lave  picked 
their  way  in  loose  order  through  the  swamp; 
but  hocses  would  have  sunk  to  their  girths, 
and  artillery  and  trwns  to  the  ades.  An  army 
could  cross  only  by  bridges  built  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  floods,  and  provided  with 
long  approaches  through  the  swamps.  As  a 
military  obstacle  the  narrow  Ohiokahorainy, 
with  its  bordering  swamps,  is  more  formidable 
than  a  broad  river  which  can  be  crossed  by 
boats,  or  over  which  a  pontoon  bridge  may  be 
thrown  in  a  few  hours. — Early  in  the  spring 
of  1862  t!ie  Union  army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
Gen.  MoClellan,  disembarked  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  with  the  design  of  moving  upon  Rich- 
mond. The  natural  approach  by  the  James 
river  was  commanded  by  the  confederate  iron- 
clad Merrimack,  and  it  was  resolved  to  march 
up  ttie  peninsula  formed  by  the  York  and 
James  rivers.  This  peninsula  is  about  60  m. 
long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  13  m.  The 
lower  part  is  covered  with  swampy  forests, 
and  intersected  by  slu^sh  creeks.  The  roads 
are  few  and  hardly  passable  by  vehicles.  After 
some  trials  McOlellan  decided  that  he  could 
not  move  his  army  directly  up  the  peninsida, 
bnt  must  invest  and  capture  Torktown,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  York  river,  or  rather  estuary. 
Yorktown  captured,  his  base  of  operations 
would  be  at  West  Pointy  near  the  junction  of 
the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony,  which  form  the 
York,  whence  a  rwlroad  runs  to  Richmond,  80 
m.  W.,  erosaing  the  Obickaliominy  about  mid- 
way. I.  WiLiJAMSBTne.  The  siege  of  York- 
towa  was  tlie  initial  step  in  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1863.  Strong  works  had  been  here 
erected,  which  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Magmder,  who  had  at  the  ont- 
eet  barely  15,000  men  to  defend  Yorktown, 
Gloucester  point,  on  the  oppod.te  ade  of  the 


York  river,  and  tbe  line  across  the  peninsula, 
here  about  10  m.  broad.  But  the  confederate 
force  in  northern  Viipnia  numbered  about 
50,000,  of  whom  S8,000  were  soon  transferred 
to  Yorktown,  so  that  by  April  17  Gen.  J.  E. 
Johnston,  who  now  took  tne  commMid,  had 
53,000  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  Against 
these  McCSellan  had  on  the  30th  112,000  pres- 
ent for  duty,  and  6,000  rick  and  on  special 
duty.  Tlie  dego  of  Yorktown  began  April  5, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  month  the  batteries 
were  nearly  completed,  Tho  6th  of  May  was 
fixed  upon  sm  the  day  when  fire  was  to  be 
opened.  But  two  days  before  Johnston  evac- 
uated his  works,  carrying  away  everything 
worth  taking;  his  trains  and  the  mass  of  his 
troops  were  well  under  way  toward  Eichmond 
hours  before  their  departure  was  known  by  tbe 
besi^ers.  The  Union  cavalry  started  in  pur- 
suit, and  came  up  with  the  roar  of  the  enemy, 
who  made  a  stand  near  Williamsbui^,  where 
some  works  had  been  previously  erected. 
Hooker's  division  soon  came  up,  and  on  tho 
morning  of  the  5th  commenced  a  vigorous  at- 
tack, which  was  continued  throughout  the  day 
by  a  constantly  increasing  force.  Longstreet, 
who  commanded  the  confederate  rear,  bad 
gone  beyond  Williamsburg;  buthe  turned  back, 
and  a  severe  action  ensued,  which  toward  even- 
ing was  decided  by  a  brilliant  bayonet  charge 
by  Hancock's  division.  The  confederates  then 
abandoned  their  works ;  bnt  they  had  delayed 
tJie  pursuit  long  enough  for  their  trains  to  be 
beyond  reach.  The  Union  loss  at  the  battle 
of  Williamsbui^  was  1,856  killed  and  wounded, 
and  872  misring,  more  than  two  thirds  of  which 
WHS  in  Hooker's  division  of  9,000  men.  The 
confederate  loss  is  unofficially  stated  by  Gen. 
Johnston  to  have  been  about  1,800;  but  it  was 
probably  considerably  larger,  for  800  wounded 
were  found  next  day  in  the  hospitals  at  Wil- 
liamsbu:^,  besides  many  in  private  houses. 
"  Sickness  and  the  flght  at  Williamsburg," 
says  Johnston,  "redncedonrnnmber  by  6,000." 
— -McCIellan's  advance  was  slow.  The  right 
wing  kept  to  the  north,  striking  the  Chieka- 
hominy  at  New  bridge,  directly  in  front  of 
Eichmond ;  the  left,  keeping  to  the  south, 
reached  the  river  at  Bottom's  bridge,  13  m. 
below,  on  May  20.  The  bulk  of  the  confed- 
erates were  across  the  stream,  and  a  detach- 
ment at  Mechanicsiille  was  easily  brushed 
away  by  an  artillery  fire.  On  the  20th  a  Union 
division  crossed  the  river,  occupied  tlie  high 
gronnd,  and  made  two  reconnoissances,  one 
reaching  beyond  the  Seven  Pines  to  within  four 
miles  of  Richmond.  The  enemy  was  nowhere 
found  in  force,  and  no  traces  of  defensive  works 
were  discovered.  The  two  corps  of  Eeyes  and 
Heintzelman  were  then  sent  across  the  river, 
taking  up  their  position  near  the  Seven  Pines. 
Johnston,  in  his  retreat,  had  neglected  to  tear 
up  .the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  the  Pamun- 
key. He  had  indeed  partially  destroyed  the 
bridge  hy  which  it  crossed  tho  Ohiokahominy ; 
but  by  the  26th  the  road  was  in  operation  up 
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to  the  rivor,  and  the  bridge  was  nearlj  vecon- 
Btrneted.  There  was  no  military  reason  why 
the  whole  TTnion  army  should  not  then  have 
OTMsed  the  Ohickahominj  by  Bottom's  bridge 
and  the  railroad  bridge,  and  moved  directly 
upon  Richmond,  where  the  confederate  force 
numbered  54,000.  But  MoClellan,  who  had 
considerably  more  than  100,000,  greatly  over- 
estimated the  numbers  opposed  to  him.  He 
urged  that  McDowell,  who  had  §3,000  near 
Fredericksburg,  should  be  sent  to  him.  This 
had  indeed  been  promised ;  but  the  operations 
of  Jackson  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
alarmed  the  federal  authorities,  and  McDowell 
was  detained  to  prevent  an  anticipated  attack 
nponWaahington.  II.  Hanovkb  Oocet  Hobbe. 
Meanwhile  McOIeilan  learned  on  May  25  that 
there  was  a  considerable  body  of  confederates 
at  Hanover  Oonrt  House  upon  his  r^ht  and 
partly  in  his  Tear.  This  force  consisted  of 
13,000  raw  troops  from  North  OaroMna,  who 
were  coming  down  from  Gordonsville  to  Rich- 
mond. McOlellan  supposed  that  they  were 
moving  up  from  Kichmond,  and  were  "in  a 
position  either  to  reSnforce  Jackson,  or  to  im- 
pede McDowell's  jnneiion,  should  lie  finally 
move  to  join  us."  Fitz  John  Porter  was  di- 
rected to  dislodge  this  force  on  the  27th.  A 
fight  ensned,  the  results  of  which,  saya  Mc- 
Olellan, "  were  some  200  of  the  enemy's  dead 
buried  by  our  troops,  730  prisoners  sent  to  the 
rear,  one  12-ponnd  howitzer,  one  caisson,  a 
large  number  of  small  arms,  and  two  railroad 
trains  captured,  Oor  loss  amounted  to  63 
killed,  344  wounded  and  missing."  The  con- 
federates, however,  reached  Eichmond,  raising 
Johnston's  force  to  67,000.  III.  SBVEif  Pines 
ASD  Paie  Oaks.  On  May  38  the  Union  force 
was  thns  posted ;  The  corps  of  Heiutzelman 
and  Keyes,  forming  the  left  wing,  were  on 
the  west  side  of  tne  Chickahominy,  massed 
cheokerwise  for  a  distsnee  of  6  m.  along  the 
"Williarasbni^  road.  The  stronger  corps  of 
Sumner,  Franklin,  and  Porter,  forming  tlie 
right  wing,  were  stretched  for  18  m.  along  the 
east  bant  of  the  river.  The  two  wings  formed 
an  acute-angled  triangle  of  nneqnal  sides,  the 
apex  being  at  Bottom's  bridge.  The  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  wings  was  barely 
6  m.,  but  between  them  was  the  Ohicfcahominy, 
over  which  there  was  then  no  practicable  pas- 
sage except  by  Bottom's  bridge.  If  the  left 
wing  were  assailed  in  force,  the  right  could 
come  to  its  aid  only  by  a  march  of  about  28  m., 
which  in  the  condition  of  the  roads  at  that 
time  could  not  be  made  with  artillery  in  less 
than  two  days.  For  a  hostile  commander  with 
anything  like  an  equal  force,  there  were  two 
courses  openr  He  might  throw  himself  upon 
the  weaker  left,  with  a  probability  of  annihila- 
ting it ;  or  he  could  assail  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing,  threatening  its  weakly  guarded  line 
of  communications  with  West  Point.  Johnston 
at  the  end  of  May  tried  the  first  and  most 
obvious  plan,  and  failed  by  mere  accident. 
Lee,  a  month  later,  tried  the  second  plan,  and 


succeeded,  against  all  military  probability.  On 
May  SO  Johnston  learned  tlie  genera!  portion 
of  tiie  enemy;  he  liowever  supposed  that  only 
one  corps  instead  of  two  was  acro^  the  river, 
and  presumed  that  he  had  but  30,000  to  deal 
with,  whereas  the  actual  number  was  some- 
thing more  than  30,000.  The  attack  was  to  be 
made  by  the  four  divisions  of  Huger,  Smith, 
Longstreet,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  numbering  about 
80,000.  During  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the 
30th  a  violent  storm  swept  over  the  region. 
The  channel  of  the  Ohicksdiominy  was  already 
full  to  the  brim,  and  the  stream  swollen  by  the 
rain  would  overflow  swamp  and  bottom  lands, 
preventing  any  aid  being  sent  from  the  right 
wing  to  the  left.  The  attack  was  to  be  made 
simultaneously  at  daybreak  on  the  81st.  The 
storm  delayed  the  movements  of  the  troops; 
but  by  8  o'clock  Longstreet  was  in  position, 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Hnger,  who  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  Soon  after  noon  he 
began  the  attack.  Casey's  division  of  Reyes's 
corps  was  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance 
of  the  Seven  Pines,  its  pickets  being  thrown  a 
third  of  a  mile  further  up  to  the  edge  of  a 
wood.  The  confederates  burst  through  this 
screen,  forced  back  the  pickets  to  the  intreuch- 
ments,  where  a  Stand  ivas  made,  and  the  posi- 
tion was  held  for  three  hours  against  greatly 
superior  numbers ;  but  both  flanks  being  turned, 
Casey  fell  back  to  the  Seven  Pines.  The  con- 
federate attack  here  had  been  made  by  the 
division  of  Hill.  Longstreet  now  pressed  upon 
the  Union  centre  and  left  After  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  stubborn  reastance,  the  Seven  Pines 
was  abandoned,  and  the  ti'oops  fell  back  to  a 
belt  of  wood,  where  Heintzelman  succeeded  in 
rallying  about  1,800  men,  who  formed  a  firm 
front,  and  poured  in  a  fire  so  deadly  that  the  as- 
sault was  checked.  The  confederates,  who  had 
forced  the  enemy  baefc  for  two  miles,  now  fell 
back  a  little,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  camps 
which  they  had  won ;  the  federals  also  fell  back 
a  mile  to  an  intrenched  camp. — Meanwhile  an- 
other action  had  been  going  on  at  Fair  Oaks 
station,  hardly  a  mile  away.  The  noise  of  the 
battle  had  been  heard  across  the  Ohickahomi- 
ny;  and  McCleJIan,  who  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  illness,  directed  Snmner,  who  had  just 
constructed  two  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy, 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  cross.  The  river 
had  begun  to  rise,  and  the  bridges  were  almost 
impassable ;  many  of  the  timbers  were  already 
floating.  Two  of  Sumner's  diviaons,  under 
Sedgwick  and  Richardson,  were  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  bridges,  ready  to  cross  the  mo- 
ment orders  were  frfven.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
tidingg  came  that  the  batde  was  going  hardly, 
and  Sumner  was  ordered  to  move.  Sedgwick's 
division,  which  got  over  the  shaking  bridge, 
dragged  its  artillery  through  the  swamp,  and, 
guided  by  the  noise  of  the  firing,  moved  npon 
Fair  Oalra,  where  a  single  bri^de  of  Couch's 
division  of  Heintzelman's  corps,  which  had  bo- 
come  separated  from  the  main  body,  was  mo- 
mentiy  es^pecting  an  attack  from  Smitli'e  divi- 
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sion  of  the  confederates.  Fdr  Oats  is  some- 
what nearer  Eichmond  tb  an  the  Seven  Pines,  and 
tere  Johnston  had  posted  himself  to  direct  the 
genera]  condnot  of  the  whole  battle.  Sumner 
now  took  command  here,  and  received  the  at- 
taet,  which  began  at  4  o'clock,  and  lasted  until 
twilight,  when  a  vigorous  charge  hurled  the 
confederates  back  in  confiision ;  and  the  action 
here  closed  at  almost  the  same  time  with  that 
at  the  Sovon  Fines,  At  this  moment  Johnston 
was  severely  wounded,  and  just  afterward 
Eichaidson's  division  of  Sumner's  corps  came 
upon  the  field.  The  bridge  by  which  it  had 
attempted  to  cross  the  Chiokahominj  had  been 
found  impassable,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go  to 
that  by  which  Sedgwick  had  already  crossed. 
The  division  waa  posted,  and  the  two  armies 
bironaeked  on  the  field,  so  near  together  that 
their  pickets  were  within  speaking  distance. 
Johnston  being  disabled,  the  command  of  the 
confederates  devolved  upon  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith, 
who  the  nezt  morning  (June  1)  decided  not  to 
attack  at  the  Seven  Fines;  but  the  action  was 
renewed  near  Fair  Oaks,  the  confederate  attack 
falling  mainly  npon  Richardson's  division, 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  ei^ged.  Mean- 
while Hooker  had  come  up  ftom  the  left,  and 
after  an  hour's  hard  fighting  pushed  the  enemy 
from  the  woods  by  which  they  had  been  shel- 
tered. The  confederates  along  the  whole  line 
retreated  in  confusion  to  Richmond.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  were 
fought  by  the  confederates  with  a  much  small- 
er force  than  had  been  oontemplated  by  John- 
ston; for  Euger's  divirion  got  lost  in  the 
swamps,  and  never  appeared  on  the  field.  The 
entire  attacking  force  was  about  88,000.  When 
strengthened  by  Sumner's  two  dividons,  the 
entjre  Union  force  on  that  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  was  about  the  same ;  hnt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action  they  were  considerably 
scattered,  while  the  confederates  were  massed 
upon  the  assailed  points;  so  that  on  the  3Ist 
the  confederates  had  a  decided  preponderance 
in  action,  but  the  federals  had  the  advantage 
of  sli^t  intrenchmeuts.  The  Union  loss  is 
officially  stated  at  890  killed,  3,637  wounded, 
i,233  missing;  5,T89  in  all.  The  confederate 
loss  was  probably  rather  more,  but  no  official 
statement  appears  to  have  been  made.  John- 
ston says,  "  Longstreet  reports  the  loss  in  his 
command  at  about  3,000 ;  Smith  reports  his 
loss  at  1,233,"  4,233  m  all;  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  loss  in  Hill's  division,  which  is 
elsewhere  stated  to  have  been  3,500,  which 
would  give  a  total  of  6,733.  At  Richmond 
these  battles  were  considered  a  total  defeat; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  bad  McCIellan 
then  moved  his  whole  force  against  Richmond, 
the  dty  would  have  feUen  into  his  hands,  for 
as  yet  it  was  defended  by  none  of  the  works 
which  within  a  few  weeks  became  formidable. 
Smith  held  the  command  only  two  days,  when, 
being  partially  disabled  by  a  paralytic  stroke, 
he  was  replaced  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. — After  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oats  McOlellan  for  some  time 


devoted  his  attention  to  building  new  bridges 
across  the  Ohickahominy.  By  June  20  eleven 
of  these  were  measurably  complete,  of  which 
seven  were  available  for  army  transport. 
Earthworks  of  no  great  strength  were  also 
thrown  up  in  front  of  the  line  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Union  army 
was  gradually  transferred  to  that  side.  The 
position  was  in  the  midst  of  a  swampy  region, 
and  notwithstanding  considci'able  reGnforce- 
ments,  the  number  and  strength  of  the  army 
very  conaderably  declined.  On  June  13  Stu- 
art with  1,600  caval^  started  upon  a  daring 
raid  cJear  around  the  Union  army.  He  reached 
the  White  House,  McOlellan's  main  depot  on 
the  Pamunkey,  destroyed  some  stores,  and  re- 
crossed  the  Chickaliominy  14  m.  below  the 
Union  left,  losing  only  a  single  man  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Lee,  whose  force  had  by  this  time 
become  oMisiderably  augmented,  now  resolved 
npon  an  important  movement.  This  was  to 
cross  the  Ohickahominy  above  the  Union  right, 
and  attack  the  force  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
stream.  Jackson,  who  had  gathered  a  con^d- 
erable  army  in  the  valley  of  the.Shenandoali, 
was  to  move  down  and  ooSperate  in  this  move- 
ment; but  to  veil  it,  a  considerable  force  was 
ostentatiously  sent  from  Richmcmd  toward  the 
Shenandoah,  giving  the  impression  that  a  move- 
ment from  that  quarter  npon  Washington  was 
in  contemplation.  The  ruse  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded. If  the  force  at  Richmond  was  weak- 
ened, the  city  would  be  by  so  much  the  more 
open  to  assault.  This  was  now  fairly  contem- 
plated by  McOlellan.  By  June  24  four  of  his  five 
corps  were  across  the  Ohickahominy,  leaving 
only  Eitz  John  Porter  with  36,000  men  on  the 
east  bank.  On  the  25th  the  Union  lines  were 
pushed  half  a  mile  forward,  and  a  desultory 
engagement  occurred  at  a  place  known  as 
King's  school  house,  each  side  losing  some  600 
men.  This  was  preparatory  for  a  general  for- 
ward movement  which  McOlellan  designed  on 
the  nest  day.  At  5  o'clock  he  telegraphed  to 
Washington  that  the  atTair  was  over;  he  had 
gained  his  point,  and  all  was  quiet.  An  hour 
and  a  half  later  he  sent  a  quite  different  de- 
spatch. Jackson's  advance  waa  at  Hanover 
Oourt  House;  Beauregard  was  at  Richmond; 
liere  were  200,000  men  opposed  to  him,  and 
he  should  probably  be  attacked  tlie  nest  day ; 
he  would  do  all  he  could,  and  if  his  army  was 
destroyed  by  overwhelmmg  numbers,  he  could 
at  least  die  with  it ;  if  the  result  of  the  com- 
ing engagement  should  be  disaster,  he  vaa  not 
responsible  for  it.  This  was  partly  correct. 
Lee  had  also  fixed  upon  the  26th  for  an  oftcn- 
Mve  movement ;  Jackson's  whole  force,  not 
merely  his  advance,  was  at  Hanover  Court 
House.  But  Beauregard  was  in  Alabama,  not 
in  Richmond;  and  the  confederate  force,  in- 
stead of  being  200,000  strong,  numbered  bare- 
ly half  as  many.  Instead  of  having  to  meet  an 
overwhelming  force,  McCIellan  had  a  slight 
preponderance,  having  with  hira  on  the  Ohick- 
ahominy about  103,000  men  present  for  duty, 
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while  Lee  had,  including  those  coming  on  with 
Jackson,  about  100,000.  An  allowance  of 
5,000  on  either  aide  will  cover  all  possible  er- 
rors in  this  estiniat«.  Lee  had  reasoned  that 
MoOlellan  intended  to  lay  siege  to  Eichmond 
by  reffular  approaches.  The  city  was  in  no 
condition  to  sustain  a  prolonged  inveetment,  for 
it  had  not  provisions  for  a  fortnight,  and  its 
aourcea  of  supply  were  preoarions  and  liable  to 
interruption.  His  object  was  to  raise  the  siege 
by  attacldng  McClellan  at  the  point  where  he 
was  most  vulnerable:  that  is,  by  threatening 
his  line  of  supply  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohick- 
ahominy.  For  this  purpose  the  divisions  of 
Huger  and  Magruder,  34,000  strong,  Holmes's 
division  of  7,000,  which  was  posted  at  Fort 
Darling  on  the  James  river,  and  the  reserve 
artillery  and  cavaJry,  3,000  more,  were  to  be 
left  on  the  Richmond  side ;  while  A.  P.  Hill, 
I^ngstreet,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  with  34,000,  besides 
3,000  cavalry  under  Stuart,  were  to  cross  the 
Ohickahominy  and  unite  with  Jackson's  com- 
mand, 30,000  strong,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy 
on  that  side.  IV.  MKcnisicsviLLE.  The  divi- 
sions from  Richmond  began  moving  during  the 
night  of  Thursday,  June  35,  and  reached  their 
assigned  positions  at  8  o'clock  the  following 
morning.  They  waited  till  the  afternoon  for 
Jackson's  approach.  lie  had  been  delayed, 
and  at  last  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  stream  be- 
yond the  extreme  Union  right,  and  moved 
down  the  banjc  until  he  came  upon  two  bri- 
gades of  McOaJl's  Pennsylvania  reserves  strong- 
ly posted  behind  Beaver  Dam  creek,  a  small 
stream  filling  into  the  Ohickahominy.  Theoreek 
was  five  or  six  yards  wide,  with  steep  hanks,  the 
water  being  waist  deep.  The  roads  approach- 
ing it  were  commanded  by  artillery,  and  the 
whole  line  was  defended  by  rifle  pita  and  felled 
trees.  The  confederates  made  several  deter- 
mined attacks,  which  were  repelled ;  and  at  9 
o'clock  they  fell  back,  having  lost  1,500  men. 
The  federals,  fighting  under  cover,  lost  barely 
300.  In  this  action,  sometimes  called  the  bat- 
tle of  MechanicsviUe,  sometimes  that  of  Beaver 
Dam  creek,  the  Union  force  engaged  consisted 
of  the  brigades  of  Reynolds  and  Seymour,  6,000 
strong ;  fliat  of  the  confederates  of  five  bri- 
gades, numbering  12,000. — From  the  moment 
that  McOlellan  learned  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  holding  his 
position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy, 
and  began  to  execute  the  plan  whieh  he  had 
already  conceived  of  changii^  his  base  from 
the  York  to  the  James;  a  wise  operation, 
which  had  been  perfectly  feasible  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Merrimack  on  May  11.  The 
quartermaster  at  West  Point  was  ordered  ' 
forward  supplies  to  the  front  till  the  last  n 
mcnt^  and  to  send  the  remainder  to  the  James, 
burning  everything  which  could  not  he  got  off, 
His  change  of  base  required  that  the  whole 
army  should  be  united  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ohickahominy.  McOlellan  proposed  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  cheek  for  a  few  hours  on  the  east 
side  nntil  all  his  trains  could  be  got  over.    The 


position  at  Beaver  Dam  creek  was  considerably 
advance  of  the  m^  line,  and  though  unas- 
ilable  in  front  could  be  easily  turned.  V. 
OoLD  Habbob.  Daring  the  night  of  the  26th  tjhe 
troops  were  quietly  withdrawn.  Porter's  line 
was  posted  6  m.  below.  The  30  heavy  guns 
which  had  been  placed  in  batteries  between 
these  points,  tc^ther  with  nearly  all  the  trains, 
were  safely  conveyed  over,  and  ^e  Wew  bridge 
partially  destroyed.  There  was  indeed  no  ne- 
cessity for  jilting  the  battle  which  ensued,  for 
the  whole  Union  army  might  easily  hare  got 
over  hours  tiefore  the  enemy  came  in  sight  on 
the  27th.  The  Union  position  was  well  chosen. 
A  small  stream  falling  into  the  Ohickahominy 
was  in  front.  The  bants  were  usually  fringed 
with  a  belt  of  swamp ;  but  here  and  there  they 
were  steep.  The  land  nses  mto  a  flat  table 
land,  with  patehes  of  forest  and  cultivated 
fields.  Two  places  are  named  on  the  maps, 
New  Oold  Harbor,  near  the  Chickahommy, 
and  Cold  Harbor,  a  nule  northward,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  dilapidated  houses 
Cold  Harbor  formed  the  centre  of  Porter's 
semicircular  line,  which  covered  the  bridges 
across  the  river.  Some  rifle  pits  had  been  dug 
and  a  few  trees  felled  along  the  sides  of  the 
slope,  which  was  crowned  with  artillery,  so 
that  the  guns  oould  play  over  the  heads  of  the 
infantry  upon  an  advancing  enemy.  The 
confederates  were  astir  at  dawn,  but  it  was 
two  hours  before  they  began  to  move.  A.  P. 
Hill  and  Longstreet  kept  to  the  right,  along 
the  bank  of  the  Ohickahominy.  D.  H.  Hill 
bore  to  the  left  in  order  to  unite  with  Jack- 
son, who  had  encamped  near  by.  About  noon 
the  right  column  came  to  Gaines's  mill,  where 
a  slight  encounter  took  place,  from  which  has 
been  given  one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
whole  battle  is  designated.  At  3  o'clock  A.  P. 
Hill  came  in  sight  of  the  mdn  Union  force 
drawn  up  on  the  hiUside  beyond  the  creek. 
The  plain  in  front,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
WHS  swept  by  artillei7  and  partly  commanded 
by  heavy  guns  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Ohick- 
ahominy, The  confederates  charged  across 
the  pMn,  floundered  through  the  morass,  and 
pressed  up  the  slope  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry.  Some  regiments 
even  pierced  the  Union  lines.  The  battle  here 
raged  for  two  hours,  hut  the  assailants  were  at 
length  driven  back  in  apparent  rout.  Long- 
street's  division  had-  been  drawn  up  in  the  rear 
of  Hill,  sheltered  by  a  low  ridge.    Lee  directed 


the  force  there  was  too  strong  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  feint,  and  that  he  must  make  a  real  at- 
tack. Jackson  had  now  come  up  on  the  Union 
right.  The  direction  of  the  firing  showed  that 
on  the  left  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  fall- 
ing back.  Lee  ordered  a  general  assault.  Por- 
ter, seeing  the  great  force  advancing  upon  him, 
had  two  hoars  before  asked  for  reenforcements 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Ohickahominy.  Slo- 
oum's  division  had  been  all  day  kept  in  readi- 
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ness  for  that  purpose.  It  had  begun  to  cross  at 
daybreak,  but  was  recalled  irben  half  over. 
It  was  aoir  ordered  to  move,  and  came  upon 
the  field  at  half  past  4.  Porter's  lime  was  so 
severely  pressed  everywhere  that  be  was  com- 
pelled to  send  Slocnm's  division,  regiment  by 
regiment,  to  the  most  vital  points.  Still  for 
more  than  an  hour  Jackson  gdned  no  ground. 
Lawton's  Geoi^a  brigade,  4,000  strong,  which 
had  been  held  in  reserve,  was  now  ordered  up, 
It  was  half  past  6,  an  hour  before  sunset. 
The  whole  force,  except  a  single  confederate 
brigade  beld  in  reserve,  was  now  in  action. 
Making  allowance  for  losses  on  both  sides,  the 
confederates  on  the  field  numbered  56,000,  the 
federals  33,000.  The  Union  force  was  thus 
pressed  along  its  whole  line  by  almost  double 
its  numbers.  It  gave  way  almost  simfil- 
taceously  on  the  right,  centre,  snd  left.  It 
was  not  a  rout,  but  fast  threatening  to  become 
one.  The  core  of  every  division  remained 
solid,  but  fragments  were  flying  off  on  every 
side,  and  all  were  pressing  toward  the  bridges 
across  the  Chickahoininy.  At  this  moment 
the  brigades  of  French  and  Meagher  came 
over  the  river,  dashed  through  the  atrag^ers, 
and  mi  the  blnff.  The  regiments  in  retreat 
rallied  and  faced  the  pursuers,  who  fired  a  few 
ineflectual  volleys,  and  witlidrew  as  night  set 
in.  An  hour  earlier  these  two  brigades  would 
have  secnred  a  victory;   as  it  was,  they  just 

Srevented  a  disastrous  rout.  This  action  of 
une  27  bas  been  called  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mill,  but  is  more  properly  that  of  Cold  Har- 
bor; Lee  calls  it  the  battle  of  the  Ohiok- 
ahominy.  The  confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  fl,500;  the  Union  loss  4,000, 
besides  about  3,000  prisoners,  and  22  guns. 
Durii^  the  whole  of  this  action  MoClellan  had 
remained  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chickahomi- 
ny,  where  the  confederates  kept  up  a  show  of 
force  tar  greater  than  they,  possessed.  For 
this  the  formation  of  tlie  country  furnished 
special  fadlities.  There  was  a  continuous  se- 
ries of  swamps,  gullies,  and  ridges,  which  shut 
out  from  view  all  that  was  passing  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards.  A  force  would 
show  itself  at  one  poin^  vanish,  and  reappear 
at  another;  no  one  could  tell  whether  it 
was  a  regiment  or  a  diviaon.  An  artillery 
lire  might  be  a  feint  or  the  prelude  to  an  at- 
tack in  force.  These  movements  deceived  not 
only  McClellan  hut  Sumner  and  Franklin, 
both  of  whom  thought  they  were  confronted 
by  superior  numbers.  But  the  only  aSm  which 
rose  even  to  the  dimensions  of  a  skirmish  oc- 
curred near  sunset,  when  two  confederate  regi- 
ments attacked  a  strong  picket  line  at  Peach 
Orchard,  and  out  of  650  men  lost  200,— Lee 
had  won  a  formal  victory,  in  which  he  sufiered 
double  the  loss  which  he  had  infiict«d.  But  he 
had  plaoed  himself  in  a  perilous  position.  Two 
thirds  of  his  force,  now  not  more  than  54,000, 
was  east  of  the  Ohickahominy,  the  remaining 
86,000  on  the  west,  of  whom  T,000  were  across 
the  James.    Between  them  lay  McClellan  with 


fully  96,000.  A  third  of  this  would  easily  have 
guarded  the  river ;  the  remainder  could  have 
marched  into  Richmond  in  five  hours.  The 
fell  of  Richmond  would  have  involved  the  dis- 
solution of  the  anny  across  the  Chickahominy, 
"or  it  had  mai"Ched  out  with  only  three  days' 
lupplies;  and  outof  Richmond  the  confederates 
had  not  within  100  m.  food  to  supply  the  sol- 
liers  for  a  week.  The  confederate  army  after 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  in  just  the  posi- 
whieh  an  enemy  would  wish  it  to  be. 
McClellan,  instead  of  assaulting  or  besic^ng 
Richmond,  resolved  to  move  to  me  James  river. 
VI.  Savage's  Statiom.  The  problem,  some- 
times called  the  "  change  of  base,"  but  in  reality 
a  retreat,  was  a  very  simple  one.  It  was  to 
march  10  or  15  m.  with  no  enemy  in  front,  but 
with  one  supposed  to  be  superior  upon  one 
flank  and  possibly  in  the  rear.  "White  Oak 
creek  falls  into  the  Chickahominy  three  or  four 
miles  south  of  the  leit  of  the  Union  position 
at  the  Seven  Pines.  It  is  bordered  by  White 
Oak  swamp,  which  toward  Richmond  is  sev- 
eral miles  wide,  and  slopes  up  into  a  wooded 
tract  extending  to  the  James  river.  Three 
main  roads,  the  Charles  City,  Darbytown,  and 
Newmarket,  starting  from  near  Richmond, 
diverge  southeastward  toward  the  Ohickahomi- 
ny, skirting  the  swamp  on  its  southern  side. 
The  region  is  intersected  by  obscure  cross  roads, 
upon  which  there  is  here  and  there  a  clear- 
ing. In  this  region  took  place  the  engagements 
of  June  30.  The  line  of  the  retreat  lay  through 
"White  Oak  swamp.  The  trains,  which  if  drawn 
up  in  a  single  lino  wotjd  have  stretched  a  dis- 
tance of  40  m.,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  herd 
of  2,500  cattle,  were  got  safely  over  the  creek 
of  the  28th,  and,  preceded  by  Keyes's 
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which  they  reached  witJiout  molestatio 
morning  of  the  80th.  The  corps  of  Franklin 
and  Porter  followed  on  themomrag  of  the  29th, 
leaving  those  of  Sumner  and  Heintzelman  to 
protect  the  rear.  The  works  at  Fair  Oaks  and 
Seven  Pines  were  abandoned,  and  the  two 
corps  fell  back  to  Savage's  station,  on  the  rail- 
road, where  were  the  hospitals  and  depots  of 
the  army,  which  they  were  directed  to  hold 
till  nightfall.  Heintzelman  moved  away  before 
the  tJme,  leavii^  orders  for  the  destruction  of 
such  stores  as  could  not  be  carried  off.  Tlie 
provisions  were  piled  up  and  burned.  The 
ammunition  and  shells  were  heaped  upon  a 
train,  which  with  a  full  head  of  steam  was  sent 
down  the  rulroad  toward  the  river ;  as  it  start- 
ed the  train  was  set  aflre,  and  before  it  reach- 
ed the  bridge  the  shells  began  to  explode.  The 
rails  across  the  bridge  had  been  removed ;  but 
so  great  was  the  momentum  that  the  engine 
and  one  car  leaped  across  the  chasm  and  land- 
ed on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  same  instant 
the  whole  mass  of  powder  exploded,  and  the 
other  cars  plunged  mto  the  mud  of  the  river. 
Magmder  in  the  mean  time  moved  cautiously 
down  the  railroad,  somewhat  harassing  Uie  re- 
treat, and  at  half  past  6  made  an  attack  a1 
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SavagB'B  station,  tlieo  occupied  by  SiWier. 
Darknesa  pat  a  close  to  tiie  action ;  and  during 
the  night  Sumner  moved  off,  leaving  behind 
2,600  uuk  and  wounded  in  the  hospitd.  In  the 
engi^ment  at  Savage's  station  the  Union  loas 
was  about  600,  that  of  the  confederates  400. 
VII.  Fbazibe's  Fabm.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th  Magriider  and  Huger  were  directed 
by  Lee  to  move  from  Kiohmond  down  the 
Chflrles  City  and  Newmarket  roads  to  take 
part  in  the  sank  attack  which  was  meditated, 
in  which  they  were  to  be  Joined  by  Holmes 
and  Wise  from  Fort  Darling.  In  this  attack 
the  entire  effective  confederate  force,  number- 
ing more  than  85,000,  was  to  take  part.  Ear- 
ly on  the  morning  of  tlje  29th  A.  P.  Hill  and 
Longstreet  crossed  the  Ohiokahominy  by  the 
New  bridge,  which  had  been  only  partially 
destroyed  on  the  28th,  passed  through  the 
deserted  Union  lines  almost  to  Richmond, 
turned  eastward,  and  headii^  the  While  Oak 
swamp  moved  down  the  Darbjtown  road,  and  at 
nightfall,  after  amai'ch  of  20  m.,  encamped  not 
far  from  the  centre  of  McOlelW's  retreatii^ 
column.  The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  and 
many  of  the  men  dropped  from  the  ranks.  The 
Union  line  was  8  m.  long,  the  head  having  al- 
most reached  Malvern  hill,  the  rear  being  at 
the  crossing  of  White  Oak  creek.  The  bridges 
over  the  Ohickabominy  in  front  of  Jackson  were 
down,  and  he  was  nnable  to  repair  them  nntil 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  he  crossed,  and 
by  noon  came  to  White  Oak  creek,  the  bridge 
over  which  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  approach- 
es commanded  by  artillery.  He  was  detained 
here  all  the  afternoon,  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  which  was  going  on  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Eai'ly  in  the  morning  Holmes  and  Wise 
had  come  in  s^^ht  of  the  head  of  McOlellan's 
column,  upon  which  they  opened  a  distant  fire; 
bnt  a  few  rounds  of  aitiilery  and  a  few  shells 
from  the  gunboats  scattered  their  force,  which 
took  no  further  part  in  the  operations  which 
ensued,  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  resumed 
their  march  down  the  Darbytown  road,  and  at 
noon  came  in  sight  of  a  part  of  the  Union  line 
drawn  up  at  Frazier's  farm,  near  a  point  where 
a  road  leading  from  the  James  crosses  those 
from  Richmond.  Huger  was  supposed  to 
moving  by  the  Charles  City  road  upon  the  si 
point ;  bnt  he  mistook  the  way,  and  did 
make  his  appearance  that  day,  and  on  the  i 
he  was  virtually  removed  from  the  command 
of  hia  division.  The  Union  line  was  so  long 
that  it  was  nnoccupied  in  places.  McCall' 
diviwon  was  at  Frazier's  t&rta  ■  Kearny's  on  hi 
left,  on  his  right  that  of  Hooker,  and  beyond 
him  Sumner's  corps;  Eeyes's  and  Porter's 
corps  had  nearly  reached  Malvern  hill ;  Frank- 
lin's corps  was  in  the  rear,  at  White  Oak  creek. 
At  4o'clock  the  attack  was  begun  upon  McCall 
by  Kemper's  brigade  of  Longstreet's  division, 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  engaged,  having 
been  kept  in  reserve  at  Cold  Harbor.  It  was 
driven  back,  losing  in  a  few  minutes  250  killed 
and  wounded  and  200  prisoners,  a  quarter  of 
vol..  iY.-2r 


its  whole  nnmber.  Other  divisions  were  sent 
and  McCall  was  forced  back  for  a  space  ; 
then  tjie  enemy  were  checked  by  Hooker,  and 
turn  driven  back.  The  whole  action  now 
took  the  form  of  a  desultory  fight,  each  brigade 
botti  Mdes  acting  almost  independentiy ; 
batteries  were  taken  and  retaken,  and  ground 
lost  and  won  by  each  army;  but  when  night 
closed  in  the  advantage  seemed  somewhat  on 
tiie  Union  side.  McCall's  early  repulse  in  the 
centre  had  been  retrieved,  and  Hooker  and 
Eeai'ny  had  gdned  something  on  the  right  and 
Of  all  the  reports  on  both  sides,  that  of 
A.  P.  Hill  is  the  most  accurate :  "  On  our  ex- 

e  right  matters  seemed  to  be  going  badly. 

Two  brigades  of  Longstreet's  division  had  been 
roughly  handled,  and  had  fallen  ba«k.  Archer 
was  brought  up  and  sent  in,  and  affairs  were 
soon  restored  in  that  quarter.  At  about  dark 
the  enemy  were  pressing  us  hard  along  our 
whole  line,  and  my  last  reserve  was  directed 
to  advance  slowly.  Heavy  reenforoements  to 
the  enemy  were  brought  np  at  this  time,  and 
it  seemed  that  a  tremendous  effort  was  being 
made  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The 
volume  of  fire  that  approaching  rolled  along 
the  line  was  terrific.  Seeing  some  troops  of 
Wilcox's  brigade  who  had  rallied,  they  were 
rapidly  reformed,  and,  beiug  directed  to  cheer 
long  and  loudly,  moved  again  to  the  fight. 
This  seemed  to  end  the  contest,  for  in  less  than 
five  minutes  all  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy 
retired."  The  attempt  to  break  the  Union  line 
had  failed.  The  action  was  hardly  over  when 
the  federal  retreat  was  resumed.  The  rear 
of  the  wagon  train  and  artillery  had  reached 
Malvern  hill  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
before  daylight  the  last  division  had  come  up 
and  taken  the  position  ass^ed  to  it.  The  bat> 
tie  of  Frazier's  farm,  or  Charles  City  cross 
roads,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  fought  on 
the  confederate  side  wholly  by  the  divirionsof 
A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet.  They  had  crossed 
the  Chickahominy  34,000  strong,  and  had  in 
the  mean  time  lost  6,300  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. They  were  so  exhausted  by  four  days'  con- 
tinuous marching  and  fighting  as  to  be  unable 
to  take  any  part  in  the  battle  of  the  nest  day. 
The  Union  loss  on  this  day  was  about  -500  killed 
and  1,500  wounded;  that  of  the  confederates 
335  killed  and  1,700  wounded.  VIII.  Malvehs 
Hill.  On  the  monung  of  Tuesday,  July  1,  the 
Union  army  was  posted  in  a  strong  portion  at 
Malvern  hill,  an  elevated  plateau  a  mile  and  a 
h^  long,  and  half  aa  broad.  Tlie  flanks  were 
well  covered  by  woods;  in  front  were  gullies 
rendering  tiie  approach  difficult  except  by  the 
roads  which  crossed  them.  On  the  crest  of  the 
hill  seven  heavy  siege  guns  were  placed  in  po- 
sition, and  the  artillery  was  so  posted  that  a 
fire  of  60  guns  could  be  concentrated  upon  any 
point  which  might  be  assailed.  The  position 
was  one  which  could  be  held  against  a  double 
force.  McClellan  had  about  80,000  men ;  Lee, 
counting  every  man  except  the  divisions  of  A. 
P.  Hill  and  Longstreet,  not  more  than  60,000, 
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with  only  a  portion  of  which  he  undertoot  to 
storm  the  Tlnlon  position.  It  is  clear  that  he 
all  along  vastly  underrated  tlie  strength  of  the 
enemy.  When  he  crossed  the  Chiekahoniiiiy 
on  the  26th,  he  supposed  that  the  greater  part 
of  McOIeJian's  army  was  on  the  east  side ;  but 
at  Cold  Harbor  he  himself  had  dearly  a  great 
[irepooderanee  of  numbers,  and  he  might  fairly 
assume  that  the  euemy  was  weak  on  the  other 
side,  otherwise  he  would  have  brought  more 
men  upon  that  field.  At  Frazier's  arm  the  two 
divisions  of  IIUl  and  Longstrcet  evidently  were 
as  strong  as  the  force  opposed  to  them ;  and  if 
they  were  too  mnch  exhausted  to  be  brought  into 
action,  so  too  would  be  those  with  whom  they 
had  fought.  The  dispositions  made  by  Lee  for 
the  attack  clearly  evince  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  confronted  at  Malvern  hill 
by  an  effective  force  of  more  tiflu  50,000  men. 
At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  Jackson  received 
orders  to  attack.  Including  D.  H.  Hill's  divi- 
sion, which  now  formed  a  part  of  his  command, 
he  Iind,  after  deducting  all  lasses,  about  35,000 
men.  Hill,  being  on  the  confederate  right,  was 
opposite  the  Union  left,  where  Hooker  was  post- 
ed. He  suffered  so  severely  from  the  artillery 
fire  that  he  halted  to  reconnoitre,  and  found 
the  enemy,  as  he  reports,  "strongly  posted  on 
a  commanding  hill,  dl  the  approawies  to  which 
could  be  swept  by  his  artillery  and  guarded 
by  swarms  of  infantry,  securely  sheltered  by 
fences,  ditches,  and  ravines.  Tier  after  tier  of 
batteries  were  grimly  visible  on  the  plateau, 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  We 
could  only  reach  the  first  li  ne  of  batteries  by  trav- 
ersng  an  open  space  of  from  300  to  400  yards, 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter from  the  artillery,  and  mnsketry  from  tlie 
infantr;y.  If  that  was  carried,  another  and  still 
more  difficult  remained  in  the  rear.  An  ex- 
amination convmced  me  that  an  attack  would 
be  hazardous,"  The  assault  here  was  suspend- 
ed; but  Lee  still  persisted.  He  sent  to  each 
of  his  commanders  a  brief  message,  each  word 
of  which  cost  him  a  hundred  men :  "  Batteries 
have  been  established  to  act  npon  the  enemy's 
lines.  If  they  are  broken,  as  is  probable,  Ar- 
mistead,  who  can  witness  the  effect  of  the  Are, 
has  been  oidered  to  charge  with  a  yell.  Do  the 
same,"  This  second  attack  was  to  be  made  by 
Magrnder  with  20,000  men,  comprisii^  his  own 
division  and  that  of  Hnger,  who  bad  been  dis- 
placed, Kagruder,  after  a  long  and  weary 
march,  came  up,  and  found  that  Anuistead,  of 
Huger's  division,  had  driven  some  skirmishers. 
The  Union  line  was  thought  to  be  broken.  "  It 
is  reported,"  Lee  wrote  to  Magruder,  "that 
the  enemy  is  getting  off;  press  forward  your 
whole  Une,  and  follow  up  Armistead'a  success." 
Hill  pressed  forward  with  the  others,  and  in  an 
honr  and  a  half  his  division,  now  reduced  to 
8,000,  lost  336  killed  and  1,378  wounded.  Ma- 
gruder's  attack  failed  to  make  any  real  impres- 
sion; his  men  were  mown  down  as  they  ad- 
vanced by  a  terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  maa- 
ketry,  which  cost  him  some  600  killed  and 


3,000  wounded.  The  battle  closed  when  dark- 
ness set  in.  On  the  confederate  side  it  had 
been  borne  almost  wholly  by  the  divisions  of 
D.  H.  Hill  and  Magruder,  together  not  more 
than  28,000  strong,  Jackson's  own  division 
was  not  fairly  engaged,  but  being  within  dis- 
tant range  of  the  Union  artillery  it  lost  41  killed 
and  363  wounded.  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  and 
Holmes  had  no  part  in  the  battle.  The  Union 
loss  at  Malvern  hill  was  about  375  killed  and 
1,800  wounded ;  tlie  confederate  loss,  900  killed 
and  8,600  wounded, — The  series  of  engagements 
from  June  26  to  July  1  ha^  been  styled  tjie  "  sev- 
en days'  battles,"  although  there  were  really 
bot  sis  days.  In  ail,  including  skirmishes,  the 
Union  loss  appears  to  have  been  1,583  killed 
and  7,709  wounded ;  that  of  the  confederates 
nearly  twice  as  great,  being  3,150  killed  and 
15,255  wounded.  The  former  lost  also  6,858 
in  missing,  of  whom  2,000  were  the  prisoners 
at  Oold  Harbor,  and  2,500  in  the  hospitals  at 
Savage's  station ;  the  confederate  loss  in  pris- 
oners was  about  1,000.  So  that  the  entire 
Union  loss  was  15,349 ;  confederate,  19,405. 
Had  McClelian  followed  np  the  victory  at  Mal- 
vern hill  witliin  the  next  day  or  two,  the  con- 
federate army  must  have  been  annihilated.  But 
instead  of  doing  this,  during  the  night  follow- 
ing he  abandoned  his  strong  position,  and  re- 
treated to  an  unhealthy  one  at  Harrison's  land- 
ing, where  he  intrenched  himself^  and  pleaded 
for  roSnfoTcements.  At  first  he  asked  for  50,- 
000,  then  for  100,000.  Three  weeks  later  he 
said  if  he  conld  have  30,000  he  might  attack 
Richmond  with  a  good  chance  of  success, 
though  he  would  then  have  an  effective  force 
of  only  120,000,  while  he  estunated  that  of  the 
enemy  at  200,000.  So  matters  rested  until  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  Union  army  was 
withdrawn  from  the  region  of  the  Ohieka- 
hominy  and  the  James,  and  ordered  to  the 
Potomac.  After  the  battle  of  Malvern  hill 
the  confederates  remained  for  a  week  near  the 
spot,  and  then  returned  to  Richmond.  Lee  had 
accomplished  his  main  purpose  of  raising  the 
siege  of  the  confederate  capital.  IX.  Second 
Cold  Habbob.  In  the  spring  of  1864  the  cur- 
rent of  the  war  again  rolled  toward  the  Ohick- 
ahominy,  Tlie  command  of  the  Union  army 
was  given  to  Grant,  who  encountered  Lee  in 
the  bloody  but  indecisive  battles  of  the  Wil- 
derness, May  B,  6 ;  Spottsylvania,  May  11 ;  and 
the  North  Anna,  May  25.  All  this  time  the 
two  ai'mies  had  been  verging  toward  the  region 
where  they  had  contended  two  years  before. 
On  June  2  Lee  had  taken  np  his  position  near 
Cold  Harbor,  while  Grant  was  marching  to- 
ward him  from  the  same  direction  in  which 
Jackson  had  marched  upon  Porter.  The  con- 
federate position  was  strongly  intrenched,  Lee 
could  retreat  no  further,  for  behind  him  was 
the  Chiekahominy,  now  nnbridged,  and  he 
could  not  cross  it  without  winnii^  a  deciave 
battle.  Grant,  whose  force  was  now  about 
150,000,  while  Lee  bad  barely  50,000,  resolved 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments ;  if 
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he  conid  be  forced  from  these,  he  must  retreat 
up  the  bank  of  the  Chickaliominy,  pressed  by 
threefold  nnrabera.  The  plan  of  attack  was 
simple.  Haiioook'a  cofpa  was  on  the  left,  then 
Wright's,  then  Smith's,  massed  opposite  the 
confederate  right ;  Warren's  corps  came  next, 
stretehed  in  a  lon^  thin  line,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Burnsioe's,  whose  right  was  flung 
back.  In  the  gray  rainy  dawn  of  the  3d 
these  corps  I'nshed  upon  the  confederate  lines. 
Barlow's  division  of  Hancock's  corps,  formed 
into  two  lines,  stmck  a  sanken  road  in  front 
'rf  the  confederate  intrenchmenta  where  they 
met  a  solid  mass  of  fire  and  lead,  which  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  drove  them  back,  with  the 
loss  of  a  third  of  their  numbers.  Gibbon's  divi- 
sion, which  was  nest  on  the  right,  dashed,  up 
to  the  works,  breasting  a  torrent  of  mnsketry, 
in  the  face  of  which  they  mounted  the  para- 
pets; but  they  could  go  no  further,  and  were 
soon  repelled.  Wright  and  Smith  assaulted  with 
like  ill  fortune,  though  they  maintained  the  flght 
for  an  hour.  Warren  was  only  to  bold  in  check 
the  enemy  directly  in  his  front ;  while  Bumside, 
swin^ng  round,  was  to  fall  upon  the  confeder- 
ate left.  He  drove  in  the  outposts,  but  before 
he  could  execute  the  order  to  attack  in  force, 
it  was  oonntermanded ;  for  Meade,  who  com- 
manded in  the  field,  thought  the  failure  of  the 
assault  on  the  left  showed  that  the  confederate 
works  could  not  be  carried.  The  sfcirmisli  line 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  corps  set  about  in- 
trenching itself  in  its  position,  upon  which  the 
confederates  made  a  feeble  sortie,  which  was 
easily  repulsed.  With  this  closed  the  second 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  in  which  Grant  had 
wholly  failed.  His  loss  was  severe,  probably 
not  less  than  7,000  in  killed  and  woanded; 
that  of  the  confederates  being  less  than  half  as 
many. — For  ten  days  longer  the  two  armies 
lay  facing  each  other  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  Grant  e^i^  to  the  south- 
ward, still  hoping  to  be  able  to  turn  the  con- 
federate right ;  Lee  at  the  same  time  extending 
his  intrenched  line  in  the  same  direction.  A 
continual  series  of  skirmishing  and  picket  fir- 
ing was  kept  up,  only  interrupted  on  Jnne  7  by 
a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  Grant, 
while  makii^  preparations  to  move  his  army 
to  the  south  side  of  the  James  river,  still  hoped 
that  Lee  would  make  some  movement  which 
would  ilirnish  opportunity  for  another  attack 
on  the  Ohickahominy.  But  Lee  showed  no 
disposition  to  move  from  his  intrench ments, 
which  tlie  experience  at  Cold  Harbor  had 
shown  to  be  unassailable.  At  length  on  the 
13th  Grant  broke  up  his  position.  The  bulk 
of  the  army  marched  down  the  Ohickahominy 
to  the  James,  which  was  crossed  just  below 
the  point  where  McClellan  had  remained  after 
the  battle  of  Malvern  hill.  A  portion  of  the 
army,  however,  crossed  the  Ohickahominy  be- 
low theWliite  Oak  swamp.  Lee,  who  conld  only 
see  this  part  of  the  movement,  supposed  that 
Grant  proposed  to  march  up  the  nortJi  bank  of 
the  James,  and  ass»l  Eichmond  from  that  side. 
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He  therefore  abandoned  his  position  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ohickahominy,  crossed  the  stream, 
and  fell  back  witiiin  his  strong  lines  in  front 
of  Richmond. 


W.  of  Chattanooga,  in  8.  Ten- 
nessee, Sept  19,  30,  1863,  between  the  Union 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  Gon.  Eose- 
crans,  and  the  confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg. 
During  the  summer  Eosecrons  had  moved  into 
southern  Tennessee,  and  on  Sept.  9  had  taken 
possession  of  Chattanooga,  from  which  Bra^ 
had  retired  on  his  approach.  Kosecrans,  sup- 
poang  that  the  enemy  wore  in  full  retreat  in 
Geoi^a,  moved  after  them ;  but  Bragg,  having 
received  large  reenforcementa,  and  knowing 
tliat  Longstreet's  division  from  Virginia  was 
on  its  way  to  him,  resolved  to  give  battle,  with 
the  special  purpose  of  recovering  Chattanooga. 
Both  armies  were  conmderably  scattered  in  th^ 
mount^nons  region ;  but  on  the  18th  the  forces 
on  both  sides  were  concentrated  on  the  Oliick- 
amauga  creek.  The  laaia  battle  was  opened  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  immediate  object 
of  the  conl'ederates  being  to  gain  possession  of 
the  road  leading  to  Chattanooga.  The  fighting 
was  hot  all  day,  but  at  its  close  neither  wde 
had  gained  any  decided  advantage.  During 
the  night  Longstreet  arrived  with  a  portion  of 
his  division,  and  was  appointed  to  the  imme- 
diate command  on  the  confederate  left,  that 
on  the  right  being  given  to  Polk.  Thomas, 
who  commanded  on  the  Union  left,  was  tirst 
attacked  by  Polk,  who  was  repulsed.  But  in 
the  mean  time  Longstreet  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful, and  was  hardly  presMng  the  Union 
right  and  centre,  where  Eosecrans  commanded 
in  person.  Owing  to  an  erroneous  order  from 
EoseoranstoGen.  T.  J.  Wood,  a  movement  was 
made  which  left  a  wide  gap  in  the  Union  cen- 
tre. The  confederates  poured  through  tliia, 
and  routed  pai-t  of  Crittenden's  and  all  of 
MoCook's  army  corps,  driving  them  from  the 
field  in  ntter  confusion.  Eosecrans,  who  had 
fled  to  Chattanooga,  telegraphed  to  Washington 
that  his  whde  army  was  beaten.  But  on  the 
left  Thomas  still  held  his  own.  He  had  taken 
up  a  strong  line,  and  awaited  the  comii^  at- 
tack from  the  whole  confederate  force.  Long- 
street,  who  actually  directed  the  battle,  now 
pressed  the  whole  confederate  strength  eg^nst 
Thomas,  who  was  ontnnmbered  more  than 
two  to  one.  Assault  after  assault  was  made, 
but  each  was  repulsed ;  and  at  half  past  5  the 
attack  was  abandoned.  Thomas  then  fell 
hack  to  Rossvilie;  and  during  the  night  of  the 
3lBt  the  whole  of  his  command  returned  to 
Ohattanoc^a.  This  battle  was  a  formal  vic- 
tory for  the  confederates,  who  retained  the 
battle  field,  and  captured  40  or  SO  guns  and 
some  thousands  of  prisoners,  mainly  wounded. 
They  however  gained  no  real  advantage,  for 
Rosecrans  still  retained  Chattanooga,  the  pri>:e 
for  which  the  action  was  fought.  The  eon- 
federate   force    aotaally  engaged  was  about 
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60,000;  the  Union  force  was  about  55,000,  but 
of  this  more  than  10,000  were  iaolatod  early  in 
the  day,  and  took  no  further  part  in  the  battle. 
In  this  estimate  the  cavalry  on  either  side  are 
not  included,  as  they  had  no  scope  for  action. 
The  Union  loss  is  officially  stated  at !,  644  killed, 
8,2fi2  wounded,  and  4,945  prisoner's;  15,851 
in  all.  The  confederate  reports  are  wanting 
for  about  one  third  of  the  force,  inclnding 
Longstreet's  own  brigades,  which  were  most 
severely  engaged.  In  the  two  thirds  reported, 
tiie  loss  was  1,394  killed,  8,974  wounded,  and 
883  missing,  11,250  inaU;  tlie  entire  loss  being 
not  far  from  18,000.  A  month  after  this  battle 
Rosecrans  was  relieved  from  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  was  in- 
corporated with  the  armiea  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Tennessee,  and  placed  nnder  command  of 
Gen.  Grant,  who  on  H"ov.  23-35,  1868,  defeat- 
ed Gen.  Bragg  in  front  of  Chattanooga.  (See 
Chattanoosa,) 

CfllCKlBEE,  a  name  ^ven,  from  ita  lond 
chattering  note,  to  the  red,  Hudson  bay,  or 
pine  squirrel  (*cJiw!ni/M'/-soniws,  Pall.).  The 
body  is  stout,  7  to  8  ini  hes  long,  and  the  tail 


rather  less,  narrow  and  flat ;  ears  moderate, 
broad,  tufted  at  the  tip.  The  color  above  and 
on  the  sides  isamized  black  and  grayish  rusty, 
with  a  broad  wash  of  bright  ferruginous  down 
the  back  and  npper  surface  of  the  tail ;  dull 
white  below ;  tail  rusty  at  the  mai^n,  within 
which  is  a  narrow  black  band;  there  is  often 
a  black  lino  on  the  flanks  separating  the  colors 
of  the  sides  and  belly ;  soles  hairy  or  naked 
according  to  the  season.  It  is  fonnd  from 
high  northern  latitudes  to  tJie  Mississippi,  and 
throughout  the  northern  and  middle  Atlantic 
states  in  elevated  regions.  It  is  active,  grace- 
ful, fearless  of  man,  cleanly,  and  industrious  in 
laying  up  a  winter  supply  of  food ;  it  some- 
times makes  its  nest  in  outbuildings :  it  is  very 
lively  all  winter,  eating  its  store  of  nuts,  and 
the  seeds  of  pines  and  flrs ;  in  cold  climates  it 
burrows  in  the  ground  atthe  foot  of  some  large 
coniferous  tree.  Its  flesh  is  tender  and  well- 
flavored ;  it  is  less  gentle  and  eaaily  tamed  than 
tiie  gray  squirrel.  It  mnoh  resembles  the  com- 
mon squirrel  of  Europe  (S.  vvlgarii,  Linn.). 
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CHICEiSAW.  1.  A  N".  E.  county  of  Missis- 
sippi; area,  about  990  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
18,899,  of  whom  10,069  were  colored.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  state  by  the  Chickasaw  Indians. 
The  siM^ace  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Oktibbeha,  Looshacoona,  and  Yallabusha  are 
tiie  principal  streams,  The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
rwlroad  oi-osses  the  N.  E.  corner.  The  chief 
productionsinl870were  6,669  bushels  of  wheat, 
478,406  of  Indian  corn,  16,993  of  oats,  36,314 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,892  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  2,366  horses,  3,193  mules  and  asses. 
4,067  milch  cows,  6,911  other  cattle,  4,980 
sheep,  and  33,818  swine.  Capital,  Houston. 
n.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  the 
Wapsipinioon  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  also 
dmned  by  Crane  creek  and  the  Littie  Cedar 
river_;  area,  576  sq.  m,;  pop.  in  1870, 10,180, 
Prairies  and  forests  occupy  most  of  the  sunfece. 
The  Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  railroad  touch- 
es the  8.  W.  comer,  and  the  Mc(Jregor  and 
Missouri  Eiver  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
417,849  bushels  of  wheat,  886,728  of  Indian 
com,  334,531  of  oats,  22,762  of  barley,  63,463 
of  potatoes,  34, 651  tons  of  hay,  422,338  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  13,426  of  wool.  There  were  3,558 
horses,  4,786  milch  cows,  7,919  other  catOe, 
4,830  sheep,  and  6,206  swine.  Capital,  New 
Hampton. 

CHICKASAW  BATOU,  Buttle  of,  fought  near 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Dec.  39,  1863.  Gen.  Sher- 
man, who  was  besieging  Vicksburg,  finding 
the  city  nnassailable  in  front,  endeavored  to 
attack  it  iu  the  rear.  He  sent  a  sti-ong  force 
10  m.  np  the  Taaoo  river,  which  was  to  land 
and  march  down  from  the  north.  In  the  way 
of  this  march  was  the  Chickasaw  bayou,  set- 
ting out  from  the  Yazoo,  bordered  by  a  broad 
miry  swamp,  almost  impassable,  and  guarded 
by  batteries  and  rifle  pits.  These  were  held  in 
such  force  that  all  attemptsto  cross  the  bayou 
failed,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  hav- 
ing cost  193  killed,  982  wonnded,  and  756  miss- 
ing.   The  confederate  loss  was  insignificant. 

CBICKASAW8,  a  nation  of  Ameriean  Indians, 
residing  when  first  known  to  the  whites  about 
160  m.  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  between  lat  84° 
and  35°  H".  According  to  their  own  tradition, 
thej  came  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  with 
the  Creeks  and  Choctaws.  When  about  to 
start  eastward,  they  were  provided  with  a 
large  dog  as  a  guard  and  a  pole  as  a  guide. 
As  they  marched  tlicy  planted  the  pole  in  the 
ground  every  night,  and  in  the  morning  looked 
at  it  and  went  in  the  way  it  leaned.  They 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  in  which  their  guard- 
ian dt^  was  drowned,  and  arrived  on  the 
Alabama,  where  their  pole,  after  being  unset- 
tled for  several  days,  at  length  pointed  south- 
west. They  proceeded  in  that  direction  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Chickasaw  old  fields, 
where  the  pole  remained  perfectly  upright. 
In  1540  De  Soto  reached  Chicaga,  one  of  their 
towns  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  and  wintered  there.    But 
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when  in  the  spring  he  wiahed  to  force  them  to 
supply  men  to  carry  hia  baggage,  they  fired 
their  town  and  attacked  him,  causing  great 
loss.  When  the  French  settled  Louisiana  the 
Chicfcasaws  had  already  been  visited  by  tra- 
ders from  the  English  colonies,  and  thus  came 
into  the  stru^le  of  the  rival  nationa.  They 
had  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  10,000  warriors, 
but  in  1720  numbered  only  450,  in  four  large 
contiguous  settlemente,  Yaneka  and  Chookka 
Pbaraah  (Long  House)  being  the  most  impor- 
tant^ They  were  divided  into  five  elans  or 
families,  Mlnko,  Show  a,  Coishto,  Onshpehne, 
Minne,  and  Huscona,  and  recognized  a  king 
or  mico  as  head  of  the  nation.  Tiiey  began 
hostilities  against  the  French  in  IT22,  killing 
a  sergeant  and  his  wife  near  the  Taaoo  post. 
In  1732  they  cut  to  pieces  a  war  party  of  the 
Iroquois  who  invaded  their  territory,  but  in 
1746  were  cofiperating  with  that  confederacy 
agwnst  the  French.  By  advice  of  English  trar 
ders  thej  urged  the  Natchez  to  cut  off  the 
French,  and  after  the  overthrow  of  that  na- 
tion gave  a  refuge  to  the  remnant  who  escaped 
from  the  vei^^eanoe  of  the  French.  They  tben 
took  up  arms  openly,  cut  off  all  trade  on  the 
Misaisaippi  river,  and  joined  the  desperate  Nat- 
chez in  their  rdds.  They  killed  Ihe  chief  of 
the  Tonicas  by  treachery,  and  besieged  Denys 
at  Fort  Nachitoches,  but  were  repulsed  there 
with  loss.  This  led  to  a  wai',  and  in  1736  the 
French  attempted  to  crush  them  by  a  simul- 
taneous attack  from  the  south  under  Bienville 
and  from  Illinois  under  D'Artaguette.  The 
former  retired ;  the  latter  took  several  of  the 
Chickasaw  towns,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
at  Amalahta  with  Vincennes,  PSre  Senat,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death.  In 
1739  a  very  formidable  expedition  ascended 
the  Mississippi  under  Bienville  and  De  Noail- 
les,  but  they  halted  near  Chickasaw  Bluffy  and 
after  some  skirmishes  made  a  hollow  peace 
with  the  Ohickaaaw  envoys  in  August,  1740, 
thongh  hostilities  were  kept  up  in  a  desultory 
way  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  Ohickasaws 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  seem  to  have  maintained  them. 
In  1765  their  head  men  and  warriors,  with 
those  of  the  Oboctaws,  met  Gov.  George  John- 
stone of  West  Florida  in  a  general  congress 
at  Mobile,  and  estahUahed  a  regular  tariff  of 
trade ;  but  troubles  were  soon  caused  by  grasp- 
ing traders  who  had  settled  amoM  the  Ohicka- 
saws. After  the  revolution  the  United  States 
made  a  treaty  at  Hopewell  in  1786  with  Pio 
Mico  and  other  chiefs,  fixing  their  territory  at 
the  Ohio  on  the  north,  and  running  down  into 
what  is  now  Mississippi  They  were  then  esti- 
mated at  from  800  to  1,300  warriorH,  but  as 
tlieir  territory  was  remot*  from  settlements 
there  had  been  no  encroachments  or  collisions. 
When  the  Oreeka  drove  them  to  war  in  17fl3, 
they  joined  the  whites  in  operations  against  the 
Creeks,  remaining  constantly  friendly  to  the 
setUers,  although  surrounded  by  hosHle  tribes. 
In  1805,  ISie,  and  1813  Cbennbbe  Mico  and 
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other  chiefs  ceded  all  tlieir  lands  north  of  Mis- 
assippi  for  certain  apecil^ed  annual  payments ; 
the  Oolherts,  influential  men  of  the  tribe, 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  securing  better 
terms  than  usual.  The  scarcity  of  game  and 
the  narrowing  of  their  hunting  grounds  had 
led  some  of  Ihe  tribe  to  emigrate  to  tlie  Ar- 
kansas about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  1822  those  remaining  in  Missisuppi 
comprised  8,623  souls  in  eight  towns,  advanc- 
ing m  civilization,  owning  slaves,  and  selling 
cattle  and  h(^  to  the  whites.  When  the 
United  States  adopted  the  plan  of  removing 
all  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Chicka- 
saws,  by  the  treaties  of  Pontotoc  Creek,  Oct.  20, 
18S2,  and  Washington,  May  24, 1884,  ceded  to 
the  XTnited  Btates  all  their  remainii^  lands  in 
MisMSsippi,  amonnring  to  6,442,400  acres,  for 
which  they  received  18,646,000,  They  had 
determined  to  settle  on  lands  already  assign- 
ed to  tlie  ChoctawB,  who  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. By  a  convention,  Jan.  17,  183T,  they 
paid  the  Ohoctaws  $680,000  for  a  district  on 
the  Red  west  and  south  of  the  Washita,  to  be 
held  by  them  as  a  tribe  and  in  common,  and 
inalienable  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Choct^aws.  They  were  also  to  abandon  their 
government  by  a  king  and  form  part  of  the 
Choctaw  nation,  governed  under  its  constitu- 
tion, with  equal  representation.  During  the 
emigration  smallpox  broke  out,  carrying  olf 
SOO  or  600  of  the  tribe.  They  did  not  all  set- 
tle on  their  new  tract,  bnt  scattered  through 
the  Choctaw  country  as  they  found  lands  to 
suit  them,  some  wealthy  men  like  Col.  Colbert 
takii^  up  large  tracts  for  cotton,  and  employ- 
ing numerous  slaves  in  its. culture.  As  a  body 
they  did  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  the  Oboc- 
taws, their  lat^  annuity  ($60,000  among  about 
4,200)  encouraging  idleness.  They  were  har- 
assed by  some  neighboring  tribes,  and  had  no 
schools  till  an  academy  was  opened  in  I8G1. 
Their  political  condition  also  caused  discon- 
tent, as,  instead  of  equal  representation  as  they 
expected,  they  were  allowed  only  In  propor- 
tion to  population,  and  were  a  powerless  mi- 
nority. Iney  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  paying  $150,000  to  the 
Ohoctaws  obtdned  by  treaty  of  June  22,  1855, 
a  political  separation  from  them  and  a  com' 
plete  title  to  the  Chickasaw  district.  Here 
they  organized  a  new  government  of  their 
own,  and  have  since  been  recognized  as  a 
distinct  tribe.  Their  prepress  after  this  was 
rapid,  but  the  civil  war  was  a  severe  blow 
to  them.  Like  the  Oboctaws,  the  Ohickasawa 
first  joined  the  south,  led  by  their  agents;  and 
though  there  were  no  mUitary  operations  in 
their  district  or  contest  in  the  tribe,  they  lost 
nearly  one  fourth  of  their  population,  much 
stock,  and  of  course  their  slaves.  By  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Smith,  September,  1865,  the 
Ohickasaws  with  other  tribes,  held  to  have 
forfeited  all  their  rights  by  rebellion,  were 
restored  on  certain  conditions  and  new  treaties 
made.    By  another  treaty,  April  38,  1866,  the 
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United  States  government  reafBrnieii  all  the 
old  treaty  stipulatiotis,  and  tlie  Chickasaws 
gave  up  nearly  7,000,000  acres  of  land  at  4J 
cents  an  acre,  the  money  to  go  to  their  late 
slaves  unless  within  two  years  thay  accepted 
them  as  members  of  the  tribe.  The  Cbicka- 
saws  were  very  loath  to  lose  the  moaey  or 
adopt  the  negroes,  bnt  finally  accepted  tlie 
latter  alternative,  Jan,  10,  1873,  Since  the 
war  they  have  recovered  greatly ;  they  have 
14  Bohoola  and  about  500  pupils.  Their  gov- 
ernment consists  of  a  governor,  senate,  and 
house  of  repreBentatives.  The  lands  are  still 
held  in  common,  thoiigh  by  act  of  SepL  38, 
1872,  steps  were  taken  to  divide  it  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe.  Their  stock  has  al- 
ways been  individual  property.  In  1871  they 
owned  4,500  horses,  15,000  sheep,  and  25,000 
swine;  they  had  14,500  acres  under  culti- 
vation, raising  300  hales  of  cotton  and  380,000 
bnshela  of  corn.  They  receive  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity of  $8,000,  and  have  in  the  hands  of 
government  nearly  $1,200,000  in  bonds,  of 
which  they  receive  the  annasl  interest. 

CBICEEN  POX  Ivaricella),  an  esanthe  natont 
disease,  characterized  by  the  erupt  on  of  s  nail 
vesicles  appearing  in  successi  e  crops  It  s 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  h  Idren  The 
eruption  is  preceded  by  more  or  les^  fever  for  a 
day  or  two ;  it  appears  first  on  the  back  neck 
and  breast,  whence  it  spreads  to  the  face  1  mhi 
nnd  body.  The  ernption  is  ve  y  early  f  not 
r  om  thebe^ning,  vesicniar,  lesembl  nj;  drops 
of  wate  about  the  size  of  spht  {.eas,  tjie  con 
tain  d  fin  d  being  transparent  or  straw  colored 
th  y  s  metimes  run  together  and  as  ume  a 
con  a!  o  globular  form,  which  has  g  ven  r  se 
t  the  described  varieties;  they  are  s  ally 
su  ounded  by  slight  redness,  and  accompan  ed 
by  ou  1  ralile  itching,  which  causes  the  n  to 
be  \cry  soon  broken.  About  the  fifth  day  they 
begin  to  dry  up  in  scales,  which  fall  off  in  a 
few  days,  leaving  a  discoloration  and  sometimes 
a  alight  permanent  pitting  of  the  skin.  Some- 
times the  contents  of  the  vesicles  become  pus- 
tular, accompanied  by  higher  and  more  lasting 
fever;  English  writers  call  such  oases  swine 
pox.  The  Latin  name  varicella  is  a  diminutive 
of  variola  (smallpox),  from  the  opinion  which 
formerly  prevailed  that  the  two  diseases  were 
nearly  allied,  variola,  varioloid,  and  varicella 
being  all  con^dered  varieties  of  smallpox ;  but 
chicken  pox  b  now  understood  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct affection.  It  may  he  distinguished  from 
smallpox  by  its  mildness,  vesicular  character, 
and  the  successive  appearance  of  its  eruption ; 
though  some  severe  cases  are  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  mild  varioloid.  It  oceurs  in 
persona  who  have  been  vaccinated  and  who 
nave  had  smallpox,  and  in  tliose  who  have 
not  experienced  vaccination,  varioloid,  or  va- 
riola; though  often  prevalent  at  the  samt 
time  with  variola,  it  has  not  been  known  U 
communicate  the  varioloid  or  the  smallpox  i 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  can  be  transmitted 
by  inoculation,  and  it  is  generally  conridered 
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very  slightly,  if  at  all,  contagious,  Jt  is  a 
disease  miattended  with  danger,  unless  from 
accidental  compliuations,  and  requires  no  treat- 
meat  other  than  attention  to  diet,  mild  laxa- 
tives, and  cooling  drinks. 

CHlCEEIt  SNAKE,  a  name  given  in  the  noi'th- 
ern  states  to  the  coluber  eximiui  (De  Kay), 
opMiolvs  eximivs  and  0.  elerieui  (Bd.  and  Gd.). 
The  head  is  short  and  the  snout  rounded ;  the 
nostrils  are  lateral,  the  eyes  large,  with  a  dusky 
pupil  and  gray  iris ;  the  neck  is  contracted,  the 
Wly  long  but  robust,  covered  with  smooth, 
small  hexagonal  scales  above,  and  with  broad 
plates  below ;  the  tail  is  short,  thick,  soon  be- 
coming cylindrical,  and  ending  in  a  homy  tip. 
The  color,  as  described  by  Holbrook,  is  milky 
white  above,  sometimes  tinged  with  red ;  along 
the  vertebral  line  is  a  series  of  dnsky  oval  spots, 
bordered  with  black,  sometimes  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  transverse  white  and  black  bands 
(as  described  in  Storer'a  report  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts reptiles);  alternating  with  these  hands 
on  the  rides  is  another  series  of  smaller  round- 
ed and  blacker  spots,  and  sometimes  a  third 
smaller  senes  lower  down    the  ujpe    Ip   s 
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milky  white ;  the  abdomen  is  silver  white,  some- 
times yellowish ;  each  plate  marked  with  one 
or  two  black  spots,  quadrilateral,  near  the  cen- 
tre if  single  and  near  the  margin  if  double,  giv- 
ing a  tessellated  appearance,  whence  the  specific 
n«ne  ealUgmter  given  by  Say  to  the  western 
variety ;  in  a  specimen  8  ft.  long,  the  head  was 
11  linets  hody  80  in.,  and  the  tail  about  5  in. ; 
the  abdominal  plates  193  to  208,  and  the  sub- 
candal  scales  47 ;  it  grows  to  the  lengtli  of  5  ft. 
Jt  is  perfectly  harmless;  from  its  frequenting 
houses  and  dairies,  it  has  been  called  "house 
snake  "  and  "  milk  snake."  It  feeds  on  frogs, 
toads,  mice,  insects,  nnd  small  birds.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  found  below  lat,  37°  N,;  west- 
ward it  extends  to  the  Missis^ppi;  it  prefers 
shady  and  rooky  places ;  in  the  southern  states 
it  is  replaceihy  scotophis  ff^ttatvs. — The  chick- 
en snake  of  the  sonth  is  teotophu  quadrivitta- 
ius(Bd.  andGd.);  the  body  is  very  long  j  above, 
a  greenish  clay  color,  with  four  longitudinal 
brown  buids ;  yellowish  beneath ;  scales  on  the 
tmck  ridged,  on  the  sides  smooth ;  the  head  is 
quite  distinct;  the  tail  is  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
length ;  in  a  specimen  4^  ft.  long,  the  head  was 
li  in.,  body  Si  a,  and  tail  10  in. ;  233  abdom- 
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inal  plates  and  90  auboaudal  scales;  it  ia  said 
to  attain  a  length  of  7  ft.  It  ia  found  from 
North  Carolina  aoutiiward,  and.  to  the  Missis- 
sippi; it  destroys  rata,  young  chickens,  and 
small  animals,  but  its  bite  is  harmless  to  man ; 
it  is  sometimes  foand  on  trees. 

CBICKEBUye,  JoMS,  an  American  pianofoi-te 
manufacturer,  born  at  Mason  Village,  N.  H., 
April  5,  1798,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  8,  1858. 
He  was  put  to  tlie  trade  of  a  cabinetmaker, 
hut  early  evinced  great  fondness  for  mnsic,  and 
successfully  rea^nsted  and  tuned  an  old  and 
disused  piano  which  he  fonnd  in  the  town.  In 
1818  he  became  a  workman  in  Boston  in  a  pi- 
anoforte manufactory,  and  five  years  later  be- 
gan the  business  for  himself.  He  extended  his 
resources  by  a  partnership  in  1830,  but  after 
the  death  of  his  partner  in  1841  prosecuted  the 
badness  alone  with  ample  means.  His  estab- 
lishment became  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  finished  annually  more  than  1,GOO 
iuBtruments,  and  gave  employment  to  about 
500  operatives.  His  manufactory  being  burned 
one  year  before  liis  death,  at  a  loss  of  over 
$200,000,  he  commenced  a  new  and  magnificent 
building,  which  was  completed  by  his  sons.  Mr, 
Ohickering'a  improvements,  which  have  pven 
the  superiority  to  American  pianos,  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

CBIHillfl,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  11  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Cadiz ;  pop.  about 
0,000.  It  has  a  number  of  country  residences 
belonging  to  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Cadiz, 
the  workhouse  of  that  city,  a  hospital,  and  a 
theatre.  Near  the  town,  on  March  5,  1811, 
the  battle  of  Barosa  was  fought  between  the 
Anglo-Spanish  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
and  the  French  under  Victor. 

CHICOPEE,  a  town  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Connecticut,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chioopee  river,  95  m.  by  rail  W.  S.  W. 
of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,607.  It  contains  the 
villtffies  of  Ohieopee  or  Oahotville  and  Ohico- 
pee  Falls,  which  ore  connected  by  a  branch 
railroad  2  m.  long,  uniting  with  the  Connecti- 
ent  River  railroad  at  Ohieopee.  The  town  was 
settled,  about  1640,  and  formed  the  northern 
part  of  Springfield,  and  was  set  off  from  that 
city  in  1848.  The  principal  establishments  are 
7  cotton  mills,  with  114,308  spindles,  1  wool- 
len mill,  1  manufectory  of  hollow  ware  and 
castings,  1  of  locks,  3-  of  ploughs  and  other 
agricultural  implements,  S  brass  founderies 
(Ames  company),  1  manufactory  of  military 
goods,  &e.,  I  of  arms,  and  I  brick  yard.  The 
chief  companies  are  the  Dwight  manufitcturing 
company  (prints,  sheetings,  &g.),  and  the  Ames 
manufacturing  company,  which  makes  ma- 
chinery, bronze  cannon,  small  arms,  &c.  The 
bronze  doors  of  the  senate  win^  of  the  capitol 
at  Washington  were  cast  by  this  company,  as 
was  also  Ball's  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  Boston  public  garden. 

CHICORY.    See  Chiocogy, 

CHICOT,  a  8.  E,  county  of  Arkansas,  border- 
1,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  river;  area,  820  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
7,214,  of  whom  5,393  were  colored.  It  is  in- 
tersected hy  Crooked  and  Mason  bayons.  The 
surface  is  level  and  in  some  places  subject  to 
inundation.  The  soil  in  several  parts  is  very 
fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
85,4^2  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  5,092  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  10,187  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  449  horses,  988  mules  and  asses,  1,006 


CHICODTIHI,  a  N.  eoimty  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  intersected  by  the  Sagueuay, 
and  containing  besides  the  parishes  a  large  un- 
organized territory ;  area,  28,769  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  17,498,  of  whom  16,643  were  of 
French  origin,  and  17,898  Roman  Catholics. 
Much  of  the  surtee  is  nigged  and  uneven, 
though  recent  explorations  give  a  better  im- 
pression of  its  agricultural  capabilities.  The 
pine  forests,  which  are  of  immense  extent  and 
great  value,  have  been  partially  worked  for 
several  years.  Vessels  are  freiglited  with  tim- 
ber for  England  at  the  town  of  Ohicontimi,Che 
capital  of  tne  county,  75  m.  up  the  S^uenay. 

CHICSOl.    See  Usum&sinta. 

CBIflRI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and 
9  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Turin;  pop.  about 
16,000.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  polytechnic 
school,  and  a  ooll^ate  church,  wuioh  is  be- 
lieved to  have  originally  been  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, with  many  beautiful  paintings. 

CBIfm,  a  province  of  Italy.     See  Abruzzo 

OlTEMOBE. 

CHIETI  (anc.  Teate  MamieiiMrum),  a  forti- 
fied city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
ChielJ  or  Abraazo  Citeriore,  Italy,  built  on  a 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  country  near 
the  Pesoara,  96  m.  E.  W.  E.  of  Rome;  pop.  in 
1872,  23,603.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop- 
ric, a  high  court  of  justiciary,  a  civil  court,  and 
of  many  wealthy  families.  The  city  contMns 
five  churches,  a  military  hospital,  a  college  and 
a  religious  seminary,  several  monasteries,  wool 
and  silk  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  country.  There  are  remains 
of  a  large  theatre,  some  ruined  temples,  a  gate- 
way, and  a  raosMo  pavement. — The  ancient 
Teate  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Mar- 
rueini,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  this  part  of  Italy.  It  joined  the  Samnite 
league,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  was  held  suc- 
cessively by  the  Romans,  Gotha,  Lombards, 
Franks,  and  Northmen.  The  order  of  Theatinea 
or  Ohietines  took  its  name  from  tliis  place,  it^ 
founder,  Paul  IV.,  having  been  archbishop  of 
Ohieti.    It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1802. 

CHIGI,  a  family  of  Roman  prelates  and 
princes,  who  are  liereditaiy  marahals  of  the 
conclave.  They  originally  came  from  Siena, 
where  the  Chigi-Zondadavi  branch  still  exists. 
Fabio  (1599-16B7)  became  pope  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  VII.  and  vastly  increased 
the  wealth  and  infiueuce  of  his  relatives,  the 
magnificent  Chigi  palace  and  the  extensive 
Ohigi  library  in  Rome  still  perpetuating  the 
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memory  of  the  family.  They  subseqaently 
added  the  family  Dame  Albaiii  of  Pope  Olement 
SI.  to  their  own.  T)ie  present  iiead  of  the 
Ohigi  Albani  princes  is  Don  Sicishondo  horn 
Ang  34  1798  Fnvio,  a  brotlier  ot  Prince 
f^igismondo  and  the  preaeot  papal  mmcio  m 
Pans,  hom  in  1910  was  in  1848  an  officer  of 
the  pope's  body  guard  of  noUes,  andaftsrwaid 
took  holy  orden  On  being  appointed  papal 
representative  at  the  coronation  ot  ^.leiander 
n  ot  Russia  (Sept  T,  1856)  he  received  the 
title  ot  arohbivhop  f£  Mira  i»  partibm  He 
was  Babaeqnently  nimcio  m  Munich,  and  on 
Jan  23  18Q3  he  was  accredited  in  the  same 
capacity  in  Pans 

(HlCiO,  a  species  of  flea  (mreop^lla  pene 
trans)  called  also  pgger  and  sand  flea,  found 
in  the  West  Indies  and  the  tropical  regions  of 
South  America  It  inhabit?  the  sind  and 
chinks  in  the  stalls  of  animala  and  it  is  only 
the  impregnated  female  that  is  found  on  man 
She  bore"  deeply  mto  the  skin  of  the  leet  m 
order  to  deposit  htr  eggg  and  as  soon  as  an 
attachment  is  obtnmed,  her  hindmost  segment 
swells  up  in  a  wonderful  manner  beneath  the 
skm  so  that  the  thorax  ^md  head  appear  as 
i  blidder  often  aa  lartc  ai  a 
This  ... 
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about  flO  in  number,  which,  if  the  sac  be  broken 
during  remoTal,  are  scattered  tlirough  the  tis- 
sues, and  give  rise  to  troublesome  ulcers,  which 
may  necessitate  amputation.  Its  removal  un- 
broken may  be  effected  with  a  needle,  as  soon 
aa  tbe  swelling  takes  placte.  The  negroes,  and 
others  going  without  shoes  and  stockings,  are 
liable  to  suffer  irom  this  insect;  and  some  of 
them  acquire  much  dexterity  in  its  removal. 
Tbe  best  preventive  is  deanUnesa  and  tbe  con- 
stant wearing  of  ahoea. 

CHiHiriHIIl.  I.  AKstateofMexico,bound< 
edN.bjNew  Mexico  and  Texas,  E.  by  Coahnila, 
S.  by  Darango,  and  W.  by  Sinaloa  and  Sonera, 
between  lat.  28°  80'  and  81°  45'  N.,  and  Ion. 
103"  50'  and  108°  40'  W. ;  area,  105,295  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  180,000.  A  prolongation  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  covers  the  western  portion  of  the  state, 
the  mountains  being  in  some  parts  little  short 
of  180  m.  in  breadth.  The  mountain  passes 
and  fastnesses  are  frequented  by  savage  In- 
dians. The  pl^ns  maintain  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.,  while  the  moun- 
tain systems  by  which  they  are  traversed 
rarely  rise  to  a  greater  altitude  than  1,000  ft. 
above  them,  until  by  a  gradual  slope  upward 
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the  Sierra  Madre  is  reached,  some  of  the  peaks 
of  which  attain  8,000  ft.  The  Hio  Grande  del 
Norte  sei'ves  as  the  dividing  line  with  the  Uni- 
ted btates.  The  Conohos  and  the  Verde  are  the 
other  important  rivers.  The  soil,  especially  in 
the  northern  districts,  is  in  general  stony  and 
nnfa%  orable  Ui  vegetation.  But  tlie  valleys  are 
very  lertile,  and  support  large  herds  of  cattle ; 
and  the  region  bordering  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sierre  Madre  is  well  watered,  and  is  reputed  to 
possess  the  richest  soil  in  the  state.  The  vine  ia 
cultivated  with  some  success ;  cotton  is  raised, 
though  to  no  considerable  extent;  and  tiie 
ohiet  resources  of  the  people  are  their  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  and  mules,  all  of  which  they 
export  in  large  numbers.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
lion  tin,  lead  and  other  minerals  abound, 
especially  silver,  for  which  the  Chihuahua 
mmes  have  been  celebrated  for  centuries.  The 
most  productive  silver  mines  were  those  of 
Batopilas,  Jesus  Maria,  and  El  Farral,  in  the 
&iorra  Madre,  and  those  of  Sta.  Enlalia,  in  the 
plain  a  few  miles  distant  from  Chihuahua  city. 
The  region  adjacent  to  the  boundary  line  witii 
the  state  of  Sonora  is  interesting  as  the  site  of 
extensive  ruins.  (See  Oasab  Geandes.)  Wild 
animals  abound,  meluding  black  and  grialy 
liears,  the  buffalo,  the  elk  and  other  deer,  the 
puma  ounce,  and  wild  boar.  The  state  is  in- 
iented  by  tarantulaa  and  scorpions,  and  there 
are  four  species  of  sei-pents.  II.  A  city,  capital 
of  the  state,  and  of  a  district  of  the  same 
nime,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
m  a  beautiful  plain,  800  m.  N",  W.  of  Mexico, 
in  lat  28°  35'  N.,  Ion.  105°  30'  W. ;  pop.  about 
12  000  The  most  noteworthy  public  edifices 
are  the  magnificent  cathedral,  situated  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  at  a 
ecst  ot  $800,000;  the  mint;  the  prison,  for- 
merlr  a  convent  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  hand- 
some aqueduct  by  which  tl  e  ity  is  anpphed 
with  water.  In  the  Plazuela  de  ban  Fel  pe  is 
a  monument  commemorative  of  tt  e  e\ec  t  on 
on  the  same  spot  of  the  first  heroes  t  Mexican 
independence ;  and  there  are  two  1  o  p  t  Is  a 
house  of  correction,  a  military  nd  several 
other  schools.  Chihuahua  was  founded  m 
1691,  and  erected  into  a  tc  wn  in  1  18  when 
it  ia  said  to  have  had  over  70  000  nhab  l^nts 

CHILBLilN,  an  atonic  inflammat  on  or  (.1  route 
engorgement  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  or 
cellular  tissue,  caused  by  sudden  altemat  ons  of 
temperature,  generally  by  exposing  the  hands 
and  feet  when  benumbed  with  c  Id  to  too 
^reat  heat.  As  it  usually  appears  the  skin 
19  reddened  and  somewhat  swelle  1  pa  nfi  I  on 
pressure,  witb  considerable  t  ngl  ng  and  t  1 
ing.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  on  the  toes 
heel,  and  ball  of  the  foot,  and  appea  s  onlv 
during  the  winter  season.  The  treatment  coi 
siata  in  stimulatii^  lotions,  su  h  as  salt  and 
water,  or  tincture  of  iodine, 

CBILD,  Bir  Jtslab,  anKngl  sh  merchant  born 
in  London  in  1630,  died  there  n  1619  He 
was  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  East  Ind  a 
company,  and  wrote  several  pipers   w  thout 
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Rignature,  in  defence  of  the  traffic  with  the 
East.  In  hid  eaaay  on  trade  he  advocated  the 
ocunpulsory  emigratiou  of  paupers  to  the  colo- 
nies. His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Brief 
Observations  concerning  Trade  and  the  In- 
terest of  Money,  by  J.  0."  (4to,  London,  1B68). 
An  enlai^ed  edition  was  published  in  1S90, 
Tinder  the  title  of  "  A  We  w  DiflConrse  on  Trade." 
The  work  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  It 
was  written  in  defence  of  the  reduction,  by 
legal  enactment,  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
money  from  8  to  6  per  cent.,  and  recommends 
a  furtiier  diminution  to  4  per  cent.  Charles  11. 
made  him  a  bitronet.  His  son  became  Yiscount 
Castiemaine  and  Eari  Tjlney,  but  the  peerage 
expired  with  the  second  earl. 

CHILD,  L^dla  JtMt\»,  an  American  authoress, 
horn  at  lledford,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1802.  Her 
father,  David  Francis,  was  a  baker.  In  1824 
she  published  her  first  booic,  "Hobomok,  an 
Indian  Story,"  which  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  "  The  Rebels,  a  Tale  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." The  scene  was  laid  in  Massachusetts, 
and  some  of  the  characters  were  the  liistorieal 
men  of  that  period.  The  book  for  several 
years  held  its  piaca  as  a  standard  novel,  the 
times  and  tlie  events  with  which  it  dealt 
giving  it  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  esteem. 
A  speech  which  she  put  into  the  mouth  of 
James  Otis  was  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  aotnally  delivered  by  him.  A  sermon  of 
Whitefleld's  was  also  given,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  New  England  school  reading  books  aa 
a  genuine  sermon  of  the  great  preacher.  In 
1826  she  commenced  the  "Juvenile  Miscel- 
lany," a  monthly  magazine,  which  for  eight 
years  was  under  her  management.  She  pub- 
lished a  cookery  book,  under  the  title  of  "The 
American  Frugal  Housewife,"  which  later 
publications  upon  the  same  subject  have  not 
displaced.  In  October,  1928,  she  was  married 
to  David  Lee  Child,  a  lawyer  of  Boston.  "  The 
Girls'  Own  Book"  and  "The Mothers'  Book" 
(1831)  testified  to  her  strong  interest  in  practical 
education.  About  this  time  the  anU-slavery 
movement  waa  commenced  in  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
Child  identified  herseli'with  it  at  the  he^u- 
ning.  One  of  the  first  distinctive  anti-davery 
hooks  was  her  "  Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  class 
of  Americans  called  Africans,"  in  which  she 
advocated  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
blacks.  This  is>lier  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive work  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ;  but 
it  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by  variouB 
smaller  publications  of  a  similar  character. 
In  1838  she  published  "Philothea,"  a  Grepian 
romance  of  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 
In  1841  she  removed  to  Now  York  to  take 
charge  as  editor  of  the  "National  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,"  of  which  she  remained  editor,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Child,  for  two  years.  In  its 
columns  she  commenced  a  aeries  of  "Letters 
from  New  York,"  which,  with  others  written 
subsequently,  were  collected  in  two  volames 
{184a-'4).  She  afterward  published  "  History 
of  the  Condition  of  Women  in  all  Ages  and 
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Nations"  (2  vols.,  1845),  "Biographies  of  Good 
Wives  "  (1846),  and  several  volumes  of  stories 
for  children.  In  1859  she  wrote  a  letter  of 
sympathy  to  John  Brown,  which  involved  her 
in  a  correspondence  with  Gov.  Wise  and  Mrs. 
Mason  of  Virginia.  This  correspondence  was 
published  in  a  pamphlet  of  which  300,000 
copies  were  circulated.  Her  other  works  are  r 
"Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper"  (1853);  "Progrfess 
of  Religious  Ideas  "  (3  vols.,  1855) ;  "  Autumnal 
Leaves"  (1857);  "Lookine  toward  Sunset" 
(I860);  " The Freedman'a Book"  (1865);  and 
"A  Romance  of  the  Republic"  (1867). 

CHILDBIRTH.     See  OBSTSmiics. 

CHILDEBERT,  a  Merovingian  ting  of  the 
Franks,  the  third  son  of  Clovis  and  the  second 
of  Clotilda,  bom  about  485,  died  in  558.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  511  he  became  king 
of  Paris  as  his  share  of  tlie  patrimony,  while 
Olodomir  became  king  of  Orleans  and  Clotaire 
king  of  Soissona.  In  alliance  with  his  brothers 
he  participated  in  the  conquest  of  Burgundy, 
and  subsequently  auccesafiilly  cona|)ired  with 
Cloture  to  usurp  the  kingdom  of  their  brother 
Glodomir,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  war.  He  afterward  made  some  con- 
queata  in  S^ain.  On  hia  return  he  quarrelled 
with  Clotaire  and  made  war  on  him ;  but 
before  the  contest  ended  he  died,  and  having 
no  male  heir  his  kingdom  fell  to  Clotaire.  Two 
other  Merovin^an  Ohildeberts  are  to  be  found 
among  the  roU  faineants. 

€UILI>KEH,  Job!  Geom,  an  English  elec- 
trician, born  at  Feros  Hall,  Tunbridge,  May 
18,  1777,  died  Jup.  1,  1832.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  for  the  church,  but  his  wife 
dying,  he  travelled  for  some  time  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  then  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  scientific  pursuits.  In 
1808  he  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions "  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments 
confirmatory  of  Davy's  view  that  electric  in- 
tensity increases  with  the  number  of  voltaic 
plates,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  the 
estent  of  surface.  In  1815  he  continued  the 
subject  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions," 
relating  among  other  interesting  results  the 
conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  union  with  dia- 
mond. Subsequently  he  discovered  a  method 
of  extracting  silver  from  its  ore  without  amal- 
gamation. Besides  the  papers  above  men- 
tioned, he  published  translations  of  Berzelius 
"  On  the  Blowpipe,"  and  ThSnard  "  On  Che- 
mical Analyas ;"  he  also  assisted  to  establish 
and  edit  the  "ZoSlc^eal  Journal."  He  was 
for  some  years  secretary  of  the  royal  society, 
and  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  natural  history 
deportment  in  the  British  museum. 

CHILI,  or  ChUt,  a  republic  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, lying  W.  of  the  Andes,  between  lat^  24°  and 
56°  S.,  and  Ion.  70°  and  74°  W.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Bolivia,  E.  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Patagonia,  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 
These  limits  include  that  part  of  Patagonia  W. 
of  the  Andes  and  8.  of  kt.  43°  20',  over  which 
the  juriadiction  of  the  Chilian  government  is 
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at  present  merely  nominal.  The  area,  exciu- 
Bwe  of  Patagonia,  is  about  133,000  gq.  m,  ; 
including  it  about  250,000  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  greatly  diversified.  Besides  the  Andes, 
which  form  its  E,  border,  there  are  two  other 
ranges,  of  less  elevation,  which  traverse  por- 
tions of  the  narrow  strip  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific,  commencing  near  t!ie  S3d  par- 
allel. The  more  easterly  of  these  is  known 
as  the  central  chain ;  it  terminates  on  the 
Pacific,  opposite  the  N".  end  of  the  island  of 
Chiloe.  The  other,  known  as  la  eordillera  de 
la  eaata,  or  the  coast  range,  separating  from 
the  central  near  its  origin,  followsmore  nearly 
the  line  of  the  coast.  It  is  of  lower  elevation 
than  the  central  range,  and  is  in  some  parts 
arable.  Besides  these  monntain  chains,  there 
are  multitudes  of  isolated  hills.  The  princi- 
pal valley  of  the  country  ia  that  between  the 
central  ehwn  and  the  Andes.  The  mean  ele- 
vation of  the  monutaios  of  Chili  is  from  13,000 
to  14,000  ft.  The  most  of  them  m'e  now,  or 
have  been  at  some  former  time,  volcanic  The 
highest  peak,  Aconcagua  (23,4-32  ft.,  according 
to  Pissis),  shows  no  sign  of  modem  igneous 
action ;  but  Llullaillaco  (21,000),  Villarica,  San 
Joafi  (18,150),  Feteroa,  Llayma,  Antnco,  Ha- 
nabue,  Chilian,  Calbnco,  Corcovado,  Osomo, 
Yant^es,  Minchinmadom,  and  several  others, 
are,  or  have  been  within  a  late  period,  active 
volcanoes.  Besides  these,  the  following,  which 
are  not  volcanoes,  are  remarkable  for  their 
elevation:  CeiTo  del  Mercedario  (22,305  ft., 
Pissis),  Tnpungato  (21,418,  Pissis;  32,460,  GU- 
liss),  Cerro  de  la  Bamada  (20,824,  Pissis),  Jon- 
cal  (20,888,  Gilliss),  Cerro  del  Plomo  (17,825), 
Majpu  (17,664),  Oruz  de  Piedra  (17,126),  San 
Francisco  (10,998),  Cordillera  de  la  Lagana 
(16,576),  and  Desoabezado  (13,100).  In  the 
northern  portion,  the  coast  and  central  Cor- 
dilleras spread  out  into  the  elevated  plateau 
known  as  the  desert  of  Ataoama,  whicn  rises 
rapidly  from  the  coast  to  a  height  varyii^  from 
4,000  to  10,000  ft.,  and  from  the  comparatively 
level  surface  of  which  shoot'iip  mountain  peaks 
of  great  elevation,  and  often  volcanic.  There 
are  10  passes  across  the  Andes,  from  the  Ar- 


Cavalio,  to  Huasco  and  Copiap6,  about  14,500 
ft,  above  the  sea;  2,  from  San  Jnan,  over  the 
Porteznela  de  la  Laguna,  to  Coqnimbo,  15,675 
ft. ;  3,  pass  of  Los  Patos,  on  the  N.  aide  of  the 
Aconcagua;  4,  the  pass  of  La  Cumbre,  from 
Mendoza,  by  way  of  Uspallata  to  Santiago, 
445  m.,  13,580  ft.,  passable  from  Novemher  to 
May;  5,  wie  Dehesa  pas'*,  near  Tnpungato, 
seldom  used ;  6,  the  Portillo  pass,  much  nsed 
from  the  banning  of  February  to  the  end 
of  April,  from  Mendoza  to  tbe  vallej  of  the 
Maypu  river;  7,  the  pass  of  I,a  Cruz  de  la 
Piedra,  leading  into  the  Portillo  road  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Andes;  8,  tbe  pa-sa  of  Las 
Damas  (highest  point  11,600  ft.),  9,  the  Plan- 
chon  pass,  along  the  Claro  and  Teno  rivers 
to  Cnrioo,  6,600  ft.,  which  baa  been  surveyed 
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for  a  proposed  railway  across  the  mountains ; 
10,  the  pass  of  Antuco,  on  the  road  from  Con- 
cepcion.  A  new  pass  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  Germans  travelling  from  Chili  to 
Patagonia. — Chili  belongs  to  tne  basin  of  the 
Pacific,  excepting  tie  valley  of  Uspallata,  the 
wat«rs  of  which  flow  toward  tbe  Atlantic. 
The  rivers  are  all  of  inconsiderable  length, 
bat  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
they  discharge  large  amounts  of  water,  and 
of  alluvium,  into  the  Pacific ;  and  fdmost  all 
of  them  have  in  consequence  considerable  bars 
at  their  mouths.  The  Biobio  rises  in  an  extinct 
volcano  in  the  extreme  E.  of  the  Andes,  lat. 
38"  15',  and  takes  a  general  N.  W.  direction, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  200  m.  falls  into  the 
Pacific  at  Concepcion.  It  has  a  sand  bar  at  rta 
mouth,  which  prevents  vesaels  of  any  consider- 
able draught  of  water  from  ascending  it;  but 
it  is  navigable  as  far  as  Nacimiento,  nearly  lOO 
m.  The  Maule  rises  in  the  Andes,  in  lat.  36° 
10',  and  has  a  nearly  due  W.  course  of  about 
150  m. ;  it  Is  navigable  for  small  craft  about 
70  m.  The  Valdivia  rises  in  Lake  Gnanegue, 
in  kt.  89°  45',  and  has  a  W.  8.  W.  course ; 
its  length  is  about  100  m.,  and  it  is  navigable 
for  50  m.  The  other  considerable  streams,  few 
of  which  are  navigable,  are  the  Imperial,  tbe 
Tolten,  tbe  Bueno,  the  Itata,  tbe  Maypu,  the 
Rapel,  the  Aconcagua,  the  Mataquito,  the 
Limari,  the  Coqnimbo,  the  Huasco,  and  the 
Copiap6.  The  last  is  often  dry  in  summer. 
— Chili  has  numerous  lakes,  partioulai'ly  in  the 
soutbeni  provinces,  but  few  of  them  are  large. 
In  some  near  the  coast  the  water  is  brack- 
ish, but  the  moat  of  them  are  bodiea  of  fresh 
water,  accumulated  in  the  elevated  valleys. 
They  all  abound  in  fish.  The  lai^est  of  the 
freah  lakes  are  Llanquihne,  in  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  and  Villarica,  in  theprovince 
of  Valdivia,  the  fonner  of  which  is  80  m.  long 
and  32  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Villarica  covers 
more  than  100  sq,  m.  Todoa  loa  Santos  or  Es- 
meralda, andBapanco,  in  the  same  pldn,  are 
respectively  18  and  34  m.  long.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Concepcion  are  Guilletne,  with  a  sur- 
face of  about  50  sq.  m,,  and  La  L^a,  celebrated 
for  its  picturesque  scenery  and  the  beautifnl 
fall  at  its  outlet. — There  are  few  good  harbors. 
The  best  ia  that  of  Talcabuano,  which  is  well 
protected,  and  with  ample  room  and  depth  of 
water.  Coqnimbo  is  the  next  harbor  in  point  of 
safety.  The  harbor  of  Valparaiso  thongh  expos- 
ed, is  the  most  important  on  the  Chilian  coast  in 
tbe  extent  of  its  commerce.  The  other  principal 
harbors  are  Oaldera,  the  port  of  Copiapo,  lat, 
27°  8.,  from  which  the  largest  exports  from 
the  silver  and  copper  mmes  are  shipped ;  Con- 
stitucion,  within  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maule, 
Valdivia,  an  excellent  harbor  for  small  ves- 
sels ;  and  San  Carlos,  on  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
lat.  41°  51'.— Of  the  numerous  islands  belong- 
ing to  Chili,  the  most  important  are  flioso  of 
Chiloo  and  its  ai'chipelago,  more  than  60  in 
nnmber,  of  which  80  are  settled  and  have 
harbors.    They  abound   in  seals,  ottei's,  and 
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shell  flsh,  and  are  well  supplied  with  wood  and 
water.  (See  Chiloe.)  Southward  of  these  are 
the  Guajtecos  group  and  Huafo,  similar  in  their 
general  eharaeter.  On  the  coast  above  Ohiloe 
are  several  smaller  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Mocha,  lat.  38°  33',  SantaMaria,  lat. 
37°  3',  and  Qniriqnina,  in  the  mouth  of  Concep- 
cion  bay,  all  of  which  have  within  the  past  100 
years  mot  with  estraordinary  physical  changes, 
fi-om  the  earthquakes  so  coniraon  on  the  coast. 
The  most  famous  of  the  OhiUan  islands  is  the 
group  called  Juan  Fernandez.  (See  Jdab  Fee- 
HAUDKZ.) — The  climate  of  Chili  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  globe.  Being  in  the  south  tem- 
perate zone,  its  sntnmer  answers  to  our  winter, 
December,  January,  and  February  beii^  the 
hottest  months.  Duringthreemonths  little  or 
no  rain  falls,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes 
rises  to  80°  or  95°  F. ;  but  the  sea  broeze  at 
n^ht  cools  the  earth,  and  rendei's  the  temper- 
ature refreshing.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  winter  months  at  Valparaiso  is  54°,  at  La 
Serena  34-8°,  at  Santiago  49°,  at  Valdivia 
46'8°.  The  highest  temperature  inown  at 
SanUago  is  90°,  the  lowest  47'6°.  At  Valpa- 
raiso tiie  highest  mean  point  in  summer  in 
three  years'  observation  was  78°,  the  lowest 
63°,  and  the  annual  mean  70'8''.  At  Ooquim- 
bo  the  mean  summer  temperature  was  B3-6°, 
and  the  entire  range  only  16-8°.  At  Ooncep- 
cion  the  mean  summer  temperature  at  3  P. 
M.  was  73'5'',  the  mean  for  the  year  about 
56°.  In  Valdivia  the  mean  summer  tempera- 
ture is  fiO°,  that  of  the  year  55°.  At  Santiago 
the  average  nmnber  of  hours  during  which 
rain  fell  in  the  year,  during  3S  years'  obser- 
vation, was  216J,  or  about  9  days.  Further 
south  the  quantity  ff  rain  is  somewliat  greater. 
Towai'd  the  north,  on  the  contrary,  the  rain 
diminishes  in  quantity,  and  on  the  desert  of 
Ataeama  seldom  or  never  falls.  As  a  result 
of  this  equable  and  uniform  climate,  trees, 
fruits,  and  flowers  of  both  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions  flourish  well.  "The  native 
palm  and  pine  of  Araucania,"  says  Liout.  Gil- 
iiss,  "the  cherimoya  of  tropical  America  and 
the  medlar  of  Japan,  tlie  magnolia  of  Florida 
and  the  olive  of  Asia,  may  all  be  found  within 
the  compass  of  a  garden,  not  less  luxuriant  in 
their  proportions  and  ever  verdant  foliage  than 
under  the  climes  of  their  origin."  The  atmos- 
phere is  remarkably  clear,  especially  at  night. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  61-inch  achromatic  tele- 
scope at  Santiago  ia  fm\j  equal  to  a  IS^inoh 
one  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  The  crescent 
of  Venus  was  more  than  once  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  by  Lieuts.  Gilliss  and  Macrae. 
There  are  two  drawbacks  to  this  delightful 
climate,  the  violent  winds  and  hurricanes 
which  occur  at  some  seasons,  and  the  earth- 
quakes. During  the  summer  months  northerly 
winds,  known  as  temporaUt,  oocawonally  blow 
in  violent  gusts,  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  are  then  followed  by  several  weeks 
of  pleasant  weather.  There  ia  usually  a  fVesh 
breeze  from  the  S.  W.  between  the  hours  of 


10  and  3  in  the  d.av  duriug  tho  s 
the  force  of  tliis  breeze  on  the  mount  ims  ib 
terrific.  The  climate,  though  so  delightlul, 
seems  to  predispose  the  inhabitants  to  apathy 
and  indolence.  The  Chilians  are  not  a  long 
lived  people;  putmonarj  diseases,  afledions 
of  the  heart  and  liver,  and  epidemic  dysentery 
prove  fatal  to  great  numbers,  and  reduce  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  there  to  a  lower 
point  than  in  more  vai'iable  climates.  How 
tar  tliesB  diseases  may  be  dependent  on  other 
causes  than  climate  is  difBcult  to  ascertdn. — 
Ohili  may  with  propriety  he  called  the  land 
of  earthquakes,  for  it  is  probably  visited  by 
more  than  any  other  known  region  of  the 
earth.  The  inhabitants  have  two  words  by 
which  they  designate  tho  phenomena;  tem- 
hlorm,  slight  and  paitial  agitations  of  the  sur- 
face, and  terremotos,  or  violent  upheavings  and 
oscillations.  The  temMovm  are  so  frequent  as 
to  pass  unnoticed.  The  record  of  25  months' 
observation  at  La  Serena,  in  the  province  of 
Ooquimbo,  between  1849  and  1853,  shows  156 
shocks  in  tliat  period,  though  tlie  great  earth- 
quake of  April,  1851,  and  Uie  repeated  shocks 
which  followed,  were  not  included.  Of  these 
not  more  than  two  or  three  could  be  put 
down  as  terremotos.  At  Santiago,  in  32 
months,  there  were  130,  of  which  four  were 
very  severe.  The  number  increases  in  a  rapid 
ratio  as  the  observer  proceeds  northward, 
though  in  general  those  of  central  Chili  are 
most  severe.  Of  the  great  earthquakes,  16  of 
peculiar  severity  are  recorded,  in  nearly  all  of 
which  there  was  conaderable  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  In  that  of  1570,  which  de- 
stroyed Ooncepcion,  2,000  persons  perished ; 
and  in  that  of  1847,  which  destroyed  Santiago, 
1,000  persons  and  60,000  head  of  cattle.  The 
great  eai'thquake  of  1730  destroyed  Valpa- 
raiso, La  Serena,  Ooncepcion,  Coquimbo,  and 
every  village  on  the  coast  between  Ooncepcion 
and  Ooquimbo,  and  in  Santiago  over  100  per- 
sons lost  their  lives.  In  1835  Ooncepcion  was 
a  fourth  time  destroyed,  and  Talcahuana,  Los 
Angeles,  Tumbel,  Cauquenes,  and  Constitn- 
oionwere  levelled,  and  about  200  persons  were 
killed ;  in  18.37  the  city  of  Valdivia  was  de- 
stroyed; and  in  1851  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons and  churches  were  injured  at  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  and  many  of  the  intei'vening  vil- 
lages. In  1871,  March  25,  occurred  a  very 
severe  shock,  by  which  much  property  was 
destroyed  at  Vi^paraiso  and  Santiago,  but  no 
lives  were  lost. — The  topographical  structure 
of  Chili  implies  the  continuation  of  similar 
geolopcal  formations  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction, 
following  the  range  of  its  mounttun  chains. 
The  belt  of  country  between  the  Andes  and 
the  coast,  ranging  from  80  to  100  m.  in  width, 
is  traversed,  S.  of  lat.  33°,  by  numerous  longi- 
tudinal ridges,  called  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
coast,  which  are  granitic.  Further  N.  these 
spurs  are  more  irregular  in  their  direction,  and 
are  covered  in  great  part  with  barren  sands, 
showing  no  trace  of  vegetation.    This  northern 
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portion  is  of  importance  for  its  yaluablo  minea, 
while  a  strip  along  the  S.  coaat,  from  Conoep- 
cion  to  the  island  of  Cliiloe,  contwna  the  prin- 
cipal mines  of  bituminous  coal  work^  in 
Sonth  America.  The  country  hetween  the 
Andes  and  the  coast  is  particularly  interesting 
to  geologiats  for  the  evidences  it  presents  of 
aereral  aucoeasive  elevationa  which  it  has  ex- 
lierienced  within  modem  times.  Some  of 
theae  are  historical,  aa  that  of  1832,  when  the 
coast  at  Valparaiso,  and  for  many  leagues  N. 
and  8.  of  it,  was  uplifted  abont  8  It.  The  bed 
of  sheila  and  sea  pebbles  which  marked  its 
former  beach  is  now  that  distance  abore  the 
reach  of  the  highest  tides ;  and  a  succession 
of  similar  collections  of  sheila  of  species  be- 
longing to  the  coast,  accompanying  terraces 
found  further  inland,  and  at  higher  levels,  in- 
dicate aa  many  as  five  uplifts  of  this  character, 
but  of  much  greater  height,  the  difference  of 
level  between  two  terraces  being  found  130 
ft.  and  between  the  nest  two  183  ft.  Around 
the  bay  of  Ooquimbo  these  terraces  are  most 
distinctly  marked  in  the  hills ;  and  as  they  ex- 
tend back  into  the  country  they  spread  out 
into  plwna,  upon  which  the  towns  are  built. 
Near  Valparaiso  commioated  sea  shells  of  liv- 
ing species  are  found  at  elevations  of  over 
6S0  ft. ;  and  some,  it  is  stated,  have  been  met 
with  even  1,300  ft.  above  the  sea  level. — 
Chili  abounds  in  mineral  wealth.  Among  the 
metals  are  gold,  alver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
ismc,  nickel,  cinnabar,  cobalt,  mitimony,  bis- 
muth, manganese,  and  arsenic.  The  copper 
and  silver  minea  are  probably  the  richest  in 
the  world,  and  gold  exists  in  very  considera- 
ble quantities.  The  principal  mining  re^on 
ia  in  the  north,  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Ata- 
cama.  but  rich  deposits  are  continually  discov- 
ered m  the  different  mountain  ranges  further 
south.  Copper  exists  along  the  course  of  thp 
granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  coast 
range  and  western  spnra  of  the  Andes,  from 
Santiago  to  the  northern  estremity  of  the 
country,  and  beyond  into  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
The  region  about  Copiap6  has  been  worked 
the  longest,  and  many  new  mines  are  opened 
there  every  year.  Rich  deposits  of  silver  and 
copper  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Coquimbo.  Copper  is  the  chief  min- 
eral product,  the  annual  value  of  the  exports 
being  over  $12,000,000.  The  other  metals, 
thoDgh  abundant,  are  little  sought  after.  Cin- 
nabar was  once  mined  to  some  extent,  but  its 
importance  is  now  greatly  reduced  by  the 
cheaper  production  of  quicksilver  in  California. 
Besides  the  metals,  Chfli  contains  other  valua- 
ble minerals.  Sulphur,  salt,  nitre,  and  alum 
are  plentiful,  gypsum  and  hmestone  abound, 
and  a  fair  qnality  of  bituminous  coal,  of  a 
dull  black  color,  is  found  near  Oonoepcion  and 
at  other  points  along  the  coast.  These  coal 
beda  were  known  as  early  as  1835.  In  1841 
the  formation  was  traced  between  Talcahuano 
and  Valparaiso,  and  mines  were  aoon 
opened  at  the  former  locality.    The  coal 
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also  been  found  in  abundance  near  the  mouth 
of  tlio  Laraqnita,  and  the  beds  are  visible  in 
the  clilfe  from  veasels  sailing  along  the  coast. 
New  mines  have  been  opened  lately  along  the 
gulf  of  Arauco,  and  large  deposits  have  been 
discovered  in  Oobquecura.  'Hie  most  produc- 
mines  are  in  the  districts  of  Ooronel  and 
Lota,  the  latter  30  m.  S.  of  theBiobio,  in  the 
province  of  Concepcion.  The  ooa!  beds  are 
contained  in  strata  supposed  to  be  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation;  and  though  the  coal  of  this 
is  never  ao  good  as  that  of  the  true  coal 
iures,  that  of  Chili  is  found  to  answer  for 
steam  and  domestic  purposes ;  it  is  considered 
unsuitable  for  smellang  copper  ores.  By  analy- 
sis specimens  of  tliis  coal  afforded  67-63  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  showing  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  ordinary  brown  coal  of  the  tertiary. 
Beporta  of  examinations  of  other  coals  of  the 
region  represent,  however,  a  percentage  of  car- 
bon not  exceedii^  40,  and  the  presence  of  mnch 
iron  pyrites.  The  most  noted  mineral  springs 
are  those  of  Apoquiudo,  Coltna,  Oauquenes, 
Panimavila,  Mondaca,  Cato,  Soco,  and  Dofla 
Ana;  the  principal  constituents  of  which  are 
chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  sodium,  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium,  and  sulphates  of  soda  and 
lime,  with  occasional  traces  of  iron  and  alumina. 
About  75  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Chilian  hot  sulphur 
springs  are  found  almost  up  to  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  on  the  Nevado  de  Chilian.  They 
are  much  frequented,  and  are  reputed  to  pos- 
sess extraordinary  medicinal  virtues. — A  large 
part  of  the  soil  of  Chili  is  unproductive.  The 
exten^ve  portions  of  its  sui'fioe  covered  by 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  too  cold  for 
vegetation,  or  too  scantily  covered  with  earth 
tosustdn  it;  the  deserts  of  the  north,  where 
rain  never  falls;  the  large  tracts  covered  by 
the  primitive  forest ;  and  the  districts  inhab- 
ited by  warlike  Indian  tribes,  must  all  be  de- 
ducted from  that  fit  for  cultivation ;  and  the 
remainder  forms  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
area.  Yet  the  soil,  when  capable  of  tillnge,  ia 
so  fertile  and  yields  crops  so  abundant,  that 
Chili  exports  very  considerable  amounts  of  ce- 
reals and  meats.  Of  its  provinces,  Atacama 
and  Ooquimbo  do  not  produce  a  aufficiency  of 
grain  or  cattle  for  home  consumption ;  but  the 
others  not  only  supply  themselves  and  these, 
but  raise  a  large  surplus.  The  principal  gr^ns 
are  wheat,  bai'Iey,  oats,  and  maize ;  rye  does 
well,  but  is  not  raised  because  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  it.  Superior  hemp  ia  produced  in  the 
country  north  of  the  itaypu.  Beans  are  a  very 
large  and  important  crop,  and  peas  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  In  the  southern  pi'ovinces 
potatoes  of  excellent  quality  are  produced. 
Fruits  abound,  inclading  apples,  pear^  peaches, 
oranges,  limes,  nectarines,  plums,  apricots,  figs, 
grapes,  and  cherries.  Melons,  squashes,  and 
gourds  ^so  grow  to  perfection.  In  the  south 
of  Chili  a  profuse  vegetation  prevails.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  herba- 
ceous plants  and  with  flowers  of  the  richest 
hues,  and  dense  forests  abound.    This  verdure 
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.  f  food  for  eattie,  so  that  beef  and  mutton 
are  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  aonthern  proy- 
incea  large  quantities  of  timber,  yaluable  for 
building  and  ornamenta!  purposes,  are  pro- 
duced. Evergreens  attain  a  gigantic  size.  The 
arancaria,  a  specieeof  pine,  the  alerce,  a  express 
with  a  dark  rich  heart-wood,  the  roble,  tiqni, 
nia&u,  muermo,  and  raayt«n  are  all  valuable 
and  durable  woods,  llio  noligue,  a  spocios  of 
bamboo,  ia  in,  very  conaiderable  demand  for 
thatching  roofs. — The  animals  of  Ohili  are  not 
aa  numerous  as  those  o£  the  countries  east  of 
tbe  Andes.  The  mammals  are  comparatively 
few.  Claude  Gay,  the  eminent  naturalist,  enn- 
raerates  seven  species  of  eheiropUra,  mostly 
of  tbe  bat  tribe ;  12  of  camveora,  embracing 
four  of  the  oat  tribe,  three  fosea,  one  weasel, 
two  polecats,  the  nntria,  and  the  otter ;  six  spe- 
cies of  tbe  phoeida,  embracing  the  seal  and 
his  congeners ;  one  marsupial,  the  diddphya 
eUgans,  peculiar  to  ChiU;  12  genera  and  25 
species  of  rodents,  of  which  12  belong  to  the 
iqouse  &mily ;  the  chinchilla  and  its  congeners, 
and  the  cavy  or  monntain  rabbit.  There  are 
only  two  species  of  the  edentata,  the  dasypns 
and  pichiciego,  the  latter  a  very  rare  animal, 
found  only  in  Chili.  There  are  three  rumi- 
nants, the  guBOBco,  the  largest  of  the  llama 
tribe,  and  two  of  the  deer  tribe,  the  pndu  and 
tbe  gnamul.  There  are  four  species  oieetaeea, 
two  dolphins,  the  sperm  whale,  and  the  right 
whale.  There  are  11  species  of  reptilia,  five 
of  which  are  saurians,  four  ophidians,  one  frog, 
and  one  toad.  The  birds  are  more  nnmerons. 
The  raptorea,  embracing  the  condor,  the  vul- 
tures, hawks,  and  owls,  are  largely  represented. 
The  great  order  of  inceisoreg  has  numerous 
representatives  of  its  every  tribe  and  family, 
many  of  them  of  superb  plumage,  and  some 
of  wonderful  powers  of  song.  The  dove  and 
pigeon  tribes  are  also  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  tbe  waders  {grallatovm)  and 
swimmers  (yiaiatorei)  are  almost  numberless, 
several  of  the  species  being  peculiar  to  tbe 
western  coast  of  South  America.  Among  the 
fishes,  there  are  three  species  of  the  perch 
tribe,  all  new  ;  one  of  the  atherinidiXt  the 
kingfish;  three  of  the  liturida,  one  a  new  ge- 
nua,; two  clvpeidce,  both  new,  one  a  new  spe- 
cies of  the  shad ;  one  cheirodim,  a  new  genus 
of  the  characini  family;  and  a  new  myxi- 
noid,  having  an  affinity  with  the  lamprey 
eel  of  our  northern  waters.  Crustaceans  and 
mollusks  are  abundant,  especially  in  Chiloe 
and  the  other  southern  provinces,  bnt  have 
not  been  very  fully  examined.  The  chonos, 
a  peculiar  species  of  oyster,  exists  in  great 
quantities  along  the  coast,  and  forms  a  favor- 
ite dish.  Among  tbe  domestic  animals,  cat- 
tle are  raised  in  large  numbers.  The  horses 
are  hardy  and  capable  of  great  endurance. 
Mules  and  asses  are  excellent.  Sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs  abound,  but  are  of  poor  quahty. — 


Ohili  is  divided  into  15  p 
ouy.  The  following  table  shows  the  estimated 
area  and  population  of  the  provinces,  exclusive 
of  Patagonia  in  1870- 
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The  foreign  population  numbers  about  35,000, 
of  whom  over  one  half  belong  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  other  neighboring  states. 
The  remainder  ave  chiefly  English,  Germans, 
French,  Americans,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Italians,  with  a  few  Chinese.  Santiago,  the 
capital,  had  in  1865  a  population  of  115,377  ; 
Valparaiso,  70,438;  Talca,  17,S00;  Concep- 
cion,  13,368;  La  Serena,  18,550;  Copiap6, 
18,381;  Chilian  Nuevo,  9,781;  and  San  Felipe, 
8,696.  In  the  above  estimate  of  the  totol  popu- 
lation, the  warlike  aborigines,  nominally  under 
the  jurisdictjon  of  Chili,  are  not  included.  They 
ai-e  supposed  to  number  about  76,000.  Tliese 
alone,  of  all  tbe  American  tribes  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  in- 
vaders, have  maintained  their  independence, 
notwithstanding  a  war  of  estennination  was 
waged  against  them  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
(See  AsixrcANUNS.)  Of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Chili,  the  Chilenos,  as  tliey  call  themselves, 
not  more  than  a  third,  and  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  quarter,  are  of  pure  Spanish  descent; 
the  greater  part  are  of  mised  blood,  as  their 
forms,  features,  and  hair  testify.  South  of  the 
Biobio  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  In- 
dians who  have  been  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
are  employed  as  peons  or  (arm  laborers,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  as  inq-uilinos  or  ten- 
ants on  the  haciendadat  or  large  farms  of  that 
region,  rendering  a  kind  of  feudal  service,  and 
making  their  payments  of  rent  in  labor  or  in 
kind.  The  Chilians  are  more  enterprising  than 
the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  South  American 
states,  and  the  haemidadog  (planters)  and  mer- 
chants often  accniunlate  large  amounts  of  prop- 
erty. With  the  exception  of  those  destined  for 
the  learned  professions,  they  have  generally  but 
little  education.  The  men  are  usually  slender, 
and  to  the  casual  observer  appear  wanting  in 
muscular  development;  but  Lieut.  Gilliss  af- 
firms that  they  possess  much  more  strength 
than  the  men  of  other  nations.  The  women, 
who  are  generally  pretty,  have  fuller  and  round- 
er figures,  and  seem  to  have  more  intelligence 
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than  tbo  raales.  The  dress  of  the  Chilians  of 
the  higher  classes  is  in  the  French  style,  except 
tliat  the  poncho  (a  blanket,  with  a  hole  in  tfie 
centre  for  the  head  to  pass  through)  is  in  uni- 
versal nse  with  both  rich  and  poor.  The  ladies 
■ftlso  copy  the  French  fashions,  except  in  a  con- 
stant use  of  the  shawl,  both  indoors  and  out. 
Tlie  poorer  classes  dress  more  like  the  gauchos 
of  the  eastern  states  of  South  America.  In 
manners  they  are  gay,  social,  hospitable,  and 
generous,  but  retain  in  some  degree  the  bigotry 
andjndolenceoftheirSpanish  ancestry.  Crimes 
are  of  comparattvely  rare  occnrrenoe,  hut  gam- 
bling is  an  almost  universal  pasdon.  The  eki- 
cha,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  ^apes, 
green  apples,  and  other  fruits,  and  very  mtosi- 
cating,  is  a  constant  drink,  and  often  inflames 
the  passions  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  In- 
dians to  fury.  Licentiousness  exists  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  the  diseases  it  engenders  are 
among  the  most  fatal  in  the  country.  Ill^lJ- 
maoy  is  common.  In  Ijontiago  a  fifth,  and  in 
Valparaiso  a  quarter  of  all  the  births  are  ille- 
gitimate. Blindness  and  ^itre  are  very  com- 
mon. The  relipon  of  Ohili  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  laws  tolerate  no  other ;  but  in  practice 
there  is  no  very  marked  opposition  to  the  quiet 
performance  of  worship  under  other  forms  of 
faith.— Within  a  few  years  the  government  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, auJ  now  no  other  Sonth  American  state 
has  80  efficient  an  educational  system.  New 
schools  and  colleges  have  been  established,  and 
a  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  extend  their 
benefits  to  all  classes.  There  are  now  more 
than  500  government  schools,  and  aa  many 
municipal,  private,  and  monastic,  with  an  ag- 
gregate attendance  of  nearly  40,000  scholars. 
The  hooks  for  the  government  schools  are  fur- 
nished by  the  republic.  There  are  two  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  education  of  teachers,  one 
for  males,  the  other  for  fem^es.  The  na- 
tional institute  at  Santiago,  which  is  the  gov- 
ernment university,  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  preparatory  and  the  university.  The 
preparatory  section  has  two  courses,  that  of 
the  humanities,  occupying  six  terms,  and  that 
of  mathematics,  occupying  five.  Instruction 
in  both  sections  is  free.  Another  institution, 
called  the  conciliar  seminary,  combines  the 
college  and  theological  seminary.  There  are 
also  at  the  capital  a  school  of  agriculture,  a 
naval  school  under  the  direction  of  the  min- 
ister of  marine,  and  a  military  school  under 
the  care  of  the  minister  of  war.  The  nation- 
al library,  also  at  the  capital,  contains  about 
25,000  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  theo- 
logical works,  having  been  originally  founded 
by  the  Jesuits. — The  agriculture  of  Chili  is 
very  primitive.  With  the  exception  of  a  tol- 
erably skUfal  system  of  irrigation,  the  farmers 
and  planters  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  : 
proved  methods.  Their  ploughs  are  rude 
straments,  only  scratching  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  yoke  is 
fastened  to  the  horns  instead  of  tlie  neck  of  the 
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eattie.  Of  subsoiling,  the  application  of  ma- 
nures, underdraiuing,  and  rotation  of  crops, 
they  know  nothing ;  and  the  stubborn  adhe- 
rence of  the  peons  to  old  methods  handed  down 
ft'om  one  generation  to  another  is  a  barrier  to 
any  considerable  improvement.  Still,  with  all 
these  drawbacks,  so  fertile  is  the  soil,  and  so 
much  is  it  enriched  by  the  detritus  brought 
down  by  the  mountain  streams,  that  agricul- 
ture is  a  very  profitable  pursuit.  The  farms 
are  usually  very  large,  frequently  comprising 
several  thousand  acres;  and  herds  of  cattle 
5,000, 10,000,  or  20,000  in  number  are  pastured 
on  the  elevated  plains,  and  tended  by  the  gau- 
chos, till  the  period  for  their  slaughter  arriTea. 
The  haciendados  usually  reside  in  the  cities, 
leaving  their  plantations  under  the  care  of  may- 
ordomos  or  overseers,  and  only  visiting  them  oo- 
caaionaliy.  Smaller  estates  are  called  ehacara» 
hacimdas  and  also  hacimdiM,  and  the  small 
fiirma  are  called  quintas.  In  the  northern  por- 
tions the  population  is  far  mpre  laborious  than 
in  the  southern,  where  few  laborers  are  to  be 
found  above  the  age  of  33.  In  the  southern 
provinces,  as  soon  as  the  young  men  marry 
they  yearn  for  independence  and  live  upon  a 
little  patch  of  land,  which  is  generally  present- 
ed to  them  by  the  planters.  This  class  of  la- 
borers are  attached  to  the  plantation,  and  are 
called  in^ilmoi.  In  consideration  of  the  land 
and  accommodation  granted  to  them,  they  are 
bound  to  assist  the  planter  during  the  rodeos 
(cattle  fair)  and  the  trilla  (threshing  season). 
— The  manufactures  of  Ohili  are  not  extensive, 
but  are  increasing  under  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  which  has  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce them  by  offering  exclusive  privileges. 
Among  them  are  hempen  cloths,  cordage,  soap, 
tallow,  leather,  charcoal,  flour,  brandy,  the 
coarser  kinds  of  work  in  gold,  silver,  copper 
and  iron,  earthenware  jars  of  asuperior  descrip- 
tion, and  ponchos.  The  latter,  though  woven 
in  the  rudest  looms,  possess  some  qualities 
which  the  French  and  English  goods  have  nev- 
er been  able  to  attain.  Gkargui,  or  beef  dried 
in  the  son,  is  also  produced  in  considerable 
quantities. — The  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Chili  is  with  Great  Britain.  The  ar- 
ticles most  extensively  exported  are  copper, 
silver,  wheat,  flour,  barley,  hides,  and  wool; 
and  die  imports  include  nearly  every  variety 
of  manufactures  and  foreign  products.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  for  1870  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 
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In  1871  the  total  iinporta  from  Great  Britam 
amounted  to  $12,814,900,  and  the  total  ex- 
ports to  Great  Brittun  to  tl8,408,067.  The 
eommercifll  intercoorae  of  Chili  with  the  United 
States  has  been  very  variable.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  Cdifomian  emigration  she  sent  large 
quantities  of  flour,  grain,  and  Inniber  to  that 
state,  and  took  Ireely  of  our  goods  in  retnrn. 
Since  that  time  her  esports  to  this  country 
have  continued  in  large  amount,  but  she  re- 
ceives little  except  money  in  return,  the  bal- 
ances being  mostly  settled  in  Enrope,  where 
she  is  a  debtor.  In  1871  the  exports  to  the 
United  Stales  were  $1,581,519,  and  tbe  imports 
1716,544;  in  1872'  exports  $1,840,880,  imports 
$731,799.— The  government  of  Chili  is  nomi- 
nally republican,  and  ita  offices  elective;  but 
practically  it  has  been  hitherto  little  more 
than  a  dictatorship,  in  which,  while  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  were  tolerably  preserved, 
thelepslative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions 
were  exercised  by  tbe  party  who  had  succeed- 
ed in  seizing  the  reins  of  government.  The 
preadent  is  elected  for  five  years,  and  is  eligi- 
ble for  a  second  term,  but  not  for  a  third  until 
a  period  of  five  years  has  elapsed.  He  is  chosen 
by  indirect  election.  The  people  nominate  their 
delegates  by  ballot,  and  tbe  latter  appoint  the 
chief  of  the  state.  The  votes  are  examined 
and  the  declaration  of  the  poll  takes  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature. 
The  president  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  state 
composed  of  13  persons,  all  of  bis  own  choosing, 
and  removable  at  his  will,  of  whom,  however, 
four  must  be  heads  of  departments.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  senate  of  20  members,  elect- 
ed for  nine  years,  one  third  of  whom  go  out  of 
office  every  three  years,  and  a  house  of  depn- 
ties,  conaslJQg  of  one  for  every  20,000  inhab- 
itants, elected  for  three  years.  Govemment 
officers  may  be  members  of  either  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  still  hold  their  offices.  They 
may  also  represent  more  than  one  constituency. 
The  election  of  the  legislature  is  usually  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  government,  the  mass 
of  voters  being  the  members  of  the  national 
gnard,  who  are  appointees  of  the  president, 
and  the  laborers  and  peons  of  the  plantations 
and  mines,  who  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  wealthy  proprietors,  whose  interests 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  president.  For 
foreigners  to  obtain  citizenship,  ten  years'  resi- 
dence is  required  if  unmarried ;  if  raarriedjdx 
years;  ifmarriedtoChilenas,  three  years.  The 
jndioiary  consists  of  primary  courts,  three 
courts  of  appeal,  and  a  supreme  court.  The 
judges  of  the  higher  courts  are  appointed  for 
life,  or  rather  during  good  behavior,  and  can 


only  be  removed  by  impeachment.  There  are 
four  cabinet  ministers:  of  foreign  and  home 
affairs,  of  finance,  of  war  and  marine,  of  reli- 
gion and  education.  They  are  responsible  for 
every  official  act,  and  cannot  leave  the  country 
for  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  their 
t«jrm  of  public  service.  No  oi-dev  or  document 
from  the  president  is  legal  without  the  coun- 
ter-signature of  the  minister  to  whose  depart- 
ment it  belongs.  Slavery  is  prohibited  by  law, 
and  every  pei-son  who  treads  the  soil  is  declared 
free.  In  1871  the  standing  army  consisted  of 
3,400  foot,  712  horse,  804  artillery,  6  generals, 
88  lieutenant  colonels,  54  majors,  141  captains, 
and  25&  lieutenants ;  total,  3,916  men  and  540 
officers,  165  of  the  latter  belonpng  to  the  na- 
tional guard.  The  latter  comprised  30,642  foot, 
21,300  horse,  2,44S  artillery,  and  2,149  offi- 
cers. The  navy  consisted  of  10  screw  steamers, 
with  39  guns  and  121  marines.  In  1872  an 
approprialJon  of  $3,200,000  was  made  for  in- 
creasing the  naval  force,  and  it  was  decided 
tliat  one  small  ship  of  war  and  two  iron-clads 
should  be  purchased.  The  merchant  navy  in 
1869  comprised  255  vessels,  of  56,300  tons, 
with  2,900  stulora.  The  ordinary  receipts  of 
the  govei-nment  in  1871  were  $11,788,500,  and 
the  ordinary  expenditures  $12,642,493,  show- 
ing a  deficit  of  $753,993.  Tbe  deficit  in  I8I>9 
was  $3,481,443 ;  in  1870,  |2,464,484.  The  na- 
tional debt,  Jan.  1,  1871,  was  as  follows; 
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— Chili  was  among  the  earliest  of  tlie  South 
American  states  to  encourage  the  building  of 
railways.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1871  there 
wei-e  474  m.  open  for  traffic,  and  188  more 
nearly  completeil.  The  following  shows  those 
in  operation:  from  Santiago  to  Cnric6, 116  m.; 
Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  115;  Caldera  to  San 
Antonio,  93 ;  Ovaile  to  Tongoy,  42 ;  Coquimbo 
to  Las  Oardas,  40 ;  Pabellon  to  Ohanarcillo,  26 ; 
Carrizal  Alto  to  Cai'rizal  Bajo,  25 ;  Llaillai  to 
Ban  Felipe,  17 ;  total  in  operation,  474  m.  The 
following  are  in  course  of  construction :  From 
Talcahuano  to  Chilian,  113  m. ;  San  Fernando 
to  La  Palmilla,  19 ;  San  Felipe  to  Santa  Rosa 
do  los  Andes,  9;  total  in  construction,  1872, 
140  m.  Chili  intends  t«  cooperate  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  building  a  railway  across 
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the  Andes  at  an  earfy  day.  Tlie  aurvejs  stow 
that  the  Planchon  pass  is  the  most  feasible 
ronte.  The  length  of  the  road  hv  this  line 
will  be  1,033  m.,  and  its  cost  ia  mciUated  at 
$28,000,000  for  the  Argentine  division  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  Chilian.  The  time  required 
to  boild  it  is  estimated  at  four  years.  New  rail- 
ways are  projected  also  from  Mejillones  to  the 
ailyer  mines  at  Caracoles,  100  m. ;  from  Huas- 
eo  to  Vftllenan,  and  from  I*  Serena  to  Elgin ; 
and  the  Cop!ap6  company  are  to  extend  their 
line  to  the  Cordilleras.  Lines  of  telegraph  are 
in  operation  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  and 
from  Oopiap6  to  the  mining  districts.  In  July, 
1872,  the  Trans-Andine  Lno,  connecting  San- 
tiago and  Baenos  Ayres,  was  opened  to  the 
public.  A  number  of  other  lines  are  in  coarse 
of  construction  or  projected.  On  May  13, 
1868,  the  first  steamer  of  a  line  direct  to  Eu- 
rope, by  way  of  the  strait  of  Magellan,  sailed 
from  Yalparaiso.  This  line  has  an  annual  snh- 
ady  from  the  government  of  $60,000,  to  be  in- 
creased to  $100,000  as  soon  as  permanently 
ostabliahed. — Prior  to  1450,  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Chili  was  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  Indian  tribes  now  found  there,  who  seem 
to  have  all  descended  from  a  common  stock, 
and  called  themselves  by  the  general  title 
Alapn-che,  people  or  children  of  the  land. 
They  were  subdivided  mto  a  number  of  tribes, 
bnt  all  spoke  a  common  langua^.  In  1450 
Ynpanqui,  the  reigning  inca  of  Peru,  formed 
the  project  of  extending  his  sway  over  the 
Chilian  territory,  and,  having  stationed  himself 
with  a  powerfrl  army  in  Ataeama,  despatched 
his  lieutenant  Chinchiruca,  with  10,000  men, 
southward  to  subdue  tho  Alapu-eho.  With 
that  tact  which  characterized  the  policy  of  the 
incae,  Chinchiruca  sought  to  win  rather  than 
conquer  these  rnde  and  warlike  tribes;  and 
such  were  his  powers  of  persuasion  that  tribe 
after  tribe  yielded  to  the  "children  of  tho 
sun,"  and  in  bIk  years  tho  inhabitants  of  north- 
ern Chili,  for  600  m,  from  the  Ataeama  fron- 
tier, acknowledged  fealty  to  the  Peruvian 
monarch.  But  his  sway  received  a  check. 
Pushing  further  south,  his  officers  and  soldiers 
encountered  on  the  further  hank  of  the  river 
Rapel  a  warlike  tribe  of  the  Alapu-che,  known 
as  the  Purumancians,  who  returned  a  defiant 
answer  to  the  suraraons  and  representations 
of  the  inca,  refused  all  overtures  for  peace,  and 
attacked  the  Peruvian  troops;  a  desperate  bat- 
tle followed,  lasting  three  days,  in  which  both 
armies  were  too  thoroughly  shattered  to  renew 
the  conflict.  Upon  hearing  of  the  result  of 
this  hftttie,  Yupanqni  wisely  resolved  to  for- 
bear offensive  warfare,  and  to  maintdn  only 
what  he  already  ptssesaed.  When,  some  80 
years  later,  the  Spaniards  bad  overthrown  the 
empire  of  the  inoas,  they  found  Chili  owning 
a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Peruvian  monarch, 
and  resolved  to  subji^ate  that  country  also; 
and  Diego  Almagro,  from  the  double  motire 
of  glory  and  gold,  led  an  expedition  across  the 
desert  of  Ataeama  and  the  mountain  passes 
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of  the  Andes.  "When  he  reached  Oopiapo  a 
quarter  of  his  Spanisli  troops  and  three  eighths 
of  his  Indian  allies  had  perished  from  cold, 
fatigue,  and  starvation.  They  were  received 
by  the  people  very  kindly,  and  met  no  oppo- 
sition tUl  tiiey  reached  the  territory  of  the 
Purumancians,  where,  like  their  predecessors, 
they  found  a  foe  so  brave  that  they  were  fain 
to  pause  and  retrace  their  steps.  Almagro 
andT  the  remainder  of  his  force  returned  slowly 
and  sadly  to  Peru,  and  five  years  elapsed  be- 
fore another  expedition  to  Chili  was  attempt- 
ed. Pedro  Taldivia,  a  prudent  and  able  com- 
mander, was  selected  for  this  service,  and  so 
well  did  he  arrange  his  plans  that,  though  oc- 
casionally meeting  with  hostile  bands  of  In- 
dians, he-penetrated  without  serious  difficulty 
to  the  river  Mapocho,  and  encamped  upon  the 
present  site  of  Santiago.  Finding  the  location 
pleasant  and  the  adjacent  country  fertile,  he 
here  founded  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  tho  patron  saint  of  Spain.  Scarcely 
had  he  fortified  himself  in  his  new  town  be- 
fore the  Indians,  availing  themselves  of  his 
temporary  absence,  assailed  it,  and  would  have 
taken  it  but  for  the  hasty  return  of  the  com- 
mander; but  though  balked  of  their  intended 
prey,  they  returned  again  and  agwn  to  tho 
ohai^,  till  Valdivia  was  compelled  to  send  for 
reSnforcements  from  Peru.  After  the  arrival 
of  these  he  proceeded  southward,  and,  though 
the  Purumancians  seem  to  have  olfered  no  ef- 
fectual opposition  to  his  progress,  he  found  aft«T 
orosaingthe  Manic,  whicn  formed  their  southern 
boundary,  a  new  foe,  braver  and  fiercer  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  encountered — the  Arau- 
canians,  now  for  the  first  time  appearing  on  the 
page  of  history.  So  terrible  and  uuespeoted 
was  their  first  attack,  that  it  well  nigh  annihi- 
lated Valdivia's  army,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat to  Santiago,  and  cventnajly  to  retnm  to 
Peru  for  further  reenforcements.  He  retarned 
in  1550  with  a  large  and  well  appointed  force, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Concepcion,  on  a  site 
now  known  as  Penco.  Here  the  Araucanians 
rallied  their  forces,  and  with  i,000  men  under 
Aillavalu  attacked  the  new  city  with  a  more 
determined  valor  than  any  Sp8ni*sh  general  had 
before  witnessed.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  of 
their  leader  that  they  would  yield  an  inch  of 
ground.  Conflict  after  conflict  followed,  and 
in  165S  Valdivia  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
and  put  to  death.  They  afterward  destroyed 
Concepcion,  resisted  all  attempts  to  rebuild  it, 
and  eventually  marched  upon  Santif^  and 
placed  it  in  great  peril,  but  were  findly  re- 
pulsed. Under  the  count  Mendoza  the  Spanish 
forces,  often  re&nforced,  still  persisted  in  their 
policy  of  conquest ;  but  at  length,  when  more 
than  100  years  had  been  wasted  in  the  effort  to 
drive  tiie  Indians  from  the  territory  south  of 
the  Biobio,  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  in 
1665  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  these  mountain  tribes, 
and  establish  the  limits  of  their  territory.  This 
peace  lasted  till  1T23,  when  war  broke  out  again, 
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and  lasted  with  slight  intermiswona  for  50  years. 
Under  Spanish  rule  Ohili  formed  a  vicerojaltj 
divided  into  13  diatriots.  By  perverse  misgov- 
emment  the  resources  of  the  country  were  un- 
developed and  the  minds  of  the  people  alien- 
ated. In  1810  began  the  revolution  which  re- 
sulted ia  its  independence.  In  July  of  that 
year  Governor  Carraaco  was  deposed  and  a 
junta  formed  with  tlie  secret  design  of  sever- 
ing the  connection  with  the  mother  oonntry. 
In  April,  1811,  the  first  hlood  was  spilled.  The 
Spanish  anthorities,  becoming  apprised  of  the 
intentione  of  the  patriots,  attempted  to  overawe 
them  and  their  leaders.  Royal  troops  drawn 
np  in  the  great  square  of  Santiago  were  al^ 
tacked  by  tlie  patriots  and  defeated  with  a 
con^derahle  loss  on  both  sides.  In'  the  same 
year  Don  Juan  JosS  Carrera  was  appointed  by 
the  junta  supreme  president  of  the  congress 
and  general-in-ohief  of  the  army.  In  all  the 
skirmishes  in  the  beginning  of  the  oonteiit  the 
patriots  were  successful.  lu  1813  a  powerftil 
array  under  Gen,  Paroja  invaded  Chili,  and 
was  twice  defeated  by  Can-ora ;  but  the  royal- 
ists receiving  large  re^forcements,  the  country 
was  overrun  and  obliged  to  own  once  more  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain.  After  three  years  of 
tyranny,  tiie  patriots  raised  an  army  in  La 
Plata,  and  under  the  command  of  Gen.  San 
Martin  marched  into  Ohili  and  defeated  the  roy- 
alists at  Chaoabuco,  Feb.  12, 1817.  An  elec- 
tive government  was  organized,  of  which  Don 
Bernardo  O'lliggina  was  made  supreme  dicta- 
tor. Again  the  Spaniards  rallied,  and  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Chancharayada  defeated  the 
patriots  with  heavy  loss.  The  royalists,  lulled 
into  security  by  the  result  of  this  engagement, 
were  attacked  suddenly  by  the  Chilenos  in  the 
plains  of  Maypu,  April  5,  1818,  and  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  not  more  than  500  escaping 
from  the  field.  This  secured  the  independence 
of  Cbili,  and  decided  as  well  tbe  fate  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Pern.  The  port  of  Valdivia  was 
held  by  tbe  Spaniards  till  1820,  when  it  capitu- 
lated. Gen.  O'Higgina  held  the  dictatorship  till 
1833,  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  a,  popular  tumult. .  A  provisional 
hiumvirate  succeeded  him  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  Gen.  Freire  became  dictator.  In  1828  a 
conatjtution  was  adopted.  In  1831  a  conven- 
tion was  called  for  its  reviaon,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  present  constitution,  promulga- 
ted May  25,  1833.  Though  less  revolutionary 
than  some  of  the  South  American  states,  Ohili 
has  passed  through  several  attempted  forcible 
changes  of  the  government.  The  most  formi- 
dable of  them  occurred  in  April  and  September, 
1851.  That  of  April  was  instigated  and  com- 
manded by  Ool.  Crriola,  who  lost  his  life  in  a 
severe  battle  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
government  forces  at  Santiago.  That  of  Sep- 
tember was  led  by  Gen.  De  la  Cruz,  the  de- 
feated candidate  for  the  presidency  at  the  pre- 
ceding election.  At  one  time  it  ^reatened  to 
prove  a  revolution,  as  in  nearly  every  conflict 
the  insurgents  were  victorious ;  but  at  length 


the  money  of  the  government  efiected  wliat  tlie 
valor  of  its  armies  could  not,  and  after  4,000 
soldiers  had  fallen  in  battle  and  the  productive 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  countiy  had  suf- 
fered immense  iiijury,  the  revolt  was  quelled 
and  an  amnesty  gi-anted  to  the  insurgents.  Ohili 
passed  through  this  criris  in  her  history  under 
the  presidency  of  Don  Manuel  Montt,  a  man  of 
great  ability,  who  had  been  the  minister  and 
adviser  of  Gen.  Bulnes,  his  predecessor  in  of- 
fice. He  restored  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
country,  and  it  has  since  eryoyed  internal  tran- 
quillity. President  Montt  was  reelected  in 
1869.  Under  his  administration  a  civil  code 
was  framed,  tribunals  of  commerce  were  es- 
biMished,  a  discount  and  deposit  bank  founded 
in  Valparaiso,  and  a  bank  to  advance  money 
on  re(d  estate  opened  Jan.  1,  1856.  Treaties 
of  commerce  wore  concluded  with  France  in 
1852,  and  with  Sardinia  and  the  United  States 
in  1866;  a  freo-trade  treaty  with  the  Ai^n- 
tine  Republic  in  1856  (abrogated  in  1868); 
and  witii  Great  Britain  m  1856.  Walker's  in- 
vasion of  Nicaragua  led  President  Montt  to 
conclude,  in  November,  1856,  a  political  alli- 
ance with  Ecuador  and  Pern,  which  was  join- 
ed by  Costa  Kioa.  In  1861  Jos6  Joaquin  Perez 
was  elected  president,  and  was  reelected  in 
1806.  In  1862  the  Araueanians  gave  tlie  re- 
pubhc  much  trouble,  under  the  lead  of  De  Ton- 
neins,  a  Frenchman,  who  claimed  to  be  king 
of  Arauoania  and  Patagonia,  under  the  title 
of  Or^lie  Antoine  I.  He  was  captured  during 
the  year,  and  confined  in  prison,  hut  was  re- 
leased in  1863.  In  1864  Chili  sympathized 
warmly  with  Pern  in  her  struj^le  with  Spain, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  herself  in- 
volved, and  her  coast  was  blockaded  by  a 
Spanish  fleet.  Chili  declared  war,  and  a  loan 
of  $30,000,000  was  authorized.  On  Kov.  26 
the  Chilian  steamer  Esmeralda  captured  the 
Spanish  gunboat  Oovadonga,  with  Admiral 
Pareja's  correspondence  on  board.  Two  days 
after  Admiral  Pareja,  dispirited  by  want  of 
sucoese,  committed  euidde,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Commodore  Nunez.  On  Jan.  14,  1866,  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Peru  was 
procWmed.  An  engagement  between  the  allied 
fleets  of  Peru  and  Chili  and  a  part  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  took  place  Feb.  7,  1866.  The  Spanish 
withdrew,  but  little  damage  was  sustained  by 
either  side.  On  March  81  Admiral  Nutlez 
bombarded  ValparMSO,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  pretest  of  all  the  foreign  ministers  and 
consuls.  The  firing  liegan  at  0  A.  M.  and  last- 
ed 3J  hours,  between  2,000  and  3,000  shot  and 
shell  being  thrown  into  the  city.  No  shot  was 
returned  from  the  town.  The  destruction  was 
immense,  most  of  the  public  and  many  private 
buildings  being  demolished.  The  loss  was  es- 
timated at  $10,183,000,  of  which  about  nine 
tenths  was  sustained  by  foreign  residents.  In 
April  following  the  fleet  left  fJie  Chilian  waters, 
and  tbe  war  thenceforth  was  merely  nominal. 
A  treaty  of  armistice  and  indefinite  truce, 
brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  United 
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States,  was  signed  at  'Washington  April  11, 
1871.  In  186B-'70  the  Araucaniansagain prov- 
ed troublesome;  hut  in  1871  their  self-styled 
king  had  left  the  country,  and  Chili  was  prepar- 
ing to  occupy  it  permanently.  Durii^  the  past 
few  years  ChUi  has  made  great  material  and 
intellectual  progress.  New  mines  Lave  been 
opened,  ^riculture  has  raadc  steady  advanoes, 
means  of  communication  have  been  increased, 
schools  and  libraries  have  been  established,  and 
improved  means  of  cdncation  adopted,  and  nu- 
merous measures  of  social  reform  inaugurated. 
Agrionltoral  schools  have  been  founded,  and 
a  natJonal  agrienltural  society  is  in  aneeessfnl 
operation.  In  1873  this  soeietj  sent  a  collection 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  to 
the  Vienna  exposition.  Eelipous  instmction  is 
no  longer  made  obligatory  in  private  schools ; 
dissenters  from  the  established  Eoman  Catholic 
religion  are  allowed  to  worship  in  buildings  be- 
longing to  private  individuals,  and  to  be  buried 
in  the  cemeteries;  and  civil  marriages  have 
been  legalized.  Amoua  new  measures  propos- 
ed are  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  flogging,  an- 
other for  the  reform  of  the  election  laws,  and  a 
third  for  a  new  assessment  of  landed  property. 
A  mole,  to  cost  $400,000,  is  to  be  constructed 
at  Valparaiso ;  the  navigation  of  the  river  Val- 
divia  is  to  be  improved ;  and  the  bar  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Maule  ia  to  be  opened,  so  as  to 
render  the  harbor  of  Concepcion  more  accessi- 
ble. There  ia  also  a  prtgeot  to  widen  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Santiago,  and  to  beautify  it. 
There  is  a  strong  liberfd  party  in  Chili  in  &vor 
of  curbing  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  political 
afiairs,  of  separating  ohnrch  and  state,  and  of 
aboli^ing  the  jjroperty  qnalifioation  for  suf- 
frage. Suffrage  is  now  much  restricted,  there 
being  only  about  40,000  voters  in  a  population 
of  2,000,000.  In  the  election  of  1871  the  lib- 
erals nominated  as  their  candidate  Jos6  Ur- 
menita,  and  he  was  supported  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  intell^nce  of  Ohili ; 
but  Federigo  Errazuriz,  the  candidate  of  tlie 
clerical  party,  was  elected,  all  the  government 
patronage  being  employed  in  his  interest. — The 
following  works  treat  of  the  history,  geogra- 
phy, commerce,  &e.,  of  Chili :  Molina's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  Ohili "  (1783),  and 
"  Geographical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of 
Ohili "  {1787 ;  English  translation,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  180B);  M.  Claude  Gay's  "Natural  His- 
tory of  Chili,"  published  by  the  government ; 
Von Tschndi's  "Pern;"  Lieut.  Gilliss's "Eeport 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Astronomical  Expe- 
dition". (6  vols.,  Washington,  1866-'8);  and 
Lieut,  Smith's  "  Araueanians "  (New  York, 
18G6>.  The  aulject  of  Eroilla's  "Arauoana," 
the  greatest  of  Spanish  epic  poems,  was  a 
with  the  Araueanians  in  tlie  middle  of  the  1 6th 
century,  in  which  the  poet  was  personally 
gaged,    (See  Eboilla.) 

CHILUSIH.    See  Millenwhim. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  city  of  Ohio,  capital  of  Ross 
county,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scioto  t' 
4B  m.  in  a  direct  line,  or  70  m.  following  the 
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windings,  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
■■  8  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Paint  creek,  43 
.  of  Columbus,  and  96  m.  N,  E.  of  Oincin- 
imu;  pop.  in  187a  8,920.  The  Karietta  and 
Cincinnati  railroad  renders  accessible  the  rich 
coal  and  iron  mines  of  southern  Ohio.  The 
Ohio  and  Erie  canal  extends  from  Portsmouth, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  through  this  city, 
to  Columbus  and  Cleveland.  Chillioothe  is  the 
centre  of  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  rich  farm- 
ing country  bordering  on  the  Scioto,  one  of  the 
finest  agrienltural  districts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  beautifully  situated,  80  ft.  above  the  river, 
on  a  plain  which  forms  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
enclosed  by  two  ranges  of  cultivated  hills  500 
ft.  high.  The  principal  avenues  follow  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and  are  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  others,  all  lighted  with  gas, 
and  regularly  planned.  The  two  main  streets, 
which  cross"  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  are  each  99  ft.  wide;  Water  street,  facing 
the  river,  is  83^  ft.  wide ;  and  the  width  of  the 
others  is  66  ft.  A  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
from  works  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  There 
are  many  handsome  public  buildings,  including 
13  churches,  4  brick  school  houses,  and  a  stone 
court  house,  which  cost  over  $100,000.  The 
manufacturing  industry  is  important,  embracing 
7  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  8  flour  mills,  5 
bakeries,  a  machine  shop,  a  saw  mill,  a  distil- 
lery, a  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements 
and  edge  tools,  a  planmg  mdl,  a  paper  mill,  a 
pork-packing  et:t«hUshmont,  a  book-bindery, 
an  iron  foundery,  and  a  mannfectory  of  mat- 
tresses. There  are  11  hotels,  an  insurance 
company,  and  3  national  banks  with  an  a^re- 
gate  capital  of  $400,000.  Thu  city  is  divided 
into  fonr  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  a  common  conncU  of  two  members  from 
each  ward.  It  contains  36  public  schools,  in- 
cluding a  high  school,  which  in  1871  had  43 
teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,85T. 
There  are  also  two  Catholic  parochial  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  692,  a  commer- 
cial college,  a  select  school  for  ^rls,  and  three 
newspapers.  Chillicothe  was  founded  by  emi- 
grants from  Virginia  in  1796,  and  from  I80O  to 
1810  was  the  seat  of  the  state  government. 
CHILLIES.  See  Cafsioum. 
CHILUKGWOBTH,  WOOam,  an  English  divine 
and  controversial  writer,  bom  at  Oxford  in 
October,  1602,  died  at  Chichester,  Jan.  30, 
1644.  He  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  in  1618,  and  elected  a  fellow 
in  1628.  He  made  great  proficiency  in  divinity 
and  mathematics,  and  displayed  remarkable 
skill  in  disputation.  The  theologians  and  uni- 
versity scholars  in  his  time  were  constantly 
debating  the  comparative  merits  of  the  churches 
of  England  and  Rome,  and  Chilling  worth,  while 
delighting  in  ingenious  argumentation,  became 
unsettled  in  his  opinions.  A  Jesuit  named 
Fisher  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  an 
infallible  rule  of  faith,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately abjured  Protestantism  and  proceeded  to 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Douai.    He  had 
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no  aooner  tiken  tl  i''  step  tl  an  lie  doubted 
tliit  hi9  new  opinion  was  an  error  and  I  y 
invitation  1  J  aud  tliin  lialiop  of  London,  he 
returned  to  Oxford  to  reesamino  thi,  whole 
question  He  soon  abandoned  the  Eom  m 
chnrch  and  n  1R51  wrDte  a  retntat  on  of  the 
arniiments  which  had  mdnced  him  to  join  it 
Engiging  in  controversy  with  severil  distin 
(fuiahed  Jesuits  he  pnbliahed  in  1635  m  an 
Elver  to  one  ot  tliem,  his  Religion  of  Protes 
tints  a  Safe  "Way  to  Salvation  whi  h  passtd 
to  a  second  edition  in  five  monthi  waa  received 
with  general  applause  and  is  stll  esteemed 
>ne  of  the  ablest  defences  it  the  Putestant 
rause  Maintaining  that  the  Protestant  s  sole 
judge  IS  the  Bible  and  its  scle  mterpioter  pn 
rite  judgment  he  was  opposed  not  only  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  hut  by  the  Puntans  who 
afhrmed  that  he  destroyed  faith  by  resolvmg  it 
into  reason  The  appellations  of  Arian  and 
Socinian  were  applied  to  him,  and  he  for  a 
time  declined  preferment  on  the  ground  of  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  subscribing  to  the  thirty-nine 
aiticles.  In  1S8S  he  sabscribed  to  the  articles, 
regarding  them  as  a  basis  of  peace  or  union 
and  not  of  belief  or  assent,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  with  the 
prebend  of  Brisworth  annexed.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  zealously  attached  to  the  roy- 
al party,  and  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643 
he  directed  the  making  of  some  engines  in  im- 
itation of  the  Roman  tmtudinm  for  assaulting 
the  town.  He  was  taken  prisoner  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Chichester.  D.r.  Cheynell,  who  was 
one  of  his  severest  antagonists,  attended  and 
treated  him  kindly  in  his  last  sickness,  bat  ap- 
peared at  his  funeral,  and  after  an  admonitory 
oration  hurled  a  copy  of  the  "  Religion  of 
Protestants"  into  the  grave  of  its  author, 
exclaiming,  "Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust." 
C he jnell  published  "OMlUngwortki^oviiHma, 
or  the  Sickness,  Heresy,  Death,  and  Burial  of 
William  Chillingworth  "  (1644 ;  2d  ed.,  1TC5), 
which  has  been  described  as  "the  quintessence 
of  railing,  which  onght  to  be  kept  as  the  pattern 
and  standard  of  that  sort  of  writmg,"  The  works 
of  Chillingworth  have  been  frequently  repnb- 
lislied,  the  earliest  complete  edition  being  that  of 
London,  1743,  in  folio,  with  alife  of  the  author  by 
Dr.  Birch  (new  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1888). 
The  constant  study  of  them  b  recommended  by 
Locke  "for  attaining  the  way  of  right  reason- 
ing." Anthony  Wood  affirms  that  "it  waa  the 
current  opinion  of  the  university  that  he  and 
Lucius,  Lord  Falkland,  had  such  estraordinary 
clear  reason  that  if  the  great  Turk  or  the  devil 
could  be  converted,  they  were  able  to  do  it." 
His  character  and  ability  were  admired  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  he  was  reckoned  the  most 
acute  lo^cian  of  his  age ;  yet  Lord  Clarendon 
says  that  he  "had  contracted  such  an  irresolu- 
tion and  habit  of  doubting,  that  at  last  he  wae 
confident  of  nothing."  He  has  therefore  been 
cited  by  Dngald  Stewart  as  an  instance  of  the 
ruinous  effects  of  soholasUc  logic. 


CHILLON,  Castk  of,  a  fortress  m  tin  cantcn  of 
Vaul  'Switzerland  near  the  E  extremity  tthe 
lake  ol  Cjeneva  on  an  solated  rock  surrounded 
1  y  deep  n  jter    w.  I  eonne  ted  with  the  main 


land  by  a  wooden  bndge  It  was  built  ac 
cording  to  some  hi  tonans  m  1120,  and  accord 
ing  to  others  in  1236  or  1238  It  is  not  certam 
by  whom  it  was  bnilt  but  it  is  attnbuted  ly 
some  writers  to  Amadeus  IV  ot  Savoy  Por 
many  years  it  was  a  state  piiaon  Bonnivard 
prior  of  St.  Victor,  was  confined  here  trom 
1530  to  1586.  The  plaie  has  bten  rendered 
famous  by  Byron's  'I^atnerof  thiUon"  The 
castle  is  now  used  as  an  arsenal. 

CHIL9I1R1,  or  CUhnarec  (Hindoo,  Ohalamari), 
a  beautifully  situated  but  Ol-built  town  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  Brahmapootra,  in  the  district  and 
36  m.  8.  E.  of  Rongpoor.  At  c«rt(un  religious 
and  commercial  festivals,  from  60,000  to  100,000 
Hindoos  are  said  to  assemble  here. 

GHILO,  or  CbUon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  and  one  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta,  flour- 
ished about  the  commencement  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  joy 
on  occasion  of  his  sou's  gaining  the  prize  for 
boxing  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  institution 
of  the  ephoralty  has  been  frequently,  hut  it  is 
believed  erroneously,  ascribed  to  this  sage. 
According  to  Pliny,  he  caused  the  words 
"Know  thyself"  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold  on  the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  said  that 
three  things  were  very  difficult ;  to  keep  a  se- 
cret, to  m&e  the  best  nse  of  time,  and  to  suf- 
fer injuries  without  murmuring, 

CHILOE.  L  The  sonthemmost  province  of 
Ohili,  comprising  the  island  of  the  same  name 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  archipelago  of 
Chlloe,  and  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  of 
Chinos.  Since  1865  the  entire  western  coast 
of  Patagonia,  np  to  the  ridge  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  ita  islands  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  have 
been  added  to  it.  Exclusive  of  this  addition, 
I  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Chili  is  merely 
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nominal,  the  area  of  the  province  is  estimated 
at  about  9,050  sq.  m. ;  pop:  in  1870,  62,983. 
The  cliief  towns  are  San  Carlos  or  Ancud,  tke 
capital,  Castro,  and  Chacas,  all  on  the  island 
of  Ohiloe.  n.  An  island  in  the  above  prov- 
inoe,  lying  off  the  S,  W.  extremity  of  Ohili, 
between  lat.  41°  45'  and  43°  80'  S.,  and  Ion.  73° 
SO'  and  74°  80'  W.  It  is  sopaj'ated  from  the 
mainland  on  the  N.  by  the  strait  of  Chacas, 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  gulf 
of  Ancud,  about  35  m.  wide.  It  is  120  m. 
long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  50  in  breadth  at 
the  widest  part;  but  a  deep  indentation  re- 
duces its  breadth  in  the  centre  to  about  IB  m. 
The  western  coast  is  rocliy,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  from  1,500  to  3,000 
ft, ;  on  the  east  the  coast  is  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. There  are  numerous  inlets  which  afford 
good  anchorage,  but  no  lai^e  harbors ;  the 
best  are  Sait  Carlos,  Castro,  Ohacas,  and  Dal- 
cabne.  The  interior  is  little  known,  being 
filled  with  nigged  monntwns,  some  of  which 
are  sterile  and  some  covered  with  dense  forests. 
The  olimate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  but  is 
nnploasant  on  account  of  the  incessant  rains 
which  prevail  for  ten  months  in  the  year. 
The  air  is  almost  continually  loaded  with 
moisture,  so  that  it  is  freqnently  necessary  to 
dry  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  by  artificial 
means.  Ice  does  not  form,  and  frost  and  snow 
are  rare.  The  soU  is  a  rich  sandy  loam  of  es- 
traordinary  fertility,  but,  on  account  of  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cereals  do 
not  thrive.  The  potato  is  indigenous,  and  has 
reached  by  cultivation  a  fair  degree  of  escel- 
lenoe.  Has,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
are  also  raised  Agriculture  la  in  a  very  prim 
itive  ci>ndition  the  implements  used  being  of 
the  rudest  description  Cattle  sheep  and 
swme  are  bred  in  great  numbers  The  corses 
are  smill  but  1  ardy  and  strong  Poultry  ot 
all  kinds  abounds  F  sh  and  shell  fish  are 
found  n  abundance  along  the  coast  und  on 
stituto  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  the 
inhab  tante  Traces  oi  coal  exist,  anl  some 
if  the  'JtreiTO'i  are  Btr  ngly  imprtgnated  w  th 
(.opper  ron  and  other  m  nerals,  bnt  no  mmes 
have  been  developed  Thepnnc  (al  manufeo 
tures  are  cnaao,  a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  dyed 
blue,  used  for  men's  garments,  ponchos,  blan- 
Itets,  and  other  fabrics  of  wool;  cables,  haw- 
sers, and  ropes'  are  also  made,  and  salt  and 
dried  fish  are  prepared  to  some  extent  The 
chief  exports  are  timber,  firo  wood,  hides, 
wool,  hams,  dried  fish,  brooms,  and  a  little 
wheat.  The  imports  are  sugar,  wine,  brandy, 
tea,  salt,  indigo,  hardware,  wearing  apparel, 
and  household  furniture,  "rhe  inhabitants  are 
whites,  Indians,  and  mixed.  The  whites  are 
either  Chilenos  or  Spaniards,  the  latter  being 
almost  the  only  Europeans.  The  Indians,  who 
are  Araucanians,  are  few  in  number.  The 
people  of  all  classes  are  temperate  and  honest, 
drunkenness  and  crime  being  nearly  unknown. 
Chiloe  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1558.     Castro  on  the  E.   coast,  founded  in 
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16BC,  was  formerly  the  capital.— The  Chiloe 
archipelago  is  composed  of  the  island  of  the 
name  and  of  over  60  smaller  islands,  lying 
between  it  and  the  mainland,  about  half  of 
which  are  inhabited.  Several  of  them  are 
well  cultivated,  but  most  are  mountainous  and 
sterile.  The  principal  ones  are  Quinchas, 
Lemuy,  Ohalbuco,  and  Llaicha. 

CBlLTKRir  HITNOBEDS,  a  small  hilly  district 
extending  through  part  of  Buckinghamshire 
and  Oxfordshire,  England,  to  which  a  nominal 
office  is  attached  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  the 
person  chosen  to  fill  it  being  called  the  steward 
of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  This  office  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  parliamentary  usage  of  England. 
A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  cannot 
directly  resign  his  seat ;  to  accomplish  that 
object  indirectly,  it  is  customary  for  a  member 
wishing  to  resign  to  accept  a  nominal  office 
under  the  crown,  such  as  the  stewardship  of 
theOhiltern  Hundreds,  wherebyMsseatin  par- 
liament is  vacated,  and  a  new  writ  is  issued. 

CHU11!R1,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  three- 
headed,  flre-breathing  monster,  sprung  from 
Typhon  and   E  h  dna  and  killel  b)   B  11  r 
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BeUerophan  on  Pegssua  UtK.kiii^  the  CLiDuen. 

phon.  The  fore  part  of  its  body  was  that 
of  a  lion,  the  hind  pai't  that  of  a  dragon,  and 
the  middle  part  that  of  a  goat;  while  it  had 
three  heads,  each  of  which  resembled  that  of 
one  of  the  three  animals.  It  was  described  by 
the  poets  as  committing  great  ravages  in  Caria 
andXycia,  and  some  critics  suppose  that  the 
myth  was  suggested  hj  the  volcano  called  Ohi- 
mtera  near  Phaselis  in  Lycia.  Works  of  art  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  Lycia  on  which  the 
Chimffira  is  represented,  not  as  a  monster  of 
triune  conformation,  but  in  tlie  simple  form  of 
a  species  of  lion  still  found  in  that  region.  The 
term  chinuera,  applied  figuratively  to  a  vain, 
idle  fancy,  is  derived  fl-om  this  fabled  monster. 
CHIMffU,  a  name  given  to  the  holocephalous 
suborder  of  the  aelacians  or  sharks,  from  their 
strange  appearance.    (See  Sea  Cat.) 
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CHIHIPHILI  (Gr.  xi^l/ia,  winter,  and  ^i?.oc,  a 
friend),  a  drug  consisting  of  the  leaves  of  chi- 
maphila  nmiellata,  a  small  evergreen  plant 
called  wintergreen  or  pipsiasewa,  belonging  to 
the  heath  family,  growing  in  the  northern  lat- 
itades  of  both  continents.  The  leaves  contain 
B  resin,  a  bitter  principle,  a  volatile  oil,  and 
tann'c  ac'd  all  of  wh'ch  contrib  te  to  'ta  me 
d  r  nal  efQoao;  It  b  u^ed  m  affect  ona  f  the 
L  dneya  and  nr  nary  pa  sages,  actmg  as  a  d  u 
retic  and  astrmgen  Decoctions  and  extracts 
re  emj  loyed.  t  maeulata  probably  po  sesse 
smi  lar  virtnes  The  dose  of  the  decoction  s  a 
I  at  m  24  boara  of  the  fluid  extract,  half  a 
Iram  to  a  Iram 
CaiOABl  Khlmara,  or  Chlmail     See  Csbau 

N  A~T  MomjTA  ITS 

CBIMAT  the  nam  oi  a  1  ttle  jn  paity  n 
tile  Bel{,  an  prov  nee  of  Ilainant  w  tli  a  tlir 
V  nf,  cap  tal  of  t!  e  same  name  o  the  r  er 
Blanche  m  the  arrondiasement  of  Charlero 
In  former  t  moa  t  belonged  to  the  1  rds  of 
Cr  T  In  14  0  t  wis  made  a  connty  ly 
darles  the  B  11  nf  Bnrgnndy  and  n  148S  t 
pr  nopal  tybyMaxini  1  an  of  Hajal  rg  itter 
passmg  throngh  vir  on  hands  t  came  by  n 
hentance  m  the  b  nmn  ng  of  th  s  c  ntmy  to 
the  French  fini  ly  P  quet  de  Cariman 

CHUUT  JMBse  Hule  Ignam  Thiiise  pr  nceas 
of  torn  u  ''aragossa  alout  17  5  d  ed  n  B  1 
giuii  Jan  IB  1835  Shewas  the  laughter  of 
to  it  Cabarr  is,  m  n  ster  ol  finance  n  ^pt  n 
Married  at  a  very  early  ago  to  M.  do  Fontenay, 
a  eonnoillor  to  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
from  whom  she  was  aoon  divorced,  she  became 
interested  in  the  revolulioiiary  movement,  but 
gave  umbrage  to  the  government  nd  was  ar 
rested.  TalHen,  on  paaaing  thro  gh  Bo  dea  x 
fell  in  love  with  her,  procured  her  i  be  at  on 
and  finally  married  her.  On  her  arrv-U  n 
Paris,  her  beanty  created  a  great  sensation 
She  took  a  deep  interest  in  pol  t  os,  s  d  ng  w  1 
the  moderate  republicans.  She  p  e  ailed  upo 
her  huaband  to  engage  in  a  plot  fo  the  o  e 
throw  of  Robespierre,  and  was  thn'  th  pro 
moter  of  the  revolution  of  Ther  d  r  (Jnly 
lTfl4).  Prom  this  period  her  honse  be  an  e 
the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  soc  ety  ot  Pa  is 
and  she  waa  for  years,  bnt  espec  ally  durmg  the 
directory,  the  queen  of  fesh  on  She  appea 
ed  in  the  Tuileries  in  a  Greek  or  Poman  co 
turae,  remarkable  for  its  transpa  ency  and 
won  admiration  by  the  class  cal  perfe  tion  of 
her  person.  Such  triumphs  were  far  fr  m  1  emg 
agreeable  to  her  hnaband,  who  had  still  more 
serious  cauaes  of  complaint.  He  left  Prince 
first  travellingin  England,  then  a  eo  npany  ng 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  On  his  return  to  Pans 
he  was  divorced  from  hia  wife  by  uutual 
sent.  In  1805  she  took  as  her  th  rd  1  naland 
Count  Caraman,  Pranpois  Joseph  Philippe  de 
Eiquet  (born  Sept.  21,  1773,  died  March  2, 
1843),  who  soon  became  prince  of  Ohimay,  and 
lived  with  him  on  good  terms,  residing  in  Paria, 
Nice,  or  at  hia  eastle  of  Chimay  in  Bel^um. 
She  kept  for  many  years  her  rank  among  the 
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beauties  of  France,  but  was  never  admitted  to 
the  court  of  Napoleon ;  and  although  her  lius- 
band  had  access  to  nearly  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  she  was  eselnded  from  them,  even 
from  that  of  Belgium,  where  the  princ*  held 
the  office  of  firat  chamberltun  to  Leopold. 
Her  revolutionary  reputation  had  closed  to  her 
the  doors  of  the  monarch' cal  world  "<}  e  was 
not  only  a  handsome  bnt  a  most  generous  kmd 
a  n  able  anl  w  tty  wo  nan  always  ready  ti 
aerve  even  her  enemies  4.  lady  whom  si  e 
had  sa  ed  Irom  death  dar  ng  the  revolut  on 
aa  d  of  her  It  yon  call  Madame  Bon  larte 
our  laly  f  t  ctory  y  u  must  call  Madame 
Tall  en  our  lady  of  go  d  help 

rmUBORiZO  a  nountam  fEcu  loT  "lo  tl 
\.men  a  the  most  fam  as  xeal^  of  the  Ande 
tutted    n  iat   1    30  S    Ion     9    W      It    vas 


for  a  1  n^,  t  ue  yi  a  d  to  be  not  only  tie 
h  ^he  t  p  nt  on  lew  extern  c  t  nent  1  t 
the  1  feheat  n  the-«orld  Tl  s  dstn  ti  n  t 
has  now  1  Bt  as  t  rinks  only  as  tl  e  s  xtl 
among  the  lott  est  peak  of  the  Anlei  and 
falls  far  b  1  w  a  me  of  the  mounta  ns  m  the 
H  malaya  cha  n  Its  ele  atlon  alove  t!  e  sea 
was  ascertained  by  Humboldt  to  be  21  i''  t 
It  3  surrounded  by  h  gh  table  1  nd  abo  e 
which  it  rises  less  than  12,000  ft.,  so  that  on  a 


monntain  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  its 
appearance  jrom  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is 
peculiarly  grand.     Nearly  200  m.  distant,  it 
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resembles  an  onormoua  semi-transpareDt  dome, 
defined  by  the  deep  nznre  of  the  sky ;  dim, 
yet  too  decided  in  outline  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  oload.  Its  top  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Humljoldt  and  his  companions, 
in  Jone,  1803,  made  estraordinary  exertions  to 
reach  its  summit,  and  arrived  within  ahont 
3,000  ft.  of  tliat  point,  then  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  elevation  ever  attained  by  man.  Here 
mey  planted  their  instruments  upon  a  narrow 
ledge  of  porphyritio  rock,  which  projected  from 
the  vast  field  of  unfathomed  snow,  A  broad 
impassable  chasm  prevented  their  further  ad- 
vance; besides  which,  they  felt  in  the  extreme 
all  the  usual  inconveniences  of  such  high  situ- 
ations. They  were  enveloped  in  thick  fogs, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  p  eroing 
cold.  They  breathed  with  difficulty  andblx>d 
burst  from  their  eyes  and  lips,  J  B  Bous 
aingault,  in  December,  1831,  ascended  stiU 
higher,  reaching  an  elevation  of  19,6Q5  tt  tut 
the  siunmit  of  this  gigantic  mountain  atdl  re 
mains  unexplored  by  man. 

CHIHES,  a  set  of  hells  tuned  to  tl  e  modern 
musical  scale,  and  strnck  by  hammers  wh  ch 
are  moved  either  by  clockwork  or  ly  hand. 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  commonly  termed 
carillons,  a  name  applied  by  the  Fren  1  m 
common  parlance  indisoriminately  to  the  tune 
played  and  to  the  series  of  bells,  whether 
sounded  by  machinery  or  by  hand,  though  the 
most  accurate  writers  distinguish  the  latter  as 
earilloia  d  clavier.  The  mechanism  for  sonnd- 
iog  chimes  consists  of  a  cylinder  from  tlie  cir- 
cumference of  which  project  pegs  placed  at 
proper  intervals  according  to  tie  order  in 
which  each  bell  is  to  be  struck.  This  is  made 
to  revolve  by  clockwork,  and  the  pegs  are  thus 
broi^ht  into  contact  with  levers  operating  upon 
the  bell  hammers.  Carillons  are  played  by 
means  of  an  attachment  similar  to  the  key  board 
of  a  pianoforte ;  for  tlie  larger  kinds  the  keys 
are  of  great  size,  and  the  perfoi'mer  strikes 
them  not  with  his  fingers  but  with  his  fists, 
which  are  guarded  by  leathern  coverings. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  force  reqnifBte  in 
playing  this  colossal  instrument,  musicians 
have  sometimes  acquired  marvellous  skill  in 
performing  on  it  the  most  difficult  airs.  It  is 
often  adapted  to  music  in  three  parts,  the  base 
being  played  on  pedals  and  the  first  and  second 
trebles  with  the  hands,  Potthoff,  a  blind  or- 
ganist and  carillon  player  of  Amsterdam,  used 
to  execute  ftigues  on  It,  though  every  key 
required  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  2  lbs. 
A  pleasing  application  oF  chimes  is  made  to 
clocks  and  watches,  by  which  they  ring  out 
thehours,  halves,  and  quarters.  Wheuintended 
to  be  placed  in  a  small  compass,  the  bells  are 
arranged  ooncentrioally  one  within  another. 
This  species  of  music  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  some  of  the  monastic  institutions  of 
Germany,  and  the  first  instrument  for  produ- 
cing it  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Alost,  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  1487,  Among  the  finest 
sets  of  chimes  in  Europe  are  those  at  Oopen- 
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hagen  and  Ghent.  At  Amsterdam  there  are 
both  carillons  and  chimes,  the  foi-mer  of  three 
octaves,  with  all  the  semitones  complete. 

CHIUMES  {Lat,  eoTmnm,  Gr,  a&iuvot,  a  fur- 
nace), the  fine  for  producing  a  draught  and 
convoying  off  the  smoke  of  a  fire.  Simple  as 
those  contrivances  are,  chimneys  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times.  Ac- 
cording to  Tomlinson,  they  were  probably  in 
use  in  England  before  those  of  Padua,  tlje  ear- 
liest record  of  which  carries  them  back  to  some 
period  previous  to  1368,  when  Carraro,  lord 
of  Padua,  introduced  them  into  Rome.  But 
the  use  of  the  curfew  bell  in  preceding  centu- 
ries indicates  their  absence,  when  the  practice 
prevailed  of  thus  summoning  the  people  to 
cover  over  the  fires  that  burned  in  pits  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  under  an  opening  in  the 
roof  In  Ten  ce  they  appear  to  have  been 
c  mm  n  in  the  14th  century,  a  number  being 
thr  wn  down  it  is  recorded,  by  an  earthquake 

n  Jan  25  lb47.  Leland  thus  speaks  of  Bol- 
ton caatle  which  he  says  "was  flniehed  or 
kynge  T  chard  the  2  dyed:"  "One  thynge  I 
mnche   notyl  in   the   hawle  of  Bolton,   how 

huneneys  were  conveyed  by  tunnells  made  on 
the  syds  f  tl  e  walls  betwyxt  the  lights  in  the 
1  awie  and  I  j  this  means,  and  fay  no  covers,  is 
the  smoke  ot  the  harthe  in  the  hawie  wonder 
strangely  conveyed,"  But  for  oentnries  after- 
ward they  appear  to  have  been  known  only  as 
lu3Luries  in  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  visitors  were  oooasion- 
ally  sent  to  houses  thus  provided,  that  they 
might  Lave  the  enjoyment  of  this  convenience. 
Beckmann,  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions,"  has 
gathered  from  ancient  sources  many  curiona 
allusions  to  what  in  our  translations  are  called 
chimneys;  but  these  appear  after  all  to  have 
been  nothmg  better  tlian  holes  in  the  roof; 
through  which  the  smoke  fonnd  its  way  out,  as 
from  the  wigwams  of  the  AmericMi  Indians, 
Neither  Vitruvius  nor  Julius  PoUus,  an  an- 
cient lexicographer,  who  givea  the  names  of 
all  parts  of  a  honse  in  Greek,  nor  Grapaldi, 
who  does  the  same  in  Latin,  makes  mention 
of  chimneys.  Among  the  moat  ancient  ruins 
no  traces  of  them  are  fonnd,  nor  have  any  been 
discovered  in  Herculaneum,  though  charcoal 
has  been  met  with  in  some  of  the  apartments. 
The  mode  of  warming  rooms  appears  to  have 
been  to  place  upon  the  floor  a  portable  pan  or 
furnace  contdning  live  coals.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  observation  of  the  poet  Sosipater, 
that  one  qualification  of  a  perfect  cook  was  the 
art  of  determining  which  way  the  wind  blows ; 
and  also  of  the  advice  of  Vitruvius,  that  there 
should  be  only  pldn  cornices  in  rooms  where 
there  are  to  be  fires  and  lights,  as  more  elabo- 
rate ornaments  would  soon  be  filled  with  soot. 
Anaehai'sis,  the  Soythian,  speaks  of  the  Greeks 
keeping  the  smoke  without,  and  bringing  only 
fire  into  their  houses ;  and  Heliogabalus  is  said 
by  Lampridius  to  have  burned  in  the  stoves 
spices  and  costly  perfumes  instead  of  wood. 
The  Persians,  who  still  retain  some  of  the  most 
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ancient  cuBtoms,  are  described  by  Pietro  della 
Yelk  as  makiDg  their  fires  in  a  round  or  square 
hole  in  the  earth  floor  of  their  apartments,  in 
whiohisanironveaaelcontdningfJieftie].  Over 
it  is  placed  a  low  table,  covered  with  a  thick 
qoilted  cloth,  reaching  to  the  floor.  The  heat 
is  described,  as  being  exceedingly  agreeable,  and 
not  causing  uneasiness  to  the  head,  though  no 
provision  is  made  for  conveying  away  the  gase- 
ons  products  of  combustion,  A  pipe  for  blow- 
ing the  fire  with  the  mouth  is  made  to  project 
np  from  the  floor. — To  snch  expedients  were 
the  most  refined  nations  of  antiquity  probably 
reduced  in  their  ignorance  of  the  simple  chim- 
ney flue'  a  fact  which  would  seem  quite  irre- 
concilable with  tlie  progress  they  bad  made 
in  many  of  the  arts  dependent  more  or  less 
upon  the  nse  of  fires,  were  it  not  that  these 
were  less  essential  to  them  than  to  the  in- 
habitants of  more  northern  latitudes.  The 
tendency  of  heated  air  to  ascend  must  have 
been  almost  as  familiar  to  them  aa  that  of 
water  to  flow  down  inclined  planes;  and  to  ns 
it  would  seem  to  require  not  much  more  inge- 
nuity to  devise  pipes  for  conreying  the  former 
away,  than  to  contrive  aqueducts  which  to  this 
day  are  regarded  as  extraordinary  works  of 
art.  It  was  the  every-day  need  of  snpphes  of 
pure  water,  and  not  of  artificial  warmth,  which 
alone  made  the  difference,  j  This  tendency  of 
warm  air  to  form  ascending  currents  comes 
from  its  greater  proportional  lightness  as  it  is 
expanded  by  heat  and  made  to  occupy  a  great- 
er space.  Deep  mines  in  cold  countries  well 
esem])lify  the  working  of  this  principle, 
the  winter  season  the  deep  shafts  are  perfect 
cliimneys  of  vontiiation.  The  air  enters  the 
mines  through  the  lowest  openings  into  them, 
and  mixing  with  the  smoke  of  the  candles  and  of 
the  gunpowder  blasts,  acquires  from  these,  and 
from  the  wanner  underground  temperature,  a 
greater  heat  than  that  of  the  air  above.  Ex- 
panding in  bulk,  it  floats  upward,  estabbshing 
an  ascending  current,  which  is  renewed  by 
succeeding  portions  of  air,  and  which  rapidly 
sweeps  off  the  gaseous  impurities  of  the  mine. 
But  as  the  weattier  becomes  wai-m,  and  tlie  air 
within  and  without  attains  the  same  tempera- 
ture, no  such  current  is  formed,  and  the  smoke, 
settling  in  a  cloud  below,  slowly  finds  iti  way 
out  by  those  passages  throngh  which  at  other 
times  the  fresh  iir  is  wont  to  flow  m  Artih 
oial  means  oi  \entiIafion  then  become  neces 
sary.  Fires  are  built  m  the  mme  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  the  foul  air  is  also 
forced  out  by  blowing  machmes  The  ascen 
fflonal  power  of  a  column  ot  heattd  air  is  the 
difference  between  its  weight  and  that  of  an 
outside  column  of  the  same  height.  It  is  hence 
Increased  by  adding  to  the  height  of  the  cb 
ney,  as  well  as  by  increaMng  the  temperati 
But  the  chimney  may  he  so  high,  especially 
when  exposed  in  cold  situations,  that  the  heat 
taken  up  below  may  be  dispersed  before  the 
jur  reaches  the  top.  In  this  case  increased 
height  adds  nothing  to  the  draught,  but  di- 


lishes  it  Short  chimneys  may  be  made 
re  effectual  by  increaring  the  temperature, 
and  in  locomotives  this  is  done  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  jet  of  hot  steam.  Calculations 
have  been  made  to  estimate  the  ascending  force 
of  lur  in  chimneys  at  any  given  increase  of 
temperature  over  the  external  air;  but  these 
are  affected  by  many  sources  of  error,  which 
render  the  results  only  approximate.  The  flow 
of  wr  over  rough  surfaces  is  retarded  by  in- 
creased friction,  and  in  small  flues  it  expe- 
riences this  resistance  more  than  in  large  ones 
of  the  same  construction,  in  the  inverae  pro- 

Sortion  of  the  diameters  of  the  flues.  In  or- 
er  to  apply  these  calculations,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  mean  temperature  of  the  column 
of  air  in  a  chimney,  and  this  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy.  It  may  be  approxima- 
ted by  finding  the  degree  of  heat  a  little  above 
the  lower  entrance  into  the  flue,  and  that  at 
the  top,  and  taking  half  of  their  snm.  Mont- 
golfler,  the  inventor  of  haJloona,  first  gave  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  determining  the  tbrce  of  the 
draught,  or  the  velocity  of  the  current,  which 
is  stiU  considered  as  dmple  and  accurate  as  the 
case  admits  of.  It  is  the  same  velocity  which 
a  falling  body  would  acquire  in  passing  the 
distance  eqnid  to  the  diff'erence  in  height  be- 
tween two  equal  columns  of  air  at  the  different 
temperatures.  As  the  velocity  of  a  heavy  fall- 
ing Dody  is  ascertained  at  any  period  of  its  de- 
scent by  multiplying  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  feet  it  has  fallen  by  8,  which  gives 
its  rate  per  second  of  time,  we  have  the  data 
for  applying  to  the  calculations  for  determining 
the  velocity  of  the  current.  Suppose  the  height 
of  the  chimney  to  be  70  ft.,  and  the  difference 
of  temperature  of  the  two  columns  to  be  30", 
we  have  the  expansion  of  tl:e  heated  column= 
TO  X  -0661  (this  decimal  represeating  one  Mxth 
of  the  expansion  due  to  a  difference  of  180°  of 
temperature).  The  difference  in  the  height  of 
the  two  colnmns  is  then  4'62T  ft.,  and  the  square 
root  of  this  (2-lB),  being  multiplied  by  8,  gives 
17"3  ft.  per  second  as  the  velocity  of  the 
draught.  For  the  fiirijier  consideration  of 
chimneys  especially  intended  to  feed  fires  with 
a  draught  of  air,  see  Fuknaob. — Smoky  chim- 
novs  have  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  imperfec- 
tions in  the  flue,  too  contracted  dimenaons, 
too  rough  an  inner  surface,  openings  which 
admit  cold  air  and  chill  it,  and,  the  most  com- 
mon of  all,  too  large  an  opening  at  the  fire- 
plaei  or  throat.  Count  Kumford  p^d  much 
attention  to  the  cure  of  smoking  cliimneys. 
He  generally  found  the  cause  to  be  too  large  a 
throat,  and  his  usual  remedy  was  to  diminish 
it  by  building  a  bench  of  brick  in  the  back  of 
the  fireplace,  reaching  up  to  the  throat,  and  to 
lower  the  fireplace  somewhat.  Sometimes  the 
aperture  at  the  top  is  too  large,  particularly  if 
it  is  below  the  level  of  some  neighboring  house, 
hill,  or  high  trees,  from  which  the  wind  may 
be  reflected  down  into  the  chimney,  or  over 
which  it  may  fail,  and  thus  beat  down  the 
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smoke.  An  inadequate  admission  of  air  into 
the  room  in  wliich  is  the  flreplaeo  will  cauae  a, 
chimney  to  smoke,  a  oironlatmg  current  being 
thus  as  effectually  prevented  aa  if  the  flue  it- 
self were  in  great  part  obstructed.  The  open- 
ing of  a  door  or  window  often  shows  the  cause 
of  this  trouble  by  at  once  removing  it.  "When 
two  chimney  flues  come  down  into  one  room, 
or  into  two  rooms  which  connect  by  an  open 
passive,  the  bnming  of  a  Sre  in  one  flue  may 
estabBsh  an  upward  cnrrent,  which  is  supplied 
with  air  drawn  down  the  other.  Any  attempts 
to  make  the  second  chimney  draw  could  only 
succeed  by  closing  the  connection  between 
them,  or  supplying  the  first  with  the  air  it  re- 
qnires  from  some  other  source.  When  a  chim- 
ney smokes  in  consequence  of  the  wind  beating 
down,  the  height  may  be  increased,  or  the  di- 
ameter at  the  top  contracted;  but  the  most 
efficient  remedy  is  usually  found  by  adjusting 
a  bent  tube  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and 
keeping  its  mouth  tnmed  in  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  air  by  means  of  a  vane.  The 
effect  of  the  latter  change  is  to  admit  a  smaller 
quantity  of  air,  and  this  is  dispersed  through  the 
large  body  in  the  flue  without  being  felt  at  the 
base.  The  worst  chimneys  usually  draw  well 
when  a  stove  is  substituted  for  the  fireplace,  and 
the  pipe  is  led  into  the  chimney.  Th  a  causes 
an  increased  current  in  the  smaller  hannel 
being  equivalent  to  contracting  the  throat  of 
the  chimney  when  the  fireplace  is  nied  Tall 
chimneys  are  built  to  convey  away  the  noxious 
fumes  from  chemical  and  manufactur  ng  estah 
lishments,  and  relieve  the  neighborhx)d  ot 
the  nuisance  these  would  otherwise  oiA,as  n 
They  are  bnilt  np  from  a  solid  base  th  s  le 
flues  leading  into  the  central  ca  itv  The 
fflze  of  this  cavity  should,  as  in  the  ch  nneys 
of  dwelling  houses,  be  of  rather  lai^er  area 
than  the  sum  of  that  of  the  flues  wh  ch  lead 
into  it.  In  lai^e  stacks  it  varies  fl'om  o  to  6  ft 
in  diameter.  They  are  constructed  witt  abnek 
lining,  so  laid  as  to  leave  an  air  space  lietween 
it  and  the  outer  walL  the  eflTect  of  this  bemg 
to  check  the  rapid  dispersion  of  the  warmth 
of  the  vapors,  A  chimney  of  this  kind  has 
been  erected  at  Manchester,  England,  416  ft. 
high,  25  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  9  ft.  at  the 
top.  It  required  to  build  it  4,000,0CM)  bricks. 
At  the  Thomas  iron  works,  on  the  Lehigh 
river  in  Pennsylvania,  are  cylindrical  chim- 
neys of  a  thin  boiler-plate  iron  casing,  lined 
with  flre  brick ;  the  casing  beii^  T  it.  id  di- 
ameter, and  the  fire  brick  a  foot  long,  made 
and  bevelled  to  fit  the  circle,  the  internal  di- 
ameter b  5  ft.  These  obinmeys,  for  their  ca^ 
pacity,  are  light,  substantial,  and  elegant ;  but 
they  are  not  built  with  reference  to  retaining 
the  heat  of  the  vapors,  which  is  here  no  object. 
CHDIPMZEE  {troglodytes  niger,  Geoff.),  the 
form  of  the  four-handed  animals  which  comes 
the  nearest  to  man ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Linnasus  places  it  under  the  genus  homo,  with 
the  epithet  troglodytes  to  distinguish  it  from 
man.     It  differs  from  the  orang  outang  in 


having  the  cranium  broader  in  proportion  to 
the  face ;  in  the  characteristics  of  the  sknll ; 
in  the  emaUer  sii^e  of  the  incisor  and  canine 
teeth,  and  inferior  development  of  the  jaws, 
giving  it  a  more  human  and  less  beast-like 
bead ;  in  the  difference  of  rize  in  the  vertebrae, 
the  cervical  being  smaller  and  the  lumbar  larger 
in  the  chimpanzee ;  in  the  possesMon  of  ad- 
ditional dorsal  vertebrte,  corresponding  to  a 
second  pair  of  ribs ;  in  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  forearm  and  hand;  in  the  greater 
proportional  length  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  and 
the  less  proportional  length  of  the  foot ;  and  in 
many  other  points  in  the  structure  of  the  chest, 
loins,  hands,  nails,  and  fingers,  extending  in  all 
to  38  pomts  of  difference  in  the  osteolo^cal 
structure  of  the  animals;  of  these  23  points, 
20  in  the  chimpanzee  have  a  greater  sJmi- 
lanty  than  in  the  orang  to  the  same  points  in 
the  human  being,  and  three  in  the  orang  have 
a  gre  ifer  similantj  to  thoie  rf  n  un  tlnn  the 


same  m  the  chimpanzee.  Owen  well  observes 
that  from  these  considerations,  and  especially 
from  the  conformation  of  the  jaws  and  dental 
system,  which  in  the  orang  are  soaroely  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  lion,  and  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  fiercer  and  more  terrible  car- 
nivora,  the  chimpanzee  ought  to  rank  above  the 
orang.  The  importance  of  these  distinctions 
is  not  easily  understood  or  appreciated  from 
the  reading  of  even  the  most  lucid  descriptioa, 
while  it  is  seen  in  a  moment  by  a  glance  at 
the  skeletons  of  the  animals,  or  at  drawings 
of  them.  The  chimpanKee  is  a  native  of 
Africa  only,  and  is  ionnd  principally  on  the 
Congo  and  Guinea  coasts,  and  in  Gaboon.  The 
lengtJi  of  the  arms  is  very  great,  reaching  be- 
low the  knees  by  the  whole  extent  of  the 
fingers.  The  legs  have  a  sort  of  calf,  but  it 
differs  from  that  of  the  human  being  in  that 
it  continues  of  equal  thickness  nearly  to  the 
heel.  The  hand  differs  from  that  of  man  in 
having  the  thumb  much  the  emallest  of  the 
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fingers ;  tlio  foot  is  properly  a  hand,  appended 
to  the  tarsus,  with  a  thunih  extremely  long, 
powerfiil,  and  capable  of  greatesten^on.  The 
chimpanzee  walks  more  frequently  erect  on  its 
feet  than  the  other  species,  bnt  stands  with  the 
feet  much  wider  apart  than  man,  and  goes  with 
the  knees  much  more  hent ;  and  it  cannot  long 
maintain  the  erect  position  without  support. 
It  is  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  human  race 
whenalive;  its  structural  differences  not  being 
nearly  so  distinguishable  when  the  skeleton  is 
clothed  with  the  muscular  fieah  and  covered 
with  the  hairy  skin,  as  when  it  is  seen  denuded. 
It  is  4  to  6  ft.  high  when  erect,  and  is  covered 
with  black  liah- ;  the  food  is  entirely  vegetable ; 
its  strength  is  very  great.  In  captivity  in  cold 
cliniftt«s,  it  usnal^  soon  dies  of  consnmption. 
The  habits  of  the  adult  chimpanzee  are  very 
imperfectly  known;  what  is  colleoted  con- 
cerning them  being  little  more  than  the  re- 
ports of  the  negroes,  who,  always  addicted 
to  the  marvellotis,  are  further  possessed  by  a 
dread  of  these  animals,  at  once  physical  and 
Buperslitions.  "Whenever  they  suooeed  in  kill- 
ing one  of  them  they  make  a  fetish  of  the 
cranium.  Ouvier  states  that  "the  chimpanzees 
live  in  troops,  construct  themselves  hots  of 
leaves,  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  employ  these  weapons  to  drive  man  and 
the  elephant  from  their  dwellii^s."  He  also 
repeats  the  story  of  their  pursuit  of  the  negress- 
es,  and  carrying  them  off  into  the  woods, 
wiiich  is  stiU  credited  in  the  country  where 
they  are  found.  No  reliance  whatever  is  tc  ' 
placed  on  the  accounts  of  the  gentleness, 
cihty,  and  aptitude  at  acquiring  human  hal 
of  these  animals  when  in  captivity.  Such 
ecdotes  always  relate  to  animals  taken 
tremely  young,  and  rendered  timid  and  dodle 
by  the  handhng  of  the  sailors,  who  make  pets 
of  them.  As  they  become  old  they  become 
aullen,  savage,  and  ferocions ;  and  there  is 
Bon  to  believe  that  there  is  no  animal  more 
tally  and  irreclaimably  vicious  than  one  of  the 
old  males  of  any  of  these  large  nnthropomor- 
phoas  apes,  whether  they  he  orangs,  gibbons, 
chimpanzees,  or  gorillas.     (See  Qcadeumaua.) 

CHIHSEIANS,  a  nation  of  Indians  on  tlie 
northwest  coast  of  America,  extending  from 
Milbank  sound  to  Observatory  inlet  (lat,  53° 
to  55°  K),  and  including  the  Sebassas,  Neece- 
lowes,  Nats,  and  other  offsets.  Their  language  is 
bold,  sonorous,  and  emphatic.  They  ai'e  noted 
for  the  process  of  inserting  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  or  ivory  in  a  slit  in  the  lower  lip.  The 
Ohimseyana  communicate  with  the  northern 
hranehea  of  the  TacuUy  or  Chippewyaiis. 

CBINi  (Chinese,  Ttin,  or  Tai-tsing).  I.  An 
immense  empire  of  eastern  Asia,  compridng 
the  eighteen  provinces  or  China  proper,  Man- 
tohoona,  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  111  or  Chi- 
nese Turfcistan,  Koko-nor,  and  Thibet,  Corea 
and  the  Loochoo  islands  are  nominal  depen- 
dencies. It  is  bounded  Hf .  and 'S.  E,  by  Asiatic 
RuB^a,  whose  temtory  on  the  Pacific  recenUy 
acquired  from  China  touches  the  Corean  fron- 
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tier,  E,  and  S.  E.  by  Corea  and  the  Yellow  and 
China  seas,  5,  by  the  gnlf  of  Toniruin,  Anam, 
Siam,  and  Burmab,  and  S,  W,  and  TV.  by  India 
and  the  states  of  Independent  Tartary.  Since 
the  cession  to  Russia  in  1858  of  a  repon  com- 
prising about  300,000  sq,  m,,  the  most  northern 
pomt  of  the  empire  is  the  northern  bend  of  the 
Amoor  river,  lat.  63°  N.,  and  the  eastern  hmit 
is  the  junction  of  the  Usuri  and  Amoor  rivers 
m  Ion.  136°  E,  The  bay  of  Galong  in  Hainan, 
the  Bouthernmost  point,  is  in  about  lat.  18"  ~E., 
and  Kara-tag,  the  westernmost,  is  in  Ion.  V2° 
E.  The  area,  deducting  the  territory  ceded  to 
Bus^  and  estimated  above,  is  5,000,000  sq.  m. 
according  to  McCnlloch,  5,13fi,000  according 
to  Balbi,  or  5,559,564  according  to  Berghaus, 
about  a  third  part  of  the  continent,  and  a  tenth 
of  the  habitable  globe.  Nest  to  Russia  it  is 
the  largest  state  which  has  ever  existed,  TJie 
integrity  of  the  empire  has  however  been 
greatly  threatened  during  recent  years.  Mo- 
hammedan insurgents  are  in  possession  of  por- 
tions  of  the  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Shensi,  and 
Kansuh,  and  an  independent  government  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  Chinese  Tnrfristan,  holding 
sway  as  far  as  Bnrkul.  China  is  carrying  on 
military  operations  in  these  several  districts, 
and  her  former  territory  is  likely  to  be  reoc- 
cupied ;  bnt  Russia  may  forestall  her  in  some 
portion  of  it,  (See  Mantohooeia,  Mongolia, 
&c.)  II.  Chtau  Prvper  is  by  its  inhabitanti  call- 
ed Chungkwoh  (middle  kingdom),  or  Chung- 
hwa  (central  flowery  land);  by  the  Russians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  northei'u  Asia,  Kitai, 
Ketan,  or  Katai  (whence  the  ancient  name  Ca- 
thay) ;  by  the  Anamese,  Sina ;  by  the  Persians, 
Chin:  by  the  Thibetans,  Yulbn.  It  extends 
from  Ion.  98°  to  138°  E.,  and  from  lat,  18'  to  43° 
N.,  Mkd  is  bounded  N.  E.  and  N,  by  Mantohoo- 
ria  and  Mongolia,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  great  wall ;  E.  by  the  ocean ;  8.  by  the 
gulf  of  Tonquin,  Anam,  Siam,  and  Bunnah;  W. 
by  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartary.  Its  area  is  es- 
timated by  Sir  George  Staunton  at  1,500,000 
sq.  m.,  indusive  of  the  province  of  Liautmig, 
■which  Ues  beyond  the  great  wall,  and  1,267,- 
999  sq.  m.  escluave  of  it;  by  McOollooh  at 
1,848,870  80.  m, ;  by  Malte-Bnm  at  1,482,091 ; 
and  by  Williams  at  2,000,000,  if  the  full  area 
of  the  provinces  of  Kansuh  and  Chihli  is 
included.  Thus  China  proper  is  about  seven 
times  the  size  of  France,  or  nearly  half  as 
large  as  all  Europe, — The  coast  line  from  Hai- 
nan to  Oorea  is  about  1,750  m.  long.  From 
Hmnan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tangtse,  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  it  is  bold  and  rocky, 
and  abounds  with  idands,  headlands,  and  in- 
lets. From  tlie  Yangtse  N.  to  the  Shantung 
promontoiT'  it  is  low,  and  after  passing  the 
promontory  again  low-until  the  highlands  E, 
of  the  gnlf  of  Liautung  are  met.  The  south- 
ern coast  has  a  barren  uninviting  appearance, 
but  the  islands  of  the  Chusan  archipelago  are 
covered  with  verdnre  and  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  Shantung  promontory  again  is  un- 
inviting.   Near  the  Corean  boundary  great  for- 
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esta  line  the  sliores.  The  waters  of  the  Yang- 
tae  and  Yellow  rivers  are  charged  with  earUi 
and  gire  a  distinct  muddy  color  to  the  aea  for 
many  miles  ftvDm  the  land,  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  the  Olmsan  archipelago  to  the  Shan- 
tung promontory,  and  to  a  considerable  part 
of  the  gnlf  of  Pechili.  The  nnmerons  head- 
lands, islands,  and  inlets  of  the  8.  E.  coast  af- 
ford many  plaees  of  refuge  for  shipping,  and  the 
harbors  of  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy  are  especial- 
ly commodious  aad  safe.  Swatow,  Foochow, 
Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  cannot  be  considered 
first-olass  harborg.  Each  is  ^tuated  upon  a 
navigable  stream,  bnt  the  approaches  are  diffi- 
cult and  the  depth  of  water  is  insufBcient. 
There  are  Beverat  fine  harbors  on  the  coast  of 
Shantung,  of  which  Ohe-foo  is  the  best  known. 
Tientsin,  the  port  of  Peking,  is  50  m.  from 
the  sea,  and  can  be  reached  by  vessels  of  not 
more  than  1,000  tons  burden.  The  harbor 
of  l^ewohwang  is  similarly  defective,  biit  Ta- 
lienwan  bay  offers  an  excellent  harbor  for 
Mantchooria.  The  access  to  this  port  from  the 
land  side  is  difficult,  hut  it  could  be  eaaly 
reached  by  a  railway.  The  shores  of  Fonnosa 
and  Hainan  aie  ru^ed,  and  the  porta  are  very 
inferior.  Tientsin  and  Wewchwang  are  closed 
by  ice  three  months  in  the  year. — The  extent 
of  China  is  so  great  and  ita  topography  so  va- 
ried that  it  would  he  difficult  to  describe  its 
surface  as  a  whole.  The  following  divisions 
are  natural  ones,  and  will  assist  to^ve  a  clearer 
view  of  the  physical  features  of  the  empire  than 
would  be  readily  obtamed  by  a  study  of  its 
several  arbitrary  poiitioal  divisions  1.  The 
moantainous  rejnon  of  the  sontljeast  is  a  dis- 
trict 1,000  m  long  and  -iOO  m  broad  It  in- 
cludes the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of 
Ewangsi  and  Hunan,  the  whole  ot  Kwang- 
tung,  FoMen,  Ohekiang  ind  Kmng^i  and  the 
sonttiernmost  parts  of  Nganhwui.  The  high- 
lands tonch  the  coast  everywhere  south  of 
Hangchow  bay,  and  in  the  north  occaMonally 
reach  the  line  of  the  Yangtae  between  the 
Tungting  lake  and  Chinklang.  Throughout 
this  area  of  more  than  300,000  sij.  m.  there  is 
no  table  land,  no  extensive  plain,  and  no  moon- 
tfun  chain  conspicuous  by  reason  of  altitude 
or  continuity.  The  mountains  have  a  trend 
which  corresponds  with  the  general  directjon 
of  the  coast.  The  ranges  are  short  and  irregu- 
lar, and  permit  the  streams  which  drain  suc- 
cessive depres^ons  to  break  through  and  to 
reach  the  coast  without  spreading  into  lakes. 
These  hundreds  of  streams  are  the  highways 
of  this  part  of  China.  Wo  one  of  them,  escept- 
ii^  the  West  river,  which  debouches  near  Can- 
ton, is  fit  for  steam  navigation  for  any  great 
distance.  In  nearly  ail,  even  near  the  coast, 
exist  dangerous  rocks  and  shallows  which  ren- 
der necessary  the  transshipment  of  produce 
and  merchandise  in  transit.  But  the  Chinese, 
with  characteristic  patience  and  a  lack  of  pub- 
lic spirit  appai'entlyeqna]!ycharact«ristio,  con- 
tinue to  use  these  streams,  making  no  efforts 
to  improve  them.     They  are  the  only  trafSe 
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tung  and  Kiangsi ;  and  the  foot  paths  along 
which  coolies  carry  burdens.  3,  In  striking 
contrast  to  this  broken  region  is  the  level  dis- 
trict which  stretches  away  from  the  Hang- 
chow bay  to  the  mountains  of  Liantni^.  This 
district,  known  as  the  great  plain,  has  for  its 
northern  boundary,  beginning  at  the  gulf  of 
Llantung  in  lat.  40",  the  great  wall,  the  inner 
course  of  which  it  follows  in  a  curving  line  to 
about  Ion.  114".  Its  western  boundary  strikes 
thence  due  S.  to  the  Yellow  river,  thence  S.  E. 
to  the  Yangtze  near  Nganking,  and  thence  E, 
Hangchow,  which  it  reaches  in  lat.  30°  30'. 
le  mounttunous  part  of  the  Shantung  prov- 
!e  cuts  down  into  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
and  detached  mountains  near  Nanking  and  Uhin- 
kiar^  break  in  upon  it  to  a  limited  extent,  8. 
West  of  the  great  plain  i^  a  second  broken  re- 
(pon,  which  may  be  styled  the  mineral  region  of 
China.  It  liessouthoflnner  Mongolia,  and  com- 
prises the  provinces  of  Shansi  and  Shensi,  the 
B".  part  of  Hunan,  and  the  E.  of  Kansuh.  4. 
South  of  the  mineral  re^on  is  the  lake  dis- 
trict or  central  China.  It  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  province  of  Hnpeh,  tlie  S.  W.  part  of 
Honon,  and  the  K,  of  Hunan.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  Yangtse,  and  its  northern  part  is 
drained  by  the  Ilan  and  its  affluents.  Lakes 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  this  region  that 
the  name  Hn-kwang,  meaning  broad  lakes,  is 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  iJie  provinces  of 
Hunan  and  Hupeh,  5.  Szechuen  is  a  prov- 
ince of  such  extent,  population,  and  wealth 
that  it  may  be  conadered  a  fifth  natural  divi- 
^on  of  the  empire.  It  is  a  great  inland  district, 
bounded  by  mountains,  bnt  in  the  main  made 
up  of  plains  and  gently  undulating  lands.  Its 
populafon  was  set  down  "n  1812  t2""M"nO0O 
and  ns  t  has  e  c  pe  1  the  devastat  ons  ot  c  ^l 
war  it  s  probably  muth  greate  no  It  B 
bupphcd  by  its  own  pr  iduct  ons  w  th  the 
1  ecessar  es  and  e  en  the  Inxnnes  demindeil 
1  y  the  population  Its  art  oles  of  export  are 
of  a  nature  to  ad  t  f  easy  transportat  on 
Few  regions  of  the  earth  are  «  fivored  aa 
th  s  0  Tl  e  loutl  west  m  pro  mee  are  \  an 
nananlKwe  h  w  They  are  gnne  ally  rough 
and  mounta  noua  b  t  n  "1  mn-m  there  are 
some  extens  ve  1. 1  le  1  nds  and  some  lo  v  Iving 
plains  marked  by  lakes.  This  region  is  far 
more  tropical  in  the  natnre  of  its  climate  and 
prodnotions  than  the  district  east  of  it.  The 
Chinese  consider  it  unhealthy.  They  have 
done  less  here  than  elsewhere  in  China  proper 
to  subject  the  soil  to  tallage,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  and  of  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  region  owing  to  the  Mohammedan 
and  other  troubles,  it  is  now  in  great  part  an 
abandoned  jungle, — The  mountains  of  China 
hem  in  her  territory  on  the  north.  In  the  east 
they  separate  the  great  plain  &om  the  eleva- 
ted lands  of  Mantchooria  and  Mongolia.  Fur- 
ther west  taking  the  direction  from  N,  E.  to 
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S,  "W.  whioh  charaoterizea  the  monntaiiiB  of 
the  BOuthem  region,  they  bear  down  to  tie 
southern  bend  of  the  Yellow  river.  Two  great 
ranges,  the  contiimations  of  the  Kuenlnn  and 
Hiraalaja  mountains,  extend  from  W.  to  E. 
nearly  across  the  empire  in  the  middle  and 
sontli.  The  northern  range  enters  China  in 
about  lat.  34",  and  is  generally  termed  the  Pe- 
ling.  The  southern  crosses  the  empire  in 
about  lat.  25°,  and  is  styled  the  Nan-ling.  It  is 
however  the  8.  W.  and  N,  E.  ranges  which 
chiefly  determine  the  conformation  of  the  sur- 
face of  China,  just  as  the  Appalachians  deter- 
mine that  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica. These  ranges  are  diversely  named  in  dif- 
ferent localities.— The  most  notable  plain  in 
China  is  the  one  already  mentioned,  which 
partly  surrounds  tlie  mountains  of  Shantung, 
and  IS  generally  termed  the  great  plain.  It 
extends  600  m.  from  Peking  in  the  north  to 
Hangchow  in  the  south,  and  has  a  breadth 
varying  from  150  to  300  m.  Its  sonthem  por- 
tion is  the  common  delta  plain  of  the  Yang- 
tso  and  Yellow  rivers,  the  northeastern  that 
of  the  Pei-ho.  It  is  crossed  by  these  three 
rivers,  and  suffers  from  the  floods  which  they 
bring  down,  notably  those  of  the  Yellow  river. 
That  portion  of  the  phun  which  lies  south 
of  the  Yangtse  lias  innumerable  canals,  and 
is  protected  along  the  Tangtse  and  other 
streams  and  the  seashore  by  strong  dikes  and 
sea  walls.  Tu  many  places  the  surface  has 
been  raised  so  as  to  become  fit  for  cultivation, 
by  the  excavation  of  canals  and  ponds.  The 
Ta  lake  on  its  southern  border  appears  not  to 
have  received  the  deposits  of  alluvial  matter 
from  the  Yaugtse  which  have  rescued  the 
neighboring  plain  from  the  waters  of  the 
ooean.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  neaf 
several  courses  which  the  Yellow  river 
pursued  in  different  eras  has  been  so 
quently  devastated  by  its  floods  that  the  great 
stream  has  been  called  China's  sorrow.  In 
the  northern  portion  the  climate  is  dry,  and 
the  soil  does  not  produce  more  than  a  fi^ic- 
tion  of  the  yield  procured  fiirtlier  south. 
The  years  1871-'3  were  signalized  in  this 
region  by  very  destructive  floods,  which  cov- 
ered a  vast  tract  of  territory  between  Pe- 
king and  the  gulf  and  further  south.  The 
people,  having  suffered  for  several  generations 
in  consequence  of  a  too  great  diminution  " 
the  rainfall,  are  now  driven  from  their  hoH 
by  an  excess  of  water.  The  nest  region  of 
level  country  worthy  of  remark  is  that  of  cen- 
tral China,  The  general  features  of  this  dis- 
trict are  the  same  as  those  of  the  great  plain 
south  of  the  Yangtze,  and  it  is  in  these  two 
districts  that  the  system  of  canals  is  most 
extensive  and  perfect.  The  plains  of  Sze- 
chuen  are  higher,  and  may  he  compared  with 
the  rolling  prairies  of  Iowa.  The  level  por- 
tions of  Kweiohow  and  Yunnan  are  like  the 
table  lands  of  Mexico,  but  far  less  extensive, 
excepting  the  few  alluvial  districts  which  lie 
along  the  Yangtse  and  the  Songtai  or  rivi 


Tonqnin.  The  country  near  the  West,  North, 
and  East  rivers  and  the  seacoast,  in  Kwang- 
tung,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
empire.  A  great  deal  of  level  alluvial  land  is 
found  here,  and  as  the  population  is  dense  and 
industrious,  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil  are 
improved  to  the  utmost.  In  thenortheni  part 
of  Kiangsi  lies  the  Poyang  lake,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  valley.  Upon  the 
streams  running  into  the  lake  are  found  several 
large  cities  mid  innumerable  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  basin  of  the  Wei-ho  in  fehensi 
comprises  an  area  of  about  60,000  sq.  m.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  in  the 
empire.  The  valley  of  the  Fan  in  Shenrf  is 
less  extensive,  but  equally  rich  and  populous. 
— The  rivers  of  China  are  worthy  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  empire.  Of  these  the  Yangtae 
and  the  Hoang  or  Yellow  are  the  chief,  and 
rank  among  the  leading  ones  of  the  globe. 
"These  two  gi-oat  streams,  similar  both  in  rise 
and  destination,  descend  with  rapidity  from 
the  great  table  lands  of  central  Asia,  and  each 
of  them  meets  a  branch  of  mountains  which 

Eoang  to  the  north  and  the  Yangtse  to  the 
south.  Separated  by  an  interval  of  1,100  m., 
the  one  seems  inclined  to  direct  itself  to  the 
tropical  seas,  while  the  other  wandei's  off 
among  the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  Suddenly 
recalled,  as  if  by  a  recollection  of  their  early 
brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another  like 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  ancient  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  where,  being  almost  coiyoined  by 
lakes  and  canals,  they  terminate  within  a 
mutnal  distance  of  110  m.  their  majcstto  and 
immense  courses."  (Malte-Brun.)  The  Yang- 
tse where  it  traverses  the  great  pldn  is  a  broad, 
evenly  flowing  stream,  admirably  fit  for  navi- 
gation either  by  large  or  small  steam  or  sail 
vessels.  Beyond  the  plain  it  enters  a  broken 
country,  then  the  low  region  of  central  China, 
beyond  which  steamers  have  penetrated  to  the 
foot  of  the  gorges  near  Ichang  in  Ion,  111°  30', 
1,300  m.  from  the  sea.  The  rapids  and  shal- 
lows of  these  gorges  offer  a  bar  to  steam  na\'i- 
gation,  which  Blakiston  and  the  French  ex- 
ploring expedition  of  1868  say  might  be  over- 
come by  tlie  use  of  towing  appliances  fi-om  the 
shore.  The  rapids  occupy  a  distance  of  about 
40  m.  Above  them  the  river  is  continuously 
navigable  for  junks  of  100  tons  as  far  as  Soo- 
chow  in  the  province  of  Szechuen,  a  distance 
of  800  m.  This  great  river  does  not  compare 
in  the  extent  of  its  navigable  course  with  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Missouri.  The  Yellow  river 
is  usually  represented  upon  our  maps  as  de- 
bouching south  of  the  promontory  of  Shantung. 
It  now  pours  its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Pe- 
chili,  having  lately  changed  its  course  and  ta- 
ken a  channel  which  is  marked  on  the  maps  as 
that  of  tlie  Tat^ng  river.  Taking  its  rise  at  a 
point  due  west  from  its  recent  mouth  upon  the 
Yellow  sea,  and  not  more  than  1,350  m.  dis- 
tant, it  flows  in  alternating  courses  N.,  E.,  S., 
then  E.  again,  traversing  a  distance  of  2,000 
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m.  before  it  finally  lireaka  out  of  tte  elevated 
and  liroken  lands  which  make  its  waters  eve- 
rywhere in  its  upper  course  turhulent  and  un- 
safe for  navigation.  Down  through  the  alter- 
nating table  lands  and  gorges  of  this  tract  it 
Sours  floods  which  are  charged  with  a  peculiar 
rownish  yellow  loam  called  by  Mr.  Pnmpelly 
terrace  deposit,  and  by  Baron  Kichthofen  loess. 
In  its  original  state  it  is  of  such  eonatittttion 
that  when  a  stream  of  water  cats  down  into  it 
vertical  banks  are  left.  Thronghout  the  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  found  the  inhabitants  make 
houses  in  the  cliffs,  whole  villages  being  con- 
structed in  this  way  completely  out  of  sight  of 
the  traveller  upon  the  plains  above.  "When  a 
river  waahea  the  foot  of  a  wall  of  loess,  the 
earth  softens  at  the  water's  edge,  and  after  a 
time  a  cleanly  out  section  of  the  euperincum- 
bent  mass  drops  into  the  flood,  to  be  earned 
along  until  first  the  sandy  and  then  the  finer 
particles  are  deposited  npon  the  plains  below. 
A  more  slowly  moving  stream  wonld  be  less 
charged  with  the  loess,  and  would  deposit  it 
more  rapidly.  But  the  Yellow  river  can  only 
carry  the  mass  to  the  level  country  and  then 
straggle  with  the  shallows  and  banks  which  it 
forois.  Tlie  result  is  that  the  river  is  almost 
useless  for  navigation,  and  its  floods,  which  are 
nnmeroua,  become  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the 
lower  country.  At  low  tide  there  is  about  four 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  there  is  no  part  of  its  course  where 
ateam  vessels,  excepting  those  of  very  light 
draft  and  small  bumen,  could  be  used.  It  is 
believed  that  the  floods  of  18Tl-'2,  which 
were  disastrous  to  an  immense  region  in  east- 
era  Ohihli,  came  from  the  Yellow  river.  The 
area  ofitsbasui  is  estimated  at  200,000  sq.m.; 
that  of  the  Yangtse  at  750,000.  The  Ohu- 
kiang  or  Pearl  river  with  its  branches,  the 
chief  of  which  are  called  the  North,  East,  and 
West  rivers,  drains  the  eastern  part  of  the  ba- 
sin south  of  the  Nanling.  The  West  river  is 
the  largest  of  these  branches,  and  will  prove 
an  important  artery  for  steam  navigation.  The 
Chu-kiang  and  branches  drain  a  region  of  not 
mnoh  less  than  300,000  sq.  m.  The  navigable 
course  of  the  Pei-ho  lies  entirely  within  the 
great  plain.  Tientran  is  the  head  of  steam 
navigation.  By  a  northern  affluent  large  junks 
go  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Peking.  Another 
afBuent  affords  communication  with  the  coun- 
try south  of  Peking,  and  stiU  another  trends 
away  nearly  tothesonthcnihendof  the  Yellow 
river.  The  flood  of  the  Pei-ho  is  small  in  com- 
paiison  with  that  of  the  Ohu-kiang,  but  it  drains 
aregionof atleastequalmagnitnde.  Theriver 
Tonquin  affords  ready  access  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  of  Ynnnan,  and  was 
sidered  by  De  Oarn^  to  be  a  natural  outlet  for 
the  produce  of  that  region.  The  Min  river, 
whicn  flows  by  Foochow-foo,  the  Tsih,  upon 
which  Kingpo  lies,  and  the  Tsientang,  leading 
up  to  Hai^chow,  are  the  most  considerable 
among  the  lesser  outlets.  The  Liau-ho  and 
Yahyuen-kiang  are  the  only  ones  deserving 
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mention  in  Shingking  or  southern  Mantchooria. 
The  Irrawaddy,  Salwen,  Menam,  and  Mekong 
draw  a  portion  of  their  waters  from  the  S. 
W.  of  China.  The  Songari  has  its  source  in 
Shingking. — The  principal  lake  in  China  is 
the  Tungting  in  Ilnnan,  which  is  about  220 
m.  in  cireumferenoe.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  several  small  rivers,  and  discharges  into 
the  Yangtse  by  a  siiort  outlet  at  the  north. 
There  are  many  smaller  lakes  connecting  with 
it.  This  is  the  system  of  lakes  which  has  been 
noticed  as  a  salient  feature  of  central  China. 
Their  immediate  basin  is  300  m.  long  and 
80  broad.  The  Poyang,  90  m.  long  and  20 
broad,  lies  midway  between  the  Tui^ing  and 
the  sea,  and  also  discharges  into  the  Yangtse. 
It  is  very  shallow  excepting  in  seasons  of  high 
water.  The  scenery  of  the  country  around  the 
lakes  is  very  beautiful.  The  Tahu,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yangtse,  on  the  southern  side, 
is  about  40  m.  long  and  30  broad.  It  is  very 
shallow,  with  many  picturesque  islands.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  lake  is  that,  although 
shallow,  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  its 
shore  on  the  western  side.  The  Tsauhu,  on 
the  northern  dde  of  the  Yangtse,  west  of 
Nanking,  is  smaller.  The  Hungtsih,  in  Kiang- 
su,  connects  with  the  Yellow  river,  and  lies 
between  it  and  the  Yangtse,  150  m.  from 
the  sea.  The  conntry  between  the  mouths 
of  the  two  rivers  is  so  marshy  and  full  of 
lakes  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  whole 
was  once  an  enormous  estuary  where  their 
waters  joined,  or  else  that  tlieir  deposits  have 
filled  np  a  lai^  lake  which  once  occupied  this 
tract,  leaving  only  a  number  of  lesser  sheets. 
The  lakes  of  Yunnan  are  described  by  De 
CarnS  as  particularly  beautiful.  That  near 
which  the  capital  city  is  built  is  the  largest. 
Other  small  lakes  are  found  in  Chihli  and 
Shantung. — The  extent  and  excellence  of  the 
canals  of  China  have  been  greatly  vaunted, 
and  it  is  in  the  construction  of  them  that  the 
Chinese  have  shown  public  spirit  more  than 
in  any  other  direction.  But  considering  the 
vast  population  of  the  empire,  its  internal 
commerce,  and  the  character  of  the  country, 
it  is  wonderftil  that  they  should  have  left  the 
canal  system  so  impeiiect  as  it  is.  There  are 
many  districts  of  an  alluvial  character  where 
canals  are  numerous.  Some  of  them  may  be 
natural  channels,  lagoons,  or  bayous;  others 
have  been  excavated  for  irrigation.  The  writer 
has  seen  a  district  where  a  field  of  20  acres 
could  not  be  found,  the  canals  being  so  nu- 
merous. These  of  course  could  not  have  been 
formed  for  purposes  of  trafEc.  In  these  al- 
luvial districts  many  of  the  canals,  like  the 
bayous  of  Louiaana,  are  broad  streams  which 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  traveiier.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  canals  near  Shanghai 
from  60  to  150  yards  wide  and  6  to  10  ft. 
deep ;  and  one  may  travel  there  100  miles 
without  meeting  a  lock.  Those  canals  that 
may  be  considered  artificial  follow  generaUy 
natural  channels,  and  are  sutgeot  to  finctua- 
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tioBS  of  tlie  depth  of  water  like  other  Btrearas. 
They  are  as  a  rule  imperfectly  suited  to  the 
wants  of  commerce.  The  water  in  them  is  sel- 
dom qniet,  and  frequently,  even  when  there  ia 
no  special  flood,  hoats  can  stem  the  cmrent  only 
with  (UfBoulty.  In  many  cases,  when  floods 
occnr,  they  become  useless.  They  are  some- 
times broad  streams,  where  the  wind  creat«s 
a  sea.  Sometimes  the  course  of  nayigation 
lies  across  a  lake.  The  tow-patha  are  seldom 
perfect,  and  very  often  the  banks  are  not  avail- 
able for  towing  purposes.  Transverse  streams 
are  not  bridged  by  artificial  waterways.  Locks 
as  conatrooted  in  the  "West  are  unknown  in 
China,  Sluices  which  confine  the  current, 
and  inclined  planes  up  which  boats  are  pulled 
with  the  assistance  of  rude  windlaaaes,  are 
used  instead.    The  Grand  canal  traverses  the 

fpcat  plain  from  near  Peking  to  its  8.  E,  point, 
tom  near  Peking  to  Tientsm  it  is  formed  by 
the  norliem  afflnent  of  the  Pei-ho,  Prom 
Tientsin  to  Lintsing,  800  m.,  it  follows  the 
southern  affluent.  From  Lintsing  to  Tainiag 
it  is  an  artificial  waterway ;  and  thence  to  the 
Tangtse  it  follows  the  lake  system.  From 
the  Tangtse  to  Soochow  and  Hangchow  it  is 
everywhere  broad  aad  generally  of  good  depth. 
The  artificial  portion  between  Lintsing  and 
Tsining  is  now  out  of  repair  and  disused.  In 
some  ^cea  the  canal  is  carried  over  valleys 
and  marshy  places  by  means  of  en^neering 
works  of  considerable  magnitude.  Boats  used 
on  the  canals  of  China  are  generally  of  small 
size,  from  25  to  50  tons  burden,  and  fitted  with 
sails,  which  are  used  when  the  wind  will  serve. 
When  it  does  not  serve,  the  crew  tow  the  craft 
by  hues  fastened  to  the  mast  head,  or  propel  it 
with  oars  or  poles.  Despatch  boats  frequently 
traverse  considerable  distances  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  sis  miles  an  hour.  The  oarsman  uses 
his  feet  to  work  a  sweep,  steering  his  boat 
with  a  small  one  operated  by  his  hands.  The 
junka  used  by  ofiicials  of  high  grade  are  often 
very  large  and  fitted  with  all  the  appliances  of 
a  comfortable  borne. — From  what  has  been 
add  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  of  China, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  offer  perfect 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  transportation  of  paa- 
Bengers  and  merchandise  was  60  years  ago 
attended  with  fewer  difficulties  in  China  than 
in  any  other  extensive  region.  Nature  had 
contributed  chiefly  to  this  condition  of  things, 
and  the  government  in  a  much  less  measure 
than  western  people  have  been  led  to  believe. 
At  the  present  moment  the  canals  are  so 
much  out  of  order  that  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  their  improvement.  At  the  best,  however, 
the  canals  of  China  afford  so  imperfect  a  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  that  they 
would  not  greatly  forestall  the  usefulness  of  a 
system  of  railways.  The  vast,  unwieldy,  and 
disjointed  empire  can  never  realize  a  perfect 
harmony  througliont  her  various  and  widely 
differing  sections  until  railways  have  been  in- 
troduced.   A  movement,  supported  it  is  be- 


lieved by  prominent  men  in  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, 13  now  (1873)  on  foot  for  their  intro- 
duction. The  government  is  so  far  afraid  of 
'gn  influence  that  it  will  endeavor  to  keep 
i  which  may  be  constructed  in  its  own 
hands. — There  are  few  roads  in  China  worthy 
i  mentioned.  In  the  southern  mountain- 
ous district  no  vehicles  drawn  by<!umb  ani- 
mals are  ever  used.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  diatricta  where  canals  are  common.  In 
the  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi,  and 
Shensi  carts  are  used  for  the  ti-ansportation 
of  produce  and  merchandise.  Leading  S.  W. 
from  Peking  across  the  two  provinces  last 
named  is  a  road  which  has  been  constructed 
over  rugged  mountains  at  no  inconsiderable 
expense.  De  Carn6  mentions  broad  paved 
roads  in  Yunnan.  It  may  be  said  of  the  roads 
of  China,  however,  as  of  the  canals,  that  they 
have  not  been  constructed  upon  a  compre- 
henave  system,  and  that  they  serve  their  pur- 
poses in  an  indiflerent  manner.— The  climate 
m  so  vast  a  country  as  China  is  of  course  va- 
rious. At  Peking,  lat.  41°,  there  ia  no  rain 
from  November  to  April;  the  summers  are 
long  and  hot,  and  the  mercury  ranges  as  high 
as  106°  F.,  and  as  low  as  6°  below  zero.  At 
Shanghai,  lat.  81°,  rains  occur  throughout  the 
year;  the  summer  opens  late,  and  lasts  longer 
than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  States;  the  atmosphere  ia  charged 
with  moisture,  and  the  climate  presents  many 
of  the  features  of  that  of  New  Orleans,  At 
Canton  the  prevailing  rdns  are  in  the  cold- 
er months;  the  rai^  of  the  thermometer  is 
very  great,  and,  although  about  the  latitude  of 
Havana,  snow  occasionaUy  falls.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  whole  coast  is  lower  than 
in  corresponding  latitudes  elsewhere.  The  cli- 
mate is  in  the  main  excellent.  The  N.  W.  and 
8.  W.  districts  of  the  empire  are  much  afleeted 
by  the  cold  difftised  from  the  neighboring 
mountains  and  table  lands.  The  central  region 
is.warraerthan  the  coast  in  the  same  latitude. 
In  eastern  Szechuen  Cooper  saw  peas  in  blos- 
som in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  the  vege- 
tation generally  was  a  month  or  sis  weeks 
in  advance  of  that  at  Shanghai.  The  fall  of 
rain  for  China  cannot  be  stated,  as  it  varies 
in  different  localities.  At  Peking  it  does  not 
exceed  in  overage  years  18  inches.  At  Canton 
it  is  about  TO  inches.  A  monsoon  sets  down 
the  coast  from  October  to  June,  and  up  the 
coast  from  June  to  October.  Sand  storms 
are  not  infrequent  at  Peking;  their  effect  ia 
sometimes  observed  on  the  "W.  coast  of  Japan. 
Earthquakes  have  been  experienced  in  different 
periods,  hot  for  the  last  40  years  have  been  as 
mfrequent  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  typhoons  of  the  coast  of 
China  occur  chiefly  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  Prof.  T,  B.  Maury 
considers  the  monsoon  of  the  coast  of  China 
"  a  pait  of  a  grand  cyclone  whose  centre  is 
stationary  over  the  heated  pldns  of  central 
Awa,  whose  intro-moving  winds,  bearing  the 
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evaporations  of  the  Asiatic  seas  and  oceans, 
feed  it  with  meteoric  fuel  for  sis  months  in 
the  year,  and  whose  periphery  may  be  regarded 
aa  embracing  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire 
eastern  hemisphere ;"  and  the  active  typhoon 
as  incidental  to  the  atmospherio  distiirhuices 
so  created.  These  storms  are  most  frequent 
and  severe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton,  add 
diminish  in  strength  toward  the  north.  None 
of  the  greatest  severity  have  ever  been  expe- 
rienced near  Shanghai,  but  on  tlie  8.  coast  of 
Japan  they  sometimes  rage  fiercely.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  climate  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  great  plain  has  undergone  change 
in  the  last  300  years.  Many  great  bridges  ai'e 
found  there,  and  marks  of  great  erosion,  where 
now  water  is  seldom  seen.  The  fertility  of 
the  country  has  doubtless  decreased  with  the 
diminution  of  the  rwnfall,  and  this  will  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  population  of  Peking 
and  the  snrronnding  country  appears  to  be 
much  less  than  it  was  formerly. — Consider- 
ing the  extent  of  territory,  there  is  probably 
no  region  of  the  earth  possessing  soils  of  equal 
fertility  to  those  of  China.  There  is  no  desert 
land,  and  no  district  where  the  rainfall  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  more  or  less  abundant  gi'owth 
of  vegetation.  In  respect  of  heat  and  moisture 
China  is  well  favored  for  a^cnltmral  opera- 
tions. Some  of  the  alluvial  districts  have  been 
in  constant  caltivation  for  many  centuries  and 
still  produce  eseellent  crops.  The  range  of 
vegelAble  production  is  very  great.  Sugar 
cane  is  cultivated  everywhere  south  of  lat.  80°. 
T!ie  centre  of  its  production  is  in  Kwang- 
tung.  Bice  is  raised  from  one  extreme  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  but  chiefly  south  of  lat. 
38°;  the  variety  produced  further  north  is 
cultivated  without  irrigation.  Tobacco  is  also 
raised  throughout  the  empire,  and  as  far  north 
in  Hantohooria  as  the  sonthem  bend  of  the 
Amoor.  Millet  is  the  chief  crop  of  the  north- 
ern pait  of  the  great  plain.  Wheat,  barley, 
maize,  and  sorghum  are  also  raised.  In  Shing- 
ting  pulse  and  wheat  are  the  leading  crops,  hx 
northwestern  Ohioa  rice,  wheat,  oats,  maize, 
soi^hum,  and  millet  are  raised.  In  central 
China  rice  is  the  leading  product  In  Sze- 
chuen  there  appears  to  be  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
dttction.  Sugar  is  produced  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  competes  at  Hankow  with  that  of  ^e 
southern  coast.  Of  late  years  the  culture  of 
the  poppy  has  been  introduced  into  this  and 
the  southwestern  provinces,  and  has  increased 
so  largely  that,  in  face  of  a  growing  consump- 
tion, the  importation  of  Indian  opium  is  not 
augmenting.  The  Szeohnen  drug  sella  at  Shang- 
hai at  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  In- 
dian. Rice  is  the  leading  staple  of  the  south- 
western provinces.  The  article  of  produce  in 
which  foreigners  are  chiefly  interested  is  tea. 
Green  teas  are  prodnced  in  Ohekiang,  south- 
em  Nganhwui,  and  eastern  Kiangsi;  black  in 
western  Kian^i,  northern  Hunan,  Fokien, 
and  southern  Hupeh.  Kwangtung  produces 
both  varieties,  but  chiefly  the  black.    Neit  in 
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order  of  importance  to  foreigners  is  silk.  That 
from  the  mulberry  is  produced  iu  the  sontliem 
and  central  parts  of  China  and  Saechuen,  and 
as  fai-  north  as  lat.  83°.  The  centre  of  produc- 
tion is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  great  plain, 
near  the  mountains  of  tie  southeast.  The  silk- 
yielding  varieties  of  the  oak  and  ailantus  are 
found  further  north,  extending  into  southern 
Mantchooria  and  Lower  Mongolia.  The  zone 
of  production  includes  Shantung  in  the  east 
and  Szechnen  on  the  west.  Cotton  is  rmsed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tangtse  and  throughout 
the  country  north  of  that  river.  The  orange, 
lemon,  pamdoe,  mango,  pmeapple,  cashew,  be- 
tel, loquot  (erioiotrj/a),  casambola,  persimmon, 
and  cocoanut  are  native  fmits.  Apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  are  inferwr  in 
flavor  and  size  to  those  produced  in  the  West. 
Grapes  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  north, 
and  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Europe 
or  America.  The  kguminosw  afford  many  ex- 
cellent vegetables  and  valnable  products  (indi- 
go, soya,  &c.).  Peculiar  to  China  are  dimoear- 
pua  Utehif  dvmoBaTpfia  longan,  OooMa  punc- 
tata, and  pe-Uaif  a  kind  of  white  cabbage. 
The  sacred  bean  of  the  Egyptians  {nelum- 
Mum  speeiosiifn)  is  extensively  cultivated  aa 
an  article  of  food;  so  are  several  species  of 
ar(4dea,  also  the  gagittaria  Sinensis,  a  kind 
of  arrowroot.  The  plantain  l^uit  is  less  im- 
portant in  China  than  in  South  America, 
Ginger  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  ehvitm 
plant  {ehleranfhus  ineon^euud),  the  tube- 
rose, Jasmine,  and  olea  fragravs  furnish  the 
flowers  which  are  used  to  scent  some  sorts  of 
tea.  A  kind  of  grass  {pkragmetai)  cultivated 
in  the  south  is  woven  into  floor  matting.  A 
species  of  andropogon  and  one  of  arunda  are 
used  by  the  poor  for  fuel.  The  bamboo  is  cul- 
tivated about  villages  for  its  shade  and  beauty, 
and  is  applied  to  such  a  vast  variety  of  pur- 
poses that  it  may  well  be  called  the  national 
plant  of  China.  The  tender  shoots  are  used  for 
food ;  the  roots  as  a  material  for  carved  work ; 
the  culms  as  poles,  rods,  sticks,  canes,  joists, 
ribs  of  Biuls,  shafts  of  spears,  and  tubes  of 
aqueducts;  the  leaves  as  covering  for  persons 
and  dwellings,  and  for  manure;  the  shavings 
for  mattress  stuffings.  India  ink  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  soot  of  pines,  flr,  and  other 
substances,  mixed  with  glne  or  isinglass  and 
scented.  Seaweed  is  collected  on  the  coast 
and  used  for  industiial  purposes  {glues  and 
varnishes)  and  for  food.  Large  trees  and  timber 
are  scarce.  Oak,  walnut,  camphor,  cedar,  cy- 
press, and  varnish  trees  grow  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts.  liosewood  and  ebony  are  not 
infi-eqnent.  The  willow  is  a  favorite  plant  in 
all  parts  of  China.  The  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
hazelnut  are  idl  natives  of  China.  The  palm 
tree  is  cultivated  for  its  leaves  for  fans,  and  the 
huan-lan  for  its  pith,  which  supplies  an  edible 
flour.  The  tallow  tree  resembles  the  birch, 
but  the  bark  is  white  and  the  branches  are 
slender;  the  fruit  grows  in  bunches,  each 
capsule  enclosing  three  kernels,  which  are  coat- 
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«d  with  tallow  and  contain  an  oil  mach  used 
for  the  lamp,  while  the  tallow  is  made  into 
candles.  The  varnish  tree  resembles  the  ash ; 
it  exudes  an  essential  oil  which  is  poisonons  to 
the  touch.  From  &  species  of  sycamore,  paper 
is  mannfactnred.  Ginseng  is  fonnd  in  the 
nortliwest,  and  is  estravaganilj  esteemed,  he- 
ing  administered  as  a  universal  panacea.  Ber- 
ries j;curranta,  strawberries,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries) are  seldom  found, — "Wild  animals  gon- 
erallj  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  more 
densely  settled  provinces.  There  are  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  tapirs,  wild  hoars,  bears,  tigers, 
leopards,  and  panthers,  in  the  south.;  monkeys 
of  a  very  large  species  (the  gibbon)  in  the 
southwest;  nrask  deer,  wolves,  lynxes,  boars, 
gazelles,  antelopes,  in  the  west;  squirrels,  ant- 
eaters,  sables,  badgers,  the  jerboa,  martens,  por- 
cupines, hedgehogs,  marmots,  weasels,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  Domestic  animals 
are  not  kept  so  generally  as  in  Europe  or  Ameri- 
ca, the  Chinese  dishking  meat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  food,  except  pork.  The  hog  and  d<^ 
are  the  most  common  domestic  animals.  Horned 
cattle  are  kept  only  for  draught ;  some  of  these 
are  of  a  small  black  breed.  Tlie  gray  buffalo  is 
also  used.  Thehorsessre  also  small ;  jackasses 
and  mules  are  preferred  to  them.  Large-ttdled 
sheep  are  imported  from  Mongolia,  and  are 
reared  everywhere,  but  not  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  south.  The  goat  is  common  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  camel  is  used  as  a 
pack  animal  in  tie  northernmost  portion  of  the 
empu'e,  but  is  rarely  seen  south  of  Peking.  It  is 
employed  in  war,  and  trained  to  carry  small 
swivels  on  its  back.  The  gold,  the  silver, 
Reeves's,  and  the  medallion  pheasants  arc  indi- 
genous to  China.  There  are  fonnd,  besides,  the 
peacock,  pelican,  albatross,  parrot,  spooubLll, 
crane,  heron,  stork,  curlew,  cormorant,  thrush, 
red-billed  magpie,  swan,  grebe,  geese,  ducks, 
quMls,  and  snipe.  Croco^les  are  not  known 
in  China,  but  small  lizards  and  serpents  abonnd. 
The  common  frog  is  caught  in  great  numbers 
for  food,  aa  are  tortoises  .and  turtles.  Be- 
sides all  kinds  of  fish  known  in  northern 
America,  such  as  sturgeon,  mullet,  carp,  tront, 
perch,  pike,  and  eel,  there  are  a  great  msjiy 
peculiar  to  China,  as  the  bynni  carp  {polyne- 
mws  tetradaetyhta),  the  teang-ya  or  pomfret 
(ttromateua  argetitetis),  and  the  ako-kia-yeu 
\tebrodon).  The  goldfish  (brought  to  Em-ope 
in  1611)  is  also  a  native  of  China,  The  fins 
of  sharks  and  rays  ai-e  eaten  by  the  Chi- 
nese; they,  in  fact,  eat  nearly  every  living 
thing  found  in  the  water.  The  ariiiicial  re 
ing  of  Ssh,  as  also  the  artificial  hatching 
eggs,  has  been  practised  among  the  Chinese  fr 
time  immemorial.  Oysters  of  a  good  quality 
are  common  on  the  coast.  Of  insects,  the  silk- 
worm, the  wax  insect,  and  the  honey  bee  are 
the  most  important  and  useful.  The  white  ant 
is  found  at  Canton.  The  white  was  insect 
furnishes  the- whole  nation  with  that  article, 
which  it  deposits  upon  a  tree  called  the  peh- 
lah  ehti. — Tnis  great  empire,  so  abundantly 


favored  in  the  character  of  its  soil,  its  temper- 
at«  climate,  and  its  physical  configuration,  is 
fortunate  also  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its 
mineral  resources.  The  apathetic  Chinaman 
has  not  even  dreamed  of  the  wealth  which  lies 
hidden  under  the  hills  and  mountdns  of  bis 
native  land,  and  the  people  of  western  states 
are  only  beginning  to  loam  how  desirable  it  is 
that  this  vast  country  shall  open  her  fields  of 
subterrajiean  treasures  to  the  enterprise  of 
tho  world.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  the 
northwest  of  China,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is 
the  leading  mineral  region  of  the  empire.  Of 
""""  of  the  provinces  of  this  district  Baron  Richt- 
3n  says :  "  Shana  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable coal  and  iron  regions  in  the  world. 
Some  of  the  details  which  I  shall  give  will 
make  it  patent  that  the  world  at  the  present 
rata  of  consumption  of  coal  could  be  supplied 
for  thousands  of  years  from  Shansi  alone. 
Prof.  Dana,  in  comparing  tho  proportions  of 
coal  lands  to  the  whole  area  in  difierent  conn- 
trios,  says  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  leads 
tho  world,  its  area  of  46,000  sq.  m.  embracing 
30,000  of  coal  land.  It  is  very  probable  that 
on  closer  examination  the  province  of  Shansi 
in  China,  with  an  area  of  about  36,000  sq.  m., 
will  take  the  palm  from  Pennsylvania  by  a 
considerably  more  favorable  proportion.  But 
this  is  not  all  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
China  coal  field ;  another  is  found  in  the  ease 
and  cheapness  with  which  coal  can  be  extract- 
ed on  a  large  scale."  It  appears  from  Ijis  state- 
ments that  iron  ores  are  found  near  the  coal  in 
this  province,  and  that  the  deposits  are  very 
eitensive  and  the  quality  excellent.  Williams 
and  Pumpelly  mention  other  valuable  deposits  in 
Shansi.  Those  of  salt  are  remarkable,  while 
copper,  quicksilver,  and  silver  are  also  noticed. 
It  is  probahie  tliat  the  mineral  region  extends 
across  Shansi  into  the  eastern  part  of  Eansuh 
and  southerly  into  Hunan.  The  abbfi  Hue 
speaks  of  coal  in  eastern  Kansuh.  The  Chi- 
nese works  consulted  by  Pumpelly  confirm  the 
abba's  statements,  and  show  that  coal  is  fonnd 
so  far  west  as  Ion.  104°  K,  and  south  to  lat. 
34°.  The  northern  part  of  Hunan  appears  to 
possess  estenave  deposits  of  iron,  and  that 
metal  is  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  accounts  as 
occurring  in  Shensi.  A  variety  of  precious 
stones  are  fonnd  in  Shansi.  The  S.  W.  region 
of  China  is  probably  only  less  well  favored  witli 
mineral  deposits-  Gold  is  fonnd  in  the  bed  of 
the  Tangtse.  Copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  and 
tin  have  been  extensively  worked.  De  Came 
says  that  before  the  present  troubles  Yunnan 
annually  forwarded  to  the  imperial  treasun* 
crude  copper  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  francs, 
and  that  in  peaceful  times  1,300  men  are  employ- 
ed in  drawing  off  water  from  the  argentiferous 
lead  mines  at  Siukaitseu.  He  considers  Tun- 
nan  more  richly  endowed  with  mineral  wealth 
than  any  other  province.  Ooal  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  southeast,  but  is  mined  large- 
ly only  in  southern  Hunan  and  east  of  the  Po- 
yang  lake  in  Eiangsi,    The  conditions  under 
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which  these  deposits  took  place  would  appear 
to  haye  been  similar,  but  the  fii-st  deposit  is 
much  greater  than  die  other.  There  is  rea- 
son to  beheve  that  iron  ores  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  this  region.  There  are  two  belts 
where  the  Chinese  now  smelt  them.  One  Mes 
S.  E.  of  Ningpo,  sti'etching  awaj  into  Fokien; 
the  other  is  situated  in  soatheru  Hanan.  The 
latter  is  likely  to  prove  important.  It  is  to  be 
said  of  the  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  in  B.  E. 
China,  tliat  tlie  failure  of  the  Ohinese  to  work 
them  indicates  that  thej  do  not  oconr  nnder 
favorable  conditions..  Extenmve  coal  fields  are 
found  in  Shantung,  and  the  gold-bearing  qnartz 
of  this  region  may  hereafter  be  a  source  of 
wealth.  Coal  abounds  in  the  mountains  which 
range  away  from  the  promontory  of  Liautnng 
to  the  northeast ;  it  is  mined  in  Shingking. 
Iron  ores  are  abnndant,  and  until  tbe  advent 
of  foreigners  at  Newchwang  Mantchooria  was 
self-snpplied  with  this  useful  metal.  The  pres- 
ence of  gold  is  asserted  in  Ohinese  works.  The 
existence  of  coal  in  Szechuen  has  been  spoken 


only  found  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  province. 
Iron  is  mined  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  is  cheap  and  abundant.  Silver,  copper, 
tin,  and  quicksilver  are  reported  by  the  Chinese. 
Salt  wells  exist,  which  yield  largely ;  the  prov- 
ince is  self-supplied,  and  was  able  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  E.  and 
S.,  during  the  rebellion.  Oooper  relates  that  a 
gas  sometimes  escapes  from  tnese  wells  which 
will  burn,  and  he  infers  that  petroleum  might 
be  procured  from  the  wells.  Marble,  porphyry, 
jasper,  granite,  and  quartz  are  produced  from 
5ie  quames  of  S.  China.  Lapis  lazuli  is  found 
in  the  west.  The  crystal,  ruby,  amethyst, 
sapphire,  topaz,  turquoise,  jade,  garnet,  opal, 
agate,  jasper,  and  malachite  are  found.  Sul- 
phur exists  in  large  deposits  in  Formosa.  Not- 
withstanding the  extensive  supply  of  coal  pos- 
sessed by  Otiina,  but  little  comparatively  i* 
mined.  Difficulties  of  transportation  and  the 
heavy  taxation  combine  to  discourage  mining 
operations.  UntJl  within  a  few  years  90  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  used  in  foreign  steamers  on 
the  coast  was  brought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, notably  from  England.  The  people  who 
live  on  the  banks  of  the  Yangfcse  cut  reeds 
for  fnel,  while  these  rich  depoata  of  coal 
exist  not  200  m,  away. — Of  the  aborigines 
of  China  only  a  few  remnants  are  found 
(Miau-tze,  or  Lo-lo)  in  the  mountains  of  the 
southern  provinces.  The  present  inhabitants 
migrated  into  the  eonntry  from  the  north- 
west. The  Ohinese,  or  sons  of  Han,  as  they 
call  themselves,  are  entirely  different  iVom  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  stand  In  near  relation  to 
the  Mongolian.  Their  stature  varies  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  At  Canton  the  average  height 
of  adult  males  is  estimated  by  Mr,  Williams  at 
5  ft,  4.  in.  In  the  northern  provinces  it  ia 
probably  somewhat  greater.  They  are  symmet- 
rically built    The  face  is  ivDumd,  and  the  eyes 
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arc  small,  having  an  oblique  appearance,  with 
bare  lids,  but  thick  brows ;  cheek  bones  high ; 
□ose  small,  and  nearly  even  with  the  face  at 
the  root;  forehead  low;  lips  thicker  than 
among  Europeans,  but  not  at  all  approaehing 
those  of  the  negro;  hair  straight  and  black; 
complexion  yellowish  brown.  In  the  south 
they  are  swarthy,  bnt  not  as  much  so  as  the 
Portuguese.  Altogether  tlieir  phy^ognomy  is 
void  of  expression,  and  their  general  appearance 
not  imposing.  Stoutness,  or  rather  ob^ty, 
is  much  admired ;  so  are  small  feet  and  long 
finger  nrdls.  The  Mantchoos  are  of  a  lighter 
complexion  and  slightly  heavier  build  than  the 
Chinese,  have  more  beard,  and  their  countenan- 
ces indicate  greater  intellectual  activity.  As 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
them.  It  is  obvious  that  the  tradii^  popula- 
tions of  the  large  seapoi'ts  cannot  be  consid- 
ered fair  specimens  of  tlie  national  oharnoter 
in  general ;  and  it  ia  from  these  that  travellers 
have  taken  their  impressions  of  the  people 
at  large.  The  Chinese,  so  fai-  as  they  have 
come  in  contact  with  Europeans  find  Ameri- 
cans, are  industrious,  skilful,  polite,  and  provi- 
dent, They  have  less  personal  courage  than 
Europeans,  and  also  a  lower  standard  of  mo- 
rality. When  aroused  they  are  oscoodingly 
cruel,  yet  they  are  not  quidt-tompered  or  re- 
vengeful. In  the  use  of  food  and  drink  they 
are  remarkably  temperate.  Tlieir  commercial 
enterprise  ia  very  great,  and  under  more  favor- 
able conditionsis  likely  to  play  a  prominent  part 
throughout  the  world.  TTie  Chinese  are  )>roud 
of  their  country  and  of  their  civilization,  which 
was  already  flourishing  at  a  time  when  the 
Christian  nations  had  no  existence.  This  na- 
tional pride  comes  at  least  as  natural  to  them  as 
to  those  nations  whom  we  are  wont  to  call  civ- 
ilized. Considering  that  China  contains  about 
one  third  of  the  population  of  tlie  globe: 
that,  with  the  exception  of  steam  en^nes  and 
electric  telegraphs,  there  is  scarcely  any  great 
invention  of  modem  times  which  has  not 
been  in  nse  among  the  Chinese  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  that  popular  education  is  more  general 
and  the  social  structure  more  flnnly  settled  in 
China  than  in  any  other  country,  their  over- 
bearing demeanor  and  narrow-mindedness  in 
regard  to  foreigners  may  at  least  appear  natu- 
ral. It  is  probable  that  a  more  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  them  will  be  apt  to  modify  in 
some  respects  the  unfavorable  opinion  which 
has  prevailed  among  Christian  nations  of  the 
character  of  the  Chinese.  "Their  civilization," 
says  Williams,  "has  been  developed  under  pe- 
culiar forms  and  influences,  and  must  be  com- 
pared to,  rather  than  judged  of  by  that  of  Eu- 
ropeans ;  the  dissimilarity  is  as  wide,  perhaps, 
as  can  possdbly  exist  b^ween  two  races  of 
beings  having  the  same  common  nature  and 
wants.  A  people  by  whom  some  of  the  most 
important  inventions  of  modem  Europe  were 
anticipated  (such  as  the  compass,  porcelain, 
gunpowder,  paper,  printing),  and  were  known 
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and  prEictised  many  centariea  earlier;  who 
probably  amount  to  more  than  800,000,000, 
iHuted  in  one  system  of  manners,  letters,  and 

Kolicy ;  whose  cities  and  capitals  rival  in  nura- 
ers  the  greatest  metropolises  of  any  age ;  who 
have  not  only  covered  the  earth  bnt  the  waters 
with  towns  and  streets — snoh  a,  nation  must 
occnpy  a  coBspicuoas  plac«  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  the  study  of  their  character  and 
condition  commends  itaelf  to  every  well-wisher 
of  his  race."  The  difficulties  with  which  this 
stndy  is  beset  are  shown  by  the  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  those  travellers  who  have 
ventured  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
large  seaports,  and  improved  every  opportu- 
nity to  get  an  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of 
their  social  system  and  national  character. 
The  tendency  of  recent  observers,  however, 
is  to  judge  of  them  in  a  more  appreciative  way, 
and  to  explain  their  peculiarities  by  a  consid- 
eration of  tlie  circumstances  of  their  history 
and  training.  If  they  are  vfun,  they  have 
been  isolated ;  if  they  are  cowardly,  they  have 
had  a  great  measure  of  peace ;  if  they  lack 
boldness  in  enterprise  and  the  disposition  to 
organize  for  great  purposes,  tie  government 
has  not  favored  the  accumulation  of  money 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people ; 
tiiey  are  immobile,  the  mass  is  great,  and  the 
structure  of  the  written  language  is  so  difficult 
that  it  is  mastered  only  by  a  small  percentage 
of  the  popnlation,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  is  difficult;  if  they 
are  atheistical,  their  religions  have  not  been 
such  as  to  commend  them  entirely  either  to 
their  judgment  or  their  affection. — The  do- 
mestic and  social  life  of  the  Ohmese  has  per- 
haps more  features  in  common  with  westcru 
nations  than  that  of  other  oriental  peoples, 
Althongh  polygamy  exists  among  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  their  women  generally  live  in  se- 
clusion, family  life  is  much  esteemed  and  cul- 
tivated among  them.  The  first  wife  has  the 
ftill  control  of  the  honsehold,  while  the  concu- 
bines are  little  more  than  servants  and  house- 
maids. The  Chinese  illustrate  the  relation  by 
comparing  the  wife  to  the  moon  and  the  con- 
cubines to  the  stars,  both  of  which  in  tiieir 
appropriate  spheres  revoive  around  the  sun. 
The  utmoBt  respect  and  obedience  to  the  be- 
hests of  their  parents  are  enjoined  to  children- 
The  betrothment  of  the  children  is  entirely  in 
the  bands  of  the  parents,  and  the  obligation 
of  the  former  to  fulfil  the  contract  made  by 
the  latter  is  entbrcod  by  law,  even  to  the  an- 
nuUii^  of  an  agreement  made  by  a  son  him- 
self in  ignorance  of  the  arrangements  of  his 
parents.  Cleanliness  is  not  among  the  virtues 
of  the  Chinese,  either  in  regard  to  their  habita- 
tions or  thdr  persons.  The  poorest  people  do 
not  change  their  garments  until  they  are  worn 
out.  Their  houses  are  generally  low,  the  roofs 
hipped,  and  the  catenary  curve  of  their  edges 
shows  that  the  tent  is  thetype  of  the  dwelling. 
But  in  size,  style  of  building,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  interior,  there  is  every  variety, 


IVom  the  squalid  hovel  to  the  pretentions  pal- 
ace. Even  the  best  houses  are  poorly  ven- 
tilated and  lighted;  the  appearance  of  the 
rooms  would  be  cheerless  and  uncomfortable 
withont  the  gay  and  costiy  furniture  and  vari- 
ety of  ornaments.  The  litUo  parks  connected 
with  the  mansions  of  the  wealthier  classes  are 
laid  ont  in  tasteful  style.  The  streets  in  Chi- 
eities  are  extremely  crooked  and  narrow ; 
of  them  esoeed  10  or  13  ft.  in  width, 
and  most  of  those  in  Canton  are  less  than 
8  ft.  No  public  squares  relieve  the  closeness 
of  these  lanes.  Ventilation  is,  of  course,  very 
imperfect ;  drainage  is  only  partially  attended 
to,  and  the  sewers  frequently  esude  their  con- 
tents over  the  pathway.  Add  to  this  the  feet 
that  ofial  and  manure  are  carried  through  the 
sti-eeta  by  the  scavengers,  and  we  can  under- 
stand the  bad  odor  m  which  Chinese  cities 
are  held,  and  also  the  prevalence  of  ophthal- 
mic diseases  among  the  peojile.  These  narrow 
streets  present  a  singularly  animated  spectacle 
to  strangers.  Itmerant  workmen  abound ; 
blacksmiUis,  tinkers,  glass  menders,  barbers, 
druggists,  shoemakers  and  cobblers,  fortune 
tellers,  herb  sellers,  book  sellers,  money  chan- 
gers, and  many  other  tradesmen,  keep  their  mov- 
able establishments  in  the  streets.  Still,  great 
as  the  bustle  and  crowds  sometimes  are,  alter- 
cations or  colhsions  are  rare,  and  at  night  a 
remarkable  quiet  prevails.  Ordinarily,  confla- 
grations ai'B  soon  got  under.  Fire  engines  of 
an  Imperfect  construction  are  used,  and  budd- 
ings are  pulled  down  and  the  inflammable  ma- 
terials withdrawn.  The  dress  of  the  Chinese 
is  neither  so  uniform  nor  so  unchanging  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Fashions  alter  there  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  among 
Enropean  nations.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
shaven  crown  and  braided  toil  of  the  men,  and 
the  crippled  feet  of  the  women,  little  fault 
could  be  found  with  their  costume,  combining 
as  it  does  warmth  and  ease.  The  fabrics  most 
worn  are  snlk,  cotton,  and  linen  for  summer, 
with  the  addition  of  furs  .ind  skins  in  the 
winter.  The  winter  garments  of  the  poor  ai'e 
made  chiefly  of  padded  and  quilted  cotten 
materials.  Tlie  garments  of  tlie  sexes  differ 
more  by  their  colors  than  by  their  shape  and 
cnt.  Inner  and  outer  tunics  made  of  cotton  or 
silk,  a  pmr  of  loose  trousers  over  which  ti^ht 
legpngs  are  pnlled  in  winter,  and  shoes  with 
thick  felt  soles,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
dress.  •  The  diet  of  the  Chinese  is  sufficient  in 
variety,  wholesome,  and  well  cooked,  though 
many  of  their  dishes  would  appear  inapid  to 
the  taste  of  Europeans  and  Americans.  The 
proportion  of  animal  food  consumed  is  proba- 
bly smaller  among  them  than  among  any  other 
race  in  the  same  latitudes.  Cookery  is  almost 
esteemed  as  a  science  in  China.  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cooke  asrigns  to  the  Chinese  in  cookery  a  mid- 
dle position,  below  the  French  and  above  the 
English.  The  Chinaman  considers  the  English- 
man's mode  of  feeding  the  nearest  approach  to 
that  of  the  savages  of  Foi-mosa;  for,  saya  he, 
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"the  Englishman  does  the  chief  work  of  the 
elanghterliouse  upon  his  dinner  tahle,  and  he 
remits  the  principal  work  of  the  kitchen  to 
his  stomach."  The  Chinese  cook  is  anzions 
to  disgniae  the  original  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  food  &3  much  as  possible.  He  discards 
spices,  and  nses  oils  and  fats.  Many  strange 
articles  of  food  are  eaten,  but  they  are  gener- 
ally prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear 
palatable  to  unprejudiced  foreigners.  Coffee, 
chocolate,  beer,  cider,  porter,  and  brandy  are 
unknown;  their  common  beverages  are  tea  and 
a  spirit  distilled  from  rice.  Wines  are  almost 
unknown.  The  native  tobacco  is  of  an  inferior 
quality ;  it  is  not  chewed,  but  smoked  or  used 
as  snuff.  The  pernicious  habit  of  opium  smok- 
ing prevails  among  all  classes,  and  is  spreading 
year  by  year,  in  spit*  of  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  government  to  prevent  it.  The  social  life 
of  the  Chinese  is  generally  described  as  a  mass 
of  ceremonials  and  oold  formalities,  devoid  of 
all  real  kindness  of  heart;  bnt  this  opinion 
is  based  upon  incomplete  observations.  In 
their  common  intercourse  the  Chinese  are  not 
more  formal  than  is  elsewhere  considered  to  be 
well-bred;  it  is  on  estraordinary  or  ofBcial  oc- 
iserve  the  precise  etiquette 
e  famous.  Whether  in  the 
iw  thoronghfhres,  the  village 
green,  the  hustling  market,  the  jostling  ferry, 
or  the  thronged  procession,  wherever  the  peo- 
ple are  assembled  promisononsly,  good  humor 
and  courtesy  are  observable.  Street  fights,  as- 
saults, and  murders  are  not  common  except- 
ing in  disturbed  districts.  The  people  are  fond 
of  processions  and  public  shows,  and  celebrate 
several  imposing  popular  festivals.  The  new- 
year's  time,  the  festival  of  the  dragon  boats, 
the  feast  of  lanterns,  the  fishermen's  festival, 
&c.,  are  occasions  of  general  rejoicing  and  mer- 
rymaking. Gambling  is  universal.  The  vio- 
lent and  gladiatorial  sports  of  other  countries 
are  held  in  contempt.  Duels  are  unknown 
among  tliem,  and  they  consider  a  resort  to 
force  as  proof  of  an  inferior  kind  of  civiliza- 
tion.— The  subjoined  table  of  the  population  of 
China  is  taken  from  the  "Middle  Kingdom" 
of  Dr.  Williams,  who  esteems  the  several  esti- 
mates the  result  of  regular  censuses,  and  the 
only  ones  which  may  be  reli^  upon  as  snch. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  that  hook  for  an  elab- 
orate and  able  discos^on  of  those  estimates. 
Takii^  the  census  of  1812  as  a  basis,  and  esti- 
mating an  increase  of  only  30  per  cent,  in  60 
years,  the  present  population  of  China  would 
be  about  460,000,000.  For  the  last  30  years 
the  empire  has  been  ravaged  by  internal  war, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  an  actual 
decrease  m  its  numbers.  An  increase  of  20  per 
cent,  would  not  be  a  large  one  for  the  prece- 
ding 40  years,  and  allowing  a  decrease  amount- 
ing to  50,000,000,  the  present  population  would 
reach  400,000,000.  The  observations  of  re- 
cent travellers  would  indicate  that  this  num- 
ber is  far  above  the  true  one.  Baron  Kicht- 
hofen,  for  instance,  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
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J,  set  down  in  the  table  as  having 
211,000,000  in  1813,  does  not  now  contain  more 
than  8,000,000.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  take 
an  arbitrary  calculation  in  such  matters.  The 
traveller  sees  the  country  for  a  little  distance 
on  either  side  of  his  track.  He  makes  no 
count.  To  declare  a  census  wrong  upon  such 
evidence  would  be  very  bold.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  censuses  of  China  have  been 
taken  for  governmental  purposes,  and  were  not 
intended  for  the  information  of  foreigners.  In 
other  statistics  the  Chinese  records  have  been 
found  quite  accurate,  and  why  should  they  not 
be  in  this  direction  t  The  question  whether 
China  is  overpopulated  does  not  turn  upon  an 
enumeration  of  the  people.  It  is  certainly 
known  that  there  is  no  con^derable  district 
where,  having  regard  either  to  the  extent  of 
land  brought  under  cultivation,  or  to  the  meth- 
ods adopted,  tillage  is  cairied  to  the  furthest 
point.  As  but  few  animals  are  reared  or  used, 
the  soil  will  support  a  larger  number  of  people 
than  In  Europe  or  America,  where  no  inconsid- 
erable proportion  of  the  produce  is  consumed 
by  stock,  and  where  owing  to  the  wasteftil  hab- 
its of  the  people  the  best  use  is  not  made  of  tliat 
reserved  for  ibod.  In  Mantchooria  and  Mon- 
golia, and  in  the  more  unpromising  regions  of 
Koko-nor  and  Thibet,  tie  population  is  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  it  might  be.  Extensive  dis- 
tricts near  the  Yellow  river  are  subject  to 
floods  and  practically  abandoned,  which  under 
an  efficient  government  would  be  quite  safe  for 
the  operations  of  husbandry.  In  western  Chih- 
li,  the  use  of  coal  would  admit  of  the  growth 
or  trees,  and  perhaps  bring  back  the  rainfall 
of  former  centuries;  and  elsewhere  the  pres- 
ence of  trees  might  save  the  land  from  destruc- 
tive eroaon.  In  a  country  where  the  meth- 
ods mid  means  of  transportation  are  imperfect^ 
any  ^ven  district  is  practically  isolated,  and 
the  disaster  of  a  drought  or  flood  becomes  more 
serious.  The  drought  of  1871  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  crops  of  the  S.  E.  provinces, 
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while  the  rain  precipitated  B  flood  in  the  N^.  &. 
Foreign  vessels  were  able  to  supply  the  coun- 
try of  the  former  i-epon,  but  the  other  was  in- 
accessible diiring  the  succeeding  winter  months 
by  i-eason  of  the  presence  of  ice,  and  many  peo- 
ple died  from  starvation.  This  conld  not  how- 
ever be  taken  as  an  indication  of  over  popula- 
tion. The  climates  and  soils  of  Ohina  are  so 
diverse  that  a  famine  in  any  district  can  only 
be  disastrons  as  a  result  of  a  failure  of  trans- 
portation.— The  Chinese  speak  but  one  lan- 
guage, but  of  coarse  the  abori^nes  still  foimd 
in  sonthem  Ohina,  and  those  of  Formosa  and 
Hainan,  have  their  own  toni^es.  The  spoken 
langnage  has  many  dialects.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  marked  differences  of  pronuncia- 
tion on  the  different  sides  of  a  mountain  range 
or  of  a  stream.  These  differences  are  so  great 
that  diffioalty  is  experienced  by  the  Chinese  of 
one  section  in  understanding  the  speech  of 
those  from  another  district.  The  written  lan- 
guage is  the  same  everywhere.  A  special  article 
la  devoted  to  the  Chinese  language  and  litera- 
tnre,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  language 
presents  a  gi'eat  bar  to  tl»e  progress  of  the  em- 
pire. More  time  is  consumed  by  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  mastering  tlie  written  langnage  than 
is  given  in  the  countries  of  the  West  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  liberal  edncation.  The  cele- 
brated literary  esaminations  of  China  are  di- 
rected to  the  inquiry  whether  the  candidates 
can  read  and  write  with  readiness  and  grace. 
The  acquisition  of  general  or  special  knowledge 
is  not  thought  of,  and  the  masses  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  degraded  ignorance. — The  principal 
occupation  of  the  Chinese  is  agriculture,  which 
nest  to  letters  tiiey  consider  the  most  honora- 
ble of  all.  In  order  to  remind  the  people  that 
agriculture  is  the  basis  of  society,  the  emperor 
himself  and  the  viceroys  of  the  pi-ovinces  once 
in  every  year  perform  the  ceremony  of  plough- 
ing some  furrows  and  sowing  one  of  the  grains. 
Nowhere  is  the  soil  cultivated  more  carefully 
and  diligently.  The  Implements  used  in  their 
agriculture  are  very  rude.  The  system  of  irri- 
gation ia  perfect,  and  the  great  importance  of 
manuring  is  fully  appreciated.  As  the  scarcity 
of  domestic  animals  prevenla  the  application  of 
stable  manures  on  a  large  scale,  all  refuse  ap- 
plicable to  the  purpose  is  carefuUy  collected. 
Human 'ordure,  ashes,  muck,  gypsum,  offal, 
hair  (even  the  barbers  gathering  the  product 
of  their  tonsorial  performances,  and  selling  it 
to  the  farmers),  and  whatever  other  matters 
can  invigorate  the  soil,  are  freely  used.  The 
density  irf  the  pojoulation  rendering  it  imprac- 
ticable to  let  the  nelds  lie  fallow,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  not  being  well  understood,  the 
Chinese  sustiun  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
chiefly  by  constant  manuring.  In  the  fertile 
country  between  the  Yellow  and  Tang-tse  riv- 
ers and  south  of  the  latter,  two  crops  are  ob- 
tained from  the  same  field  in  one  year.  The 
threshing  of  the  grain  is  performed  either  by 
treading  or  by  rollers  and  flails.  The  sedge  in 
the  marshes  and  graas  on  the  hills  are  collected 


for  fodder  and  fuel,  but  it  is  beUeved  not  a  sir- 
gle  acre  of  land  is  sown  with  grass  seed.  Cat- 
tle raising  is,  therefore,  the  most  nnimportont 
port^  of  the  firming  business.  The  flesh  of  do- 
mestic animals  is  rarely  used  for  food,  the  hog, 
and  in  the  north  mutton,  escepted.  Butter 
and  cheese  are  not  made  at  all.  Poultry  fur- 
nishes the  favorite  meat  for  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  fields  of  different  owners  are 
not,  as  in  Ainerica  and  England,  separated  by 
fences,  walls,  or  hedgerows;  and  hence  the 
cultivated  plain  appeal's  like  a  vast  garden,  in 
which  the  plats  seem  to  be  mere  beds.  Hunt- 
ing is  profitable  only  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  the  west  and  southwest ;  there  are  no 
game  laws  in  China.  The  skill  eihlbited  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  various  modes  of  catching 
and  rearing  fish  ia  admirable.  One  tenth  of 
the  population  derive  their  food  from  the  wa- 
ter. Great  numbers  of  cormorants  are  trained 
to  catch  fish. — The  prepress  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  mechanical  arts  is  slow ;  their  imita- 
tive faculty  having  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
come stronger  than  the  inventive,  they  chng  to 
their  ancient  implements  and  de«gns,  and  are 
slow  to  adopt  improvements  in  either.  But 
their  obstinacy  in  this  respect  hM  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  They  do  not  greatly  feel 
the  want  of  improved  machinery,  since  labor 
is  so  cheap  that  it  would  even  appear  cruel  to 
replace  it  by  mechanical  forces.  In  the  arts 
of  metallui^  they  have  attained  only  to  medi- 
ocrity, except  in  the  alloying  of  metals,  and  in 
chased  or  carved  work  in  gold  and  silver,  in 
both  of  which  they  escel.  In  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  though  it  has  been  but  recently  intro- 
duced, they  are  making  good  progress.  Tlieir 
porcelain  "was  a  century  ago  unequalled ;  but 
the  quality,  styles,  and  finish  are  far  below  the 
standard  of  that  now  produced  in  Europe,  and 
their  patterns  never  have  compared  with  those 
of  the  clftssio  ages  of  Europe.  The  manufac- 
ture of  silk  is  original  among  the  Chinese,  and 
in  some  directions  foreigners  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  folly  equalling  their  prodncts.  A 
durable  cotton  cloUifnaukeen)  is  made  in  the 
central  provinces.  The  consumption  of  leather 
is  small,  and  it  is  porous  and  tender  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  tan- 
ning process  is  completed.  The  only  woollen 
fabrics  of  the  Chinese  are  felt  for  soles  and  hats 
and  a  soit  of  rug.  Their  carved  work  in  ivory, 
wood,  and  horn  is  exquisitely  delicate.  The 
Chinese  mechanics  of  different  trades  are  ac- 
customed to  form  associations  with  certain 
rules  and  regulations,  hut  these  are  submitted 
to  voluntarily,  no  restraint  being  imposed  by 
the  stat«  on  the  liberty  of  trade.  Handicrafts- 
men of  every  trade  wander  through  the  streets 
of  cities  and  villages,  carrying  their  implements 
with  them,  ready  to  do  every  job  on  the  spot. 
— The  Chinese  are  eminently  a  trading  peo- 
ple; their  merchants  are  acute,  methodical, 
sagacious,  and  enterprising,  not  overscrupnlons 
as  to  their  mercantile  honesty  in  small  trans- 
actions, but  in  large  dealings  exhibiting  that 
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regard  for  cliaraeter  in  the  fulfllment  of  Uieir 
obligations  which  extensive  commercial  en- 
gagementa  usually  produoe.  The  inland  oom- 
meroe  of  China  is  undoubtedly  of  stupendous 
dimensions.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is 
a  greater  amount  of  tonn^e  belon^ng  to  the 
ChiDese  than  to  all  otber  nations  combined. 
Myriads  of  freight  boats  are  constantly  plying 
upon  the  gigantic  network  of  natui-al  and  arti- 
tieial  water  communications.  To  obtain  aocn- 
Tuta  statistical  tables  on  the  value  of  the  inland 
commerce  is  impossible.  The  principal  artaclea 
of  export  ai-e  tea,  raw  silt  and  silk  goods,  straw 
goods,  mats,  porcelain  and  lacquered  ware,  fire 
crackers,  fans,  sweetmeats,  rattan,  grass  cloth, 
vegetable  tallow,  pictures,  and  others  which 
singly  form  only  trifling  items  in  the  trade, 
while  their  aggregate  value  is  considerable. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  are  opium, 
longcloths,  domestics  and  sheatinga,  ginseng, 
tin,  lead,  iron  in  the  form  of  bai-s,  rods,  and 
hoops,  woollen  goods,  asd  petrolenm.  'IVIpang, 
birds'  nests,  shai-ks'  fins,  and  fish  maws  are 
imported  aa  articles  of  food  ft-om  the  Indian 
archipelago;  precious  stones  and  pearls  from 
India  or  central  Asia,  Ehinoceros  horns  are 
brought  from  Burmah  and  Sumatra.  Gold 
and  silver  thread  is  lai-gely  imported  for  em- 
broidery. The  importation  of  metals  has 
steadily  increased  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
trade.  Fme  fnrs  are  chiefly  brought  from 
Mantohooria  and  Siberia.  Among  the  most 
salable  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  are 
umbrellas,  needles,  clocks  and  watches,  che^ 
jewelry,  telescopes,  cuHery,  snufi",  corks,  glass 
ware,  lamps,  and  chandeliers.  Up  to  1842 
Canton  was  the  only  port  open  to  Europeans, 
and  the  intercourse  was  carried  on  through 
mercantile  companies  who  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade.  Since  then  four  other  ports,  Amoy, 
Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  have  been 
made  available  to  Europeans  and  Americans, 
and  nine  additional  ports  were  added  to  the  list 
by  the  treaties  negotiated  at  Tients  ji  in  June, 
1838.  Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  belonging 
to  foreigners  are  admitted  to  the  coasting  trade 
apd  upon  the  Yangfse  river,  but  they  are  al- 
lowed to  visit  only  the  ports  named  in  the  ti'ea- 
ties.  Foreigners  can  acquire  land  and  houses 
at  the  ports,  and  may  travel  in  the  Interior  for 
purposes  of  pleasure  or  for  trade,  but  must  use 
the  conveyances  of  the  country.  Produce  may 
he  brought  fi'om  the  interior  by  paying  at  the 
port  of  destination  a  duty  which  is  equal  fo 
one  half  the  duty  upon  esportation.  This  half 
duty  is  a  commutation  of  the  native  levies 
exacted  in  the  several  provinces,  and  comprises 
a  part  of  the  provincial  revenue.  Foreign  mer- 
chandise may  be  seat  into  the  interior  under  a 
similar  ayatem.  Opium  can  be  brought  to  the 
ports  by  foreigners,  but  cannot  be  transported 
into  the  interior  by  them  or  by  their  agents, 
and  after  leaving  the  port«  is  snbject  to  such 
duties  as  the  authorities  may  see  fit  to  impose. 
Ail  duties  upon  goods  or  produce  imported  or 
exported  by  foreigners  are  fixed  by  treaty  stipu- 
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lations  between  China  and  foreign  powers,  and 
cannot  be  varied  without  the  consent  of  the 
latter.  Foreigners  are  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Chinese  government  and  made 
subject  to  the  functionaries  of  their  respective 
states,  but  may  be  arrested  by  the  native  au- 
thorities. At  most  of  the  ports  districts  ai'e 
set  apart  for  their  residence,  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  ratablisli  their  own  regulations  for 
the  police,  sanitary,  and  other  control  of  their 
settlements.  Shanghai  is  considered  by  its  rcM- 
denta  a  "model  settiement."  It  supports  a 
considerable  police  force,  and  maintains  order 
among  about  5,000  foi-eigu  and  T0,000  native 
residents.  It  has  many  of  the  attributes  of  a 
free  city.  The  telegraph  has  been  completed 
to  Shanghai  by  two  routes,  tiia  India  and  Singa- 
pore, and  via  Siberia  and  Japan.  Some  short 
local  lines  are  working  in  the  foreign  settle- 
ment at  Shanghai,  and  their  operations  are  be- 
coming familiar  to  the  Chinese,  who  are  evin- 
cing a  disposition  to  introduce  tliem  through- 
out the  empire.  No  foreign  machinery  has 
been  used  in  the  mines  of  China,  and  their 
processes  of  extracting  ores  and  of  smelting 
and  working  them  are  rude.  The  revenues 
derived  from  tlie  trade  conducted  in  foreign 
bottoms  are  collected  by  customs  authorities, 
conMsting  of  foreigners  and  natives,  the  former 
controlling.  This  system  was  introduced  at 
Shanghai  in  18S6,  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
corruption  of  the  native  customs  officera,  and 
has  extended  to  all  the  ports  where  foreigners 
are  concerned.  Mr.  Robert  Hart  is  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  system,  and  is  credited  with 
being  an  adviser  of  the  government  in  all  its 
affairs  with  western  states.  That  official  de- 
serves credit  for  having  so  managed  his  trust 
as  to  consult  the  rights  of  people  of  all  na- 
tionalities, and  to  build  up  one  of  the  most 
efficient  customs  establishments  in  the  world. 
The  establishment  of  lighthouses  on  the  coast 
is  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Hart^  His  subordinates  at 
the  ports  have  been  carefully  chosen,  and  their 
annual  contributions  to  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion regarding  their  several  districts  are  print- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  customs  department. 
The  matter  printed  already  amounts  to  a  con- 
siderable mass.  Medical  officers  are  employed 
at  the  several  customs  agencies,  and  their  re- 
ports are  also  published.  There  are  no  char- 
tered banks  in  China.  Private  banks  are  nu- 
merous. Insurance  companies  are  imknown 
among  the  natives,  but  foreign  companies  at 
the  open  ports  receive  support  from  the  native 
merchants.  Paper  money,  formerly  issued  in 
immense  quantities,  is  now  almost  nnknown  as 
a  general  circulating  medium,  excepting  in  the 
northern  provinces.  Loan  offices  and  pawn- 
brokers' shops  are  numerous.  Thelegal  inter- 
est allowed  on  small  loans  is  3  per  cent,  per 
month,  hut  among  business  men  10  or  16  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  the  usual  rate.  The  mone- 
tary system  is  arranged  on  the  principle  of 
weight,  and  the  foreign  names  taet,  maee,  com- 
dareen,  and  cash  are  applied  to  the  divisions, 
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though  the  cash  (t»im)  is  the  only  native  coin 
now  cnirenf,  while  Mexican  dollars  are  em- 
ployed OS  a  oommeroial  medium  along  the 
coast  The  tael  (eqiial  to  10  mace,  or  100 
candareens,  or  1,000  cash)  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  At  Shanghai  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  Mexican  dollar  is  esteemed  -^^^^  of 
a  tael,  Tliis  would  make  the  tael  about  fl  39 
Mesioan.  The  market  value  of  the  Meiican 
dollar  fluctuates  from  -72  to  '82 ;  an  average 
value  ia  ahout  '75.  The  Oarolus  dollar,  for- 
merly much  used,  passed  for  a  considerable 
period  as  the  equivaleut  of  the  tael.  It  is  now 
seldom  seen  in  China.  The  native  bullion  is 
called  gycee,  and  tlie  ingots  weigh  from  5  to  60 
taels.  The  tael  (liang),  catty  (Mn),  and  peoul 
(ton)  are  the  weights  commonly  employed. 
The  catty  is  IJ  lb.  avoirdupois,  the  tael  IJ 
oz.,  and  the  pecull33J-lbs.  Of  long  measures, 
the  ehih  or  foot  is  the  unit  of  length  (according 
to  the  tariff,  14'1  inches  English).  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  10  tgmt,  and  each  Uun  into  10  /cm. 
The  decimal  division  runs  through  nearly  all 
the  Chinese  weights  and  measures.  The  Chi- 
nese mile  (li)  is  0'35T6  of  the  statute  mile. 
The  land  measures  are  the  mau,  Jun  (^  of  the 
mau),  U  (-^  fun),  and  hau  (^V  li)-  The  uau(j 
man  is  about  7,000  square  feet;  lOOmaumakea 
Hng. — The  following  tables  eahibit  the  trade 
of  China  with  the  countries  named  for  the  jear 
1871,  the  values  being  expressed  in  Shanghai 
taeb  (1  tael  equals  about  $1  40  gold).  They 
are  taken  from  reports  published  by  Mr.  Hai-t, 
and  show  the  trade  carried  on  under  foreign 
flags  at  the  open  or  treaty  ports.  No  accurate 
exhibit  of  the  trade  of  China  can  be  made  in 
the  absence  of  data  regarding  that  of  Hong 
Kong,  or  that  carried  on  with  Hong  Kong 
under  the  native  flag.  It  shonld  be  mentioned 
also  that  Hong  Kong  produces  nothing  and 
consumes  but  little,  and  that  the  merchandise 
exchanged  with  the  colony  comes  from  or  ia 
destined  for  Great  Britain,  America,  India,  the 
Straits,  &c. 


Great  Britain 

UdogKoag. 

Uiiit(^gtiit«('.!!!"!;! 

ContJneDi  of  EoK^e, . . 

Siberii  aaTBussls' ii 

Kkkhtfl 

Kngomre  Bud  Stialts.. 
Bagdii  (Odessa) 

Coditn  OhiJifl  - 
BrItlBh  Ohumel 

Amov  Vrovhteea... . . , 

fiew  Zealand 

South  Ameriu. ....... 

BonthAMoi 

LesB  ref  sports ....... 

Total 


39,1B2.S63 

30,»23,IU3 
Ml,105 


lU&SM 
SB,7M> 
27,041 
2MM 


WooUeD  goods 
Bsw  cotton 


BUk.  raw  and  thrown 
"    coareo  and  «ild 

^    mannfiu^^red  but  ud 


Tei,tiltFk 
SIT 


POUTS 

top™. 

E.p.,^ 

NcBLhwang 

m.m 

14.1.0«fi 

fZT. 

2.977,262 

12.]l)B,ei3 

Canton 

B«Exports  fiwQ  Bbangh^ . . . 

Total  reSxportB 

8,354,618 

Net  total  ciporta 

18.190,093 

The  aggregate  number  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances of  foreign  vessels  at  the  treaty  ports 
in  1871  was  14,963 ;  total  tonnage,  7,381,557. 
Of  the  vessels  7,160,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,330,- 
881,  were  British;  4,600,  of  3,187,643  tons, 
were  American;  and  1,480,  of  438,747  tons, 
were  German.— The  Chinese  exhibit  but  little 
disposition  to  emigrate,  and  considering  the  vast 
poptilation  of  the  empire  but  few  are  found 
ontside  of  its  borders.  The  migration  to  Java, 
8iam,  and  the  strwta  of  Malacca  has  extended 


iarly  all  Dt  this  oxcesB  ultimat^  re 
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over  a  considerable  period.  Tlie  producing  class 
in  Java  is  largely  Chinese,  and  it  is  stated  that 
tlwy  Gompose  one  third  of  tJie  population,  of 
Bangkok  in  Siam.  In  Mantchoona  the  Chinese 
element  is  so  great  that  the  language  of  the 
country  is  dying  out.  In  Mongolia  the  "labors 
of  the  Chinese  farmers  8t«al  forward  like  a 
snake  in  the  gi-ass."  Ohineae  traders  find  their 
way  to  the  great  marts  of  central  Asia.  Emi- 
gration to  distant  countries  by  the  way  of  the 
sea  has  been  opened  within  the  last  25  years. 
The  greatest  flow  has  been  to  the  Paoiflo  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  nest  after  fliat  to 
Australia.  This  emigration  has  been  perfectly 
voluntary  in  its  character.  That  to  Pern  and 
the  West  Indies  has  been  promoted  by  for- 
eigners and  attended  with  horrors  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  those  of  the  African  slave  trade.  It  is 
sdd  that  a  ship  has  been  burned  oif  the  Chinese 
9t  each  year  for  a  considerable  period  by  the 


coolies  on  board,  who  have  preferred  to  meet 
death  in  this  manner  to  being  carried  into  a 
condition  of  slavery.  The  history  of  the  race 
and  their  timid  character  indicate  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  fear  that  they  will  come 
to  this  country  in  great  numbers.  Efforts  to 
introduce  them  into  the  southern  states  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  As  laborers  they  are  less 
vigorous  than  the  negroes;  and  as  the  latter 
possess  political  ^ower,  they  are  likely  to  use 
it  against  the  Ohmaman  if  he  becomes  a  com- 
petitor in  the  labor  market.  The  Ohinese 
who  have  gone  to  the  regions  near  China  have 
settled  in  them  with  their  families ;  bnt  those 
who  have  come  to  this  country  do  not  seem  to 
regard  it  as  a  permanent  abode,  and  they  even 
send  back  to  the  mother  land  the  bones  of 
those  who  die.  As  a  laborer,  the  Chinaman, 
though  lacking  vigor,  is  constant,  and  he  brings 
to  his  labors  an  element  of  intelligenc-e  which 
produces  good  results.  Those  who  worked  on 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad  were  skilfully  man- 
aged and  pronounoed  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  following  table,  which  exIiibitB  the  Ohinese 
immigratjon  into  the  United  States  to  June  30, 
1873,  is  compiled  from  the  repoi-ts  of  the  bureau 
of  statistics,  except  for  thepcriod  prior  to  1866, 
for  which  the  figures  are  taken  from  a  letter 
of  Daniel  Cleveland  of  San  Francisco,  published 
in  the  "United  States  Diplomatic  Correspon- 
dence" for  1868: 


ing  to  the  census  of  1870,  contained  63,199 
Chinese,  of  whom  only  4,666  were  females. 
In  British  Columbia  there  were  1,548  in  ISTl. 
Victoria  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Ohinese  in  Australia,  and  in  that  colony  they 
numbered  17,705  in  1871.  (See  Cooly.)— 
no  country  of  tlie  world  is  education  held 
higher  honor  than  in  China.  Though  the 
government  fosters  it  only  by  making  it  the 
road  to  distinction  and  by  supporting  the  vari- 
ous examinations  (kio-hingX  the  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  a  greater 
leas  degree  of  proficiency,  is  all  but  univer- 
.  Bnt  as  there  is  no  ^phabet  in  the  lan- 
goage,  and  words  are  represented  by  what  may 
'  termed  arbitrary  symbols,  the  written  lan- 
ige  is  one  of  which  more  or  less  may  he 
acquired,  and  a  certun  mastery  of  it  does  not 
presuppose  the  mastery  of  the  whole.  Thus  a 
merchant  may  know  the  symbols  for  the  articles 
which  he  sella  and  the  nnmerals,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  keep  his  accounts,  and  yet  have  no 
ability  to  read  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
book.  The  number  of  adult  males  wlio  can 
rend  the  classical  books  with  readiness  is  prob- 
ably not  more  than  three  in  a  hundred;  of 
women,  one  in  a  thousand.  The  quality  of  the 
knowledge  dispensed  in  Chinese  schools  must 
not  of  course  be  judged  by  the  requirements 
of  western  nations.  There  are  four  literary 
degrees,  the  first  of  which  is  called  liu-tsai 
(flowering  talent),  corresponding  to  the  bache- 
lorship of  arts ;  the  second  ha-jin,  or  licen- 
tiate; the  third  (sm-ss^,  or  doctor ;  the  fourth 
iaa-tin,  or  member  of  the  imperial  academy. 
The  esaminations  which  the  aspirants  to  pub- 
lic honors  have  to  pass  are  very  severe.  Bri- 
bery is  sometimes,  but  it  is  believed  rarely, 
practised  to  attain  the  degrees.  The  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  are  numbered  by  hundreds 
of  thousands ;  they  get  employment  as  school 
teachers,  notaries,  clerks,  letter  writers,  &c. 
Literary  attainments  are  considered  creditable 
to  women,  and  the  number  of  authoresses  is 
by  no  means  small  Piinted  books  are  cheaper 
in  China  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the 
clumsiness  of  the  printing  apparatus.  Knowl- 
edge centres  in  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the 
apliorisms  of  the  classics.  Sir  John  Davis 
justiy  compares  the  state  of  the  sciences  among 
them  with  their  condition  in  Europe  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  inductive  mode  of  in- 
vestigation. In  mathematics  they  have  made 
some  progress  since  they  became  acquainted 
with  European  mathematical  works.  Astrono- 
my has  not  yet  been  emancipated  from  astrolo- 
gy. Their  geographical  knowledge  is  mainly 
limited  to  their  own  country,  though  recently 
some  Chinese  scholars  have  adopted  more  cor- 
rect ideas  on  this  subject.  A  school  known  as 
the  nniveraty  of  Peking  was  established  in 
1868,  for  the  pui'pose  of  instructing  Chinese 
youth  in  the  various  branches  of  western 
knowledge.  The  teachers  are  from  different 
countries.  The  university  has  enconntered 
many  difficulties,  and  as  yet  is  hardly  worthy 
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to  tie  dignified  by  the  name.  It  however  con- 
tains tlie  elements  of  uaefnlness,  and  will  not 
be  neglected  by  the  representatives  of  western 
stat«8  at  the  capital.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
missionaries  have  established  no  fewer  than  25 
considerable  schools,  one  of  which,  at  Shanghai, 
numbers  over  300  pupils.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries are  doing  much  work  of  this  sort. 
In  1872  the  government  sent  30  students  to 
the  United  States,  and  SO  more  are  to  come 
eacli  year  for  the  succeeding  fonr  years,  in  all 
150.  They  are  to  be  tlioroughly  educated  in 
special  branches,  and  are  promised  official  em- 
ployinent  on  their  return  to  China.  A  sum  of 
about  $2,000,000  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  mismon.  In  the  fine  arts,  the 
festlietical  feeling  of  the  Chinese  has  been  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  so  peculiar  as  to  defy  all 
direct  comparison  with  Christian  art.  While 
the  skilful  workmanship  in  sculpture,  paintings, 
aJid  architecture  may  justly  be  admired,  the 
designs  are  mostly  grotesqne  and  incongruous. 
Ho  higher  standard  seems  to  exist  than  mere 
mechanical  skill;  there  is  scarcely  any  vestige 
of  an  effort  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  truly 
beautiflil  and  sublime.  Chinese  artists  are  able 
to  copy  Enropean  works  with  admirable  ac- 
curacy, but  they  do  not  appreciate  them,  or 
consider  them  as  models  worthy  of  imitation. 
In  landscape  gardening  they  excel,  but  their 
angular  predilection  for  dwarfish  and  stunted 
forms  mare  the  effect  of  their  designs.  Tlieir 
music  is  painfiilly  discordant  to  cultivated 
ears.  They  have  a  great  many  stringed  and 
wind  instruments,  besides  drums,  bells,  &o, ; 
but  of  accord,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  melody 
they  have  no  adequate  conception.  "The 
gong  is  the  type  of  Chinese  music :  a  crashing 
harangue  of  rapid  blows  upon  it,  with  a  rat- 
tling accompaniment  of  small  dmrns,  and  a 
crackling  symphony  of  shrill  notes  from  the 
clarinet  and  cymbal,  constitute  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  their  musical  nerformanoes.  Their 
vocal  music  is  generally  on  a  high  falset- 
to key,  somewljere  between  a  squeal  and 
a  soream."  Dancing  they  set  down  as  a 
branch  of  the  dramatic  art.  How  Europeans 
or  Americans  can  enjoy  dancing  themselves 
instead  of  having  it  done  by  profes^onals 
is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  tlie  Chinese 
mind.  The  drama  is  very  popular  among 
all  classes  of  Chinese  society,  but  officials 
are  not  permitted  to  witness  theatrical  per- 
formances because  of  the  vulgarity  and  ob- 
scenity by  which  the  plays  are  sometimes, 
though  not  generally,  cliaracterized.  The  ac- 
tors are  not  respected.  Women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  appear  on  the  stage;  tlieir  parts  are 
played  by  beardless  youths  or  eunuchs.  Only 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  ar* 
permanent  theatres  to  be  found.  The  lowei 
classes  are  very  fond  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, and,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  there  is  n< 
shorter  road  to  popularity  than  the  famish- 
ing of  gratuitous  performances  to  the  people.— 
Indifference  to  religious  matters  is  a  prominent 


national  trait  of  character.  They  have  not 
even  a  general  term  corresponding  to  the  word 
reli^on ;  ktao,  the  word  that  comes  nearest  to 
it,  meaning  only  doctrine  or  creed.  The  lower 
classes  are  mostly  professors  of  an  adulterated 
kind  of  Buddhism,  which  in  the  lapse  of  time 
has  sunk  to  coarse  paganism  and  idolatry.  The 
priests  of  this  profession,  over  1,000,000  in 
number,  are  for  the  greatest  part  ignorant  and 
have  no  great  reputation  for  ■virtue.  They  beg 
around  tlie  country  and  live  in  monasteries. 
The  higher  classes  are  either  believers  in  the 
doctrines  of  Oonfucins,  or  in  those  of  the  phi- 
losopher Lao-tse.  These  are  scarcely  more 
than  systems  of  moral  philosophy  clothed  in  a 
fantastical  symtioiism.  ThusCoufucius  teaches 
that  from  the  original  substance  (Tai-ki)  two 
principles  emanate:  Yang,  the  principle  of 
perfection,    of  the    heavenly,    of  light    and 

warmth,  the  masculine,  symbolized  by ; 

and  Yin,  the  feminine  principle,  or  that  of  im- 
perfection, of  the  terrestrial,  of  darkness  and 
ctild,  symbolized  by .  By  the  combina- 
tion of  these  symbob  four  images  {az'siang) 


combination  result  eight  signs  (Jcua),viz. :  ■ 

heaven,    ■         '    moistness, fire,   ■ 

winds,  ^-^  water,  ==  mountains,  ^^E 
thunder,  ='^  earth.  By  the  aid  of  these 
symbols,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  Con- 
fucius describes  the  universe,  and,  making  thein 
to  correspond  with  mora)  and  mental  proper- 
ties, constructs  an  ethical  system,  scarcely  to 
be  styled  a  religion,  Lao-tee  (born  604  B.  C, 
64ye8r8  before  Confucius)  founded  the  religion 
of  the  Tao  (supreme  reason),  which,  according 
to  him,  is  anterior  to  and  the  source  of  the  di- 
vinities (Ki,  Hi,  Kuei)  and  all  material  forms. 
Like  Zeno,  he  recommends  retirement  and 
contemplation  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
purifying  our  spiritual  nature.  The  professors 
of  this  religion  {Tao-ese,  usually  rendered  ra- 
tionalists) believe  in  the  existence  of  a  spirit- 
ual world,  in  spiritual  manifestations,  and  a 
migi-ation  of  souls.  There  are  1,500  temples 
devoted  to  Conflicins  attached  to  the  examina- 
tion halls.  The  priests  of  the  Tao  religion  live 
in  temples  and  small  communities  with  their 
families,  or  lead  a  wandering  life,  deriving  a 
precarious  livelihood  from  the  sale  of  charms. 
They  have  degenerated  very  much,  and  are 
commonly  looked  upon  as  ignorant  cheats  or 
jugglers.  The  Buddhists,  or  the  followers  of 
Fo,  have  the  largest  number  of  temples,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  offer  their  prayers 
in  any  temple  indiserimmately,  and  aro  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  diversities  of  religious 
denominations.  "Buddhism  in  China,"  says 
Dr.  Morrison,  "  is  decried  by  the  learned, 
laughed  at  by  the  profligate,  yet  followed  by 
all."  H"o  religion  is  taught  in  the  common 
schools.  The  one  creed  upon  which  all  agree 
is  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors.  The  Tai- 
ping  insurgents  attempted  to  fonud  a  new  re- 
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lifflon,  whicli  was  a  curious  mistore  of  the 
omest  Chinese  religion  and  Christian  doctrines , 
it  recognized  divine  revelation  as  still  contmu 
ing;  its  professors  were  fanatical  and  intoler- 
ant propagandists.  Christianitj  appears  to 
have  found  adherents  in  China  at  an  early 
date.  It  is  certain  that  the  Nestoriaus  had 
tlonrishing  missions  which  began  in  the  Ttli 
oentnry,  and  certainly  existed  till  1330,  when 
they  were  reported  to  number  about  30,000 
souls.  The  first  Roman  Oatholie  mission  was 
established  by  Johannes  de  Monte  Oorvino. 
He  was  made  archbishop  by  Pope  Clement  V. 
in  1305,  and  seven  snfiVagan  bishops  were  sent 
to  his  assistance.  After  the  final  establishment 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  the  Catholics  or  the  ITeatoriaBS.  The  Oath- 
olio  missions  were  reestablished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  oentmy,  oliiefly  by  Jesuits, 
and  have  been  mdnt^ned  ever  smce,  but  with 
vai-ying  sncoess  and  influence.  The  Koman 
Catholic  popnlation  of  China  is  estimated  by 
Hue  at  TOO,O0O.  The  estimates  of  other  Cath- 
olic missionaries  vary  ft-om  400, 000  to  1,000,000. 
Since  the  treaty  with  France  of  1858  the 
Catholic  coi^regations  have  received  large  ac- 
cessions, and  the  chnrch  property  has  l>een 
greatly  increased,  chiefly  by  tiie  recovery  of 
estates  previously  seized  by  the  government  or 
lapsed  throngh  the  hostility  of  the  people.  At 
the  close  of  1872  there  were  in  China  proper 
S6  vicariates  apostolic  and  three  prefectures 
apostolic,  and  in  Chinese  dependencies  three 
vioai'iates.  The  first  Protestant  mission  was 
begun  in  160T  by  the  London  missionary  so- 
cietjj  since  when  a  number  of  other  societies, 
English,  American,  and  German,  have  sent  ont 
missionaries.  The  Protestant  missions  have 
been  confined  until  lately  to  the  open  ports. 
In  1869  they  had  an  ^gi-egate  membei-ship  of 
5,634.  A  mission  of  the  Greek  church  was 
established  under  Peter  the  Great,  and  in  1872 
numbered  a  few  hundred  converts.  The  Mo- 
hammedans number  many  millions ;  there  are 
at  least  200,000  in  Feting  alone.— The  form  of 
government  is  monarchical,  bnt  not  despoticai, 
since  the  emperor  is  bound  by  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  and  could  scarcely  without  danger 
disregard  the  advice  or  remonstrances  of  his 
ministers  or  the  boards  of  administration.  The 
otBcial  title  of  the  emperor  is  hwang-ti,  auto- 
crat, as  nearly  as  it  can  be  translated.  His  real 
name  is  never  used  while  he  lives,  bnt  the 
period  of  his  reign  has  a  special  name  expres- 
sive of  its  character  and  tendencies.  The  em- 
peror designates  himself  by  the  terms  hua-jin, 
the  solitary  or  unequalled  man,  and  /caa-Mvn, 
tiie  solitary  prince.  His  throne  is  called  "the 
dragon's  throne."  Like  all  oriental  princes, 
his  person  is  venerated  in  an  extreme  man- 
ner. He  never  appears  in  public  unless  pre- 
ceded by  alarge  bodyguard.  His  courtiers  and 
chamberlains  are  for  the  most  part  eunuchs,  of 
whom  perhaps  1,000  are  connected  with  the 
palace.  He  has  one  legitimate  wife  (htcang- 
hffi,  empress),  two  wives  of  an  inferior  rank 
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(  fa-tkin,  queens),  and  a  great  number  of  con- 
cubmes.  The  emperor  makes  choice  of  his 
successor  from  among  the  sons  of  his  three 
wives  but  the  selection  remains  a  secret  until 
his  death.  The  daughters  are  married  to  Mon- 
golian or  Mantchoo  princes.  Every  succeed- 
ing generation  of  the  imperial  offspring  stands 
one  grade  lower  in  the  ranlts  of  nobility,  until 
at  the  seventh  remove  they  belong  to  the  peo- 

Ele  at  large,  but  are  governed  by  a  special 
oard  called  board  of  the  imperial  clan.  Only 
the  highest  classes  of  princes  ai'e  obliged  to  live 
at  court.  Besides  this  nobility  of  birth,  there 
is  a  personal  dignity  generally  connected  with 
official  rank,  to  which  every  one  has  access 
irrespective  of  birth.  The  five  ancient  degrees 
of  dignity  are  kung,  hati,  pe,  Ue,  and  naji,  some- 
times rendered  duke,  marquis,  eai'l,  viscount, 
and  baron.  The  mark  of  official  nobility  is  the 
peacock's  feather.  Titulai-  rank  is  sold  to  ambi- 
tious individuals,  in  the  same  manner  as  official 
tides,  such  aa  anlic  councillor,  secret  conncOlor, 
ifec,  in  some  German  states.  The  civil  manda- 
rins number  about  15,000,  the  military  about 
20,000.  Each  are  divided  into  nine  classes, 
and  rank  alike,  OiBcials  of  the  first  rank  wear 
a  ruby  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  hat;  those 
of  the  second  a  red  coral  button ;  those  of  the 
third  a  sapphire;  those  of  the  fourth  a  blue 
opaque  stone;  those  of  the  fifth  a  crystal; 
those  of  the  sisth  a  white  shell  button;  those 
of  the  seventh  one  of  plain  gold ;  those  of  the 
eighth  one  of  worked  gold;  and  those  of  the 
ninth  one  of  worked  silver.  There  are  addi- 
tional indications  of  rank  embroidered  on  the 
gai-ments  worn,  which  dilTer  in  the  civil  and 
military  grades.  The  administration  of  the 
imperial  government  is  complicated.  A  cabinet 
(nui-^u),  consisting  of  four  chief  chancellors 
and  a  number  of  assessors,  has  the  general 
superintendence  and  legislative  regulation  of 
the  country.  Two  of  the  members  of  this 
board  are  Mantchoos  and  two  Chinese.  The 
former  have  a  veto  upon  the  latter.  The  em- 
peror himself  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
labors  of  this  board.    Of  late  a  portion  of  its 

Sowers  has  been  vested  in  a  cabinet  council  of 
ve  members  only  (^an-ii-cftw),  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  ministry  of  western  natjons.  Its 
members  are  selected  by  the  emperor  from  the 
functionaries  of  thf  highest  rank.  The  duties 
of  tliese  supreme  councils  are  general,  com- 
prising matters  relating  to  all  departments  of 
the  government,  The  principal  executive 
bodies  under  them  are  the  six  boards  (l/ah-pu), 
viz. :  1 ,  board  of  civil  service  (li-pu) ;  3,  board 
of  revenue  (Im-pu) ;  3,  board  of  rit«s  {li-pu\ 
or  imperial  household,  court  matters,  and  di- 
plomacy; 4,  boardof  war  (p(n9'-j)u);  6,  board 
of  justice  (hing-pu),  performing  also  the  func- 
tions of  a  supreme  court  of  appeals  {ta-li-se)- 
6,  board  of  pobho  works  (kung-pu).     Each  de- 

Sartment  has  two  presidents,  four  vice  prea- 
ents  (one  half  Chinese,  the  other  Mantchoos), 
and  three  subordinate  grades  of  officers  (direc- 
tors, under-secretaries,  and  controllers),  braides 
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a  great  number  of  clerks  ;  but  no  board  is  en- 
tirely indepentlent  of  the  others  in  its  acts. 
An  institution  pecaiiar  to  China  is  the  censor- 
ate  (ttt-eka-j/ueTi,  4.  e.,  all-esaminii^  conrt), 
whose  duty  it  is  to  esamjae  ail  official  acts  of 
the  ministry  and  cabinet,  to  institute  inquiries, 
rfuse  objections  to  snci  measures  aa  they  deem 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  even  to  stop  them  entirely.  They  are 
bound  to  give  a  hearing  to  every  subject  who 
has  eansB  to  complain  of  any  aot  of  govern- 
ment. The  office,  in  its  practical  working,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  in  ancient  Rome,  and  may  be  considered 
a  substitute  for  popular  representation.  At 
least,  the  privilege  of  reproving  even  tlie  doings 
of  the  emperor  has  often  been  exercised  by  the 
censors  with  candor  and  plainness.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  vassal  states  and  foreign  affairs 
is  separate  from  that  of  the  empire  proper.  It 
is  intrusted  t«  the  U^an-yven,  usnaljy  called 
the  colonial  ofBce.  8ince  the  treaties  of  18Ii6 
a  separate  office  for  the  transaction  of  business 
with  the  western  states  has  been  estabUshed; 
it  is  known  as  the  tming-U  yamen.  The  prov- 
inces are  divided  into  prefectures  or  depart- 
ments (fu),  each  containing  an  average  popu- 
lation of  2,000,000;  the  prefectures  into  ais- 
tricts  (cAai-'u),  and  the  districts  into  hien  or 
sub-districts.  The  larger  provinces  are  ad- 
ministered each  by  a  governor  general  (tsung- 
£u)  or  viceroy,  while  of  the  lesser  ones  there  is 
but  one  viceroy-  for  two  or  three.  Each  prov- 
ince baa  besides  a  governor.  At  the  bead 
of  the  departments  are  intendanta  of  circuit, 
at  the  head  of  the  districts  magistrates,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  hien  petty  officers  who  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  order,  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  &e.  Special  imperial  commis- 
sioners (l-in-ehai)  are  constantly  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire  to  take  a  general  surveillance. 
Governors  general  are  appointed  for  three 
years;  their  powers  are  limited  by  those  of  a 
provincial  cabinet,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  military  commandant,  the  provincial  treas- 
urer, and  the  chief  justice  of  the  province. 
According  to  the  "Red  Book"  there  are  8 
governors  general,  15  governors,  19  treasurers 
(3  in  Eiangsu),  18  provincial  chief  justices,  17 
literary  chancellors,  15  miUtary  commandants, 
and  1,740  intendants  or  magistrates.  The 
number  of  petty  subordinate  officers  is  im- 
mense. The  whole  forms  the  most  stopendous 
bureaucracy  in  enstenee  The  municipal  gov 
emment  of  Peking  i"  a  part  of  the  general 
government.  All  fuHic  ofBcci  are  open  to 
those  who  have  been  sneccssfiil  m  the  hter 
ary  esammations,  without  any  distincti  n  of 
iDirth,  nationality,  or  creed  The  salaries  of 
all  public  officers  are  comparatively  low  and 
hence  corruption  prevails  among  them  While 
governors  general  sometimes  make  mdhons 
of  dollars  in  this  way  eien  the  pettiest 
subordinates  may  make  their  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Yeh,  being  questioned  how  much 
he  paid  to  his  secretanes,  replied  that  their 


salary  was  100  taels  ($140)  a  month,  but 
that  they  made  three  or  four  times  as  much 
by  perquimtes.  The  ordinary  salary  of  a  gov- 
ernor general  is  20,000  taels,  of  a  lieutenant 
governor  16,000,  of  a  treasurer  9,000,  of  a  pro- 
vincial chief  justice  6,000,  of  a  military  gover- 
nor 4,000,  of  a  general  2,400.  The  revenue  of 
the  central  government  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  foreigners  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  it  is  much  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
The  estimates  vary  from  $180,000,000  to  $440,- 
000,000,  and  even  the  latter  amount  would 
only  be  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  $1  for  every 
inhabitant.  The  tases  are  partly  paid  in  kind 
and  partly  in  money,  thousands  of  canal  boats 
being  constantly  employed  to  carry  the  rice 
and  grain  collected  from  the  farmers  to  Peking. 
According  to  Dr.  Medhurst,  $42,327,954  land 
taxes  in  money,  and  $12,692,871  in  grain,  are 
sent  to  Peking,  while  $38,273,500  in  money 
and  $105,889,707  in  grain  are  kept  in  the 
provinces.  This,  with  the  revenue  derived 
from  customs  and  transit  duties,  which  is  set 
down  by  Dr.  Medhurst  at  not  over  $1,974,- 
6G2,  would  f^ve  a  total  taxation  of  $200,958,- 
694.  But  tiiere  are  other  sources  of  revenue, 
such  as  the  duties  on  salt,  license  money, 
stamp  tax,  government  monopolies,  mining, 
pearl  flsliery,  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
&o.  China  has  no  public  debt.  Extra- 
ordinary sources  of  revenue,  resorted  to  when 
neces^ty  demands  it,  are  sales  of  office  and 
honors,  temporary  increase  of  duties,  and  con- 
tributions from  the  rich.  The  laws  of  China 
are  GoUeoted  into  a  general  code  {Ta  Uing  Uuh 
li,  i.  e.,  statutes  and  rescripts  of  the  great 

Eure  dynasty),  and  arranged  under  seven 
eads,  viz. :  general,  civil,  fiscal,  ritual,  milita- 
ry, and  criminal,  and  those  relating  to  public 
works.  In  theory  this  code  might  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sort  of  constitution  of  the  empire, 
but  in  practice  the  high  provincial  officers  fre- 
quently supersede  it  by  issuing  edicts  upon 
matters  that  have  been  provided  for  already 
by  law,  or  by  reviving  some  old  law,  or  by 
forced  and  arbitrary  application  of  existing 
laws  to  special  cases.  The  edicts  are  placarded 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  circulated  in  pamphlet  form.  How- 
ever excellent  many  of  the  written  laws  may 
be,  their  execution  is  by  no  means  such  as  to 
^ve  the  people  at  large  the  benefit  of  them. 
Innumerable  cases  of  judicial  murder,  extor- 
tion, and  crime  are  reported  in  the  Peking 
"  Gazette,"  and  the  code  rect^nizes  cases  of 
oppression  and  tyranny  in  which  open  rebel- 
lion of  the  subjects  against  the  officers  of  the 
government  would  be  justifiable.  The  cruelty 
of  the  tortures  by  which  the  ma^strates  some- 
times seek  to  obtain  confessions  almost  sur- 
passes belief.  The  treatment  of  prisoners, 
who  are  caged  like  wild  beasts,  is  barbarous 
in  the  extreme.  Flof^ng  (from  10  to  300 
blows),  transportation,  perpetual  banishment 
to  remote  provinces,  slavery  (hard  labor),  and 
death  ai-e  the  legal  punishments  of  crime;  im- 
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Erisonraent  is  regarded  only  as  a  corrective. 
>ecapitation  and  strangling  are  the  legal 
modes  of  executing  criminala,  the  more  cmel 
modes  of  qaartering,  flaying,  starving  to  death, 
&C.,  having  fallen  out  of  use  almost  entirety. 
It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  criminals  who 
nndei^o  the  penalty  of  deatli  is  not  one  half 
of  those  who  die  from  the  effects  of  torture 
and  imprisonment.  The  trials  are  held  in  pub- 
lic ;  they  are  brief  and  free  of  oost ;  no  ooun- 
ael  is  allowed  to  the  criminal.  Appeals  to  higher 
oonrts  are  frequently  resorted  to.  Sentences  of 
death  require  the  signature  of  the  emperor, 
but  this  form  is  dispensed  with  by  a  fiction  of 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  in  every  public 
office. — The  military  organization  is  very  de- 
fective. As  a  general  rule,  the  Chinese  hate 
war,  and  do  not  consider  superiority  in  mili- 
tary power  an  attribute  of  a  higher  order  of 
civilization,  though  they  esteem  personal  cour- 
i^e  and  praise  their  ancient  heroes  in  songs 
and  novels.  "  China  owes  her  advance  in 
numbers,  industry,  and  wealth  m«nly  to  her 


soldiers  in  time  of  peace  live  in  garrison 
in  the  large  cities;  they  are  poorly  paid,  and 
badly  armed  and  equipped.  There  is  nothing 
imposing  about  them  escopt  their  numbers. 
The  infantry  carry  matchlocks  of  the  clumsiest 
kind,  or  spears,  bows,  swords,  and  bucklers; 
the  cavalry,  helmets,  cuirflasea  of  quilted  and 
donbled  cotton  cloth,  covered  with  iron  plates 
or  braas  knobs,  bows  and  arrows,  and  shields 
of  strong  wickerwork.  The  artillery  have 
cannon  of  iron  and  brass  of  a  heavy  calibre, 
bnt  scarcely  know  how  to  use  them.  The  iin- 
gall,  a  kind  of  swivel  resting  on  a  tripod,  is 
the  most  effective  light  arm  the  Chinese  pos- 
sess. Of  late  years  the  government  has  shown 
a  disposition  to  adopt  the  weapons  and  the 
military  methods  of  western  states.  In  1860- 
-'81  Gen.  Ward,  an  American,  drilled  a  force 
of  3,G00  Chinese  after  the  foreign  style.  They 
were  armed  with  foreign  muskets,  and  dressed 
in  a  half-foreign  costume.  This  organization 
was  enlarged  under  Burgevin^  another  Amer- 
ican, and  Ool.  Gordon  of  the  British  army,  and 
was  very  successful  in  expelling  the  Tai-ping 
troops  from  the  province  of  Kiangsn.  Some 
French  officers  drilled  a  similar  force  in  the 
Ohekiang  province,  and  operated  agunst  the 
Tai-pings  with  like  success.  Arsenals,  so 
called,  have  been  established  at  Shanghd  and 
Foochow.  In  each  of  these  upward  of  1,000 
natives  are  employed  under  the  super vbion  of 
foreigners.  Firearms  of  all  kinds  are  successful- 
ly made,  and  each  establishment  has  built  and 
launclied  fonr  or  five  war  vessela,  some  of  them 
of  nearly  3,000  tons  burden.  The  want  of 
course  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  has  been  pro- 
verbiw,  yet  it  is  not  without  honorable  excep- 
tions. The  Tartar  garrison  of  the  Pei-ho  forts 
stood  their  ground  with  firmness  in  May,  1?"" 
and  there  were  many  instances  of  daring 
hibited  by  the  native  troops  during  the 
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ceeding  camptdgn.  Gen.  Ward  used  to  say 
that  he  eonld  take  his  disciplined  corps  where 
no  white  troops  would  go.  It  is  likely  that  in 
case  of  another  foreign  war  tlie  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, having  considerable  supplies  of  im- 
proved arms  and  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
methods  of  warfare,  would  be  able  to  make  a 
much  better  contest  than  heretofore.  A  French 


with  China  with  a  smaller  force  than  40,000 
men.  The  regular  army,  or  the  eight  banners 
of  Mantehoos,  consists  of  67,800,  or,  according 
to  De  Gnignes,  100,000  Mantehoos,  21^ 
Mongolian  Tartars,  and  37,000  Chinese.  The 
pay  of  a  foot  soldier  is  from  $3  to  $4  a  month, 
of  ahorsematt  about  $5.  The  green  banner, 
or  militia,  numbers  700,000  men,  mostly  farm- 
ers and  mechanics,  wholly  unfit  for  a  serious 
conflict.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  irreg- 
ular corps,  brining  the  total  nominal  figure 
of  the  armynp  to  1,330,000.  Of  so-called  for- 
tresses China  has  not  less  than  1,193,  but  only 
a  few  of  thorn  are  built  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner and  able  to  withstand  a  cannonade,  while 
the  rest  consist  merely  of  a  common  wall  and 


proper,  is  the  moat  gigantic  work  of  defence 
ever  erected  by  man.  It  was  originally  built 
us  a  bulwark  against  the  invasions  of  the  Tar- 
tars (215  B.  0.).  It  runs  from  a  point  on  the 
coast  of  Liautung,  lat.  40°  4'  N.,  Ion.  120°  2' 
E.,  in  a  westerly  direcUon,  to  the  Yellow 
river,  hi  lat.  39^°  N.  and  Ion.  lllf°E.:  thence 
to  lat.  37°  N.,  and  agiun  in  a  N.  W.  direction 
to  its  termination  in  Ion.  99°  E.  and  tat.  40° 
H". ;  making  21  degrees  of  longitude,  and  with 
its  windii^  a  length  of  1,350  or  1,500  m.  In 
some  places  it  is  a  simple  rampart,  in  others  a 
solid  foundation  of  granite,  while  the  eastern 
S'^'ction  has  a  height  of  fivm  IS  to  30  ft.,  and 
a  breadth  such  ^at  six  horsemen  may  ride 
abreast  on  it  There  are  brick  towers  upon  it 
at  diiFerent  intervals  about  40  ft.  high.  The 
navy  has  heretofore  consisted  of  1,951  war 
junks,  entirely  similar  to  trading  vessels,  and 
m  no  way  able  to  withstand  the  means  of  mod- 
em maritime  warfare.  The  whole  number  of 
vessels  of  the  fore^  style  now  (1878)  in  use 
as  war  vessels  is  about  30.  These  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  provincial  officers,  and 
are  supported  from  the  several  provincial  treas- 
uries. Foreigners  have  heretofore  been  em- 
ployed to  command  these  vessels,  and  to  supier- 
intend their  engines;  bntof  late  nearly  all  such 
have  been  disnussed.  It  is  auite  certain  that 
ttiey  wonld  in  case  of  war  fall  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  enemy,  and  form  a  source  of  danger 
rather  than  of  support  to  the  government. — 
The  history  of  China  dates  back  nearly  5,000 
year^  but  up  to  the  year  2207  B.  C.  it  bears  a 
mythical  character.  The  Chinese  myths  begin 
with  the  reign  of  the  Tien-hwang,  Tl-hwang, 
and  Yin-hwang  (the  celestial,  the  terrestrial, 
and  the  human  rulers).    After  them,  Fuh-hi, 
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who  ID  the  old  legend  appears  also  as  a  demi- 
god, became  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  empire 
(2852).  HeiasMdtohave  taught  thepeople cat- 
tle-raising and  writing ;  to  have  introduced  the 
divisions  of  the  ;ear,  the  institution  of  marriage, 
Sec. ;  and  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  200  years, 
after  a  reign  of  115  or,  as  some  accounts  say, 
164  years.  Hia  successor,  Shin-nung,  during  a 
reign  of  140  years,  introduced  agrionlture  and 
medical  science.  The  next  emperor,  Hwang-ti, 
is  believed  to  have  invented  weapons,  wagons, 
ships,  clocks,  and  musical  instruments,  and  to 
have  introduced  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 
His  third  successor,  Ti-kn,  established  schools, 
and  was  the  first  to  practise  polygamy.  In 
235T  his  son  Yan  ascended  the  throne,  and  it 
is  from  his  reign  that  the  regular  histori- 
cal records  (Shu-Ung)  begin.  A  great  flood 
which  occurred  in  hia  reign  has  been  consider- 
ed synchronous  and  identical  with  the  Noachic 
delage,  and  to  Yau  is  ascribed  the  merit  of 
having  successfully  battled  against  the  waters. 
His  reign  lasted  from  2351  to  2258,  during 
which  time  he  oi^anized  the  political  system 
of  the  country  on  a  firm  basis,  fostered  agri- 
culture, industty,  and  commerce,  built  canals, 
roads,  &c.  His  son  and  sncceasor,  Shun  (2355- 
2207),  ruled  in  the  same  spirit.  So  far,  if  the 
«id  traditions  are  to  be  relied  upon,  China  en- 
joyed a  golden  age  of  national  felicity.  The  he- 
ginning  of  the  later  hisfory  of  China  inaugurates 
ft  series  of  internal  broils,  revolutions,  wars,  and 
changes  of  dynasty.  The  immobility  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  prominent  char- 
acteristic of  China  does  not  appear  in  the  his- 
tory of  her  dynasties.  The  dynasty  of  Hia 
(2207-1767)  was  founded  by  Ynthe  Great,  who 
was  the  first  to  unite  supreme  ecclerfastical 
.  power  to  the  temporal  authority.  His  grand- 
son was  dethroned  by  a  popular  revolution  in 


ftivor  of  his  brother  Chung-kang,  who  held  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  vigorous  hand, 
Shan-kang  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  a  pe- 
riod of  war,  and  by  him  and  his  son  Ti-chn  the 
country  is  edd  to  have  been  well  governed. 
Thereafter  the  dynasty  degenerated  until  it  was 
expelled  by  a  poptdar  movement,  and  replaced 
by  the  dynasty  of  Bhang  or  Yin,  which  gave 
28  rulers  to  the  country  (1766-1123),  most  of 
them  vicious  and  cruel.  Tie  last  one,  Chowsin, 
terminated  his  miserable  career  in  the  same  way 
as  Sai'danapalus.  "Wn-wang,  the  general  who 
had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  him,  became 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Chow  and  the  re- 
generator of  the  empire.  His  dynasty  ruled  for 
a  period  of  873  years,  the  history  of  which  is  an 
almost  nninterrupted  catalogue  of  feuds,  rev- 
olutions, wars  with  the  Tai-tars,  usurpations  of 
princes  and  provincial  governors.  During  the 
reign  of  Li-wang  (571-^44),  the  principal  dis- 
ciple and  espoHnder  of  Confucius,  Meng-tse 
(Meneius)  was  bom.  Tlie  dynasty  of  Tsin 
(249-202)  restored  the  unity  of  the  empire  by 
resnbjecting  the  vassal  states  which  had  ob- 
tained independence  nnder  the  preceding  weak 
rulers.  Ching-wang  (246-210)  erected  the 
great  wall  for  the  protection  of  the  empire 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  kviang  or  emperor.  Under 
thennmeof  Tan-chi  hwang-fi,  he  is  celebrated 
as  the  national  hero  of  China.  In  order  to 
destroy  all  traditions  of  the  former  political  in- 
stitntions,  he  decreed  that  all  books  treating 
of  them  should  be  burned.  The  writings  of 
Oonfueius  and  Meneius  were  among  them,  a 
few  fragments  of  which  only  could  be  found 
afterward.  The  dynasty  of  the  Han  (206  B. 
0.  to  A.  D.  220)  gave  to  the  country  the  em- 
perors Wen-ti  (180  B.  C),  the  restorer  of  the 
ancient  literature ;  Wu-ti  (141),  a  great  patron  of 
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science  and  ai-t ;  Siuen-ti  (73),  who  subjected  the 
Tartar  country  as  far  as  the  Cuspian  aea ;  Ming- 
ti  (A.  D.  58-70),  under  whoae  reign  the  Bud- 
dhist priest  Ho-ahnng,  from  India,  introduced 
the  Bnddhist  creed,  while  the  apostle  Thomas 
is  believed  b;  the  Armenian  Chnstians  to  have 
been  in  China ;  and  Ho4i  (89-106),  who  intro- 
duced the  onltnre  of  the  grape.  About  A.  D. 
200  a  Eoman  embassy  is  SMd  to  have  come  to 
China,  From  220  to  360  the  empire  was  di- 
vided into  three  kingdoms,  which  were  reuni- 
ted by  Wn-li,  the  founder  of  the  second  dynasty 
of  the  Tsin  (300-420).  The  Tartars,  who  had 
been  kept  in  check  by  the  former  dynasty ,'now 
obtained  a  firm  footuold  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  where  they  established  an 
independent  kingdom  (386).  Four  dynasties 
(Sung,  Tae,  Liang,  and  Chin)  ruled  the  south- 
ern empire  till  590,  a  period  replete  with  do- 
mesUc  wars,  religious  dissensions,  and  palace 
revolutions.  In  590  the  prince  of  Sui,  having 
Bulgeoted  the  Tartar  kingdom,  conquered  also 
the  southern  empire  and  reunited  them.  He 
was  a  wise  ruler,  a  promoter  of  science,  educa- 
tion, industry,  and  commerce.  During  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Tang  (619-907)  Christianity  was 
preached  by  the  Dfeatorian,  Olopen  (636).  The 
emperor  Kow-tsung  extended  his  conquests  to 
the  boundaries  of  Persia.  His  son  Tai-tsung 
waa  the  Charlemagne  or  Haromi  al-Rashid 
of  China.  His  sueoesBors  became  abject  tools 
of  theh  eunuch  courtiers  (9th  century),  who 
were  destroyed  by  Ohow-tsung  (890),  but  too 
late  to  save  the  dynasty.  Once  more  the  em- 
pire was  torn  by  the  fends  of  contending  dy- 
nasties, and  the  Tartars,  whose  relation  to  the 
Chinese  empire  was  stiikingly  similar  to  that 
of  the  German  tribes  to  the  declining  Roman 
empire,  inci"eased  in  power  and  importance. 
Tai-tsu,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sung, 
and  his  successors  (960-1279),  under  whose 
reign  the  arts  and  sciences  nourished,  were 
unable  to  keep  the  Taitars  down.  They  were 
compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  one  ti'ibe  agtunst 
another,  but  were  in  tnm  assailed  by  their  al- 
lies, until  the  Mongolians  overran  the  empire. 
Genghis  Khan  advanced  on  Feking  in  1215. 
Kublai  Khan  (Ohinese,  She-Uu)  established  the 
first  Mongol  dynasty  in  China,  having  Peking 
as  the  capital  city  (1279-1368).  The  last  em- 
peror of  the  Snng  dynasty  drowned  himself 
and  family  near  Canton.  The  conquerors  did 
not  attempt  to  change  the  national  customs 
and  institutions,  but  favored  Buddhism.  Kublai 
conquered  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin.  In  his 
reign  the  European  traveller  Marco  Polo  came 
to  China.  In  1291  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  appeared  at  Peking.  In  1342  a 
famine  having  destroyed  18,000,000  people,  a 

Seneral  revolution  broke  out.  In  1858  a  Bud- 
hist  monk  of  low  birth,  Chu  Tnen-chaug,  as- 
sumed the  lead  of  the  revolution,  overthrew 
the  Mongolian  dynasty,  and  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  name  of  Hang-wu.  Hi: 
nasty  (Ming)  Insteil  2TB  years  (136S-1644),  and 
gave  to  the  country  16  rulers,  most  of  them 


efficient.  About  the  middle  of  the  IBth  cen- 
tho  Tartars  again  invaded  the  empire,  but 
were  repelled.  The  invasions  of  the  Mantchoos 
commenced  under  the  reign  of  Shi-tsnng  (1533- 
1567).  About  the  same  time  the  Portuguese 
began  to  trade  with  the  neighboring  islands. 
In  1683  the  Italian  Jesuit  Eicci  was  allowed 
to  preach  Christianity  in  China,  and  by  con- 
forming it  in  many  respects  with  the  traditions 
of  Confucius  he  made  many  converts,  even 
among  the  mandarins.  In  1604  the  Dutch 
sent  three  vessels  to  China,  but  were  not  ad- 
mitted. When,  in  J633,  they  tried  to  enter  the 
empire  by  force,  they  were  defeated ;  still  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  one 
of  the  Pescadore  islands,  which  they  afterward 
eschanged  for  Formosa.  In  1615  the  Man- 
tohoos,  exasperated  in  consequence  of  the  assas- 
sination, by  order  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  of 
their  king,  bad  commenced  hostilities,  and 
when  in  1635-'44the  empire  became  again  tlie 
theatre  of  bloody  internecine  wars,  they  took 
sides  with  the  defeated  imperial  party  against 
the  insurgent  usurper  Li-tse-ching,  deteated 
him,  entered  Peking,  and  procldmed  Shun-chi, 
the  youthful  son  of  their  own  king,  emperor  of 
China.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  present  Man- 
tchoo  dynasty,  which  hassueceeded  well  in  over- 
coming the  strong  national  antipathies  of  the 
Chinese.  In  1658  the  Dutch  were  once  more 
refused  admission,  while  the  Russians  were  al- 
lowed to  trade  with  the  northern  portion  of 
the  empire.  Shun-chi  was  educated  hy  the 
German  Jesuit  Adam  Schall,  who,  as  president 
of  the  board  of  mathematicians,  became  in  fact 
the  prime  minister.  In  1661  Kai^-lii  succeed- 
ed to  the  tlu'one.  He  conquered  Formosa  and 
Thibet,  improved  the  financial  condition  of  the 
government,  promoted  science  and  literature, 
established  scliools  and  colleges,  had  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  enjpire  surveyed  and 
mapped  by  Europeans,  and  restored  the  Chris- 
tian churches  to  the  missionaries  (1671).  Two 
Frenchmen,  Gerbillon  and  Bouvet,  wei-e  his 
favorite  advisers.  During  hisreign  the  city  of 
Pekingwas  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  when- 
according  to  native  accounts,  400,000  perished 
among  Uie  ruins.  Tung-ching  (1732-1736) 
expelled  the  missionaries  from  the  schools, 
in  consequence  of  his  suspicions  of  their  de- 
signs and  dislike  of  their  overbearing  conduct. 
His  son  Kien-lung  (1786-1796)  extended  his 
dominion  over  the  latest  portion  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  Although  in  general  jnst  and 
well  meaning  toward  his  subjects,  he  for  a 
time  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  requests  of  European  powers 
(Russia  excepted)  to  he  admitted  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  China.  His  successor 
Eia-kii^  (179G-1830),  a  voluptuous  and  cruel 
monarch,  was  unable  to  check  the  anarchy 
created  by  insurrectionary  movements  against 
his  tyrannical  rule.  In  1807  Mr.  MorrisoB, 
the  first  Protestant  miswonary,  came  to  Can- 
ton, translated  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  and  in 
coi^unction  with  Mr.  Milne  estabUshed  the 
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Anglo-Chineso  college  at  Malacca.  In  1830 
Tau-kwang  ascended  the  throne  (died  Feb.  34, 
1850).  TIio  most  important  event  of  Jiis  reign 
was  the  first  war  witli  Great  Britain,  known 
as  the  opium  war.  The  British,  having  sent 
an  unsacoessfQl  aommerciaJ  expedition  against 
China  as  early  as  1596,  did  not  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  that  country  until  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  An  embassy  which  they  sent  to  Pe- 
king in  1793  imder  Lord  Macartney  was  kindly 
received.  The  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  in 
1816  waa  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  The  refusal  was  probably  oc- 
casioned by  Lord  Amherst's  unwillingness  to 
perform  the  iotoie,  and  did  not  result  in  any 
interference  witli  the  course  of  trade.  Until 
1884  commercial  intercourse  was  conducted  by 
the  East  India  company.  In  that  year  their 
charter  ended,  and  Lord  Kapier  was  sent  out 
by  the  British  government  to  superintend  the 
trade.  He  endeavored  to  communicate  with 
tlie  viceroy  at  Canton  by  letter  and  on  terms 
of  equality.  This  was  refused,  and  led  to  the 
bringing  up  as  far  us  Whampoa  (12  miles  be- 
low Canton)  of  two  frigates,  which  received 
and  answered  the  fire  of  the  forts  attheBogue 
(Sept.  11,  1884).  On  Sept.  SI  Lord  Napier  re- 
ti™ltoMacao,  where  he  died  three  weeks  later. 
Alter  this  trade  was  carried  on  without  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  British  offi- 
cials till  1837  (April  13),  when  Oapt.  Elliot, 
the  British  commissioner,  went  to  Canton  un- 
der an  agreement  with  Uie  viceroy,  which  was 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  position  taien 
by  Loi-d  Napier,  and  acknowledgment  of 
Chinese  snperiority.  Capt.  Elliot  justified  his 
action  by  a  statement  tiiat  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  mer- 
chants were  in  a  precarious  condition.  This 
condition  arose  out  of  a  disoussion  as  to  whether 
the  trade  in  opium,  which  had  been  carried  on 
in  an  illicit  manner,  should  be  legalized,  and 
there  was  danger  that  the  government  would 
not  only  decide  the  question  nnfavorably,  but 
take  some  active  measures  to  pnt  down  the 
traffic.  Such  a  decision  was  subsequently 
reached,  and  in  the  antumn  of  1837  Capt. 
Elliot  was  directed  by  the  viceroy  to  drive 
away  the  opium  vessels,  and  to  notify  his  gov- 
ernment that  they  must  not  come  again.  The 
trade  went  on,  however,  under  gi'eater  or 
less  restrictions  and  difficulties,  nntif  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1839,  when  a  special  commis- 
sioner named  Lin  appeared  with  strenuous 
orders  to  thoroughly  suppress  it.  One  of  his 
first  steps  wag  to  demand  tlie  surrender  of  all 
opium.  This  order  was  complied  with,  and 
Lin  was  directed  by  his  government  to  destroy 
it.  The  whole  quantity,  20,291  chests,  valued 
at  about  $10,000,000,  was  placed  in  trenches, 
mised  with  lime,  and  sea  water  admitted,  a 
procedure  by  which  the  desired  result  was 
most  perfectly  accomplished.  This  measure 
did  not  however  suppress  the  trade.  More 
opium  arrived  and  was  sold  clandestinely.  In 
consequence  of  the  continued  irritation  and 


the  persistent  effbrts  of  the  commissioner  to 
suppress  the  traffic,  the  British  residents  were 
withdrawn  fi'om  Chiton,  and  afterward  from 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Macao,  and  on  Dec. 
6  trade  with  the  English  was  declared  at  an 
end.  These  circumstances  led  to  the  war  of 
1840-'4S,  known  as  the  opium  war.  The 
British  forces  appeared  off'  Macao  June  22, 
1840.  On  July  4  the  island  of  Chnsan,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Tangtse  river,  was  occupied. 
Simultaneously  the  poi'ts  of  Araoy  and  Ningpo, 
and  the  montiis  of  the  Min  and  Yang-tse 
rivere  were  blockaded.  •  The  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries proceeded  toward  Peking,  and  on 
Aug.  11  anchored  off  the  month  of  the  Pei-ho 
river.  The  Chinese  officer  Ki-shen  met  them 
there,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  discussion 
of  matters  at  issue  should  be  referred  to  Can- 
ton. Negotiations  were  continued  at  Canton 
as  arranged  for,  and  a  treaty  was  eff'ected.  It 
was  not  ratified  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  and 
on  Feb.  19  hostilities  were  resumed,  and  the 
British  fleet  moved  up  to  the  city  of  Canton. 
On  the  26th  the  Chinese  paid  a  ransom  of 
$6,000,000,  and  the  British  prepared  to  leave 
their  investing  lines.  The  evacuation  was 
very  soon  completed,  and  trade  was  reopened 
and  continued  throughout  the  war,  which  was 
prosecuted  in  the  north.  Amoy  was  captured 
on  Aug.  27,  Chusan  was  occupied  a  second 
time  on  Sept,  29,  and  Ningpo  on  Oct.  13.  Des- 
ultory operations  continued  throughout  the 
winter.  In  May,  1842,  Chapoo  was  captured, 
and  on  June  16  and  19  Woosung  and  Shanghai 
respectively  were  occupied.  In  the  latter  part 
of  July  Chinkiang  was  invested  and  captured, 
and  the  forces  moved  to  Nanking,  40  m,  be- 
yond Chinkiang.  The  native  authorities,  an- 
ticipating the  loss  of  their  ancient  capital  and 
thoroughly  humbled  by  the  events  of  the  war, 
sued  for  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  effected.  This 
treaty  provided  for :  1,  lasting  peace  between 
the  two  empires ;  2,  an  indemnity  from  China 
of  $21,000,000  ($12,000,000  being  for  expenses 
of  the  war,  $3,000,000  for  debts  due  British 
subjects,  and  $6,000,000  for  the  opium  de- 
stroyed) ;  3,  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 
chow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  be  opened  to 
trade;  4,  Hong  Eong  to  be  ceded  to  the 
queen ;  6,  British  prisoners  to  be  uncondition- 
ally released;  6,  Chinese  who  had  been  in 
British  service  to  be  held  guiltless;  7,  corre- 
spondence to  be  conducted  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity ;  8,  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  to  occupy 
Chnsan  and  Amoy  until  $G  000,000  should  be 
paid.  On  Feb.  24,  1844,  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing 
arrived  in  China  as  commisaoner  of  the  United 
States,  and  without  difficulty  he  negotiated  a 
treaty  which  was  signed  July  8,  1844,  at 
Wanghia  near  Canton.  A  treaty  with  France 
was  signed  Oct.  28. — The  relations  of  foreign 
states  with  China  moved  along  for  several 
years  with  varyii^  phases  of  tnendiiness  and 
hostility.  At  the  northern  ports  the  people 
were  generally  friendly.  At  Canton,  which 
had  been  spared  from  military  occupation  by 
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the  Britiah,  and  where  the  population  is  more  ' 
turbaknt  than  elsewhere  along  tJie  coast,  diffi- 
culties with  foreigners  were  continnallj  oconr- 
nng.  The  great  faot  npon  which  the  danger 
of  the  situation  depended  was  tkat  a  satisfac- 
tory hasia  of  imterconrse  had  not  been  reached. 
Foreigners,  coming  as  they  did  from  states  of 
advaDced  power  and  oiviliitation,  were  unwil- 
ling to  tate  up  an  inferior  poiution  hefore  tlie 
Chinese.  The  emperor  and  his  officials  claimed 
for  China  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  by  his  angnst  sufferance  alone  that 
interconrse  was  permitted.  Many  of  the  ofQ- 
cials  entertained  a  more  or  less  jast  sense  of 
the  intelligence  of  foreigners  and  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  commerce;  bnt 
Chinese  officials  are  invariably  time-servers, 
and  they  conld  not  enter  upon  the  task  of  en- 
lightening the  central  government.  At  length 
it  became  manifest  that  a  war  would  be  needed 
to  effect  more  satisfactory  relations.  The  pre- 
text for  military  operations  was  the  seizure  of 
the  Arrow,  a  vessel  of  Chinese  construction 
registered  in  Hong  Kong  under  a  colonial  ordi- 
nance. On  Oct.  8,  1856,  a  partj  of  Chinese 
■constabulary  boarded  this  craft,  tore  down  the 
British  flag,  and  carried  away  the  crew,  who 
were  Chinese.  Tlie  British  consul  informed 
the  viceroy  of  what  Lad  been  done,  and  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  men  and  a  disavowal 
of  the  act  of  the  constabulary.  The  viceroy  re- 
turned the  men,  but  refused  to  apolo^ze.  Fur- 
ther correspondence  ensued,  but  a  satisfactory 
result  was  not  obtained,  and  the  British  au- 
thorities proceeded  with,  such  force  as  was 
available  to  active  hostilities.  It  will  appear 
strange  to  the  reader  that  such  operations 
sliould  be  entered  upon  by  the  British  repre- 
sentatives without  reference  to  tike  home  gov- 
ernment. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  government  had  persistently 
refused  to  receive  on  terms  of  equality  the 
representatives  of  western  states,  and  that  the 
intercourse  of  foreign  officials  was  carried  on 
with  the  provincial  authorities.  There  was  no 
way  to  reach  the  imperial  govcrimient  except- 
ing through  these,  and  a  petty  war  with  them 
was  the  only  recourse  excepting  a  general  war 
with  the  empire.  During  the  preceding  years 
sincethe  establishment  of  relations  at  Nanliina, 
these  local  operations  had  not  been  infrequent, 
and  had  resulted  favorably  as  a  rule  without 
being  carried  further  than  a  mere  demonatra 
tion  of  force  and  of  a  determination  to  procure 
redress.  The  operations  of  the  Bntiih  force*" 
at  this  time  resulted  in  the  capture  ot  varioui 
forts  near  Canton.  The  viceroy,  so  far  from 
jieldmg  nnder  this  pressure,  appeared  disposed 
to  defy  British  power,  and  proceeded  to  offer 
a  reward  for  British  heads,  $80  at  first,  and 
afterward  flOO.  An  attempt  to  poison  resi- 
dents at  Hong  Kong  followed.  The  running 
warfare  thus  opened  was  kept  up  for  several 
months,  the  advantages  resting  with  the  Chi- 
nese rather  than  wil£  the  British.  Meanwhile 
the  atuation  was  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
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of  Great  Britain,  and  it  deter- 
mined to  secure  a  satisfactory  settlement,  at 
the  expense  if  necessary  of  a  second  war.  The 
French  government,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the 
difficulty  of  conducting  relations  with  China 
under  the  existing  system,  and  having  various 
grievances,  concluded  to  join  in  an  expedition 
intended  to  demand  satisfaction  and  to  enforce 
more  satisfactory  relations.  The  American 
and  Russian  governments  held  that  they  hod 
no  special  ground  for  compl^nt,  and,  while 
sendmg  out  special  uiinistei's,  gave  them  pacific 
instructions.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
American  envoy,  who  entered  upon  his  mis- 
don  witli  a  disposition  to  deprecate  the  conrse 
of  England  and  France,  felt  oonstrMned  at  a 
later  moment  to  admit  that  it  was  justified  by 
all  the  cironmstancea,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  wiser  for  his  country  to  unite  in  the  ef- 
fort to  effect  more  satisfactory  relations.  An 
expeditionary  force  left  England  in  the  spring 
of  1S57,  but  was  diverted  to  India  to  aid  in  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  a  portion  of  the  force  reached  Hong 
Kong,  and  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  support  of 
Baron  Gros,  the  French  commissioner,  was 
able  to  present  an  ultimatum  to  the  vice- 
roy. The  response  was  deemed  unsatisfactory. 
The  bombardment  of  Canton  by  the  allied 
British  and  French  forces  cororaenced  Dec. 
38,  and  the  city  was  occupied  the  nest  day. 
The  force  engaged  on  the  British  side  was 
about  5,000  men,  the  French  900.  Tho  com- 
bmed  losses  were  10  killed  and  100  wounded, 
Tlie  Chinese  loss  was  perhaps  350.  There  waa 
no  lack  of  disposition  to  hold  the  city  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  and  many  indications  of 
valor  on  their  part  were  shown.  The  speedy 
and  comparatively  bloodless  capture  of  a  city  of 
more  tlian  a  million  inhabitants,  in  tlaoe  of  their 
best  efforts  to  hold  it,  must  be  attributed  am- 
ply to  the  superior  organization,  armament,  and 
morale  of  the  attacWng  forces.  The  viceroy 
Yeh  was  detained  by  the  British  authorities. 
The  control  of  its  inhabitants  was  necessarily 
confided  to  tho  native  governor  nnder  the 
supervision  of  a  commission  of  British  and 
French  officers.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
notice  of  the  war  of  1840-'42  that  trade  with 
Canton  was  continued  while  military  opera- 
tions were  prosecuted  in  the  north.  So  in 
thii  instance  the  allies  while  holdiug  Canton 
pBrmitted  trade  to  take  its  usual  course.  The 
Bo^  eral  foreign  representatives  at  this  stage  of 
pioceedmRa  met  by  arrangement  at  Shanghai, 
and  united  in  a  request  to  the  government  at 
Peking  to  send  to  that  city  a  high  commission 
with  full  powers  to  discuss  the  situation,  and 
to  effect  more  liberal  treaties.  Responses  to 
these  several  letters  were  received  in  due 
course.  The  government,  so  far  ftom  acceding 
to  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
"ission,  declared  that  Yeh  had  been 
and  that  Hwang  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  and  eiyoined  the  sev- 
eral envoys  to  repdr  to  Canton,    The  latter 
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considered  the  response  an  satisfactory,  and  de- 
termined to  proceed  toward  Peking  witiiont 
delay.  The  advance  of  tlie  combined  fleet  of 
the  allies  and  of  the  Bnssians  and  Americans 
arrived  off  the  Pei-ho  abont  the  middle  of 
April,  JS58,  and  soon  afterward  the  envojs 
again  despatched  letters  to  the  government  re- 
qnesting  the  appointment  of  a  plenipotentiary. 
An  answer  was  received  to  these  riotes  indica- 
ting that  certain  officers  had  been  named  by  the 
government ;  bnt  as  it  did  not  appear  that 
they  possessed  full  powers,  the  envojs  declined 
to  communicate  with  them,  and  declared  their 
intention  to  proceed  toward  the  capital.  After 
a  delay  of  several  weeks,  the  allies  bombarded 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  and 
stormed  them.  The  Chinese  made  no  ade- 
qnate  resistance,  and  these  strongholds  were 
occupied  with  bat  few  casualties.  No  tJme 
was  lost  in  reaching  Tientsin,  50  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Here  the  envoys  were 
met  in  June  by  Kwei-liang  and  Ilwa-shuna, 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Chinese  government 
On  Uie  I4th  the  Russian  treaty  was  signed, 
and  on  the  I8th  the  American.  The  British 
treaty,  much  faller  in  its  scope,  was  signed  on 
the  15th,  just  15  years  after  the  trea^  of 
Nanking,  and  the  French  the  next  day.  These 
latter  treaties  stipulated  for  the  residence  of 
ministers  at  Peking,  for  the  opening  of  addi- 
tional ports,  for  travel  and  trade  under  restric- 
tions in  the  whole  empire,  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Yangtse  river,  and  for  the  settlement 
of  the  trajisit-dues  question.  Four  millions  of 
taels  (about  |5,500,000)  iudehinity  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  British  treaty,  and  a  smaller 
sum  in  the  French.  The  British  envoy,  taught 
by  experience  to  anticipate  evasions  by  the 
Chinese  government,  insisted  upon  the  ratifi- 
cation of  his  treaty  before  leaving  Tientsin, 
and  received  within  a  few  days  the  imperial 
decree.  It  contained  also  the  ratification  of 
the  otiber  treaties.  Treaties  of  amity  and  of 
commeree  were  thus  concluded,  bnt  the  very 
moment  when  elsewhere  diffloulties  would 
have  been  at  an  end,  was  signalized  by  hostile 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  native  troops  at 
Canton.  So  serious  were  these,  and  so  pecu- 
liar were  the  relations  of  foreign  states  with 
China,  that  Lord  Elgin  did  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
vise the  British  commander-in-chief  to  under- 
take at  that  point  vigorous  action,  "showing 
our  power  to  control  and  punish  the  braves. 
Mr.  Bruce,  afterward  Sir  Frederick  Bruce, 
was  appointed  by  the  British  government  min- 
ister to  China,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1859  proceeded  on  his  mission.  At  Hong 
Kong  he  was  met  hj  a  report  that  the  impe- 
rial government  was  hostile  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Lord  Elgin,  and  «as  raakmg  war- 
like preparations  at  the  month  of  the  Pei-ho. 
At  Shanghai  he  reeened  letters  from  the  im- 
perial commissioner  Kwei  hang  and  his  as- 
sociates urging  hhn  to  remam  m  that  city  for 
the  discussion  of  measures  winch  tliev  said  had 
been  left  undetermined  by  Lord  Elgm.    Mr. 


Bruce  believed  these  repreBentatlona  were  in^ 
tended  only  to  pTOCure  delays,  and  determined 
to  proceed  north  in  order  to  eschange  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty.  The  French  and 
American  ministers  were  met  by  similar  repre- 
sentations, and  regarded  them  in  the  same  way. 
On  arriving  off  the  month  of  the  Pei-ho  the 
river  was  found  to  be  well  fortified,  and  every 
incident  corroborated  the  information  received 
at  Hong  Kong  that  the  emperor  would  not  ac- 
cede to  the  espectations  of  the  envoys  without 
{iressure.  On  July  25  Mr,  Bruee  received  a 
etter  saying  that  the  imperial  commissioners 
had  been  recalled  from  Shanghai,  and  would 
be  directed  to  accompany  him  to  Peking.  As 
some  time  would  elapse  before  their  arrival, 
he  was  requested  to  wait  at  the  anchorage, 
and  informed  that  the  governor  general  would 
at  the  right  moment  go  to  his  vessel  and  con- 
duct him  to  the  month  of  the  Pehtang  river, 
a  small  stream  10  m.  N.  of  the  Pei-ho,  from 
whence  he  could  proceed  to  Peking  by  land. 
The  letter  was  considered  unsatisfactory,  as 
indicating  an  unusual  and  disagreeable  route 
to  the  capital,  and  because  the  name  of  her 
majesty  was  not  put  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  emperor.  Thereupon  Admiral  Hope,  in 
command  of  the  Britirfi  forces,  attempted  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Pei-ho,  hut  was  defeat- 
ed with  a  considerable  loss.  The  British  and 
French  miubters  retired  to  Shanghai  to  await 
instructions.  The  American  minister,  Mr. 
Ward,  whose  treaty  contained  no  essential 
clauses  not  embraced  in  Mr.  Cushing's  treaty 
of  1844,  concluded  to  proceed  by  the  route  in- 
dicated by  the  Chinese.  He  disembarked  with 
his  suite  at  Pehtang  on  July  30,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  the  rude  carts  of  the  country  to 
the  Pei-ho  above  Tientsin,  thence  in  boats  to 
Tungchow,  12  m.  below  Peking,  and  from 
tliat  point  to  Uie  capital  in  carts.  He  was  here 
treated  with  a  show  of  consideration,  but  was 
denied  an  interview  with  the  emperor  unless 
he  should  perform  the  hotovi,  and  finally  was 
obliged  to  eschange  the  ratifications  at  Peh- 
tang. Mr.  Ward  on  his  return  to  Shanghai 
informed  Mr.  Bruce  that  he  was  "more  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  the  soundness  of  his  (Mr, 
Bruce's)  determination  to  proceed  to  Tien- 
tsin under  his  own  flag,  and  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  as  to  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  court  and  the  influence  gained  by  the  anti- 
foreign  party  in  the  emperor's  counsels."  The 
British  government  received  the  information 
of  the  occnrrences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei- 
ho  in  a  spirit  which  must  commend  itself 
to  every  student  of  history,  and  to  every  one 
who  has  at  heart  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
West  in  its  relations  with  eastern  escln^ve- 
ness  and  arrogance.  Their  minister  was  di- 
rected to  demand  a  formal  apology  for  the  act 
of  the  Chinese  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho,  to  receive  any  friendly  overtures  there- 
after in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  to  decline 
any  ceremonial  unless  it  should  recognize  the 
equality  of  bis  government ;   and  he  was  at 
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the  same  time  infonned  that  the  government 
would  mai©  such  arrangements  as  might  be 
neoeseary  to  enforce  aeoeptance  of  the  terms 
offered  to  the  Chinese  emperor.  The  French 
government  received  information  of  what  had 
occnrred  in  the  same  spirit,  and  entered  npon 
similar  preparations  b>  enforce  their  views. 
The  ultimata  of  the  two  governments  were 
addi-essed  to  the  Chinese  government  in  Mariji, 
I860,  and  in  April  the  response  was  received 
flatlj  refusing  the  demands  of  the  allies.  Lord 
Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  reached  Shanghai  in 
June  as  special  ambassadors  of  their  respective 
governments.  The  month  of  July  was  occu- 
pied with  preparations  for  the  approachii^ 
campaign.  On  Aug.  1  a  force  of  5,000  men 
was  landed  by  the  allies  at  Pehtang,  which 
was  found  to  he  deserted.  The  Pei-ho  forts 
wftre  taken  from  the  rear  on  the  21st,  and 
Tientein  was  occupied  without  resistance  on 
the  24th.  At  this  point  imperial  commission- 
ers appeared,  who  declared  that  they  had  ftill 
powers  and  presented  them,  A  negotiation 
ensoed,  which  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a 
treaty ;  but  at  the  last  moment  the  commis- 
sioners stated  that  they  could  not  stipulate 
that  the  convention  would  take  effect  without 
previous  ratification.  The  amhassadora  could 
only  attribute  this  action  of  the  commissioners 
to  a  design  to  create  delay,  and  determmed 
to  march  against  the  capital.  While  the  al- 
lied forces  were  moving  forward,  other  reprc- 
sentefious  were  received  which  led  to  further 
negotiation,  and  to  an  arrangement  that  the 
troops  should  halt  at  Tungchow,  where  con- 
ferences, which  it  was  hoped  would  be  final, 
shonld  he  heU.  Mr.  Parkea  and  others  were 
sent  forward  to  this  town  to  agree  upon  a 
place  for  an  encampment,  the  means  of  pro- 
curing supplies,  &c.  While  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  work  they  were  arrested  and  detained 
under  circumstances  of  indignity  and  cruelty. 
At  the  same  moment  the  ^lied  troops  were 
met  hy  indications  of  a  determination  to  resist 
their  progrras,  and  a  battle  followed  in  which 
the  Chinese  were  routed.  The  treacherous 
treatment  of  Mr.  Parkos  and  his  associates 
left  the  allies  no  alternative  but  to  proceed 
ag«nst  Peking,  in  front  of  which  city  they  ar- 
rived on  Oct.  6.  Mr.  Parkes  and  some  th  f 
those  captured  with  him  were  finally  g  i 

on  the  9th,  but  several  Englishmen  w       kill  d 
by  ill  usage  and  horrible  and  protracted        It 
One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  was  sur      d     d 
to  the  allies  on  the  18th.     On  the  94th 
vention  of  peace,  in  terms  nearly   d    ti    1 
with  that  of  the  articles  prepared  a  few        k 
before  at  Tientsin,  was  signed,  and  th 
flcatious  of  the  treaty  of  1868  were  ex  1  anged 
The  next  day  a  convention  with  Fra         w 
signed,  and  tlie  ratifications  of  the  Fren  1  tr    t 
of  1858  were  exchanged     An  mcident  of  this 
war  n  hieh  deserves  mention  n  the  destr  iction 
of  the  imperial  s  immer  palace      It  has  boii 
condemned   as  an   unnecessary  and  wanton 
act  and  has  iiav,  n  forth  tl  e  severest  stric 
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tures  in  this  country.  The  defence  made  by 
Lord  Elgin  is  that  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Parkes 
and  his  comrades  deserved  signal  punishment, 
and  that  no  other  course  would  nave  so  ef- 
fectually humbled  the  government  with  so 
little  harm  to  the  people.  Twenty-six  Brit- 
ish subjects  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  had 
been  seized  in  defiance  of  honor  and  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Thirteen  only  were  returned 
alive,  all  of  whom  bore  marks  of  the  indig- 
nities and  ill  treatment  from  which  they  had 
suffered;  the  others  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. Tlie  destruction  of  a  palace  was  sure- 
ly no  undue  retaliation  for  guilt  so  great. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  occurred  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  heir  to  the  throne 
was  under  age,  and  a  regency  was  established, 
which  ended  Feb.  33,  1873,  by  his  assamption 
of  power.  During  this  interval  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  empire  was  greatly  improved. 
and  foreign  relations  were  undiatnrbed.  The 
more  salient  events  were  the  suppression  of  the 
great  rebellion,  the  close  of  the  two  Moham- 
medan rebellions,  the  despatch  of  the  embassy 
of  which  Mr.  Burhngame  was  the  chief;  and 
the  Tientsin  massacre.— The  great  rebellion, 
generally  known  as  the  Taiping  rebellion, 
broke  out  in  southern  China  in  the  year  1850. 
The  British  war  of  1840-'43  had  destroyed  the 
prestige  of  the  imperial  government.  There 
had  been  repeated  failures  of  crops  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  it  originated,  and  such  failures 
are  frequently  the  cause  of  outbreaks  in  China. 
Hung  Sin-teueu  became  at  an  early  moment 
the  prominent  figure  in  the  outbreak.  He 
had  f^led  in  the  literai-y  examinations,  and 
was  therefore  unlikely  to  rise  in  the  service 
of  the  government.  He  had  rend  some  of  the 
tracts  printed  by  the  missionaries,  and  appears 
to  have  considered  himself  the  recipient  of 
divine  messages.  His  associates  professed  to 
acknowledge  a  "  supreme  being "  and  an 
"  elder  brother."  Foreigners  were  disposed  to 
believe  that  they  inclined  toward  Christianity, 
and  that  its  cause  would  be  advanced  by  their 
success.  By  April,  1851,  the  Taiping  forces 
were  well  organized,  and  numbered  upward 
of  12,000  men.  A  little  hiter  Hung  Siu-tsuen 
assumed  the  title  tien-ioang  or  heavenly  prhice. 
Th  y  accomplished  various  successes  in  the 
p  es  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  and  Bu- 

na d  on  Dec.  23,  1852,  they  captured  Han- 
y  g  n  the  Tangtae,  In  January,  1853,  they 
took  Woochang,  the  capital  of  the  Hu  provin- 
In  February  Kiufciang  and  Kganking  auc- 

b  d  to  their  forces,  and  on  March  8  they 
rr     d  before  Nanking,  which  they  captured 

1  IBth,  murdering  about  20,000  Mantchoos 
und    n  the  city.     In  May  a  foi'ce  was  sent 

tbward  toward  Peking.  It  consisted  of 
ly  boat  e,000  or  7,000  men,  yet  it  marched 
over  400  m.,  subsisting  on  the  country  through 
which  it  passed.  It  was  turned  back  when 
within  100  m.  of  the  capital,  and  rfijoined  the 
forces  at  Nanking  in  the  summer  of  1864. 
For  several  years  after  the  military  operations 
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of  the  Taipings  were  little  else  than 
to  obtain  contributions  of  money  and  pro- 
viaiona.  Tlie  imperialists  gradually  dosed  in 
upon  them,  and  at  the  end  of  18i)9  their  pros- 
pects were  very  gloomy.  But  in  the  spring 
of  I8S0  they  attaolted  and  routed  tlie  besieg- 
ing army.  The  occupation  of  Ohinkiang,  Soo- 
chow,  and  the  wealthy  oonntry  lying  between 
Shanghai  and  N'in(tp'>  followed  The  former 
city  waa  threatened  but,  being  defended  by 
foreignora,  hold  out  against  the  efforts  of  the 
inaurgents.  Ningpo  feU  into  their  hands.  Had 
the  Taipings  dwplayed  vigor  and  diacretion,  it 
ia  not  impj-isible  that  they  might  ■yet  have 
mastered  the  empire  Bnt  their  government 
waa  one  which  bnilt  uj  not  at  all  it  only 
ravaged  the  districts  which  it  tconpied,  pass- 
ing on  to  othei  distncts  when  tlie  first  wore 
exhausted.  Unsatistactory  as  had  been  tlie 
conrse  of  relitions  with  the  imperial  govem- 
.ment,  foreign  offlcials  tould  not  but  feel  that 
it  represented  law  and  order  and  that  its 
overthrow  by  the  insnigents  would  be  a  dis- 
aster to  native  and  toraign  interests  Acting 
in  accordance  with  this  belief,  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments determined  to  protect  the  porta  open 
to  trade.  These  liecamethebases  of  operations 
against  the  insurgents,  in  which  the  imperial 
armies  were  supplemented  in  some  instances 
by  detachments  from  the  British  and  French 
forces,  and  by  native  troops  drilled  and  com- 
manded by  foreign  officers  and  armed  with 
foreign  weapons.  Sooohow  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  delta  pl^  were  reoonqnered  m 
rapid  sncce^iou,  and  in  Jnly,  1864,  the  Ttdping 
capital  auccnmhed.  From  thence  a  detach- 
ment of  the  insurgent  troops  found  their  way 
southward  to  the  re^on  where  the  rebellionhad 
originated  fourteen  years  before,  and  were  dia- 
persod.— Other  important  revolutionary  move- 
ments were  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  a  in 
Yunnan  and  in  tho  northwest,  both  of  which 
originated  in  an  attempt  to  extort  from  the 
government  security  against  local  oppressions. 
Notwithstanding  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Mohammedans  in  Yunnan  by  the  provincial 
authorities,  the  rel^els  gained  strength,  and  in 
April,  1857,  took  Talifoo,  the  second  city  of  the 
province,  and  in  1858  conquered  the  capital. 
Their  leader,  Ta-wen-si,  assumed  the  title  of 
Wen-soay  (King  or  Sultan  Suleiman),  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  rule  over  an  area  of 
65,000  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  over  4,000,- 
000.  Only  about  a  tenth  of  these  were  Mo- 
hammedans, who  were  called  by  the  Chinese 
Kwei-tseu,  but  by  themselves  Pansi,  which  the 
English  corrupted  into  Panthay.  In  1866  the 
Chinese  government  agreed  to  recognize  his 
independence,  provided  that  he  would  make 
no  further  conqnests,  but  he  refused.  In  1873 
he  sent  his  son  Hassan  to  Europe  to  endeavor 
to  establish  friendly  relations;  but  before  any 
results  were  reached  the  Chinese  took  Talifoo 
and  killed  Suleiman.  The  conquest  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Panthays  followed. — The  rebellion  in  the 
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northwest  originated  in  1862  at  f  _ 
capital  of  the  province  of  Shensi,  among  the 
Mohammedan  Dungenes,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Khoi-khoi  or  Khui*khui.  It  spread  rapidly 
through  the  province  of  Kansnh  and  over  the 
frontier  of  China  proper  into  Dztmgaria,  and 
extended  thence  into  E.  Turkistan.  Before  the 
close  of  1864  Khamil,  Aksu,  and  Yarkand  were 
taken,  and  aoon  after  the  Chinese  evacuated  the 
whole  country.  Dlssenaions  broke  out  among 
the  rebels,  and  an  Uzbeck  chief,  Yakub  Eush- 
begi,  gradually  subjected  the  whole  of  E.  Tur- 
kistan and  pwt  of  Dzungaria,  and  established  a 
government  which  still  ei^oyed  independence 
at  the  end  of  1878.  In  1871  the  Russians  took 
posaeasion  of  Kn^a  and  the  entire  basin  of 
the  Hi.  The  territory  thna  loat  by  China  em- 
braces an  area  of  about  600,000  sq.  m.,  with 
3,000,000  inhabitants.— The  mission  of  Mr. 
Burlingame  left  Peking  m  the  autumn  of  1867. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  government 
to  demonstrate  to  western  powers  its  friendli- 
ness, and  to  forestall  demands  of  an  extreme 
character  which  it  anticipated  would  be  made 
during  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of  1858  then 
about  to  take  place.  Its  chief  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  place  before  the  world  the  indica- 
tions of  a  marked  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  old  system  of  reconrae  to  local  authorities 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  should  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  representation  to  the  imperial 
authorities  at  Peking.  The  facts  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  represent  China,  and  of  his  being 
accredited  to  western  states  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity, afibrded  an  indication  of  the  marvellous 
change  which  bad  ensued  since  the  war,  and  a 
more  complete  justification  of  the  wisdom  of 
insisting  npon  residence   at  tlio 


ing  in  a  deplorable  massacre.  Its  victims  were 
the  Frenoh  consul,  the  vice  consul,  the  inter- 
preter of  the  French  legation  at  Peking  and  his 
wife,  a  Catholic  priest,  nine  sisters  of  charity, 
a  French  subject  engaged  in  trade  and  his  wife, 
and  three  Bussiana.  "Die  French  consulate,  the 
cathedral,  and  the  missionary  hospital  in  which 
the  siatera  were  engaged,  were  destroyed.  The 
moat  revolting  barbarities  were  perpetrated 
before  and  a^er  the  deaths  of  the  victims. 
The  locid  officials  cannot  be  held  blameless  for 
the  massacre,  but  it  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  they  intentionally  promoted  it,  and  the 
attempts  made  in  some  quarters  to  fasten  re- 
sponsibility for  the  event  npon  the  government 
have  been  futile.  The  local  officials  were  ban- 
ished to  a  remote  part  of  the  empire,  15  of  the 
rioters  were  executed,  a  large  indemnity  was 
paid  for  the  destruction  of  property,  and  for 
the  families  of  those  who  had  perished,  and  a 

rdal  mission  was  sent  to  France  to  declare 
regret  of  the  government, 
CHUA,  Langnage  ni  Uteratnre  of.    I.  TnE 
CoLtOQKiAL   Language.     On  the  first  access 
of  Europeans  to  some  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
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pnage  of  China,  the  most  exaggerated  no- 
tions were  formed  of  its  eccentricity  and  of 
the  difflcnlty  of  its  acquirement.  A  more  in- 
timate acquaintance,  however,  tended  to  dis- 
pel the  illusion,  and  to  show  that  mnch  of  the 
singulflritf  that  appeared  to  attach  to  it  was 
retJIy  due  to  the  fact  that  the  written  medium 
preserved  the  key  to  that  agglutination  or  word- 
building,  the  traces  of  which  in  other  languages 
disappeared  before  those  who  used  thcra  be- 
gan to  pnt  their  thoughts  on  record.  It  is  true 
the  language  has  very  marked  peculiarities,  as 
the  following  observations  will  show ;  but  these 
are  merely  a  speiaal  phase  of  the  uniTersal 
development  of  human  speech,  arrested  to  some 
extent  at  an  early  stage  hy  the  use  of  a  written 
character.  The  neglect  of  most  writers  on  the 
language  of  China  to  distinguish  cleai'ly  be- 
tween the  spolien  and  written  Ibrms,  has  re- 
sulted iu  the  most  confused  notions  entertained 
hy  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject. 
That  a  close  analogy  exists  between  the  oral 
and  written  media  of  communication  cannot  be 
denied;  and  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  their  re- 
spective peculiarities  are  too  distinctly  laarked 
to  admit  of  the  identification  of  one  with  the 
other.  It  b  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that 
people  ever  spoke  in  the  onrt  and  sententious 
style  of  the  books,  and  wo  have  no  evidence  to 
prove  a  closer  approximation  of  the  two  forms 
in  any  preceding  age  than  we  £nd  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  easily  demon- 
strable that  In  the  oral  meaium  as  we  now  find 
it  we  have  to  do  with  a  polysyllabic  language. 
That  a  contrary  view  should  ever  have  ob- 
tained, appears  due  to  the  confusion  of  ideas 
above  referred  to.  It  has  been  said,  and  not 
without  a  show  of  reason,  that  English  is  near- 
er a  monosyllabic  tongue  than  the  Chinese. 
The  fact  that  Chinese  happens  to  be  written  in 
monosyllabie  symbols  does  not  really  affect  the 
question.  English  might  be  syllabically  writ- 
ten with  similar  phonograms;  and  were  these 
to  a  certiUn  extent  at  the  same  time  idec^aph- 
io,  the  analogy  would  be  perfect.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  is  taken  at  random  (torn  Thorn's 
"  Chinese  Speaker :"  "  When  a  man  goSs  forth 
to  take  a  walk,  his  com-pan-ions  may  he  pull- 
ing and  haol-ing  at  him.''  Merely  separating 
the  syllables  hi  this  manner  shows  the  whole 
theory  of  Chinese  monosyllabism.  Now  look 
at  the  Chinese  eqnivalent  of  this  sentence: 
Jin  chUh-lai  UHw-taou,  pdng-pevi-mun  14-14- 
ch&y-ekS^.  Here  the  groups  connected  by  hy- 
phens are  as  inseparable  in  sense  as  are  those 
in  the  English  version ;  and  to  dissever  one  of 
the  ayUahtes  of  pAng-yeie-mimf  iot  instance, 
would  do  as  much  violence  to  the  sense  as  a 
similar  operation  on  the  corresponding  English 
term  com-pan-ions.  In  tlie  various  dialects 
there  are  many  polysyllabic  words  for  which 
there  are  absolutely  no  characters.  The  num- 
ber of  syllables  in  the  language  is,  as  might  t>e 
expected,  variously  estimated  by  different  au- 
thorities. Morrison,  basing  his  system  on  that 
of  the  native  dictionary  Wo3  chay  yUn  fod, 
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gives  411  simple  vocables;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  varieties  produced  by  the 
aspirates,  they  amount  to  633;  and  hy  the 
fiurther  distinctions  of  the  tones,  the  number  is 
swelled  to  nearly  1,600.  Premare,  in  his  Ko- 
titia  Lingum  Sinicis,  gives  a  list  of  1,331  as  the 
comnlete  catalogue.  GUtzlalf  estimates  the 
whole  number  at  1,781.  Mr.  Wade,  who  has 
given  uncommon  attention  to  the  subject  for 
more  than  ten  years,  makes  the  whole  number 
of  simple  and  aspirated  vocables  in  the  Peking 
dialect  420,  while  by  the  application  of  tones 
the  number  is  increased  to  1,454.  Probably 
the  number  of  syllables  in  the  Nanking  and 
western  Mandarin  dialects  may  be  somewhat 
in  excess  of  this.  The  Fwi  yUn,  a  native  dic- 
tionary of  the  Canton  dialect,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  syllables  when  affected  by  the  tones  and 
aspirates  as  1,582.  Drs.  Maclay  and  Baldwin, 
in  their  Poochow  dictionary,  which  is  based  on 
the  native  work  Tg'eih  lin,  pa  yin  ho  tiag,  a, 
dictionary  of  the  Foochow  dialect^  ^ves  a  list 
of  495  syllables  that  may  be  formed  without  as- 
pirates or  tones ;  but  that  is  considerably  more 
than  the  number  in  actual  use.  Even  admit- 
ting that  a  perfectly  accurate  estimate  could 
be  made,  it  would  doubtless  be  found  that  the 
numbers  vary  considerably  for  different  parts 
of  the  empire.  Mr,  Edkins,  who  has  given 
more  attention  to  the  sounds  of  the  Chinese 
language  than  almost  any  one  else,  tells  us  that 
thero  has  been  a  considerable  secular  transfor- 
mation going  on  in  the  pronunciation  from  an- 
cient to  modem  times ;  many  relics  of  the  older 
language  being  still  preserved  in  the  local  dia- 
lects. The  Mandarin  or  general  dialect  of 
China,  which  is  that  of  the  official  class  every- 
where, is  also  the  common  language,  with 
slight  modifications,  of  several  of  the  northern 
and  western  provinces.  This  is  marked  by  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  consonantal  termina- 
tions, m,  mj,  and  rh  bein^  the  only  ones  admit- 
ted. The  provincial  dialects  of  the  south, 
however,  have  largely  preserved  the  finals  h, 
m,  p,  and  t,  and  in  one  or  other  of  them  nearly 
all  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  may  be  found, 
either  as  initials  or  finals.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  ^ve  even  an  approximation  to 
the  number  of  words  in  any  of  the  dialects, 
made  up  with  these  syllables.  In  Stent's  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Peking  dialect,  the  most  recent 
work  of  that  class,  the  author  says :  "It  does 
not  contain  all  the  combinations  of  characters, 
but  a  selection  only  of  useful  ones  (amounting 
to  upward  of  20,000)  sufficient  for  the  use  of 
be^nnera."  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  while  a  large  proportion  of  these  are 
polysyllabic  words,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  them  also  formed  by  combining  two  or  more 
words. — No  attempt  having  been  made,  even 
byforeign  students,  to  reduce  colloquial  Chinese 
to  an  alphabetic  system,  the  nearest  approach 
has  been  to  lay  down  two  series  of  letters  to 
represent  the  initials  and  finals,  by  which  every 
syllable  may  he  spelt.  The  following  two  lists, 
with  one  slight  modification,  are  those  adopted 
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by  Medhnrst  in  Lis  Ohinege  dictionary,  and  are 
used  throughoQt  this  article :  2U  initials — ch, 
"A'l  /t  0f  ^<ji  ^1  *'i  kft,n,p,  p\  e,  sA,  t,  t',  Is, 
W,  y;  65  finals— a,  &,  ae,  an,  An,  ang,  &ng,  acu, 
ay,  e,  ea,  eae,  eang,  eaou,  eay,  ei,  eeii,  ei,  mh, 
en,  SS,  eu,  hii.  Sum,  i&h,  Sun,  iung,  ew,  ik,  in, 
ijtg,  o,  6,  oo,  ov>,  ui,  uen,  &h,  un,  vmg,  wih,  uy, 
wa,  w&,  was,  v>an,  w^»,  waiig,  in&ng,  wei,  leo, 
leS,  icfiA,  wuy,  ze.  One  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  Chinese  orthoepy,  and  one  upon 
which  it  is  admitted  to  he  moat  difflcnlt  to 
make  one's  self  understood  hy  a  stranger,  is  the 
tones.  These  are  certain  modnlations  of  the 
voice,  which,  applied  to  a  vocable,  determine 
respectively  the  different  meanings  of  the  word 
ao  spolieii.  The  tones  of  the  language  have  a 
history  which  shows  a  gradual  change  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present.  According  to 
Edkins,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Chinese 
did  not  differ  from  other  languages  in  the  mat- 
ter of  tones.  In  the  time  of  the  Chow  dynas- 
ty (19th  to  3d  century  B,  C.)  there  were  hut 
three,  the  even,  long,  and  shorty  or  1st,  2d,  and 
4th  of  the  present  aeries.  During  the  Han 
priod  (306  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  237)  another  tone 
began  to  make  its  appearance,  the  receding,  or 
8d  of  the  category.  At  some  period  not  earlier 
than  the  10th  centnry,  the  first  was  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower,  thus  forming  a  6th 
tone ;  and  so  was  completed  the  system  we 
find  in  use  now  in  the  midland  and  western 
Uaadariu-speaking  r^ous.  The  1st  or  even 
tone  is  Hie  musical  monotone,  neither  admitting 
of  inflection  in.  the  tone  nor  variation  in  the 
volume  of  voice.  The  2d  or  long  tone  is  that 
rising  inflection  which  is  heard  in  bnr  own 
language,  in  every  qnestion  that  indicates  some 
degree  of  surprise,  and  in  the  common  expres- 
mons  aJi !  indeed!  The  3d  or  receding  tone  is 
a  monotone  like  the  even,  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  an  inverted  swell,  and  dies  away  upon 
the  ear  like  the  tones  of  receding  music.  The 
4th  or  abort  tone  may  he  regarded  as  an  abrupt 
monotone,  like  the  a  in  the  English  word  rat, 
omitting  the  final  consonant.  la  Canton  all 
the  four  tones  are  divided  into  upper  and  low- 
er, forming  eight  in  all.  In  the  Shangh^  dia- 
lect there  are  also  eight.  In  Fooohow  fiiere  are 
theoretically  eight  tones,  but  practically  only 
seven.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Amoy  there 
are  seven ;  and  in  the  Hakka  dialect  in  Oanton 
province  there  are  only  six.  The  most  recent 
change  among  the  tones  is  the  abandonment 
of  the  short  in  the  Peking  dialect,  where  the 
words  of  that  class  are  distributed  among  the 
other  three  classes,  leaving  only  four  tones 
now  in  that  region.  GQtalaff  thus  divides  the 
syllables  of  the  language  among  the  four  tones: 
1st  tone,  533;  2d,  501;  8d,  519;  4th,  221. 
Be^des  the  aspirates  and  tones,  accent  is  also 
to  be  taken  into  account,  as  modit^ing  the  ut- 
terance of  a  word;  particular  merabera  of  a 
sentence,  according  to  the  dialect,  being  sub- 
ject to  this  modification. — Chinese  possesses  a 
grammar,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  speech  are 
nearly  os  well  defined  as  in  that  of  any  other 
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language ;  but  depending  as  it  does  so  much  on 
the  value  of  position  among  the  members  of  a 
sentence,  it  is  less  fieiihle  than  that  of  inflected 
tonnes.  Polysyllabic  nouns  are  formed  in 
various  ways,  among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  The  combination  of  a  root  noun  with  a  final 
particle,  as  ytn-tKi,  silver,  where  yin  is  the 
root  and  Usi  the  particle ;  jih  t'ow,  sun,  where 
jSft  is  the  root  and  t'ovi  the  particle.  3.  Com- 
bination of  a  root  nonn  with  a  personal  suffix, 
as  ehod  jiti,  master,  composed  of  chod,  mastei', 
and  jin,  man;  n4ng-/oo,  agriculturist,  from 
nJin?,  farmer,  and /do,  person-  ('o5-Ao5,  butch- 
er, from  Vod,  butcher,  and  hoo,  resident;  mfift- 
UMrtg,  carpenter,  from  muh,  wood,  and  teMng, 
mechanic ;  shwiy-ehdw,  water-carrier,  from 
ehie^,  water,  and  ghdw,  hand,  8.  Combina- 
tion of  a  speciflo  noun  vrith  a  generic,  as  pih- 
Bhob,  the  cypress,  from  piiA,  oypresa,  and  eko6, 
tree;  U-yu,  the  carp,  from  U,  carp,  and  y4, 
fish;  td-U-thik,  marble,  from  td-li,  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  sMh,  stone.  4.  Combination 
of  a  number  with  a  root  nonn,  giving  a  special 
meaning,  as  mi-vadu,  writing  materials,  from 
«2^,  four,  and  paou,  precious  objects  (i.  e.,  ink, 
pallet,  pencil,  and  paper);  ^h-Ang,  the  peo- 
ple, fi^m  pih,  a  hundred,  and  ting,  surnames. 

5.  Combination  of  two  substantives  of  allied 
meaning,  aafung-suk,  custom;  i-sze,  meaning. 

6.  Combination  of  two  antithetic  roots,  as 
tufiff-se,  thing,  from  tung,  east,  and  *e,  west ; 
td-seadu,  size,  from  td,  great,  and  eeadu,  little, 

7.  Combination  of  two  roots  in  constmetion, 
as  nedn-fd,  arithmetic,  from  gt/tdn,  calculation, 
and  /&,  laws  of;  ehoo-fdng,  library,  from  shoo, 
books,  avA/dng,  room.  8.  Combination  of  an 
adjective  and  a  substantive,  as  ladv.-»hod,  rat, 
from  ladu,  old,  and  »hod,  the  genus  mus  ;  ledng- 
sin,  the  conscience,  from  ISdng,  good,  and  sin, 
heart.  9.  Combinations  of  three,  four,  and 
more  syllables  are  not  uncommon,  as  mai-mae- 
jtn,  a  trader,  from  ntid,  buying,  mai,  selling, 
and  jin,  man ;  isai-hw6-Jin,  foreigner,  from 
viai,  foreign,  foeS,  country,  andjSn,  man.  Ad- 
jectives are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  tdh  to  a  qualifying  root, 
as  hadu-tdh,  good;  pih-teih,  white.  Some- 
times they  are  formed  by  the  combination  of 
two  roots  of  allied  meaning,  as  lavr-tb,  lazy, 
from  ian,  idle,  and  tb,  indolent.  Ordinal  num- 
bers are  formed  by  preflsing  ii  to  the  cardinal, 
as  san,  tliree,  tk-san^  third.  The  personal  pro- 
nouns are  wo,  I ;  ni,  thou ;  Ca,  he  or  she.  The 
plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable 
ra/m,,  as  loo-miiji,  we.  Verbs  are  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  or  more  syllables;  1.  By  a 
root  and  an  auxiliary,  as  nd-laS,  to  bi'ing,  from 
jwi,  to  take,  and  lai,  come ;  M-tik,  to  remem- 
ber, from  M,  to  remember,  and  tih,  obtain. 

2.  By  two  verb  roots,  as  M-htean,  to  r^aoice, 
from  hi,  to  be  pleased,  and  hiean,  to  be  delight' 
ed.  3.  By  a  verb  and  a  noun  root,  as  ahieS- 
hied,  to  talk,  from  shwi5,  to  say,  and  hwA, 
words.  Adverbs  are  formed  in  various  ways, 
by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
as  li-miin,  inside,  i.  e.,  inner  face;  wai-ffow, 
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ontaide,  i.  e.,  outside  head ;  ch'a-p&h-to,  nearly, 
i.  e.,  iffer  not  much;  tmng-tsMri,  formerly, 
i.  e.,  fixnn  before;  wdn-mdn-teih,  alowly; 
ch'4ng-ch'dng-tAh,  constantiy;  ping-fing-gtm- 
gan,  comfortably :  yiA-(se,  altogether,  i.  e.,  one 
arrangement;  yih~ti,ng,  certainly,  i.  e.,  one 
fixed.  Prepositions  are  sometimes  luonosylla- 
bio,  sometimes  dissyllabic,  as  t'4nff,  with ;  cAW- 
leadu,  besides.  Postpositions  are  of  very  fre- 
quent oecnrrence,  as  akdng,  abore ;  hlA,  below ; 
UUn,  before.  Most  of  the  conjunctiona  of 
other  lai^ages  are  found  in  Chinese.  They 
are  either  di^unotive,  as  h,v>li-sM,  or;  or  ad- 
Tersfttive,  as  j^n-tirA,  howcTor ;  or  cansative,  as 
ie-jin,  since ;  or  conditional,  as  jH-shi,  if.  In- 
tetjectionB  are  very  nnmerons  in  Chinese:  To 
express  aversion,  they  3B.j  pd-leada-pd-leadii ; 
for  sorrow,  ¥d-g^h-leadii ;  for  commiseration, 
i'd-lein;  for  surprise,  ae-yd,  &c.  In  composi- 
tion the  adjective  precedes  the  substantive,  and 
the  genitive  precedes  the  nominative.  The 
antecedent  precedes  the  consequent;  the  verb 
is  preceded  by  the  sulyeet  and  followed  by  the 
complement.  The  gender  of  persons  is  gener- 
ally eiprejsed  by  ndn,  male,  and  n&l,  female, 
followed  by  the  syllable  jin,  person.  For  the 
lower  animals  tsze  te  used  for  the  female  and 
keung  for  the  male.  Sometimes  also  kung  is 
nsed  for  the  male  and  mod  for  the  female.  For 
persons,  grammatical  number  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  plaral  affix,  mHii,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently indicated  by  some  ejtpression  in  the 
phrase.  Such  terms  as  ekUng,  a  multitude, 
too,  all,  ieae,  altogether,  Uemrt,  the  whole, 
and_  to,  many,  indicate  the  plural  nnmber,  ren- 
dering any  affix  to  the  noun  unnecessary.  The 
genitive  case  is  generally  expressed  by  the  affix 
tdh;  for  the  dative,  MS  is  prefixed;  the  in- 
strumental takes  the  prefix  pe  ;  for  the  abla- 
tive U&ng  is  prefixed;  for  the  vocative  o  is 
affixed ;  for  the  locative,  totte  is  prefixed.  There 
are  many  other  syllables  used  with  the  same 
powers.  The  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  are 
generally  nnderstood  by  the  context.  Some- 
times for  the  present  indicative  jod-Mn,  now, 
may  be  introdaced  between  the  pronoun  aud 
the  verb.  An  indication  of  former  time,  as 
nd-sM,  at  that  time,  will  express  the  imperfect. 
The  perfect  may  be  expressed  by  the  postfix 
Jci,  or  leadu,  or  vidn-leadu;  the  negative  is 
formed  by  placing  fnMA-yiui  before  the  verb. 
The  pluperfect  is  formed  by  pnttiiw  i-Hng 
before  the  verb  and  M  after  it.  A  ftiture  is 
made  by  placing  Ueang-lai  before  the  verb ; 
yaov,  is  also  used.  The  second  person  of  the 
miperative  mood  is  made  by  affixing  pd  to  the 
verb ;  the  third  person  may  be  made  by  placing 
yaou-^ng  between  the  pronoun  and  verb.  The 
optative  is  formed  by  preposing  po-piiA-^jA  or 
h&n-p^-tXh.  A  negative  imperative  is  made 
by  placing  pU  before  the  verb.  A  salient  fea- 
ture in  the  language  is  the  use  of  a  class  of 
words  that  are  interposed  between  a  number 
and  the  aubstjintive  with  which  it  is  connected, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  the  word  head 
inspeakmg  of  so  many  "head  of  cattle;  "but 


whereas  this  phraseology  is  rare  and  exception- 
al in  English,  it  i9  on  the  contrary  of  almost 
universal  occurrence  in  Chinese.  It  is  difficult 
to  render  snoh  terms  literally  into  English ; 
but,  to  talte  an  example  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, a  Chinese,  instead  of  saying  yih-taou,  a 
knife,  or  one  knife,  would  say  ylh-pd-taou,  one 
handle  knife,  p&  being  used  for  most  instru- 
ments held  by  a  handle.  Again,  san-ffeaou 
shay,  three  serpents,  feaou  being  generally 
applied  to  objects  where  length  is  the  oharac- 
tenstio.  Chang  is  applied  to  objects  of  the 
sheet  kind,  as  paper,  mats,  &e. ;  Hen  is  applied 
to  houses,  liAng  to  carriages,  wei  to  persons, 
and  M,  which  is  of  most  general  application, 
is  used  with  human  beings  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects indefinitely.  There  are  20  or  80  such 
words  in  extensive  use,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  restricted  application.  By  Euro- 
pean writers  they  have  been  variously  named, 
classifiers,  numerals,  distinctive  numeral  par- 
ticles, numeratives,  auxiliary  substantives,  &c. 
II.  The  Book  Lanbuaob.  A  knowledge  of 
colloquial  Chinese  is  doubtless  an  important 
step  toward  understanding  the  written  lan- 
guage, as  theoretically  and  m  the  great  leading 
features  they  are  identical.  Yet  it  is  found 
that,  even  to  a  person  well  versed  in  one  or 
more  of  the  dialects,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
make  a  special  study  before  he  can  see  his 
way  through  the  native  literature.  Not  only 
must  he  gain  a  femiliarity  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  characters,  but  the  gram- 
matical details  have  so  much  that  is  pecnhar, 
that  the  application  required  is  little  if  any 
less  than  what  has  been  already  spent  in  ac- 
qniring  the  spoken  dialect.  The  more  remark- 
able characteristics  are  conciseness  of  diction, 
the  sobstitution  of  monosyllables  for  polysyl- 
lables, the  employment  of  special  particles,  the 
absence  of  classifiers,  and  the  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive use  of  stereotyped  phraseoli^y,  conse- 
crated by  the  usage  of  antiquity,  and  in  many 
cases  eoverii^  some  recondite  allusion,  the  re- 
sulting idea  being  such  as  nothing  but  the  tra- 
ditioiud  explanation  could  unfold.  The  8kw6- 
vtAn  dictionary,  which  was  completed  early  in 
the  Sd  century  of  our  era,  contains  9,359  dif- 
ferent characters  and  1,163  variants.  This 
number  hM  gone  on  increasing  f  m  a  t 
age  since  that  time,  so  that  a  recen  d  t  f 
that  work  gives  the  number  of  ch  a  t  n 
the  language  as  52,325 ;  and  even  tl  at  n  ml 
might  be  considerably  increased  w  all  the 
technical  oharactere  and  variant  n  ind  d 
Buddhism  alone,  we  are  told,  has  add  d 
26,430,  but  most  of  these  are  oonhn  d  t  th 
works  of  that  relipon.  The  imperial  diction- 
ary of  Kang-he,  the  most  recent  work  of  the 
class,  gives  43,4B6;  but  when  the  obsolete 
forms  and  those  to  which  no  sound  or  meaning 
is  attached  are  subtracted,  the  number  re- 
maining and  in  actual  use  is  reduced  to  32,873. 
It  is  not  to  be  sui>poaed,  however,  that  flie 
pi'ofonndest  scholar  is  master  of  anything  like 
this  number;  10,000  or  13,000  would  probably 
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suffice  to  make  an  accomplished  graduate.  An 
official  hiatoriographer  under  the  Han  dynasty 
was  required  to  know  9,000  characters.  In  the 
"  Canonical  Four  Books  "  there  are  altogether 
ahout  3,400,  and  with  the  five  classics  indusive 
the  number  ODlramoQntBtoabout4,600.  With 
a  ready  command  of  2,000  or  3,000  a  person 
may  assume  a  very  resectable  statns  in  the 
literary  scale.  GQtzlaff  gives  a  computation 
of  24,336  as  the  nnmber  now  in  use. — Had  we 
no  historical  data  to  guide  us,  an  inspection  of 
the  structure  of  this  vast  mass  of  characters 
wonld  natnrally  lead  to  the  conclnsion  that 
they  were  not  the  result  of  a  simultaneous 
effort ;  and  it  hecomes  a  question  of  some  in- 
terest to  know  by  what  incipient  stages  the  sys- 
tem began  to  shape  itself,  and  on  what  principle 
the  gradual  accretions  have  been  going  on 
from  age  to  age.  In  reply  to  such  questionings 
many  of  the  natives  hare  occnpiod  themselves 
in  the  most  profound  researches  regarding  the 
oharaotera;  and  according  to  the  generally 
received  theory,  the  whole  system  may  be 
classed  in  six  categories,  i.  «.,  the  Wt  «hoo,  or 
six  classes  of  characters.  The  first  of  these  is 
called  VH-np-Mng,  or  hieroglyphs.  These  were 
termed  wan,  or  figures,  bemg  the  simplest 
forms,  and  were  intended  to  represent  visible 
objects,  as  @  jiA,  the  sun ;  (tp  m&h,  eye ;  tf 
¥6w,  mouth.  The  earhest  efforts  of  this  kind 
are  probably  all  lost  sight  of  for  many  ages 
past;  but  the  most  ancient  examples  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  in  the  grotesque  figures  on 
the  bronzes  of  the  Shang  and  Chow  dynasties, 
give  some  faint  resemblance  to  the  objects 
they  are  intended  to  represent.  The  second 
class  is  termed  ehi-sze,  or  indicatives,  and  these 
show  the  first  tendency  toward  the  expression 
of  abstract  ideas,  pointing  to  some  property  or 
condition;  as  I  thdna.  above;  ~W'Md,  below; 
"  san,  three.  In  the  third  class,  h'ui'iy-i,  or  com- 

SositeSj  the  first  attempt  appears  to  represent 
gnrative  ideos,  by  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  hieroglyphs;  as  ^  wAng,  bright,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  snn  and  moon.  These 
were  termed  feze,  or  derivatives,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  simpler  inAn,  or  figures.  In  the 
fourth  class,  called  heae-shhig,  or  phonetics,  we 
have  a  still  fiirther  development  of  the  graphic 
art,  and  thefirst  approach  toward  an  alphabetic 
symbolism.  In  tliis  division  one  part  of  the 
oharacteris  hieroglyphic  or  ideographic,  and  the 
other  merely  represents  the  final  sound,  as  in  ?[ 
Tiian^  and  j^  h6,  both  signifying  river.  Tlie 
same  hieroglyph,  ^  ihwny,  or  water,  is  the 
generic  idea  in  both,  and  gives  no  clue  to  the 
sound;  while  in  tlie  first  the  accessory  JQ 
hunff,  work,  and  in  the  second  "H"  k^d,  can,  are 
simply  phonetic  elements,  and  add  nothing  to 
tie  meaning.  The  very  inadequate  resonrees 
of  the  three  previous  classes  to  supply  the 
necesMties  of  a  moderately  developed  litera- 
ture, may  be  seen  in  the  &ot  tjmt  this  olasa  ts 


reputed  to  contain  no  fewer  than  21,800. 
These  four  classes  indeed  include  the  whole  of 
the  written  characters,  and  the  two  remaining 
divisions  are  merely  special  applications  of  al- 
ready existing  forms.  The  fifth  class,  called 
eAit^n-ekoS,  or  defiectives,  includes  characters 
which  have  come  (o  be  used  for  others  of  the 
same  sound,  as  ^,  nsed  for  ^  yui,  pleased. 
The  sixth  class,  o^ed  Md^Uedy,  or  substitutes, 
contains  those  chnraotera  which,  besides  the 
primary  and  obvious  meaning,  have  acquired  a 
secondary  and  metaphorical  sense,  as  -^  cVang, 
long  and  a  superior ;  ^  Mng,  warp  of  a  tex- 
ture and  clasMc.  These  classes,  the  tradition 
of  which  dates  back  to  a  considerable  anti- 
quity, are  not  always  arranged  in  this  order, 
which  is  adopted,  with  the  explanations,  fi'om 
Twan  TiSh-tsa6,  one  of  the  most  erudite  schol- 
ars of  the  present  dynasty.  Some  authors, 
however,  only  make  the  first  three  classes  to 
afi'ect  the  forma  of  the  characters,  and  the 
other  three  the  sonnds.  Others  again  consider 
all  the  six  classes  as  referring  to  the  forms. — 
Apart  from  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
characters,  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  in 
the  modes  of  writing  the  same,  from  ancient 
to  modem  times.  Some  native  authors  enu- 
merate as  many  aa  8G  different  styles  of  wri- 
ting ;  and  the  Y'A-ekS-eklriff  Mngfei,  an  ode  by 
the  emperor  K6en-lnng,  in  praise  of  his  ances- 
tral city  Mookden,  is  printed  in  S2  different 
forma  of  Chinese  seal  characters,  and  as  many 
of  the  Manfchoo ;  bnt  the  greater  pai't  of  these 
are  fanciful  or  imaginary.  Some  seven  or  eight 
will  include  nearly  all  the  styles  that  have  been 
in  general  use.  The  invention  of  the  eailiest 
known,  termed  kod-in&n,  or  ancient  figures,  is 
attributed  to  a  sage  named  Tsang-hee;  and 
under  this  term  are  included  the  semi-pictorial 
forms  found  on  the  ancient  bells  and  vases. 
In  the  8th  or  9th  century  B.  0.  this  was  re- 
placed by  a  different  style,  invented  by  one 
Chow-slio,  termed  the  td-ehven,  or  greater 
seal  character;  and  this  in  its  tui'n  gave 
way  to  the  seadu-ckuen,  or  lesser  seal  char- 
acter, accredited  to  Le-aze,  the  minister  of 
the  famous  Che-hwamg  of  the  Tsin  dynasty 
(327  B.  C).  In  these  two  latter  styles  much 
of  the  pictorial  bad  disappeared.  The  Shw5- 
w&n  is  a  dictionary  of  the  lesser  seal  character. 
With  the  spread  of  literature,  however,  and 
the  gradual  adoption  of  silk  for  writing  on 
in  place  of  bamboo  tablets,  the  seal  chai'aoters 
with  their  curved  lines  were  found  to  be  too 
cumbersome.  About  the  end  of  the  same  dy- 
nasty (306  B.  C),  the  le-sAw)  or  official  char- 
acter was  invented  by  Ohing  Mo.  As  the 
5 lies,  this  was  probably  used  in  g 
'--- '■      "  -'      '■" 


i  still  f 

ifJoyed  for  prefaces  to  books.  The  Miig- 
skoo  or  rnnning-hand  is  an  elegant  form  of 
manuscript,  especially  suited  to  the  hair  pencil, 
which  was  already  in  general  use  at  the  rime 
of  i^  introduction  dnnng  the  Eastern  Han  dy- 
nasty (A.  D.  B6-S""'      " 
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cribed  to  Lew  Tih-shing.  The  ti' 
onraive  obai-acter  is  an  estremely  abbreviated 
hand,  mach  used  in  rough  draughts  and  dfuly 
transactions.  It  was  introduced  about  the 
same  date  aa  the  preceding,  by  a  scholar 
named  Ohang  Pih-ying.  The  Jc^eae-ehoo  or  ty- 
pographic character  is  the  sqnare  form  gene- 
rally used  in  books  and  printed  documents, 
TvHch  was  introduced  abont  the  11th  century. 
The  three  latter  kinds  are  in  general  use  at  the 
present  day.  Great  pdus  are  taken  by  the 
Chinese  to  secure  the  correct  and  graceful 
form  of  then*  characters,  and  the  most  minute 
rules  are  Md  down  for  their  formation,  both  as 
to  the  order  of  sequence  and  proportions, 
which  are  carefully  enforced  by  the  teachera. 
AD  the  characters  in  the  language  are  reck- 
oned to  be  made  up  of  the  eight  elementary 
parts  contained  in  the  character  -^  yilnff,  «g- 

nifying  et«mal,  i.  e.,  a  dot,  horizontal  line,  per- 
pendicular line,  hook,  spike,  sweep,  stroke, 
and  dash.  There  is  a  small  native  work  con- 
taining 93  short  rules  for  writing,  illustrated 
by  examples.  These  examples,  with  a  partial 
translation,  have  been  pnblished  by  Davis,  in 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety," vol.  i.,  under  the  title  ^jrapAiitSmemsis. 
— Dictionaries  of  the  characters  are  nnnjerous, 
and,  as  may  he  supposed,  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  some  artifice  in  the  arrangement  of 
these,  in  order  that  by  a  fixed  method  any 
character  might  be  easily  discovered  in  the 
mass.  To  eflfeet  this,  a  certiun  number  of  dis- 
tinguishing characters  were  at  an  early  age 
selected,  to  which  all  the  others  might  be  re- 
spectively referred.  These  are  termed  poA 
by  the  Chinese,  which  has  been  variously 
translated  elements,  keys,  and  radicals.  The 
latter  is  probably  tie  most  convenient  term. 
The  number  of  those  radicals  has  varied  in  dif- 
ferentages.  The SAvi6-ie4n.hss&40;  the  Y&h- 
pem,  completed  in  533,  has  542 ;  the  Luy-peen, 
by  Sze-ma  Kwttog,  haa  544;  in  the  IMh  thoo 
pUn,  i,  which  appeared  early  in  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty, the  number  of  radicals  is  reduced  to 
360;  in  the  GMny  yin  way  pden,  published 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  there 
are  389,  and  a  supplementary  class  of  charac- 
ters at  the  end,  not  referable  to  any  radicals  , 
the  Tsze  viuy,  which  was  published  at  a  later 
period  of  the  same  dynasty,  contains  only  314 ; 
and  the  two  principal  dictionaries  that  have 
been  published  during  the  present  dynasty, 
Ching  Uz&  t'ung  and  K'wng  he  Uzi  Uin  (which 
latter  forms  the  basis  of  Medhnrst's  "  Chinese 
and  English  Dictionary  "J,  have  both  adopted 
the  number  fixed  by  the  Tssi  muy.  Tnese 
are  divided  into  17  classes,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  strokes.  In  the  lat  class  are 
6  radicals,  each  composed  of  a  single  stroke ; 
the  Sd  class  has  83  radicals  of  2  strokes  each ; 
the  8d  class  has  31  of  3  strokes;  4th  okss,  36 ; 
5th,  22;  6th,  39;  7th,  20;  Sth,  9;  9th,  11; 
10th,  8;  11th,  0;  12th,  4;  ISth,  4;  14th,  2; 
15th,  1;    letli,  S;    17th,  1.      These  for  the 
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greater  part  represent  elementary  hierogljpha, 
and  are  probably  as  judicious  a  selection  as 
oonld  have  been  made.  GonQalvea  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  the  radicals  to  127  in  his 
Diceionwrio  CMna-PoTtuffii^,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  his  system  will  ever  extend  beyond  the 
work  in  which  it  first  appeared.  Most  of  the 
radicals  represent  generic  ideas,  and  have  been 
classed  by  Kidd  under  the  following  10  cate- 
gories: Ist,  celestial  objects,  as  sun  and  moon; 
3d,  atmospheric  phenomena,  as  wind  and  rain; 
3d,  hnman  properties  and  relations,  as  head 
and  father ;  4th  inferior  animals,  as  tiger,  bird, 
and  fish ;  5th,  elements  of  nature,  as  fire  and 
water;  6th,  terrestrial  productions,  as  wheat 
and  rice;  7th,  abstract  qualities,  as  black  and 
bitter;  8tb,  weapons  and  uten^ls,  as  lance  and 
dish ;  9th,  verbs,  as  to  walk  and  to  follow ;  lOth, 
miscellaneous  terms,  aa  error  and  garments. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads  every  char- 
acter in  the  language  is  to  be  found,  and  in 
veiy  many  instances  the  radical  gives  the  ge- 
neric idea  of  the  special  character  sought.  The 
radicals  do  not  hold  any  uniform  position  in 
the  characters.  Some  are  placed  on  the  right 
side,  some  on  the  left,  some  at  the  top,  some  at 
the  bottom,  some  in  tJie  middle,  some  on  both 
sides,  some  surrounding  the  supplementary 
part,  some  embracing  the  top  and  right  side, 
some  the  top  and  left  side,  some  the  left  side 
and  bottom,  some  at  one  of  the  comers,  and 
a  number  of  others  promiscuously  placed; 
all  which  must  be  learned  from  practice. 
Many  of  them  are  very  mneh  abbreviated 
and  altered  in  form  when  nsed  in  composition, 
so  as  scarcely  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
isolated  figures.  Under  each  radical  in  ihe 
dictionary,  the  related  characters  are  arranged 
geriaiim,,  according  to  the  number  of  addi- 
tional strokes;  so  that  having  discovered  the 
radical  and  counted  the  number  of  extra 
strokes,  it  is  in  most  cases  a  very  simple  pro- 
cess to  pick  out  the  chai'aoter  in  question. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of 
characters  attached  to  tiie  various  radicals. 
According  to  the  Taie  wm,  which  contains 
about  30,000  characters,  the  140th  radical, 
fj'odu,  herb,  has  1,433  under  it ;  the  85tb, 
ahietly,  water,  has  1,330 ;  the  76th,  wt&k,  tree, 
haa  1,280;  the  64th,  iMw,  hand,  has  1,012; 
the  30th,  k'dw,  mouth,  the  filst,  sin,  heart,  the 
S8th,  neO,  woman,  all  have  lai^  numbers  con- 
nected with  them;  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list,  the  nnmbers  gradually  decreasing 
till  we  come  to  the  138th,  Mti,  a  limit,  which 
has  only  5  characters  under  it.  The  character 
having  the  greatest  number  of  strokes  is  ^ 
ping,  the  sound  of  thunder,  the  last  under  the 
173d  radical,  ^  yii,  ram,  being  a  quadrupH- 
cate  form  of  H  My,  thunder.  In  some  works 
of  a  higher  class,  pedantic  authors  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  strange  and  obsolete  forms,  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  characters.  In  novels 
and  books  of  light  reading  many  of  the  char- 
acters are  so  much  abbreviated  that  a  special 
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practice  ia  necessary  to  enable  one  to  read 
them  off  with  ease.  In  epistolary  correspon- 
dence and  other  writings  by  the  partially  edu- 
cated, it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  replace 
the  proper  character  by  another  of  the  same 
sound  without  regard  to  the  meaning,  thus 
moving  unconsoioosly  a  step  in  adrance  toward 
phonetic  writing.  As  it  is  a  point  of  etiquette 
to  refrain  from  mentioning  the  private  name 
of  an  emperor,  it  has  become  customary  to 
avoid  writing  the  characters;  and  when  one 
occurs,  it  is  replaced  by  another  of  the  same 
meaning.  Tbns  the  T'um/-tmn,  a  work  of  the 
Tang,  speaking  of  the  famous  Buddhist  travel- 
ler !Fa-h6en,  changes  the  last  character  hsin, 
meaning  brightness,  for  the  synonymous  char- 
acter m&i^,  because  keen  happened  to  be  part 
of  the  private  name  of  the  emperor  Ohung- 
tanng.  Sometimes  the  character  is  abridged 
by  one  or  more  strokes,  bb  in  the  name  of 
the  Ein  dynasty  Tartars,  who  were  formerly 
named  Neu-chin ;  but  the  private  name  of  the 
emperor  Hing-tanpg  of  the  Leaou  dynasty  con- 
taining the  character  ^  chin,  the  Chinese  his- 
torians of  the  period  omitted  the  two  lower 
strokes,  thns  forming  the  character  ^  ehik, 
and  they  have  retained  the  name  of  Neu-ehih 
ever  since.  Sometimes  the  character  is  muti- 
lated witliout  changing  the  sound,  as  in  the 
case  of  3^  Sing,  part  of  the  private  name  of 
the  emperor  Taon-kwai^,  which  is  now  com- 
monly written  ^  nin^,  with  the  same  sound 
and  meaning.  In  more  formal  documents  it 
is  replaced  by  ^,  a  homophonous  synonyme. 
A  cnrions  illustration  of  the  same  practice  is 
found  in  the  K^ang-ke  dictionary.  The  charac- 
ter ^  heuen,  which  formed  part  of  the  name 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  having  been  the  JiSth 
radical  in  the  Tsei  viuy  and  Ghing  tgeS  t'unp  dic- 
tionaries, was  promoted  to  the  SSth  place  m  the 
new  dictionary,  bdng  the  first  in  the  five-stroke 
J,  as  in  the j»  ^i-  - 


idol  Heuen-te,  it  is  often  replaced  by  ^  yuSn. 
The  private  name  of  Confncins  was  ^  Kme, 
which  in  reading  the  Chinese  avoid  pronoun- 
cing, by  saying  mowi  {"  such  a  character  ")  in- 
stead. In  like  manner  it  is  considered  a  mark 
of  fihal  piety  to  refrain  from  writing  the  nai 
of  a  parent;  and  some  invariably  omit  one 
two  strokes  when  such  characters  occur. — The 
Chinese  write  in  vertical  columns,  following 
from  right  to  left,  and  it  is  customary  in  the 
better  class  of  works  to  raise  the  name  of  the 
dynasty  a  character  above  the  other  colnmns; 
even  should  it  occur  anywhere  in  the  middle 
of  a  column,  that  colnmn  is  abruptly  broken 
off,  and  the  imperial  character  carried  up  to 
commence  another,  while  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage is  continuous,  as  if  there  were  no  break. 
The  title  or  functions  of  the  emperor  are  raised 
two  characters  above  the  other  coinmus,  and 
the  titles  of  the  imperial  ancestors  are  raised 
three  characters.     In  inscnptions  and  docu- 
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menta,  the  mention  of  an  emperor  is  frequent- 
ly preceded  by  a  blank  of  two  characters' 
length,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  famous  N"estorian 
inscription  at  fie-gan.  The  Taiping  rebels,  in 
their  proclamations,  were  accustomed  to  ele- 
vate the  title  of  the  heir  apparent  one  char- 
acter, the  designation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also 
the  chief  Hung  Sew-taeuen,  two  characters, 
and  that  of  God  the  Father  three  characters 
above  the  other  eolnmns.— The  prevalence  of 
monosyllables  in  the  written  language  has  been 
referred  to.  Thus,  for  tte  word  alver,  instead 
of  yinrtaii  of  the  colloquial,  yitt  alone  is  used ; 
for  Bun,  instead  of  jih-tow,  the  syllable  jih  is 
used ;  instead  of  choo-jia  for  master,  ehoo  is 
used.  For  the  verb  Tce-Uh,  to  remember,  he  is 
employed ;  and  Aw«»,  to  rejoice,  takes  the 
place  of  Tie-hwan  of  the  colloquial.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  written  language  ia  the  capa- 
bility of  some  of  the  characters  assuming  the 
T6le  of  different  parts  of  speech,  according  to 
the  positions  they  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Thus 
the  same  character  represents  the  verb  sMA,  to 
eat,  and  the  noun  gze,  food ;  another  represents 
yh,  music,  and  16,  to  delight  in;  e  in  the  first 
tone  signifies  garments,  while  the  same  charac- 
ter pronounced  in  the  third  tone  means  to  dress. 
In  classical  books  we  find  a  character  undergoii^ 
an  analogous  change  of  meaning  even  without 
any  alteration  in  the  pronunciation ;  as  laoii, 
meaning  old  and  to  treat  one  as  due  to  age ;  also 
mw,  young  and  to  treat  one  as  due  to  youth. 
This  peciiiarity  extends  to  other  parts  of 
speech  also,  as  e,  strange  and  to  be  ostonished. 
■ — All  the  cases  of  nouns  may  be  indicated  by 
portion,  and  die  oblique  cases  also  by  certain 
particles.  The  genitive  is  preceded  by  ehe. 
The  dative  is  preceded  by  yii  or  Itoo  following 
a  verb.  The  accusative  is  preceded  by  e,  yu, 
or  hoo.  The  vocative  is  followed  by  lioo.  The 
ablative  is  preceded  by  yu,  hoo,  taze,  or  tming. 
The  locative  is  preceded  hy  yu,  or  followed  by 
ehung,  nuy,  Z»en,  eke-ehung,  che-nv-y,  or  ehe- 
hien.  The  instrumental  is  preceded  by  e. 
Moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  are  generally  indi- 
cated by  the  general  construction  of  a  sentence, 
though  particles  also  are  sometimes  used. 
Past  time  is  indicated  by  the  prepositions  tedng, 
ehang,  ie,  Mng,  and  e.  Occasionally  tseang 
is  employed  to  mark  the  future.  Pronouns  are 
sparingly  used,  unless  the  sense  or  the  rhythm 
actually  requires  them.  The  first  person  is 
often  replaced  by  a  term  of  humiliBtion,  as  yii, 
the  stupid  one;  while  a  term  of  exaltation  ia 
used  to  replace  the  second  person  When 
the  pronoun  ««,  1,  has  to  be  i\  ritten  or 
printed,  it  is  often  put  in  smaller  type  than 
the  other  characters,  as  a  mark  of  humih 
ty;  just  the  reverse  of  our  English  piattice 
III.  LiTBBiTTEE.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Chinese  have  the  most  extensive  literature  of 
any  nation  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  certam  that 
in  no  other  are  the  records  so  continuous  and 
complete  for  a  period  ranging  over  3,000  years. 
The  very  earliest  fragments  that  have  any  claim 
to  genuineness  do  not  extend  higher  than  the 
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first  thousand  yeara  B.  C,  anil  it  is  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  that  period  that  we  meet  with 
any  notJceable  list  of  authors.  The  worfe  of 
OonfnciuB  then  come  before  its;  also  several 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  school  of  Taon, 
soiuefamons  moralista  and  writers  on  the  mili- 
tary art.  The  mechanical  appliances  in  aid  of 
literature  ftt  that  time,  however,  must  have 
been  sorely  discouraging  to  authorship.  Even 
several  centuries  subsequent  to  Confndaa  slips 
of  bamboo  were  still  used,  on  which  the  char- 
acters were  somtohed  or  engraved.  Those 
were  gradually  superseded  by  the  fdlk  texture, 
and  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  3d  century  of  our 
era  paper  was  invented,  the  pencil  having  al- 
ready been  brought  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  perfection.  More  than  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  history  speaks  of  on  effort  made  by  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  to  destroy 
the  great  body  of  the  existing  literature,  hia 
decree  exempting  only  writings  on  medicine, 
divination,  husbandry,  and  the  annals  of  his 
own  house.  The  decree  was  supposed  to  be 
executed,  and  entdled  at  the  same  time  the 
death  of  a  great  number  of  scholars.  In  190 
B.  0.  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  literary 
works  was  repealed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
Ilau  then  reigning,  and  a  stimulus  was  ^ven  to 
learning.  The  historian  of  the  Western  Han, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  A.  D,  24,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  works  in  the  imperial  library, 
comprising  classics,  philosophy,  poetry,  mili- 
tary tactics,  mathematics,  and  medicine,  con- 
msttng  of  11,392  sections,  by  more  than  600 
authors.  Works  were  then  written  on  scrolls, 
and  coutmued  to  be  so  down  to  the  10th  or 
lltJi  century,  when  printing  came  into  general 
use,  aud  the  huge  piles  of  manuscript  roUs 
gri^nally  dwindled  down  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  few  antiquarian  curiosities.  It  has  frequently 
been  asserted  that  there  is  nothing  in  Chinese 
books  to  repay  the  trouble  of  learning  to  de- 
dpher  them;  and  in  view  of  the  protracted 
stndy  necessary  to  acquire  a  competent  famili- 
arity with  the  subject,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  tmth  in  the  statement.  It  sliould,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  the  books  of  the  Chinese 
have  not  had  fair  play  at  the  hands  of  Euro- 
peans; aud  too  frequently  it  happens  that, 
either  from  want  of  the  requisite  attainments 
on  the  part  of  the  translator,  or  from  a  desire 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  subject  uncongenial  to 
his  taste,  translations  and  quotations  have  been 
little  better  than  caricatures.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  transla- 
tions have  been  very  favorably  received  by 
western  scholars,  and  give  the  earnest  of  much 
that  may  yet  be  discovered  in  this  unesplored 
mine. — In  taking  a  rapid  review  of  the  literary 
productions  of  the  empire,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient mainly  to  follow  the  order  and  classifica- 
tion generally  adopted  by  native  writers,  and 
to  commence  with  what  are  termed  the  King, 
or  "  Olasacs,"  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  or  to  have  passed  under  the  revising 
hand  of  Confucius.     These  are  held  in  the 
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highest  reverence,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
standard  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  They 
are  five  in  number,  and  four  of  thera  at  least, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  sage  in  one  form  or  another. 
One,  the  history  of  his  native  state,  is  said  to 
be  his  own  composition ;  but  another,  the 
"  Book  of  Eites,"  appears  in  such  a  fragmen- 
tary state,  that  it  is  thought  by  critics  to  be  a 
compilation  by  some  scholar  during  the  Han 
dynasty.  The  earliest  of  the.se,  the  Tih-htTiff, 
is  a  veritable  mystery.  The  nucleus  of  the 
work  is  a  series  of  figures  composed  of  whole 
and  bisected  lines.  These  were  at  first  eight 
in  number,  and  attributed  to  the  legendary 
sage  Fllh-he,  each  consisting  of  three  lines. 
Ranged  in  octagon  form,  these  eight  tri^ams 
very  extensively  used  as  decorative  objects, 
dishes,  vases,  bells,  utensils,  the  lintels  of 
doors,  the  gables  of  houses,  the  ceilings  of 
rooms,  and  a  numberless  variety  of  other  po- 
sitions, being  rated  to  comprise  a  vast  amount 
of  hidden  wisdom.  Their  names  are  keen, 
heaven;  ('«y,  vapor;  U,  Are;  eftira,  thunder; 
gun,  wind ;  Fan,  water ;  han,  mountain ;  Jcwdti, 
earth.  These  are  variously  looked  upon,  as 
the  heads  of  categories,  the  rudiments  of  writ- 
ten language,  or  symbols  of  philosophic  sys- 
tems. By  squai'ing  the  number,  64  were  pro- 
duced, each  formed  of  two  of  the  original  tri- 
grams,  superposed  one  on  the  other,  and  each 
one  having  a  separnte  name.  These  hexa- 
grams, which  are  assigned  to  alater  hand,  form 
the  themes  of  so  many  separate  sections  in  this 
famous  book.  Wiin-wang,  the  founder  of  the 
Chow  dynasty,  while  in  prison  for  a  state  of- 
fence, employed  his  time  in  studying  these 
symbols,  and  appended  a  short  test  to  each, 
under  the  name  of  T'wn.  These  are  followed 
by  remarks  in  detail  on  the  several  strokes  of 
each  hexa^am,  which  are  called  seau^  (figure), 
and  are  said  tohave  been  added  by  Chow-kung, 
the  son  of  WSn-wang.  The  additional  portion 
of  the  work  tradition  ascribes  to  Confucius, 
being  a  kind  of  commentary,  reflections,  and 
apparently  irrelevant  remarks  on  the  texts  of 
Wfiu-wang  and  Chow-kung,  Aithongh  more 
than  500  commentaries  and  treatises  have  been 
written  to  elucidate  this  strange  book,  it  is 
scarcely  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  none 
of  them  have  succeeded  in  brining  an  intelli- 
gible meaningout  of  it.  If  there  be  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  it  is  probably  a  work  on  divination  or 
some  occult  art.  There  is  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Yik-Mng  by  P^re  Eeps  and  other  Jesuit 
misMonaries  (edited  by  Julius  Mohl,  2  vols., 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1834).  The  second 
olas^o,  named  the  Shoo-Mng,  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  ancient  history  of  China,  from  the  34th 
century  B.  C.  down  to  the  emperor  Ping-wang 
of  the  Chow  dynasty,  731  B.  O.  It  appears  to 
have  been  compiled  by  Confucius,  from  the 
historicfd  remains  of  the  Yu,  Hea,  Shang,  and 
Cliow  dynasties ;  but  in  the  viciswtudes  of  the 
earlier  ages  it  has  evidently  suffered  much  in 
its  integrity.     Tradition  asserts  that  it  con* 
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aisled  of  100  chapters  aa  it  left  the  hand  of 
Confucius,  but  nearly  nil  tlie  existing  copies 
having  heen  consigned  to  the  flames  by  Che 
Hwang-te,  the  book  burner,  the  now  existing 
copies  are  the  outcome  of  the  mutilated  frag- 
ments and  half-suapected  versions  bequeathed 
to  posterity  by  the  first  three  or  four  centuries 
of  the  OLristiiui  era.  Even  in  its  imperfect 
state,  liowever,  it  Is  n  moat  interesting  docu- 
ment, and  apart  from  its  historical  charac- 
ter, and  description  of  the  great  flood,  it  sup- 
plies more  than  hints  regarding  the  principles 
of  government,  astronomy,  mnsio,  agricnltore, 
and  other  subjects  of  ^reat  importance  to  our 
knowledge  of  those  ancient  times.  Abont  160 
treatises,  exegetJoal  and  iUustrative,  have  been 
written  about  the  Shoo-Mng  as  a  whole  or  in 
particnlar  portions.  It  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  Gaubil  (edited  by  De  Guignes, 
Paris,  1770 ;  ^so  in  Panthier'a  Zscra!  saerh  de 
VOrient,  1841),  and  into  En^ish  by  TV.  E. 
Medhnrat  (Shanghd,  1846)  and  James  Legge, 
D.  D.  (vol.  iii.  of  "The  Cliinese  Classics," 
Hong  Kong,  1805).  The  third  member  of  this 
pentateuch,  the  She-img,  consists  chiefly  of 
a  collection  of  ballads  used  by  the  people  of 
fho  varions  petty  states  of  China  in  ancient 
times,  selected  and  arranged  by  Confiicius,  to 
the  number  of  311,  of  six  of  which,  however, 
nothing  but  the  name  remains.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts  t  1,  odes  of  the  various 
Gtates;  2,  minor  odes  of  the  kingdom;  3, 
higher  odes  of  the  kingdom ;  4,  temple  hymns. 
From  these  stanzas  we  get  more  insight  into 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  people  in  the  early 
ages  than  from  any  other  work  extant  They 
are  simple  in  compo^tion,  frequently  descrip- 
tive of  rural  and  domestic  life;  many  are  martitd 
odes,  with  covert  political  allusions,  and  hints 
at  the  prevailing  state  of  society.  Upon  this 
also  about  IBO  illustrative  works  have  been 
written.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
PSre  Lacharme  (edited  by  Mohl,  Stuttgart 
and  TObingen,  1830),  and  into  English  by  Dr. 
Legge  (vol.  iv.  of  "The  Chinese  Classics," 
Hong  Kong,  1871).  The  evidence  for  the 
Le-Tce,  or  "Book  of  Eites,"  seems  less  satisfac- 
tory than  that  for  the  others.  Subsequent  to 
the  book  burning  merely  scattered  fragments 
of  the  ori^nal  work  were  to  be  found,  till  Tao 
Tih,  a  scholar  of  the  1st  century  B.  0.,  made 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  to  the  num- 
ber of  214  sections,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  which,  however,  are  believed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  work  of  Confucius.  He  reduced 
the  collection  to  85  sections,  which  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Ta  tae  le.  This  was  re- 
vised by  his  nephew  Tae  Shing,  who  reduced 
the  whole  to  49  sections,  in  which  form  it  has 
been  called  the  Seaou  tae  le,  and  has  been 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  as  the  Le-ke,  and 
by  imperial  authority  ranks  as  one  of  the  five 
clasMcs,  though  secondary  in  grade.  It  is  the 
most  bulky  of  the  whole,  and  is  replete  with 
lessons  and  rules  for  AsSij  conduct,  public  and 
private,  bearing  throaghout  the  theory  that 


true  etiquetto  is  but  the  manifestation  of  recti- 
tude of  heart.  More  than  70  works  are  to  be 
found  illustrative  of  this  book.  There  is  a 
French  translation  by  Callery  (Turin,  1853). 
The  CA'un-S»'ew,  the  last  of  the  five,  is  the 
only  one  actually  written  by  Confucius,  being 
the  history  of  Loo,  his  native  state,  from  72S 
to  484  B.  C.  As  an  incipient  effort  in  the  art 
of  history  making,  it  appears  to  have  called 
forth  much  admiration  and  eulogium  in  early 
times ;  but,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  very  bald 
detail  of  state  occurrences,  it  can  scarcely 
maintain  a  high  position  in  the  judgment  of 
unbiassed  critics.  There  are  about  250  works 
illustrative  of  this  text.  (English,  "TheCT'uw- 
U'm,  with  the  Tso  chueri^''  vol. v.  of  "The 
Chinese  Classics,  by  Legge.)  Beades  the  special 
commentaries  on  the  separate  classics  before 
referred  to,  there  are  about  80  exegetical 
works  treating  of  all  the  five.  In  1370  a  work 
was  published,  called  Ghoo  Uxe  yu  luy,  in  140 
books,  consisting  of  the  discourses  of  Ohoo  He, 
as  recorded  by  several  of  his  disciples.  From 
this  (Sling  Chuen  extracted  and  aiTOnged  the 
philosopher's  elucidation  of  the  five  classics, 
which  he  published  in  1725,  under  the  title 
Choo  taze  woo  Mng  ya  luy,  in  80  books.  The 
name  of  Choo  naturally  ^^vea  much  weight  to 
this  compilation.  A  sixth  clasa.c,  under  the 
title  Yo-king,  or  "  Book  of  Music,"  is  spoken 
of  in  ancient  times  as  also  tiie  work  of  Con- 
fucius ;  but  it  is  now  lost,  and  the  only  vestiges 
on  the  subject  extant  are  a  section  in  the 
Uhovj-le  and  another  in  the  Le-Tce. — During  the 
T'ang  dynasty  a  compilation  was  made  under 
the  name  of  the  Shih  san  Mng,  or  "  Thirteen 
Classics."  In  this  collection  three  of  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  CKun-U^ms  were  also  admit- 
ted to  the  rank  of  secondary  classics.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  and  best  known  is  the  Tio^ 
chuen,  by  a  scholar  named  Tso,  sopposed  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  the  sage.  This  is  a 
narrative  of  events  contemporaneous  with  the 
Ch'un-tg'ew,  bnt  so  f^lly  developed,  and  so  much 
superior  to  tlie  latter,  that  it  has  been  said, 
"  In  no  ancient  history  of  any  country  have 
we  such  a  vivid  picture  of  any  lengthened 
period  of  its  annals,  as  we  have  from  Tso  of 
the  270  years  he  has  embraced  in  this  work." 
The  other  two  commentaries,  named  after  their 
respective  anthors  Kang-yang  ehven.  and  £SA 
Uarig  ehuen,  are  much  less  known  and  read 
than  that  of  Tso.  The  substance  of  both  was 
handed  down  orally  for  centuries,  but  that  of 
Kung-yai^t  was  put  into  writing  about  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  Han  dynasty,  and  the  JffSA  Isang 
ckaen  more  than  a  century  later.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  scholia  and  expositions  of  the 
text  of  the  classic.  A  number  of  works  have 
been  written  in  elucidation  of  these  three  com- 
mentaries. Be^des  the  "  Book  of  Eites  "  above 
noticed,  there  are  twoother  works  of  the  same 
order,  reckoned  among  the  secondary  classics. 
The  Chow-U,  or  "  Eitual  of  the  Chow  Dynasty," 
chdms  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  has  been  at 
varions  times  repudiated,  and  again  accepted 
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as  genuine.  The  evidence  now  seems  to  be 
in  its  favor.  It  contains  a  fall  acooimt  of  the 
government  organization  during  the  Chow  dy- 
nasty, giving  a  catalogue  of  tiie  officers  with 
the  fanctions  of  each.  It  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  entitled  respectively  by  the  names  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  the  four  seasons,  the  last  of 
which,  the  winter  section,  was  never  recover- 
ed after  the  burning  of  the  books,  and  has 
been  supplied  by  another  ancient  document, 
called  the  K'aeti  kiing  i«,  or  "  Artificer's  Eeo- 
ord."  In  the  Ghow-le  is  fonnd  the  type  of 
the  present  sis  administrative  boards  at  Peking. 
About  80  works  have  been  written  in  reference 
to  this  hook.  (French  by  Biot,  Paris,  1S51 ; 
English  by  Gingell,  "  The  Ceremonial  Usages 
of  the  Chinese,  B.  0.  1131,"  London,  1852.) 
The  E-le  appears  also  to  be  of  very  remote 
origin.  The  subject  matter  consists  of  riles  of 
a  more  private  and  domestic  character.  The 
book  is  now  little  studied  or  read,  although 
there  are  about  40  works  on  record  treating 
it  in  detml.  The  Sse-ahoo,  or  "Four  Books 
par  excellence^  having  long  held  their  place  as 
secondary  elaasics,  are  now  far  better  known 
and  incomparably  more  read  than  any  of  those 
above  mentioned,  being  the  class  books  of  the 
schools  all  over  the  empire.  Foreigners  fre- 
quently designate  them  the  "Canonical  Four 
Books."  The  first  of  these,  named  the  Ta- 
heo,  originally  formed  part  of  the  Le-ie, 
but  was  separated  from  it  by  Ohoo  He,  who 
arranged  the  collection  as  it  now  stands.  It 
consists  of  11  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is 
called  the  classic  toxt^  bang  the  words  of 
Confucins  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
ruling  a  kingdom,  which  he  traces  to  the  source 
of  personal  self-government.  The  remaining 
10  chapters  are  by  his  disciple  Tsang  Ts'an, 
amplifying  by  quotations  from  history  the  sen- 
tentious text  of  the  sage.  Several  versions  of 
the  Torkeo  have  been  published,  generally  in 
collections :  in  Latin,  by  Ignatius  a  Oosta  (with 
the  Chinese  text,  Eeen-chang-tbo,  1662;  with- 
out, Paris,  1687) ;  in  English,  by  Monison 
(London,  1813),  by  Marshman  (with  the  Chi- 
nese and  a  praxis,  Serampore,  1814),  and  by 
Legge  (in  "The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confu- 
cius," London,  1869) ;  and  in  French,  by  Pau- 
thier  (Paris,  1837).  The  Ghtmg-yung  is  the 
work  of  Tsze-sze,  the  gruidson  of  the  sage, 
and  is  the  most  profoundly  philosophic  of  the 
four.  It  treats  of  the  moving  principles  of  hu- 
man action,  and  illnstrates  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue by  an  ideal  perfect  man.  When  all  the 
passions  and  affections  are  held  in  perfect 
eqnilibrinm,  the  heart  is  said  to  be  coirect. 
Besides  other  editions  and  translations,  the 
Ghung-yung  has  been  published  by  E^musat 
in  Chinese  enA  Mantchoo,  with  Latin  and 
French  versions  (Paris,  1817) ;  and  in  English 
by  Legge  (London,  1869).  The  Lun-yv,  con- 
sists of  a  collection  of  pithy  sayings  and  de- 
tached diali^nes  between  Oonfticlua  and  his 
disciples  and  others ;  apparently  reminiscences 
of  the  sage  and  his  teachings.    There  is  mnch 
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in  the  doctrines  laid  down  calculated  to  fortify 
men  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  we  even  find 
the  golden  rule  of  Christ  expressed  by  Confu- 
cius more  than  once,  though  in  a  negative  form. 
There  are  some  things  in  it,  however,  sanction- 
ed by  this  great  teacher,  to  which  a  Christian 
cannot  assent.  There  is  a  Latin  translation  in 
Ooafaciue  Sina/rum  PMhtophus  (Paris,  1687); 
Grerman,  in  Schott's  collection  (Halle,  1826); 
English,  by  Marshman  (first  half,  Serampore, 
1809),  and  by  Le^e  (London,  1869).  The 
fourth  of  the  "  Four  Books  "  is  known  by  the 
title  of  M&nff'Ute,  that  being  the  name  of  the 
author,  whjdi  in  European  works  is  Latinized 
into  llencius.  He  is  sdd  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  adiseipleof  Tsze-sze,  the  author  of  the  Ghung- 
yvmgi  and  flourished  during  the  4th  century 
B,  C.  He  had  much  iuteroourae  with  the  prin- 
ces and  grandees  of  his  time,  and  appears  to 
liave  been  lively  in  his  character  and  ready- 
witted  in  conversation,  ever  ready  to  frown 
down  oppression  and  tyranny  by  cutting  sar- 
casm and  well-timed  parables.  His  work,  which 
is  larger  than  the  three  others  put  tt^ether, 
contains  a  record  of  his  sayings  and  dialogues 
with,  various  characters  with  whom  he  nad 
come  in  contact ;  the  main  object  of  his  teach- 
ing being  to  commend  the  practice  of  benevo- 
lence and  integrity.  He  takes  occasion  also  to 
aim  his  shafts  at  several  of  the  heresiarchs  of 
his  time.  Although,  like  many  other  philoso- 
phers in  that  age,  he  had  a  numerous  company 
of  disciples,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  occu- 
pied that  high  position  in  the  mind  of  his  con- 
temporaries which  subsequent  generations  have 
accorded  him.  His  work  is  said  to  have  es- 
caped the  general  bni-ning,  as  being  considered 
extra-classical ;  and  it  was  not  for  several  cen- 
turies that  it  was  promoted  to  the  honored 
rank  it  now  holds.  The  Chinese  test,  with 
a  Latin  translation  by  Julien,  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1824.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Legge  (Hong  Kong,  1861),  There 
are  170  or  more  oxegetieal  woriis  on  m&  "  Four 
JJooks,"  and  by  far  the  most  popular  is  Choo 
He's  commentary,  which  is  read  in  the  national 
college  of  Peking.  There  is  a  Latin  version  of 
the  whole,  tt^ther  with  tlie  Heaou-Jting  and 
the  Seaou-heo,  by  Noel  (Prague,  1711  ;  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Pluquet,  Paris,  1784). 
The  "  Four  Books  "  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Collie  (Malacca,  1828),  and  into 
French  by  Panthier  (Paris,  1841).  The  Heaou- 
Jcing  is  a  tract  extolling  the  virtue  of  filial  piety 
and  inculcating  its  practice,  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  secondary  classics.  It  professes  to 
be  a  conversation  between  Confucius  and  his  dis- 


ticity  by  many  scholars.  They  say  neither  the 
style  nor  the  doctrine  is  in  keeping  with  its 
pretensions.  Thirty  or  more  esegetical  works 
have  been  written  on  it.  Besides  the  Latin 
and  French  translations  before  mentioned,  there 
is  a  French  one  in  Memoirea  coneernant  Im 
ChinoU  (Paris,  1779),  and  an  English  one  by 
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he  "  Chinese  Repository"  (Can- 
L,  1836).  The  Urh-ya,  the  last  of  the  thir- 
teen claasios,  is  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  terms  ■ 
used  in  the  classical  and  other  writings  of  tiie 
early  ages.  Tradition  ascribes  the  authorship 
to  Tsze-hea,  the  disciple  of  Confiioins,  and  tJie 
nucleus  of  it  is  even  said  to  have  come  down 
fi-om  Ohow-knng,  regent  of  the  empire  in  the 
bejanning  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  ITie  work  is 
divided  into  19  sections,  according  to  subjecte, 
as — 1,  Ancient  Terms;  2,  Words;  8,  Phrases; 
4,  Kindred  Relations;  6,  Honsea;  6,  Utensils, 
&o. ;  each  tei-m  being  found  with  a  brief  ex- 
planation in  its  own  special  category.  The 
oldest  commentary,  by  Ko  Po,  a  scholar  of  the 
4tli  century,  is  generally  pnblished  witb  the 
text.  Other  worlis  have  been  written  on  the 
Urh-ya,  but  none  of  equal  reputation  with  this. 
This  is  the  type  of  a  class  of  works  which, 
though  admitbod  as  appendages  to  the  classic 
division,  are  yet  put  in  the  lowest  grade. 
Another  work  of  some  reputation,  arranged 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  UrTi^ya,  is  the 
Luh  shoo  ioo,  written  about  the  close  of  the 
Sung  dynasty.  Although  there  are  many 
oyelopfedias  arranged  on  this  principle,  there 
are  comparatively  few  works  that  we  should 
call  dictionaries.  A  more  general  plan  is  to 
arrange  the  characters  nnder  a  fixed  number 
of  radicals.  Several  of  the  best  known  lexicons 
on  this  plan  have  been  already  mentioned.  The 
Chinese  were  first  initiated  into  the  science  of 
analyzing  sounds  by  the  Hindoo  missionaries 
in  tlie  5th  century,  and  the  7ah  peen  is  the 
earliest  extant  work  in  which  we  have  the 
system  of  syUabio  spelling  applied.  This  sys- 
tem con^sts  in  the  employment  of  two  charac- 
ters to  represent  the  pronunciation  of  a  third, 
the  exponent  characters  being  followed  by  -^ 
(s'««,  implyii^  bisection.  The  initial  of  the 
first  exponent  is  then  to  be  prefixed  to  the  final, 
including  tbe  tone  of  the  second.  The  resnlt 
is  the  sonnd.of  the  character  required.  From 
that  time  began  the  practice  of  indicating  the 
sounds  of  characters  in  the  dictionaries.  A 
third  class  of  dictionaries  is  those  in  which  the 
characters  are  arranged  throughout  according 
to  the  sounds;  a  certain  number  of  symbols 
being  selected  as  finale,  to  which  all  others  with 
the  same  finals  respectively  are  referred.  These 
dictionaries  are  first  divided  into  four  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  four  tones,  and  subservient 
to  these  is  the  arrangement  of  the  finals.  The 
earliest  of  this  class  extant  is  the  T^an^-yvn,  a 
production  of  the  8th  century,  with  a  system 
of  200  finals.  The  Tsee  yuti,  che  chang  foo,  a 
email  work  by  the  instorian  Sze-ma  Kwang,  is 
the  first  of  this  class  in  which  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tem was  adopted.  He  employs  86  initials, 
under  which  are  arranged,  aecordii^  to  the 
four  tones,  8,180  characters.  The  Ze  poo  yun 
leS  was  issued  under  imperial  patronage  in  the 
llth  century,  to  rectify  tic  disorders  that  were 
creeping  into  the  rhymes  at  the  examinations. 
The  ori^nal  copy  had  only  9,590  characters, 


n  an  augmented  edition  subsequently  pub- 
lished the  number  amounted  to  13,647.  The 
Woo  yin  Ueih  yiin,  which  appeared  about  the 
snd  of  the  12th  century,  contains  58,534  char- 
acters, and  reduces  the  numberof  finals  to  160, 
under  each  of  which  the  characters  are  referred 
in  order  to  the  36  initials.  In  the  18th  century. 
Lew  Yuen  of  Kng-shwuy  again  reduced  the 
number  of  finals  to  107,  and  his  system  with 
slight  variations  has  continued  in  use  to  the 
present  time.  The  Hiing  moo  ehing  yun,  which 
was  pnblished  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  first  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  reduces 
the  number  of  finals  to  76.  Although  this 
work  is  well  known,  it  never  came  into  general 
About  tlie  commencement  of  the  present 
dynasty,  KooYen-woo,  a  scholar  of  great  talent 
and  acquirements,  wrote  several  small  works 
of  this  class.  P'wan  Luy,  one  of  his  pupils, 
was  the  author  of  the  Luy-yin.  In  this  he 
makes  a  selection  of  147  finals,  and  increases 
the  number  of  initials  to  60.  He  treats  largely 
of  the  modern  changes  in  jironnn elation.  The 
Woo  ehay  yua  suy,  published  in  1S93,  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  106  finals.  The  I'm 
yun  ching  go  is  a  concise  work  of  modem  date, 
arranged  according  to  66  finals.    The  Woo  ehay 

Sun,  foo^  published  early  in  the  18th  century, 
as  3S  miti^s  and  128  newly  selected  finals. 
The  Woo  fang  yuea  yin,  a  dictionary  of  the 
Kandarin  dialect,  published  in  1710,  has  12 
initials  and  20  finals.  TTie  Pei  K&n  yun  foo, 
compiled  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
the  emperor  and  published  in  ITll,  is  arranged 
according  to  106  finals  distributed  among  five 
tones.  It  is  usually  bound  in  110  thick  vol- 
umes, and  is  probably  the  most  extensive  lexi- 
con ever  published.  The  quotations  from  pre- 
ceding works  are  extremely  numerous  and 
complete,  far  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  done  before.  "Works  of  this  class 
are  very  numerous,  and  much  more  used  by 
students  than  the  radical  division. — In  the 
number  and  extent  of  their  histories  the  Chi- 
nese stand  unriralled.  Their  dynastic  history 
alone  is  a  marvel.  During  the  Sung  dynasty 
the  "  Seventeen  Histories,"  including  so  many 
dynasties,  were  published  in  a  single  work. 
Under  the  Ming  a  corresponding  work  was 
issued,  with  the  Htie  of  the  "  Twenty-one  His- 
tories; "  and  during  the  present  dynasty  the 
"Twenty-two  Histories"  and  "Twenty-four 
Histories  "  have  successively  appeared.  These 
are  the  work  of  nearly  as  many  authors,  the 
history  of  each  dynasty  being  generally  written 
in  the  period  of  its  successor,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  accesa  to  the  national  archives; 
and  several  of  the  authors  stand  high  in  the 
Uterary  scale.  The  last  named  collection,  be- 
ginning with  the  She  he,  and  ending  with  the 
Ming  »he,  or  "  History  of  the  Ming  dynasty," 
numbers  in  all  3,264  books  or  sections,  and 
averages  probably  two  or  three  of  these  books 
to  a  volume.  The  whole  are  written  on  a 
generally  uniform  plan,  though  each  differs 
somewhat  in  detail,  and  there  is  much  diversity 
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in  thestyleof  esecntion;  PanKoo'a  TVeen  han 
shoo,  or  "Book  of  the  Former  Hon,"  for  in- 
stance, being  looked  up  to  as  a  model,  while 
Hoholars  are  lavish  of  their  censures  on  me  his- 
torian of  the  Sung.  As  a  rule,  each  hislorj'  is 
divided  into  three  sections :  1,  "  Imperial  Rec- 
ords," contdning  a  succinct  chronicle  of  the 
several  reigns  of  the  dynasty ;  3,  "  Memoirs," 
coDsisting  of  a  sucoesmon  of  artides  on  astron- 
omy, rites,  music,  jurisprudence,  political  econ- 
omy, state  sacrifices,  uranograpby,  meteorology, 
geography,  and  literature,  giving  the  state  of 
these  various  subjects  during  the  dynasty;  3, 
"  Narratives,"  in  which  are  included  biogra- 
phies of  all  persons  of  eminence,  and  short  his- 
torical statements  regai'ding  foreign  countries. 
Tlie  She  ke,  by  8ze-ma  Ts'Sen,  in  130  hooks, 
the  first  of  the  series,  is  much  praised  for  its 
style,  and  is  exceptional  in  its  arrangement. 
Commencing  with  the  mythical  period  of 
Ilwang-te,  it  reaches  down  to  the  emperor 
Woo-te  of  the  Western  Han.  A  great  part  of 
the  materials  had  heen,  collected  by  8ze-ma 
T'an,  the  father  of  the  author.  It  is  divided 
into  five  sections:  1,  imperial  records;  3, 
ehronolopcal.tables;  3,  eight  treatises  on  rites, 
muMC,  haiinony,  chronology,  uranography, 
sacriflcial  service,  watercourses,  and  weights 
and  measures;  4,  genealogical  histiiry  of  the 

Sinces;  5,  narratives  of  persons  and  countries, 
neh  of  the  original  work  is  lost.  There  are 
double  histories,  the  old  and  the  new,  of  the 
Tang  dynasty,  and  also  of  the  five  dynasties 
succeeding,  both  of  which  are  admitted  into 
the  standard  collections.  The  new  histories 
of  both  these  are  by  Gow-yang  Sew,  a  scholar 
of  established  reputation  early  in  the  Sung. 
Itt  the  Sin  woo  toe  »he,  or  "  New  History  of 
the  Five  Dynasties,"  he  has  departed  somewhat 
from  the  beaten,  track,  both  as  to  style  and 
arrangement.  He  omits  the  memoirs  alto- 
gether, and  divides  his  work  into  five  sections : 
1,  imperial  records ;  2,  narratives ;  3,  researches ; 
4,  genealogical  registers;  5,  appendix.  It  was 
printed  by  orders  from  the  emperor,  after  the 
author's  death.  Another  class  of  histories  may 
lie  termed  annals,  giving  the  consecutive  run 
of  events  as  a  whole  chronologically  arranged. 
The  Ok'un  Wete  of  Confucius  is  undoubtedly 
the  earliest  example  of  this  kind ;  and  the  nest 
in  pretension  is  the  Ch&h  shoo  ie  ne^  or 
"Bamboo  Annals,"  which  we  are  told  was 
found  in  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Wei  princes, 
A.  D.  3S4,  supposed  to  have  been  there  for 
several  centuries.  The  record,  which  was  on 
slips  of  bamboo,  began  with  the  fabulous  reign 
of  Hwang-te,  and  extended  to  399  B.  0.  It  is 
the  general  conviction  that  the  original  text 
has  been  long  lost,  and  that  the  book  now 
bearing  that  name  is  a  fabrication.  There 
are  some  things  however  that  favor  a  belief 
in  its  genuineness.  (French  by  Biot,  Paris, 
1843;  English  by  Legge,  Hong  Kon^,  1865.) 
The  records  of  several  of  the  dynasties  have 
been  written  separately  in  this  fashi 
the  moat  celebrated  production  is  the  great 
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work  of  8zo-ma  Kwang,  entitled  Tsze  alio 
t'ung  i^«!,  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  19 
years,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th.  century. 
This,  with  the  various  appendices,  comprising 
320  books,  embraces  a  period  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  4th  century  B,  0.  down  to 
the  end  of  the  five  dynasties  preceding  the 
Sung.  A  prefix  to  this  histoiy,  entitled  7"m»? 
keen  icae  ke,  in  10  books,  was  cmnposed  by 
LewShoo,  theassociate  of  Sze-maKwang;  bc- 
giwiing  with  the  myths  of  the  fabulous  period 
of  FHh-he,  it  ends  at  the  place  where  the 
T'ung  Jcien  begins.  About  a  century  after  the 
time  of  Sze-ma  Kwang,  the  T'ung  keen  hang 
m&h,  which  is  a  reconstjniction  and  condensa' 
tion  of  tlie  T'ung  Men,  was  drawn  up  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Ohoo  He.  The 
first  hook  only,  on  the  principles  of  the  work, 
is  from  the  hand  of  Ohoo  hunself,  the  remain- 
der beii^  compiled  by  his  pupils  under  bis 
guidance.  The  whole  is  compressed  into  59 
books.  An  elucidation  of  this  was  afterward 
published  by  Tin  K'e-sin  in  B9  books.  Lew 
Yew  also  \ 
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treatise  on  the  principles 
composition,  in  SO  books,  on 
occupied  for  30  years,  Wang 
the  early  part  of  the  l«h  oen- 
examinalaon  of  the  disorepan- 
connected  with  Choo's  wort.  During  the 
Yuen  dynasty,  Wang  Yew-he6  pubhshed  his 
researches  on  the  T'lMtg  Men  iang  nvih.  In 
1359  Seu  Ohaou-w&n  completed  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  same.  Early  in  the  Ming, 
Ch'in  Tsie  published  his  correction  of  errors, 
being  the  result  of  a  minute  investigation  of 
the  Kan^-m/Sh.  In  1465  Fung  Ohe-shoo  pub- 
hshed his  illustrations  of  the  Kang-m&k  drawn 
from  other  sources.  About  the  close  of  the 
15th  century,  Hwang  Chung-ehaou  dissected 
these  last  mentioned  seven  works,  placing  each 

Saragraph  under  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
Tang-m&A,  when  tiie  work  assumed  the  form 
it  has  retdned  to  the  present  day,  a  very  valu- 
able compendium  of  history,  tlie  result  of  a 
vast  amount  of  emdifion.  There  is  a  French 
translation  by  De  Mailla  (Histoire  generate  de 
la  Chine,  13  vols.,  Paris,  17T7-'S5).  During 
the  Sung,  Kin  Le-tseang  wrote  an  additional 
section,  carrying  the  history  back  to  the  time 
of  the  monarch  aagu  Taou,  and  fcom  that  down 
to  431  B.  0.,  where  Choo's  work  commences. 
A  further  portion  was  afterward  composed  by 
Ch'in  King,  extending  back  to  the  fabulons 
era  of  Ffih-he.  These  two  last  portions  were 
combined  into  one  by  Nan  HBen  in  the  Ming 
dynasty.  In  accordance  with  an  imperial  re- 
script issued  in  1476,  a  supplement  to  Choo's 
history  was  composed  by  a  committee  of  IB 
scholars.  Near  the  close  of  the  Ming,  these 
several  sections  were  revised  and  published  as 
a  amgle  work,  by  Ch'in  Jin-selh,  the  national 
historiographer.  It  was  divided  mto  three 
parts,  known  respectively  as  the  introductory, 
prmdpal,  and  supplementary  sections.  Having 
been  again  revised  and  submitted  for  imperitd 
inspection,  it  received  the  imprunatur  in  1708, 
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and  a  new  edition  was  issued  in  91  books,  un- 
der the  title  Va  j/e  t'ung  heen  Icang  mM,. 
The  S'ung-chiiiti  Icang  Men  laeuenpeen  is  an  ab- 
breviated history  in  33  boolis,  by  Wang  Fnng- 
chow,  and  embraces  the  period  from  Ftlli-he 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  Mor- 
rison drew  his  historical  information  from  this 
work,  when  composing  his  "View  of  China 
for  Philological  Purposes"  (MacaOj  1817).  The 
Xang  Men  e  eke  Wi,  by  Woo  Shing-keuen,  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  Tariff  heen  aang  m&h, 
from  the  commencement  of  history  to  the  close 
of  the  Ming  dynasty.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  work,  from  the  time  of  the  monarch 
YaoQ  to  B.  C.  733,  has  been  translated  by  Med- 
hiirst,  and  printed  as  an  appendix  to  his  Shoo- 
Mng.  In  this  class  of  books,  every  year,  be- 
ffldes  being  headed  by  the  year  of  tie  monarch's 
reign,  or  some  portion  of  his  reign  with  a  spe- 
cial designation,  is  aJso  marked  by  two  charac- 
ters of  the  sexagenary  cycle,  thns  providing  a 
double  check  agEunst  error  in  the  chronology. 
This  cycle  is  formed  by  the  combination  in 
pairs  of  two  series  of  characters,  one  nmnber- 
ing  10  and  the  other  12.  In  the  most  ancient 
works  the  cycle  of  60  is  never  used  iat  the 
years,  bnt  only  for  the  days.  In  the  dynastic 
histories  it  is  used  for  both  the  years  and  days. 
In  the  Kang-mMh  it  is  very  sparingly  employed 
for  the  days. — A  third  class  of  histories  may  be 
designated  "complete  records,"  deviating  as 
they  do  irom  the  formal  divisions  of  the  dynas- 
tic histories,  and  paying  httle  r^ard  to  the 
restraints  of  mere  chronological  technicalities. 
Dealing  with  every  historicsd  event  per  »e,  tiey 
bring  dl  kinds  of  incident  and  information  to 
bear  on  the  matter  in  hand,  regardless  of  con- 
temporary questions  which  have  no  immediate 
bearing  npon  it.  The  histories  of  several  of 
the  dynasties  have  been  written  on  this  plan ; 
but  one  of  the  princij>al  works  of  the  kind  is 
the  Yih  she,  a  chronicle  by  Ma  811h  of  the 
present  dynasty,  in  160  books.  The  subjeefa 
treated  extend  from  the  creation  down  to  30C 
B.  C.  The  T'ung  che  is  a  historical  work  be- 
longii^  to  still  another  class,  which  has  been 
tenned  "  separate  histories."  The  plan  is  very 
much  the  same  as  tbatof  the  dynastic  histories, 
bat  they  are  not  limited  as  to  the  stretch  of 
time  they  embrace,  whether  it  include  a  great 
nnmbcr  of  dynasties  or  merely  one.  The  work 
just  named  is  a  history  of  the  empire  from 
Filh-he  down  to  the  Tang  dynasty.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  work  is  into  unperial  records,  biog- 
raphies of  empresses,  registers,  compendinms, 
and  narratives.  Matters  of  much  interest  are 
found  in  the  compendinms.  It  was  composed 
in  the  Snng  dynasty  by  Ch'ing  Tseaou,  and  is 
in  300  books.  The  T^ung  teen,  is  a  work  not 
unlike  the  preceding  in  character,  though  some 
native  writers  place  it  in  a  different  class.  It 
also  consists  of  200  books,  and  was  composed 
by  Too  Tew,  a  scholar  of  the  Tang.  It  is  di- 
vided into  eight  sections,  on  political  economy, 
literary  graduation,  sovemment  ofBces,  rites, 
music,  military  discipline,  geography,  and  na- 
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tional  defences.  It  extends  from  the  earliest 
period  of  history  to  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  is  a  work  highly  esteemed  by  tlie 
Chinese.  The  Wan.  heen  fung  Kaou^  by  Ma 
Twan-lin  of  the  Sung,  is  a  work  well  known  to 
Enropean  scholars,  from  the  frequent  qnota- 
tions  and  extracts  made  by  sinologues.  It  con- 
sists of  348  books,  which  include  a  period  from 
the  commencement  of  history  to  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century,  very  near  the  author's 
time.  He  has  expanded  the  eight  sections  of 
the  T'vng  teen  into  19,  and  added  five  more, 
on  bibli<^aphy,  imperial  lineage,  appoint- 
ments, uranography,  and  phenomena.  It  has 
heen  wrongly  named  a  cyclopfedia  by  Euro- 
peans. These  three  works  are  looked  npon  as 
a  set  by  the  natives,  who  call  them  the  San 
teen,  or  "  Three  Canons."  A  supplement  to 
Ma  Twan-lin's  work  was  completed  by  Wang 
K'e  in  1630,  consisting  of  254  books,  bringing 
it  down  neariy  to  the  end  of  the  Ming.  This 
continuation  was  revised  by  imperial  commis- 
sion, and  an  oi-der  issued  in  1767  for  the  com- 
po^tion  of  analogous  supplements  to  the  T'ung 
teen  and  T'ung  che,  which  were  completed, 
bringing  the  whole  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Ming.    A  second  supplement  to  all  the  three 

tending  the  details  to  the  18th  century.  These 
contdn  a  great  fund  of  valuable  and  interesting 
matter,  but  unfortunately  the  text  is  very  full 
of  typographical  errors. — There  is  a  class  called 
"Miscellaneous  Histories,"  as  a  specimen  of 
which  may  he  mentioned  the  Nan  Iceang  yik  she, 
a  work  in  30  books,  composed  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  under  imperial  patronage. 
The  subject  is  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the 
last  three  descendants  of  the  Ming  femily,  Fflh- 
wang,  Tai^-wang,  and  Tung-ming-wang,  to 
reSstablish  the  falling  dynasty.  It  contains 
records  of  the  princes  and  biographies.  Many 
eventful  episodes  find  a  place  in  this  class. — 
Biographies,  including  autobiographies,  per- 
sonal adventures,  and  travels,  form  a  very  nu- 
merous and  interesting  class,  and  extend  over 
the  whole  range  of  Chinese  history  tVom  sev- 
eral centm'ies  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Edou  «s«  ehfien,  composed  about  the  4th  cen- 
tury, contains  the  biographies  of  96  scholars. 
The  T'^oTig  teae  (sae  ehven,  the  work  of  a 
foreigner  from  the  west  during  the  Yuen  dy- 
nasty, contains  the  biographies  of  397  authors 
and  authoresses  during  the  Pang  and  succeed- 
ing five  dynasties.  The  Mwian  chow  miti^  chin, 
chiien  is  an  imperial  work  in  48  books,  contain- 
ing biographical  memoirs  of  all  the  famous 
Mantchoo  ministers  np  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  There  is  a  similar  record  of  the  Chi- 
nese ministers  of  the  present  dynasty,  entitled 
Man  ming  cMn  chuen.  The  Koo  Ui  iteu  ehuen 
is  a  biography  of  famous  women,  written  by 
Lew  Heang  in  the  1st  century  B.  C.  There 
are  a  great  many  female  biographies  published 
at  various  times.  The  Ta  teneg&n  saesan  teang 
f&  aze  chuen  is  a  history  of  the  life  and  travels 
of  the  famous  Buddhist  priest  Heuen-chwang, 
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but  the  book  is  very  rare.  (French  by  Julieii, 
Pane,  1863.)  The  Se  she  ie  is  a  short  hut  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Mongol 
army  under  the  conqueror  Hulagu,  through 
central  Asia,  as  far  as  Bagdad,  from  the  year 
1 352  to  1 259.  The  narrative  is  given  by  Oh'ang 
Tth,  an  eavoy  from  the  camp  to  the  Tartar 
court  at  Karakorom.  This  has  been  frequent- 
ly reprinted,  sometimes  in  a  separate  brochure, 
and  sometimes  formii^  part  of  a  collection. 
(French  by  Efimnsat,  Paris,  1829 ;  and  by  Pan- 
thier,  1865.)  The  E  ytA  MA  is  an  account  of 
an  embassy  through  Siberia  and  Russia  to  the 
Tartar  settlements  on  the  Volga.  (English  by 
Stannton,  London,  1831.)  The  Tsing  hae  fun 
he  is  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  notori- 
ons  pirate  Heet  in  the  China  seas.  (English  by 
Slade,  in  the  "Canton  Eegister,"  1829;  and 
by  JTeumann,  London,  1881.)  The  Cft'ow  jin 
chuen,  a  biography  of  philosophers  in  46  books, 
appeared  in  179fl,  from  the  pen  of  the  well 
known  scholar  Yuen  Yuen,  formerly  governor 
of  Canton.  Recently  a  supplement  of  sis 
books  has  been  added.  Besides  memoirs  of  all 
the  celebrated  men  of  science  in  China,  the  last 
three  books  form  an  appendix,  treating  alto- 
gether of  foreign  astronomers  and  mathemati- 
cians ;  among  whom  are  found  Meton,  Aristar- 
ohus,  Enolid,  Ciavius,  Newton,  and  Oassini ; 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  Eicci,  TJrsis,  Aleni, 
Longobardi,  Diaz,  Terence,  Rho,  Schall,  Ver- 
biest,  Stumpf,  Smogolenski,  K5gler,  Pereyra, 
&o.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Buddhist  biog- 
raphies, some  ^ving  an  account  of  the  Indian 
founders  and  luminaries  of  the  faith,  as  the 
Ohe  yui  l&h;  and  others  recording  the  lives 
of  thosewho  have  attained  distinction  in  China 
in  the  same  body,  as  the  Saou  »&ng  chuen,  and 
the  supplement  to  the  same.  When  it  is  re- 
membered also  that  more  than  half  of  the  dy- 
nastic histories  are  occupied  with  personal  me- 
moirs, it  may  be  imagined  how  much  reading 
of  this  kind  is  included  in  the  national  litera- 
ture.— "Historical  Excerpts"  also  form  a  dis- 
tinct class,  and  although  it  includes  some  toler- 
ably volnminouB  works,  they  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  most  of  the  other  classes.  As  an 
example  may  be  noticed  the  She  wei,  in  330 
books,  published  early  in  the  present  dynasty, 
consistmg  of  choice  extracts  from  the  nation- 
al history.  As  the  term  Mng  was  above  ex- 
plained to  mean  originally  the  warp  of  cloth, 
and  metaphorically  classic  literature,  so  here 
the  word  wei,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  Mng, 
means  ori^naily  the  woof,  and  in  its  metaphor- 
ical sense  implies  the  equal  necessity  of  this  to 
complete  the  gi'cat  web  of  history. — "  Contem- 
porary Records  "  as  a  class  includes  the  histories 
of  varions  states  holding  an  independent  status 
beside  the  central  government  of  China.  Such 
is  the  SMh  lHh  Jtofi  cVitn  (a'ew,  a  history  of  16 
dynasties  that  existed  contemporaneously  with 
the  Tsin  and  Sung.  The  names  of  these  states 
are  the  Former  Ohow,  Alter  Chow,  Former 
Yen,  Former  Tan,  After  Yen,  After  Tsin, 
Southern  Yen,  Hea,  Former  Leang,  Shnh,  After 


Loang,  Western  Tsin,  Southern  Leang,  Western 
Leang,  Northern  Leang,  and  Northern  Yen. 
The  original  work  of  this  name,  in  103  books, 
written  about  the  5th  or  6th  century,  is  lost; 
and  the  present  work,  composed  during  the 
Ming,  is  one  of  themost  ingenious  literary  frauds 
on  record.  The  Gam  nan  eke  M,  in  10  books,  is 
an  account  of  Auam,  by  a  native  of  that  conn- 
try  who  sought  refuge  in  China  after  having 
surrendered  a  city  to  the  Mongol  troops  in  the 
reign  of  Xublai  Ehan.  A  small  class  consists 
of  "Chronicles  of  the  Seasons,"  such  as  tlieSuy 
she  kwang  lee,  a  work  of  the  Sung,  detiuling  the 
natural  indications  of  the  months  thron^ont 
the  year,  with  the  particular  duties  attaching 
to  each. — Geography  is  a  very  voluminous 
class,  if  we  include  topc^aphical  worts  in  the 
designation.  The  Shkn  hae  king,  or  "  Classic 
of  Hills  and  Seas,"  is  a  small  work  full  of 
monstrosities,  and  only  claims  notice  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  antiquity,  as  it  is  thought  by 
some  competent  critics  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  Chow  dynasty.  The  Ta  UHng  yih  fung 
che,  in  500  books,  is  a  careftilly  compiled  geog- 
raphy of  the  empire,  comprising  an  amazing 
amount  of  statistical  information.  The  gener^ 
plan  of  the  work  is  to  describe  in  succession 
the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  noting 
the  astrological  division,  limits,  configuration 
of  the  country,  ofScers,  population,  taxes,  and 
renowned  statesmen  belonging  to  each.  Under 
each  prefecture  and  department  there  is  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, descending  to  additional  particulars  re- 
garding the  cities,  educational  institutes,  hills 
and  rivers,  antiquities,  passes,  bridges,  defences, 
famous  tombs,  temples,  men  of  note,  travellers, 
remarkable  women,  religious  devotees,  and 
productions  of  the  soil.  A  considerable  section 
at  the  end  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
estra-frontier  dependencies  and  foreign  na- 
tions. This  in  itself  is  a  huge  work,  but  it  sinks 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
mass  of  topographical  writings,  which  number 
thousands  of  volumes.  For  each  of  the  18 
provinces  there  is  a  T'ung  che,  or  "Provincial 
Topography,"  which  may  be  considered  agreat- 
ly  ampMed  development  of  the  headings  in 
the  last  named  work.  As  an  example  take  the 
Ohe  beang  Vung  ehe,  or  "  Topography  of  Che- 
kiang  Province,"  in  72  books,  which,  although 
scarcely  above  half  the  size  of  some  of  them, 
is  considered  a  very  favorable  specimen  as  to 
the  general  plan  and  execution.  In  this  prov- 
ince there  are  11  foe  or  prefectures,  each  of 
which  has  its  foo  che,  or  prefectural  topogra- 
phy. Take  as  one  of  these  the  Ning-pofoo  ehe, 
or  "Topography  of  Nii^po  Prefecture,"  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1T30,  in  36 
books.  In  this  prefectnre  are  6  heen,  or  dis- 
tricts, to  each  of  which  there  is  a  heen  che, 
or  district  topography ;  as  for  instance  the  Fin 
AeSn  che,  or  "Topc^aphy  of  Yin  Distinct,"  in 
30  books.  These  are  by  no  means  the  most  vo- 
luminous of  the  series,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  are  267  prefectures  and  1,473 
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districts  in  the  empire,  and  tliat  eaet  of  these 
with  rare  ezeeptions  has  its  record,  some  idea 
of  this  masa  of  detailed  minutiae  may  be  formed. 
Bat  even  this  do«s  not  include  the  whole ;  for 
there  is  a  very  extensive  series  also  of  similar 
accoontsoffamoushills,  lakes,  rivers,  andplflces 
of  note,  Booh  as  fhe  Bohea  hills,  Footoo  island, 
Silver  island,  the  Western  lake  at  Hangchow, 
and  others  far  too  numerous  to  refer  to.  There 
are  many  accoimts  of  neighboring  countries 
also ;  as  the  Ch^aou  men  che,  a  description  of 
Oorea  wrftten  by  a  native  of  that  country. 
The  Chin,  la  fung  t'oo  he  ie  a  description  of 
Cambodia,  written  by  a  member  of  a  Chinese 
embassy  to  that  oonntry  in  1295-'T,  and  ia  now 
tie  only  authentic  account  in  any  language  of 
the  state  of  that  country  in  the  ancient  days 
of  its  prosperity,  (Freiich  by  RSmusat,  with  a 
map,  in  Nownellm  aimalm  dm  -coyages,  vol.  iii. ; 
without  the  map,  in  JToimeaaa  melanges  aaior 
tique»,  1839.)  ITie  Wei  tsang  foo  ghik  ia  an  ac- 
count of  Thibet.  (French  by  Klaproth,  Paris, 
1831.)  The  Sae  toon  yiA  che  ia  an  account  of 
Java  and  the  Kalayan  archipelago.  (English 
by  Medhnrst,  "The  Chinaman  Abroad, "  Shang- 
hai, 1849.)  The  Se  tsang  ie  is  a  record  of  the 
country  and  customs  of  Thibet,  with  an  itin- 
eraiy  at  the  end.  There  are  a  number  of  in- 
teresting accounts  of  central  Asia  by  Chinese 
Buddhist  travellera  in  different  ages.  The  F&h 
hii>6  ke  contMns  an  account  of  the  travels  of  the 
priest  FS^h@en  throngh  Tarkistan  and  India  in 
the  5th  contnry,  where  he  went  to  inveat'^te 
the  state  of  Buddhism.  (French  by  ESmusat, 
Paris,  1839;  new  ed.,  with  illustrations,  in 
Charton's  collection,  1862.)  In  the  Li  yang 
Icea  Ian  ke,  a  description  of  the  temples  in  Lo- 
yal^, the  metropolis  of  the  Northern  Wei  dy- 
nasty, is  a  similar  account  of  a  mission  of  Bud- 
dhist priests  in  the  6th  century.  (German  by 
Nenmann,  Berlin,  1838.)  The  Ta  Vang  se  yih 
Ix  is  an  account  of  138  kingdoms  of  central 
Asia,  translated  chiefly  from  the  Sanskrit,  by 
Heuen-chwang,  a  Chinese  priest  who  had  trav- 
elled throngh  most  of  these  countries,  dnring 
an  absence  of  IB  years  ft-om  his  native  lan£ 
(French  by  Jnlien,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1807.)  The 
geography  of  Commissioner  Lin,  Sae  hw6  Poo 
eke,  in  50  books,  is  a  description  of  the  world, 
first  issued  in  1844.  The  latest  edition  is  en- 
larged to  100  books.  A  later  production,  the 
Yijig  hwan  che  leS,  by  Seu  Ke-yn,  formerly 
governor  of  Fo-kien,  and  now  (1873)  holding 
a  high  official  post  in  the  capital,  though  less 
bulky,  is  on  the  whole  a  much  better  account 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  maps,  though 
very  sparsely  filled  with  names,  are  correct ' 
the  general  outlines.  ITie  Ewang  yuhe^ag 
ograpby  of  the  empire  in  24  books,  written 
about  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century, 
is  very  useful  as  giving  the  ancient  names  of 

C«s  at  different  periods. — A  small  number  of 
ks  have  been  classed  together  aa  "  OfBcial 
Eepertories,"  treating  of  the  numbers  and  du- 
ties of  various  classes  of  officers  of  the  empire, 
snoh  as  the  Leih  toe  chih  iMart  peaou,  in  "" 
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books,  which  consistsof  a  series  of  tables  of  the 
officers  of  the  several  departments  of  govem- 
t,  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
le  names  and  duties  of  the  respective  ofB- 
cea,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  dy- 
■  '. — "Works  on  the  Constitution  "comprise 
very  formidable  productions ;  as  the  most 
voluminous  of  which  may  be  named  the  Ta 
Wing  hwuy  Ucn,  in  80  books,  giving  a  develop- 
ment of  the  general  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  present  dynasty.  There  is  an 
accompanying  section  of  illustrative  platea  in 
' ""  books ;  and  a  very  imposing  supplementary 
section  in  920  books,  consisting  of  a  historical 
detwl  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  government  since 
the  commencement  of  the  dynasty.  Separate 
works  also  exist  on  the  governmental  regnla- 
tionsof  eachof  the  six  supreme  boaids,  and  also 
of  several  of  the  subsidiary  ones.  A  code  of 
laws  of  the  empire  is  published  in  47  books, 
with  the  title  Ta  UHng  te&h  le,  a  book  remark- 
able for  the  clearness  of  its  phraseology,  the 
reasonableness  of  its  stipulations,  and  the  gen- 
eral consistency  of  its  ordinances  throughout. 
(English  by  Staunton,  London,  1810 ;  French 
liy  Sainte-Crois,  Paris,  1812.)--"  Oatalc^ea," 
under  which  head  are  included  books  on  inscrip- 
tions, are  also  tolerably  numerous.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  8ze  koo  tseuen  shoo  library,  with 
the  historical  and  critical  information  append- 
ed to  each  title,  forms  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  bibliography  possessed  by  any  nation. 
The  WSm  yaen  iS  »hoo  wM,  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  imperial  library  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  It 
was  repnbhshed  in  1800  in  20  books,  a  bare  list 
of  tities.  The  W^h  gan,  leih  Sfean  shoo  m&h  is 
a  catalogue  of  the  mathematical  and  astronom- 
ical works  written  by  Mei  Wfih-^,  compiled 
by  himself,  containing  much  cnnons  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  science  in  China.  The 
Kin  ehoo  tn&h  Mk  ia  an  index  expurgatoHns, 
in  two  parts,  the  first  containing  works  of 
which  parts  only  are  objectionable  and  forbid- 
den ;  the  second  consists  of  books  that  are  con- 
demned in  toto.  There  are  several  ten  thou- 
sands of  volumes  in  all,  chiefiy  written  abont 
the  dose  of  the  last  dynasty,  and  nearly  all  of  a 
political  tendency.  Other  lists  are  in  circula- 
tion comprising  a  long  array  of  novels  and  l^ht 
reading,  forbidden  in  conseqnence  of  their  licen- 
tious tendency.  The  most  complete  work  on 
inscriptions  is  the  KineMh  tauy  pein,  in  IflO 
books,  a  comprehensive  collection  from  nearly 
S,O0O  before  Christ  to  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  of  our  era.  The  texts  are  given 
in  extenao,  and  much  critical  addenda. — Al- 
though native  scholars  altogether  exclude  nov- 
els from  a  place  in  their  literature,  yet  they  are 
in  fact  a  very  important  and  influential  class 
of  reading,  forming  as  they  do  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  large  mass  of  the  people  on  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  being  almost  the 
only  source  trom  which  they  gather  any  ideas 
on  the  subject  at  all.  They  are  not  so  numer- 
ous, however,  as  might  be  expected  nnder  the 
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ciromnstanees ;  nor  do  thuy  to  their  readers 
lose  any  of  their  fresJineas  with  age.  They  are 
more  or  less  coDoquial  in  langaago,  and  are 
studied  bj  foreigners  as  exercises  in  the  Man- 
darin dialect.  From  one  and  another  a  tolera- 
bly connected  view  of  histoi-y  may  be  obtained. 
In  the  Pang  shin,  yen,  e  we  have  the  adven- 
tures of  Woo-wang,  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Ohow  dynasty,  aboat  the  13th  oentnry  B.  0. 
The  Lei  heii  che  embraces  the  last  five  or  fix 
oentaries  of  the  same  dynasty.  The  Se  hart 
ym  e  covers  the  first  two  centnriea  B.  C,  be- 
ing the  story  of  the  Western  Han  popularized ; 
and  the  Tang  han,  yen  e,  which  is  a  eorre- 
eponding  tale  of  the  Eastern  Han,  includes  the 
first  two  centuries  of  onr  era.  The  univer- 
sally read  and  most  popular  story  of  the 
San'hnil  ehe  yen  e  tnrns  altogether  on  the 
troubles  that  followed  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Eastern  Han,  when  the  country  was  divi- 
ded into  three  states,  embracing  the  period 
ivQva.  168  to  385,  (French  translation  of  the  first 
44  chapters,  by  Pavie,  2  vob.,  Paris,  1845.)  The 
Nan  yift  ekaou  yen  e  describes  the  succeeding 
period,  when  the  empire  was  divided  between 
the  northern  and  southern  dynasties.  The 
Bay  Vwng  yen  «  is  a  popular  record  of  the  Suy 
and  Tang  dynasties.  The  lieen  ffang  relates 
the  downfall  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  The  Tang 
woo  tae  ehuen  pves  the  latter  part  of  the  Tang 
with  the  succeeding  five  dynasties.  The  Skwuy 
hoo  ehuen  is  a  tale  of  brigandage  about  the 
close  of  the  llth  century;  and  the  Shwd  y5 
taeuen  ekumi  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Y8 
Fei,  a  fomous  general  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Se  yea>  Se  is  a  mythical  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Heuen-chwang,  the  Baddhist 
priest  who  went  to  India  in  search  of  Buddhist 
books  in  the  7th  century.  The  Xin,  ping  met 
is  a  picture  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  age 
at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  As  a 
Jiterary  work  it  stands  high,  but  is  condemned 
for  its  immoral  character.  The  Se  yang  Jce  is 
an  apocryphal  history  of  the  expedition  of  the 
eunuch  Ohing  Ho  to  subdue  the  refractory 
nations  of  the  southern  ocean,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  15th  century.  The  GMng 
(ift  hmang  yea  ieang  nan  chuen  recounts  the 
adveatarea  of  the  emperor  in  a  supposed  in- 
cognito journey  through  Kiang-nan  province 
in  the  16th  century.  (English  by  Tsin-shen, 
Malacca,  1846.)  Life  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  present  dynasty  is  depicted  in  the  Sung 
law  mung,  written  in  a  very  collocpial  dialect. 
TheffaoMie«JcA«en("The  two  Fair  Cousins") 
is  a  tale  of  social  life.  (Ei^lish  by  Percy, 
London,  1761 ;  French,  Lyons,  1766 ;  German 
by  Marr,  Leipwc,  1766.)  The  Y&h  keaoii  le  is 
also  a  picture  of  domestic  manners.  (French 
by  IMrausat,  Paris,  1826:  by  Juhen,  1864; 
English,  London,  1827.)  The  Ping  »h<m  lam.g 
yen  is  more  admired  for  the  language  than  the 
plot.  (French  by  Julien,  Lee  dewxjeanesJiUes 
lettreea,  Paris,  1860.)  The  Leaou  chae  che  e  is 
a  popular  book  of  fairy  tales,  or  rather  stories 
of  elfin  foxes  and  such  like,  by  P'oo  Sung-ling, 
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and  published  by  his  grandson  in  1740.  There 
are  in  all  300  of  these  legends,  collected  by  the 
author  chiefly  from  the  moutjis  of  the  people, 
among  whom  there  is  a  strong  behef  in  tlie 

Possession  of  foxes  by  these  ethereal  sprites, 
he  Kin  Jcoo  ke  Jewan  is  a  small  collection,  as 
the  name  implies,  of  marvellous  tales  of  fiction 
relating  to  ancient  and  modern  times.  The 
Lang  t'oo  hwng  yan  is  a  series  of  eaueee  celibres 
in  the  Chinese  courts  of  justice,  giving  a  cu- 
rious insight  into  some  of  the  more  tortuous 
cases  of  jurisprudence  among  them.^In  con- 
trast with  the  preceding,  there  is  a  class  of 
authors  termed  orthodox  writers,  who  are 
deemed  the  special  upholders  of  tlie  doctrine 
of  Confticius,  and  who'*©  works  are  assumed  to 
be  the  proper  objects  of  study  for  all  who  as- 
pire to  eminence  in  the  government  or  the 
school  of  the  literati.  Every  age  has  had  its 
men  of  mark  in  this  school,  and,  comparing 
the  writings  of  various  authors,  we  find  con- 
siderable latitude  of  views  among  them.  Be- 
fore the  Christian  era  we  have  such  names  as 
8eun  Hwang,  the  opponent  of  the  views  of 
Mencius  regarding  the  original  rectitude  of 
human  nature,  whose  writings  are  known  by 
the  title  Sev.n  tsse;  Kea  E,  the  author  of  the 
Sin  shoo;  Lew  Heang,  author  of  the  Sin  eeu 
and  ShwS  yuen;  and  Yang  Henng,  author  of 
the  Fa  yen  and  other  works,  It  would  be 
easy  to  go  on  from  age  to  age,  quoting  such 
scholars  as  Han  Wan-kung,  Lin  Sliin-sze,  and 
a  host  of  others;  but  the  period  that  calls 
for  special  notice  is  the  llth  century,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  orthodox 
school.  The  philosophic  views  first  propound- 
ed by  Chow  Leen-ke  were  followed  up  by 
Chang  Ming-taou  and  the  two  brothers  On'ing 
Haou  and  Oh'ing  E.  The  renowned  philoso- 
pher of  China,  Ohoo  He,  was  the  pupil  of 
Oh'ing  Haou,  and  by  his  writings  gave  a  lustre 
to  that  school  of  teaching,  that  has  been  able 
tobeardownalloppo^tion.  Thesementhought 
out  for  themselves  a  system  of  tiie  universe,  and 
foi-med  a  theory  according  to  which  all  nature 
was  developed  by  a  process  of  evolution  from 
a  primal  monad,  or  even  something  beyond 
that.  The  writings  of  Choo  on  natural  and 
ethical  philosophy  have  had  a  wonderful  in- 
fluence over  the  native  mind.  In  1713  the 
emperor  ordered  a  collection  to  be  made  of  the 
principal  of  Choo's  phUosophioal  works,  which 
were  published  under  his  immediate  supervi- 
sion, with  the  title  Choo  Uze  taeuen  shoo.  One 
of  bis  most  widely  popular  productions  is  a 
small  work  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  en- 
titled Seaou  h^S.  (Latin  by  Noel,  Prague, 
1711 ;  French  by  Pluijuet,  Paris,  1784;  the  first 
two  out  of  sis  books  in  English  by  Bridgnian, 
in  the  "  Chinese  Eepository,"  Canton,  1837-'8.) 
It  was  one  of  Ohoo's  pupils,  Ch'in  Chun,  who 
first  introduced  the  term  Sing  le  as  the  desig- 
nation for  mental  philosophy,  and  a  number 
of  works  have  been  since  written  on  that 
science.  The  thh-d  emperor  of  the  Ming  had 
a  collection  made  of  all  the  principal  writii^ 
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on  this  subject,  embraoing  tbe  prodnctiona 
of  120  aeholara,  wliicli  was  published  in  3415, 
with,  the  title  Sing  le  ta  U&uen  ihco,  in  70  books. 
This  was  revised  by  an  imperial  commiBsion  in 
the  last  oentniy,  and  compressed  into  12  books, 
with  the  tit3e  Sing  h  tsing  e.  Several  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  present  djnBSt;,  as  preceptora ' 
of  the  people,  have  written  hortatiye  and  di- 
dactic works,  enforcing  Confucian  ethics.  In 
16Q6  a  treatise  of  thia  kind,  under  the  title 
King  tin  Ifih,  was  issued  by  the  first  emperor. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  and  directed 
ag^nst  heart  vicea.  The  Shing  yu  heang 
heun,  or  "  Homilies  on  the  Sacred  Edict,"  con- 
sists of  IS  maxims  by  Shing-taoo,  the  eecond  em- 
peror of  the  present  dynasty.  A  short  homily 
was  added  to  each  of  these  by  the  succeeding 
emperor  in  1T24,  and  ordera  were  issued  to 
have  one  of  these  read  and  explained  to  the 
people  of  every  district,  on  the  lat  and  15th 
of  each  month.  (English  by  Uikie,  London, 
1817.)  Several  elementary  school  books  may 
be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  class,  smaU 
in  size,  but  widely  known  and  read.  The  San 
ttze  king  or  "Trimetrical  Classic,"  is  a  tract 
written  in  columns  of  three  characters  each, 
the  aubject  matter  including  the  elements  of 
history,  morale  and  relative  duties.  Of  this 
and  the  next  there  are  several  tronalations  in 
English,  French,  and  German.  The  Tteen  tne 
w/in,  or  "  Thousand- Character  ClasMO,"  is  a 
small  work  consisting  of  1,000  diiferent  chai'ao- 
ters,  said  to  have  been  thrown  tc^ther  pro- 
misouously,  from  which  the  author  foiined  this 
rhyme,  in  lines  of  four  characters  each,  in  a 
single  night.  (Latm  by  Hofiinann,  Leyden, 
1840.)  These  two  tracts  fonn  the  preliminary 
studies  of  the  school  room,  and  are  memorized 
by  the  scholars.  Another  little  book  which  is 
in  very  commtm  use  is  the  Few  MS  the,  or 
"  Odes  for  Children."  (English  by  Bridgman, 
in  the  "Chinese  Repository,"  Canton,  1836.) 
The  Pih  hea  Hng  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  4B4  of 
the  family  names  of  China,  and  is  one  of  the 
elementary  school  books. — Works  on  agricul- 
ture form  an  important  though  not  a  very 
numerous  class.  Under  this  head  native  wri- 
ters include  the  art  of  grazing,  breeding  cattle, 
rearing  silkworms,  and  a  variety  of  collateral 
branches  of  industrial  science.  A  famous  work 
of  tills  kind  is  the  Nnng  eking  Ueuen  shoo,  a 
cyolopsadia  of  agricnlture,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
in  60  books.  It  is  the  production  of  Sen 
Kwang-ke,  an  early  disciple  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  ITth  century,  better  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  name  of  Paul  8eu.  After  a  aeries  of 
pertinent  quotations  ftom  the  classics,  he  treats 
of  the  division  of  land,  processes  of  husband- 
ry, hydranlioB,  including  European  methods, 
agricultural  implements,  rearing  silkworms, 
plantmg  trees,  breedii^  stock,  manufacture  of 
food,  and  proviaon  against  dearth.  A  still 
more  comprehensive  work  was  compiled  by 
imperial  order  in  1743,  with  the  title  Shorn  she 
t'ung  ¥aou. — Medical  treatises  are  exceedingly 
"  various  in  their  subjects.    Medi- 
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cal  practice  in  China,  It  is  true,  stjiiids  very 
low  in  comparison  with  European  science ;  yet, 
considering  the  attention  that  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  for  2,000  years,  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  condemn  in  toto  their  medical 
literature  till  we  know  something  more  about 
it.  The  medical  art  is  divided  by  them  into 
nine  branches,  relating  respectively  to  the 
main  arteries  and  blood  vessels,  their  ramifica- 
tiona,  fevera,  female  oomplalnta,  cutaneous  com- 
plamts,  cases  of  acupuncture,  eye  complaints, 
throat,  mouth,  and  teeth  complaints,  and  bone 
diseases.  Each  of  these  departments  baa  its 
hterature,  while  there  are  also  very  many  works 
of  a  general  character.  The  Tung  epaov.  ieen, 
a  large  work  of  Corean  origin,  embraces  the 
whole  compass  of  medicine,  and  has  been  sev- 
eral times  republished  in  China.  Books  of 
prescriptions  are  very  numerons.  Materia 
medica  has  also  received  a  considerable  share 
of  attention,  as  may  be  seen  hy  the  large  work 
of  Le  She-chin,  the  Fun  ts'aov-  iang  m&h,  in 
53  books,  on  which  the  author  was  engaged  for 
30  years,  having  made  extracts  from  upward 
of  800  preceding  authors.  It  is  in  fact  a  kind 
of  natural  history,  embracing  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature,  the  subjects  being  arranged 
under  the  several  divisions  of  water,fire,  eartii, 
minerals,  herbs,  grain,  vegetables,  fruit,  trees, 
garments,  and  utensils;  insects,  fislies,  Crus- 
tacea, birds,  beasts,  and  man.  It  was  written 
toward  the  end  of  tlie  Ming,  and  several  edi- 
tions have  been  published  during  the  present 
dynasty.  The  nucleus  of  the  work  is  tradition- 
ally ascribed  to  tlie  half-mythical  Shin-nnng. — 
Works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics,  though 
tolerably  numerous,  have  a  somewhat  limited 
circle  of  readers,  yet  these  are  among  the 
Uite  of  Chinese  intellects.  The  oldest  work  on 
this  subject  is  the  O/mk  pe  swan  king,  a,  tract 
on  the  elements  of  trigcmometrical  olservation 
and  the  rudiments  of  astronomy.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  relic  of  the  Ohow  dynasty.  (French 
by  Biot,  Paris,  1842.)  The  Sim,  e  teang/A  yaon 
was  written  by  8oo  Sung  at  the  dose  of  the 
11th  century.  The  author  had  constructed  a 
'large  celestial  globe,  with  machinery  to  repre- 
sent the  mechanism  of  tlie  heavens  and  iDus- 
trate  the  seasons,  the  whole  set  in  motion  by 
water  power.  The  work  named  was  written 
specially  to  explain  the  theoiy  of  these  move- 
ments. The  iiih  eeang  tin  »hoo,  by  Chaon 
Yew-k'in,  appeared  during  the  Yuen  dynasty, 
and  differed  in  several  particnlars  from  the 
orthodox  views  of  the  time.  It  ascribes  tlie 
length  of  the  day,  not  to  the  diatanoe  of  the 
sun,  but  its  altitude,  and  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  the  accumnlation  of  air.  The  plan- 
ets are  made  to  circulate  round  the  earth  in 
parallels  of  declination^  while  they  revolve 
round  the  pole  of  the  eohptio  in  tortuous  paths. 
It  ascribes  the  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  sun  near  the  horizon  to  its  nearer  approach 
to  the  earth  than  when  in  the  zenith.  In  other 
matters  also  it  deviates  from  the  received  doc- 
trines.   On  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuit  astrtmo- 
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mers  in  the  I'Jth  century,  a  great  revolution 
took  place  in  the  native  theories;  the  result 
of  wbieh  was  the  compilation  of  tlie  Sin  fi 
maih  shoo,  in  100  books,  stout  the  year  1684, 
by  an  imperial  commission  consisting  of  natives 
and  Europeans.  It  is  divided  into  11  parts, 
treating  reapeotively  of  the  elementa  of  the 
system,  standard  numbeTS,  calculations,  instru- 
ments, general  operations,  sun's  course,  fixed 
stars,  moon's  path,  nodes  and  conjunctions  of 
stm  and  moon,  five  planets,  and  nodes  and  con- 
junctions of  the  five  planets.  The  Ptolemaic 
theory  is  still  adhered  to,  hut  Tycho  Brahe's 
discovery  of  the  variation  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  is  stated,  and  his  numbers  adopted 
for  that  and  other  elements,  as  also  his  solar  and 
n  tab  es.  The  European  astronomers  were 
even  more  favorably  on  the  establish- 
mn  f  hepresentdynasty  than  they  had  been 
durmg  helping,  and  their  influence  isapparent 
n  great  thesaurus  entitled  LeiiJi  ieiA  yuen 
mpiled  nnder  the  direct  superinten- 
d  n  *  the  emperor  in  the  first  hirff  of  the 
fih  n  nry.  This  is  composed  of  three  parts; 
he  fi  t  entitled  LfAh  eeang  h'aou  eking,  on 
ft  n  my,  has  several  points  of  divarication 
f  m  h  great  work  of  the  Hing.  The  ob- 
1  u  y  f  tie  ecliptic  is  riven  from  native  ob- 
B  a  n  as  23°  39'  ZV\  being  two  minutes 
han  Tycho  Brahe's  statement  In  the 
«  n  for  the  snn'e  velooity,  the  new  work 
tak  a  onntof  the  minute  motion  of  the  peri- 
h  n  and  the  epoch  is  changed  from  1638  to 
683  bu  the  Ptolemaic  theory  ia  still  retained. 
In  a  npplementary  portion,  however,  the  ellip- 
b  3  of  the  planets  are  suggested,  and 
Kepler's  law  of  equal  area*  in  e^ual  times 
is  stated.  The  sntfs  parallax  is  given  as  10 
seconds,  instead  of  3  minutes,  the  old  number. 
The  circulation  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars 
about  the  salt  is  also  named,  but  the  whole  are 
still  made  to  revolve  about  the  earth  as  a  cen- 
tre. The  second  part  of  the  great  work,  enti- 
tled Soo  le  Uing  ■yan,  is  on  pure  mathematics, 
treating  of  the  theory  and  use  of  numbers,  ge- 
ometry, and  mensuration,  with  a  description 
of  the  European  system  of  algebra,  and  tables 
of  the  numbers  of  trigonometry  and  logarithms. 
The  third  part,  entitled  Ze&k  leu  cMng  e,  ia  on 
music,  including  a  descripfion  of  the  European 
system,  by  Thomas  Pereyra.  The  Tsih  yuen 
haeMngia  a  work  on  trigonometry  by  LeTay, 
linishea  in  1248.  This  is  rem^kable  as  being 
the  earliest  book  containing  the  Teen  yuen,  a 
native  system  of  algebra,  about  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  during  the  present  dy- 
nasty.—Although  nearly  all  the  dynastic  his- 
tories have  a  portion  specially  allotted  to  divi- 
nation, there  are  few  separate  works  on  tie 
subject  estant  earlier  than  the  Tang  dynasty. 
From  that  time  on  there  has  been  no  lack  of  a 
constant  supply,  every  age  having  added  to 
the  accumulating  mass.  Under  this  head  are 
included  works  on  astrology,  geomancy,  di- 
vining by  the  tortoise,  by  straws,  by  diagrams, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways.     The  HiS  he 
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peen  fang  shoo  is  the  authorized  guide  to  as- 
trology, published  under  imperial  patronage  in 
IHl.  The  astrolopoal  portion  of  the  almanac 
is  composed  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  treatise. — Oyclopffldiaa  as  a  class 
embrace  a  variety  of  bulky  works,  combining 
to  some  extent  the  characteristics  of  our  cyclo- 
pedia and  conoordanee.  So  early  as  the  3d 
or  3d  century  we  find  it  was  the  custom  to 
make  digests  of  the  national  literature  for  the 
emperor's  inspection,  and  thus  originated  the 
class  under  conaderation.  Methodically  ar- 
ranged according  to  subjects,  under  each  head- 
ing extracts  from  former  works  on  the  topic 
are  given.  Some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  tiiesauri  were  compiled  by  imperial  com- 
mission during  the  Sung  dynasty,  as  the  S^e 
luy  foo,  in  30  books,  composed  in  anomalous 
verse  with  a  running  commentary  by  the  au- 
thor, Woo  Shtih;  the  T'ae  ping  yu  Ian,  in 
1,000  hooks ;  and  the  li'ihfoo  yuen,  Jmiei,  also 
in  1,000  books.  The  VM  Aae,  in  300  books, 
was  also  pnbhshed  under  imperial  patronage 
in  the  12th  century.  Even  these  voluminous 
collections,  however,  are  but  pigmies  compared 
with  the  work  that  was  carried  through  by 
the  eeoond  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
Tith  a  printed  library  of  300,000  books,  and 
more  than  double  that  number  in  manuscript, 
ho  conceived  the  idea  of  resolving  the  whole 
into  a  monster  cydopiBdia.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  dissect  the  whole  of  the  existing 
volumes,  elaesioal,  historical,  philosophical,  and 
literary,  embracing  astronomy,  geography,  the 
occult  sciences,  medicine.  Buddhism,  Taonism, 
and  the  arts.  Three  presidents  of  commissioa 
were  appointed,  under  whom  were  B  chief  di- 
rectors and  20  sub-directors,  besides  2,169  sub- 
ordinates. The  work  waa  completed  about 
the  end  of  1407,  numbering  in  all  23,877  books, 
besides  60  books  of  contents,  and  was  entitied 
Ttin^  Iv  ta  teen.  A  copy  waa  made  from  the 
original  draught,  but  the  government  was  de- 
terred ft-om  printing  by  the  great  outlay  that 
would  be  necessary.  Two  other  copies  were 
made  io  the  18th  century,  but  during  the  trou- 
bles that  ensued  at  the  close  of  the  Ming,  or 
previously,  the  original  draught  and  two  of 
the  copies  were  consumed  by  fire.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace  only  one  of  the  copies  was 
to  be  found,  and  that  was  deficient  2,422  books. 
By  this  manuscript  collection  385  ancient  and 
rare  works  have  been  preserved,  which  otiier- 
wiae  would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Many 
of  these  have  been  since  reprinted.— Under 
tJie  term  "Minor  Authors"  are  included  a 
host  of  works,  chiefly  miscellaneous  narrations, 
records  of  marvels,  traditions,  and  anecdotes. 
A  good  specimen  of  the  class  is  the  Yew-yang 
Ui  tam,  ia  20  books,  written  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. It  treats  largely  of  the  strange  and  the 
supernatural,  but  it  is  useful  in  the  in 
tiou  of  many  archieological  questioE 
Chue  Mng  lHh,  in  30  books,  waa  wnmen  at 
the  close  of  the  Tnen  dynasty,  and  contains 
a  number  of  notices  r^arding  the  downfall 
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of  the  Mongol  empire.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  information  aljont  the  affairs 
of  that  dynasty,  and  some  few  notices  re- 
lating to  countries  in  the  west.  The  boolis  of 
the  Buddhista  alone  would  form  a  tolerably 
extensive  library.  The  translation  of  Sanskrit 
works  into  Chinese  was  commenced  in  the 
Ist  century,  and  continued  almost  without 
interruplioji  till  the  9th,  during  which  period 
they  added  from  2,000  to  3,000  works  to 
the  literature  of  China;  and  some  of  these 
translations  are  now  the  only  examples  of  the 
works  to  be  found  in  any  language,  the  ori^- 
nals  being  lost.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
those  belong  to  the  three  classes  Xing,  "Clas- 
sic," Le&k,  "Discipline,"  .and  I/an,  "Meta- 
physics;" corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  Su- 
tra, Vinaya,  and  Shastra,  including  the  DM- 
ram,  or  "  Charms."  The  remaining  are  chief- 
ly biographical  and  descriptive,  inclnding  the 
Avadittiai  and  Agamat.  The  ZaUta  vista/ra, 
a  life  of  Buddha,  has  boon  four  times  trans- 
lated into  Chinese,  with  as  many  ditFcront  ti- 
tles, about  the  years  A.  D,  TO,  808,  652,  and 
one  subsequent.  An  abstract  has  also  been 
published  nnder  the  title  CMng  tacti  Ice.  Be- 
sides the  translations,  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  native  Buddhist  literature,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  JB  yiien  choo 
lin,  in  130  books,  completed  in  666^  a  compre- 
hensive cyclopiedia  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 
detailed  in  100  sections. — Among  the  writings 
of  the  Taouists,  the  Taou  tih  Mng  of  Laou 
Eeun,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect,  will 
ever  stand  pre6minent,      "Written  in  classic 


tional  reputation,  and  even  the  fastidious  hte- 
rati  thinJ:  it  no  shame  to  study  the  treatise  of 
the  old  philosopher,  (French  by  Julien,  Paris, 
1842;  EngUsh  by  Chalmers,  London,  1868; 
German  by  Planckner  and  bjr  Strang  both 
Leipsic,  18T0,)  Ldh  fsae  and  Ghaeang  Use  are 
two  works  of  the  samo  aahool,  named  after  their 
respective  authors,  who  wrote  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era;  and  the  very 
age  of  their  productions  has  insured  them  a 
certain  degree  of  deference  as  ancient  writers, 
I^tcr  down  in  the  stream  of  time  we  find  a 
great  deterioration  in  Taonism.  Gradually  its 
professors  gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of 
alchemy,  tJie  search  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,  die  use  of  charms  and  amulets;  rituals 
were  introduced  and  images  set  up  in  the  tem- 
ples. Thus  we  have  the  Wan  fung  k'e,  a 
treatise  on  alchemy  written  in  the  2d  century; 
and  the  well  known  work  of  K6  Hung  in  the 
4th  century,  under  the  title  Paoup'd  Uie,  is  a 
treatise  chiefly  on  the  immortals,  alchemy, 
charms,  exorcism,  &c.,  with  a  section  on  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  Len  Tung-pin,  who 
flourished  during  the  Tang  dynasty,  one  of  the 
reputed  eight  immortals,  is  also  a  name  recog- 
nized in  the  world  of  letters.  His  original 
compositions  are  published  under  the  title  Leu 
ehinjin  «ki»  Udh,  literary  and  poetical,  color- 


e  the  work  of  the  founder,  ap- 
pears re^y  to  be  a  production  of  the  Sung, 
but  the  author  is  not  known.  The  object  of 
the  book  is  to  elucidat«  the  doctrine  of  future 
retribution,  and  it  has  attfuned  a  greater  pop- 
ularity tiian  any  other  Taouist  production. 
(French  by  E^musat,  Elaprotb,  and  Julien, 
1816,  1838,  and  1830 ;  English  in  the  "  Canton 
Register,"  1830.) — In  poetry  and  polite  litera- 
ture, the  writings  of  the  Chinese  are  very  vo- 
luminous. Their  poems  are  most  frequentiy 
descriptive  of  nature  and  natural  scenery,  do- 
mestic life,  or  the  cares  of  the  world.  Martial 
odes  are  not  infrequent.  Epic  poetry  is  al- 
most unknown  in  China;  but  we  find  occa- 
sional detdls  of  historical  events.  Somewhat 
singularly,  the  Tsoc  ue,  or  "Elegies  of  Tsoo," 
form  a  class  by  themselves.  These  are  a  series 
of  plaintive  poems  mainly  written  by  K'edh 
Yuen,  a  minister  of  the  kin^om  of  Tsoo  and 
relative  of  the  prince.  Distinguished  by  prob- 
ity of  character,  he  was  the  victim  of  slander 
by  his  envious  colleagnoB,  and  ended  his  ex- 
istence by  throwing  himself  into  a  river.  His 
fate  is  still  commemorated  in  the  dragon  boat 
festival.  His  principal  piece,  Le  mou,  is  a  jus- 
tification of  his  public  character.  (German  by 
Pflzmaier,  Vienna,  1853 ;  French  by  Saint- 
Denjs,  Paris,  1870.)  A  good  many  commen- 
taries have  been  written  on  the  collection.- 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  leading  piece  is 
the  Le  mou  keae,  published  in  1741,  by  Eoo 
Ching-t'eSn,  with  an  original  exposition. — 
Another  class  is  termed  "Individual  Collec- 
tions," eontainingthe  original  productions  of 
single  authors,  writings  of  the  kind  made 
their  appearance  at  an  early  period  in  tlie 
Christian  era,  consisting  generally  of  post- 
mortem compilations.  In  the  6th  century 
these  began  to  be  divided  into  several  sections 
according  to  time  or  subject.  This  has  been  a 
most  prolific  class,  but  one  in  which  com- 
paratively few  authors  find  a  place  in  the 
ranks  of  fame.  In  the  bibUographical  cata- 
logues of  the  Sung  dynasty  there  are  not  found 
a  tenth  part  of  the  names  of  authors  in  this 
class  contained  in  those  of  the  Buy  and  Tang 
dynasties;  and  the  catalogues  of  the  present 
day  scarcely  contain  a  tenth  part  of  the  titles 
of  those  recorded  as  extant  during  the  Sung. 
Among  the  most  famous  is  found  Le  Vae  pih 
bieih,  the  productions  of  Le  Tae-pih,  the  re- 
nowned poet  of  the  Tang  dynasty;  also  Tung 
p'o  Ueuen  fcwJA,  in  116  books,  from  the  pen  of 
the  scarcely  less  celebrated  Soo  Tung-po,  the 
Sung  poet.  Both  these  have  been  frequently 
republished  with  commentaries.  The  writings 
of  Liih  Kew-juen,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  renowned  Choo  He,  were  arranged  by 
his  son,  and  edited  by  his  pupil  Yuen  SeS  in 
the  ISth  century,  with  the  title  Seang  shorn, 
tsdh,  in  28  books.     This  holds  a  prominent 

Slace  among  the  elegant  writers  of  the  Sung 
ynasty,  and  conwsts  of  letters,  memorials  to 
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the  throne,  records,  prefaces  and  dedioutions, 
misceilaaeous  pieces,  poema,  sacrifioial  docu- 
ments, epitaphs,  and  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
The  emperors  of  the  present  dynasty  have  dia- 
tioguished  tliemselyes  in  this  class  more  thaa 
in  any  other ;  and  we  have  a  bidlty  series  from 
thediffereot  monarcha.  Thus  there  is  a  liter- 
ary collection  of  176  hooks,  besides  another  of 
poems  in  28  hoolcs,  by  the  second  emperor  of 
the  line.  His  successor  has  left  a  coUe^ition  in 
30  hoots,  and  the  fomih  monarch  has  left  col- 
lections to  the  amount  of  166  hooka.  Single 
poems  should  also  come  within  this  category, 
snoh  as  the  Hwa  Uee-i  Jce,  a  love  tale  written 
in  metrical  stanzas.  (English hy Thorns,  "Chi- 
nese Courtship,"  London,  1824.) — In  the  6th 
century  a  new  class  of  works  appeared,  which 
may  be  termed  anthologies.  The  first  of  these 
was  compiled  about  530,  by  the  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  Leang  dynasty.  It  is  named 
WSn  aeuen,  and  is  stiU  one  of  the  best  known, 
the  contents  being  selections  from  all  preceding 
writers  of  tarae.  The  snbjecta  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  anomalous  verse,  poems,  elegies, 
sevens  verse,  decrees,  appointments,  orders,  in- 
structions, essays,  manifestations,  statements, 
declarations,  aconsations,  documents,  memo- 
rials, epistles,  notifications,  replies,  rejoinders, 
farewells,  prefaces,  euloglums,  commendations, 
contracts,  historical  relations,  commendatory 
historical  narrations,  discourses,  literary  gems, 
admonitions,  monamental  legends,  obituaries, 
laments,  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  memoirs,  dirges, 
and  aaorifloial  orations,  Anotable  work  of  this 
kind,  with  the  title  Koo  w&n  y-aert  keen,  in  64 
books,  was  published  by  imperial  comnussion 
in  1685.  It  g^ves  an  nninterruptcd  succession 
of  choice  literary  selections,  from  the  IJme  of 
the  Tio  chaen  down  to  the  end  of  the  Sung 
dynasty.  The  annotations  of  five  eminent 
scholars  are  appended.  A  huge  compilation 
of  the  poetry  of  ttie  Tang  dynasty,  under  the 
title  lieuen,  fang  ahe^  in  900  books,  was  issned 
in  1703,  hy  imperial  commission.  Upward  of 
2,300  people  wete  employed  in  making  the 
collection,  which  they  gathered  from  private 
histories,  miscellaneous  works,  monumental 
records,  and  every  available  sonrce,  making 
altogether  48,900  pieces.  The  writings  of-Le 
T'ae-plh  and  T'oo  Foo  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  the  collection.  In  the  4th  or  5th  century, 
when  poetry  and  composition  began  to  he  more 
under  the  restraints  of  fixed  and  conventional 
laws,  critiques  on  poetry  and  literature  first 
made  an  appearance;  and  to  this  class  we  are 
indebted  for  a  fund  of  information  on  the  his- 
tory, chains,  internal  mechanism,  and  chief 
pjm  of  this  mnob  cultivated  branch  of  art.  As 
an  esample  of  these  works  may  be  noticed  the 
She  heS  j/uen  he  hwS  f(t  ta  ehing,  in  1 8  books, 
by  Tu  Seang,  issued  in  1697.  The  various  ob- 
jects of  the  themes  of  poetry  are  detailed  in  the 
order  of  a  cycloptedia.  The  theme  is  first  ex- 
plained, then  its  various  applications,  followed 
by  quotations  from  the  poets,  the  ideas  em- 
bodied, and  the  application  in  " 
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parts  of  a  poem.  This  is  followed  by  a  kind  of 
rhyming  dictionary,  in  which  a  nnmber  of  quo- 
tations are  given  nnder  each  rhyme,  and  notes 
for  the  artistic  man^ement  of  the  same. — In 
the  last  class  are  placed  the  "Rhymes  and 
Songs."  The  (sje,  or  rhyme,  is  a  composition 
between  prose  and  poetry^  in  which  the  rhyme 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  Imes  of  indeterminate 
length,  unfettered  by  the  laws  of  versification. 
It  first  began  to  be  naed  in  the  Tang  dynasty, 
but  is  much  more  common  in  recent  times,  be- 
ing generally  applied  to  light  and  trivial  sub- 
jects. A  large  work  of  this  class  is  the  Tu 
ting  leih  tae  »he  yu,  in  100  books,  published 
by  imperial  commis^on  in  1707.  This  is  a  com- 
prehensive collection  of  the  choicest  rhymes, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  art  in  the  Tang 
dynasty  down  to  the  end  of  the  Ming,  com- 
prising 1,540  articles,  making  upward  of  9,000 
verses.  A  list  of  rhymers  is  included.  The 
Fe&k,  or  songs,  embrace  dramatic  compo^- 
tions,  these  being  i&  great  part  choral  effu- 
sions. These  are  barely  acknowledged  by  lit- 
erary men  as  forming  a  part  of  the  literature  of 
the  nation,  although  they  are  to  be  found  in 
every  book  store.  A  much  valued  work  of 
the  kind  is  the  Yuen  jin  pik  ehung  Je'euh,  or 
"  Hundred  Plays  of  the  Tnen  Dynasty,"  being 
a  selection  from  the  productions  of  more  than 
200  dramatists  who  wrote  about  that  period. 
As  a  dramatic  composition  the  Se  seang  he,  or 
"Record  of  the  western  Pavilion,"  holds  the 
highest  place  in  native  estimation;  and  nest 
to  it  ranks  the  Pe-pa-Jee,  or  "  Tale  of  a  Guitar." 
A  weU  known  collection  of  recent  date  is  en- 
titied  the  Ghv/y  pih  b'eai,  numbering  several 
tens  of  dramatic  pieces. — It  has  long  been  the 
cnstom  in  Chma  to  publish  large  collections  of 
separate  works,  under  the  name  of  TViing  shoo, 
sometimes  confined  to  specialties,  but  very  of- 
ten ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  literature, 
and  containing  some  choice  or  rare  treatises  in 
each  department,  according  to  the  compiler's 
taste  or  fcncy.  These  may  oonaat  of  few  or 
many  volumes,  some  collections  extending  to 
hundreds.  By  this  means  many  works  are 
preserved,  which  would  otherwise  probably  be 
lost  sight  of  altogether.  As  an  example  of 
these,  the  Han  iBei  W'ang  shoo  is  a  collection 
of  96  works  written  during  the  Han  and  Woi 
dynasties,  and  republished  in  the  Ming  dynasty 
by  Ch'ing  Yung  in  the  above  form.  IV.  Pbibt- 
raa.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  print- 
ing by  wooden  blocks  was  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  the  6th  century,  though  we  scarcely 
hear  anything  of  its  application  for  four  centu- 
ries later,  till  the  advantages  of  the  ai-t  became 
so  manifest  that  we  ore  told  that  in  032  !Fung 
Taou  and  L©  Yu,  two  ministers  of  the  Later 
Han,  memorialized  the  throne  to  have  the 
"Nine  Clasacs"  revised  and  printed.  The 
monarch  complied,  and  in  about  20  years  the 
copies  were  in  circulation.  Prom  that  time, 
so  rapidly  did  this  sterootypography  advance, 
that  by  tie  end  of  the  13th  century  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  manuscript  literature  of  former  ages 
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was  already  in  print.  Some  few  speciniena  of 
the  Sung  dynaaty  typograplij  are  still  to  be 
fonnd  in  libraries,  but  they  are  veryrare.  The 
mounted  niannsoript  rolls  aeem  to  have  been  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  long  strips,  printed  on 
one  ade,  and  doubled  up  in  a  succession  of 
folds  to  a  hook  size.  This  practice  is  still  con- 
tinued for  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists. 
The  next  step  in  udvanoe  was  the  folded  sheets 
stitched  together  in  volumes,  as  is  the  practice 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  11th  century  a 
scheme  for  printii^  by  movable  clay  type  was 
invented  by  a  mechanic  named  Peih  Mhing ; 
we  have  a  minute  detail  of  the  process,  but 
there  is  no  account  of  its  having  been  brought 
into  use;  and  it  is  not  tiE  the  I7th  century 
that  we  hear  of  movable  type  being  actuahy 
employed  ia  printing.  A  font  of  cojjper  types 
was  tJien  made  in  the  imperial  printinf?  office, 
and  the  Eoo  Mn  t^oo  shoo  tseih  ehing,  a  gigan- 
tic collection  of  books  in  6,000  volumes,  was 
printed  with  them.  The  types,  however,  hav- 
mg  fallen  out  of  use,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  purloined  by  untrustworthy  offi- 
cials, and  the  remainder  melted  up  to  conceal 
the  fraud.  In  the  following  century  a  set  of 
wooden  types  was  made  m.  the  same  establish- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  printing  another  col- 
lection, the  8ze  Jcoo  tseuen  shoo,  noticed  above, 
the  printed  catal(^e  of  which  contains  abont 
3,440  separate  works,  comprising  upward  of 
78,000  books  or  sections.  The  use  of  these 
types,  however,  has  been  very  limited.  At 
present  the  "Peking  Gazette,"  the  daily  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  government,  is  prmted  with 
movable  wooden  type ;  but  both  the  type  and 
the  manipulation  are  of  the  clumsiest  order, 
and  the  impression  is  one  of  the  rudest  speoi- 
mens  of  typography  that  can  be  found.  The 
printing  press  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
there.  Some  private  firms  have  used  movable 
copper  types  for  printing  for  nearly  a  century 
past,  and  in  1860  we  are  told  of  a  bookseller 
m  Canton  who  had  cast  150,000  tin  types  from 
clay  matrices.  The  specimen  of  them  given  in 
the  "  Chinese  Repository  "  is  very  creditable  to 
the  artist.  About  40  years  ago  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Dyer,  of  the  London  misMonary  society,  ini- 
tiated the  use  of  movable  type  for  China  ac- 
■eording  to  the  European  method.  The  same 
work  was  carried  on  to  perfection  by  Kr.  Cole, 
and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Gamble  of  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  mission ;  and  so  great  has 
been  the  success  of  the  latter,  that  not  only 
are  his  types  used  by  several  European  firms, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese  have 
also  commenced  printing  with  movable  types 
after  the  western  fashion.  Some  of  the  na- 
tives have  also  commenced  type  founding,  and 
even  the  making  of  electrotypes.  Books  " " 
thus  being  printed  and  newspapers  pnt  : 
circulation,  and  it  is  difiicnlt  to  foretell  what 
may  be  the  result  of  this  new  impetus.  Y. 
SofOLOo-T.  The  study  of  the  Chinese  language 
and  literature  in  Europe  is  almost  entirely  a 
growth  of  the  present  century,  previous  to 


which  very  few  besides  the  Eoman  Catholic 
missIonarieB  had  any  knowledge  of  the  snl^ect. 
The  first  grammar  we  hear  of  was  printed  at 
Canton  in  1703,  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  with 
the  title  Arte  de  la  lengva  mandarina,  by 
Father  Trancis  Varo.  Bayer  pnbJisbed  his 
"  'iisewa  Simtmin  in  2  vols,  at  St.  Petersburg 
1730.  This  contains  a  short  Mandarin  gram- 
IT,  and  another  of  the  dialect  of  Ohinchow 
Fokien ;  also  a  Chinese  vocabnlai-y.  Fonr- 
)nt  in  France  was  engaged  on  kindred  studies, 
d  in  1742  pnbhshed  his  Lingnm  Sinaram 
Mandarinicm  Hieroglypkicee  Gramm^tica  du- 
plex, which  proves  to  be  a  slightly  mo^fied 
translation  of  Yaro's  grammar.  Five  years 
later  he  published  his  dissertation  on  the  writ- 
ten language,  Meditationm  SiniciE,  a  work  full 
of  errors.  Little  else  of  a  philolo^cal  character 
appeared  in  the  last  century,  and  any  alight  in- 
terest that  might  have  been  created  seemed  to 
beonthediicline,  when  Etouaat  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Chinese  language  in  Paris  in 
1815.  The  lectures  and  writings  of  this  dis- 
tinguished sinologue  began  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Europeans  to  China  as  a  great  fact,  and 
to  invest  the  literature  of  the  nation  with  a 
new  interest.  His  successor,  M.  Julien,  has 
fully  sastained  the  reputation  of  the  chair. 
The  following  are  the  principal  works  of  a 
phUological  character  that  have  appeared: 
DioiiOBAEiES.  1.  In  Latin.  Bietiennairefran- 
poU  et  lalin,  composed  by  Father  Ba»l  de 
Glemona  and  edited  by  De  Guignes  {FaiTS, 
1318).  The  first  part  of  a  supplement  to  this, 
by  Klaproth,  was  issued  in  1819,  containing 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  but  no  more 
was  published.  De  Guignes^a  was  republished 
at  Hong  Kong  in  18B8,  without  the  French,  as 
DiettoTtarmm  Sinieo-Latmicni.  Gon^alvez, 
yocal)'alaTium  Latmo-Sinicwn  (Macao,  1836), 
Lexicon  Manuale  Latino- Sinicvm  (18S8),  and 
Lexicon  Magnum  Latmo-Siniiyum  ^841).  Gal- 
lery, Systema  Thonefico-seriptura  Sinitai  (Ma- 
cao, 1S41),  arranged  on  a  peculiar  phonetic 
system  of  Lis  own  device,  ferny,  Yoeaiula- 
Tivm  Latino-Sinicum  (Ohma,  1861).  3.  Por- 
tuguese. Gonfalvez,  IHeeionario  Pertuguea- 
China  (Macao,  1881),  and  Dieeionario  Ohina- 
Portaguez  (1883).  3.  l¥ench.  Pemy,  JHctton- 
■naire  Xraagaie-latm-eMnoig  de  la  langue  man- 
darine parUe  (Paris,  1869),  with  an  appendix 
as  lai^  (1873).  4.  Svttian.  Orcffitckeskaya 
siatema  Mtaisiikh  ieroglifov  (St.  Petersburg, 
1867);  Esaiya,  SusJto-MtaiaM  »lotar  (Peking, 
1807),  and  Predonlmie  ¥  rutko-Mtaisicomu 
dovari^  (1870).  6.  Engliih.  Morrison,  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Chmese  Language  "  (6  vols.  4to, 
Macao,  18ia-'23):  2d  part,  "Alphabetic  Chi- 
nese and  English  '  (republished  at  Shanghai, 
S  vols.  8vo,  1865);  "Tocabulary  of  the  Can- 
ton Dialect"  (Macao,  1828);  Medhurst,  "Chi- 
nese and  English  Dictionary"  (Batavia,  1842- 
'3),  and  "English  and  Chinese  Dictionary" 
^hanghai;  ]847-'8);  Lobsoheid,  "English  and 
Chinese  Dictionary  "  (4  vols.,  Hong  Kong,  1 869), 
and  "A  Chinese  and    English    Dictionary" 
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(1871);  Doolittle,  "Vocabulary  and  Hand- 
book of  the  Chinese  Language"  (2  vols.  4to, 
Fooohow  and  ShaJighai,  ISTS-'S) ;  Kwong 
TsQn-iiili,   "English    and   Chinese    I^esicon" 

g long  Kong,  18B8) ;  Williams,  "English  and 
hinese  Vocabidarf,  in  the  Oonrt  Dialect" 
njaoao,  1844),  and  "Tonic  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language,  in  the  Canton  Dialect "  (Can- 
ton, ISoG);  OhalTuers,  "English  and  Oantou- 
eae  Pocket  Dictjonary  "  (Hong  Kong,  185S) ; 
Stent,  "Chinese  and  English  Vo«abnlarj,  in 
the  Pekinese  Dialect"  (Shanghai,  1871);  Med- 
hurat,  "  Dictionary  of  the  Hokkeen  Dialect " 
(Macao,  1833);  Maclay  and  Baldwin,  "Al- 
phabetic Diofionary  of  the  Ohineee  Lan- 
guage, in  the  Foochow  Dialect"  (Foochow, 
1870). —  Gbamuahs.  1.  Latin.  Premare, 
NoHtia  LingwB  SiniecB  (Malacca,  1831),  2. 
PoTtugwie.  Gon^alvez,  Arte  China  (Macao, 
1839).  8.  Frettch.  Efimusat,  ^Umem  de  la 
grammaire  ekinoiee  (Paris,  1832) ;  this  has 
been  republished,  edited  by  De  Bosnj ;  Bazin, 
Mimoire  mtr  leg  prhteipeg  generawt  tba  ohinoU 
Dvlgaire  (Paris,  1845),  and  Orammaire  man- 
darine (185ft) ;  Rochet,  Manuel  pratique  de 
la  lamgtie  ehinoiae  vulgavre  (Paris,  1846) ;  Ju- 
lien,  SgnfaoK  tt<»tveUe  do  la  langue  eMnoi»e 
(Paris,  1809-'7O).  4.  German.  Endlioher, 
Anfangsgrunde  der  ehineiiiehen  Grammatih 
(Yienna,  1846);  Schott,  OhiTietiiehe  Spraeh- 
lelire  (Berlin,  18S7).  5.  RuaainTt.  Hyakinth, 
Kitaiikaya  grwmmatika  (St.  Petersburg,  1838). 
6.  Engliih.  Marshman,  Clami»  SinUa  (Seram- 
pore,  1814);  Morrison,  "A  Granunor  of  the 
Chinese  Language"  (Serampore,  1816);  QXAz- 
laff,  "  Notices  on  Chinese  Grammar"  (Batavia, 
1843) ;  J.  G.  Bridgraan,  "  The  Notitia  Lingitm 
Siniiim  of  Premare,  translated  into  English  " 
(Canton,  1847);  Summers,  "Handbook  of  the 
Chinese  Language  "  (Oxford,  1863),  and  "The 
Rudiments  of  the  Chinese  Language  "  (London, 
1864);  Lobaeheid,  "Grammar  of  the  Chinese 
Language"  (Hong  Kong,  1864);  Edkins,  "A 
Grammar  of  Oolioqaial  Chinese,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Shanghai  Dialect "  (Shanghai,  1863 ;  2d 
ed.,  1868),  and  "A  Grammar  of  the  Chinese 
Colloquial  Language,  commonly  called  the 
Mandarin  Dialect'^  (1867;  3d  ed.,  1864); 
Baldwin,  "Manual  of  the  Foochow  Dialect" 
(Foochow,  1871)-— Among  the  phrase  books 
and  manuals  we  may  notice  Morrison's  "Dia- 
logues and  Detached  Sentences  in  the  Chinese 
LMiguage"  (Macao,  I81I5);  Shaou-tib's  "Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  Student's  Assistant "  (Malacca, 
1826) ;  Legge's  "  Lesilogus  of  the  Englisli,  Ma^ 
lay,  and  Chinese  Languages"  (Malacca,  1841); 
Bridgman's  "Chinese  Ohrestomathy  in  the 
Cwiton  Dialect"  (Macao,  1841);  Williams's 
"Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese"  (Macao,  1842); 
Medhnrst's  "Chinese  Dialogues"  (Shanghai, 
1844;  revised  ed.  by  his  son,  1863);  Edkins's 
"Chinese  Conversations"  (Shanghai,  1852); 
"Doty's  An^lo-Ohinese  Manual,  with  Roman- 
ized Colloquial  in  the  Amoy  Direct "  (Canton, 
1853);  Hemisz's  "Guide  to  Conversation  in 
English  and  Chinese"   (Boston,  1854);    LoU- 
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scheid's  "Beginner's  First  Book,  or  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Canton  Dialect "  (Hong  Kong, 
1858);  Wade's  "  SHn-eMng-lw,  or  Book  of 
Experiments"  (Hong  Kong,  1859);  Macgow- 
an's  "  Collection  of  Phrases  in  the  Shanghai 
Dialect"  (Shanghai,  1863);  Thoms's  "The 
Chinese  Speaker"  {Ningi>o,  1846);  Edkins's 
"  Progressive  Lessons  in  the  Chinese  Spoken 
LaMuage"  (Shai^hai,  1802);  Martin's  "The 
Analytical  Reader"  (Shanghai,  1863);  Lob- 
scheid's  "  Select  Phrases  and  Reading  Lessons 
in  the  Canton  Dialect,"  and  "  Tourist's  Guide 
and  Merchant's  Manual "  (Hoi^  Kong,  1864) ; 
Eubery's  "Easy  Phrases  in  the  Canton  Dia- 
lect" (Canton,  1866);  Lobscheid's  "Household 
Companion  and  Student's  First  Assistant" 
(Hong  Kong,  1867) ;  Wade's  "YH-^en  Te&-erh 
Ghi,  a  Progressive  Course  designed,  to  assist  the 
Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,"  and  "  Win-eTiien 
Tzirerh  Ghi,  a  Series  of  Papers  selected  as 
Specimens  of  Documentary  Ohmeae  "  (London, 
1867) ;  Macgowan's  "  A  Manual  of  the  Amoy 
Colloquial"  (Hong  Kong,  1869);  and  Wylie's 
"Notes  on  Chinese  Literature"  (Shanghw, 
1867). 

CEONINDECIA,  a  town  in  the  Occidental  de- 
partment of  Nicaragua,  sitnat«d  on  the  plain 
of  Leon,  about  6  m.  from  Realejo  on  the  Pacific, 
which  is  its  seaport;  pop.  about  15,000.  It 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  district  of  extraordina- 
ry fertQity  and  agricultural  resonroes,  which; 
however,  are  but  poorly  developed.  It  con- 
sists of  two  contiguous  towns,  Old  and  New 
Chinandega,  and  is  almost  the  onlj  place  in 
Nicaragua  that  has  grown  since  the  separation 
from  Sp^n;  a  considerable  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Leon,  tired  of  the  turmoUs  and  dangers 
of  the  political  capital,  having  sought  here 
comparative  quiet  and  security.  Many  of  the 
house*,  which  are  straggling  and  devoid  of 
architectural  taste,  are  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  plantations.  DnriDg  the  existence  of  the 
first  Central  American  confederacy,  the  con- 
gress met  at  Chinandega. 

CHINA  SEA  (Chinese,  Sfan^Aai  Southern  sea), 
that  portion  of  the  Pacific  cut  off  from  the  mtdn 
ocean  by  a  chain  of  islands,  of  which  Borneo, 
the  Philippines,  and  Formosa  are  the  principal. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  this  chain  of  islands,  and 
W.  by  China,  Anam,  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
On  the  N.  it  opens  into  the  Tang.hai,  or  East- 
em  sea,  through  the  Formosa  channel;  on  the 
E.  into  the  Pacific  through  the  Balintang  chan- 
nel, between  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Luzon ; 
on  the  S.  int«  the  Indian  ocean  through  the  sea 
and  strait  of  Snnda;  on  the  S.  W.  into  the  sea 
of  Bengal  through  the  strwt  of  Malacca,  Its 
extreme  length,  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malay  peninsula  to  Formosa,  is 
about  2,000  m. ;  average  breadth,  W.  to  E,, 
from  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  chain  of  isl- 
ands, about  760  m.  It  has  two  deep  indenta- 
tions ;  the  gulf  of  Tonquin,  between  China  and 
Anam;  and  the  gulf  of  Siam,  between  Siam 
and  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  islands  are  few, 
Hainan  being  the  only  oucof  couaideroble  siae, 
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The  Canton,  Mekong,  and  Menan  are  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  which  fall  into  it.  Canton,  Manila, 
and  Singapore  are  the  most  importaat  ports  on 
its  coasts 

€HIH  WIEE      See  P  E^T■I,4^^ 

CHIIVCHl  ISH'VKS  a  c  cup  f  three  mil 
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deposits  of  guano,  from  which  the  Peruvian 
government  derives  a  revenue  larger  than  ftom 
all  other  sources  corahined.  They  lie  about 
]2  m  from  tie  port  (f  Pisco  m  the  depart- 
n  ent  of  Lima  m  lat  13  44  S  Ion  TS"  13' 
W  T!  oT^  re  t  c^  n  t  0  t  n  ■it  on  the  rock 
1  I  i       I  r       n  pi  s  d    f  red 
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feldspar,  white  quartz,  and  a  little  mica,  and 
are  evidentlj  the  reault  of  volcanic  npheavalB. 
The  shores  are  hold  and  precipitous,  rising  usual- 
Ij  35  or  80  ft  above  the  sea,  but  in  some  places 
much  higher  and  mcreasmg  m  height  toward 
the  centre  The  cliffs  are  perforateil  with 
caves  and  arches,  the  homes  of  moltitudca  ot 
penguins  and  other  aqnatio  lowi,  and  the 
guano  is  honeycombed  with  the  nests  ot  small 
birds,  which  fieqnent  the  islands  m  immense 
flocks.    The  surface  wliidiiidi'ititutDof  vege 
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taiion,  is  covered  with  gnano  more  than  100 
ft.  in  depth.  The  excavating  and  shipping  of 
this  deposit  employs  300  or  300  laborers,  most- 
ly convicts  end  Chinese  coolies,  who  have 
formed  a  temporary  settlement  on  the  princi- 
pal island,  TTiey  live  in  huts  of  bulrush  mat- 
ting, stretched  on  bamboo  supports,  which  fur- 
nish a  sufBcient  shelter  in  t^is  dry  climate. 
All  means  of  subsistence,  even  drinking  water, 
have  to  be  brought  from  the  mainland.  More 
than  100  vessels  are  usually  lying  here,  load- 
ing or  waiting  for    cargoes.      Chintiha,  the 


northern  island,  and  cliief  of  the  group,  ia 
abotit  four  fifths  of  a  mile  in  length  and  one 
tliird  in  breadth.  It  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  17,000,000  tons  of  guano,  and  the 
others  about  25,000,000;  bttt  these  figures  are 
probably  exaggerated.  About  one  half  of 
the  deposit  of  tiiis  island  has  already  been  ex- 
cavated    (See  Gttano.) 

CBlNCaiTCOCHl,  a  lake  of  Peru,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jnnin,  about  10m.  8. 8.  E.  of  Pasco. 
Its  N"  W.  extremity  is  in  lat.  10°  42'  8.,  Ion.  75'' 
40'  Vt  It  is  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is 
35  m  in  length  and  1  in  width.  With  the 
exception  of  Lakes  Titicaca  and  Karacaibo,  it 
IS  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  8outh 
America.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Man- 
taro  or  Jauja,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of 
the  tJoayali,  issues  from  it.  As  it  loses  by  this 
and  other  outlets  more  water  than  it  receives 
from  streams  flowii^  into  it,  it  is  undoubtedly 
led  by  subterraneous  springs.  Its  banks  are 
marshy  and  are  frequented  by  many  water 
fowl  Its  S.  W.  extremity  is  crossed  by  a 
mirshy  piece  of  ground,  called  the  Calzada, 
»hi(.h  lorms  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  shores. 

(HUVCH  BUG,  a  small  hemipterons  insect  (r%- 
)  ayoehromus  denastatar,  Say),  which  occasion- 
ally commita  arcot  dcp  redati  3n«  in  wheat  and 
cornflells  e^e  allyinthoso  tl  mand west- 
ern states     It  IS  abo  it  /j  ot  an  muh  1  n^, 
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white  wing  covers,  upon  each  of  which  is  » 
short  central  line  and  a  lai^  marginal  oval 
spot  of  black ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  black  and 
downy ;  the  beak,  legs,  base  of  untennaj,  and 
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hinder  edge  of  thorax,  reddish  yellow;  and 
fore  part  of  the  thorax  grayish.  Tho  joiing 
are  wingless,  at  first  bright  red,  changing  grad- 
ually to  the  colors  of  the  adnlt.  The  eggs  are 
Idd  in  the  ground,  and  the  yonng  appear  on 
the  wheat  about  tlie  middle  of  June,  and  may 
be  seen  on  grains  and  grasses  all  summer. 

CHntCnUl,  a  little  aninial  of  &o  &mi1y 
chinchillidce  and  order  rodentia.  The  family 
is  defined  by  Mr.  Bennett,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  most  of  what  is  known  concerning  this 
species,  as  follows:  The  incisors  are  |,  simple; 
molars  JzJ,  consisting  of  3  or  3  tjenii  or  ri!j- 
hon-like  lamells  or  plates,  parallel  with  each 
other,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance; the  crowns  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  flattened  by  attrition.  The  posterior 
limbs  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  anterior. 
The  tail,  produced,  has  long  and  bristly  hairs 
about  the  tip  and  on  the  upper  side.  An- 
tenor  feet  flve-toed;  posterior  feet  four-toed, 
the  niuls  small  and  snbfaloular ;  the  tdl  rather 
long.  This  is  the  well  known,  ftir-bearing 
chinchilla,  the  sltiaa  of  which  are  so  munh 
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in  the  winter  dress  of  ladies.  The  cMncMl- 
lidm  are  gregarious  and  subterranean  in  their 
habits,  and  mild  in  their  disposition.  Mr. 
Waterhottse,  in  bis  "Natural  History  of  Mam- 
malia," mal<ea  the  chmeMllidm  a  sub-family 
of  the  family  liyatrieidm.  There  are  two  species 
of  this  genus,  C.  lanigsra  and  0.  iremcaudata 
(Waterhouse) ;  the  former,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  particularly  apply,  peculiar  to 
Chili ;  the  latter,  somewhat  larger,  coarser, 
and  less  known,  to  Peru.  The  length  of  the 
body  of  this  beautiful  little  creature  is  9  inches, 
and  that  of  the  tail  nearly  5.  Its  proportions 
are  close  set,  and  its  limbs  rather  short,  the 
posterior  being  considerably  longer  than  the 
anterior.  The  fur  is  long,  thick,  close,  wool- 
ly, somewhat  crisped  and  entangled  together, 
grayish  or  ash-oolored  above  and  paler  beneath. 
The  form  of  the  head  resembles  that  of  the 
rabbit;  the  eyes  are  full,  large,  and  black,  and 
the  ears  broad,  naked,  rounded  at  the  tips,  and 
nearly  as  long  as  the  bead.  The  mnstaones  are 
plentiful  and  very  long,  the  longest  being  twice 
the  length  of  the  head,  some  of  them  black, 
others  white.  The  tail  is  about  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness  thronghout,  and 


covered  with  long  bushy  hairs;  it  is  usually 
kept  turned  upward  toward  tho  back,  but  not 
reverted  as  in  the  squirrels.  Mr.  Yarrell,  who 
dissected  one  that  died  in  the  menagerie  of  tho 
zoological  society  in  London,  has  given  tho  best 
account  of  it  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  so- 
ciety; and  while  he  points  out  that  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  estra  toe  on  each  of  the  feet  it 
requires  the  generic  disthiotion  claimed  for  it 
by  Mr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Gray,  he  adds  that  the 
resemblance  of  the  skeleton  to  that  of  the  jer- 
boa is  also  remarkable,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  the  head,  the  escesMve  development  of  the 
auditory  cavities,  and  the  small  size  of  the  an- 
terior estremities  compared  with  the  hind  legs. 
Although  an  extensive  trade  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  skins  of  this  interesting  little  animal, 
it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  it  has  been 
seen  alive  in  this  country.  Molina  says;  "It 
lives  in  burrows  underground,  in  the  open 
country  of  the  northern  part  of  Ohili,  and  is 
very  fond  of  being  in  company  with  others  of 
its  species.  It  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  various 
bulbous  plants  which  grow  abundantly  in  those 
parts,  and  produces  twice  a  year  five  or  six  young 
ones.  It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  temper  that, 
if  taken  into  the  hands,  it  neither  bites  nor 
tries  to  escape,  but  seems  to  take  pleasure  in 
being  caressed."  Mr.  Bennett  says:  "To  tlie 
account  of  its  habits  pven  by  Molina,  we  can 
only  add  that  it  usually  sits  on  its  haunches, 
and  is  even  able  to  raise  itself  up  and  stand 
upon  its  hinder  feet.  It  feeds  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, grasping  its  food  and  conveying  it  to  its 
mouth  by  means  of  its  fore  paws."  It  breeds 
freely  in  confinement. 

CHirrCHILU,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  10  m.  8.  E.  of  the  city  of  Aibacete;  pop. 
about  12,500.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  liill, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  built  in  1837  out 
of  remains  of  older  ones.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some parish  church,  several  chapels  and  con- 
vents, a  prison,  hospital,  theatre,  cemetery, 
poorhouse,  barracks,  and  Latin  and  primary 
schools.  There  are  various  manufactures,  and 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  grain,  and  fruits.  Quar- 
ries of  granite,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  lime- 
stone are  wrought  in  the  vicinity.  The  rail- 
road from  Madrid  to  Valencia  passes  about  3 
ra.  from  the  city. 

CHUiGLEPIlT,  an  inland  town  of  British  In- 
dia, in  the  Oamatic,  presidency  of  Madras,  cap- 
ital of  an  extensive  district,  35  m.  6.  S.  W.  of 
Madras ;  pop.  about  7,500.  It  consists  of  one 
long  street,  and  adjoins  another  town  or  collec- 
tion of  dwellii^  called  Nullam.  An  artificial 
lake  or  tank  and  a  feeder  of  the  Palar  river 
supply  the  place  with  water,  and  the  climate 
is  salubiious  excepting  during  the  dry  season, 
when  the  decayed  matter  in  &e  tank  produces 
malaria.  Rice  is  the  principal  article  of  trade, 
and  pottery  is  manufactured.  The  fort,  once 
of  considerable  strength,  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  the  E.  part 
being  elevated  and  constituting  an  inner  fort, 
with  the  govemraent  buildings  of  the  district 
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Tho  fort  was  taken  bj  the  French  in  ITfil,  and 
retaken  by  the  Engliah  under  Olive  in  1752. 

CHIV-INDIl,  sometimes  called  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  and  also  Indo-China,  the  peninsula 
Ijiog  between  the  China  sea  and  the  eea  of 
Bengal,  comprising  Burmah,  Siam,  Anam,  and 
the  Malay  peninsula. 

CHIIVC-KUfG,  a  Chinese  proyince.   See  SnisG- 

CHINOJf,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  25  m.  S.  W,  of  Toura;  pop. 
in  1866,  6,895.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Vienne.  The  principal  public 
bMldingB  are  the  town  hall  and  the  commnnal 
college,  Henry  II.  of  England  died  there,  and 
near  it  Rabelais  was  horn.  It  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  French  monarohs  from  Philip 
Augustns  to  Henry  IV.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
where  Charles  Vll.  resided  when  Paris  was 
occupied  by  the  iE^glish,  and  where  Joan  of 
Arc  presented  herself  to  that  monarch,  are 
still  seen.  The  principal  artiules  of  trade  are 
grain,  wine,  prunes  (called  prunes  of  Tours), 
and  other  dried  and  fresh  fruits. 

CBINOOKS,  a  family  of  Indian  tribes  on  the 
H".  W,  coast  of  North  America,  who  formerly 
inhabited  both  banks  of  the  Columbia  river 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Grand  Dalles,  broken  np 
into  nnmerona  hands.  The  Ohinooks  proper 
were  on  the  north  side,  and  the  Qatsops  on 
the  south  and  along  the  coast.  The  language 
varied  as  the  tribes  extended  into  the  interior. 
In  all  its  dialects  it  is  very  complicated  and 
difficult  to  pronounce.  This  led  to  the  com- 
poMtion  of  (lie  Chinook  jargon,  a  sort  of  Ungua 
franca  used  by  the  traders,  containing  some 
Chinook  words  with  terms  from  the  French, 
English,  and  many  Indian  languages,  all  cor- 
rupted into  a  new  fonn.  The  Chinook  Indians 
are  now  nearly  extinct,  a  small  band  on  the 
Chehalis  reservation  in  Washington  territory 
representing  them  in  1873.  A  vocabulary  of 
their  language,  by  George  Gibbs,  was  published 
at  New  York  in  1863;  and  a  "Dictionary  of 
the  Chinook  Jargon,"  thoroughly  analyzed  by 
the  same  scholar,  in  the  same  year. 

CHINSOOBl,  or  CUbshv,  a  town  of  Bengal, 
British  India,  on  the  right  hank  of  tlie  Hoogly, 
20  m.  above  Calcutta;  lat.  23°  53'  N.,  Ion.  88' 
23'  E. ;  pop.  about  14,000,  It  extends  about 
half  a  mile  along  the  river,  is  neatly  and  solidly 
bnilt,  and  is  an  important  station  for  European 
troops.  The  barracks,  hospital,  and  other 
buildings  connected  with  the  military  estab- 
lishment are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  since 
1858  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  bar- 
racks are  intended  to  accommodate  5,000  men. 
Besides  the  Hoogly  eoLege,  a  government  in- 
sfitntjon,  the  town  has  several  schools  and  a 
chapel.  It  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheroots.  It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1657, 
and  in  its  small,  quaint-looking  dwelliMS  bears 
many  traces  of  its  founders.  In  1769  the  Brit- 
ish under  Col.  Forde  defeated  near  here  a 
Dutch  force  which  had  attempted  to  cheek 
their  march  on  Chandernngore.    When  Hol- 
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land  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1705,  the 
British  offered  to  retain  Chinsoora  for  the 
Bladtholder;  buttlieir  proposition  being  r^ect- 
ed,  they  took  it  by  force,  and  retained  posses- 
sion till  the  peace  of  1814.  It  formed  part  of 
the  territory  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1824,  in  exchange  for 
possessions  in  Sumatra. 

CHI0G6U,  or  Cbi«M  (anc.  Foesa  Olodia, 
and  Chioia),  a  seaport  of  Italy,  ui  the  prov- 
ince of  Udine,  on  the  Adriatic,  16  m.  8.  of 
Venice;  pop.  in  1873,  26,886.  It  is  situated 
on  a  small  island  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lagoon  of 
Venice,  a  little  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Brenta,  is  built  partly  on  piles,  and  commnni- 
cates  with  the  mdnland  by  a  low  stone  bridge 
of  43  arches.  The  bai-bor,  which  has  17  feet 
of  water,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  fortified 
in  the  vicinity  of  Venice,  being  defended  by  a 
number  of  batteries  and  the  forts  of  Caraman 
and  San  Felice.  It  is  usually  crowded  with 
fishing  and  coasting  vessels,  in  which  a  lai^e 
part  of  the  population  find  employment.  It  Is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  sereral  cliurches, 
a  gymnasium,  a  high  seminary,  orphan  asylnm, 
hospital,  workhouse,  theatre,  custom  house, 
ship  yards,  salt  works,  and  manufactories  of 
lace,  cordage,  and  other  articles.  It  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trade  in  Italian  and  Geiinan 
products,  which  is  facilitated  by  canals  com- 
municating with  the  Brenta,  Adige,  and  Po. 
Titian  is  said  to  have  found  models  for  some 
of  his  finest  works  in  the  women  of  Ohioggja, 
who  have  long  been  noted  for  beauty ;  and 
Leopold  Bobert  and  other  modern  painters 
have  often  resorted  for  inspiration  to  the  same 
source.  In  1379  the  Genoese  took  possession 
of  the  island,  but  after  a  stmggle  of  two  years, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  war  of  Chioggia  has 
been  pven,  were  forced  t«  yield  it  to  Venice. 
CHIOS,    gee  Scio. 

CHIPHIN.  I.  Natkuld,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
iurist,  horn  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  15, 1752, 
(lied  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Feb.  15,  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  college,  during  his  senior 
year  obtmned  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the 
American  army,  was  on  duty  at  Valley  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  1777-'8,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Resigning  his  eom- 
misfflon,  Oct.  10,  1778,  he  repaired  to  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1779.  He  then  removed  to  Tinmouth,  Vt, 
where  he  commenced  practice,  and  served  as 
state's  attorney  for  four  years.  In  1786  he 
was  electeil  assistant  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  being  the  first  lawyer  who  had  been 
placed  upon  the  hendi  in  Vermont.  In  1789 
he  was  elected  chief  justice,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commisMoners  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences between  Vermont  and  New  York,  In 
1791  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  decide  whether  Vermont  should  join  the 
Union,  and  he  was  appointed  a  joint  commis- 
sioner with  Lewis  E.  Morris  to  attend  congress 
and  n^otiate  for  the  admission  of  the  state. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  Wash- 
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ington  judge  of  tlie  United  States  eonrt  for  the 
district  of  Vermont.  In  1793  he  pnbliahed  a 
smaU  work  entitled  "  Sketohea  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Government,"  and  a  volnme  of  "  Re- 
ports and  Dissertationa,"  containing  reports 
of  cases  decided  while  he  was  chief  justice, 
with  dissertations  on  the  statute  adoptjng  the 
common  law  of  England,  the  statute  of  offsets 
on  negotiable  notes,  and  the  statnte  of  oon- 
veyancea.  He  resigned  hia  office  in  1T93,  and 
resumed  practice  till  October,  1796,  when  he 
was  again  elected  chief  justice  of  the  state  su- 
ppcrne  court.  In  1796  he  waa  appointed  one 
of  a  committee  to  revise  a  code  of  statute  laws 
fur  Vermont.  The  revised  laws  of  1797  were 
written  by  liim.  In  1797  he  was  elected  a 
senator  in  congress.  In  1813  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  council  of  censors  to  examine  tie 
state  constitution  and  to  propose  amendments. 
In  tliesanie  year  he  was  again  elected  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court,  and  continued  in 
office  two  years.  From  1816  to  1843  he  was 
professor  of  law  in  Middlebury  college.  In  1838 
he  pnbhshed  "Principles  of  Government;  a 
Treatise  on  Free  Institutions,  including  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  oontfuning  jwr- 
tions  of  his  former  treatise.  !!■  Dud^  U.  B., 
an  American  jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1762,  died  at  Eip- 
ton,  Vt,  April  28,  1850.  He  waa  educated  at 
Dartmouth  college,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  in  1790,  and  there  practised 
law  for  many  years.  He  was  state's  atto  ney 
for  Addison  county  for  eight  years  anl  sequent 
to  1797,  for  a  long  period  represented  M  ddle 
bury  in  the  legislature,  and  was  a  men  her  of 
congress  in  1815-'17.  He  was  pri  fe  sor  of 
law  and  jurisprudence  in  Middlebu  y  college 
from  1806  to  1816,  when  he  was  sue  eedei  by 
his  brother  Nathaniel.  He  was  the  fi  t  ofti 
cial  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  s  ir  ne 
court  of  Vermont,  and  in  1824r-'B  pnbl  shed 
two  volnmes  of  reports.  In  1832  he  pnbl  si  ed 
"An  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  tor  the 
Payment  of  Specific  Articles;"  in  1849  me 
moirs  of  Col  Seth  Warner  and  Go^  Tlonas 
Chittenden ;  and  in  1846,  a  biography  ol  Na 
thaniel  Ohipman. 

CQlPHiNK,  the  name  nsnally  given  to  tl  e 
ground  sqnirrel  {tamiag,  Illig).  The  ground 
squirrels  have  cheek  pouches  eiftend  ng  to  the 
hind  head  and  opening  intemaliy;  the  tail  s 
shorter  than  the  body,  the  feet  large,  with  well 
developed  claws  for  digging,  and  the  anterior 
basal  plate  of  the  zygoma  perforated  by  a  neai'- 
ly  circular  foramen ;  the  permanent  upper 
molars  ai'e  four ;  the  tail  is  not  bushy,  and 
there  are  three  to  Ave  longitudinal  stripes  on 
the  back.  They  burrow  in  the  ground  near 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  their  nest  is  well  sup- 
plied with  winter  food.  They  form  a  connect- 
ing link  between  tlie  squirrels  proper  and  the 
spennophUes  or  prairie  sqnirrds.  The  com- 
mon American  ground,  striped,  or  cheeping 
squirrel,  ohipmnnk,  or  hackee  (7*.  etriaim),  has 
the  body  5  to  6  in.  long,  and  the  tail  about  4} ; 
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on  the  back  and  sides  are  five  longitudinal 
black  stiipes,  not  extending  over  the  rump, 
the  outer  two  on  each  side  separated  only  by  a 
white  line ;  rump  pale  chestnut,  and  the  upper 
parts  generally  finely  grizzled  yellowish  gray 
and  brown ;  Uds  and  under  pai-ta  white,  and  a 
downy  white  spot  behind  the  ears.  It  varies 
but  little,  and  is  found  from  Canada  and  Lake 
Superior  to  Virginia  and  Missouri.  It  is  lively, 
playful,  and  busy,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy 
among  mammals  the  place  of  the  vpren  among 
birds;  it  is  very  commonly  seen  running  along 
the  fences  and  walb  in  New  England,  cheeping 
like  a  young  chicken,  the  cheek  pouches  dis- 
tended with  nuts  or  seeds,  occaaonally  stop- 
ping and  standing  upright,  watching  ag^nst 
enemies,  and  disappearing  in  some  hole  at  the 
least  alarm.  The  young  are  born  in  May,  four 
or  five  at  a  birth.  They  are  scarcely  iiyuiious 
to  the  farmer,  not  disturbing  the  grain  before 
it  is  ripe,  and  only  gleaning  after  the  harvest ; 
tliey  few!  chiefly  on  nuta,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
Indian  corn,  cheiTy  stones,  and  gi-ass  seeds, 
with  which  their  winter  burrows  are  plenti- 


fully s  pplied  They  a  e  eas  ly  captu  ed  n 
traps  b  t  are  not  read  ly  tan  ed  ind  ire  rare 
Iv  seen  n  cage  The  r  worst  enemy  b  the 
weasel  wt  1  p  rs  es  tl  e  mto  the  r  bur 
rows  The  if  ssouri  chpmunk  (T  quad  eit 
tat  a)  IS  smalle  w  th  the  intervals  between 
t!  e  st  pes  all  g  aj  h  wh  te  beneath  rt  s 
dirty  g  ay  sh  wh  te  and  the  general  color  is 
mo  e  ter  uinous  t  most  resenbles  the  T 
FaU  41  of  N  Ae  a  1  d  S  her  a,  and  occurs 
al  o  t  and  west  of  the  Eocky  n  ountams 
C  ther  spec  es  are  found  on  the  Pao  flo  coast 

iHIPPENHAH,  a  municipal  and  parh^uuentary 
borough  of  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Avon,  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of 
22  arches,  13  m.  N.  E.  of  Bath ;  pop.  in  1871, 
8,282.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  with  an  ancient 
Grothio  parish  chorch.  Schools' are  numerous, 
and  there  are  several  charitable  institutions. 
Tanning  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there 
are  extensive  iron  works.  Silk  and  wool  ai'e 
manufactured  to  some  extent,  but  the  latter 
industry  has  much  declined.  Mineral  springs 
are  in  the  vicinity. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  river  of  Wisconsin,  called  by 
the  Indians  the  Ojibway,  or  Ojibbeway.    It 
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rises  in  the  N.  part  cif  the  state,  flows  inaS.  W. 
direction  through  &  country  mostly  covered 
witJi  pine  forest,  and  after  a  conrse  of  over 
200  ID.  ent«rs  the  MiasiEsippi  near  Lake  Pepin, 
85  m.  below  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It  ia  about 
600  yards  wide  at  its  month, 

CHIPPEWl.  L  A  N.  E.  county  of  MTicbigan, 
bordering  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Hnron,  and 
bounded  E,  by  the  river  St.  Mary;  .area,  about 
1,500  aq.  m. :  pop.  in  1870,  1,689.  It  includes 
several  islands.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  partly 
covered  with  forests  of  pine.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  18T0  were  2,005  boshels  of  oata, 
B,237  of  potatoes,  and  940  tons  of  hay.  The 
value  of  live  stock  was  $16,378.  Capital,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  M.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Wisconsin, 
traversed  by  the  Chippewa  river  and  several 
afRuents;  area,  about  4,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,811.  The  snrfece  is  uneven,  and  for- 
ests of  pine  and  other  trees  abound.  Sand- 
stone ia  common.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  131,506  bushels  of  wheat,  82,751  of 
Indian  corn,  166,044  of  oats,  67,800  of  pota- 
toes, and  8,356  tons  of  hay.  There  were  828 
horses,  1,466  milch  cows,  2,669  other  cattle, 
and  2,478  swine.  There  were  3  flour  mills,  14 
saw  mills,  and  2  breweries.  Capital,  Chippewa 
Falls.  111.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Minnesota, 
bounded  S.  W,  by  the  Minnesota  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  tlie  Chippewa  and  Chetomba; 
area,  2,445  sq.ni. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,487.  The 
St.  Paul  and  Paeilio  railroad  just  tonehea  the 
K  E.  comer.  The  chief  productions  m  18T0 
were  9,318  bushels  of  wheat,  3,560  of  Indian 
corn,  2,465  of  oats,  4,993  tons  of  hay,  and 
64,830  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  158  horses, 
684  milch  cows,  1,501  other  cattle,  and  356 
swine.    Capital,  Chippewa  City. 

CmPPEWi,  a  vfllage  and  port  of  entry  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  the  township 
of  Willoughby,  Welland  co. ;  pop.  about  1,200. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chippewa 
and  Niagara  rivers,  3  m.  above  the  falls,  and 
contains  an  extensive  steam  engine  manufac- 
tory, and  one  of  the  largest  factories  of  stoves 
in  the  province. — A  battle  was  fought  here, 
July  6,  1814,  between  the  Americana  under 
Gien.  Brown  and  the  British  under  Gen,  Eiall. 
On  the  Sd  the  Americans  crossed  the  Niagara 
river,  surprised  Fort  Erie,  and  the  next  day 
moved  down  the  river.  On  the  6th  they  came 
npon  the  enemy,  concealed  behind  a  wood. 
After  a  series  of  attacks  and  counter-attacks, 
the  British  were  finally  repulsed,  and  re- 
treated across  Chippewa  creek,  burning  the 
bridge  behind  them.  The  Americans  in  this 
action  were  actually  commanded  by  Gen. 
6oott,  Gen.  Brown  not  being  in  the  field.  The 
Americana  engaged  numbered  1,900 ;  their 
loss  was  68  killed  and  267  wounded.  The 
British  numbered  3,100,  and  lost  138  killed 
and  365  wounded. 

€HIPPEWliS.    See  Cjibwats. 

CHIPPEWYUVS.    See  Tinbe. 

CBIQUIiniLi.  1.  A  department  of  Guate- 
in^  Central  America,  lying  on  the  gnlf  of 
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Honduras,  and  N.  and  W.  of  the  states  of  Hon- 
duras and  San  Salvador;  area,  about  4,000  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  75,000,  The  river  Motagua, 
which  nearly  bisects  it,  emptying  into  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  is  its  principal  stream.  San 
Tomas  de  Castillo,  at  its  moutti,  has  one  of  the 
best  ports  in  Central  America.  In  1844  a  Bel- 
gian colony  was  established  here,  but  it  failed 
gradually,  and  in  1854  Gnatemala  resumed  its 
authority  over  the  settlement^  and  it  is  now 
nearly  deserted.  Izabal,  the  only  other  port 
of  Guatemala,  is  also  in  Chiquimnla.  It  is  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Dnlce,  and  can 
be  reached  only  by  vessels  of  light  draught, 
IL  CblqBimnU  de  la  Sierra,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  about  75  N.  E,  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  active  trade,  and  maize  is  raised  in 
considerable  quantities  in  its  vicinity.  It  has 
a  large  church  and  a  fountain  in  the  principal 
square.  IIL  IsUiuns  of,  that  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Chiquimnla  along  the  Caribbean 
sea,  extending  about  70  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Motagua  to  the  N".  W,  estremity  of 
the  bay  of  Honduras.  The  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  at  this  point  is  150  m. 

CHntnrOSj  a  once  powerful  Indian  tribe  of 
South  America,  iniiabiting  the  country  west 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  in  the  present  province 
of  Ohiquitos  in  Bolivia,  They  are  described 
by  Charlevoix  and  odier  early  writers  as  an 
intelligent  and  independent  race,  brave  and 
with  warlike  instincts,  and  excelling  in  manly 
exercises.  They  occupied  the  hills  and  elevated 
plateaus,  lived  in  families,  united  agriculture 
with  the  chase,  and,  possessing  large  resources, 
were  always  numerous.  They  were  first  viated 
by  Alexis  Garcia,  a  Portuguese,  who,  having 
been  sent  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Paraguay,  about  1525,  conceived  the 
bold  project  of  reaching  Peru  across  the  wilder- 
of  the  Gran  Ohaco.    Gathering  a  force  of 


N.  W.  direction  through  the  S,  portion  of  Ohi- 
quitos, fighting  his  way  through  the  thickly 
populated  country  until  he  reached  the  Andes, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  his  Indian  allies. 
In  1537  Juan  de  Ayolas  perished  in  conducting 
a  similar  expedition.  Other  adventurers  fwled 
in  bringing  to  subjection  this  brave  people,  and 
it  was  not  till  1691  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  among  them.  In  that  year 
Father  Arce,  a  Jesuit,  established  the  mission 
of  San  Xavier,  and  from  that  time  till  their  ex- 
pulsion the  Jesuits  retained  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  the  natives.  Other  missions  soon 
followed.  In  1696  San  Rafael  was  bnilt ;  in 
1706,SanJoB6andSanJuan;  in  1707,  Concep- 
cion  and  San  Ignacio ;  and  soon  afterward  San- 
ta  Anna  and  San  Miguel.  Santiago  was  founded 
in  1740,  and  San  Corazon  in  1751,  Occupy- 
ing a  comparatively  isolated  position,  these 
missions  enjoyed  a  peaceful  and  harmonious 
existence.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  fathers 
the  Indians  acquired  many  industrial  arts,  oul- 
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tivated  the  fields,  eatabliahed  mannfactorieB, 
and  carried  on  a  remunerative  trade  with  the 
neighboring  Spanish  settlements.  D'Orb^y 
and  other  writers  assert  that  these  towns  were 
in  advance  of  those  of  the  Spaniards,  that  their 
manufactures  were  better,  and  the  produce  of 
their  lands  superior  and  more  abundant.  Their 
chnrches  and  mission  buildings  rivalled  mj  in 
the  new  world,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
coatlineaa  of  their  deoorations.  Mu^c  and 
singing  were  taught,  and  the  church  choirs 
were  composed  of  nativesj  who  attained  a 
rare  degree  of  excellence  m  tho  art.  Thus, 
in  50  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  fethers,  the 
Ohiqnitos  and  the  neighboring  tribes  had  be- 
come moulded  into  a  civilized  race.  One  of 
the  most  wonderful  changes  effected  was  in 
the  language.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the 
ITth  century,  so  slight  was  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  tribes  that  13  different  languages 
were  spoken,  of  which  the  Chiqoito  was  tie 
most  general.  The  Jesuits  proceeded  to  snp- 
piant  the  others,  with  the  object  of  making 
the  latter  the  language  of  all  tiie  Indians  set- 
tled in  the  missions.  Chiquito  Indians  were 
sent  among  the  surrounding  tribes  as  instruc- 
tors, prayers  and  serTices  were  read  in  that 
tongne  only,  and  all  business  transacljons  were 
conducted  in  it.  These  efforts  gradually  be- 
came successful,  and  now  none  bat  the  Chi- 
quito  tongne  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  prov- 
ince. At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1767,  the  missions  had  acquired  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity  ;  but  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  fostering  care  which  the 
fathers  had  always  esereised  over  tJieir  con- 
verts, and  the  bad  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, they  be^an  to  decline.  Many  of  the 
Indians  fled  to  the  forests  and  relapsed  into 
the  rude  ways  of  their  fathers ;  the  thriving 
villages  deci'eased  in  population,  and  the 
splendid  buildings  and  ciiurches  of  the  mis- 
sions fell  into  decay.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  34  years  after  the  decree  of 
expulsion,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  original 
InhabitaJits  had  disappeared ;  and  the  popula- 
tion is  estimated  now  at  only  about  35,000. 

CHIQUITOS,  a  province  of  Bolivia,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Santa  Oruz  de  la  Sierra,  between 
lat.  li"  and  21°  8.,  and  Ion.  57°  30' and  63°  30' 
W.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Paraguay  river,  N.  by 
marshes  and  immense  forests  lying  between  it 
and  the  country  of  the  Mosos,  TV,  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Santa  Oruz,  and  8.  by  the  Gran  Ohaoo ; 
area,  108,000  sq.  m.  ;  pop,  about  38,000.  It 
forms  the  middle  part  of  a  great  plain  extend- 
ii^  N.  and  S.  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes, 
from  which  rises  a  mountain  system,  composed 
of  several  chains  of  hills,  which  divides  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Amazon  from  those 
which  feed  the  Plata.  The  rivers  belonging 
to  the  former  are  the  San  Miguel,  Serre,  Eio 
Terde,  Baures,  and  Barbados,  tributaries  of 
the  Guapor6.  On  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  Tucabaca,  San  Rafael,  Latiriquiqui, 
and  San  Tomas  all  flow  into  the  Paragnay. 
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The  country  abounds  in  marshes  and  fresh- 
water lakes;  but  tho  lai^est  bodies  of  water 
are  the  salinas  of  San  Jose  and  Santiago,  which 
yield  excellent  salt.  The  climate  is  warm,  but 
not  so  hot  as  its  portion  would  indicate,  and 
is  generally  healthy,  intermittent  fevers  not 
prevailing  to  any  extent.  The  soil  is  rich,  yet 
little  cultivated,  there  being  no  markets  for 
produce.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  tamarinds,  how- 
ever, are  exported  to  some  extent. 

CHIKlQll,  a  provmce  on  the  isthmus  and  in 
the  state  of  Panama,  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  8.  by 
the  Pacific,  E.  by  the  province  of  Veragna,  and 
W.  by  Costa  Eica ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
about  18,000.  It  is  unsurpassed  m  diversity 
of  snrfice,  fertility  of  soil,  and  luxuriance  of 
vegetation ;  has  an  abundance  of  land  lit  for 
pasture  or  tillage,  contains  extensive  beds  of 
good  coal,  and  has  commodious  harbors,  both 
on  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific.  The 
coast  is  ^ckly,  bnt  many  districts  in  the  inte- 
rior are  healthy.  Its  resources  have  been  but 
imperfectly  developed.  The  chief  town,  David, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  a  population  of  abont 
3,000.  The  isthmus  here  is  4G  m.  wide.  Its 
principal  river,  the  Chiriqui,  empties  into  the 
lagoon  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea.  The  lagoon  is  a  spacious  bay,  ex- 
tendii^  about  90  m.  along  the  coast,  and  from 
40  to  50  m.  inland.  It  has  three  entrances, 
the  lai^st  of  which  is  2  m.  wide,  with  an 
average  depth  of  about  100  ft.  It  is  separated 
fi'om  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the  islands  form- 
ing the  archipelago  of  Chiriqui,  11  in  nnmber, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Boca  del  Tore.  There 
is  a  mountain  called  Chiriqui  on  the  borders 
of  Oosta  Eica,  and  a  desert  of  the  same  name, 
peopled  by  about  5,000  savages. 

CHIBOHIKCI  (6r.  x^ip,  liand,  and  /tavreU,, 
divination),  the  pretended  art  of  judging  the 
charactor  and  foretelling  the  fortune  of  a  per- 
son from  the  aspect  of  his  hand.  The  elements 
to  be  observed  are  the  thumb  and  fingers,  nails, 
joints,  lines,  and  mountains.  There  are  15 
joints,  three  to  each  finger,  two  to  the  thnmb, 
and  one  oonnectmg  the  hand  and  arm.  There 
are  four  principal  lines.  The  line  of  life  (linea 
vitalu),  which  is  the  most  important,  curves 
from  the  side  of  the  hand  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  around  the  base  of  the  thumb, 
to  the  centre  of  the  wrist  joint.  The  line  of 
health  (Unea  rtaiv/ralU,  or  c^kalica)  has  the 
same  origin  as  the  line  of  Ufe,  and  extends  di- 
rectly across  near  the  centre  of  the  hand.  The 
line  of  fortune  or  happiness  {Unea  mensalis)  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  latter,  and  extends  from 
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of  the  little  finger.  Tho  line  of  the  joint  (U«ea 
rasceta)  is  the  fold  which  marks  the  passage 
f^om  the  hand  to  the  arm.  There  is  a  fifth 
line  (Unea  hepatica),  not  found  in  all  hands, 
which  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  wrist 
joint  to  the  base  of  the  Kttle  finger.  There 
are  seven  mountains  (montes),  named  after  the 
seven  planets  of  the  ancients.    The  elevation 
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at  the  baso  of  the  tlmmb  is  the  mouatain  of 
Venus;  forefinger,  that  of  Jupiter ;  middle  fin- 
ger, that  of  Saturn ;  third  or  ring  finger,  that 
of  the  sun ;  Uttle  finger,  that  of  Mercury.  The 
elevation  on  the  lower  side  of  the  hand,  be- 
tween the  mountain  of  Meronry  (from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  line  of  fortune)  and  the  low- 
er extremity  of  the  line  of  health,  is  the  moun- 
tain of  tlie  moon;  and  the  elevation  between 
the  mountain  of  the  moon  and  the  hne  of  the 
joint  is  the  mountain  of  Mars.  Among  the 
fewB  of  chiromancy  are  the  following:  The  ob- 
servations mnst  always  be  npon  the  person's 
left  hand.  If  the  line  or  fold  of  the  jomt  pre- 
sents four  distinct,  equal,  and  straight  fiirrows, 
the  person  will  speedUy  attun  to  wealth  and 
honors;  if  short  perpendicular  hnes  proceed 
from  it  toward  the  arm,  he  will  be  esiled ;  if 
toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  he  will  go  npon 
a  long  journey.  If  the  line  of  life  is  regnlar 
and  deeply  colored,  it  predicts  a  long  and 
happy  life;  if  it  is  tortuous,  colorless,  feebly 
marked,  and  broken,  it  announces  ill  health 
and  short  life ;  if  it  is  narrow,  but  long  and 
well  colored,  it  indicates  wisdom  and  inge- 
nuity ;  if  deep  mid  unequally  colored,  it  denotes 
malice;  if  cnt  near  the  centre  bytwo  slight  but 
well  defined  transverse  lines,  it  is  the  sign  of 
approaching  death.  If  the  line  of  health  (also 
called  the  hue  of  wit)  is  clear  and  regular,  it 
indicates  excellence  of  mind  and  body ;  if  the 
oppofdte,  it  indicates  feebleness,  timidity,  and 
illness.  The  line  of  fortune,  according  to  its 
various  phases  of  distdnctnesa  and  directness, 
indicates  happiness  or  misery,  and  a  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  natural  temper ;  if  it  begins  close  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  hand,  it  indicates  pride ; 
if  very  red  in  its  upper  part,  envy ;  if  crossed 
by  one  line  so  as  to  form  the  Latin  cross,  gen- 
erosity; if  by  several  small  lines  near  the  mid- 
dle, duplicity.  The  line  of  the  triai^le,  when 
present^  usually  promises  great  success  after 
great  difficulties.  The  mountain  of  Venus, 
when  smooth  and  unflirrowed,  indicates  a  hap- 
py temperament ;  that  of  Jnpiter,  a  heart  in- 
clined to  virtue ;  that  of  Saturn,  simplicity  of 
character  and  love  of  labor ;  that  of  the  sun, 
vivacity  and  eloqnence ;  that  of  Mercury,  firm- 
ness in  men  and  modesty  in  women'  that  of 
the  moon,  tranqnillity  of  mind,  indining 
melancholy ;  and  that  of  Mars,  courage  and 
heroism.  The  various  lines  and  shades  of  color 
on  eaeh  of  the  monntfuns  have  special  simifi- 
cance.  Small  lines  appearing  near  the  little 
finger,  parallel  with  the  line  of  fortune,  are  the 
linea  matriTOoniales,  and  promise  a  happy 
marriage.  The  mil^  way  (via  laeten)  estends 
downward  on  the  mountain  of  the  moon  from 
the  line  of  the  joint  toward  the  little  finger. 
If  this  is  long  apparent,  it  signifies  snccess  in 
study  and  the  arts,  or  fortune  in  a  foreign  land. 
Small  white  spots  on  the  nails  announce  happi- 
ness and  the  falfilment  of  hopes,  at  a  more  re- 
mote period  according  as  they  are  near  the 
root  of  the  nail. — Chiromancy  was  practised 
thronghout  pagan  antiquity,  was  regarded  by 
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Aristotle  as  a  certain  science,  and  was  in  great 
esteem  among  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  The 
augurs  of  Rome,  and  the  emperor  Augustus 
himself;  practised  it.  During  the  later  middle 
it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  gypsies,  and 
studied,  hke  alchemy  and  astrology,  by 
such  philosophers  as  Albertns  Magnus,  Cardan, 
Eceer  Bacon,  and  Paracelsus.  The  church, 
which  passed  severe  judgments  on  magical 
arts,  tolerated  chiromancy,  only  forbidding  all 
alliance  between  it  and  astrology,  and  all  inter- 
ference of  it  with  the  doctrine  of  human  lib- 
erty. A  rationalistic  view  of  chiromancy  is 
that  all  actions,  pas^ons,  and  thoughts  leave 
their  traces  on  the  body,  and  that  from  the 
conformation  of  the  hand,  its  furrows,  folds, 
colors,  veins,  hardness  or  softness,  an  experi- 
enced and  sMIful  eye  can  determine  the  per- 
son's habits,  social  position,  and  the  stronger 
tendencies  of  his  character.  The  most  impor- 
tant writers  on  the  subject  are  Artemldoms  (in 
the  ed  century),  Oocles  (Bologna,  1504),  Pic- 
oioli  (Bergamo,  1678),  De  la  Ohambre  (Paris, 
1653-'4),  PrStoriufl  (Jena,  1661-'4),  May  (the 
Hague,  1665),  Pompeii  (Venice,  1680),  In- 
genbert  (Frankfort,  1T42),  Peuschel  (Leipsic, 
17ti9),  and  especially  the  anonymous  author- 
ess of  the  Orand  jeu  de  socUte  (Paris,  1845), 
which  contains  an  aeeonnt  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em chiromancy. 

CBIBOK,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wisest  of 
all  the  centaurs,  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Cro- 
nus (Saturn)  and  Philyra,  bom  before  the  Ar- 
gonautio  expedition.  He  was  taught  by  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  was  skilled  in  hunting,  gym- 
nastics, botany,  medicine,  music,  and  the  art 
of  divining  future  events.  He  bved  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Pelion,  in  Th^aly,  and  such  was 
his  fame  for  wisdom  that  almost  all  the  noble 
youths  of  Greece  resorted  to  his  cave  for  in- 
struction. Among  his  pupils  were  Hercules, 
Pelens,  who  was  also  lis  grandson,  Nestor, 
Castor  and  Pollus,  Ajnx,  Achilles,  Ulysses,  and 
Diomedes.  When  the  other  centaurs  were 
about  to  kill  his  groudson  Pelena,  Chiron  saved 
his  life,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  Chiron 
that  Peleus  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  beloved 
Thetis  for  his  wife.  The  Argonauts,  on  their 
expe^tion  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  stopped 
at  the  abode  of  Chiron,  were  kindly  entertained 
by  him,  and  received  from  him  a  chart  of  the 
constellations,  which  he  made  to  assist  them  in 
their  navigation.  Hercules  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite pupils,  but  an  arrow  from  his  bow  shot 
at  anotiier  centaur  unfortunately  killed  his  be- 
loved preceptor.  Chiron  was  immortal;  but 
when  pierced  by  the  arrow  of  Hercules,  he  gave 
up  his  immortality  to  Prometheus,  and  died. 

CHISifiO,  an  E.  county  of  Minnesota,  separa- 
ted from  Wisconsin  on  the  E.  by  the  St.  Orois 
river ;  area,  450  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,358. 
It  is  watered  by  affluents  of  the  St.  Crois,  and 
by  Ensli,  Chisago,  and  other  lakes.  The  sur- 
face is  mieven  and  partly  occupied  by  pine 
forests.  The  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi 
railroad  passes  through  it.    The  chief  produc- 
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tions  in  18T0  were  33,85T  buahela  of  wteat, 
13,603  of  Indian  corn,  39,596  of  oats,  16,975  of 
potatoes,  8,243  tons  of  hay,  and  100,975  lbs. 
of  butter.  Tliere  were  37S  horses,  1,037  miloh 
cows,  1,774  other  eattie,  1,387  sheep,  aad  988 
swine.    Capital,  Ohisago  City. 

CHISBOLH,  GRNllne  (Jones),  an  Englisti  philan- 
thropist, born  at  Wootton,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1810.  In  her  20th  year  she  married  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Indian  army,  with  whom  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Madras,  where  she  established  a 
school  for  the  orphans  of  British  soldiers.  In 
1838  she  remOTed  with  Capt.  Chisholm  to 
Australia,  and  at  Sydney  she  foimd  a  new  call 
npon  her  exertions  in  the  numerous  yonng  wo- 
men landed  there  in  destitution  from  emigrant 
ships.  Having  obtained  an  old  hnilding  for  an 
asylum,  she  trained  and  instructed  the  girls 
while  under  her  charge,  and  found  situations 
for  both  men  and  women.  Between  1841  and 
1846  she  procured  employment  for  11,000  per- 
sons, to  whom  she  had  lent  in  small  sama 
.61,200,  the  whole  of  which,  esoepting  £1B, 
was  repaid  to  her.  She  returned  to  England  in 
1846,  with  thanks  and  a  testimonial  from  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Sydney;  instituted  the 
family  colonization  society,  by  which  passage 
money  was  paid  in  weekly  instalments;  and  in 
many  ways  planned  to  relieve  emigrants  of  tlie 
poorer  classes.  She  went  hack  to  Australia  in 
1854,  but  returned  to  England  in  186G.  Du- 
ring her  first  residence  in  Australia  she  pub- 
lished "Voluntary Information  of  the  People 
of  New  South  "Wales." 

CHIS^nCK,  a  village  and  parish  of  Kiddlosos 
England,  5  m.  W.  of  Hyde  Park  corner,  Lon- 
don, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames ;  pop.  in 
1871,  8,508.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
suburbs  of  London,  and  cont^ns  handsome 
villas,  the  gardens  of  the  Loudon  horticultural 
society,  and  Chiswiek  house,  a  celebrated  sub- 
urban villa  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devon 
shire,  where  Fox  and  Canning  died,  and  where 
Paxton,  the  architect  of  the  crystal  palace  ot 
1851,  was  employed  previous  to  being  trans 
fi,rred  to  the  diilte's  c  untry  seat  at  Chatswortii 

CHITOV,  a  gonus  of  marme  animals  generally 
arranged  as  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusk 
The  shell  is  conipoaed  of  o  ght  transveise  im 
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The  animal  has  a  broad  oreeping  disk,  like  the 
limpet;  no  eyes,  no  tentacles,  hut  a  long  linear 
tongue  in  a  cartilaginous  proboscis,  well  armed 
with  teeth.  Heart  central,  and  elongated  like 
the  dorsal  vessel  in  annelids ;  sexes  united ; 
intestine  straight^  and  anal  orifice  posterior  and 
median.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  shell  to  a  coat  of  mail  (Gir.  lirdi'). 
More  than  250  species  are  known,  occumng  in 
all  climates,  throughout  the  world ;  most  abun- 
dant on  rocks  at  low  water,  but  some  live  at  a 
depth  of  100  fathoms ;  they  have  existed  from 
the  Silurian  period.  It  is  an  aberrant  form 
of  moUnsk,  and  some  are  inclined  to  place  it 
rather  among  articulates,  or  at  least  as  a  form 
leading  to  the  articulates.  Some  of  the  tropi- 
cal species  grow  to  a  large  size  and  their  maa 
cular  foot  is  often  used  as  food. 

CHITOEE,Clilttflr  Chetfrc  orCh  tt^n^nrli  atown 
of  British  India,  formerly  tl  e  cap  tal  ot  the 
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brieated  plates,  attached  to  a  tlnol.  mmtle 
which  forms  an  expanded  margin  around  the 
bodv,  the  border  ot  the  mantle  is  either  bare 
or  covered  with  minute  plates,  hairs,  or  spmea. 
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hi^h  scarped  rock 
md  ixm  idered  a  work  of  great  strength  Its 
walls  though  enclosing  only  an  irregular  and 
not  very  extensive  area,  are  stud  to  describe  a 
circuit  of  12  m  Moat  of  the  notable  buildings 
are  within  this  enclosure.  After  undergoing 
several  changes  of  rnlera,  Chitore  was  stormed 
hy  the  emperor  Akbar  in  1568,  when  the 
Rajpoot  garrison,  8,000  strong,  alter  exhaust- 
in„'  Lvery  means  of  resistance  and  ail  hope  of 
relief^  sacrificed  their  wives  and  children,  and 
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rushing  upon  the  enemy  perished  almost  to  a 
man.  It  was  afterward  recovered  by  the  E^- 
poots,  was  captured  by  Aurungzebe  about 
16T6,  and  reverted  to  the  Rqpoots  on  the  dis- 
memljeraient  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  toward 
the  close  of  the  18th  centnry. 

(WrriGOflG,  or  CmttagMii.  I.  A  district  of 
British  India,  lying  tieyond  the  Ganges,  but 
included  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  bounded 
N.  by  independent  Tiperah,  E,  by  Burmab  and 
Ara«an,  S.  tij  Aracan,  and  W.  by  tlio  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, between  kt.  20°  46'  and  S3°  S5'  K,  Ion.  91° 
82'  and  03°  E. ;  length  from  N.  to  S.,  185  m, ; 
greatest  breadth,  80  m.;  area,  excluaiveof  wood- 
ed hill  tracts  on  the  E.  frontier,  about  3,000  aq, 
m. ;  pop.  about  1,000,000.  It  has  several  riv- 
ers, the  chief  of  which  is  the  Ohittagong,  which 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kurrumfoolee 
and  the  Chingree,  and  flows  into  tile  bay  of 
Bengal  A  large  part  of  the  surface  ia  occu- 
pied by  portioua  of  the  great  mountain  range 
estending  from  Assam  8.  to  Cape  Uegraia,  and 
several  of  the  summits  in  this  district  have  an 
elevation  of  from  8,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  climate  is  ^miiar  to  that  of  Bengal, 
except  tliat  the  rainy  eeeson  is  longer.  The 
agrioultural  products,  moat  of  which  are  ob- 
tained with  Mttle  lathor,  are  rice,  sugar,  hemp, 
oats,  tobacco,  mustai-d,  betel  nut,  indigo,  gin- 
ger, and  coffee.  The  exports  are  timber,  salt, 
coarse  cloth,  and  elephants,  of  which  many  are 
annually  caught  here  for  the  government.  The 
inhabitants  are  abori^es  resembhng  the  Bur- 
mese, Bengalese,  and  Mughs ;  the  Mohamme- 
diuia  outnumber  the  Hindoos  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2,  The  mountains  are  the  retreat  of 
several  wild  tribes  whom  no  government  has 
ever  reduced  to  Bubjeotion.  During  the  wars 
between  the  Moguls  and  Afghans,  Ohittagong 
was  held  by  Aracan,  from  which  it  was  oon- 
qnered  by  Aurungzebe  toward  the  close  of  the 
17th  century.  It  was  ceded  to  the  East  India, 
company  by  the  nawaub  of  Bengal  in  ITfiO, 
and  has  been  included  in  the  government  of 
Aracan  since  the  company  acquired  the  latter 
from  Bnrmah  m  1826.  II.  The  capital  of  the 
above  described  district  (sometimes  called 
Islamabad),  an  unhealthy,  declining  place,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  212  m.  E.  of 
Calcutta,  and  160  m.  N.  of  Akyab.  It  was 
once  important  for  trade  and  ship  building,  but 
rice,  which  it  once  largely  exported,  ia  now  got 
more  cheaply  in  the  porta  of  Aracan,  and  its 
ship  building  business  has  been  transferred  to 
!MAulm^n  m  Tenasserim. 

CUITTKLItROOC,  or  Cbltradnrg  (anc.  Sitala 
Dwrga,  "  the  spotted  castle  "),  a  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  in  the  province  of  Mysore,  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  380  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  Ifadras,  125  N.  of  Seringapatam,  and  TO  m. 
S.  of  BeDanc ;_  lot.  14°  14'  N".,  Ion.  76°  27'  E. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  noted  for  the 
excellence  and  variety  of  its  fruits.  The  town 
is  neither  large  nor  populous,  but  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  India.  Its  for- 
'  g  a  high  rock  at  the  back  of  the 
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town,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  rook  for- 
tification in  S.  Hindostan.  Walla  of  solid  ma- 
sonry encircle  it  several  times  with  many  in- 
tricate windings,  and  completely  guard  every 
accessible  point.  The  ascent  is  performed  part- 
ly by  the  aid  of  notches  cut  in  the  rock.  Hyder 
Ali  besieged  the  town  in  1776,  at  which  time 
it  was  held  by  a  warlike  and  fanatic  tribe  called 
thoBeders.  Duringthe  siege  they  erected  upon 
the  highest  part  of  the  citadel  a  temple  to  the 
goddess  of  destruction,  upon  whose  propitiation 
they  thought  their  safety  to  depend,  and  every 
week,  after  solemn  rites  perfonoed  before  her 
image,  they  rushed  forth  with  desperate  frenzy 
to  procure  human  heada  to  lay  at  her  shrine. 
These  sallies  were  seldom  nnsuccessfuL  and 
when  the  place  was  finally  taken  2,000  heads 
were  foand  piled  before  the  temple.  Hyder  ob- 
tMned  possesion  of  the  town  hy  treachery  in 
1779.  In  the  neigliborliood  of  Chitteldroog 
are  some  curious  caverns,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  dwellings  by  devotees  of  Siva. 

CHITTENDEN,  a  S".  W.  county  of  Vermont, 
bounded  W.  by  Lake  Ohamplain;  area,  BIT 
sq,  m.  X  pop.  in  1870,  36,480.  It  is  drwned  by 
Lajnoille  and  Onion  rivers,  which  afford  valu- 
able water  power.  Near  ijie  lake  the  surface 
is  generally  level,  but  toward  the  east  it  be- 
comes rough  and  in  some  places  mountainous. 
Nearly  all  the  land  is  fertile,  suitable  for  gra- 
zing, or  capable  of  producing  corn,  potatoes,  &c. 
The  Vermont  Central  and  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  railroads  traverse  the  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  44,426  bushels 
of  wheat,  168,597  of  Indian  com,  286,618  of 
oats,  333,858  of  potatfles,  82,629  tons  of  hay, 
1,874,887  lbs.  of  cheese,  1,761,543  of  butter, 
87,256  of  wool,  and  426,726  of  maple  sugar. 
There  were  4,977  horses,  21,941  mitch  cows, 
8,919  other  cattle,  17,041  sheep,  and  4,809 
sp-ine.  There  were  2  manufactories  of  boses, 
7  of  cheese,  7  of  furniture,  1  of  boats,  4  of 
gashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  3  of  woollen  goods, 
6  flour  mills,  6  planing  mills,  23  saw  mills,  10 
manufactories  or  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of 
cotton  goods,  3  of  iron  castings,  2  of  machinery, 
3  of  patent  medicines,  5  tanneries,  and  4  cur- 
rying establishments.    Capital,  Burlii^on, 

CHlTrEHUElV.  L  TbotMS,  the  first  governor 
of  Vermont,  bom  in  East  Guilford,  Conn.,  Jim. 
6,  1730,  died  at  WilJiaton,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt., 
Aug.  25,  1797.  He  represented  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  in  the  legislature  of  that  state  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  also  a  colonel  of  militia 
and  a  Justice  of  the  ]jeaee.  In  May,  1774,  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Vermont^  and  during 
the  revolutionary  war  was  repeatedly  obliged 
to  change  his  residence.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  at  Dorset,  in  September,  1776, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  expediency  of  declaring  Vermont  an  inde- 
pendent state.  He  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee that  drafted  the  Vermont  declaration  of 
independence,  and  was  also  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  petition  congress  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  state.    He 
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was  a  leading  memtier  of  the  convention  at 
Windsor,  July  3,  1777,  which  formed  the  first 
constitution  of  Vermont,  anil  was  president  of 
the  connoil  of  safety,  which  was  Tested  with  all 
the  powers  of  government,  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial,  to  be  exercised  until  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  organized  under  the  consti- 
tution. In  1778  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Tennont,  which  office  he  held  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year  till  his  death.  A  memoir  at 
him,  with  a  history  of  the  constitution  of  Ver- 
mont during  his  administration,  by  Danie 
Cliiptnan,  was  published  in  1849.  II.  IHutln 
son  of  the  preceding,  horn  at  Sdisbury,  Conn. 
March  13,  1768,  died  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Sept 
5,  ISiO,  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  ITS9,  and  commenced  farming  at  Jericho 
Chittenden  oo. ;  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion in  Vermont  that  adopted  tie  constitution 
of  the  TJnitfld  States;  was  appointed  side  judge 
of  the  county  court,  and  reelected  for  three 
years,  and  tlien  ap|iointed  chief  judge  of  the 
same  court,  and  reelected  seven  years  suooea 
sively.  In  1803  he  was  elected  member  of  con- 
gress, and  received  four  re&leottons.  From 
1813  to  1815  he  was  governor  of  Vermont. 

CHnrV,  Jweph,  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 
1776,  died  in  1841.  He  was  eminent  in  his 
day  as  a  special  pleader,  but  has  a  more  endu- 
ring fame  as  a  writer  of  legal  text  books,  indis 
pensable  to  students  and  practitioners  in  Eng 
jishlaw.  His  chief  works  are  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Parties  to  Actions  and  to  Pleadings"  (1809), 
"Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations  relative  to 
the  Legal  Effects  of  War  on  the  Commerce  of 
Belligerents  and  Neutrals,  and  on  Orders  in 
Council  in  Licenses"  (1812);  a  "Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  "  (i  vols.,  1816) ; 
and  a  "  Synopsis  of  Practice  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common.  Pleas"  (1816). 

CHIDSI,  an  Italian  word  for  a  narrow  moun- 
tain pass,  as  for  instance  the  Chiusa  dell'  Adige, 
near  Verona,  and  the  name  of  a  number  of 
looaJities  in  Italy,  including  a  Benedictine 
abbey,  San  Michele  della  Chiusa,  on  Monte 
Pirchiriano,  near  a  hamlet  called  La  Chiusa, 
about  11  in.  N.  E.  of  Turin,  now  used  as  a 
hospice  and  as  the  burial  place  of  the  royal 
family.  The  following  are  the  lai^st  towns 
of  the  name.  I>  CU«n  dl  Fed*,  in  the  pfovince 
and  7  m.  S.  E.  of  Cuneo,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Pesio ;  pop.  about  fi,500.  It  is  well  built, 
and  contains  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Mira- 
bella.  Silk  and  glass,  and  particularly  mirroi-s, 
are  exten^vely  manntaotured  here.  A  contin- 
uation of  the  Roman  ..■Emilian  way  passed  in 
this  vicinity.  11.  CMwa  SdiGul,  Sicily,  in  the 
province  and  30  in,  S.  by  W.  of  Palermo ;  pop. 
about  7,000.  It  was  founded  about  1320  by 
Matteo  Solafoni,  count  of  Ademo.  The  prom- 
inent buildings  are  the  parish  church,  with 
pointed  arches  resting  on  stunted  columns, 
and  a  Capuchin  convent  with  a,  fine  picture 
of  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi."  Precious 
metals  and  iron  are  said  to  Lave  been  found 
here  in  ancient  times,  and  ja.iper  and  especially 
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agates  still  abound.  On  a  rook  2  m.  S.  "VV.  of 
Chinsa  is  the  village  of  Giuliana,  with  a  castle 
and  fortiflcation  consti'ucted  by  Frederick  II.  of 
Aragon. 

CHIDSI  (the  Camars  of  the  Etruscans,  and 
Clunum  of  the  Romans),  a  city  of  Italy,  in 
tiie  province  and  38  m.  S.  E.  of  Siena,  situated 


on  a  I  11  tl  e  alley  of  the  CI  ina  p  p 
ibont  4  2  M"  It  was  the  anc  ont  ai  tal  t 
Kmg  Porsena.  Its  declme  was  caused  m  the 
11th  century  by  the  accnmnlation  of  the  waters 
of  tiie  Ohiana,  which  chained  the  aurronoding 
valley  into  a  pestilential  mai-ah.  Dante  (Parft- 
dko,  xvi.)  describes  its  depopulation.  The  val- 
ley was  drdned  by  works  completed  in  1833, 
and  Chiusi  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has 
a  heantiful  cathedral,  and  several  rich  mu- 
seums of  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities. 
On  a  mountain  E.  of  the  town  stands  the 
monastery  Sagi'a  di  San  Michele,  one  of  the 
most  notable  religions  structures  in  central 
Italy.    (See  Clusium.) 

CHIVALRY  (Ft.  clwcalerie,  ridera  of  horses), 
an  institution  forming  the  special  characteris- 
tic of  European  civilization  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  flourished  &om  about  the  beginning  of  the 
lOtli  century  to  the  end  of  the  16th ;  a  century 
more  for  ite  rise  and  another  for  its  decline 
will  inolnde  the  period  of  its  existence  as  an 
oi^nized  institution.  Almost  every  feature 
of  chivalry  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  peoples  except  utter  savages.  Its  germs, 
especially  in  its  avowed  relations  to  the  female 
sex,  existed  in  the  German  forests  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  although  they  remained  un- 
developed until  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  establishment  upon  its 
ruins  of  the  states  of  modem  Europe.  During 
the  period  between  the  6th  and  lOth  centuries 
there  existed  in  that  part  of  Europe  which  had 
been  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire  scai-oely  a 
trace  of  culture  except  in  the  cloisters,  scarcely 
any  safety  to  person  or  property  except  such. 
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as  had  come  into  tlie  posseasion  or  imder  the 
direct  protecfioii  of  tne  church.  Elsewhere 
the  stroi^  band  was  the  only  law.    In  time  the 

3iirit  of  the  chnrch  began  to  spread  bejond  the 
oister,  and  here  and  there  a  bravo  and  tn- 
mane  man  would  take  upon  liimself  the  task 
of  protecting  the  weak  and  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  the  injured.  Women,  being  the 
weakest  and  most  liable  to  sutfer  wrong,  nat- 
urally first  claimed  this  protection;  and  so  to 
oonrage  was  added  courtesy  and  refinement, 
and  at  least  in  theory  ohaatity  and  temper- 
ance, as  essential  to  the  character  of  these  self- 
appointed  obampions.  These  naturally  asso- 
ciated themselves  for  mntnal  aid  and  protec- 
tion. The  church  was  eager  to  aid  and  be  aid- 
ed by  this  growing  institution ;  and  so  it  early 
took  upon  itself  a  reli^ons  form.  France  was 
the  country  in  which  the  new  civiLzation  first 
gained  strength ;  and  here  the  institution  of 
chivalry  first  took  form.  From  France  the  in- 
stitution spread  to  England,  Spain,  soufhem 
Germany,  and  southern  Italy.  Ethnolc^cally 
the  order  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Teu- 
tonic family  which  had  overrun  these  countries, 
which  then  mainly  constituted  Christendom. 
The  crusades  suddenly  melted  all  Christendom 
into  a  sort  of  body  politic,  of  which  chivalry 
and  the  church  became  the  notable  character- 
istics. The  decrees  of  the  famous  council  of 
Clermont  (1095),  which  sanctioned  the  first 
crusade,  indicate  the  importance  which  the  in- 
Btitntion  of  ohivah-y  had  then  attained.  This 
eonnoa,  after  confirming  and  extending  the 
"truce  of  God"  (see  Tbtob  of  Gob),  formally 
recognized  the  institution  of  chivalry  by  decree- 
ing "that  every  person  of  noble  birth,  on  at- 
taining 13  years  of  age,  should  take  a  solemn 
oath  before  the  bishop  of  his  diocese  to  defend 
to  the  uttermost  the  oppressed,  the  widows  and 
orphans;  that  women  of  noble  birth,  both 
married  and  single,  should  enjoy  his  special 
care;  and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in 
him  to  render  travelling  safe  and  to  destroy  the 
evils  of  tyranny."  In  this  decree  all  the  ame- 
nities of  chivalry  were  aanolioned  by  the  civil 
and  ecclesiasticfd  power.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
unlike  the  church,  which  in  theory  at  least  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  all  men  to  all  ber  privi- 
ties and  inunnnities,  chivalry  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  except  those  of  gentle  birth ;  but 
by  the  decree  of  the  council  every  male  per- 
son of  such  birth  was  from  childhood  enrolled 
as  a  candidate  for  the  order.  The  tJ'funing  of 
the  chevaliers,  or,  as  we  usually  style  them, 
the  knights,  grew  into  an  elaborate  system  of 
education,  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
Ilxcept  for  those  who  should  enter  the  church, 
there  was  no  career  but  that  of  arms.  Every 
noble  youth  was  to  be  trained  as  a  soldier. 
This  training  was  seldom  carried  on  at  home. 
Touths  of  the  highest  rank  were  usually  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  the  sovereign  or  at  the 
castle  of  some  neighboring  lord.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  noble  was  measured  to  a  great 
estent  by  the  number  of  his  followers.    The 


castle  of  every  noble  of  wealth  and  repute  be- 
1  a  kind  of  school  for  the  training  of  the 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  boy  began  at  the  age  of  8  or  10. 
"  was  taught  tlie  rules  of  courtesyund  the  mys- 
es  of  bunting,  and  trained  in  riding  and  the 
of  the  weapons  fitting  his  age  and  strength, 
.  was  styled  a  valet  or  page.  At  the  age  of 
he  was  held  fit  to  become  an  esquire  or 
squire,  that  is,  a  shield  bearer,  and  to  accom- 
pany his  master  to  the  battle  field,  rather 
as  a  spectator  than  as  a  combatant.  At  21, 
and  sometimes  earlier,  he  might  become  a 
knight.  The  full  induction  to  the  order  was 
sometimes  made  on  the  battle  field,  when  the 
forms  were  few  and  brief;  but  when  tlie  rank 
of  the  candidate  and  the  circumstances  per- 
mitted, the  induction  was  accompanied  by 
elaborate  religious  rites,  at  the  close  of  which 
ho  received  from  the  investing  knight  the  acco- 
lade, or  three  blows  with  the  flat  of  tlie  sword, 
with  the  words,  "In  the  name  of  God,  of  St. 
Michael,  and  of  St.  George.  I  dub  thee  knight; 
be  brave,  bold,  and  loyal."  Oripnally  every 
knight  had  the  right  to  confer  the  dignity,  but 
in  course  of  time  this  came  to  be  restricted  to 
sovereign  prmces,  and  to  the  commander  of  a 
royal  army  in  the  field.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  squires  became  knights,  although  all 
were  entitled  to  cltdm  the  honor.  The  knight 
required  several  horses,  a  squire  or  two,  and  a 
number  of  attendants.  Unless  he  had  consid- 
erable estates,  or  had  won  renown  for  valor 
and  skill  sufficient  to  gain  for  him  a  large  guer- 
don, he  would  not  be  able  to  defray  all  these 
ospenses;  and  so  most  of  them  remained 
squires,  attached  t«  the  service  of  some  prince 
or  baron,  or  not  unfrequentlym  a  stat*  of  in- 
dependence, hiring  out  their  own  mifitary 
services,  and  those  of  such  men-at-arms  as  they 
could  gather  around  them,  to  any  one  who  was 
able  to  pay  their  price.  These  squires  must  be 
distitupiished  from  those  others  who  were  the 
nttendants  of  knights,  and  undergoing  training 
for  the  oi'dcr  of  knighthood.  Not  a  few  of  the 
stoutest  soldiers  of  chivalry  were  never  move 
th  ansquires,  and  a  brave  squire  not  unfrequently 
had  under  his  control  a  large  band  of  followers. 
He  was  entitled  to  lead  these  to  the  field  un- 
der his  own  banner.  The  especial  standai-d  of 
a  squire  was  the  pennonco^  a  long,  narrow 
triangular  flag,  in  distinction  from  tiie  forked 
or  swallow-tailed  ensign  of  a  kiught,  which  re- 
sembled two  pennoncels  united  at  Uie  base  or 
flag  Btafi;  and  the  square  pennon  of  the  bar- 
ons or  great  feudatories.  Every  knight  had 
the  right  to  ask  of  his  sovereign  or  immediate 
jjommander  in  the  field  the  privilege  to  use  the 
square  pennon.  This  request  was  granted  if 
he  had  won  renown  at  anna  and  had  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  followers,  which  later  became 
fixed  at  not  lees  than  80  lances,  with  the  re- 
quiate  number  of  men-at-arms.  The  com- 
mander took  the  forked  flag,  cut  off  the  points, 
and  returned  it  thus  transfonned  into  the 
square  pennon.     The  knight  then  became  a 
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knight  banneret,  adegree  which 
though  improperly,  been  considered  a  sepa- 
rate order  of  ohivalry ;  but  it  was  really  only 
a  grade  In  the  same  rank,  merely  giving  mili- 
tary precedence  over  the  other  kmghts,  who 
in  time  came  to  be  de^gnated  as  iat-ehevaliera, 
or  bachelors.— The  strict  deflnition  of  a  knight 
or  chevalier  ia  one  who  fights  on  horseback; 
the  Germans  called  him  a  Mtter,  or  rider, 
Hia  proper  arms  were  the  lanoe,  the  two-hand- 
ed sword,  sometimes  abattleaseormaoe,  and  a 
short  sharp  dagger.  He  was  clad  in  complete 
armor,  and  his  horse  was  also  protected.  When 
mounted  and  ai'med,  he  was  almost  invulnera- 
ble agdnst  any  opponent  of  the  time,  except 
one  equally  armed  and  armored.  Hia  coat  of 
mail  waa  proof  against  any  missile  but  the  shaft 
from  the  formidable  longbow,  nsed  only  by 
English  archers.  The  ineffective  weapons  of 
the  common  European  soldiers  could  not  touch 
him ;  the  keen  Bcimetara'  of  the  Saracens, 
which  would  sheer  off  a  limb  or  a  head,  were 
naeless  t^ainat  him.  A  score  of  knighta  could 
ride  unharmed  through  a  host  of  common  aol- 
diers.  So  the  crusaders  found  it  against  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Spanish  conquistadors  against 
the  Aztecs.  But  the  knight,  once  unhorsed 
and  thrown  upon  his  back,  was  as  helpless  aa 
a  turtle  ia  the  same  position.  He  could  not 
even  gain  his  feet  without  assistance,  and  no 
matter  of  what  proof  his  armor  was,  there 
must  he  some  joint  or  opening  through  which 
a  dagger  could  penetrate,  or  it  might  be  bat- 
tered in  with  a  olub  or  stone.  The  ideal 
knight  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  man  trained 
to  the  use  of  arms,  imbued  with  generous  sen- 
timents, and  poaaeased  of  all  the  humane  vir- 
tues. He  was  ideally  brave  and  courteous, 
chaste  and  temperate,  generous  and  pious. 
Gruizot  has  digested  into  25  articles  the  vari- 
ous knightly  oaths  as  administered  at  different 
periods.  The  man  who  even  measurably  ob- 
served them  might  fairly  be  conadered  a  secu- 
lar saint.  Hut  the  actual  knight  of  chivalry, 
oven  taking  into  account  only  its  most  illus- 
trious examples,  fell  far  short  of  this  standard. 
The  es^gerated  devotion  with  which  he  was 
supposed  to  regard  his  lady  love,  which  should, 
as  an  old  writer  phrases  it,  "  defend  him  fi'om 
pride  and  the  other  deadly  sins  of  anger,  envy, 
sloth,  and  gluttony,  and  render  it  iraposMble 
that  his  conduct  should  ever  be  stained  with 
the  vice  of  incontinence,"  became  in  effect 
only  a  veil  t«  cover  the  grossest  amatory  U- 
conao.  The  morals  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  tried 
by  any  modem  atandard,  were  gross  and  licen- 
tious, The  romances  of  chivalry,  which  must 
ho  accepted  as  a  fair  picture  of  the  social  mor- 
als of  the  time,  are  mostly  unfit  for  reading. 
Chivalry  indeed  bound  the  aristocracy  togeth- 
er, and  caused  the  knights  and  squires  of  even 
hostile  and  warring  nations  to  sympathize 
with  each  other,  and  observe  many  amenities 
of  war&re.  But  the  chivalry  who  had  to- 
day fought  with  each  other  were  ready  to- 
■  to  unite   to    exterminate   a  squalid 


peasantry  who  had  been  driven  to  msurrec- 
tion  by  mtolerible  outrage  Here  and  there, 
mdeed,  a  knight  or  noble  would  protect  his 
vassals,  just  as  ho  would  protect  Ill's  horse  or 
hound ,  but  that  the  common  people  had  any 
mtrmsic  rights  as  gainst  the  will  of  a  noble 
was  an  idea  which  never  entered  mto  the 
eodo  of  chivalry  War  waa  the  main  busi- 
ness of  a  knight,  but  m  the  most  turbulent 
times  men  cannot  be  alwaj*!  fightmg  fiic 
chase  tournaments  jou-its,  and  other  games  of 
mimic  wartare  w  ere  the  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments of  chivalry.  The  tournament  was  the 
most  elaborate  form  of  these  martml  games. 
Tonmaments  were  held  under  the  auspices 
of  some  sovereign  or  great  noble,  and  were 
attended  by  ladies,  who  bestowed  the  prizes 
won  by  the  successful  combatants.  The  com- 
bats, whether  between  individuals  or  com- 
panies of  knights,  were  conducted  in  accor- 
dance with  fixed  rule&  which  no  one  might 
violate.  The  jousts  and  passages  of  arms  were 
merely  less  formal  combats.  They  might  be 
simply  a  duel  to  decide  a  private  quarrel,  or  a 
knight,  merely  to  display  his  prowess,  would 
challei^  all  comers  to  encounter  him.  A 
class  known  as  knights  errant  arose,  whose 
special  avocation  was  to  encounter  any  oppo- 
nent who  might  present  himself.  They  were 
the  chivalrio  representatives  of  the  champions 
in  the  modem  prize  ring.  The  aspects  of 
chivalry  were  considerably  modified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  different  countries  in 
which  the  institution  existed.  In  Spain  the 
chief  bu^ness  of  the  knights  was  to  fight 
against  the  Moors,  and  hence  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  infidels  came  to  be  the  marked  char- 
acteristic of  Spanish  chivalry.  In  England  the 
predominance  of  the  order  waa  kept  in  check 
by  the  yeomen  and  archers,  who  formed  a 
military  body  unknown  in  France.  During 
the  crusades  arose  the  great  military  orders, 
semi-monastic  in  their  character,  such  as  the 
knights  templars  and  the  hospitallers  or  knights 
of  St.  John,  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and  later  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  after- 
ward undertook  to  exterminate  heathenism  in 
the  north  of  Europe. — The  institution  of  chiv- 
alry sank  gradually  under  a  combination  of 
physical  and  moral  causes,  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  art  of  war,  and  the  equally 
great  changes  in  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  Europe.  Society  advanced  as  the 
power  of  the  great  nobles  and  feudatories  de- 
clined. Many  of  the  nobles  had  sold  their  es- 
tates to  fit  wiemsetvea  out  for  the  crusades, 
and  lost  their  lives  in  the  Holy  Land.  Those 
who  returned  found  that  towns  had  sprung  up 
near  their  castles,  filled  with  bui^hers  ready 
and  able  to  defend  by  force  of  arms  the  privi- 
leges which  they  had  bought  or  wrested  from 
their  feudal  lords.  Slowly  it  began  to  he  dis- 
covered that  infantry  could  be  so  armed  and 
manceuvred  as  to  withstand  the  sbock  of  cav- 
alry. At  the  battle  of  Morat  (1476),  the  Bur- 
gundian  chivalry,  the  finest  in  Enrope,  led  by 
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Charles  tlie  Bold,  were  shattered  against  the 
ranks  of  the  Swiss  pikemen,  and  the  old  supe- 
riority of  the  knights  disappeared.  When  a 
few  years  later  firearms  were  so  improved  aa 
to  hecome  weapons  of  precision,  the  value  of 
the  knightly  armor  was  whoUy  destroyed.  An 
arquehusier  was  more  than  a  matah  for  a  knight 
in  the  field.  The  knights  laid  aside  their 
heavy  mail,  their  long  lanees,  and  two-handed 
swords,  and  chivalry  as  a  special  mihtary  or- 
ganization disappeared.  By  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  chivalry  as  an  institnljon  had 
disappeared.  The  descendants  of  the  French 
knights  became  courtiers,  more  and  more  dis- 
solute and  effeminate  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, nntil  the  very  name  of  nohle  was 
swept  away  hy  the  revolution.  AThe  place  of 
the  institution  of  chivalry  in  the  world's  his- 
tory is  clear.  It  was  good  in  that  it  partially 
took  the  place  of  something  much  worse.  If 
men  mast  fight,  it  is  better  that  the  horrors  of 
war  should  he  ameliorated  hy  some  rules  of 
amenity.  The  benefits  which  chivalry  con- 
ferred upon  the  world  were  many  and  great, 
and  cannot  be  questioned.  For  the  rest,  it  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  the  general  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  the  best  parts  of  Christendom,  during 
the  tiest  days  of  chivalry,  was  worse  tLan  it 
now  is  in  the  wor^t  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
— The  literature  connected  with  chivalry  runs 
through  all  the  history,  fable,  and  poetry  of 
the  period  of  its  existence.  Among  the  most 
important  modem  works  relating  to  it  are ; 
Memmret  »ur  Vancimvne  cketalerie,  by  De  la 
Cume  de  8t  Palaye  (Paris,  17a9-'80) ;  Gollee- 
fion  hUtortque  del  ordret  de  ehetakrie,  by 
Perrot  1,1836);  Dietiowiaire  hiatoriqwe  des 
ordret  de  cheualerie,  by  Gonrdon  de  Genon- 
illac  (1853);  Sitterzeit  •and  Ritteneefen,  by 
BUsohii^  (Leipsio,  1823);  BUterwetea  iind  die 
Tempter,  Jokanniter,  ete.,  by  Weber  (Stutt- 
gart, 1822-'4);  especially  the  very  complete 
OeaeMchte  de«  RitteTweeeas,  by  Eeibisoh  CStutt 
gart,  1842);  the  "History  of  Chivahy,"  by 
Mills  (London,  1825);  "Chivalry  and  the  Cru 
sades,  by  G.  P.  E.  James  (London,  1826,  and 
often  reprinted).  Sir  Walter  Scott's  article 
"Chivalry,"  in  the  "Encyolopiedift  Biitan 
nica,"  almost  a  volume  in  itself,  ^ves  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  character  of  the  institution ,  and 
several  of  his  novels,  notably  "  The  Tahaman," 
"Ivanhoe,"  "Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  "CastJe 
Dangerous,"  and  "QoentinDurward,"  contain 
vivid  pictures  of  the  manners  and  habits  whith 
prevailed  during  the  age  of  chivalry. 

CHIVISSO,  or  Chlvas  (anc.  Glmkm7n\  a  iit; 
of  Italy,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Ticino,  in  the  province  and  14  m.  N"  E  of 
Turin;  pop.  about  5,000.  It  has  a  churcli 
dating  from  1425,  five  convents,  and  the  rumi 
of  an  ancient  caslie  or  palace  of  the  counts  of 
itontferrat.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  pran  and 
cattle;  it  is  also  celebrated  for  its  lampreys. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  regarded  as  the  key 
of  Piedmont,  and  was  well  fortified,  but  it    ' 
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fences  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  ISOi. 
A  few  miles  below,  on  the  other  wde  of  the 
Po,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  In- 
dustria,  discovered  in  1745. 
CHUDM,  Emsl  Horais  Friedrldi,  a  German 

Shysicist,  bom  in  Wittenberg,  Nov.  30,  1766, 
led  in  Breslau,  April  4,  1827.  Educated  fur 
the  profession  of  law,  he  early  left  its  prac- 
tice and  gave  himself  to  the  science  of  acous- 
tics. He  was  especially  successful  in  esperi- 
menting  upon  the  velocity  of  sound  in  various 
bodies,  gaseous  and  solid;  and  even  more  so 
in  experiments  and  calculations  on  the  move- 
ments of  plates  of  gloss  when  in  acoustic 
vibration.  He  also  distinguished  himself  by 
being  the  first  scientific  man  who  defended 
the  popular  opinion  of  the  fall  of  sohd  bodies 
from  the  sky.  Chladni  was  the  inventor  of  the 
musical  instruments  called  the  enphonon  and 
the  clavioylinder.  His  principal  works  are ; 
Entdeehwiigmt  uber  die  Theorie  des  Klanges 
(Leipsic,  1787);  IH«  Ahuatik  (Leipsic  1802; 
translated  into  French,  Traile  d'aeowtique, 
Paris,  1809);  JJeber  Feuermeteore  (Vienna, 
1819);  Neue  Beitvdge  ear  AhustiTe  (Leipsic, 
1817);  and  Beitrage  zur  AkuttiSs  vnd  sur 
Lehre  'eom  Inatrumentaliau  (Leipsic,  1822). 
(See  Acoustics.) 

CBLUflPHO&VS,  or  Ghlaiijd^h«nie,  a  name 
first  ^ven  by  Dr.  Harlan  to  a  small  mammal,  a 
native  of  Chili,  which  seems  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  edentates  and  the  issectivora ; 
it  is  placed,  however,  among  the  former,  and 
by  Gray  near  the  armadillo;  its  native  name 
is  piehieiago.  It  is  about  5J-  inches  long,  the 
top  of  the  head,  back,  and  hind  quarters  being 
covered  with  24  rows  of  plates,  of  a  consistence 
greater  than  that  of  leather ;  at  the  end  of  the 
body  this  covering  is  suddenly  curved  down- 
ward, so  that  the  creature  looks  as  if  the  body 
had  been  here  chopped  off;  hence  its  name  O. 
truneatus.  The  lower  parts  are  covered  witli 
a  soft  Air,  like  that  of  the  mole;  the  head  is 
fonieal,  molar  teeth  | ;  most  of  the  ribs,  as  in 
birds,  are  united  to  the  breast  bone  without 
tartilagcs;   the  tail  is  iliort,   stronsr    cnntd 


beneath  the  body,  and  evidently  nsed  for  re- 
movii^  backward  the  earth  accumulated  be- 
tween the  limbs  during  its  burrowing;  fore 
limbs  strong  and  mole-like  for  digging.   It  lives 
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under  gronnd  like  the  mole,  feeding  on  worms 
and  subterranean  insects;  the  ejes  are  very 
small.  This  curious  SDimal  resembles  the  mole 
ia  its  fomi,  enbtoiTanean  habits,  and  fore 
limbs;  it  comes  near  the  sloths  in  the  teeth, 
near  the  armadillo  in  its  covering  and  the  gen- 
eral characters  of  the  skeleton,  and  near  the 
monotrematft  and  binls  in  the  breast  bone, 
ribs,  and  open  pelvis. 

CBLIUIS  (Gr.  z^f^C,  a  scarf),  an  oater  gar- 
ment of  the  ancient  Geeks'and  of  the  oriental 
races.  It  somewhat  resembled  tlie  paluda- 
«i(jn(uj»  of  the  Eoraans,  and  in  the  reipis  of 
some  of  the  later  emperors  was  adopted  by 
them.  It  was  a  woollen  garment,  and  differed 
from  the  blanket,  I/idri™,  which  was  the  usual 
dress  of  the  male  sex  among  the  Hellenic  races, 
in  being  much  smaller,  of  a  finer  material,  often 
variegated  in  brilliant  colors,  and  otherwise 
richly  ornamenLed.  It  was  also,  in  its  usual 
fonn,  oblong  instead  of  sijuore,  being  twice  aa 
long  as  it  was  wide ;  but  it  was  sometimes  in- 
creased in  volume  by  the  addition  of  two  gorea, 
or  wii^js,  in  the  shape  of  obtnse-at^led  tri- 
angles, sewn  on  the  long  sides  with  the  apices 
upward.  With  this  improvement  it  was  known 
as  the  Macedonian  or  Thessalian  ohlamys.  The 
usual  mode  of  wearing  the  ehlamys  was  to 
festen  the  comers  of  the  shortest  side  by  means 
of  a  clasp  {Jibula,  Tep6vi!)  on  tie  middle  of  the 
chest,  when  the  garment  fell  down  over  the 
back  to  the  knees,  or  on  the  right  shoulder, 
when  it  hung  over  the  left  arm  and  ade,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  short  cloak  of  the 
Elizabethan  costume  in  England,  commonly, 
though  improperly,  supposed  to  be  of  Spanish 
origin.  In  the  latter  mode  it  was  often  worn 
over  armor  as  an  ornament  or  insignia  of  dig- 
nity, especially  by  generals  and  officers  of  su- 
perior rank.  The  ehlamys  worn  by  boys  was 
ordinarily  yellow,  the  military  ehlamys  scarlet; 
and  it  was  remarked  afterward  as  of  evil  omen, 
that  on  the  fatal  day  of  Carrhoe  Crassus  wore 
a  dark-colored  ehlamys  or  paludamentnm.  The 
ehlamys  of  women  had  often  a  rich  fringe  or 
border,  and  was  many-colored  and  richly  em- 
broidered. It  was  not  unusual  to  twist  the 
ehlamys  about  the  arm,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
shield ;  as  was  done  by  Alcibiades,  when  he 
died  fighting  against  his  murderers. 

CHLUPIG&I,  Jizef,  a  Polish  general  and  dic- 
tator, bom  iu  March,  1773,  died  atKrzesiowice, 
Sept.  30,  1854.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  military  service,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  for  independence  under  Kosoiuszko. 
After  the  surrender  of  Warsaw  to  the  Russians 
(1794)  he  retired,  went  to  France,  and  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Dombrowski.  When  in 
1806  Dombrowski  and  Wybicki  called  the  Po- 
lish nation  to  arms,  under  the  protection  of 
Napoleon,  promising  the  return  of  Kosoiuszko, 
Ohlopieki,  returned  to  his  country,  and  served 
with  distJaotion  in  the  great  battles  of  Eylau 
and  Friedland  (1807)  in  the  East  Prussian  cam- 
paign.   From  1808  to  1811  he  fought  in  Sp^, 
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taking  part  in  the  ^ege  of  Saragossa,  and  in  th  e 
irotracted  war  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Va- 
encia,  where  he  defeated  Palafos,  Mina,  and 
ithers.  The  campaign  against  Russia  in  1813 
promised  the  restoration  of  Poland,  and  he 
gained  new  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Smo- 
lensk and  on  the  Moskva,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed. He  then  followed  the  retreating  French 
anny,  but  not  having  received  the  promotion 
to  which  he  considered  himself  entitled,  he  re- 
signed, and  was  living  in  retirement  when  the 
armies  of  tjie  coalition  entered  Paris  in  1614. 
On  the  invitation  of  Alexander  of  Kussia,  who 
assumed  the  titie  of  king  of  Poland,  and  gave 
the  new  kingdom  a  constitution  and  a  national 
government,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  new 
Polish  army  as  general  of  division ;  but  the  wild 
and  capricious  temper  of  its  chief  commander, 
the  grand  duke  Oonstantine,  soon  caused  him 
to  retire.  Alter  the  night  of  Nov.  29-30, 1830, 
which  expelled  Consitantme  from  Warsaw, 
Chlopioki  was  called  upon  by  the  general  voice 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  nation ;  but 
having  no  fwth  in  the  suoeesS  of  the  insur- 
rection, he  hesitatingly  joined  the  provisional 
council  of  administration,  and  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  accept  the  dictatorship,  which  he 
assumed,  however  (Deo.  5),  on  the  field  of  Mars, 
but  with  the  declaration  that  he  would  resign 
his  dignity  to  the  national  diet  immediately 
after  the  meeting  of  that  body.  But  the  diet 
confirmed  him  in  his  office,  one  voice  only  op- 
posing. He  maintained  order  and  discipline ; 
but  his  temporizing  movements,  his  fear  of  fail- 
ure, his  strict  observance  of  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  kingdom  as  created  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1815,. and  his  negotiations  with  the 
emperor,  proved  to  the  patriots  that  they  had 
fallen  into  error  in  the  choice  of  a  leader.  On 
Jan.  23,  1831,  Ohlopieki  laid  down  his  ofBce 
and  his  military  command,  and  proved  his  pa- 
triotism after  the  declaration  of  independence 
by  serving  in  the  batUes  of  Wawer  and  Gro- 
ch6w  (Feb.  19  and  25),  as  a  common  soldier 
and  adviser  of  the  new  commander-in-chief, 
Prince  BadriwilL  Tn  the  second  battle  of  Gro- 
chow  he  led  a  regiment  agfunst  the  Russians ; 
three  horses  bad  already  been  shot  under  him, 
yet  he  was  still  advancing,  when  a  double 
wound  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  checked 
the  Polish  advance.  To  restore  his  health  he 
went  to  Cracow,  where  he  remained  after  the 
fall  of  Poland,  under  surveillance,  being  but  sel- 
dom allowed  to  leave  the  place. 

CHLOBiL  (synonymea,  trichlormetiiyl,  hy- 
drocarbon oxide,  trichloraldebyde,  trichlorace- 
tyl,  oxide  hydrate),  a  chemical  compound  first 
obtained  by  IJehig  in  1831  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  absolute  alcohol.  The  name  is 
composed  of  the  first  syllables  of  the  words 
chlorine  and  alcohol.  Although  Liebig  first  pre- 
pared chloral,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Dumas 
for  a  knowledge  of  its  properties  and  constitu- 
tion. It  is  obtained  by  pasang  dry  chlorine  gas 
though  absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  it  is  absorb- 
ed, during  many  hours,  keeping  the  vessel  cool 
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in  tlie  early  stages  of  tlie  operation ;  later  the 
temperature  muat  be  gradually  raised  until  the 
liquid  boils.  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the 
fommla  CiH.0+8  01=0iHCl,,+5H01.  If 
dilute  alcohol  be  employed  instead  of  the  abso- 
lute, no  chloral  is  formed,  biit  in  its  stead  alde- 
hyde, acetic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  hence 
taeneces«.tyofneing  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  other  com- 
pounds, especially  chloride  of  carbon,  which 
serve  to  contaminate  the  chloral  and  render  its 
administration  dangerous.  Chloral  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  alde- 
hyde, also  on  starch  or  sugar. — Chloral  is  a 
limpid,  colorless,  oily  liquid,  with  a  fatty  taste 
and  a  strong  caustic  smell,  producing  lachry- 
mation.  Its  speoiflo  gravity  is  1-503,  and  it 
hoils  at  95°  C,  and  can  he  distilled  nnohanged. 
It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  and  combines  directly  with  water 
to  form  a  hydrate,  A  little  chloral  put  into  a 
moist  flask  deposits  star-shaped  crystals  of  the 
hydrate  on  the  sides.  It  changes  after  a  time 
into  a  porcelain-like  mass  called  metachloral, 
which  is  insoluble,  though  isomeric  with  the 
liquid  form.  It  ean  be  reconverted  into  chloral 
by  distillation.  The  white  metacliloral  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether,  as  well  as  in 
water,  bnt  by  contact  with  water  it  is  gradu- 
ally converted  into  the  crystallized  hydrate  of 
chloral.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  chloral 
into  trichloracetic  acid.  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potash  converte  chloral  into  formiat* 
of  potash  and  chloroform.  Chloral  is  closely 
allied  to  aldehyde ;  it  reduces  silver  from  the 
ammonia  nitrate  solution,  and  forms  crystalline 
compotmds  with  ammonia  and  the  acid  sul- 
phites of  the  alkalies.  Nascent  hydrogen  con- 
verts it  into  aldehyde.  If  chloral  be  mixed 
with  one  equivalent  of  alcohol,  white  transpar- 
ent hydroscopic  crystals  of  chlorai-alcoholate 
are  formed.  This  compound  has  different  prop- 
erties from  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  ought 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  Chloral  combined 
with  one  equivalent  of  water  forms  a  crystal- 
line mass,  now  popularly  known  under  the 
name  of  chloral  hydrate.  According  to  Dr. 
Squibb,  when  the  water  of  hydration  is  in  ex- 
cess, or  when  solid  compounds  of  hydrate  of 
chloral  and  water  are  pnt  up,  the  substance 
is  deliquescent,  or  even  melts  in  warm  weather, 
and  a  very  slight  excess  of  water  manifests  it- 
self very  soon  by  some  degree  of  deliquescence. 
Whether  in  a  cake  or  crystal,  it  is  now  very 

renerally  pnt  up  slightly  deficient  in  water  of 
ydralion ;  that  is,  the  chloral  is  not  fully  sat- 
urated to  a  hydrate,  which  gives  the  best  pro- 
duct for  preservation.  Accurately,  hydrated 
chloral  crystallizes  at  about  48°  to  49°  0.  (1 18-4° 
to  130-3°  F.).  A  little  ammoniamay  be  added 
to  prevent  acid  reaction,  and  all  acid  hydrate 
of  chloral  should  be  rejected.  The  hydrate  of 
chloral  is  readily  dissolved  by  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  benzole,  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  the  fixed  oils.  When  equal  parts 
of  camphor  in  small  pieces  and  hydrate  of 
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chloral  in  crystals  are  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
flask,  they  form  a  clear  solution.  The  analysis 
of  chloral  hydrate  is  accomplished  by  measur- 
ing in  3  graduated  tube  the  amount  of  chloro- 
form Uherated  by  a  given  quantity  of  potash. 
— The  enoi-mous  prodnclion  of  chloral  hydrate 
has  led  to  an  investigation  of  its  possible  applica- 
tion in  the  arts  and  of  uses  for  the  incidental 
products  accompanying  its  preparation.  The 
precious  metals  are  easily  reduced  by  chloral 
hydrate  and  caustic  alkalies.  A  large  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  ether  appears  as  a  by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  chloral,  and  is  applied  to 
the  preparation  of  ethyl  ammonias.  A  mixture 
of  hydrate  of  chloral  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fuming  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  direct  sunlight  for  three  or  four  days 
until  redfiimes  no  longer  appear;  it  is  then  dis- 
tilled at  atemperatm-e  of  194°  0.,  and  tfie  pro- 
duct is  found  to  be  pure  trichloracetic  acid. — 
Chloral  hydrate  was  brought  forward  as  an 
anesthetic  and  hypnotic  by  Dr.  Otto  Liebreich 
in  1869.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  chloral  hy- 
drate is  decomposed  into  chloroform  and  formic 
acid;  the  latter  unites  with  the  alkali.  The 
decomposition  is  supposed  by  Liebreich  to  take 
place  in  the  blood,  and  the  chloroform  which  is 
thus  set  free  acts  in  the  usual  manner.  This  is 
almost  the  only  example  of  an  d  priori  discov- 
ery of  a  useful  drug,  and  it  is  tlierefore  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  chemical  evidence  of  such  a 
transformation  as  that  just  indicated  actually 
taking  place  in  the  blood  is  not  more  complete. 
Chloral  hydrate,  or  as  it  is  very  frequently  call- 
ed chloral,  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  tlie  materia  medica,  although  it  cannot  re- 
place chloroform  or  ether  as  a  sui^cal  ames- 
thetio.  It  produces  when  acting  fevorably  a 
quiet  and  natural  sleep,  although  in  rare  cases 
no  effect  is  observed  from  ordinary  doses,  fflid 
in  some  instances  delirium  arises  irom  it.  The 
average  dose  is  from  16  to  SO  grtuns.  More 
than  30  grains  at  once  has  sometimes  produced 
alarming  aymptoms.  Death  has  resulted  from 
still  larger  doses.  It  is  a  drug  which  should 
always  be  administered  with  caution,  even  in 
small  doses.  It  is  used  to  procure  sleep  in 
wakefulness  fi-om  various  causes  and  in  many 
nervous  diseases,  as  insanity,  delirium  tremens, 
neuralgia,  tetanus,  and  strychnia  poisoning.  It 
is  sfud  that  the  use  of  chloral  as  a  narcotic 
without  medical  advice  is  becoming  a  not  in- 
frequent habit.  Properly  administered,  it  will 
produce  sleep,  diminish  sendbility  and  irrita- 
tion, relax  spasmodic  action,  and  contract  the 
arterioles  of  the  system.  Improperly  used,  it 
will  retard  the  pulse,  alter  tlie  blood  globules, 
lower  the  temperature,  and  produce  antesthesio, 
muscular  relasation,  and  death.  It  sbonld  al- 
ways be  ^ven  largely  diluted  with  water.  The 
solutions  of  chloral  hydrate  in  gum  water, 
sirup,  &c.,  undergo  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, and  become  dangerous.  The  tinctures 
and  anodynes  kept  on  sale  should  be  avoided. 
CHLOBILVM,  a  trade  name  given  by  Prof. 
John  Gamgee  to  the  hydrated  chloride  of  alu- 
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minum.  It  has  bten  prepared  as  an  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant,  and  also  for  use  in  medicine. 

CHLOUTES,  monobasic  salts  of  chloric  add, 
HOIOb,  having  the  general  fornrala  MOlOa- 
Tliey  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  trans- 
formed by  heat  into  oxygen  and  a  metallic  chlo- 
ride. The  only  one  which  possesses  much  im- 
liortance  in  medicine  or  the  arts  is  the  potas- 
sium chlorate,  which  will  be  treated  of  mtk  the 
salts  of  that  metal. 

CHLOEIC  liTHEB,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Dutch  liquid,  or  bichloride  of  ethylene,  and 
also  erroneonsly  apphed  to  chloroform  by  its 
discoverer,  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Saokett's  Harbor. 
At  present  it  is  applied  to  the  preparation  of- 
ficinally  known  as  »piritu»  ehloroformi,  and 
composed,  according  to  the  "  United  States 
DispensatoiT,"  of  one  measure  of  chloroform 
in  between  eight  and  nine  of  strong  alcohol. 
A  "strong  chloric  ether,"  which  consisted  of 
one  part  chloroform  and  two  of  alcohol,  was 
nsed  by  Dr.  John  0.  Warren  of  Boston  by  inha- 
lation, as  an  aniesthelic  in  some  50  cases,  and 
was  supposed  by  him  to  be  safer  than  chloro- 
form. But  in  fact  it  possesses  no  advantages 
over  the  more  commonly  used  aueesthetics, 
and  it  is  at  present  but  litUe  employed  for  that 
purpose.  The  officinal  preparation  is  a  conve- 
nient one  for  the  internal  exhibition  of  chloro- 
form, tlie  effect  of  which  is  perhaps  slightly 
modified  by  the  stimulant  a^on  of  the  al- 
cohol it  contains.  Half  a  dram  ta  a  dram 
may  be  ^ven  (diluted  with  water)  as  a  dose. 
If  the  British  preparation  of  chloric  ether, 
which  contains  much  less  chloroform  than  the 
American,  be  used,  the  effect  of  the  alcohol 
will  lie  more  marked  than  that  of  the  chloro- 
form. As  a  sedative  and  mild  anodyne,  chloric 
ether  may  be  nsed  with  advantage  in  nervous 
restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  spasmodic  af- 
fections, especially  of  the  air  passages. 

€HL0RIHETR1,  a  process  chiefly  designed 
to  estimate  the  commercial  value  of  bleach- 
ing powder.  As  this  vaJne  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  which  can  be  litterated 
from  the  powders  by  an  a«id,  Gay-Lussac  pro- 
posed to  estimate  the  value  by  measurement 
of  the  bulk  of  a  solution  of  indigo  of  known 
strength  which  a  given  weight  of  the  chloride 
is  able  to  deprive  of  its  blue  color;  and  subse- 
quently he  det«nnined  the  amonnt  of  avful- 
able  chlorine  by  the  quantity  of  a  standard 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  which  could  be  con- 
verted by  a  known  weight  of  the  bleaching 
powder  into  arsenic  acid.  A  Btiil  more  con- 
venient plan  has  been  described  by  Graham. 
It  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  quan- 
tity of  a  ferrous  salt  which  a  given  weight  of 
bleaching  powder,  in  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cess of  acid,  can  convert  into  a  ferric  salt.  To 
perform  the  operation,  a  tall  narrow  tube, 
called  a  burette,  capable  of  holding  1,000  grains 
of  water,  and  graduated  into  100  eqnal  parts 
from  above  downward,  is  employed. 

CHLORINE  (Gr.  x^'i^P^U  green),  a  gaseous 
chemical  element  of  yellowish  green  color,  dis- 
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covered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  called  dephlogisti- 
cated  marine  acid  air,  also  oxidized  muriatic 
acid,  and  first  prononnced  a  simple  body  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thfinard  in  1809;  a  conclusion 
afterward  confirmed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who 
gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  It  occurs  very 
abundantly  disseminated  over  the  earth,  in  salt 
brines  in  combination  with  sodium,  with  co[t- 
per  as  ataeamit«,  with  potassium  as  sylvine, 
with  silver  as  horn  silver,  witii  mercury  as 
native  calomel,  and  in  smaller  quantities  with 
other  minerals  and  volcanic  gases.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  the  gastric  iuice, 
in  perspiration,  &c.,  and  among  vegetables  in 
mmne  plants.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
abundant  constituents  of  the  earth.  For  lab- 
oratory use  it  can  be  conveniently  prepared  by 
heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture  composed  of  10 
parts  by  weight  of  common  salt,  8  parts  of 
manganese  dioxide,  and  24  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  12  parts  of  water.  On  a 
large  scale  it  is  usually  prepared  from  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  in  Inland  is  an  incidental 
product.  According  to  weldon's  process,  the 
crude  muriatic  acid  of  the  soda  ash  manufac- 
tory is  decomposed  by  manganese  dioxide,  and 
the  resulting  manganese  chloride  is  regenerated 
to  be  employed  agun.  Deacon  has  modified  the 
operation  by  conducting  the  muriatic  acid  di- 
rectly from  the  condenrfng  towers  into  a  rever- 
beratory  fnmaee  along  with  some  oxygen  of  the 
air,  over  bricks  saturated  wit}i  salts  of  copper. 
Chlorine  is  liberatfld,  and  the  reaction  is  said 
to  be  continuous,  as  the  same  copper  salt  will 
decompose  an  indefinite  amount  of  the  acid. 
Enormous  qnantities  of  chlorine  are  thus  made 
in  England,  to  he  chiefiy  nsed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bleaching  powders.  Chlorine  is  a  yel- 
lowish green,  pungent,  suffocating  gas ;  speoiflo 
gravity  compared  to  air,  3'44,  36  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen.  Under  four  atmospheres  of 
pressure  it  can  he  condensed  to  a  yellow  lim- 
pid liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'33,  Copper, 
previously  heated,  bums  readily  in  chlorine; 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  phosphorus  ignite  spon- 
taneously. A  lighted  candle  gives  off  copious 
volumes  of  smoke  and  is  soon  extinguished ;  and 
ignited  charcoal  also  ceases  to  bum  on  account 
of  the  weak  affinity  of  carbon  for  chlorine ; 
but  hydrogen  gas  burns  readily  in  chlorine, 
producing  effects  similar  to  those  attained  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  A  piece  of  pa^er 
previously  saturated  with  turpentine  bnrsts  in- 
to flame  when  plunged  into  a  jar  of  chlorine 
gas.  The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydr<^n  is 
so  powerful  that  if  the  two  gases  be  mixed  in 
the  dark  and  subsequently  exposed  to  the  solar 
rays,  they  unite  with  a  loud  esplorion.  The 
electric  light,  or  burning  magnesium,  can  be 
substituted  for  the  sunlight  In  this  experiment. 
Water  at  60°  F.  absorbs  twice  its  volome  of 
chlorine  gas;  and  if  the  mixture  be  exposed 
to  cold,  crystals  of  a  hydrate  of  chlorine  will 
form,  which  resemble  ice  exce])ting  in  crys- 
talline form,  and  contain  variable  quantities 
of  chlorine  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
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their  forraatioQ,  This  hydrate  was  employed 
by  Faraday  in  liis  celebrated  ■  experiment  of 
liquefying  chlorine  gas.  Chlorine  water  is 
gradually  decomposed  in  the  light,  ozygen  gas 
being  liberated,  and  hydrochloric  acid  formed. 
SchdnbeiiL  has  shown  that  spongy  ruthenium 
will  aJso  liberate  oxygen  from  cnlorine  water, 
the  same  aa  the  suii%ht.  Chlorine  decomposes 
steam;  hence  the  hydrochloric  acid  ninies 
which  isBue  from  the  crater  of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
It  will  also  expel  oxygen  from  many  metallic 
bases  at  high  temperatures.      The  bleaching 

Eropertiea  of  chlorine  were  early  investigated 
y  Berthollet,  Mackintosh,  and  Tenuaut,  aud 
through  their  rccommeudation  many  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  restored  to  agrioultm'al  uses 
which  had  prerioudy  tieen  devoted  to  bleach- 
eriea,  (See  Blbaohihg  Powdees.)  Chlorine 
is  a  most  efficient  agent  ia  decomposing  putrid 
and  nosious  vapors  and  gases,  and  it  is  largely 
employed  as  a  disinfectant  In  combination  it 
is  em^oyed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  an- 
tiseptic, also  asogargleinscarlalana,  putrid  sore 
throaty  and  in  smallpox.  When  inhaled,  it  in- 
stantly prodncea  gi'sat  irritation  in  the  trachea, 
wiiich  may  prove  fatal.  The  vapor  of  ether  and 
alcohol  ^ords  some  relief.  The  compound 
of  chlorine  with  nitrogen  is  a  thin  yellow  oil, 
somewhat  resembling  nitroglycerine,  excessive- 
ly explosive,  especially  in  contact  with  grease 
or  oil.^Ohlorine  nnites  with  oxygen  in  vari- 
ous proportions  to  form  anhydrides  and  acids. 
The  acids  are  hypochlorous,  chlorous,  chloric, 
and  perchloric.  The  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid, 
callai  hypochlorites,  possess  bleaching  proper- 
ties. The  salts  of  chlorio  acid  are  called  chlo- 
rates, and  are  nsed  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 
The  most  important  is  the  potassium  chlorate. 
The  compound  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen, 
called  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  chloride, 
and  muriatic  acid,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
chemical  produeta  l;nown  in  the  arts.  (See 
Hydro  CHLOBio  Acid.) 

CHLORODIiyE,a  name  given  to  several  secret 
preparations,  the  most  important  ingredients 
of  which  are  chloroform,  morphia,  cannabis  in- 
dioa,  capsioum,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Danger- 
ons  and  even  fatal  results  have  followed  its 
use,  as  might  indeed  be  supposed  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  tiie  snbstances  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  doses. 
CHIABOFORH  (synonymes,  trichlormethane, 
diehlorinafed  methyl  chloride,  and  perchloride 
of  formyl),  a  transparent,  colorless  oily  liquid, 
discovered  in  1631  by  Samnel  Guthrie  of  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  described  by  him  as 
"  a  spirituous  solution  of  chlorio  ether."  Lie- 
big,  in  a  note  to  an  article  on  chloral,  published 
in  PoggeaAorS'»AnnaUnior  November,  1881, 
also  mentions  this  componnd  under  the  name 
of  chloride  of  carbon,  and  gives  the  method  of 
its  preparation.  Sonbeiran  also  discovered  it 
independently  of  either  of  the  above  named 
chemists;  and  although  his  article  appeared  in 
the  Annaleg  de  physique  et  de  ekimte  for  Octo- 
ber, 1831,  that  number  of  the  jom'nal  was  not 
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printed  until  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1833,  owing  to  tlie  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in 
France  at  that  time,  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
"bichloric  ether,"  as  he  calls  it,  so  early  as  Oc- 
tober, 1881.  The  priority  of  discovery  inEurope 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  Liebi^,  and  the  confusion 
has  arisen  from  theantedatingof  the  journal  in 
which  Sonbeiran's  article  first  appeal^.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  that  Guthrie  was  the 
first  person  to  prepare  chloroform,  and  to  him 
the  honor  of  its  discovery  is  manifestly  due. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  ft'om  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  chloroform  by  Guthrie  until 
its  application  as  an  anesthetic  vapor,  it  re- 
mained a  mere  chemical  curiosity.  This  is  not 
correct.  In  1831  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  medical 
institution  of  Yale  college,  employed  chloro- 
form in  a  case  of  diflioult  respiration,  adminis- 
tering it  actually  by  inhalation  of  its  vapor;  he 
afterward  published  the  facts  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Journd  of  Science"  for  January,  1832. 
Later  Dr.  Nathan  B.  Ives  employed  it  in  asth- 
ma, and  in  other  cases,  reportmg  upon  it  favor- 
ably. The  exact  formula  of  chloroform  was 
deteiTuined  in  1835  by  Dumas,  who  gave  it  its 
present  name.  It  was  at  first  regarded  as 
tormio  anhydride,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  is  displaced  by  its  equivalent  amount 
of  chlorine,  and  hence  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Dumas.  It  is  now  looked  upon  as  methylic 
etiier,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  re- 
placed by  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  its  for- 
mula is  CHClt. — Dr.  Simpson's  original  pa- 
per on  chloroform  was  communicated  to  the 
medico-chirurgical  society  of  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
10,  1847,  and  he  states  that  Mr.  Waldie  first 
made  known  the  liquid  to  him.  The  medical 
profession  having  been  prepared  by  the  success 
of  etherization  to  receive  any  new  anfflsthetie, 
whenever  properly  verified,  at  once  accepted 
chloroform,  coming  as  it  did  from  such  high 
authority  as  that  of  the  late  Dr  Simpson,  and 
the  news  of  its  revived  a^ihcation  spread 
rapidly  over  the  globe.  Dr.  Simpson  at  once 
communicated  the  results  of  his  experiments  to 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  of  Boston,  who  suc- 
cessfully repeated  the  trials  of  its  auEesthetic 
properties,  Dec.  80, 1847,  upon  Charles  A.  Joy, 
at  that  time  a  pupil  in  his  laboratory  (now  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Columbia  college.  New 
York).  The  introduction  of  chloroform  into 
the  medical  practice  of  the  United  States  dates 
from  this  time,  although  Dr.  Ives  had  strongly 
recommended  it  many  years  before.  It  would 
have  been  difBcult  to  purchase  an  ounce  of 
chloroform  in  the  United  States  in  1847;  at 
the  present  time  (1373)  the  annual  consump- 
tion in  this  country  cannot  &11  much  short  of 
100,(}00  lbs. — Chloroform  can  bo  obtained  by 
the  action  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  (bleaching 
powders)  upon  numerous  organic  substances, 
such  as  wine  alcohol,  wood  alcohol,  acetone, 
salts  of  the  acetates,  volatile  oils,  acetic  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  formic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  other 
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bodies;  but  the  only  practicable  method  for 
its  proaaction  on  a  large  ECale  oonsiats  in  tbo 
JiBtillation  of  alcohol  irom  chloride  of  lime. 
Sis  parts  of  chloride  of  lime,  24  parts  of  water, 
ani  one  part  of  alcohol  are  mixed  in  a  capa- 
cious still,  and  the  temperature  raised  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  till  it  reaches  180°  F,  The  dis- 
tUiation  ia  then  continued  until  about  one  part 
and  a  half  has  passed  over ;  the  prodncts,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  chloroform,  accompanied  by 
water,  collect  in  two  layers  in  the  receiver,  the 
chloroform  constituting  the  lower  layer.  It  is 
decanted  from  tlie  aqueous  portion,  and  a^tatcd 
with  oil  of  vitriol  in  order  to  destroy  traces  of 
volatile  oils  which  accompany  it;  by  another 
rectification  it  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
Chloroform  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  of 
high  refracting  power.  It  has  a  powerful  and 
agreeable  ethereal  odor,  and  a  sweet,  penetra- 
ting taste.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in 
every  proportion,  but  it  is  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble ia  water.  Concentrated  snlphiuic  acid  has 
no  action  upon  it,  and  even  potassium  does  not 
occasion  its  decomposition.  It  ia  inflamed 
with  dif&culty,  and  bums  with  a  greenish, 
somewhat  smoky  flame,  producing  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  as  well  as  carbonic  anhydride  and  wa- 
ter. By  admixture  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash  it  is  decomposed,  potojisio  chloride 
and  formiate  being  produced.  Chloroform  free- 
ly dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  cam- 
phor, resina,  gutta  peroha,  caoutchouc,  strych- 
nia, morphia,  qulnia,  and  fetty  bodies.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  liquid  ia  1-497,  of  its  vapor 
4-3;  boiling pointl43*F.;  itremainsliquidatO° 
F.,  but  can  be  solidified  by  andden  evaporation. 
Chloroform  vapor  passed  over  red-hot  copper 
is  partially  converted  into  acetylene.  Pure  chlo- 
roform is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  fight  and 
air;  but  in  the  dark  it  remains  unaltered  in 
a  vessel  only  half  filled  with  it.— The  vapor 
of  chloroform  possesses  the  remarkable  power 
of  producing  in  the  person  who  has  respired  it 
complete  temporary  insenwbifity  to  pain,  It 
may  be  readily  inhaled  for  this  purpose  by 
placing  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  upon  a 
sponge  or  a  handkerchief;  which  ia  to  be  held 
before  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  it  is  now 
commonly  employed  for  rendering  patients  in- 
sensible to  pain  during  severe  anrpcal  opera- 
tions. It  ia  of  great  importance  that  the  chlo- 
roform used  for  this  purpose  shonld  he  quite 
pure.  In  some  caaea  it  has  been  found  after 
exposure  to  a  strong  light  to  have  undergone 
spontaneous  decomposition.  It  ought  to  c 
munioate  no  color  to  oil  of  vitriol  when  „ 
tated  with  it.  The  liquid  itaeK  should  be  tree 
from  color,  and  it  shonld  be  perfeotiy  destitute 
of  any  cbiorous  odor.  "When  a  few  drops  are 
allowed  to  evaporate  on  the  hand  no  unpleasant 
odor  should  he  left.  At  preaent  chloroform 
is  much  more  largely  used  than  ether  for  the 
production  by  inhaialiou  of  Burgioal  antosthe- 
sia.  It  is  generally  admitted  to  have  over  ether 
the  advantages  of  rapidity  of  action,  conve- 
nience of  administration,  agreeahlenese  of  odor, 
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and  less  subsequent  nausea.    These  advantages, 

however,  in  the  opinion  of  many  physicians  in 

ous  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 

_-ly  aU  the  physicians  of  Boston,  Mafia,,  and 

of  Lyons,  in  France,  are  more  than  counter- 
'  lalanced  by  the  fact  that  chloroform  is  dangev- 
■us  to  life,  A  marked  change  of  opinion,  in 
favor  of  etbcr  as  against  chloroform,  has  re- 
cently taken  place  in  England.  A  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form have  occurred  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
siilful  and  experienced  physicians.  It  ia  true 
that  the  number  of  deaths  so  produced  bears 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  administrations,  yet  it  should  he  remem- 
bered that  only  an  extremely  small  number 
of  deaths  have  ever  been  ascribed  to  tbe'm- 
haiation  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  those  per- 
haps incorrectly,  and  tliat  the  latter  agent 
is  equally  efficient  at  the  cost  of  a  trifling 

Deaths  from  chloroform  take  place  in  three 
ways :  I,  gradual  asphyxia,  for  which  the 
remedy  is  removal  of  the  drug  and  fresh  air ; 
3,  audden  apnea  or  cessation  of  respiration,  fol- 
lowed by  asphyxia,  for  which  the  remedy  is 
artificial  respiration  and  the  galvanic  battery ; 
8,  syncope  from  heart-ahockj  for  which  there 
is  probably  no  remedy.  Besides  its  use  as  a 
sui^oal  antesthetic,  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
form has  been  employed  in  midwifery,  and  to 
relieve  intense  pain,  and  to  control  convulsions, 
especially  those  produced  by  tetanus  and  strych- 
nia. There  is  no  record  of  death  from  its  em- 
ployment in  oljstetric  practice  in  skilled  hands, 
although  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
its  being  safer  in  this  department  of  practice 
than  in  others.  Inhaled  in  the  quantity  of  a 
few  drops  and  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air,  so  as  not  to  produce  ancesthesia,  it  is  used 
to  relieve  cough  and  irritability  of  the  air  pas- 
sages. It  may  be  administered  by  the  stomach, 
combined  with  ether,  sirup,  mucilage,  or  glyce- 
rine, for  the  relief  of  nausea,  seasickness,  and 
nervous  irritability.  The  writer  has  seen  two 
ounces  of  chloroform,  awullowed  with  suicidal 
intent,  prove  fatal  in  less  than  an  hour.  Ap- 
plied externally,  it  ia  an  irritant.  Dr.  Augus- 
tua  Waller  has  shown  that  the  admixture  of 
chloroform  greatly  promotes  the  rapidity  with 
which  belladonna  and  probably  other  sub- 
stancea  are  absorbed  by  the  skin.  Chloroform 
is  also  used  as  a  solvent  in  the  preparation 
and  puriflcation  of  alkaloids  and  other  sub- 
stances for  pharmaceutical  and  analytical  pur- 
poses.   (See  Anesthetics.) 

CBLORO-METHTL,  or  Biehloride  of  Methylene,  a 
substance  produced  by  espasing  to  sunshine, 
in  a  glass  globe,  chlorine  and  gaseous  chloride 
of  methyl.  The  prodncts  of  the  decomposition, 
which  consist,  in  addition  to  the  chloro-ra  ethyl, 
chiefly  of  chloroform,  are  collected  in  bottles, 
artificially  cooled  and  connected  with  the  gen- 
eratii^  globe.  The  chloride  of  methyl  may  bo 
made  for  the  purpose  by  heating  together  one 
part  of  wood  spirit,  two  parts  of  common  salt. 
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and  tliree  of  eulplmric  acid,  and  collecting  tbe 
gas  over  water.  The  oLloride  of  metliyl  pos- 
seases  anassthetio  properties,  bnt  is  less  man- 
ageable tlian  the  bichloride,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  tills  article.  The  latter  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  of  an  odor  analogous  to  that  of  chloro- 
form, of  specific  gravity  1'844  and  boiling  point 
88".  Its  formula  is  0,H,01,.  It  mixes  readily 
ivith  absolute  ether,  and  the  mixtnre  volatilizes 
evenly  and  equally.  When  inhaled  it  produces, 
according  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  insensi- 
bility without  previous  excitement,  and  the 
ineen^bility  when  produced  continues  longer 
without  an  additional  administration  than  that 
caused  by  other  anesthetics.  It  may  be  made 
to  destroy  life,  but  after  death  muscular  irrita- 
bilily  reinfflns  longer  than  with  some  other 
anffisthetics,  and  consequently  the  chances  of 
a  restoration  of  the  vital  functions  are  greater. 
The  faicliloride  of  methylene  has  been  some- 
what employed  as  a  surgical  anfesthetio  by  Dr. 
Eiohardson,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  others.  It  seems  to  be 
more  agreeable  than  ether,  but  unfortunately 
does  not  share  with  ether  the  superiority  over 
chloroform  of  being  less  dangerous  to  life, 

CBLOBOPHYL  (Gr.  x^P^C,  green,  and  ^Uov, 
leaf),  Ihe  substance  which  ^ves  tlie  green  color 
to  leaves  and  herbage.  It  may  be  dissolved 
from  the  leaves  by  alcohol  or  ether,  and  is 
found  to  consist  partly  of  wa^  and  piu-Uy  of  a 
peculiar  substance  allied  to  indigo. 

CHLOROSIS  (from  Gr.  x^P^s,  green),  a  dis- 
ease characterized  by  pallor,  with  a  greenish 
tint  of  the  face.  The  disease  has  been  called 
the  "green  Mckness,"  and  is  known  in  past 
medical  literature  by  a  variety  of  synonymes.  It 
aOecte  chiefly  girls  at  or  near  tlie  period  of  pu- 
berty, and  is  generdly  connected  with  disorders 
of  menstmation.  This  JHmction  in  some  cases  is 
either  arrested  or  performed  insufficiently,  and 
in  some  oases  there  is  a  marked  loss  of  blood. 
Uodera  researches  have  shown  that  a  constant 
and  essential  condition  in  cases  of  this  disease 
is  the  morbid  blood-change  called  aufemia,  or 
impoverishment  of  the  blood ;  the  change  con- 
sisting in  a  diminution  of  the  red  globules. 
Many  of  the  symptoms  in  cases  of  chlorosis 
are  doubtless  attributable  to  this  change  in  the 
blood ;  and  some  writers  consider  that  the  dis- 
ease is,  in  fbct,  simply  ancemia  occnmng  espe- 
cially in  young  ^Is,  and  often  when  the  cus- 
tomary causes  of  impoverishinent  of  the  blood 
are  wanting.    The  morbid  complexion,  which 

chiefly  to  ansemia.  Other  common  symptoms 
are  muscular  debility,  tendency  to  faintness 
or  syncope,  susceptibility  to  cold,  impaired 
ability  for  mental  etfort,  with  depreswon  and 
irritability  of  temper.  With  these  symptoms 
are  often  associated  defective  appetite,  with 
sometimes  a  morbid  craving  for  innntritious 
substances,  such  as  chalk  and  elate ;  disturb- 
ance of  digestion,  manifested  by  a  variety  of 
symptoms;  palpitation  of  the  heart;  pain  in 
the  side,  especially  the  left  side,  attributable  to 
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interooatul  neuralgia;  neuralgic  aficctions  in 
other  situations;  consumption,  leuoorrh«ea, 
various  other  ailments.  A  constant  sign, 
representing  the  blood-change,  is  the  venous 
hum,  called  by  French  writers  hruit  de  diable 
(the  word  diable  relating  to  the  toy  known  as  the 
huQUning  top).  This  sign  is  a  continuous  hum- 
ming sound,  sometimes  musical,  heard  through 
''  i  stethoscope  applied  to  the  neck,  especially 
the  right  side,  the  head  being  turned  as  far  as 
possible  in  a  direction  opposite  to  tlie  side  on 
which  the  stethoscope  is  applied,  and  the  pa- 
tient being  either  sitting  or  standing.  The 
sound  is  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  An 
abnormal  sound,  known  as  a  bellows  or  blow- 
ing murmur,  is  usually  heard  when  the  stetho- 
scope is  applied  over  the  aorta  and  pnlmonary 
artery,  just  above  the  heart,  also  over  the  ca- 
rotid and  other  arteries  of  considerable  size. 
These  blood-murmurs  are  valuable  to  the  phy- 
sician as  evidence  of  ansemia,  and  their  disap- 
Searauee  serves  to  show  that  the  aniemic  con- 
ition  is  removed.  The  causation  of  chlorosis 
is  evidently  connected  with  the  evolution  of  the 
sexual  system,  but  it  is  not  easy  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  ^ve  a  pathological 
explanation  of  the  connection.  So  far  as  the 
aniemic  coniTition  is  eonoemed,  in  some  oases 
this  is  produced  and  kept  up  by  immoderate 
mensirnation  and  insufBcient  alimentation. — 
In  the  medical  treatment  of  chlorosis,  tiie 
preparations  of  iron  are  especially  to  be  relied 
upon.  These  are  sometimes  rapidly  effective, 
bat  often  to  secure  their  fiill  efficiency  they 
mnst  be  continued  for  a  long  period.  Tonic 
remedies  to  promote  appetite  and  digestion  are 
useful.  Using  proper  reserve  vrith  reference 
to  the  risk  of  abuse,  wine  may  be  advised 
with  advantage,  and  Burgundy  wiue  is  gen- 
erally considered  most  appropriate.  Malt 
liquors  are  sometimes  taken  witli  benefit. 
Hygienic  measures,  however,  constitute  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  treatment.  These  measures 
consist  of  out-of-door  life,  change  of  scene, 
mental  recreation,  and  as  nutritions  alimenta- 
tion as  practicable.  The  affection  is  not  in  it- 
self serious,  nor  does  it  involve  a  tendency  to 
any  grave  disease.  Under  judicious  manage- 
ment the  recovery  of  health  may  be  confident- 
ly expected. — An  essential  element  in  chloro- 
sis, as  already  stated,  is  anaemia,  or  impover- 
ishment of  the  blood,  Tlie  red  globules,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  normal  proportion  of  from 
120  to  130  in  1,000  parts,  may  deci-ease  to 
70, 60,  or  even  nearly  to  30.  The  term  aniemia 
is  also  employed  to  denote  a  deficiency  of  blood 
in  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body;  thus,  cere- 
bral aniemia  means  a  deficiency  of  blood  with- 
in the  substance  of  the  brain.  In  this  sense  of 
the  terra  it  is  the  oppoMte  of  hyperemia,  or 
congestion.  Ischemia  is  a  term  lately  intro- 
duced to  express  a  local  ansemia.  Antemia  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  esclnwve  of  cases  of 
chlorosis,  and  much  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men.     The  relative  proportion  of  the 
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red  globules  to  the  other  coustituonts  of  tlio 
blood  in  health  is  somewhat  lesa  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter ;  and  besides  there  are 
seyera]  causes  of  antemia  peculiar  to  women, 
namely,  child-bearing,  lactation,  and  excessive 
menstruation.  It  is  an  effect  of  the  loss  of 
Wood  or  h»inorrhage  in  any  situation,  the  ex- 
planation being  that  the  red  globules  which 
are  lost  are  not  quickly  renewed,  their  repro- 
duction requiring  mora  or  less  time.  A  de- 
fleiency  of  alimentary  supplies,  inability  of  the 
stomach  to  retain  food,  and  defective  assimila- 
tion give  rise  to  the  antemio  condition;  also 
profuse  suppuration,  or  the  formation  of  morbid 
products  involving  an  nndne  espenditare  of 
the  blood  conetitnents.  Thus,  ancemia  is  inci- 
dent to  such  diseases  as  chronic  plenrisy,  al- 
buminuria or  Bright's  disease,  chronic  dysen- 
tery, iSse.,  which  impoverish  the  blood.  Again, 
certain  diseases  occasion  antemia  by  interfering 
with  the  production  of  red  globules  in  modes  not 
fully  esplicable  with  our  present  knowledge. 
Examples  are  the  so-called  malarial  affections, 
lead  poisoning,  diphtheria,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  &Q.  The  effect  of  anemia  is  to  impair 
the  ^notional  abiUty  of  all  the  important  or- 
gans of  the  body — in  other  words,  to  diminish 
vital  power  tiironghout  (he  system.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine,  it  is  very  neoessary  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  anioraic  condition  as 
a  pathological  element  which  may  either  en- 
ter into,  or  be  incidentally  connected  with,  a 
great  variety  of  diseases.  Tiie  phenomena 
of  anfemia  are  especially  manifested  in  disor- 
ders of  the  nervons  system.  Many  of  the  af- 
fections of  the  nervous  system  which  are  dis- 
tinguished as  functional,  helon^ng  among  the 
affections  called  the  neuroses,  are  in  a  great 
measure  caused  and  kept  up  by  the  aufemio 
condition;  and  the  treatment  of  these  affec- 
tions, to  be  successful,  mast  proceed  from  an 
appreeiation  of  this  connection.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  (teatment  in  cases  of  ansmia,  it  is  of 
course  of  primary  importance  to  detormine  its 
causes,  and  if  possible  to  remove  them.  This  is 
not  practicable  when  the  ancBmia  is  incidental  to 
such  diseases  as  consumption,  cancer,  &c. ;  but 
it  can  be  done  when  the  antemic  condition  de- 
ponds  on  lactation,  insufficient  alimentation,  and 
eertoin  affections,  as  for  esample  those  due  to 
malaria,  wliich  are  under  the  control  of  medical 
art.  Tinder  all  circumstances  aneemia  offers 
certain  indications  for  remedies  and  other 
measures  of  treatment  which  relate  directly  to 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  These 
have  been  already  stated  in  connection  with 
chlorosis.  If  the  condition  has  been  produced 
by  causes  which  are  either  temporary  or  remov- 
able, the  success  of  treatment  strikmgly  esem- 
plifies  the  improvement  in  medical  practice 
derived  from  the  recently  acquired  knowledge 
of  this  morbid  condition, 

iUniELNlCKf,  Bogdu,  chief  of  the  revolted 
Cossacks,  under  the  reigns  of  ladtslas  IV,  and 
John  Oasimir  of  Poland,  born  in  1593,  died 
Aug.  25, 1657.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish 
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bleman,  who  settled  among  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine.  This  people,  who  had  long  defended 
the  eastern  bonndijies  of  Poland  against  the 
Tartars  and  Russians,  were  at  that  lime  sub- 
jected to  grievous  oppression.  Their  religion 
was  persecuted,  their  freedom  circumscribed ; 
the  castle  of  Kndak,  called  the  curb  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, was  built  to  restrain  them.  Thus  exas- 
perated, they  seized  Kodak  and  massacred  t!ie 
garrison,  but  were  soon  subdued.  After  their 
defeat,  Bogdan  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ladis- 
las,  where  he  was  favorably  received  and  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Zaport^an  Cossacks, 
But  envy,  suspicion,  and  hatred  soon  drove  him 
forth,  and  finally  made  him  a  scourge  of  Poland. 
The  intrigues  of  Czaplicki,  an  official  at  Czehryn, 
deprived  him  of  an  inherited  estate,  and  of  his 
wife,  who  deserted  him  and  her  religion,  and 
caused  his  son  Timofey  tobe  publicly  whipped. 
Having  in  vain  sought  for  redress  at  Warsaw, 
he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Cossacks 
gainst  the  Poles,  and  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  khan  of  the  Tartars,  who  ordered  80,000 
of  his  people  to  assist  him.  He  now  revolted, 
and  commanded  the  massacre  of  all  the  Poles, 
Catholic  priests,  and  Jews.  The  son  of  the 
hotraan  Potocki,  who  was  sent  against  him, 
was  deserted  and  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Yel- 
low Waters,  and  the  hetman  himself  was  made 
prisoner  in  that  of  Korsun  (1648).  Three 
Other  commanders  were  ignominiously  defeat- 
ed at  Pilawce.  Chmielni^  was  master  of  the 
Ukrmne,  and  carried  terror,  devastation,  and 
death  as  far  as  Lemberg  and  Zamosc,  hut  stop- 
ped there,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  election 
of  a  king,  held  at  Warsaw.  Under  the  new 
king,  John  Casimir,  the  war  was  continned 
with  equal  cruelty  on  both  sides.  Victories  and 
defeats  followed  by  turns,  conditions  of  peace 
were  offered  and  rejected,  treaties  concluded 
and  violated,  provinces  desolated,  fiendish  atro- 
cities committed ;  the  serfs  even  of  the  Polish 
distriote  rose  for  freedom  and  rapine.  Chmiel- 
nicti  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Tur- 
key, of  Russia  (1654),  and  again  under  that  of 
Poland  (1856),  A  long  war  between  Russia 
and  Poland  broke  out  after  his  death,  which 
ended  in  1667  with  the  cession  of  Kiev,  Smo- 
lensk, and  the  Ukraine  to  the  czar, 

CHUITE,  Bnfis,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  at 
Essex,  Mass,,  Oct,  1,  1789,  died  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  July  13,  1859.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  college  in  1819,  was  tutor  there  for 
a  year,  then  studied  law,  and  in  1834  commenced 
practice  at  Danvers,  Mass,,  hut  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Salem,  In  1825  he  was  elected 
representative  in  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, in  1837  state  senator,  and  in  18S2  a  rep- 
resentative in  congress.  He  declined  a  reelec- 
tion, and  taking  np  his  residence  in  Boston  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  rank,  being 
rec(^nized  as  one  of  the  most  acute  lawyers 
and  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar.  In  1841  be  was  elected  United  States 
senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Daniel 
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"Webster,    Id  tjie  senate  he  made  several  elo- 

anent  speeches,  bnt  his  true  sphere  was  rather 
iftt  of  a  Jawjer  than  of  a  politician.  At  the 
dose  of  his  senatorial  term,  in  1S46,  he  resnmed 
his  practice  in  Boston.  In  1853  lie  was  attor- 
ney general  of  the  state,  and  was  thenceforth 
to  the  close  of  his  life  the  foremost  lawyer  in 
New  England.  He  died  while  on  his  way  to 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Mr. 
Choate  was  perhaps  the  most  effective  pleader 
of  the  day ;  and  apart  from  his  pnrely  legal  ef- 
foi'ts,  his  repntaKon  rests  upon  two  or  three 
speeches  delivered  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  occasional  addresses  and  ora- 
tions. The  principal  of  these  are  a  eulogy  npon 
President  Harrison  (1841),  an  address  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers 
(1848),  a  eulogy  upon  Daniel  Webster  (1853), 
on  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Peabody  in- 
stitution in  Danvere  (1854),  an  oration  before 
the  young  men's  democratic  dub  of  Boston 
(1858),  two  addresses  before  the  law  school 
at  OambridKe,  and  two  lectures  before  the 
mercantile  library  association  of  Boston.  His 
"Works,  withaMemoir,"  by  Prof.  S.  G.  Brown, 
including  correspondence,  have  been  published 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1802). 
CHOCin.  See  Knoim. 
CHOCO,  formerly  a  province  of  New  Granada, 
now  a  district  of  the  state  of  Cauca,  in  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  borderii^  on  the 
Pacific  and  touching  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  the 
N.  E, ;  pop.  about  45,000,  mijstly  negroes  and 
midatWieB,  with  a  few  whites  and  Indians.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  western  branch  of  the  An- 
des, and  drained  by  the  San  Juan  and  Atrato 
rivers.  The  dimate  is  warm,  moist,  and  un- 
healthy. The  soil  is  rich  and  prodactive,  but 
agriculture  is  generally  neglected,  almost  every- 
thing that  is  consumed,  excepting  plantains, 
fruit,  and  fiah,  being  imported.  Gold  is  abun- 
dant in.  the  mountains  and  in  the  beds  of  the 
streams,  and  platinum  is  found  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Cordillera;  but  mining  and  industry 
are  at  a  low  ebb.  The  principal  towns  are 
Quibdo  and  Novita. — There  is  a  bay  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Pacific  coast,  between  Points 
Guascama  and  Chirambira,  lat.  3°  40'  and  4° 
18'  N. ;  and  another,  formii^  the  S.  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Darien,  whioh  receives  the  Atrato. 
CHOCOUTE  (Aztec,  ehocolail),  an  alimen- 
tary preparation,  usually  a  beverage,  intro- 
doced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  in  1530, 
and  by  them  Xept  for  a  long  time  a  secret. 
It  is  prepared  fl'om  the  fruit  of  the  Iheoiroma 
cacao,  a  name  given  by  LinnEens,  who  was  so 
fond  of  it  US  to  call  it  the  food  of  the 
gods.  (See  Cacao.)  The  ancient  Aztecs  are 
Hwd  to  have  been  very  skilful  in  its  fabri- 
cation, producing  a  froth  which  on  cooling 
was  solid  enough  to  be  eaten.  Their  favorite 
fiavoring  was  vanilla,  but  they  also  used  other 
spices.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  beans  on  being 
gathered  are  immediately  dried  and  packed  for 
market.  They  thus  possess,  however,  a  slightly 
acrid  bitter  taste,  which  in  Car&cas  is  removed 
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by  a  slight  fonnentation  which  is  produced 
by  covering  them  with  stones  or  earth,  after 
which  they  are  dried  in  the  sun.  In  manufhc- 
turing  chocolate  the  beans  are  gently  roasted 
in  an  iron  cylinder  similar  to  that  used  for 
roasting  coffee.  The  development  of  a  peculiar 
aroma  indicates  the  completion  of  the  process, 
when  the  beans  are  turned  oat,  cooled,  fi-eed 
by  gifting  and  fanning  from  their  husks,  and 
by  trituration  at  a  temperature  of  130°  F.  in  a 
mortar  or  a  mill  reduced  to.o  paste,  which  is 
then  mixed  with  from  one  half  to  equal  parts 
of  si^ar  and  &  small  quantity  of  vanilla  bean 
for  flavoring,  and,  the  pro])er  temperature  hav- 
ing been  preserved,  furned  into  moulds.  Choco- 
late is  easy  of  adulteration,  and  it  is  often  di- 
luted with  farinaceous  substances,  as  arrowroot, 
sago,  or  wheat  flour,  and  with  animal  fats. 

CBOCTiW.  I.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Alabama, 
bordering  on  Mssissippi;  area,  about  800  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  m  1870,  13,67B,  of  whom  6,872  were 
colored.  The  Tombigbee  river,  which  flows 
along  the  E,  boundary,  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats. It  is  well  watered  by  affluents  of  the 
Tombigbee.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
wore  327,715  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  47,626 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,439  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,313  horses,  941  mules  and  asses, 
3,133  milch  cows,  7,103  other  cattle,  3,940 
sheep,  and  14,082  swine.  Capital,  Butler.  II, 
A  central  county  of  Mississippi,  traversed  by 
the  Big  Black  river ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,988  of 
whom  4,462  were  colored.  The  former  area 
was  990  sq.  m.,  bnt  a  portion  was  taken  in 
1870  to  form  Grenada  county.  Forests  of  oak, 
hickory,  and  other  timber  occupy  much  of  the 
land ;  the  remdnder  ie  fertile.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  7,844  bushels  of  wheat, 
483,761  of  Indian  corn,  10,578  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  5,637  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2,276 
horses,  1,567  mnles  and  asses,  4,173  milch 
cows,  7,584  other  cattle,  7,618  sheep,  and 
25,899  swino.    Capital,  Greenaborougb. 

CHOCTinS,  or  Cbahta»,  an  extensive  nation  of 
North  American  Indians,  who,  with  the  Ali- 
bamona,  Timuquas,  and  kindred  tribes,  and  the 
Muskogees,  occupied  nearly  all  the  tereitory  on 
the  gulf  of  Mesico  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic.  They  claimed  to  have  come  out  of  a 
case  in  a  hill,  which  they  regarded  as  sacred. 
The  Chahtas,  or  Ohoctaws  proper,  compriang 
three  divisions  or  fires,  occnpied  a  rectangular 
territory  south  of  the  Chickaaaws  and  west  of 
the  Muskogees,  comprising  what  is  now  central 
and  southern  Mississippi  and  western  Alabama. 
They  cultivated  the  soil  and  subsisted  chiedy 
by  agriculture.  They  were  raw-boned,  active, 
and  deceitful.  From  the  practice  of  flattening 
the  foreheads  of  their  children  with  bags  of 
sand,  they  obtained  (rota  the  French  the  name 
of  Fiatheada,  Do  Soto  was  the  first  to  enter 
their  territory,  seizing  the  ca<?iqne  of  Ooosa, 
and.  fighting  a  bloody  battle  with  them  at 
Mavilla  in  1540.  The  next  Spanish  force, 
under  Tristan  de  Luna,  in  1560  aided  them  in  a 
WM  with  the  Natchez.    When  the  French  set- 
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tied  Louisiana  the  Ohalitas  beoame  tlieir  allies, 
and  missions  and  forta  were  establielied  among 
them.  At  thia  time  they  comprised  40  villages 
and  more  tbaji  3,500  warriors.  They  aided 
the  Frenoh  materially  in  the  war  against  the 
Natchez,  whom  they  signally  defeated,  and 
also  against  the  Ghiokasaws.  The  English, 
however,  began  to  seek  their  alliance,  and  won 
over  B,  part  of  them,  the  chief  Bed  Shoes  be- 
coming their  faat  friend.  They  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  at  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell  in  January,  1786,  and  were 
guaranteed  peaceable  possession  of  their  lands. 
But  as  early  as  1800  nnmbers  emigrated  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  1803  it  was  estimated 
that  500  femilies  had  departed.  The  whole 
nation  wonld  have  followed  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  tho  Spaniards  and  some  of  the  western 
tribes.  They  did  good  service  in  the  war  with 
England  and  in  the  Creek  war,  and  in  1820,  by 
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t  e  tre  ty  of  D  ak  a  S  and  ced  d to  tl  e  Fn  el 
States  a  part  of  their  territory  for  lands  west  of 
Arkansas.  Georgia  finally  extended  the  state 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  o'd  Choc- 
taw territory,  and  gave  the  Indians  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Preferring  however  to  remove, 
they  ceded  the  rest  of  Qidr  lands  by  the  treaty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit  creek  in  1830,  and  with 
the  Ohickasaws,  who  had  joined  them,  re- 
moved west  of  Arkansas,  between  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Canadian  rivera  on  the  north  and  the 
Red  river  on  the  south.  They  ceded  In  all 
18,000,000  acres,  and  received  20,000,000,  with 
$3,325,000  in  money  and  goods.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  American  board  of  commissioners 
for  foreign  missions  had  begun  their  labors 
among  tfiem  in  1818,  and  were  followed  by 
the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  Ohootawa  were  making  rapid  i)rogress  in 


agriculture  and  tho  mechanic  ai-ts.  They  are 
governed  by  a  written  constitution  adopted  in 
1838,  and  amended  a  few  years  after  so  as  to 
harmonize  more  with  state  governments.  They 
elect  their  chief  for  four  years,  and  have  a 
national  council  of  40  members  and  a  regular 
judiciary,  with  trial  by  jury.  Under  this  gov- 
ernment they  advanced  rapidly,  increasing  in 
numbers,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civilization, 
and  in  1S61  had  a  population,  including  the 
Chickasaws,  of  35,000,  with  5,000  negro  slaves. 
The  superintendent  and  agents  appointed  by 
the  United  States  took  sides  with  the  seceding 
states,  and  led  the  Ohoctaws  to  break  with  the 
United  States  government.  Though  their  ter- 
ritory was  not  the  scene  of  hostilities,  the 
schools  were  closed,  and  the  buildings,  oc- 
cupied by  confederate  troops,  became  a  total 
loss,  while  the  population  was  rcdaoed  to 
17,000,  of  whom  13,500  were  Ohoctaws.  Af- 
ter the  war,  the  government  held  that,  by  re- 
volting and  making  treaties  with  the  Confed- 
erate States,  they  had  forfeited  all  their  rights. 
New  treaties  were  made  in  1866,  by  which 
slavery  was  abolished,  and  part  of  their  lands 
ceded  for  other  tribes  whicli  the  government 
wished  to  remove.  A  sort  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment was  formed,  with  the  superintendent 
as  governor,  and  the  powers  of  the  council  de- 
fined. The  negroes  were  either  to  have  lands 
set  apart  for  them  in  severalty,  or  $300,000  in 
the  hands  of  government  was  to  be  taken  for 
the'  use  Up  to  IS?"  th's  point  remained 
nnadlustel,  the  Ohoctaws  reft  ing  to  divide 
the  lind  a  nun"  themselves  n  severalty,  and 
be  ng  a  I  more  e  uotant  to  gi  e  separate  al- 
lotm  nts  to  the  neoroes — The  Choctaw  lan- 
guage lacks  the  ve  b  t  be  and  in  many 
n  uns,  ve  hs  and  ad  ecti  es  a  plural  form.  It 
1  ma  y  rrcgular  for  s,  abounds  in  particles, 
oth  1  reh  es  and  suffice  repeats  the  pro- 
no  n  and  1  is  many  fragmentary  pronouns, 
he  art  le  [  onouns  m  ol  n„  great  difSoulty. 
A  gramn  ar  by  the  la  e  Rev  0.  Byington 
Ph  ladelph  a,  1870)  gives  a  very  clear  view 
t  the  la  gi  age ,  h  It  nary  has  not  yet 
pp  a  ed  The  labors  of  the  m  srfonaries  for 
n  e  than  half  a  entury  givmg  them  nearly 
thu  whole  Bible,  with  spellers,  definers,  tracts, 
and  hymn  books,  printed  from  1836  to  the 
present  time,  have  made  these  works  standard. 
CHODOWIECKI,  IhiDld  HlkolBcs,  a  German 
painter  and  engraver,  bom  in  Dantzie,  Oct.  16, 
1736,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  7,  1801.  He  was  at 
first  engaged  in  trade  in  Dantric  and  Berlin, 
but  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  practice  of  art, 
and  in  1754  he  set  up  as  a  miniature  painter 
with  considerable  success.  In  1756  he  betook 
himself  to  etching,  chiefly  from  his  own  de- 
signs, and  acquired  a  reputation  equal  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  any  artist  of  his  age  in 
Europe.  In  1764  he  was  appointed  i-eotor  o£ 
the  royal  academy  of  arts  at  Berlin,  in  1788 
vice  director,  and  in  179S  director.  He  was 
very  industrious,  and  labored  incessantly  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.     His  prints 
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nnmbeied  about  2,000,  but  they  ^ 
small  and  executed  for  booksellers  and 
papers.  His  subjects  are  cMefly  illnstratiTe 
of  incidents  in  common  life  and  history,  and 
are  remarkable  tbr  their  expresrion.  Of  his 
oil  paintings,  the  "Blind  Man's  Buff"  and 
the  "Cock  Fiffiit"  are  in  tlie  Berlin  muaenm, 
and  the  "Eestii^  Place"  in  the  mnsenm  of 
Leipsic.  Jacobi,  s  printseller  of  Berlin,  pub- 
lished a  complete  catalogue  of  his  printe  in 
1814.  There  is  another  in  Heineken's  "Dic- 
tionary," arranged  according  to  the  subjects. 
—His  son  WiLUBLM  (1765-IS05)  was  ni^  a 
distinguished  engraTer. 

CHODZKO,  Alesudw  Boreyko,  a  Polish  trav- 
eller, liugaist,  and  poet,  bom  at  Krzywice,  in 
Lithuania,  July  11,  1804.  He  studied  oriental 
languages  at  Wilna,  went  in  1839  to  Persia, 
where  he  served  as  dragoman  and  consul,  re- 
turned in  ISil  to  Europe,  and  has  since  resided 
mamly  in  France.  As  an  author  he  is  known 
by  works  in  Polish,  Enghsh,  and  French.  His 
Polish  poems,  including  translations  from  the 
Persian,  appeared  in  Posen  in  1833.  His 
'■  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia, 
as  found  in  the  Adventures  and  Improvisations 
of  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit  Minstrel  of  Northern 
Persia"  (London,  1842),  are  valuable  as  spirit- 
ed translations,  and  for  an  appendix  contain- 
ing fi-agments  of  the  original  songs  in  the 
Turkoman,  Perso-Turkiah,  and  Zendo-Pei^an 
languages.  Among  his  otlier  works  are; 
Orammaire  peraane  (Paris,  1652);  Le  drago- 
wjaji  (mw  (1856);  S^ertoiredtttMdtrepenian 
(1866);  and  ChanU  populairea  eh/iyes  (18^). 

CHODZKO,  Jakib  LetnaH,  a  Polish  scholar, 
bom  at  Oborek,  in  the  neighborhood  of  WUna, 
Nov.  6, 1800.  HestudiedatMolodeczno,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Zan,  and  at  Wil- 
na, under  the  guidance  of  the  historian  Lelewel. 
Having  travelled  as  secretary  of  Prince  Ogin- 
ski  through  nearly  all  Europe,  he  established 
himself  in  1826  in  Paris,  where  he  published  a 
memoir  of  the  prince,  with  an  introduction  en- 
titled Oiservationa  sar  la  Pologne  et  les  Polo- 
naU  (Paris,  1837),  and  commenced  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  his  country  from  the 
death  of  Augustus  III.  Afterward  he  pub- 
lished HUtoire  de»  Ugiom  polonaum  ea  Italie 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1839),  and  several  other  works 
relating  to  Poland.  During  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  Lafayette  appointed  him  his  aide- 
de-camp;  and  after  the  outbreak  of  Nov.  29 
of  the  same  year  in  Warsaw,  he  acted  as  agent 
of  the  revolutionary  government  in  Frtince. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  French-Polish 
and  American-Polish  committees.  His  wri- 
tings include  Tableau  des  revolutions  de  la  Co- 
logne (1887) ;  La  Pologne  Jmtorigiie,  UtUraire, 
vionumen.tah,  Sec  (8  vols.  Bvo,  1834-'47);  ffU- 
toire  de  Pologne  (4to,  1855;  14th  ed.,  8vo, 
1864);  Sutoire  de  Turqme  (4to,  1855);  and 
Contes  deg  paymns  et  deipdtret  doves  (1864). 

CHtEKIX  (Gr.  x'>''"4%  a  dry  measure  of  capa- 
city among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Its  size  is  va- 
riously given,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  differed 
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le  different  states  of  Greece,  bome  ac- 
counts represent  it  as  containing  three  eotylat, 

about  1-487  pint  English;  otliera  make  it 
equal  to  1'983  pint;  and  stilt  others  give  it  as 
iqual  to  8-964  pints.  The  ehcenix  appears  to 
lave  been  the  daily  allowance  for  one  man, 
differing  probably  for  various  kinds  of  grain. 

CHIKULCS.  I.  An  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Thespis  and  jEschylus,  and 
perhaps  also  with  Sophocles.  He  first  com- 
peted for  the  tragic  prize  in  633  B.  0.,  and  was 
still  highly  esteemed  as  an  author  in  483.  He 
carried  off  the  tragic  prize  IS  times,  and  is  said 
to  have  composed  160  tragedies,  besides  other 
works,  all  now  lost.  n>  A  Greek  epic  poet  of 
Samos,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century  B.  C. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Herodotus.  A  few  frag- 
ments only  are  preserved  of  his  poems. 

CHOI.    SeeKnoi. 

CHOlHr.  L  Harle  tnSM  Jolj  de,  a  French  no- 
ble woman,  born  in  Boutg,  died  in  1744.  In- 
troduced by  the  princess  de  Conti  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  his  son,  the  dauphin,  is  said  to 
have  secretly  mai'ried  her,  after  which  she  was 
treated  with  the  same  r^ard  which  was  paid 
to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  the  king  eventually 
inviting  her  to  i-eside  near  his  court  at  Ver- 
sailles, but  she  preferred  to  remain  at  Meudon. 
After  the  death  of  the  dauphin  she  lived  in 
gi'eat  retirement,  and  was  respected  for  her 
dignity  and  virtues.  II>  Louis  llkert  Jdy  de,  a 
French  prelate,  bom  in  Bourg,  Jan.  23,  1703, 
died  April  16,  1T5S.  In  1730  he  became  bish- 
op of  Toulon,  and  acquired  renown  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  life,  by  his  charitable 
works,  and  by  his  Inet/raetion  mir  le  ritvel  (3 
vols.,  Lyons,  1778;  new  ed.  by  Cardinal  Gous- 
set,  6  vols.,  Besanfon,  1838),  which  is  noted  for 
the  falness  of  its  information  on  ecclesiastical 
Bubjeota. 

CHOISEDL.  I.  EtienM  Fnifris,  duke  de,  a 
French  statesman,  bom  June  28,  I7l9,  died  in 
Paris,  May  8,  1785.  He  was  educated  at  a 
Jesuit  college,  and  entered  the  army,  being  at 
first  known  as  count  de  Stainville,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  Mme,  de  Pom- 
padour procured  for  him  the  embassy  to  Rome, 
and  afterward  to  Vienna,  and  finally  in  1758 
the  department  of  foreign  afi'airs.  A  little  after 
he  was  created  duke  and  peer ;  in  1761  he  was 
placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  war  department, 
transmitting  his  former  office  to  his  cousin  the 
duke  de  Praslin,  and  also  presided  over  the 
navy.  In  1766  he  resumed  his  functions  as 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  agnalized  his 
administration  by  many  useful  reforms  in  the 
army  and  navy.  To  prepare  against  the  attacks 
of  England,  Choiseul  concluded  the  treaty 
known  as  the  family  compact,  bj  which  all 
branches  of  the  Bourbons  were  united  to  resist 
foreign  aggression.  He  also  published  in  1764 
the  famous  edict  for  the  suppressioB  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France.  When  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
died,  be  could  easily  have  preserved  his  office 
by  courting  the  fevor  of  her  successor,  Mme. 
du  Barry;  but  ho  treated  her  with  such  con- 
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tempt  that  he  was  dismissed  and  banished  to 
Lis  estate  at  Chantelonp'.  The  regard  In  which 
he  was  held  followed  him  to  his  place  of  exile, 
and  his  friends  resorted  thither  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  fallen  minister.  He  had  en- 
deavored, hnt  in  vain,  to  prevent  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  when  the  event  took  place  Lon- 
h  XT.  said,  "This  would  not  have  been  if 
Ohoisenl  had  been,  minister."  He  died  child- 
less, and  notwithstanding  hia  income  fixmx  his 
offices,  and  the  large  fortune  brought  him  by 
his  wife,  tke  danghter  of  the  wealthy  financier 
Crosat,  be  was  in  debt  to  snoh  an  amount  that 
all  his  estates  were  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy 
his  creditors.  If.  OuUt  litolie  (MAriel,  dnke 
de,  a  peer  of  France,  nephew  and  protSg^  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  1763,  died  in  Paris, 
Dec.  2,  1838.  As  colonel  of  dragoons,  in 
1791,  he  was  active  in  preparing  the  flight 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  royal  family.  On  the 
failnre  of  this  attempt  he  was  arrested,  but  re- 
covered hia  liberty  by  the  amnesty  granted  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  king. 
Appointed  first  gentleman  nsher  to  the  queen, 
he  attended  her  until  her  imprisonment,  and 
left  France  only  when  a  price  was  set  upon  his 
head.  Raising  a  regiment  of  hussars,  he  Joined 
the  royalist  army,  was  taken  prisoner,  escaped, 
embarked  for  India,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  France,  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  directory,  but  saved  by  the  revolntion  of 
the  18th  Brumaire.  He  kept  aloof  from  public 
life  daring  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  but  on  the 
restoration  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
new  chamber  of  peers.  He  refused  to  sen- 
tence Ney  to  death,  pleaded  for  Gen.  Merlin, 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy,  resigned  on  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Vill^le  ministry,  in  1820,  the  rank 
of  m^or  general  of  the  national  guard,  and 
when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out,  he  was 
without  his  knowledge  nominated,  with  Gerard 
and  Lafayette,  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government.  He  was  afterward  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Louis  Philippe. 

OHOlSEDL-eODFFlEB,  Saiie  Gabriel  Flsnnt  Aw-' 
gHic,  count  de,  a  French  classical  scholar,  born 
in  Paris,  Sept.  27,  1752,  died  June  30,  1817. 
He  studied  under  the  direction  of  EarthSlemy, 
travelled  several  years  in  Greece,  and  in  1782 
published  the  first  volume  of  hisVoyage  pitto- 
Tesgue  en  Griee.  He  was  then  made  ambas- 
saaor  at  Constantinople.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the  king,  and  was 

Broscribed  by  the  revolutionary  government. 
te  retired  to  Russia,  where  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
and  tlie  imperial  libraries.  In  1803  he  returned 
to  France.  The  second  part  of  his  great  work 
was  published  in  1809 ;  the  last  part  did  not 
appear  tij]  after  his  death,  in  1824. 

CHOIST,  FnmfDts  Ttmolion  de,  a  French  writer, 
bom  in  Paris  in  16M,  died  Oct.  3,  1734.  Hi^ 
delicate  appearance  induced  his  mother  to  drest 
him  in  feminine  attire ;  he  continued  to  wear 
it  for  many  years,  and  was  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  notorious  for  his  dissolute  habits.    In 
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1676  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  de  Bouillon 
to  Rome  to  attend  the  election  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent SI.  In  1686  he  wont  on  a  mission  to  the 
king  of  8iam,  of  which  he  has  given  an  inter- 
esting account.  On  his  retnm  to  France  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
was  elected  to  the  academy  in  1687,  wi-ote  the 
history  of  several  French  kings,  and  attempted 
to  present  the  annals  of  the  church  in  a  more 
accessible  form  than  the  learned  Fleury.  His 
Mh)t/>ires  pour  a^mir  A  PkUtoire  de  Louis 
XIY.,  which  have  been  printed  in  Michaud's 
Gollection  de  memeires,  and  his  Journal  du 
toyage  de  Siam  fait  en  1685  et  1686,  are  writ- 
ten in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style. 

CHOKE  DAMP,  the  name  pven  by  miners  to 
the  irrespirable  gas  (carbonic  acid)  which  fills 
the  mine  after  an  explosion  of  fire  damp.  This 
gaa  is  also  found  in  badly  ventilated  parts  of 
mines,  its  presence  being  detected  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  candles  burn,  and  the  violent 
headaches  it  brings  upon  those  who  remain  for 
any  time  where  it  is  abundant.  When  carbon- 
ic oxide  is  present,  the  gas  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  breathe  for  an  instant ;  but  one  may 
sometimes  stay  with  safety  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  an  atmosphere  of  choke  damp  in  which  a 
candle  cannot  be  lighted. 

CHOLERA,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  variety 
of  diseases  characterized  by  profuse  discharges 
from  the  stomach  and  Itowels  upward,  but 
more  especially  downward,  and  in  their  ex- 
treme stages  by  cramps,  absence  of  the  pnlse, 
coldness  and  blueness  of  the  skin,  and  suppres- 
sion of  urine.  The  name  has  generally  but  er- 
roneously been  derived  from  Gr.  x"'^  ^nA  piu, 
signifying  a  flow  of  bile ;  but  it  properly  and 
more  appi-opriately  comes  from  x°^P''i  *  Ttaa- 
gutter,  as  marking  the  fluidity,  rapidity,  and 
copiousness  with  which  the  dischargee  take 
place.  The  principal  varieties  are:  1.  Cholera 
morbus,  or  that  induced  by  the  use  of  indi- 
gestible food,  nnripe  fruits,  spoiled  meats, 
mouldy  or  corrupt  provisions,  bliglited  grain, 
cuoumbera,  melons,  fat  pork,  stale  crabs,  lob- 
sters, sheU  fish,  incompletely  fermented  or  sour 
liqnors,  bad  drinking  water,  &c.  The  indica- 
tions are  to  empty  the  stomach  and  bowels  of 
the  offending  substances,  and  then  to  ^ve  an 
anodyne.  3.  Catarrhal  or  serous  cholera,  pro- 
duced by  sudden  check  of  perspiration,  ex- 
posure to  cold  while  heated,  ha.  The  indica- 
tion is  to  reproduce  heat  of  the  skin  by  warm 
clothing,  warm  drinks,  &c.  3.  Bilious  or  com- 
mon cholera,  produced  In  hot  weather  and  by 
gross  and  lasarions  feeding,  &o.  The  indica- 
tions are  to  evacuate  the  excessive  and  un- 
healthy bile,  and  then  check  its  further  secre- 
tion. 4.  Anabilious  oholera,  in  which  the  bil- 
iary secretion  is  much  diminished  or  entirely 
suspended,  or  else  is  of  a  very  light  color, 
dirty  white,  almost  colorless,  or  mUky,  and 
when  abundant  resembling  the  rice  water 
evacuation  of  epidemic  cholera.  The  indica- 
tion is  to  restore  the  healthy  secretion  of  bile. 
6.  Cholera  infantnm,  a  diaea^e  of  warm  sea- 
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6008,  commeneing  with  the  first  heats  of  sum- 
mer, iift'ecting  almost  exolusively  infants  and 
children  in  targe  towna  and  citiea,  prevwiing 
in  the  parts  most  densely  populated,  and  being 
most  Tinilent  in  crowded  oonrtH  and  alleys, 
where  the  ventilation  is  very  imperfect  and 
the  inhabitants  most  unclean.  In  fact  it  arises 
from  a  combination  of  hot  weather  and  the  im- 
pure air  of  cities,  tuded  largely  by  bad  food 
and  poor  milk.  It  somewhat  approaches  septic 
cholera  in  its  nature.  6.  Septic  cholera,  arising 
from  the  inhalation  of  air  chai^d  with  organic 
impurities  springing  from  decomposing  vege- 
table and  animal  matter,  sewer  gases,  and 
night  80)1.  7.  Tme  Asiatic  cholera,  a  virulent 
form  of  septic  cholera,  always  originating  in 
Hindostnn,  and  which,  lilie  the  contagious 
forms  of  influenza,  dysentery,  or  erysipelas,  has 
become  portable,  communicable,  and  capable 
of  reproducing  itself  in  every  body  in  which  it 
gets  lodgment.  Hippocrates,  400  B.  C,  makes 
remarks  about  cholera  which  scarcely  allow 
us  to  doubt  of  the  conveyance  of  tlie  Asiatic 
disease  to  Greece  in  that  early  period.  Are- 
tsBiis  of  Cappadoda,  A.  D.  50,  gives  &  correct 
description  of  it,  even  describing  the  spasms, 
coldness  of  the  body,  loss  of  voice,  and  suppres- 
sion of  nrine.  Galen  in  A.  D.  181,  and  Cffl- 
lius  Anrelianus  in  161,  did  tiie  same ;  also  Ora- 
basins  of  Pei^mns  (230);  while  Alexander  of 
TraEes  (53B)  speaks  of  the  watery  evacuations, 
suppression  of  pulse  and  urine,  followed  in 
some  oases  by  secondary  typhoid  fever,  or  death 
in  a  few  hours. — When  the  French  and  English 
struggled  for  the  Ooromandel  coast  of  India, 
repeated  epidemics  were  noticed  near  Madras 
and  Pondicherry,  in  connection  with  the  great 
Hindoo  pilgrimages.  The  year  1756  marks  the 
recognition  of  periodically  returning  13-yearIy 
epidemics,  connected  with  the  great  13-yearly 
Hindoo  festivals  at  the  great  temples.  The 
great  13-yearly  epidemics  of  1756,  1768,  and 
1781  have  been  well  described  by  Paisley, 
Glrdlcstone,  Curtis,  Sonnerat,  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo,  Papin,  Davis,  and  others.  On  March- 
S3,  1781,  5,000  English  troops  under  Col. 
Pearse,  marehinf^  near  Ganjom,  not  far  from 
the  great  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  very 
shortly  after  the  hnge  12  yearly  festival  had 
taken  place,  were  attacked  by  the  disease 
very  suddenly  and  with  inconceivable  fury, 
after  camping  on  foui  pilgrim  gronnds  and 
drinking  poUnted  water.  Men  previously 
healthy  dropped  down  by  dozens,  and  those 
less  severely  affected  were  generally  past  re- 
covery in  24  hours.  Besides  those  who  had 
died  there  were  600  on  the  sick  listen  the  first 
'day,  and  in  two  days  more  nearly  3,000  were 
aflfected.  This  epidemic  was  carried  by  re- 
turning pilgrims  up  to  Calcutta  and  down  to 
Madras.  Three  times  13  or  36  years  subse- 
quently the  great  historical  epidemic  of  1817 
occurred ;  this  proceeded  up  the  Ganges  as  far 
as  Allahabad,  when  it  was  deflected  southward 
to  the  province  of  Bundelcnnd,  in  which  the 
marcpis  of  Hastings  was  carrying   on   war 


against  the  Mahrattas  with  90,000  men.  Of 
the  natives  10,000  had  already  died  in  Allah- 
abad, and  many  others  had.  joined  the  array 
as  camp  followers,  among  whom  the  disease 
crept  about  in  its  usual  insidious  manner  for 
several  days,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  foci 
of  the  disease  had  been  developed  for  it  to 
burst  forth  with  irreastible  fury  in  every  di- 
rection. The  natives  deserted  in  great  num- 
bers, and  the  highways  and  fields  for  many 
miles  around  were  strewed  with  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  fled  with  the  disease  upon 
them.  The  encampments  and  lines  of  march 
of  the  army  presented  most  deplorable  spec- 
tacles ;  hundreds  of  soldiers  dropped  down  in 
every  day's  advance,  and  on  every  night's 
halt;  so  that  the  whole  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  successive  battle  fields  and  the  track 
of  an  army  retreating  under  every  oircura- 
stance  of  defeat  and  discomfiture.  In  two 
weeks  9,000  men  succumbed  to  the  pestilence. 
A  subsidiary  force  coming  up  from  the  south 
under  Col.  Adams  to  cooperate  with  the  mar- 
i^uis  of  Hasting  afforded  the  second  striking 
instance  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  high  health 
coming  into  the  pestilential  rejpon  and  falling 
at  once  into  a  wretched  state  of  sickness;  70 
cases  and  20  deaths  occurred  on  the  first  day, 
and  many  were  attacked  while  loitering  for 
water  at  contaminated  springs  and  rivulets. 
Other  reenforoeiueBts  were  advancing  from 
Bombay  in  the  southwest,  and  the  course  of 
the  disease  had  long  been  so  regular  along 
the  line  of  much  travelled  roads  and  the 
marches  of  troops  that  the  Bombay  authori- 
ties prepared  for  it  when  it  was  many  hundreds 
of  miles  off.  Step  by  step  the  disease  could 
be  traced  marching  ft-om  town  to  town-  and 
creeping  from  village  to  village,  by  the  arrival 
of  persons  afi'ected  with  the  disease  from  places 
where  it  was  known  to  prevail.  From  Bombay 
it  was  carried  up  the  Persian  gulf  to  Bushire, 
the  only  port  of  southern  Persia,  from  which 
it  was  transported  by  travellers  to  Shiraz;  was 
excluded  from  Ispahan  by  a  rigid  quarantine, 
and  deflected  east  to  Yezd ;  from  there  nortii 
to  Teheran,  and  from  thence  to  Reshd,  the 
principal  Persian  port  on  the  Caspian  sea;  and 
from  there  both  by  land  and  water  up  to  As- 
trakhan, at  the  mouth  of  the  VolgSj  where  the 
disease  died  out.  From  Bombay  it  w-as  also 
carried  up  to  Bassorah  at  the  he^  of  the  Per- 
Man  gulf,  where  18,000  persons  died  in  18  days; 
and  from  there  along  the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  where  it  also  faded 
away  in  1831,  Every  successive  epidemic  of 
cholera  has  always  been  carried  up  the  Persian 
gulf  from  Bombay,  Surat,  Knrrachee,  and  other 
ports  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  thus 
reached  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Caspian 
seas,  and  neighboring  connljies,  by  the  so-called 
Persian  gulf  route.  In  the  Bombay  presidency 
there  are  94  shrines  to  which  large  pilgrimages 
are  made,  and  from  which  the  disease  is  brought 
to  the  seacoast.    In  India  the  epidemic  of  1817 
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spread  in  every  direction  witli  tlie  marcli  of 
annies,  pilgrims,  merohanfa,  '  and  travellers, 
often  in  the  face  of  contrary  winds  and  mon- 
soons, although  the.  epeed  of  ita  progress  was 
accelerated  by  favoring  winds  which  forced 
along  Teasels  confining  tlie  disease.  It  was 
conveyed  soutli  in  ships  to  Oeylon,  and  sontli- 
west  to  Manritina,  ana  over  to  Zanzibar  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  there  up  to  Mus- 
cat at  the  foot  of  the  Persian  gulf,  in  slave 
ships,  and  down  again  sontieast  to  Bombay. 
It  was  also  carried  east  to  Bimnah,  Siam,  Ma- 
lacca, Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Philippine 
islands,  and  northeast  to  Canton  in  China  by 
ships.  This  epidemic  and  that  of  1781  were 
distinctly  Jnggernaut-pilgrim  choleras,  and  for 
years  after  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story;  "Cholera  in  Calcutta;  the  pilgrims  at 
Juggernant  suffering  severely." — In  1829  the 
first  indications  of  another  pestilence  appear- 
ed in  the  north  of  India;  epidemic  diolera 
broke  out  at  Hnrdwai-,  the  great  place  of  pil- 
grimage at  the  source  of  tlie  Ganges,  where 
it  first  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
moantains.  A  few  hundred  thousand  pilgrims 
go  to  Hnrdwar  every  year;  more  every  third 
year ;  still  more  every  sisth  and  ninth  years, 
and  folly  8,000,000  assemble  every  13th  year, 
and  a  vaster  number  every  60th  year.  From 
Hnrdwar  cholera  was  carried  back  by  the 
huge  caravans  which  came  down  to  the  festival 
from  central  Asia,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  to 
Cahool.  Tlien  the  disease  advanced  over  the 
great  northwest  central  Asiatic  caravan  route 
to  Balkh,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  and  to  Orenburg 
in  Russia;  also  from  Oabool  by  the  north  Per- 
sian ronte  due  west  to  Herat,  Meshed,  Teheran, 
and  Resbd,  at  the  foot  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and 
from  there  np  to  Astrakhan  in  Euaaia,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Cholera  reached  Orenburg  on 
Aug.  20,  1839,  and  Astrakhan  in  September. 
From  Orenbui^  it  proceeded  due  west  to  Nijiu 
Novgorod  and  Moscow ;  and  from  Astrakhan  it 
advanced  step  by  step  up  the  Volga  toward  the 
same  places,  until  the  stream  which  had  flow- 
ed through  central  Asia  to  western  Kussia  and 
Orenburg  formed  a  junction  with  that  which 
entered  southern  Knssia  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia.  From  Moscow  the  dis- 
ease was  diatribnted  all  over  northern  and  west- 
em  Russia,  especially  to  Riga,  on  the  Balttc, 
from  which  60  or-  70  English  ooal  vessels  fled 
in  haste,  carrying  the  disease  to  Sunderland 
and  N^ewcastle  in  England.  At  this  time  the 
great  Polish  revolution  of  1830-'31  was  going 
on,  and  Russian  troops  carried  tlie  disease  to 
Warsaw,  whence  it  was  conveyed  due  west  to 
Posen  and  Berlin,  and  from  there  to  Ham- 
boi^  and  over  to  London.  After  the  pesti- 
lence had  prev^led  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  it  was  carried  by  10  or  13  Irish  emi- 
grant ships  to  Qnebec  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
and  from  there  np  the  St.  Lawrence  and  across 
the  lakes  to  Detroit,  where  it  met  the  United 
States  troops  going  to  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
In  »  short  time  the  whole  force  sent  by  way  of 
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the  lakes  was  rendered  incapable  of  taking  the 
field;  some  were  left  behind,  bnt  the  greater 
part  reached  Ohic^o  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition; one  company  which  had  been  mustered 
and  inspected  14  days  before  without  a  man 
on  the  sick  list,  had  dropped  47  men  ont  of  78 
in  that  short  time;  and  one  re^ment  lost  over 
200  men  in  a  week.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  infection  was  contracted  by  the  soldiers 
on  the  steamboats  which  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  transporting  crowds  of  emigrants 
westward  from  Montreal  and  Quebec;  and  the 
army  snrgeons  agreed  in  asserting  that  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  these  steamboats  not  a  case  had 
been  obsei-ved  in  Chicago.  It  was  diatribnted  to 
all  the  national  posts  and  forts  in  the  extreme 
west,  especially  to  Fort  Dearborn  at  Chicago, 
Fort  Crawford  near  Prairie  du  Ohien,  and  Fort 
Armstrong  at  Rock  Island.  From  there  the 
pestilence  was  carried  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  by  October,  1833 ;  and  Surgeon 
General  Lawson  says,  "One  fact  is  certain: 
no  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  New  Orleans 
until  after  the  arrival  of  steamboats  with  cases 
of  cholera  on  board,  and  after  a  number  of 
their  passengei's  had  died  of  it;  6,000  died  out 
of  a  population  of  55,000."— The  nest  great  12- 
yearly  epidemic  commenced  in  lower  Bengal 
in  1841,  advanced  over  India  and  toward  the 
N.  W.  provinces ;  was  supplemented  by  aHurd- 
war  epidemic  in  1843,  and  was  found  in  Af- 
ghanistan in  1844,  in  Persia  and  Meshed  in 
1845,  advancing  west  in  1846  to  Teheran,  and 
up  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  toward 
southern  Russia,  reaching  Astrakhan  July  30, 
1847.  But  eroeeially  it  was  deflected  west  to 
Trebizond  ana  Poti,  on  the  southern  and  east> 
em  coasts  of  the  Black  sea,  and  from  there 
carried  over  to  Constantinople  and  Odessa,  and 
up  the  Dannbe  to  Germany,  whence  it  was 
carried  to  Holland  and  England.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1848  numbers  of  German 
emigrants  arrived  at  Havre,  and  some  of  them 
were  carried  to  New  Orleans  on  the  ship 
Swanton,  with  13  deaths  fW)m  cholera  before 
arrival,  and  from  which  six  cases  were  sent  on 
shore.  Dr.  Fenner  says,  after  the  disease  had 
once  commenced  in  New  Orleans,  almost  every 
vessel  and  steamer  leaving  that  city  had  20  or 
80  cases  on  board;  and  thus  pereons  having 
cholera  and  dying  with  it  were  carried  to  all 
the  landing  towns  and  cities  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  as  high  up  as  Cincinnati. 
From  St.  Louis  it  was  carried  over  the  emi- 
grant route  to  San  Francisco ;  more  than  1,000 
emigrants  died  on  the  road,  and  many  Indians 
who  loitered  along  from  curiosity  and  for  the 
purpose  of  begging  pdd  a  terrible  penalty. 
In  the  mean  while  the  Austrian,  Hungarian, 
and  Russian  armies  contending  in  Hungary  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1849  had  become  the 
principal  centre  and  focus  of  the  disease,  whence 
it  spread  with  terrible  virulence  into  Poland 
and  Germany. — The  nest  and  last  great  12- 
yearly  ^idemic  commenced  in  India  in  April, 
1865.    By  means  of  railroads  and  steamboats, 
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it  rea<ihed  Mecca  on  tliO  Red  sea  liy  May  3 ; 
in  Alexandria,  June  3,  cases  were  frequent; 
from  tliere  it  was  carried  by  steamsliipa  to 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  up  the  Black  sea; 
to  Malta,  Ancona  in  Italy  ;  to  Maraeilles,  Gibral- 
tar, Barcelona,  Algiers,  Tnnis ;  and  to  South- 
ampton in  England  by  the  steamsbip  Poona  by 
July  10,  with  ISO  oases  of  cholera  by  Jnly  24. 
But  more  especially  the  disease  was  conreyed 
Dp  through  France  firom-  MarseiUes  to  Paris  and 
Havre;  and  emigraDtahlps  quickly  transported 
tJie  disease  over  to  America,  principally  to  New 
York.  From  New  York  it  waa  distributed 
in  1866  in  every  direction  over  the  United 
States,  by  railroads  and  steamboats,  even  as  for 
west  as  the  Smoky  Fork  river  in  Kansas;  to 
Forts  Eiley  and  Harfcer,  and  to  the  new  towa 
of  Ellsworth,  then  only  six  weeks  old,  be- 
cause soldiers,  railroad  laborers,  and  others 
from  infected  districts  brought  the  disease  to 
the  new  line  of  railroad  then  building. — ^Thus 
we  have  sketched  the  great  route  lines  of 
cholera  and  the  great  12-jearly  epidemics. 
The  nest  one,  if  our  theory  is  correct,  will  be 
a  Juggernaut  one  in  1877,  supplemented  by  a, 
Hnrdwar  cholera  in  1879 ;  although  the  con- 
stant int«roonrse  of  Bnssia  witfi  central  Asia, 
and  her  expeditions  in  Tnrkistan,  may  be  the 
means  of  mtroducing  a  leaser  epidemic  into 
Europe,  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 
But  in  1877  and  1879  we  may  expect  an  out- 
burst of  the  disease,  such  as  there  was  in  1781 
and  1763, 1817  and  1819, 1829  and  1831,  1841 
and  184S,  1863  and  1855,  and  1865  and  1867. 
As  Hindostan,  in  which  cholera  always  orip- 
nates,  lies  to  the  east  and  south  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  the  prevaiUng  direotton  in 
which  the  disease  always  advances  is  to  the 
west  and  north;  but  as  it  always  proceeds 
along  the  lines  of  the  greatest  and  most  rapid 
travel,  it  often  doubles  back  upon  itself.  Thus 
in  1833  it  was  carried  south  fi'om  England 
to  Holland  and  France,  down  to  Marseilles; 
east  to  Italy,  up  toward  Vienna,  and  south  to 
Malta  toward  Alexandria;  also  down  to  Spain 
and  back  through  the  Mediterranean.  In  1841 
and  1843  it  was  carried  by  English  troops  from 
India  to  China,  back  toward  Bnrmah,  central 
Asia,  and  Bokhara,  south  into  Hindostan  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  low  down  the 
Ganges.  In  the  Crimean  war  it  was  carried 
east  Irom  France  and  Alters  to  Turkey.  In 
1865  it  was  taken  irom  Alexandria  to  Conatan- 
'tinople,  from  there  across  the  Black  sea  to  Tre- 
Inzond,  Circassia,  and  Armenia,  toward  Per- 
sia. In  our  next  contests  with  the  disease 
our  whole  safety  lies  in  quarantine  and  thor- 


sia;  Mecca,  the  holy  city  of  Arabia;  and  the 
:huge  pilgrimages  to  and  from  them,  are  th( 
first  great  outposts  of  danger.  Kext  come  the 
■great  distributing  ports  of  Alexandria,  Trehi- 
zond,  Poti,  Astrakhan,  and  Orenbm^;  next 
Oonstantinopie,  Odessa,  and  the  Baltic  ports; 
nest  M'srseilles,  Havre,  and  Liverpool ;  finally 


oar  Atlantic  por.ts.  The  disease  can  he  stopped 
at  any  one  of  these  outlets  and  inlets.  It  has 
never  yet  been  carried  across  the  Pacific ;  hut 
with  the  vast  increase  of  our  Pacific  commerce 
with  China  and  Japan,  it  must  sooner  or  later 
reach  California  from  that  direotion.^As  all 
the  most  virulent  epidemics,  tVom  Hurdwar  to 
London,  have  been  connected  with  the  oon- 
taminaljon  of  drinkmg  water  by  cholera  evac- 
uations, there  is  hut  little  danger  of  a  very 
extensive  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  any  city 
where  the  drinking  water  is  orig^ally  pure  and 
is  conveyed  in  close  and  clean  pipes.  Water 
sources  must  be  zealously  guarded ;  and  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  penal  ofi'ence,  always 
to  he  followed  by  prompt  and  severe  punish- 
ment, to  foul  the  tributaries  of  a  stream  fur- 
nishing drinkii^  water  to  any  community. 
Cholera  pollution  of  wells,  springs,  fountains, 
pumps,  and  small  streams  is  only  too  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive source  of  severe  local  outbreaks  of  the 
disease,  and  may  always  be  suspected  in  every 
instance  in  which  many  cases  occur  simultane- 
ously in  one  house,  family,  or  neighborhood. 
There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  pure 
drinking  water  may  become  contaminated  if 
left  standing  long  in  cholera  wards,  in  open 
vessels;  at  least,  a  substance  as  virulent  as 
eroton  oil  has  been  condensed  fl'om  the  atmo- 
Mihere  of  close  and  crowded  cholera  rooms. 
The  ingestion  of  this  water  is  vastly  more 
fatal  than  the  use  of  bad  fi-uits  or  poor  liquors ; 
but  its  dangers  may  generally  be  prevented  by 
simple  boiling,  or  filtering  through  charcoal,  or 
by  adding  a  few  grains  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash. With  these  precautions  cholera  patients 
may  be  attended  with  great  safety,  provided 
the  nurses  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  no 
cups,  plates,  or  drinking  vessels  be  touched 
with  soiled  hands.  Dust  inhaled  from  cholera- 
soiled  clothes,  carpets,  or  floors  is  the  next 
most  dangerous  substance;  but  the  effect  of 
this  is  confined  to  single  rooms,  houses,  fami- 
lies, and  confined  spaces,  and  can  never  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  the  cause  of  a  great  tmd  extended 
epidemic.  As  the  poison  of  the  disease  always 
proceeds  from  the  cholera  evacuations,  these 
should  be  disinfected  instantly  and  thoroughly ; 
and  common  salt  is  perhaps  as  good  a  disinfec- 
tant as  any.  Strong  solutions  of  salt,  or  weaker 
ones  of  sulphate  of  iron  (coplieras)  or  sulphate 
of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  1  part  to  10  of  water, 
should  be  kept  in  the  bed  pans  or  vessels; 
soiled  bed  and  body  clothes  should  he  put,  be- 
fore removal  from  the  sick  room,  into  a  disin- 
fecting solution  of  salt,  chloride  of  soda,  wealt 
carbolic  acid,  pei'manganate  of  potash,  or  chlo- 
ralum,  and  then  subjected  to  careful  washing 
out  of  doors.  The  floor  of  the  sick  room 
should  always  be  bare  of  carpets,  and  may  be 
sprinkled  or  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
salt  or  chloralum,  or  the  chloride  of  aluminum, 
all  of  which  possess  several  advantages.  They 
are  not  poisonous,  are  inodorous,  and  are  very 
cheap.    They  prevent  decomposition  and  re- 
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mo'Pe  the  fetor  of  most  animal  discharges,  either 
natural  or  the  products  of  disease.  They  de- 
odorize sewage,  and  may  be  used  for  the  disin- 
fection of  rooms,  and  as  a  cleansing  material 
for  floors  or  furniture  (^3J  ounces  to  a  gallon 
of  water).  But,  not  heing  volatile,  they  must 
ho  aided  hy  aSrial  and  diffusible  disinfeotanta, 
the  best  of  which  are  chlorine,  iodine,  and  car- 
holio  acid.  Tha  unpleasant  odor  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda  may  be  overcome  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  nitro-benzole.  Iodine 
placed  in  saucers  in  different  parts  of  the  sick 
room  evaporates  spontaneously ;  and  if  its  odor 
can  be  detected,  it  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
disinfect  the  air.  Or  J  lb.  of  carbolic  acid  may 
be  mixed  with  10  lbs,  of  wet  sand,  placed  in 
shallow  veaaels  in  various  parts  of  the  room, 
and  renewed  when  its  odor  has  diaappeared.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  disin- 
fectant of  universal  application,  and  capable  of 
ftdfilling  every  indication,  will  always  be  attend- 
ed with  disappointment.  Some,  like  the  chlo- 
ride of  soda  and  the  sulphates  or  iron  and  zinc, 
firevent  fermentation  and  putrefaction ;  others, 
ike  iodine,  chlorine,  and  carbolic  acid,  resolve 
the  products  of  decay  and  decomposition  into 
harmless  substances. — Although  the  first  stage 
of  cholera  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  pro- 
fuse watery  dlarrhcea,  the  treatment  is  very 
simple.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  fully 
believed  tliat  nine  tenths  of  all  cases  of  diar- 
rhea occurring  in  the  summer  season,  even  in 
cholera  times,  are  not  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
never  will  be.  Even  if  the  case  be  one  of 
cholera,  absolute  repose  in  bed,  between  thin 
blankets,  will  cure  at  least  one  half  of  all  cases 
without  any  medicine ;  then  one  or  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  or  without  a  quarter 
or  half  a  grdn  of  opium,  e^ery  two  or  four 
hours,  will  cure  a  gi'eat  many  more.  In  the 
severest  and  most  n^leoted  oases  no  treat- 
ment is  of  any  aviul ;  but  fi-om  5  to  20  per 
cent,  of  these  will  recover  if  not  too  much  in- 
terfered with.  The  preventive  measures  are 
equally  simple.  As  linking  cholera  water  is 
almost  the  only  cause,  a  rather  free  use  of 
salt  and  vinegar,  which  are  the  great  domes- 
tic disinfectants,  may  he  all  that  is  essential. 
It  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  abstain  from 
ripe  and  good  fruits  and  v^etables,  while 
all  sweet,  fresh  meats  and  farinaceous  sub- 
stances are  beneficial.  Even  of  those  per- 
sons who  swallow  water  into  which  chol- 
era d^ectft  have  found  their  way,  all  with 
healthy  stomachs,  containing  healthy  acid  gas- 
tric juice,  and  food  in  the  process  of  normal 
digestion,  will  escape.  In  some  instances  Ifi 
out  of  20  have  escaped.  But  if  cholera  water 
be  swallowed  on  an  empty  stomach  some  hours 
after  taking  food,  then  the  cholera  poison  will 
set  up  its  distinctive  changes  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  stomach,  which  speedily  extend  to  that 
of  the  intestines,  so  that  a  robust,  healthy,  and 
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tuin,  some  of  it  will  at  once  pass  to  the  small 
intestines,  and  their  contents  being  alkaline, 
the  specific  action  of  cholera  matter  wiil  at 
once  take  place.  Hence  persons  with  weak 
digestion,  and  those  sufiering  from  depression 
of  the  nervous  force,  whether  following  exces- 
sive fatigue  or  a  debanch,  are  especially  apt 
to  be  attacked.  Therefore  the  poor  of  large 
towns,  who  are  ill  fed  and  suffer  from  want 
of  a  healthy  acid  secretion  from  the  gastric 
walls,  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease. 
Hard  drinkers  increase  their  risk  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  water  after  a  debauch,  to 

Jnench  their  nnnatural  thirst.  But  even  all 
lese  will  escape  if  they  be  fortunate  enough 
not  to  drink  foul  cholera  water, — The  pathol- 
ogy of  the  disease  is  equally  simple.  The 
cholera  poison  first  produces  a  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  and  capillaries  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  allowing  the  watery  particles 
of  the  blood  to  exude  as  if  from  a  relaxed  and 
sweating  skin.  Nest,  the  epithelium  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  shed  in 
large  quantities,  leaving  the  latter  bare  and 
almost  raw,  red,  and  filled  with  blood.  In 
this  st^ge  strong  stimulants  and  irritants  are 
very  injurious,  while  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of 
arrowroot  with  a  little  brandy,  given  very  fre- 
quently, will  prove  quite  beneficial ;  and  sweet 
oil  and  lime  water  is  far  better  than  castor 
oil,  or  other  so-called  eliminatives.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances  the  blood  is  drained  of  much  of 
its  serum  or  water,  becomes  thick,  and  stag- 
nates in  various  places.  It  is  no  longer  prop- 
erly oxygenated,  and  becomes  dark,  marking 
the  third  stage  of  the  disease,  followed  by 
exhaustion  and  perfect  collapse  ;  from  which 
a  small  number  may  slowly  rdly,  if  care- 
fully supplied  with  drink  and  weak  stimu- 
lants in  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated. 
Of  these,  some  wiU  pass  into  a  typhoid  state, 
through  retention  of  effete  materials  in  the 
blood,  especially  of  urea,  from  complete  in- 
action of  the  kidneys.  Then  diuretics,  more 
particularly  nitre,  cantharides,  digitalis,  or  nux 
vomica,  will  save  a  small  proportion.  The 
great  point  in  the  whole  course  of  the  disease 
is  not  to  be  too  hurried  or  agitated,  nor  too 
anxious  to  do  too  much  and  too  quickly.  Ab- 
solute rest  and  warmth,  the  careful  use  of 
food  and  weak  stimulants,  aided  by  smalt  quan- 
tities of  astringents  and  opiates,  especially  vine- 
gar of  opium,  with  an  absence  of  all  unmanly 
haste  and  fear,  will  save  a  large  number  who 
would  fruitlessly  rely  upon  vaunted  specifics. 
Dr.  Muopherson,  who  had  seen  and  treated  thou- 
sands of  cases,  when  attacked  lumself  at  night, 
remained  quietly  in  bed,  took  nothing  but  a 
little  an'owroot  and  brandy  with  a  few  drops  of 
landannm,  and  occasional  sips  of  carbonic  acid 
water.  Jn  the  morning  he  directed  that  an 
old  and  esperienced  medical  friend  should  not 
be  sent  for  untilaflier  he hadfinished  his  break- 
fast, and  the  nsual  time  for  going  on  his  rounds 
had  arrived.  "With  these  simple  means,  and 
the  careful  handlii^  of  an  old  and  tried  hospi- 
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tal  stewai'd,  he  was  saved  when  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  proftrand  collapse,  and  slowly  and 
steadily  brought  back  to  life.  AH  three  of 
these  wise  and  patient  men  were  convinced  that 
the  more  there  ■was  of  haste,  the  more  pro- 
fusely food,  alJmnlants,  and  drugs  were  plied, 
the  more  certainly  fatal  would  be  the  result ; 
and  that  the  more  steadily  and  qnickly  their  few 
and  simple  means  were  used,  the  greater  wonld 
be  the  chances  of  recovery.  When  he  was 
cold  and  almost  pulseless,  and  so  exhausted  as 
scarcely  to  he  able  to  raise  a  finger  or  move 
his  head,  his  courage  did  not  fail  him ;  and  his 
skilled  and  wise  attendants  did  not  kill  him 
with  mistaken  zeal  and  kindness. 

CHOLESTERINE  (Gr,  xo^,  bile,  and  ars/xde, 
firm,,  solid),  or  KUar;  Fat,  a  non-nitrogenized 
organic  anbstance,  found  in  the  bile  and  in 
Other  flaids  or  sittiationa  in  the  human  body, 
or  that  of  animals  in  which  the  biliary  secre- 
tion is  prominent,  this  substance  when  sepa- 
rately obtained  having  the  appearance  of  sper- 
maceti, and  differing  from  ordinary  fata  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  refiisee  to  form  a  soap  with 
caustic  alkalies,  even  under  the  action  of  pro- 
loDged  heat.  Oholesterine  is  nentral,  inodor- 
ons,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether  and 
hot  alcohol.  Its  composition  is  usually  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CaiH^nO.  It  is  com- 
bustible and  hnms  with  a  bright  flame.  It 
crystallizes  in  very  thin,  cdorless,  tranroarent, 
rhomboidftl  plates,  frequently  marked  by  a 
cleavage  at  one  corner  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  corresponding  side,  and  often  forming  in 
layei^  the  borders  of  the  snbjacent"  plates 
showily  very  distinctly  through  tioae  above. 
Oholesterine  was  discovered  in  1T82,  by  Poul- 
letier  de  la  Salle,  in  biliary  calculi;  its  pres- 
ence in  the  blood  was  shown  in  1830  by  Denis. 
In  a  condition  of  health,  cholesterine  esists  in 
the  bile,  blood,  liver,  brain  and  nerves,  and  the 
crystalline  lens.  It  is  also  found  in  very  large 
quantity  in  the  meconium,  in  the  faces  of  ani- 
mals hibernating,  and  by  some  authorities  it 
is  said  also  in  the  fceces  generally  in  health. 
It  occurs  frequently  as  a  morbid  deposit  or 
product.  Biliary  calculi  consist  wholly  of 
oholesterine,  coloring  matter,  and  mucns.  The 
tablets  of  cholesterine  are  found  in  or  obtained 
fly)m  cancerous  growths,  encysted  tumors,  and 
atheromatous  deposits  in  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  sometunes  as  forming  distinct  de- 
Eoats  or  tumors  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
■holesterine  is  obtained  also  ft-om  the  fluid  of 
hydrocele,  of  ovarian  cysts,  of  tubercle  in  the 
cmde  state,  and  from  pus.  Its  quantity  in  the 
normal  fluids  is  small,  forming,  according  to 
Berzelins,  1  part  in  1,000  of  the  bile  in  man, 
and  according  to  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  jr.,  of 
New  York,  only  -618  in  1,000.  The  analyses 
of  the  latter  give  as  the  proportion  in  1,000 
parts,  for  the  venous  blood  of  the  male,  -445 
to  'TSl ;  for  the  meconium,  6'345 ;  for  the  hu- 
man brain  (in  two  instances  in  which  death 
was  sudden),  7'729  to  ll-4Bfi.  The  bile  and 
juane  other  fluids  can  hold  the  cholesterine  in 


solution,  though  hy  aid  of  what  otlier  con- 
stituent is  not  known;  while  it  may  perhaps 
exist,  in  organic  union  with  other  components, 
in  the  nervous  substance  and  the  crystalline 
lens.  While  the  chemical  relations  of  choles- 
terine had  been  fully  studied,  its  physiological 
relations  long  remained  in  doubt,  or  the  sub- 
ject at  the  most  of  eor^ectnre.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Prof.  Flint,  cholesterine  is 
constantly  forming  in  the  system,  being  always 
present  in  the  nervous  matter  and  the  blood, 
but  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  the  former  ; 
it  is  a  necessary  product  of  the  waste  of  the 
nervous  matter,  and  being  removed  thence  in 
the  cii'Culation  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  materials  to  be  excreted  from 
the  body.  It  is  sepaiated  from  the  blood  by 
the  liver,  appears  constantly  in  the  bile,  andin 
this  is  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal.  As 
in  the  case  of  urea,  the  most  important  eicreted 
matter  of  the  kidneys,  so  with  cholesterine,  if 
its  separation  and  removal  through  the  liver 
ceases,  or  is  not  in  due  amount,  tliis  product 
accumulates  in  the  system,  producing  its  form 
also  of  poisoning  or  deterioration  of  the  blood, 
and  leading  to  a  corresponding  class  of  dis- 
eases. Thus  the  bile  has  two  distinct  functions 
answering  to  the  presence  of  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct components  in  it.  One  of  these  embraces 
the  glyco-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda, 
which  do  not  preBsist  in  the  blood,  and  so  do 
not  aeenmnlate  in  it  when  the  liver  is  torpid 
or  its  action  arrested ;  these  are  produced  in 
the  liver,  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  completing 
the  process  of  digestion,  are  not  discharged  in 
the  neces,  and  constitute  a  secretion  only.  The 
other  function  of  the  liver  is  the  depuration 
of  the  blood  by  freeing  it  of  excess  of  choles- 
terine ;  and  to  this  end  probably  it  is  that  se- 
cretion of  bile  continue  in  tlie  intervals  of  di- 
gestion, though  more  abundant  dni'ing  the  di- 
gestive acts.  The  ordinary  faaces,  according  to 
Prof.  Flint,  do  not  contain  cholesterine,  but 
contain  stercorine;  the  substance  thus  named 
hy  the  author  being  invariably  found  by  him 
in  the  nonnal  freces,  and  regarded  by  him 
as  identical  with  that  previously  found  in 
minute  quantity  (-03  to  -025  part  in  1,000)  in 
blood,  and  named  seroline.  The  transforma- 
tion of  cholesterine  to  stercorine  occurs  during 
the  digestive  process;  and  that  it  does  not 
take  place  before  digestion  commences,  nor 
when  it  is  for  the  time  arrested,  accounts  for 
the  presence  of  the  former  only  in  the  me- 
conium and  the  excrement  of  animals  hiber- 
nating. Stercorine  is  therefore  the  form  in 
which  cholesterine  is  discharged  from  the  body. 
The  facts  explain  the  distinction  of  the  two 
types  of  jaundice.  In  the  mild  type  the  bile  is 
formed,  but  its  discharge  being  obstructed,  its 
coloring  matter  chiefly  is  reabsorbed,  and  the 
disease  is  attended  with  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
but  is  comparatively  harmless ;  in  the  other, 
the  grave  symptoms  and  almost  invariably 
fatal  character  are  due  to  cessation  of  the 
action  of  the  liver,  with  retention  of  choleste- 
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r'me  in  the  system.  Tliiire  is  also  a  condition 
of  the  blood,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attend- 
ed with  jaandice,  dne  to  a  gradual  and  undue 
scomnulation  of  cholesteriue  in  that  fluid,  and 
to  which  Prof,  Flint  applies  the  name  "cho- 
lesterromia."  This  can  only  occur  when, 
through  some  organic  or  strnctaral  change  in 
the  liver,  and  not  merely  uf  a.  small  part,  hut 
of  so  much  of  it  that  wie  remaining  healthy 
portion,  if  any,  is  InsnfBcient  for  the  depuration 
of  the  blood,  the  organ  is  in  consequence  inca- 
pable of  performing  duly  its  esoretory  office. 

CHOLET,  or  Cliollet,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Maine,  30 
ra.  S.  8.  W.  of  Angara;  pop.  in  1886, 13,860.  It 
is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures,  having  es 
tablishments  for  the  spinnmg  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  known  as  toiles  dt  Ckolet  or 
eholettes,  paper  milln  Ueachenea  tanneries 
and  dye  houses.  It  suffered  greatly  from  civil 
war  during  the  revolution  its  manntactures 
being  destroyed,  and  the 
workmen  put  to  death 
or  dispersed.  Since  then 
it  has  been  entirely  re 
bnilt.  A  number  of  bat 
ties  were  fought  here  in 
lT02-'4  between  the  re 
publicans  and  the  Ten 
deans,  in  most  of  which 
the  latter  were  defeated 

CHOLCLl,  a  decayed 
tflwn  of  ifesioo,  situated 
onthetablelandof  Ana 
huac,  6,912  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  the  state  and  5 
m.  W.  N.W.  oftheoity 
ofPuebla;  pop.  10000 
wholly  Indians.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of 
an  independent  state  yi 
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gin,  erected  by  the  S. 
are  celebrated.  A  part  of  this  pyramid  has 
been  laid  open  by  the  construction  of  a  road 
acroaa  it,  when  a  cavity  was  disclosed  contain- 
ing a  number  of  vases,  idols  in  basalt,  and 
two  skeletons.  It  was  built  .in  honor  of  the 
deity  Quetzalcoatl,  but  its  precise  age  is"  un- 
known. The  Aztecs  found  it  here  when  they 
settled  in  Anahuac.  Close  by  are  two  smaller 
pyramids. — When  the  ancient  empire  of  Mex- 
ico was  in  its  glory,  Cholula  was  the  emporium 
of  the  plain,  the  seat  of  skilfiil  manufactures, 
and  a  holy  city  where  each  race  bad  its  tem- 
ples and  saerihces,  and  whither  pilgrims  re- 
sorted from  the  most  distant  quarters.  Its 
streets  were  giy  with  the  pomp  of  frequent  fes- 
tivals and  pi  ooession*!  while  on  the  summit  of 
the  great  pvramil  rose  perpetual  flames  from 
the  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  This  temple  a 
magmfioentbtrnLtare,  and  an  object  of  profonnd 
national  reverence  contained  an  miage  of  the 
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.,  but  » 


■  little  more  than 
a  village  rapidly  sink 
ing  into  insignificance. 

It  baa  still  some  manufactares  of  coarse  cotton 
goods,  and  is  surrounded  by  well  tilled  gardens 
and  plantations  of  com  and  msguey.  In  its 
neighborhood  stands  the  largest  of  the  teocallis 
or  pyramids  of  Mexico,  consisting  of  an  arti- 
flcial,  OF  as  some  travellere  have  supposed  a 
natural  hill,  cased  with  layers  of  adobe,  stone, 
and  plaster,  and  formii^  a  truncated  pyramid 
of  four  equal  sides,  facing  the  cardinal  points 
and  divided  into  the  same  number  of  terraces. 
According  to  Humboldt's  measurement,  it  is 
about  180  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  1,400  ft. 
square  at  the  base,  and  covers  an  area  of  45 
acres.  Latrobe  states  its  elevation  to  be  IW 
ft.  and  the  length  of  its  base  1,425  ft.  It  is 
accessible  on  all  aides,  though  time  has  de- 
stroyed the  regularity  of  its  outline,  and  cov- 
ered its  Mdes  with  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  very 
summit.  The  platform  on  its  top  is  more  than 
an  acre  in  extent,  and  is  aurronnded  by  a  para- 
pefe    In  its  centre  stands  a  chapel  to  Uie  Vir- 


iariuE  about  his  neck  a  golden  collar,  in 
I  pendants  of  turquoise,  and  on  his  head 
a  mitre  with  plumes.  He  bore  a  shield  covered 
witii  emblems,  and  held  in  one  hand  a  jewelled 
sceptre.  It  is  related  that  at  this  and  the 
numerous  other  shrines  throughout  the  city 
6,000  human  beings  were  sacrificed  every  year. 
Cortes,  who  stopped  at  Oholula  on  his  maroii 
to  Mexico,  described  it  as  a  beautiful  and  well 
fortified  town,  containing  about  30,000  houses, 
besides  which  the  suburbs  were  computed  to 
embrace  about  as  many  more.  He  called  it 
Churultecai.  He  was  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  apparent  kindness,  bat  learning  that 
they  were  plotting  against  him  he  fell  upon 
them  unexpectedly,  and  gave  the  city  up  for 
several  hours  to  massacre  and  piliage.  In  his 
letter  to  Charles  T.  he  rates  the  loss  of  life  at 
3,000 ;  but  most  accounts  say  0,000. 

CHOnELjlngisleFnifols,  a  French  physician, 
bom  April  13,  1788,  died  in  Paris,  April  10, 
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1858.  Under  the  instruction  of  Boyer,  Oor- 
viaart,  and  Pinel,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies,  and  at  an  early  age  was  attached  to  the 
medical  service  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  In 
1813  he  published  an  Ssgai  »ur  leg  rheuma- 
tismes:  in  181^  iUmens  de  paihologie  gSni- 
rale;  m  1821,  Traite  deajfievrea  et  des  maladim 
9««fitefieZZe«,  which  was  attacked  hjBroussais, 
out  which  has  outlived  Broussais's  theory,  and 
made  a  reputation  for  the  author.  In  1837 
Ohomel  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  fecnlty  of  Paris,  aa  successor  to  the 
celebrated  Laennec,  whose  views  he  held  and 
taught  in  the  same  chair.  His  practice  he- 
came  more  lucrative  than  tliat  of  any  other 
physician  in  France.  Oenest,  Bequin,  and 
Sestier  published  their  notes  of  his  clinical 
lectures  on  typhoid  fevers,  rheumatisms,  and 
pneumonia  (3  vols.  8vo,  1836),  which  are  still 
deemed  standard  works  in  France. 

CHONTALES,  a  district  of  Nicaragua,  N.  E.  of 
Lalies  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  separated  from 
Honduras  by  the  district  of  Segovia.  Tlie 
chain  of  the  Cordilleras  called  the  Alto  Grande 
mouutaiss  traverses  the  district  in  a  N.  W.  and 
S.  B.  direction,  making  up  the  greater  part  of 
it.  The  mining  r^on,  which  gives  the  prin- 
cipal importance  to  this  portion  of  Nicaragua, 
lies  aloi^  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
this  ai-e  several  towns,  mostly  occupied  by  the 
native  Indians.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  Libertad,  35  m.  N.  E.  of  Lake  Nicara- 
gua, The  gold  mines  in  its  vicinity,  on  the 
rivers  Mica  and  Bola,  bmnches  of  the  Blue- 
flelds,  were  worked  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers, 
and  are  still  worked  by  the  Indians.  The  gold 
appears  to  be  obtained  from  decomposed  aurif- 
erous slates,  which  are  ground  by  airastres.  In 
the  same  region  are  found  veins  of  silver  ores. 
Near  Lake  Nicaragua  a  bed  of  coal  has  been 
opened,  which  is  probably  of  the  nature  of 
the  tertiary  coals  of  South  America.  Among 
the  mountains  are  vast  plains  covered  with 
grass,  wliich  gives  support  to  immense  herdt 
of  cattle  and  horses.  Mnoh  good  timber  it 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  among 
which  are  species  of  oak  and  pine.  Emits 
of  the  tropics  grow  abundantly  in  close  prox- 
imity to  fJiose  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  the 
articles  necessary  for  sobristence  are  easily  ob- 
tdned  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  dis- 
trict is  easily  accessible  from  the  lakes. 

CHOPIV,  md£ile  FrtMfols,  a  Polish  pianist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Zelazowa-WoJa,  near  War- 
saw, Eeb.  8,  1810,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  IT,  1849. 
His  father  was  French,  his  mother  Polish, 
His  education  in  music  was  begun  at  the  age 
cf  nine,  and  was  for  seven  years  conducted  by 
Ziwny,  and  subseciaently  by  Eisner.  Prince 
Anton  Radziwill  was  his  patron,  and  intro- 
duced him  into  the  best  society  in  Warsaw. 
He  made  several  journeys  to  Germany  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  his  art,  and  was  at  Vienna 
when  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830  broke  out. 
Here  he  gave  several  concerts,  but  the  piibli 
was  absorbed  tn  politics,  and  his  success  was 
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not  great.  He  set  out  for  London,  but  stopped 
at  Paris,  where  he  won  immediate  and  brilliant 
fame  as  a  composer,  and  performed  in  private 
concerts,  but  rarely  appeared  in  public.  For 
ten  years  previous  to  1844  he  gave  only  a 
single  concert.  In  183G  he  formed  an  intima- 
cy with  Mme.  Dudevant  (George  Sand).  His 
health,  always  fra^le,  required  a  southern  ch- 
mate,  and  in  1837  they  took  up  their  residence 

the  island  of  Majorca,  yvhere  she  nursed 
him  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  The 
intimacy  continued  till  18tT.  In  the  spring  of 
1849  he  made  his  long-projected  visit  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. Contrary  to  his  former  habite,  he  en- 
tered much  into  society,  and  performed  fre- 
quently at  private  concerts,  but  only  three 
times  in  public,  the  last  being  at  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Poles.  He  returned  to 
Paris  utterly  broken  in  health,  and  thencefortli 
incapable  of  any  continuous  labor.  He  had 
projected  a  book  upon  the  theory  and  art  of 
music;  but  only  a  few  pages  of  it  were  writ- 
ten, and  these  were  destroyed  with  all  his  un- 
finished works.  As  a  composer  Chopin  ranks 
in  the  first  class,  although  he  produced  no 
great  continuous  work.  Liszt,  his  friend  and 
admirer,  gives  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
character  of  his  works:  "We  meet  with  beau- 
ties of  a  high  order,  espresdons  entirely  new, 
and  a  harmonio  tisane  aa  original  as  erudite. 
In  his  compositions  boldness  is  always  justified ; 
richness,  even  exuberance,  never  interferes  with 
clearness.  Daring,  brilliant,  and  attractive,  his 
works  disguise  their  proftindity  under  so  much 
grace,  their  science  under  so  many  charms, 
fliat  it  is  with  dijfficulty  we  free  ourselves  suffi- 
ciently from  their  magical  enthralment  to  judge 
coldly  of  their  theoretical  value."  This  refers 
especially  to  the  earlier  compositions,  '*  written 
in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  char- 
acterized by  a  youthful  vigor  not  to  be  found 
in  some  of  his  subsequent  works,  even  when 
more  elaborate,  finished,  and  richer  in  combi- 
nations; a  vigor  which  is  entirely  lost  in  his 
latest  productions,  marked  by  an  over-excited 
seuMbility,  a  morbid  irritability,  and  giving 
painful  intimations  of  his  own  state  of  suffer- 
ing and  exhaustion.  His  nocturnes,  ballads, 
impromptus,  and  scherzos  are  full  of  refine- 
mente  of  harmony  never  heard  before ;  bold, 
and  of  stai-tling  oripnality.  His  concertos 
and  sonatas  are  beautiful  indeed,  but  we  may 
discern  in  them  mure  effort  than  inspiration. 
Some  of  these  efforts,  however,  are  resplendent 
with  a  rare  dignity  of  style ;  and  passages  of 
exceeding  interest,  beauty,  and  grandeur  may 
be  found  among  them."  A  complete  list  of 
the  works  of  Chopin  is  given  in  Lowinski's 
Mimicieni  polonaia  et  tlaves.  ITis  hfe  by  Liszt, 
which  is  critical  rather  than  biogi-aphical,  has 
been  translated  by  Martha  Walker  Cook  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1898).  His  liffthas  also  been  written 
by  Barbedette  (20th  ed.,  18fi9). 

CHOFTUVK  KIVER  rises  in  Kent  co.,  Dela- 
ware, flows  S.  W.  into  Maryland,  and  near  the 
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S,  estreraity  of  Talbot  oo.  spreads  into  an 
estuary  several  miles  wide  and  nearly  20  m. 
long,  ttrougli  which  it  flows  into  Ohesapealto 
bay;  totd  course,  100  m.  It  is  navigable  for 
sloops  to  the  mouth  of  Tuckahoe  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  m. 

CHOEiCCS  (Gr.  xop^s,  chorus,  dance,  and 
ayeiv,  to  lead),  a  functionary  among  the  ancient 
Athenians  who  pwd  the  expenses  attendant  on 
the  equipment  and  instruction  of  a  choms. 
Originally,  the  chorus  in  dramatic  representa- 
tions was  selected  from  the  citizens  of  the 
state ;  but,  as  music  and  dancing  became  more 
artistic,  there  arose  the  distinction  between 
spectators  and  performers.  Salaried  artists 
were  employed,  and  at  length  the  entire  su- 
perintendence of  all  the  details  of  a  theatrical 
representation  was  intrusted  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, called  the  choragus,  who  was  selected 
by  the  state,  and  upon  whom  rested  all  the 
expenses  incuiTed  in  bringing  out  the  show, 
Eaeh  of  the  ten  tribes  furnished  a  chorus  of 
dancers  and  mudcians,  and  chose  a  citizen  tfl 
fulfil  the  duties  of  choragns.  The  person  thus 
elected  immediately  assembled  the  performers, 
gave  them  an  instructor,  furnished  them  with 
costumes,  and,  during  tlie  time  of  their  train- 
ing, supported  them  at  his  own  expense,  pro- 
viding them  only  with  such  food  and  drink  as 
would  strengthen  or  improve  the  voice.  The 
choragi  drew  lota  for  the  choice  of  teachers; 
for,  as  their  credit  depended  upon  the  success 
of  their  chorus  m  the  dramatic  or  lyrical  con- 
tests, the  selection  of  the  instrnotor  became  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  The  office  of  cho- 
ragus  was  one  of  high  dignity ;  for  religion  and 
arl^  and  the  rivalry  between  tribes  and  states, 
exalted  the  Athenian  imagination;  and  the 
choragos  who  was  adjudged  to  have  exhibited 
the  best  entertainment  received  as  a  prize  a 
tripod,  which  was  ceremoniously  consecrated 
in  the  temples,  and  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  name  of  the  victorious  choragus  and  of  his 
tribe.  There  was  a  whole  street  at  Athens 
formed  by  the  line  of  these  tripod  temples. 
The  term  ohoragus  came  in  time  to  signify  a 
person  who  supplied  the  costs  for  any  purpose. 

CHOREA.    See  St.  Vitus's  Dasce.  . 

CSOKIS,  Iitmis,  a  Russian  painter  and  travel- 
ler, born  of  German  parents  at  Yetaterinoslav, 
March  22, 1785,  died  at  Jalapa,  Mexico,  March 
33, 1838.  He  accompanied  Bibersteiu  to  the 
Caucasus  in  1813,  and  sketched  the  most 
beautiful  plants  of  that  region.  In  1814  he 
joined  iCotzebue  in  his  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation. In  1819  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Voyagepit- 
foreaque  <tutoar  du  ntonde  (Paris,  1821-'3),  of 
which  his  drawings  formed  the  most  valuable 
part,  the  text  being  by  Ouvier  and  Chamisso, 
with  phrenological  dissertations  by  Gall.  His 
Vum  et  paymge)  de»  rigiong  eqmnoxialea 
(Paris,  1826)  was  the  complement  of  this 
work.  He  also  studied  historical  pmntmg  in 
the  studios  of  Gerard  and  Regnault,  and  as- 
siated  the  former  upon  his  ■'  Oonseoration  of 
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Charles  X."  Having  nndertakon  a  new  ex- 
ploration of  Mexico  and  Central  America  with 
an  Ei^lishman  named  Henderson,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  highwaymen  near  Jalapa, 

CHOBLEV,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Ei^land, 
on  the  Cham,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Yar- 
row, 20  m.  N.  W.  of  Manchester ;  pop.  in  1871, 
18,894.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  is  well 
built,  and  has  been  considerably  improved 
within  the  present  generation,  an  extensive 
system  of  sewerage  having  been  in  operation 
since  1857.  The  ancient  parish  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  has  been  enlarged  and  renovated. 
There  are  numerous  schools,  a  lyceum,  and  va- 
rious educational  aud  charitable  institutions. 
A  new  cemetery,  covering  13  acres,  is  provi- 
ded with  Gothic  chapels  tor  the  use  of  Prot- 
estants and  Roman  Catholics.  The  population 
has  risen  fi-om  about  4,000  in  1801,  owing  to 
the  remarkable  pr<^ress  of  industry.  Besides 
the  staple  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  mus- 
lins, jaconets,  fancy  articles,  and  yams,  there 
are  printing  and  bleaching,  dyeing  and  chemi- 
cal, boiler  and  engineering  works,  and  iron  and 
brass  founderies.  In  the  vicinity  arc  mines  of 
coal,  lead,  and  iron,  and  quarries  of  slate  and 
grit  stone.  Weekly  markets  are  held  on  Tues- 
day, and  annual  faira  for  cattle  and  horses,  and 
for  general  puiTioses  of  trade.  The  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  canal  passes  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  town,  and  is  joined  at  a  short  distance  by 
that  from  Lancaster  and  Preston. 

CHOKLEI,  Henry  Ftthei^ll,  an  English  musical 
critic  and  author,  bom  near  BiUingo,  Lancashire, 
Dec.  IB,  1808,  died  in  London,  Fob.  16,  1872.  In 
his  boyhood  he  entered  a  mercantile  establisli- 
ment  in  Liverpool,  but  soon  went  to  London  to 
try  a  literary  life.  He  had  acquired  a  slight 
knowledge  of  music  itom  Zengheer  Hermann, 
the  conductor  of  the  liverpool  philharmonic 
society,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  editors  of  the  "Athenseum,"  who 
gave  him  a  position  on  that  journal,  of  which  he 
conducted  tiie  musical  department  for  85  years, 
with  an  honesty  and  candor  never  impeached 
even  by  those  who  differed  with  his  judgment. 
Wlieu  Gounod  vainly  sought  a  hearing  in  Lon- 
don, Choriey  pleaded  his  merits  so  persistently 
that  the  composer  was  given  a  trial,  and  "  Faust " 
met  with  a  splendid  success.  During  his  long 
connection  with  the  "Athenfenm''  Choriey 
found  time  to  do  much  other  literary  work. 
Besides  his  books,  he  wrote  a  number  of  opera- 
tic librettos ;  among  which  were  the  "  Amber 
Witoh,"forWallace'8mu8ic;  the  "May  Queen," 
set  by  Sir  8t«rndale  Bennett;  "St,  Cecilia," 
set  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict;  "Kenilworth"  and 
the  "Sapphire  Necklace,"  written  for  Arthur 
Sullivan;  and  "Faust"  iranslated  feom  and 
adapted  to  the  music  of  the  French  score. 
His  songs,  which  are  numerous,  all  exhibit 
culture  and  refinement.  In  his  translations 
he  was  generally  remarkable  for  original  treat- 
ment rather  than  fidelity.  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  nominally  closed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  "Athenasum,"  hut  continued  to 
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write  for  it  oeeasionall  j.  His  prittcipal  published 
works  are :  "  Conti  the  Discarded,  and  other 
Tnlea"  (3  vols.,  1835);  "  Sltetches  of  a  Seaport 
Town,"  a  novel  (3  vols.,  1835) ;  "  Memorials  of 
Mrs.  Hemans"(3vola.,  1836);  " Lion,  a Talo  of 
the  Coteries"  (3  vols.,  1839);  "  Music  and  Man- 
ners in  France  and  Germany  "  (3  rols.,  1841) ; 
"Pomfrot,alfover'(3  vols.,  1845);  "Oritidsms 
on  Modern  German  Mnsio"(2  vols.,  1864);  and 
"Thirty  Years' Muwcal  BecolleclioQS "  (2  vols., 
1862). — Mr.  Chorley's  "Autobiography,  Me- 
moirs, and  Letters,"  compiled  by  H.  G.  Hew- 
lett, was  published  in  1873  (2  vols.,  London). 

CHUBON,  ileundn  EUeu«,  a  French  musi- 
cian and  author,  bom  at  Caen,  Oct.  21, 17T1, 
died  in  Paris,  June  29, 1834,  He  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  notation  in  order  to  preserve  the  songs 
which  he  heard  or  composed.  He  afterwwd 
studied  music  under  the  best  masters,  but  was 
equally  interested  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
mathematics.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  brigade  to  the  polytechnic  aoliobl,  where 
he  passed  several  years.  In  1815  he  became 
director  of  the  opera,  which  office  he  held  for 
only  17  months.  He  founded  in  1817  a  musi- 
cal school  for  children,  which  afterward  took 
the  name  of  Ipetitution  royale  de  tnusigue 
religieuie.  His  most  important  work  is  his 
Frmcipes  de  composition  des  ecoles  d'ltalie. 
He  left  many  others  unfinished,  among  tliem  a 
Dietionnaire  hiitorique  de»  mjuieiens. 

CHORUS  (Gr.  xfpA))  originally  a  dance  in  a 
ring,  or  round  dance ;  then  any  dance  accom- 
panied by  music,  or  choral  dance.  The  choras 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Grecian  drama,  both 
tragic  and  comic,  and  was  developed  with  it 
trom  its  first  rudiments  in  the  rel^ous  prctces- 
Mons  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  with  dithyrambic 
songs,  dances,  jokes,  the  w^on  and  sacred  goat, 
through  the  improvements  of  Thespia  (about  530 
B.  O,),  who  created  a  kind  of  stage,  and  intro- 
duced an  actor  reciting  in  monologues  the  deeds 
of  tlie  gods  and  heroes,  and  through  those  of 
.^schylus,  who  added  another  actor,  shortened 
the  songs  and  dances,  and  introduced  the  dia- 
logue, down  to  the  sublime  creations  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides,  The  chorus,  being  of  Doric 
origin,  maintmned  its  solemnity  in  form,  and 
even  in  dialect.  In  its  final  state  it  was,  in  the 
tragedy,  a  group  of  persons  of  both  seses,  the 
elders  of  the  people,  priests,  counsellors  of  the 
king,  matrons,  captive  virgins  present  as  spec- 
tators at  the  scene  of  the  action,  representing 
to  some  extent  in  their  lyrical  utterance  the 
emotions  and  thoughts  of  the  audience.  When 
the  actors  paused,  the  chorus  sung  or  spoke, 
accompanied  by  ^Icmn  music,  sometimes  only 
through  their  leader,  called  the  coryphssus, 
sometimes  through  different  parts  addres^ng 
each  other  and  replying,  while  moving  from 
one  side  of  tLe  stage  to  the  other,  in  so-called 
strophes  (turns),  antistrophea  (counter-turns), 
and  epodes  (after-songs),  enhancing  the  im- 
pression of  the  action  by  their  remarks,  by  ex- 
pressions of  joy,  sorrow,  admiration,  or  horror, 
as  caused  by  the  things  seen;  by  hymns  of 
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thanks,  or  supplications  to  the  gods ;  or  ad- 
dressing the  Iieroes  of  the  scene,  advising  or 
consoling,  warning  or  approving  in  moralizing 
str^ns.  It  was  thus  that  tlie  chorus,  standing 
between  the  heroes  and  the  people,  reflected  as 
a  mirror  the  conscience  of  the  former  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  latter,  both  affected  by 
mighty  events  and  trapc  developments.  The 
chorus  thus  foi-ms  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
ancient  drama,  whose  imitation  has  often,  jmd 
almost  always  an  successfully,  been  attempted 
by  modern  poets,  as  for  instance  by  Schiller 
in  his  Braut  von  Memna.  The  tra^o  cho- 
rus, in  the  periods  sutisequent  to  jEschylus, 
usually  consisted  of  15  members;  the  comic 
of  34.  That  ^sohylus  employed  choruses  of 
50  is  believed  by  some  critics,  but  considered 
improbable  by  others.  In  the  comic  or  sa- 
tirical drama  the  chorus  consisted  of  satyrs, 
and  had  its  songs  and  dances  mostly  of  a 
frivolous  character.  The  providing  for  the 
choruses,  the  equipment  and  instruction,  was 
in  Athens  an  honorable  though  burdensome 
office,  called  ehoragia.  (See  OHOBioue.) — In 
modem  music,  a  chorus  is  a  composition  in 
several  parts,  each  of  which  is  to  be  sung  by 
a  plurality  of  voices,  while  all  the  parts  are  to 
be  combined  together  in  one  simultaneous  per- 
formance. The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  per- 
formers wJio  sing  these  parts.  In  operas  and 
oratorios  the  chorus  is  indispensable  to  afford 
relief  to  the  solos,  duets,  trios,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  to  express  the  enimination  of  any  sen- 
timent or  passion ;  and  composers  have  often 
made  use  of  it  with  the  happiest  effect  where 
the  orchestra  or  single  voices  would  prove  to- 
tally inadequate.  In  seculai'  music,  the  "  Con- 
juration "  choms  in  Eosani's  "  William  Tell," 
and  the  "Benediction  of  the  Poniards"  in 
Meyerbeer's  "  Huguenots;"  and  in  sacred  mu- 
sic, the  choruses  in  Handel's  oratorios,  and 
particularly  in  the  "Messiah,"  are  admirable 
specimens  of  this  form  of  composition,  and 
when  well  performed,  with  ftdl  orchestral  ac- 
companiments, produce  the  most  sublime  and 
thrilling  effects  of  which  music  is  capable. 

CHOSE  W  ACTION,  that  species  of  property 
which,  in  distinction  from  property  in  posses- 
sion, consists  in  the  right  to  reduce  something 
of  value  to  possession  by  means  of  some  legal 
remedy.  Thus,  the  right  to  recover  money 
due  on  a  bond  is  a  chose  in  action,  of  which 
the  bond  is  the  evidence ;  and  the  right  to  re- 
cover damages  for  the  unlawful  conversion  of 
one's  property  by  another  is  also  a  chose  in  ac- 
tion. Formerly  the  law  did  not  recognize  a 
quality  of  assignability  to  such  rights,  but  an 
exception  was  made  of  biUs  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes  payable  to  order  or  bearer, 
and  which  in  technical  language  were  called 
negotiable ;  and  the  courts  of  equity  went  fur- 
ther, and  protected  the  rights  of  assignees  in 
all  cases  where  the  demand  was  for  money  due 
by  contract  express  or  implied,  or  for  the  con- 
version of  property.  And  now  the  courta  of 
law  also  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of  aa- 
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slgnees;  but  except  in  tlie  case  of  negotiable 

Eaper,  and  saoh  other  caaes  aa  statutes  may 
ave  provided  for,  tie  assignee,  if  he  prose- 
cutes, must  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  assignor. 
CHOSSOiS,  or  KbMra,  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Persia.  I.  Sumamed  by  historians  the  Just, 
by  those  of  his  nation  Nnshirvaii  (noble  spirit), 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monarchs  of  the 
East,  reigned  from  A.  D.  531  to  579.  He 
was  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  the  son  and 
snocesaor  of  Oabadea  or  Kobad.  In  his  youth 
he  exhibited  those  qualities  which  afterward 
gmned  for  him  the  title  of  "generous,"  and  this 
is  said  to  liave  rendered  him  the  object  of  his 
father's  predilections  to  the  succession  in  pref- 
erence to  his  two  elder  brothers;  he  appointed 
him  king  over  one  of  his  provinces,  by  which 
according  to  Persian  usage  he  was  designated 
as  anccessor,  and,  in  order  to  strei^then  his 
choice,  cjdled  on  the  Greek  emperor  to  adopt 
him.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Chos- 
roes  departed  for  Constantiaople ;  bnt  a  puerile 
disagreement  oaneed  a  rnpture,  the  return  of 
the  prince,  and  perhaps  his  constant  hati-ed  to 
the  Greeks.  The  last  war  of  his  father  he  ter- 
minated gloriously  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  in 
which  Justinian  promised  to  pay  10,000  lbs, 
of  gold.  Chosroes  now  direot«d  his  attention 
to  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
which  during  his  father's  reign  had  been  dis- 
tracted by  a  long  war  with  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, and  by  civil  and  reli^ous  commotion ; 
suppressed  the  sect  of  the  followers  of  Mazdak, 
whose  oommaniatic  theories  in  regard  to  prop- 
erty and  marriage  had  been  a  source  of  distur- 
bance; and  appointed  four  viziers  to  rule  the 
four  great  divisions  of  the  state,  Assyria,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Bactriana.  He  extended  its  limits 
to  the  Indus  and  Oxus,  and  compelled  the  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  northern  barbarians  to  re- 
pass the  latter  river.  But  his  chief  wars  were 
those  against  tiie  Greeks.  Viewing  with  con- 
cern the  victories  of  Belisarius,  the  great  gene- 
ral of  Justinian,  over  the  Vandals  in  AlHoa  and 
the  Gotlis  in  Italy,  he  roused  his  vassal  the 
Arab  Almondar,  prince  of  Hira,  to  make  an  in- 
road into  the  empire,  and  soon  afterward  hos- 
tilities broke  out  between  Per^a  and  the  empe- 
ror. Chosroes  invaded  Syria  (540),  plundered 
its  cities,  and  took  Antioch  after  a  brave  resis- 
tance. Belisarius,  sent  to  defend  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  was  successftil,  but 
soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the  conrt 
and  was  recalled,  and  Ohosroes  was  again  vic- 
torious. The  war  was  continued  for  a  series 
of  years,  chiefly  tn  the  districts  east  of  the 
Black  sea,  and  terminated  by  ilie  peace  of  562, 
by  which  the  emperor  boraid  himself  to  pay  an 
annnal  tribute  of  30,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  re- 
ceived the  cesdon  of  the  Persian  claims  upon 
Colchis  and  Lazica.  This  peace  continued  for 
t«n  years ;  but  the  conquest  of  Yemen  in  south- 
ei-n  Arabia  by  the  lieutenanffl  of  Chosroes,  who 
wrested  it  from  the  Abyssinians,  the  allies  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  incited  Justin,  the  new 
emperor,  to  collect  a  great  army  and  recom- 
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mence  hostilitios.  Ho  was  defeated,  and  the 
Persians  plundered  Syria  again.  Tiberius  ob- 
tained a  truce  of  three  years;  this  he  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  great  army,  and  in  the 
bloody  battle  fought  near  Melitene,  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  the  old  Persian  monarch  was  com- 
pletely defeated  (578).  He  died  soon  after, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas  (or 
Hormuz)  IV. — The  48  years  of  Nushirvan's 
reign  formed  the  golden  age  of  modem  Per- 
sia, in  the  history  and  poetry  of  the  East. 
Dreaded  by  his  enemies,  ne  was  revered  and 
beloved  .by  his  subjects,  who  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  victories  and  admired  his  justice; 
easily  for^ving  those  crimes  which  served  to 
confirm  his  throne,  such  as  the  murder  of  his 
two  elder  brothers,  and  the  exteiTaination  of 
their  families  and  adherents.  His  government 
was  firm,  vigorous,  and  impartial;  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  was  watched  most  scrupu- 
lously and  severely;  the  poor  were  the  par- 
ticular objects  of  attention ;  orphans  were  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense;  the  provmces 
were  often  visited  by  the  monarch ;  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Magi  was  respected;  science 
and  literature,  trade  and  agriculture  were  zeal- 
ously promoted ;  academies  and  libraries  were 
founded,  and  enriched  with  the  annals  of  the 
kit^ora,  as  well  as  with  translations  from  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  &o.,  among  which  the 
celebrated  fables  of  Pilpay  or  Bidpay,  expressly 
sent  for  to  India,  have  become  a  literary  mon- 
nment  even  in  the  West  The  wisdom  of 
Nushirvan  was  admired  by  pljilosophera  from 
Greece,  and  embassies  were  sent  to  him  from 
Africa,  India,  China,  and  Thibet.  H.  Sur- 
narned  Parviz,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Hormisdas,  who  was  deposed 
in  590,  Pi'evented  from  occupying  the  throne 
by  the  rebel  Bahram,  he  fled  to  the  Greek 
emperor  Mauritius,  entreated  his  assistance,  re- 
turned with  an  army^and  defeated  the  usurper. 
Bahram  escaped  to  Turkistan,  where  he  per- 
ished soon  after.  In  a  ti'eaty  with  Manritius 
he  rewarded  his  aid  by  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  Mesopotamia.  He  continued  in  peace  with 
Constantinople  during  that  emperor's  life,  and 
kept  a  Greek  body  guard,  so  that  Persia  was 
in  a  considerable  measure  under  Greek  influ- 
ences. His  ally  having  been  assassinated  by 
Phocas  (603),  he  took  up  arms  against  the  em- 
pire with  the  ostensible  pni-pose  of  avenging 
his  death.  A  long  war  ensued,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Greeks  were 
devastated  and  conquered,  and  which  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  Phocas,  or  by  the 
supplications  for  peace  of  Heradius.  Antioch, 
Oaesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
Egypt  with  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor,  were 
wrested  in  successive  campaigns  from  the  new 
emperor ;  his  capital,  deprived  of  its  supplies 
from  Egypt,  was  a  prey  to  famine,  and  threat- 
ened from  the  north  by  the  Avars  and  other 
barbarians.  Threatening  to  pass  the  Bosporus 
and  besiege  Constantinople,  Chosroes  proposed 
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rqccted  by  Heraclins, 
inenced.  The  military  glory,  the  piide  and 
Bplendor  of  the  Persian  monarch  had  now  at- 
tained their  zenith.  Master  of  western  Asia, 
he  oppressed  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the 
Byzantine  provinces,  and  adorned  with  the 
spoils  of  the  conquered  his  fevorite  residence, 
Daatagerd,  east  of  the  Tigris,  about  SO  m.  trom 
Ctesiphon,  the  capital.  Its  marTellous  beauty 
and  pomp  have  lieen  estolled  by  visitors  and 
poets,  and  even  grave  historians  speak  niinuto- 
ly  of  its  paradMe,  or  park,  containing  pheas- 
ants, peacochsj  ostriches,  roebucks,  and  ■wild 
goats ;  of  its  lions  and  tigers,  destine<l  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase;  of  the  9S0  elephants, 
20,000  camels,  6,000  raules  and  horses,  kept  for 
the  service  of  the  camp  and  to  carry  the  royal 
tents ;  of  the  6,000  guards  that  watched  before 
the  gates ;  of  the  12,000  slaves  and  3,000  wom- 
en subjected  to  his  caprices  or  passions ;  of  the 
piTcions  metals,  gems,  sUks,  aromatics,  in  a 
hundred  subterranean  vaults  of  the  palace;  of 
its  30,000  hangings,  40,000  columns,  and  its 
cupola  with  1,000  globes  of  gold  imitating  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
greatness  Ohosroes  was  summoned  in  a  letter 
&oni  Kecca  to  acknowledge  Mohammed  the 
prophet  of  Allah.  He  tore  the  letter  and  re- 
ieoted  the  proposal ;  upon  which  Mohammed 
IS  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Thus  will  God  tear 
his  kingdom  and  r^ect  his  supplications."  The 
first  ;^rt  of  this  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled  by 
the  victories  of  Heraclins,  who  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  campaigns  (1532-627)  reconquered  all 
the  lost  provinces  of  the  empire,  repeatedly 
defeated  Ohosroes,  advanced  to  the  Tigris,  and 
finijiy  v/oa  the  great  battle  of  Nineveh ;  after 
which  the  pusillanimous  but  proud  and  obsti- 
nate monarch  fled  with  his  favorite  wife  Sira, 
the  Shirene  of  Persifln  poetry,  and  escaped 
the  hands  of  his  enemy  only  to  be  murdered 
at  the  command  of  his  son  Siroes,  after  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  massacre  of  his  numerous 
sons,  and  suffered  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon 
(628).  Chosroes  11.  was  the  last  mighty  king 
of  the  house  of  8assan;  his  son  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  unnatural  deed  only  for  eight 
months  ;  and,  after  a  few  years  of  civil  wars, 
Perwa  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs. 

CHOTEID,  a  jr.  county  of  Montana,  border- 
ing on  British  America;  aiea,  about  12,600 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  517.  It  is  drained  by 
Milk  river,  by  the  Mssouri,  and  by  Dog, 
Judith,  Arrow,  Teton,  and  Bear's  or  Maria's 
rivers,  affluents  of  the  Missouri ;  Medicine  or 
8nn  river  forms  a  portion  of  the  8.  boundary. 
The  Bear's  Paw,  Little  Rocky,  and  Judith 
mountains  lie  wholly  or  partly  in  the  county. 
Some  'gold  has  been  found,  and  coal  is  abun- 
dant The  estimated  value  of  farm  produc- 
tions in  1870  was  $1,647,  and  of  live  stock 
$6,000.    Capital,  Fort  Benton. 

CHOIiUIS,  a  name  given  to  the  royalist  peas- 
antry of  Brittany  and  Lower  Maine,  in  France, 
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who,  following  the  esaraple  of  the  Tendeans, 
rose  in  arms  against  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment as  early  as  1791,  and  who  often,  under 
the  pretence  of  waging  war  in  the  king's  be- 
half, infested  the  roads,  pillaged  villages,  and 
committed  all  sorts  of  depredations.  The  name 
was  ultimately  extended  to  all  the  insurgents  in 
western  France.  The  rebellion  in  Lower  Maine 
had  been  prepared  by  a  number  of  contraband 
salt  makers,  among  whom  four  brothers,  named 
Cottereau,  were  conspicuous.  The  tadturnity 
of  their  grandfather  had  given  him  the  nick- 
name of  Chat-Auant  (screech-owl),  or  Chovan 
according  to  the  Bns  Breton  dialect.  This  nick- 
name had  been  transmitted  to  tlie  grandsons, 
who  were  usually  called  the  "brothersOhouan." 
Jean,  the  eldest  and  boldest  of  the  four,  had 
ouce  been  sentenced  to  deatli,  and,  having 
through  the  enti'eaties  of  his  mother  obtained 
his  pardon  from  Louis  XVI.,  had  become  an 
ardent  royalist.  His  earliest  companions  were 
a  lame  beggar  surnamed  Jamlte  SArgent  (Sil- 
ver Leg),  Tristan  THermite,  Taillefer,  Coque- 
reau,  and  a  few  otheis.  Their  first  encamp- 
ment was  estabhshed  in  an  excavation  in  the 
woods  of  Misdon ;  and  they  began  to  appear 
in  villages  where  revolutionary  opinions  pre- 
vailed, Hgainst  detachments  of  troops  and  na- 
tional guards.  The  Chouannerie,  as  these  war- 
like hands  were  soon  called,  was  not  limit- 
ed to  a  single  prorince ;  from  Lower  Maine 
it  est-ended  through  Brittany,  where  it  gained 
a  strong  foothold,  and  thence  eventually  to 
Noimandy.  The  Chonans  received  powerful 
accessions  fi'om  the  ranks  of  the  peasants,  driven 
to  rebellion  by  heavy  taxes,  by  persecution  of 
their  religion,  or  by  fear  of  being  enrolled  in 
the  army.  The  first  serious  outbreak  in  Brit- 
tany (Feb.  13,  1791)  was  occasioned  by  the  at- 
tempted removal  of  the  bishopof  Vannes,  who 
had  reftised  to  take  the  civil  oath;  the  peasants 
of  Sarzeau  came  forward  to  pivjtect  him,  but 
were  fired  upon  by  troops  of  the  line  and  na- 
tional guards.  Thenceforward  Brittany  was 
divided  into  two  camps,  the  adherents  and  the 
opponents  of  the  government.  The  military 
organization  of  the  Chouans  was  gradually 
perfected,  and  they  soon  numbered  no  less  than 
100,000  volunteers,  who  were  subsequently  dis- 
tributed into  five  distinct  corps ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency  they  generally  moved  in 
bands  of  25,  50,  and  sometimes  100  men,  acting 
independently,  but  according  to  a  common  di- 
rection. In  1703,  under  the  name  of  the  Little 
Vendue,  the  Ohouans  joined  the  great  royalist 
army.  On  this  occasion  it  was  proposed  to 
invest  one  of  the  royalist  generat  with  the 
command  of  the  Ohouans,  but  the  reply  was : 
"We  have  come  with  Jean  Chouan,  we  know 
no  one  but  him ;  we  obey  him  through  friend- 
ship i  he  must  be  our  leader ;  if  not,  we  will 
depwl."  Consequently  Oottereau  reassumed 
the  comnwind  of  his  forces,  which  he  kept  until 
July  28,  1794,  when  he  was  killed  in  an  en- 
counter with  republican  troops.  Tactics  and 
regular  evolutions  were  not  in  accordance  with 
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tlie  instinctsandliabits  of  these  partisan  bands, 
Oonseqnently,  after  the  heavy  loss  experienced 
by  the  royalist  army  near  Le  Mans,  and  espe- 
cially after  their  bloody  defeat  at  Savenay,  Dec.  ■ 
37,  1794,  the  Chouana  returned  to  their  baimts, 
and  resumed  their  gnerilla  warfare.  Detach- 
ments of  troops  were  overtaken  or  slaughtered, 
stage  coaches  were  arrested  on  the  highway, 
receivers  of  public  money  were  carried  off  and 
tortured,  and  the  chiefs  were  powerless  to  pre- 
vent these  excesses.  On  the  death  of  Oot- 
terean,  Jamhe  d'Argent  had  become  one  of  tbeir 
leaders ;  but  the  most  popular  was  Georges 
Cadoadal,  who  had  then  taken  np  his  abode  in 
Lower  Brittany,  and  w^ed  unrelenting  war 
against  ttia  republican  troops.  Some  attempt- 
ed to  bring  about  a  pacification  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  La  Mabilais ;  but  this  was  reject- 
ed by  Oadoudal  and  other  influential  Chonans. 
Even  the  disaster  of  Qniberon,  Jnly  16,  179S, 
was  unable  to  shake  their  power.  The  loss  of 
that  disaster  had  fallen  on  the  imigria  and  the 
English,  while  the  royalist  peasantry  had  suf- 
fered little.  They  not  only  kept  in  arms,  bnt 
their  chiefs  tried  to  reenforce  their  organiza- 
tJOQ  and  to  brii^  about  insurrection  in  several 
other  provinces  of  France.  Their  efforts  were 
in  some  measure  successful,  and  would  have 


put  himsebf  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  The 
oonnt  d'Artois  indeed  cruised  off  the  eoaat  of 
France  for  a  few  days  in  August,  1795,  and 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  give  a  new  impulse  to 
i-oya!iat  ardor;  but  the  disappointment  caused 
hy  his  sudden  departure  crushed  the  hopes  of 
the  most  zealous.  Some  chiefs  and  several 
bands  still  persisted,  bnt  the  great  army  of  the 
Chonans  dwindled  away,  disgusted  at  serving 
princes  by  whom  they  were  sacrificed.  The 
most  obstinate  joined  the  emiffrh  in  severd 
conspiracies.  Cadondal  was  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted in  1804,  and  the  Chouannerie  may  be 
said  to  have  died  with  him, 

CHOVGfl  (eorada  gracula,  Linn.),  a  bird  of 
the  crow  family,  sometimes  called  Cornish 
daw,  and  red-lej^d  crow.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  is  most  numerous  on  Uie  bold 
rocky  shores  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Wales, 
and  the  Hebrides  islands;  on  the  continent  it 
prefers  the  Alpine  regions.  The  plum^e  of 
the  adult  male  andfemaleishlack,  glossed  with 
puipiish  blue  and  green ;  the  legs,  feet,  and  hill 
are  red ;  the  clawa  black,  strong,  and  hooked ; 
the  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  arched  and 
tapering  to  an  acute  point,;  the  wings  are  about 
the  same  length  as  the  tail,  which  is  even, 
with  a  small  tip;  on  the  head  and  neck  the 
plumage  is  blended  and  highly  glossy.  The 
length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  ifin. ;  extent 
of  wings  34  in. ;  tiul  6J  in. ;  bill  3J  in. ;  tarsus 
3i  in. ;  weight  about  14  oz.  The  female  is 
somewhat  less  in  size,  and  has  a  shorter  bQL 
When  seen  at  a  distance,  the  chough  resembles 
the  rook,  which  it  excels  in  elegance  of  form ; 
near  at  hand,  the  red  bill  and  feet  readily  dis- 
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tinguish  it.  It  is  gr^arious  like  the  rook  and 
jackdaw,  both  of  which  it  resembles  in  its 
note  and  mode  of  flying.  Its  food  con^sts  of 
insects,  grubs,  seeds,  and  the  flesh  of  dead 
animals;  it  is  particularly  fond  of  grasshoppers 
and  cockchafers,  for  which  it  scratches  flelda 
and  rocky  places,  walking  like  the  rook.  It 
is  very  shy,  unless  in  the  breeding  season; 
its  flight  is  nigh,  irregular,  and  performed  by 
slow  motions.  It  breeds  near  the  sea  in  rooks, 
caverns,  and  ruined  towers ;  the  nest  is  com- 
posed of  sticks,  and  lined  with  wool  and  hdr ; 
the  eggs  are  generally  five  in  nmnber,  of  a  dull 
white  color  with  light  bi'own  and  aali-colored 
spots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  In  confine- 
ment the  chough  becomes  very  tame  and  do- 
cile ;  it  is  very  crafty,  hiding  its  food,  and  fre- 
quently articles  of  value  which  it  has  stolen, 
and  as  the  bird  alwaj's  selects  elevated  posi- 
tions, it  is  oitt'n  diiBuiEll.  tu  recover  them.     It 


eats  little  at  a  time  and  regurgitjitea  its  tood  like 
ruminating  quadrupeds;  even  when  full  fed,  it 
will  try  to  throw  np  a  portion  of  its  meal  in 
order  to  take  a  little  more.  It  is  capable  of 
very  strong  attachments  and  dislikes. 

CHOOLES,  John  OvcrtM,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clei^man,  born  in  Bi'istol,  Eng.,  Peb.  5, 1801, 
died  in  New  York,  Jan.  5,  1856.  His  parents 
were  membei-s  of  the  Wesleyan  connection ; 
but  he  united  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  in 
1832  became  a  student  of  divinity  in  the  Bap- 
tist college  at  Bristol.  Having  completed  hia 
theological  course,  he  emigr^d  to  America 
in  1824.  The  first  winter  after  his  arrival  in 
New  York  was  spent  in  supplying  various 
churches  in  that  city  and  vicinity.  In  the 
spring  of  1826  he  became  prmcipal  of  an  acad- 
emy at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  In  September,  1827, 
he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  second  Bap- 
tist church  in  Newport,  E.  I.  After  a  pastor- 
ate of  about  ax  years,  he  accepted  the  c'all  of 
tlie  first  Baptist  church  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
In  1837  he  became  pastor  of  the  Washington 
street  church,  Buffalo,  in  1841  of  the  Sixth 
street  Baptist  church.  New  York,  and  in  1843 
of  the  Baptist  ohuron  at  Jamaica  Plain,  near 
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Boston,  la  1847  Le  resumed  the  pastorate  of 
the  second  church  in  Kewport,  and.  in  1854 
accompanied  Mr.  VanderbUt  in  his  steam  yacht 
on  a  voyage  to  Europe.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  volumes  of  travels,  entitled  "Young 
Americans  Abroad"  and  "The  Cruise  of  the 
North  Star."  Beades  these  volumes,  he  com- 
pleted Smith's  "History  of  Mlesiona"  {2 Tola. 
4to,  1832) ;  wrote  a  continnation  of  Hinton'e 
"History  of  the  Dnit«d  States;"  and  edited 
NeaVs'  "History  of  the  Puritans,"  Forster's 
"Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Eng- 
land^" and  James's  "  Ctiurch  Members'  Guide." 
CHOCTEllJ.  I.  Angnste,  an  American  pioneer, 
bom  in  New  Orleans  in  1789,  died  in  St. 
Loois,  Feb.  24,  1829.  He  ssid  his  younger 
brother  Pierre  were  the  founders  of  the  city 
of  St  Louis,  and  their  lives  were  closely  con- 
neot«d.  n.  Plene,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  New  Orleans  in  1749,  died  in  St. 
Louis,  July  9, 1849.  In  August,  1763,  the  two 
brothers  Joined  the  expedition  of  LacIMe,  un- 
der a  commission  from  the  director  general  of 
Xonisiaiia,  to  establish  the  fnr  trade  in  the  re- 
gion west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  Au- 
gusto  was  intrusted  by  Laclfide  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ijoat.  They  reached  the  settle- 
ment of  St.  Genevieve  in  November,  being 
S'ust  three  months  ascending  the  river  from 
few  Orleans.  In  the  winter  they  selected  a 
point  61  m,  above  St.  Genevieve,  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Mississippi,  for  their  princi- 
pal post,  and  named  this  St.  Louis.  Anguste 
Chouteau  was  in  charge  of  the  party  that 
commenced  operations  here,  Feb.  15,  1764. 
Speaking  of  the  brothers  in  his  "Sketch  of  the 
Early  History  of  St.  Lonis,"  Kicollet  observes  :• 
"  These  two  young  men,  who  never  afterward 
quitted  the  country  of  Uieir  adoption,  became 
in  time  the  heads  of  numerous  femilies,  ei^oy- 
ing  the  highest  respectability,  the  comforts  of 
an  honorably  acquired  affluence,  the  fruit  of 
their  own  industry,  and  possessed  of  a  name 
which  to  this  day  (1S42),  after  a  lapse  of  70 
years,  is  still  a  passport  that  commands  safety 
and  hospitality  among  all  the  Indian  nations 
of  the  United  States,  north  and  west."  Both 
were  prominent  men,  and  ofEcers  ranking 
colonels  in  the  early  history  of  St.  Louis.  1 
Pierre,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Jan.  19, 1789,  diedthere,  Sept.  8, 1865.  He  was 
at  first  a  clerk  with  his  father  and  unde,  who 
were  then  largely  engaged  in  the  far  trade 
with  the  Indians,  but  soon  entered  intfi  business 
far  himself.  Following  the  Indians  as  they  re- 
ceded from  point  to  point,  he  at  different  times 
established  himself  at  what  are  now  St.  Jo- 
8%ph,  Kansas  City,  Belleview,  Council  Bluffs, 
Fort  PieiTe,  Fort  Berthold,  Fort  Union,  at  the 
month  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  and  Fort  Ben- 
ton, at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Missouri. 
As  early  as  1806  he  went  up  to  Dubuque  to 
trade  witli  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  ascending  and 
descending  the  rivers  in  canoes.  He  also  fol- 
lowed the  Indians  as  they  receded  up  the 
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Osage  river,  and  up  the  Mississippi  from  Keo- 
kuk to  St.  Paul,  having  ti'adii^  posts  all  along 
the  rivers.  In  1884  he  and  his  associates 
purchased  the  interest  of  John  Jacob  Astor  in 
the  American  fur  company;  and  in  1839  they 
formed  the  trading  company  wliich,  under  the 
firm  name  of  P.  Chontean,  jr.,  extended  its 
operations  southward  as  tar  as  the  Cross  Tim- 
bers in  Texas,  northward  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  northwestward  to  the  Blackfeet 
country,  monopolizing  the  fur  trade  of  the  en- 
tire region  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  and 
also  controlling  Oie  trade  with  Santa  F6  in 
New  Mexico.  This  huaness  involved  large 
transactions  in  the  eastern  cities  and  in  Eu- 
rope, Mid  for  many  years  Mr.  Chouteau  resided 
in  New  York.  In  1619  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  first  constitu- 
tion for'  the  state  of  Missouri,  but  with  this 
exception  he  never  engaged  in  pohtics, 

CHOWAIf,  a  N.  E.  county  of  North  Carolina, 
boimded  S.  by  Albemarle  sound,  and  W.  by 
Chowan  river,  a  broad  arm  of  the  sound; 
area,  about  240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,450, 
of  whom  3,369  were  colored.  It  was  one 
of  the  original  precincts  of  the  fords  pro- 
prietors under  King  Charles  IT.,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Chowan- 
okes.  The  surface  is  slightly  uneven,  and  the 
soil  generally  of  good  quality.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  9,178  bushels  of  wheat, 
137,647  of  Indian  corn,  41,130  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  1,331  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
451  horses,  637  milch  oows,  1,177  other  cattle, 
and  5,829  swine.    Capital,  Edenton. 

1»i£tIEN  (or  Cbrcstici)  DB  TSOYES,  a  French 
poet,  born  probably  at  Troyes  about  1160, 
died  near  the  close  of  the  12th  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century.  Of  his  life  lit- 
tle is  known,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  and  pfted  trouvSres  of  his 
day,  and  that  ho  acquired  gi'eat  celebrity  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
As  some  of  bis  works  were  dedicated  to  Phi- 
lippe of  Alsace,  count  of  Flanders  and  Ver- 
mandois  (1168-'91),  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  laureate  at  tliat  court.  Some  works 
written  by  others  have  been  attributed  to 
him,  while  some  of  his  genuine  works,  inclu- 
ding Triitan,  or  Del  roi  Mare  et  d'Yealt  la 
blonde,  and  the  CAetalierd  Vepee,  are  appa- 
rently lost.  His  fame  rests  upon  sis  romances, 
which  are  extant  in  French  libraries,  with  the 
esceptioa  of  Li  Toman»  dov.  chevalier  au  Lyon, 
published  by  Holland  (Hanover,  188^,  which 
served  as  a  baas  for  Harimann's  Von  Ane 
IweiTi.  His  other  works  are :  Iric  et  Entde, 
<ft  Li  conU»  SBrea  (puWished  in  Haunt's  Znt- 
echrij%fv/r  deutsehet  AlUrtkum,  Leipsic,  1865 ; 
reproduced  in  Hartmann's  Von  Aue  Sfree); 
Laneelot  du  lae  <ni  de  la  Charette,  or  Li  ro- 
mans  del  chetalier  de  la  Gharette  (continued 
by  Godeftoy  de  Laigny,  published  by  Jonck- 
bloet,  the  Hague,  1850);  Oliget,  eketaHer  de 
la  table  Tonde,  (sr  Lieontea  de  Cliget;  and,  the 
most  celebrated  of  them  all,  Peroenal  le  Gal- 
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loU,  or  Li  eontes  del  Graal  (with  continuations 
by  Gautier  de  Denet.  Gerbert,  and  Manesier). 
The  last  two  have  not  yet  (1878)  been  printed ; 
but  his  Gontet  del  roi  Guitlamtne  d^mtgleterre 
were  published  by  Mchel  in  his  Chronique» 
anglo-normamde»  (8  Tola.,  Eouen,  1840),  and 
served  as  a  basis  for  0.  Schdnhnt's  Hiatorie 
von  EMig  Wilhelm  und  eeinm  Sahnen  (Reut^ 
lingen,  1853). 

CHEISM  (Gr.  xp^l"^!  ointment),  in  the  Ro- 
man and  Greek  ehurcliea,  ointment  consecrated 
by  the  bishops,  and  used  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  ex- 
treme unction.  There  are  two  sorts  of  chrism 
used  in  the  Roman  church ;  one  made  of  olive 
oil  and  balsam,  which  is  used  tn  baptism,  con- 
firmation, and  in  conferring  orders;  the  other 
is  composed  only  of  oil,  and  is  used  in  extreme 
unction.  These  are  always  blessed  by  the 
bishop  on  Maunday  Thursday,  and  eacii  priest 
is  required  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  and  burn 
the  old  oils.  In  the  Greek  church,  besides  the 
oil  and  the  balsam,  it  is  usual  to  employ  85 
kinds  of  apices.  Tlie  Maronites  formerly  used 
balsam,  musk,  cloves,  incense,  roses,  and  other 
substances. 

CHRIST  (Gr.  j'piffTiif,  anointed),  a  title  ap- 
plied in  the  New  Testament  to  Jesus,  and  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  practice  of  consecra- 
tion by  anointing  to  the  regal,  prophetic,  and 
sacerdotal  offices.  The  practice  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  consecration  of  kings.  The  apos- 
tles designate  Jesus  by  his  official  title  much 
more  frequently  than  by  his  historical  name. 
The  reverse  is  the  practice  of  the  evangelists. 
(See  Jhsus  Ohbist.) 

CHKIST,  Fletans  vf.  Among  the  early  Ohris- 
tians,  the  aversion  to  the  fine  arts,  as  prac- 
tised by  pagan  nations,  was  so  great,  that  no 
pictorial  representation  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
ventured  upon,  except  symbolically  through 
the  signs  of  the  Iamb,  the  vfaie,  and  flsh ;  the 
Greek  term  for  fish,  Ij^Suc,  constitutes  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  following  Greek  sentence, 
significative  of  Christ's  mission,  'Iqamir^  Xpwriif 
Bern  'Tiii  Hurip,  thus  establishing  a  monogram, 
which  has  acquired  a  sacred  celebrity.  The 
earliest  artistic  effort  to  commemorate  the  life 
of  Christ  is  parabolical,  namely,  representing 
him  as  a  shepherd  among  bis  flock,  with  a 
shepherd's  flute;  also  in  search  of  the  lost 
sheep,  or  carrying  it  after  having  found  it.  In 
these  representations,  which  abounded  at  the 
time,  Christ  appears  with  the  ideal  attributes 
of  &  youth ;  also  in  some  instances  in  the  ma- 
turity of  manhood.  Accounts  have  come  down 
to  us  of  pictures  of  Christ  in  the  possesion  of 
King  Abgar  of  Edessa  and  of  St,  Veronica, 
also  of  one  ascribed  to  St.  Luke;  but  these 
accounts  are  as  little  supported  by  historical 
evidence  as  the  tradition  of  a  miraculous  pic- 
ture at  Berjtus,  and  of  a  statue  ei-eeted  to  his 
memory  by  the  woman  whom  he  had  restored 
to  health.  The  Vertmica,  also  known  as  the 
Eece  Soma,  is  s^d  to  be  the  impression  taken 
on  a  linen  cloth  which  a  woman  named  Ve- 
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ronica  offered  to  the  Saviour  to  wipe  his  face, 
while  on  his  way  to  crucifixion.  The  original 
miraculous  picture  is  s^d  to  have  been  pre- 
served in  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome  as  late 
as  about  the  year  700.  The  most  ancient  por- 
trait of  Christ  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus.  In  the  Museo 
CrutMTio  of  the  Vatican  is  another  picture  of 
the  Saviour,  also  dating  from  the  3d  century, 
worked  in  antique  mosaic,  ascribed  to  a  pagan 
artist,  and  representing  the  Savionr  as  a  phi- 
losopher. Equally  ancient  portraits  of  Christ 
are  found  in  ftie  Calistinian  and  Pontian  cata- 
combs near  Rome,  and  are  contained  in  Arin- 
ghi's  Moma  Suhterranea  N<ma,.  Here  Christ  is 
represented  with  an  oval  face,  straight  nose, 
arched  eyebrows,  and  high  forehead.  The  ex- 
pression is  solemn,  yet  tender.  The  light  brown 
hair,  parted  in  front,  deaoenda  in  long  curls 
upon  the  shoulders;  the  beard  is  rather  short 
and  unequal.  A  writer  of  the  8th  century, 
John  of  Damascus,  represents  Jesus  as  having 
been  of  impoai^  presence,  with  bushy  eye- 
brows, singularly  beautiM  eyes,  regular  nose, 
curling  hair  black  beard,  yellow  complexion, 
resembling  the  Virf^  Mary,  &c.  A  suppositi- 
tious letter,  purporting  to  nave  been  written 
by  Leutulus,  Pilate's  predecessor,  to  the  Roman 
senate,  also  represents  him  as  having  possessed 

freat  personal  beauty;  but  this  letter  is  now 
Down  to  have  been  written  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  been  based  upon  the  por- 
traits in  the  catacombs.  The  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  head  of  Christ,  which  made 
their  first  general  appearance  toward  the  end 
of  the  4th  century,  and  ■which  served  as  types 
during  the  middle  ages,  were  taken  from  the 
impressions  traceable  to  these  descriptions,  and 
which,  however  conflicting  in  details,  were  all 
ajjreed  in  the  general  attributes  of  beauty  in 
Christ's  appearance.  From  the  early  middle 
ages  down  to  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael,  we 
flnd  the  same  original  conception  guiding  the 
minds  of  artists.  Raphael's  "  Christ  in  the  Sep- 
ulchre," and  Leonardo's  in  the  "Holy  Supper," 
are  generally  considered  the  most  beautiftil 
pictures  of  Christ  extant.  Titian  also  excelled 
in  this  branch  of  sacred  art;  his  head  of  Christ 
in  the  "Tribute  Money  "in  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery is  his  best.  Among  subsequent  artists, 
Ludovico  Carracci's  heads  of  Christ  are  full  of 
expression. — See  Grimm's  Die  Sage  'nom  Ur- 
sprung  der  GhrUtusMlder  (Berlin,  1848). 

CHRISTCHtfBCH,  a  parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal botoT^h,  town,  and  parish  of  Hampshire, 
England,  30  m.  8.  W.  of  Southampton ;  pop.  of 
the  parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  15,415.  It 
is  7  m.  from  the  Christchurch  station  on  the 
Southampton  and  Dorchester  branch  of  the 
Southwestern  railway,  on  the  S.  "W.  border  of 
the  New  forest,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon 
and  Stour,  about  IJm,  above  their  mouth  in 
Chnstchurch  bay,  an  inlet  of  the  English  chan- 
nel, about  n  m.  long.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  fine  old  church  founded  in  early  Sas- 
on  tunes,  and  rebuilt  under  William  II.     In 
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Christchnrch  bay  a  douhlo  tide  occurs  cverj 
12  hours. 

CHEISI'CBITRCH,  a  town  of  New  Zealand,  the 
capitftl  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  about  7  m.  from  the  sea, 
and  about  9  m.  from  Lyttleton,  which  is  its 
port;  pop.  of  the  town  proper  in  18T1,  7,931 ; 
of  the  town  and  snbnrbs,  12,466.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Lyttleton  by  a  railway  tunnelled 
at  great  expense  through  the  Lyttleton  hills,  and 
■with  all  the  principal  towns  of  New  Zealand 
by  telegraph.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican 
bishop,  and  has  numerous  iine  buildings,  among 
others  the  college,  the  supreme  court,  the  im- 
migration Ttarracks,  and  the  banks.  It  has  also 
flourishing  manufactories. 

CHRISmN.  L  A  8.  W.  county  of  Kentucky, 
bordering  upon  Tennessee ;  area,  704  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  23,227,  of  whom  9,813  were 
colored.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small 
streams,  several  of  which  flow  for  3  or  3  m. 
through  subterranean  channels.  The  soil  in 
the  southern  and  level  part  of  the  county  is 
productive;  the  northern  part  is  hilly,  and  its 
wealth  consists  chiefly  in  forests  and  mines  of 
coal  and  iron.  The  Evansville,  Henderson,  and 
Nashville  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  242,980 
hnsbels  of  wheat,  778,633  of  Indian  com,  65,- 
577  of  oata,  2,363  tons  of  hay,  166,725  lbs.  of 
butter,  28,727  of  wool,  and  5,384.137  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  8,928  horses,  2,777  mules 
and  asses,  3,835  milch  cows,  5,004  other  cat- 
tle, 11,042  sheep,  and  26,561  swine.  There 
were  6  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  1  distillery,  2 
mannfactories  of  furniture,  and  4  of  saddlery 
and  harness.  Capital,  Hopkinsville,  II.  A 
central  county  of  Iliinoia,  bounded  N.  by  San- 
gamon river,  and  intersected  by  the  S.  fork  of 
that  stream ;  area,  675  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
20,363.  It  has  a  generally  level  surface,  di- 
versified by  timber  lands  and  fertile  prunes. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  In- 
dianapolis and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Springfleld 
and  lUinois  Southeastern  railroads,  and  the  St. 
Louis  division  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and 
Western.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
522,401  bushels  of  wheat,  1,883,389  of  Indian 
com,  883,821  of  oats,  86,161  of  potatoes,  22,- 
964  tons  of  hay,  193,673  lbs.  of  butter,  63,247 
of  wool,  21,040  of  honey,  and  31,322  gallons 
of  soi^hum  molasses.  There  were  9,239  horses, 
4,470  milch  cows,  7,991  other  cattle,  15,583 
sheep,  and  35,015  swine.  There  were  2  man- 
ufactories of  agricultural  implements,  3  of 
bricks,  B  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  sashes, 
doors,  and  blinds,  and  7  grist  mills.  Capital, 
Taylorsville.  HI.  A  8.  W.  county  of  ICssonri, 
drained  by  James  river  and  branches  of  the 
White ;  area,  500  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,707, 
of  whom  114  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
undulating  or  hilly ;  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
fertile.  ISmber  is  plentifal.  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  N.  W. 
extremity.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870 
were  56,574  bushels    of  wheat.  216.185  of 
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Indian  com,  45,260  of  oats,  and  16,132  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  There  were  2,601  horses,  1,826 
milch  cows,  2,815  other  cattle,  7,071  sheep, 
and. 14,847  swine.  Thei-e  were  8  gristmills, 
4  saw  mills,  and  3  wool-carding  factories. 
Capital,  Ozark. 

CHBlSmiN,  the  name  of  nme  kings  of  Den- 
mark. Since  1448  the  Danish  kings  (witli  the 
single  exception  of  John,  1481-1613)  have  up- 
on their  accession  to  the  throne  assumed  alter- 
nately the  names  of  Christian  and  Frederick. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  of  them. 
L  ChrisUu  !■■,  surnamed  in  his  own  counti-y 
the  Fiery,  and  in  Sweden  the  Tyrant,  son  and 
successor  of  King  John,  born  at  Nyborg,  July 
2, 1481_,  died  at  Kallnndborg,  Jan.  24, 1559.  His 
education  was  imperfect,  and  his  habits  became 
dissolute.  At  the  age  of  30  his  father  intrusted 
to  him  the  repression  of  a  rebellion  in  Nor- 
way, having  previously  placed  him  under  the 
guidance  of  the  bishop  of  Hammer.  No  sooner 
were  they  arrived  in  Norway  than  the  prince 
destroyed  the  bishop's  commisuon,  and  shut 
him  np  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  eoon  died. 
Christian  quelled  the  insurrection,  nearly  ex- 
tirpated the  Norwe^an  nobility,  and  carried 
Are  and  sword  across  the  border  into  Sweden, 
Dmingthis  expedition  he  met  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sigbrit  nilliuB,  the  hostess  of  a  petty 
inn  in  Bergen.  The  daughter,  known  only  as 
Dyvehe,  "  Idttle  Dove,"  was  of  wonderful  bean- 
ty,  and  became  Christian's  mistress.  Upon  the 
death  of  King  John  (1513),  dnring  whose 
reign  the  union  of  Cdmar  had  been  rees- 
tabhshed.  Christian  was  crowned  at  Copen- 
hagen and  at  Opslo  (now  Christiania)  in  Nor- 
way. At  the  time  of  his  other's  coronation  at 
Stockholm,  Christian  was  recognized  by  the 
Swedes  as  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne; 
but  in  the  mean  time  successful  rebellion  had 
again  partly  emancipated  Sweden  from  the 
Danish  yoke.  Christian,  being  about  to  invade 
Sweden,  married  Isabella,  sister  of  Uie  emperor 
Charles  V.  of  Germany;  but  he  Still  retained  his 
mistress  Dyveke,  whose  mother,  a  woman  of 
singular  talents,  had  already  achieved  a  com- 

Slete  ascendancy  over  his  mind.  He  invested 
er  with  the  administration  of  the  customs 
revenue,  and  with  the  collection  of  the  tolls  at 
Eisinore.  She  diminished  many  dnties  and 
taxes  in  order  to  encourage  exportation ;  and 
this  measure,  of  serious  injury  to  the  Hanse 
towns,  was  the  cause  of  their  Alliance  at  this 
juncture  with  Sweden.  Sigbrit  also  brought 
about  many  restraints  upon  tiie  nobles  and 
clergy,  especially  in  monopolies  which  they 
etrjoyed.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Christian's 
reign  Dyveke  suddenly  died,  probably  by  poi- 
son. Suspicion  fell  first  upon  members  of  the 
senate,  who  aimed  to  rid  themselves  of  the  in- 
fluence exercised  against  them  by  Sigbrit ;  but 
afterward  upon  a  young  Dane,  Torben  Ose,  the 
master  of  the  royal  household.  The  youth  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Dyveke,  and  the 
tragedy  followed,  brought  on  probably  by  the 
despair  of  the  guilty  couple.     Sigbrit,  whose 
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influence  Iiad  greatJj  incroasod,  instigated  the 
king  to  the  most  extreme  cruelties.  Mean- 
whue  great  preparation  was  made  in  Sweden 
to  resiat  the  Danish  invasion.  The  Swedish 
administrator  or  regent,  Sten  Stnr^  had  ap- 
pointed Gnstavus  TrollS  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Upsal.  The  new  primate,  still  young,  had 
QO)n^et«d  his  religions  studies  at  Rome,  and  on 
his  way  home  had  met  at  LQbeok  a  confidential 
f^nt  of  Christian,  who  had  little  difBculty  in 
obtdning  a  promise  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  the  king.  Christian  fomid  means  also  to 
gain  over  to  hie  cause,  at  least  in  appearance, 
the  papal  legate;  bnttiat  personage  disclosed 
to  the  regent  the  projects  of  Christian,  as  well 
as  the  treason  of  Trollfi  and  of  certiun  com- 
manders of  fortresses  bribed  by  the  Danes.  The 
goTernors  of  the  fortresses  were  arrested,  and 
revealed  the  plot,  which  they  said  was  direct- 
ed by  Trollfi,  who,  disregarding  a  Bommona  to 
appear  before  the  diet,  fortified  himself  in  his 
castle,  A  Danish  army,  which  had  landed  to 
relieve  Troll6,  was  attacked  by  the  regent  and 
drivenhaok.  Stnr^thenforcedthecasfleof the 
archbishop,  compelled  his  abdication,  sent  him 
a  prisoner  to  the  monastery  of  Wodstena,  and 
razed  his  castle  to  the  gronnd.  The  pope 
placed  Sweden  under  interdict.  The  regent 
and  his  followers  were  escommunicated,  and 
condemned  to  pay  to  TrollS  100,000  ducats, 
and  to  rebuild  his  castle.  The  execution  of  the 
buH  was  intrusted  to  Christian,  who  besieged 
Stockholm  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  but 
was  driven  off  by  Sturfi.  Feigning  a  wish  to 
treat,  he  obtained  from  the  recent  provisions 
for  his  fleet,  and  pnt  in  irons  six  Swedish  no- 
bles, among  them  Gnstavns  Vasa,  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  as  hostages  during  the  truce. 
These,  he  sent  word  to  Stnrfi,  should  be  put  to 
death  unless  Danish  authority  were  immedi- 
ately accepted.  The  Swedes  made  a  sharp 
attack,  but  the  wind  setting  fair.  Christian 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  with  his  prisonere 
to  Copenhagen.  Next  year  he  seized  a  quan- 
tity of  copper  belonging  to  the  papal  legate 
which  was  about  to  pass  the  stmt  at  Elsinore. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  payment  by  Charles  V. 
of  part  of  his  sister's  marriage  portion,  enabled 
him  to  resume  his  operations  against  the 
Swedes,  and  the  expedition  was  embarked  in 
January,  1530.  At  the  first  battle,  fought  at 
Bc^sund,  the  Swedish  regent  fell  mortally 
wounded.  The  Banes  advanced  by  forced 
marches  between  the  lakes  Wenner  and  Wet- 
ter, and  reached  the  forest  of  Tiwed,  the  an- 
cient rampart  of  northern  Sweden.  Here  the 
peasants  made  a  desperate  stand  against  the 
invaders,  who  however  outflanked  them,  cut 
them  to  pieces,  and  gained  the  high  road  to  the 
capital.  A  bmxinial  diet,  which  had  been  con- 
voked at  Upsal,  saw  that  resistance  was  hope- 
less, and  entered  into  a  convention  with  the 
Danes  that  Christian,  on  condition  of  a  promise 
of  general  amnesty,  should  be  crowned  king  of 
Sweden.  Christian,  who  had  remained  at  Co- 
penhagen, Mgned  the  convention  in  that  city 


March  31,  t590.  Stockholm  and  Calraai-, 
the  two  great  fortresses  of  Sweden,  still  held 
out  against  the  invaders,  and  were  defended 
each  by  a  woman.  The  widow  of  the  regent, 
Christina  &yllensyema,  refused  to  accept  the 
treaty,  and  aroused  the  burghers  of  Stockholm 
to  a  desperate  resistance,  Lilbeek  and  Dan- 
tzio  promised  her  assistance ;  and  the  peasants 
from  the  neighboring  farms  engaged  to  harass 
the  enemy  in  the  rear,  but  they  had  no  leader. 
Christina  held  out  for  four  months,  when  she 
was  compelled  to  capitulate.  Calmar  shwed 
the  same  fate,  and  in  September  Christian  was 
everywhere  acknowledged.  He  now  resolved 
upon  the  extirpation  of  his  enemies.  As  ex- 
ecutor of  the  papal  bull,  he  pretended  that  his 
promise  of  amnesty  as  king  must  not  conflict 
witli  his  duties  as  representative  of  the  supreme 
pontiff.  The  coronation  was  solemnized  m  the 
presence  of  the  Swedish  nobles  and  clergy. 
Festivities  followed  during  the  next  tliree  days, 
when  on  assembly  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace.  Chnstina  was  summoned  to  hear 
her  husband  denounced  and  reviled  by  the 
creatures  of  the  king.  His  surviving  adherents 
among  the  nobles  were  at  once  declared  and 
condemned  as  heretics.  The  city  gates  were 
closed  and  guarded.  Scaffolds  and  blocks  arose 
during  the  night  in  the  great  square.  The  first 
head  to  fall  was  that  of  the  venerable  bishop 
of  Strengnas ;  immediately  after  him  the  bishop 
of  Skara  and  13  nobles,  among  whom  was  the 
father  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  For  two  days  the 
butchery  continued,  and  dead  bodies  lay  in 
masses^n  the  streets.  The  king  at  length  per- 
mitted the  corpses  to  be  removed  to  an  emi- 
nence outside  of  the  city.  Upon  them  he  caus- 
ed the  remains  of  the  regent  and  of  his  infant 
cMld  to  be  flung;  and  then  they  were  burned. 
The  widows  and  daughters  of  the  murdered 
men  were  abandoned  to  the  soldiery.  Ciiris- 
tian  travelled  through  the  conntiy,  marking 
every  stage  of  his  jonmey  with  blood ;  whole 
families  were  estirpated.  Gustavus  Vasa  had 
now  escaped  to  Sweden,  and,  reaching  the  bor- 
ders of  Dalecarlia,  had  aronsed  the  peasants  of 
that  province.  He  issued  Irom  the  northern 
provinces  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and  went 
on  fi-om  victory  to  victory.  Christian  sum- 
moned him,  upon  pain  of  the  instant  execution 
of  his  mother,  who  was  imprisoned  with  his 
sisters  at  Copenhagen,  to  lay  down  his  arms; 
he  refused,  and  their  death  followed  shortly 
afterward  in  their  dtmgeon.  Christian  mean- 
while, leaving  the  defence  of  Sweden  to  his 
generals,  made  a  vi»t  to  his  brother-in-law, 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  solicit  the  arrears  of  his  queen's  dowry, 
and  asdstance  in  a  quarrel  with  the  duke  of 
Holstein  and  the  Hanse  towns.  He  wos  received 
at  Brussels  with  great  magnificence,  but  ob- 
tained little  or  no  satisfaction  in  his  suit.  His 
dominions  now  were  everywhere  distracted. 
SlaghOet,  the  king's  confessor,  had  meanwhile 
been  made  archbishop  of  Lnnd;  and  there 
now  arrived  a  papal  nuncio  demanding  expla- 
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Dation  of  tlie  dentha  of  prtlntes  and  others  in 
Sweden.  The  king  accuaed  his  nnhoppj  con- 
fessor as  tie  cause  of  the  executions.  Skig- 
hOck  was  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  burned  at 
the  stake,  while  the  nuncio  pronounced  the 
king  innocent  of  dl  sin.  A  second,  legate,  how- 
ever, insisted  upon  the  deposition  of  Troll6. 
Aboat  the  same  period  two  legislative  measures, 
wise  in  themselves,  but  which  struck  at  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  aristocracy,  precipitated  the  fail  of 
Christian.  He  pablished  &  decree  which  for- 
bade the  sale  of  serfs.  A  second  decree  affect- 
ed property  in  wrecks ;  everything  cast  on  shore 
by  the  waves  had  at  one  time  been  royal  prop- 
erty; but  the  barons  had  lately  usurped  this 
right,  and  now  it  was  decreed  that  the  waifs 
should  be  delivered  to  the  king's  bailiffs,  to  bo 
by  them  returned  to  the  shipwrecked  mariners 
within  the  space  of  one  year.  Failing  this,  the 
property  was  to  he  sold,  two  thirds  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  the  king,  and  the  renmnder  to  the 
ohnroh.  One  year  after  the  sacrifice  of  Slag- 
h3ck.  Christian  received  mysteriously  the  first 
announcement  of  his  impending  fail.  A  glove 
containing  a  letter  from  a  number  of  nobles  and 
priests  was  left  in  his  tent  during  the  night. 
The  king  had  taken  the  field  agdnet  a  Lllbeck 
army  invading  Seeland  and  Scania.  A 
conspiracy  of  Jutland  clergr  and  nobles 
now  disclosed  to  him,  and  tlie  letter  contained 
tiheir  renunciatjou  of  allegiance,  and  announced 
that  they  were  about  to  offer  tlie  crown  to 
Fredericlf,  duke  of  Holatein,  who  accepted  the 
invitation.  Christian  sent  an  envoy  to  the  re- 
bellions barons,  acknowledging  his  errprs,  and 
prajnng  them  to  accept  again  their  repentant 
sovereign.  TTia  offers  were  rqected,  and  he 
hnrried  to  Copenhagen,  and  wandered  a' 
the  streets,  imploring  the  people  to  save  him 
from  his  enemies.  Seeland  and  Scania  swore 
alleg^ce  anew,  and  Christian  might  yet  have 
saved  his  crown.  But  the  weakness  which  he 
continued  to  exhibit  coat  him  every  tmstwor- 
thy  friend,  and,  collecting  some  20  ships,  he 
embarked  with  his  family,  carrying  off  the  pub- 
lic records,  the  crown  Jewels,  and  all  the  treas- 
ures within  his  grasp.  Sigbrit,  who  durst  no 
longer  show  herself,  was  carried  on  board  secret- 
ly in  a  clothes  chest.  The  king,  his  wife  chil 
dren,  and  a  few  faithM  servants  followed  a  d 
the  fleet  sailed  from  the  harbor.  This  event 
which  occurred  in  April,  1628,  ended  for  ever 
the  famous  Oalmar  union,  after  a  period  of  136 
years.  In  Denmark  the  flight  of  Ohr  st  an 
was  a  serious  calamity  to  the  people  H  s 
municipal  regulations,  due  to  the  woman  S  g 
brit,  no  doubt  were  escellent  and  original 
Advocates  were  admitted  to  courts  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  accused,  and  to  appeal  f^om 
the  tribunals  to  the  crown.  He  reformed  and 
regulated  the  customs  tariff  and  taxes.  He 
established  inns  and  post  offices  for  the  first 
time  in  Denmarlt.  The  poor  of  Denmark  de- 
plored the  loss  of  the  king  who  is  known  in 
history  as  a  remorseless  tyrant.  On  quitting 
the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,    Christianas  fleet 


dispersed  by  a  violent  storm.  After  hav- 
ing been  nearly  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Norway,  he  at  length  reached  Antwerp  in 
safety.  He  found  means  to  invade  Holstein 
with  10,000  men,  but  was  again  compelled  to 
flee.  In  1531  he  sailed  agfdn  at  the  head  of 
12,000  men  1  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  but  he 
landed  in  Norway,  where  the  new  king  of 
Denmark,  Frederick,  was  hated.  The  Norwe- 
gian bishops  and  nobles  declared  for  Christian, 
and  on  Nov.  30,  1531,  he  was  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged king.  The  common  danger  mean- 
while brought  about  peace  between  Frederick 
and  Gnstavus  Tasa.  A  treaty  tor  mutual  de- 
fence was  concluded,  and  a  Swedish  army 
entered  Norway.  Christian's  fate  was  soon 
decided.  His  ships  were  burned,  his  troops 
mutinied  from  hunger  and  want,  and  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Danish  ad- 
miral, stipulating  for  a  'safe  conduct  to  Den- 
mark, in  order  Miat  he  might  confer  person- 
allj;  with  hie  uncle  King  Frederick.  If  no 
amicable  compromise  of  their  differences 
should  be  arrived  at,  it  was  understood  that 
he  should  be  free  to  quit  the  kingdom,  Fred- 
erick was  not  permitted  to  ratify  the  agi'ee- 
ment,  but  was  compelled  to  declare  that  the 
admiral  hod  exceeded  his  powers.  So  hitter 
was  the  hatred  of  the  Danish  nobles  against 
their  late  king,  that  Frederick  was  obliged  to 
give  them  a  written  aaanrance  thnt  Christian 
should  be  kept  in  peiipetual  imprisonment. 
The  document  contwning  the  pledge  was  for- 
mally committed  to  the  custody  of  eight  bar- 
ons; and  the  condemned  king  entered  upon 
27  years  of  retribution.  He  was  first  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  Sonderhnrg,  in  the  island  of 
Alsen.  Here  he  was  placed  in  a  vaulted 
apartment  of  which  all  the  windows  were 
walled  up,  one  little  aperture  near  the  ceiling 
alone  excepted  for  air  and  light,  and  through 
which  to  receive  his  food.  In  this  dismal  dun- 
geon, with  a  Norwegian  dwarf  who  «as  given 
him  for  a  companion,  he  passed  17  years,  the 
first  12  without  any  alleviation  whatever  of 
his  misery.  A  stone  table  remains  in.  the  cas- 
lje,  around  the  edge  of  which  is  stUl  shown  a 
line  of  indentatJon,  worn  it  is  swd  by  the  hand 
of  Christian,  whose  sole  exercise  and  pastime 
n  th  3  narrow  abode  conasted  in  walking 
around  the  table,  with  his  hand  resting  on  it. 
Still  another  war  was  waged  for  his  liberation, 
but  w  thout  success.  In  1544,  at  the  interees- 
a  on  f  the  emperor  his  brother-in-law,  the 
ngors  of  Lis  imprisonment  were  somewhat 
m  tigated ;  and  at  length,  upon  the  renuncia- 
tion ot  all  his  pretensions  in  1049,  he  was 
lemo  ed  to  the  castle  of  Kallundborg  in  See- 
land on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Belt,  and  made 
comfo  table,  with  a  fixed  income,  and  vnitli 
permission  occasionally  to  hunt  in  the  adjoin- 
ing forest.  But  calamity  had  worked  upon  his 
mind,  and  attacks  of  despondency  became  of 
frequent  occurrence.  These  were  made  vio- 
lent by  immoderate  nse  of  wine,  and  at  Kal- 
lundborg his  malady  often  assumed  the  charao- 
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ter  of  iDsanity  until  he  died.  He  had  had  three 
children.  John,  the  eldest,  was  educated  un- 
der Charles  V.,  but  died  at  Ratishon  on  the 
day  his  father  was  impriaoned  at  Sonderburg. 
A  daoghter,  Dorothea,  was  married  to  the 
elector  palatine,  Frederick  11. ;  aad  Christina 
first  to  Francis  Sforza,  and  subseq^uentlj  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine.  Il>  Ohrlstliin  IV.,  born  in 
the  palace  of  Fi-edriksborg,  April  12,  1577, 
died  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  23,  1648.  His  fa- 
ther, Frederick  II.,  died  April  4, 1588.  Under 
tlie  direction  of  his  mother,  Sophia  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  the  senatorial  coancil  uf  noblemen, 
which  latter  nsnrped  the  regency  during  his 
minority,  he  became  proficient  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  mathematics,  and  es^dally  in 
naval  sciences.  After  the  declaration  of  his 
miyorlty  asduke  in  Schleswig-Hol3teininlo93, 
and  as  king  in  Denmark  and  Norway  in 
1698,  and  his  coronation  in  the  latter  year,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  promotion  of  reforms 
in  Norway,  which  country  he  had  previous- 
ly visited,  and  where  he  snbseqnently  found- 
ed Ohi-istiania,  the  capital,  and  Ohristiansand. 
Russia  and  Sweden  claimii^  sovereignty  over 
the  Norwegian  portion  of  North  Lapland, 
Christian  made  in  1599  a  naval  demonstration 
against  the  former  power,  and  considerably  in- 
creased his  armaments.  Bnt  peace  was  not 
disturbed  till  Mil,  when  Charles  IX.  of  Swe- 
den, who  hod  arrogated  to  himself  the  title 
of  king  of  Lapland, -and  who  was  jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  Denmark  on  the 
Baltic,  attempted  to  exclude  the  Danish  ship- 

Eing  from  tlie  coasts  of  Livonia  and  Oour- 
mo,  fortified  the  town  of  Gothenburg,  and 
perpetrated  other  acts  of  defiance  which  led 
Christian  to  engage  in  hostilities.  He  imme- 
diately occupied  the  island  of  Oland  and  the 
citadel  of  Calmar,  whence  the  name  war  of 
Oalmar;  captnred  other  Swedish  strongholds, 
and  destroyed  Gothenburg.  Gnstavus  Adol- 
phus,  who  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  throne 
after  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  in  1011,  oon- 
clnded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Christian  at 
Siorod  in  1613,  throngh  the  mediation  of 
James  I,  of  England,  who  had  marned  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  sister  of  Chns- 
tian.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  Swedish 
sovereign  relinquished  the  title  of  king  ot 
Lapland,  recognized  the  freedom  of  navigation 
of  the  Baltic,  and  paid  1,000,000  ris  dollars 
for  regaming  the  territory  taken  by  Oliris- 
tian,  who  waived  the  claims  which  he  had 
occasionally  asserted  to  the  Swedish  crown 
Christian  now  devoted  himself  more  than  ever 
before  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  extended  and 
embellished  Copenhagen,  reorganized  the  uni- 
versity, increased  the  number  of  churches  and 
palac^  established  an  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  free  school  for  poor  students,  gymna- 
sia, and  hhraries,  and  founded  an  academy  at 
SorO  for  young  noblemen,  with  eminent  for- 
eign professors,  to  check  the  practice  of  study- 
ing abroad.  Displaying  the  same  energy  in 
promoting  commerce  and  enterprise,  he  opened 


the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  where  the  first 
Danish  settlement  at  Tranquebar  was  found- 
ed by  a  trading  company  under  his  auspices. 
He  stimulated  geographical  explorations  by 
sending  out  a  number  of  expeditions  for  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  between  North  Amer- 
ica and  Asia,  which  paved  the  way  for  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  settlements  in  Greenland. 
Among  the  new  towns  founded  by  him  was 
GIQckstadt,  as  capital  of  Holstein,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Elbe,  whence  arose  the  name  of 
the  Holstein-GliickBtadt  dynasty,  to  distinguish 
it  ii-om  that  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  As  duke  of 
Holstein,  and  to  tliat  extent  a  sovereign  Ger- 
man prince,  and  owing  to  his  high  renown, 
he  was  selected  in  1625,  daring  the  thirty  years' 
war,  as  chief  of  the  Protestant  armies,  and 
personally  assumed  command  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony.  He  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Stade 
with  25,000  Danes,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  Ei^- 
Ush,  and  was  reSniorced  by  7,000  troops  from 
the  circle.  He  was  defeated,  Ai^.  27, 1626,  by 
the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  Bavarian  gen- 
eral Tilly  at  Lutter,  near  Wolfenbuttel,  and  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  Stade,  wliere  he  was 
joined  by  6,000  British  troops  and  by  a  small 
corps  of  French.  But  he  was  forced  to  retreat 
before  Wallenstein,  who  had  made  a  junction 
with  Tilly ;  and  the  imperialists  invaded  Hol- 
stein and  Jntland.  The  dnke  Frederick  III. 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  Christian's  nephew  and 
vassal,  betrayed  Denmark  by  making  a  separate 
treaty  with  Wallenstein  in  1 627,  surrendering  to 
him  the  national  fortresses;  while  the  foreign 
occn^tion  created  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  the 
duchies,  which  became  a  sourc*  of  disturbance 
and  contention.  Supported  by  Austrian  and 
Spanish  forces,  Wallenstein  occupied  the  ports 
of  Eostook,  Wismar,  and  other  places  on  the 
Baltic ;  but  Christian  inflicted  severe  losses  on 
him  at  Stralsund,  and  forced  him  to  rdse  the 
siege  of  that  city.  Peace  was  finally  conclud- 
ed at  Liibeok  in  May,  1629,  Denmark  recover- 
ing Sohleswig-Holstein  and  Jutland,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  these  territories,  renouncii^ 
all  interference  in  German  afflilrs.  Her  ailies, 
especially  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  were  strip- 
ped of  all  their  possessions;  and  except  for  the 
influence  of  France,  Christian  himself  would 
have  been  doomed  to  great  humiliations, 
Bareir  recovered  from  these  calamities,  hut 
nothmg  daunted.  Christian  in  1680  chastised 
the  citizens  of  Hamburg,  who  had  disputed  the 
Danish  supremacy  of  the  Elbe,  by  destroying 
3u  of  their  men-of-war,  and  imposing  upon 
tliem  the  payment  of  dues  for  each  vessel  pass- 
ing GIQckstadt,  and  at  a  later  period  demand- 
ing an  indemnity  of  nearly  300,000  rix  dollars. 
The  senate,  oonsisting  of  the  nobles,  continued 
in  the  mean  while  to  thwart  the  attempts  of 
Christian  to  protect  the  national  interests  on 
the  Baltic  ngmnst  encroachments  by  foreign 
powers.  Sweden  availed  herself  of  this  state 
of  things  to  form  a  coalition  with  Holland 
against  Denmark,  and  Christian  made  a  secret' 
alliance    with    the   emperor    Ferdinand  IIL 
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against  Sweden.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Swedish  chancellor  OxenstierD,  Holstein  was 
invaded  by  Swedish  forces  in  1643,  the  dute 
of  Holstein-Gottorp  once  more  betraying  his 
liege  lord  by  placing  the  enemy  in  full  possession 
of  the  territory,  bt  a  naval  action  oti'  the  isl- 
and of  Femern,  near  Kiel,  known  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Kolberg  heath,  Ohrislian  was  severely 
wounded  and  lost  an  eye.  His  heroism,  com- 
memorated in  a  famous  national  ballad,  great- 
ly enhanced  his  personal  popularity ;  but  the 
war  ended  disastrously,  chiofly  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Danish  senate  to  its  contin- 
uation, and  the  king  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Bromsebro 
(Aug.  13, 1845),  ceding  the  Norwe^an  districts 
of  JemtJand  and  Helgoland,  the  islands  of  Goth- 
land and  Osel,  and  other  territory  to  Sweden, 
including  the  occupation  for  30  years  of  Hal- 
land,  and  releasing  Sweden  from  the  8ound 
andBeltdues,  while  these  were  at  once  reduced 
tor  the  Dutch  to  the  rate  fixed  at  a  later  period 
for  friendly  maritime  powers.  In  addition  to 
these  disasters.  Christian  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Hoistein-Uottorp ; 
these  dissensions  paving  the  way  for  intermi- 
nable future  cont^ts  in  regard  to  the  interior 
and  esterior  relations  of  the  dnehiea.  These 
reverses  preyed  at  length  upon  the  king;  and 
the  premature  death  of  his  son  CShristian,  the 
presumptive  heir  to  (lie  throne,  was  an  addi- 
tjonal  source  of  sadness,  and  accelerated  his 
own  death.  Of  a  m^estio  and  noble  pres- 
ence. Christian  had  endeared  himself  to  his 
subjects  by  his  love  of  justice  and  humanity, 
by  nis  efforts  for  intellectual  and  general  im- 
provement, and  by  his  gallantry  and  inde- 
fatigable patriotic  labors;  and  his  portrait  is 
stilt  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  peasants  as 
weU  as  of  the  higher  classes.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Frederick  III. — ^His  queen, 
the  princess  Anne  Catharine  of  Brandenbui^, 
died  in  1613 ;  and  in  1615  he  contracted  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Munfc, 
a  Danish  nobleman,  whom  he  repudiated  in 
1630.  She  had  borne  him  many  daughters, 
who  married  noblemen  and  aenatoi-s.  Promi- 
nent among  them,  by  her  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, was  I^NOBB  Cbbibtina,  countess 
of  Schlesw^-Holstein  (bom  July  10, 1631,  died 
about  1698).  She  married  in  1686  Count  Cor- 
fitz-Uhlfeld,  the  son  of  a  Danish  high  chancel- 
lor. He  became  in  1643  mtijor-domo,  but  after 
being  suspected  of  conspiring  against  the  life 
of  the  king,  and  in cuiTing.  general  odium,  he 
left  Denmark  in  disgrace.  Intriguing  in  Swe- 
den against  his  country,  but  distrusted,  he  fled 
to  Flanders,  where  he  continued  to  conspire 
against  Denmark.  He  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  contumacy,  July  24,  1663.  He  escaped  to 
Basel,  but  was  accidentally  drowned  while 
crossing  the  Khiue,  Feb.  30,  1664.  His  wife 
repaired  to  England,  where  the  government 
aeoretiy  surrendered  her  to  Denmark,  and  she 
was  imprisoned  in  Copenhagen  more  than  20 
years.    Her  memoirs,  partly  autobiographical, 
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revealing  the  ii\iustice  practised  on  her,  and 
her  sufferings,  translatecl  into  English  by  F.  E. 
Bennett,  were  pubbsbed  in  London  in  1873. 
lU.  Christian  VIL,  bom  Jan.  29,  1749,  died 
March  13,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick 
V.  and  Louisa,  daughter  of  Geot^e  II.  of  Eng- 
land. He  succeeded  his  father  Jan.  13.  1766, 
and  soon  after  married  his  cousin  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda, sister  of  George  IH.  of  England.  A  year 
after  his  marriage  he  act  out  to  travel  abroad, 
leaving  his  young  wife  at  home,  and  visited 
Holland,  Germany,  Franco,  and  England.  In 
1769  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and  found  the 
atfairs  of  his  kingdom  deranged,  the  finances 
low,  and  commerce  failing ;  but,  incapable  of 
attention  to  buaness,  he  abandoned  the  direc- 
tion of  his  government  to  unworthy  favorites. 
At  first  he  appeared  desirous  of  confiding  chief- 
ly in  his  latefatlier'sminister  Bemstorff,  whom 
he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count.  A  young 
noble  named  Holcke  at  this  time,  however,  en- 
joyed the  greatest  share  of  his  confidence,  to- 
gether with  a  physician,  Struensee,  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  travels.  The  queen, 
regarding  Holcke  as  her  enemy,  encouraged 
Struensee  to  supplant  him  in  the  royal  confi- 
dence. By  his  aid  the  queen  succeeded  in  re- 
covering her  husband's  favor,  and  at  length 
procured  the  banishment  from  court  of  HOlk 
and  his  eq^ually  obnoxious  sister.  Meantime 
the  queen  dowagor,  stepmother  of  the  king 
(Juliana  Maria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-WoIfenbQttel),  had  begun  to  intrigue  in 
behalf  of  the  intarests  of  her  son,  the  king's 
half  brother;  and  upon  the  birth  of  a  crown 
prince  (afterward  Frederick  VI.)  the  breach 
between  the  queen  and  her  stepmother  was 
ho))elessly  widened.  The  king  gave  daily  proof 
of  increaMng  folly  and  unworthiness.  Bem- 
storff was  dismissed ;  the  council  of  state,  the 
last  surviving  check  upon  the  royal  authority, 
was  suppressed ;  and  Struensee,  possessing  a 
gi-eaf«r  ascendancy  over  the  king  than  any  pre- 
ceding favorite,  mled  Denmark  with  an  iron 
hand.  He  was  ennobled,  and  empowered  to 
issue  his  master's  verbal  orders  in  writing  with- 
out the  royal  signature.  Many  of  his  measures 
were  wise  and  just,  but  his  power  was  at 
length  exercised  imprudently.  The  nobles 
were  already  esasperated  by  his  decrees  against 
their  privileges ;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain 
greater  popularity,  had  a  contrary  effect,  as 
his  enemies  thus  obtained  means  of  exposing 
and  vilifying  his  ambitious  proceedings.  On 
Jan.  16,  1772,  the  machinations  of  the  queen 
dowager  were  crowned  with  success.  Stru- 
ensee and  the  queen  were  arrested  on  a  war- 
rant forced  from  the  king  tor  a  pretended 
conspiracy,  the  former  beheaded,  and  the  lat- 
ter sent  into  exile.  (See  Caeolinb  Matiida,) 
The  queen  dowager  now  governed  the  king- 
dom for  many  years  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
whose  mind  sunk  beneath  these  alarms  and 
agitations.  Disease  brought  on  by  intemper- 
<  ate  indulgences  had  early  undermined  his  men- 
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tal  health,  and  his  further  reign  was  but  nom- 
inal. In  1784  liis  son  Frederick,  supported  by 
the  nobles,  succceeded  in  subverting  the  pow- 
er of  the  qneen  dowager,  and  became  in  fact 
Bole  regent  of  Denmark.  In  1807,  on  the  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen  by  Lord  Oatheart, 
Christian  VII.  was  conveyed  to  Rendsburg  in 
Holstein,  where  he  died.  IV.  ChiMui  VIII., 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  Sept.  18,  1788, 
died  Jan.  20,  1848.  lie  was  governor  of  Nor- 
way when  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Kiel,  coding 
that  country  to  Sweden,  was  repndtated  by  the 
Norwegians  (Jan.  38,  1814),  Christian  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence, assembled  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
convened  a  diet  at  Eidswold  (April  10,  1814), 
where  a  constitution  was  signed  (May  IT),  and 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Norway  under  the  title 
of  Christian  I.  (May  29).  But,  unable  to  main- 
tain his  position  gainst  the  oldms  of  Sweden, 
which  were  supported  by  the  allied  powers 
of  Europe,  he  was  compelled  to  condnde  a 
truce  at  Moss  (Aug.  14),  and  to  relinquish  the 
Norwegian  crown  (Oct.  10).  He  now  devoted 
himEelf  to  artisUc  and  scientific  researches, 
and  in  1833  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Copenhagen  academy  of  fine  arts.  On  the 
death  of  Frederick  VI.  (Dec,  8,  1839),  he  as- 
cended the  Danish  throne,  and  was  crowned 
under  the  name  of  Christian  VIII.  (June  30, 
1840).  The  Danish  liberals,  who  had  already 
yearned  for  reforms  nnder  Frederick  VI.,  now 
became  clamorous  and  demanded  a  liberal  con- 
stitution and  the  settlement  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  qneation.  The  kmg,  although  at  first 
reluctant  to  yield,  eventually  issued  a  letter 
(July  8,  1846)  in  which  he  declared  Schleswig 
and  part  of  Hoistein  indissolnbly  united  with 
Denmark.  TJie  serious  complications,  howev- 
er, whicli  arose  out  of  this  question,  could  not 
be  settled  by  the  king,  who  died  shortly  before 
the  ontbretjc  of  the  revolntion  of  Febmary, 
1848,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Fred- 
erick VII.,  who  died  in  1863,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  OnBiariAN  15.,  son  of  Frederick,  duke 
of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlUckstadt, 
bom  April  8,  1818.  The  second  son  of  Chris- 
tian IX.  was  made  king  of  Greece  in  18B3  as 
George  I.  His  daughter  Alexandra  liecame  in 
the  same  year  the  wife  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Her  sister  Dagmar  was  betrothed  to  the  crown 
prince  of  Eussia,  who  died  in  1865 ;  and  in  1866 
she  manied  his  brother  Alexander,  the  present 
crown  prince.  Another  daughter,  Thyra,WHS 
betrothed  in  1873  to  Prince  Arthur  of  England. 
(MtlSniV,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  born  at  the 
beginning  of  the  12tJi  century,  died  in  1183. 
He  is  ohiefiy  celebrated  for  his  military  ex- 
ploits nnder  Frederick  Barbaroasa,  for  whom  he 
opened  the  way  to  Italy  in  1161.  On  May  30, 
1167,  he  defeated  with  a  small  hand  of  1,000 
Germans  a  much  superior  Roman  force  near 
Tusculum,  and  seized  Civitd  Vecchia.  After 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Rome,  Aug. 
1  of  the  same  year,  Arci bishop  Christian's  task 
was  to  subdi'Q  Tuscany  and   the  Romagna. 
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The  town  of  Pisa,  which  rebelled  against  his 
authority,  was  deprived  by  him  of  all  its  privi- 
leges and  put  under  interdict.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1174  ho  besiegedAncona  by  land,  while 
the  Venetians  blockaded  it  by  sea.  Peace  was 
established  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
Aug.  1,1177;  butthe  archbishop,  carried  away 
by  his  desire  to  subdue  the  only  party  which 
still  held  out  against  the  emperor,  and  which 
had  its  headquarters  at  Viterbo,  continued  the 
war,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lead- 
er of  that  party,  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who 
detained  the  warlike  prelate  in  the  prisons 
of  Acquapendente  till  1181,  when  he  was  ran- 
somed. Hardly  had  he  recovered  his  liberty 
when  he  again  took  np  the  sword,  and  fell  in 
battle  endeavoring  to  rescue  Pope  Lucius  III. 
from  the  attacks  of  hostile  Roman  armies. 

CIDUSTUNU.  L  A  province  of  Norway, 
bonnded  E.  by  Sweden,  and  8.  by  the  Skager 
Rack;  area,  11,000  sq.m.;  pop.  about 500,000. 
It  is  covered  with  mountains,  contains  the 
MjOsen,  Famund,  Tjrl,  and  other  lakes,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Drammen,  Glommen,  and 
numerous  other  rivers.  Limited  quantities  of 
cereals  are  produced  in  the  small  valleys,  and 
cattle  and  horses  abonnd.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions include  iron,  copper,  and  silver.  The 
principal  article  of  trade  is  timber.  The 
province  was  formerly  known  as  Aggerhuns, 
the  present  designation  of  a  district.  II.  A 
seaport  of  Norway,  capital  of  the  province  and 
of  the  kingdom,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  fiord, 
in  lat.  eg"  55'  20"  N.,  Ion.  10°  44'  45"  E.,  260 
ra.  TV.  N.  W.  of  Stockliohn;  pop.  in  1870, 66,657. 
The  fiord  of  Christiania,  an  arm  of  the  Skager 
Rack,  extends  inland  about  75  m.  The  streets 
are  broad,  the  houses  chiefly  of  brick  stuccoed. 
The  new  palace,  Oscar's  hall,  oceupyii^  a  fine 
site  a  short  distance  beyond  the  city  limits,  was 
completed  during  the  reign  of  the  late  king 
Charles  5V.  T^e  university  was  founded  in 
1811 ;  the  nnmber  of  students  is  between  ?00 
and  800;  the  libi'ary  oontdned  in  1871  more 
than  150,000  volnmes ;  and  there  are  belonging 
to  the  institution  museums  of  mineralogy,  zool- 
ogy, northern  antiquities,  and  botany,  and  an 
observatory.  There  are  high  schools,  a  school 
of  drawing  for  workmen,  and  a  normal  school 
forteachers;  several  learned  societies;  commer- 
cial, naval,  and  military  schools ;  an  art  union, 
and  gallery  of  paintings  of  native  artists;  a  na- 
tional gallery  with  several  treasures  of  art,  and 
a  theatre.  Among  the  principal  public  build- 
ings are  a  cathedral,  four  churches,  a  council 
house,  exchange,  military  hospital,  and  two 
orphan  asylums.  The  new  lunatic  asylum  oc- 
cupies a  large  building,  and  is  arranged  on  the 
best  modern  principles.  Among  the  charita- 
ble institntions  is  one  for  vagrant  and  homeless 
girls  called  the  Eugenia  institute.  At  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  &e  town,  occupying  a  slight 
elevation,  and  commanding  the  harbor,  is  the 
ancient  castle  of  Aggerhuus,  in  which  are  pre- 
served the  national  archives  and  regalia.  The 
ramparts  which  formerly  surrounded  the  town 
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have  been  converted  sioce  the  peace  of  1816 
into  pubhc  promenades  and  gardens.  The 
prosperity  of  Cliristifmia  dates  from  the  peace 
of  1814,  ance  which  time  its  population  has 
more  than  quadrupled.  A  railway  from  Ohris- 
tiania  to  Lake  Mjosen,  bringing  some  of  the 
most  popnlons  and  productive  parte  of  the  in- 
terior mto  direct  intercom-se  with  the  sea,  has 
heen  in  operation  since  1840,  and  an  electric 
telegraph  communication  with  London  since 
June,  1856.  The  mannfactnres  ai-e  inconsider- 
able, conristing  mainly  of  hardware,  glass,  wool- 
lens, cotton,  cordage,  tobacco,  and  corks.  Tlie 
exports  in  1811  amounted  to  $2,608,442,  of 
which  lumber,  oats,  and  cotton  yarn  were  the 
principal  articles.  The  imports  were  $96,460,- 
293,  of  which  cotton,  rye  and  bai'ley,  coffee, 
wooDen  goods,  sugar,  coal,  pork,  and  tobacco 
were  the  principal  articles.  The  entries  into 
the  x>ort  were  3S4  steamers,  of  86,782  tons,  and 
1  330  sailing  vessels  of  1T6  121  tons— Thenu 
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cleus  of  Chnstnmi  wis  the  ani,ient  town  of 
Opslo  east  of  the  preient  city  tounded  in  the 
11th  century  In  the  b^mnmg  of  the  14th 
century  the  fortress  of  A^erhuus  tlie  first 
buddmg  within  what  is  now  the  city  proper 
waserected  In  1523  and  again m  1507  Opslo 
wa  burned  bv  the  Swedes  It  was  again 
burned  id  1624  when  Kmg  Christian  IV 
founded  a  town  around  the  fortress  ot  Agger 
huus,  to  which  the  mhabitants  of  Opilo  soon 
removed  A  w  all  with  bastions  was  afterward 
built.  In  1630  and  t^iniu  1664  half  of  the 
inhabitants  died  of  the  plague.  The  great 
London  fire  of  1666  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
trade  of  Christiania,  by  creadng  a  demand  for 
Norw^an  lumber.  In  1716  the  Swedes  took 
possession  of  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  in 
MX  weeks,  after  which  the  fortress  was  much 
strengthened.  In  1858  a  fire  took  place  in 
which  60  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
were  burned,  and  1,000  people  rendered  house- 
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less,  the  iosg  being  estimated  at  $1,100,000, 
Since  that  time  a  great  improvement  has  tkken 
place  in  the  architecture  of  the  dweilinga,  many 
of  which  are  of  large  dimensions.  The  Ohria- 
tiania  IntelUgenU^eAUr,  founded  in  1768,  is 
the  oldest  Norwegian  newspaper. 

CHBISTUIVITT,  tbat  system  of  religion  of 
which  Christ  ia  the  founder.  "What  was  ac- 
complished by  his  Spirit  through  the  apostles 
and  others  is  to  he  referred  to  him  no  less  than 
that  which  was  performed  by  bis  own  direct 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  immediate 
ffas  the  infinite  love  of  God,  embody- 
ingitself  in  Christ  and  working  out  redemption 
for  men.  Considered  as  an  act  making  pro- 
vision for  the  restoration  of  men,  it  was  the 
manifestation  of  a  divine  and  perfect  being  in 
human  flesh,  a  coudesconsiou  to  our  condition 
in  order  to  exhibit  a  life  of  sinless  perfection 
and  of  complete  setf-sacrifice,  as  the  means  of 
liberating  from  the  power  and  curse  of  sin  all 
who  should  willmgly 
enter  mto  his  s\  int  and 
adopt  hia  pnnciplea  of 
Ktion  In  its  essential 
nature  it  iB  neither  a 
system  of  doetrmea  nor 
a  collection  of  histoncal 
f  iCts,  nor  a  code  ol  moi 
als  nor  a  body  of  reli 
gious  observance  It  is 
uU  this  and  much  m(  re 
It  IS  a  new  bom  heav 
enly  lite  emunatin„ 
Irom  Clin  t  conformed 
t  his  example  and  to 
all  truth  enibra*,inn 
all  virtue  mtimately 
llended  with  natnie 
and  hibtory  and  mam 
feating  itself  m  acts  of 
homafcc  to  Cod  anl 
of  loie  to  men  ITie 
£,erm  of  all  its  ptsi 
ti\cprincii  teswascon 
character  and  life  of 
Chnst  The  complete  development  of  this 
ind  its  application  to  all  the  relations  of 
lite  would  constitute  prietical  Clinstianity  as 
it  was  designed  to  b  and  as  it  mil  he  when 
it  shall  be  ccnformed  to  its  ideal  standard 
Christianity  m  such  a  sense  reieaU  itselt  in 
every  phase  of  humanity  whether  individual 
or  bocial  It  reaches  further  and  comprehend 
more  than  the  chnrch  The  lattei  dges  mt 
emtracethe  state  but  is  rather  its  counterpart 
The  church  and  the  state  represent  two  aspects 
of  human  life,  tie  religious  and  the  secular. 
Christianity  relates  equally  to  both.  The  state 
ia  to  be  Christian,  bnt  not  ecclesiastical.  Phi- 
losophy, aoience,  literature,  art,  business,  pri- 
vate and  social  life,  are  all  to  be  Christian,  but 
surely  not  eccle^astioal.  Indeed,  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  like  Christ,  inwairdly  as  well 
as  outwardly ;  if  in  him  a  divine  principle  is 
to  pervade  all  that  is  human ;  if  by  the  grace 
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of  God  DiTinity  and  humanitj  are  to  be  in 
contact  witli  each  other  in  Mm,  it  cannot  ho 
otherwise  tlifux  tliat  Christianity  shall  extend 
equally  to  everything  in  human  life.  Every 
day  is,  in  a  oertfun  sense,  a  holy  day,  and  every 
act  is  a  Christian  act.  Such  wil]  be  the  king- 
dom of  God,  such  OhriBtianity  in  its  oompleta 
triumph.  But  while  the  church  and  the  state 
ore  to  be  equally  Christian,  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  the  direct  aim  of  the  one, 
while  it  is  to  be  only  the  indirect  aim  of  the 
other.  The  activity  of  the  church  therefore, 
being  more  directly  religious  and  eserted 
only  under  religious  forms,  is  often  very  natu- 
rally supposed  to  be  a  complete  and  adequate 
representation  of  Christianity.  It  is  owing  to 
this  that  many  writers  have  erroneously,  we 
think,  considered  Christianity  and  the  church 
as  identical.  Christianity  in  a  subjective  sense 
is  the  inward  life  of  the  individnd,  answering 
to  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  made  for  him 
and  existii^  out  of  him.  It  is  a  personal,  free 
net  of  appropriation  made  under  spiritual  in- 
Huence,  by  which  Christ  is  received,  in  his  en- 
tire character  and  spirit,  in  his  offices,  and  in 
his  work,  as  onr  redeemer,  teacher,  and  exam- 
ple, and,  in  short,  as  our  life.  This  act  involves 
the  renunciation  and  abandonment  of  what- 
ever is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  a 
heartfelt  sorrow  for  all  previous  participation 
in  it,  which  is  the  negative  aide  of  Chrisdanlty ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  confidence  in  God  as  a 
loving  and  merciful  Father,  and  trust  in  Christ 
as  the  medium  of  God's  redeeming  love  to  men, 
which  is  the  positive  side.  Supreme  love  to 
God  is  the  radical  principle  of  Christianity, 


after  the  example  of  Christ,  is  the  necessary  and 
invariable  product  of  that  principle.  Hence,  in 
the  matter  of  personal  reli^on,  he  who  is  with- 
out love  is  nothing.  This  inward  spiritual  life 
received  from  Christ  may  not  be  perfectly  re- 
alized and  wholly  conformed  to  his  at  any  given 
moment  of  our  present  existence;  but  it  is 
received  in  its  seminal  principles  as  soon  as 
Christ  is  received,  and  the  development  will  go 
on  till  it  reaches  perfection  in  the  world  to 
come.  The  progress  of  the  individual  in  this 
divine  life  is  in  proportion  to  the  will  and  the 
effort  which  he  gives  to  it.  While  on  the  one 
hand  his  Christianity  is  a  gift  and  a  grace,  on 
the  other  it  is  a  culture  and,  a  work.'  The 
believer  in  Christ  is  not  a  passive  recipient  of 
his  grace,  but  a  voluntary,  resolute,  strenuous 
agent,  a  determined,  moral  hero,  who  over- 
comes difficulties  and  obstacles  because  he 
purposed  and  endeavored  to  overcome  them. 
Christ  helps  his  disciples  when  they  help  them- 
selves, and  lives  in  them  when  they  strive  to 
live  in  him. — As  Christianity  is  founded  on 
Christ,  it  will  be  necessary  to  delineate  those 
peculiar  features  of  his  character  wliich  are 
most  essential  to  it.    The  one  fact  on  which  all 


other  things  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  de- 
pend ia  that  of  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh." 
That  God  was  in  Christ,  and  was  represented 
by  him,  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Chris- 
tian system,  as  explained  by  Christ  himself 
and  by  his  apostles.  The  incarnation  Ifud  the 
foundation  for  human  redemption.  There  was 
thus  a  second  Adam,  a  new  head  of  the  hu- 
tnaa  race — the  true  man,  having  a  divine  line- 
age, and  the  Spirit  of  God  without  measure, 
bearing  his  image  and  doing  all  his  will, 
acting  in  every  moment  of  life  with  a  perfect 
spontaneonsuess  and  ii'eedom,  leading  a  life 
at  once  divine  and  human,  avoiding  sin  and 
thus  passing  sentence  against  it,  taking  upon 
him  its  outward  consequences  by  putting  him- 
self in  fellowship  with  the  sufferings  of  sintiil 
men,  and  in  tiiis  state  of  volnntarj  humihation 
and  suffering  revealii^  the  infinite  condescen- 
sion and  love  of  God  to  his  erring  and  unhappy 
o^pring.  In  all  this  act  of  redeeming  mercy 
is  to  be  seen  the  true  type  of  praeticw  Chiis- 
tianity :  a  holiness  that  is  separate  from  sin 
and  condemnatory  of  it;  a  humility  that  is 
unambitious  and  nnpretending,  seeking  merit 
and  not  rank;  and  a  love  that  seeks  not  its 
own,  but  sacrifices  ail  external  things  fur  the 
good  of  otheiu  The  mystery  of  redemption 
by  Christ  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  ;  but 
that  a  whole  embryo  Christianity  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  wonderful  life  and  death  of  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  is  too  evident  to  admit 
of  doubt.  It  is  the  taking  of  human  beings  up 
into  fellowship  with  his  human  nature,  as  well 
as  his  descending  to  them  by  entering  their 
nature,  and  holding  communion  with  their 
sufferings,  that  opens  the  way  for  God  to 
dwell  in  men,  and  for  men  to  dwell  in  God. 
The  divine  and  the  human  were  first  harmo- 
nized and  reconciled  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  Irom  him  as  a  nucleus  spreads  out,  by 
means  of  his  Spirit,  a  broader  harmony  and 
reconciliation  between  God  and  all  his  chil- 
dren. Such  love  and  such  a  sacrifice  on  the 
one  part^  and  such  a  reception  of  Christ  and 
of  his  divine  life  on  the  other,  render  the 
method  of  redemption  consistent  both  with 
the  divine  government  and  with  the  moral 

Christ,  which  is  accepted  of  God,  is  also  ac- 
cepted on  the  part  of  man,  as  the  genu  of  a 
newhfe.  In  this  way  every  end  of  a  wise  gov- 
ernment is  secured,  and  man  is  restored  first 
to  the  image  and  then  to  the  pecuUar  friend- 
ship of  God.  There  is  one  feature  of  this  sys- 
tem that  needs  to  be  more  fully  set  forth.  It 
is  that  view  of  Christ  which  presents  him  as 
the  ideal  of  humanity.  The  want  of  such 
an  ideal  of  human  perfection  was  deeply  felt 
by  the  ancient  world.  To  the  question,  What 
precisely  should  men  strive  to  be  ?  no  satisfac- 
tory reply  could  be  given.  Men  were  far  from 
being  agreed  in  respect  to  "the  chief  good;" 
and  in  the  various  theories  maintained  there 
was  necessarily  much  vagueness,  as  nothing 
but  abstract  ideas  could  be  presented,  a  living 
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model  of  moral  perfection  being  neither  actual 
nor  possible.  Even  if  there  could  have  been 
a  perfect  agreement  about  on  ideal  existing 
only  in  thought,  it  would  have  had  but  little 

Cwer  upon  the  common  mind.  It  conld  not 
ve  been  suffloiently  definite  and  clear  for 
practical  purposes.  Wliat,  therefore,  was  ne- 
oeBsary  to  constitute  a  perfect  man  no  one 
could  positively  affirm.  Certainly,  there  was 
in  all  tiie  speculations  of  the  phiiusophers  no 
approfloh  to  the  Christiau  idea  of  what  man 
should  be.  There  was  in  this  circumstance  a 
sort  of  necessity  that  tie  idea  should  be  em- 
bodied ia  an  individual  person  of  the  human 
species ;  otherwise  it  could  never  be  fixed 
deflniteiy  in  the  general  mind  as  the  end  of 
all  its  practical  aims.  Had  Christianity  done 
nothing  more  than  to  exhibit  such  a  human 
character  as  that  of  Christ,  still  in  presenting 
to  tie  comprehension  of  all  that  living  image 
of  what  human  nature  should  be,  it  would 
have  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing virtue  than  all  the  other  moral  systems 
of  the  world.  All  that  can  be  done  by  the 
power  of  an  idea  has  been  done  by  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  pei-son  as  Christ.  The 
moral  character  of  aH  Christian  nations  is  pre- 
cisely what  their  various  attempts  to  attain 
to  the  excellence  of  this  model  have  made  it. 
TSo  individnal  has  equalled  the  normal  type  of 
humanity;  nor  has  the  whole  school  of  his 
disciples  collectively  attained  to  the  virtues 
of  its  fonnder.  What  other  example  is  there 
in  the  history  of  mankind  where  the  single 
founder  of  a  school  has  been  able  to  hold  such 
a  preeminence  over  the  collective  atttunments 
of  all  his  various  disciples  for  successive  ages! 
If  human  nature  was  designed,  not  for  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  existence,  but  for  an 
existence  in  most  intimate  connection  with 
Divinity;  if  itwaato  be  enlightened,  guided, 
influenced,  and  moulded  by  the  latter,  by  hav- 
ing a  vitij  and  uninterrupted  spiritual  anion 
with  it,  and  finding  its  true  destination  and 
well-being  only  in  that  state,  a  life  not  only 
from  God,  but  in  God,  then  there  is  nothing 
that  exemplifies  all  this  in  such  absolute  per- 
fection as  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  we  behold 
"  the  Model  Uan  "  in  his  union  with,  God — "  I 
in  them,  and  thou  in  me."  If  Christ,  besides 
^  his  other  redeeming  acts,  has  in  his  life 
as  a  man  exhibited  the  just  relations  between 
humanity  and  Divinity  by  keeping  them  always 
in  union  and  harmony,  he  has  made  this 
grand,  this  most  marvellous  oxhiliition  for  the 
benefit  of  human  nature  at  large;  and  having 
been  accomplished  once,  it  needs  not  to  be  re- 
peated. In  respect  to  the  fitting  time  or  place 
for  such  an  exhibition,  it  may  not  be  becom- 
ing for  mortals  to  attempt  to  judge.  But,  as 
we  have  the  divine  method  before  ns,  it  is 
neither  irreverent  nor  presumptuous  to  search 
for  the  evidences  of  its  wisdom.  If  it  is  an 
event  to  occur  but  once,  it  would  seem  natural 
that  it  should  take  place  in  some  focal  point  of 
the  world's  history.    That  it  should  succeed  a 


period  of  the  highest  pagan  culture,  so  as  to 
show  what  mere  human  culture  could  not  do, 
and  should  make  its  appearance  in  a  nation 
the  most  favored  in  respect  to  religious  knowl- 
edge, so  that  the  heavenly  plant  might  bo  put 
into  a  prepared  soil,  the  most  perfect  revela- 
tion of  God  be  made  to  those  who  already 
knew  most  of  God,  would  seem  to  be  both 
reasonable  and  appropriate.  In  this  way,  it 
would  take  up  the  great  problem  of  the  desti- 
nation of  human  nature  and  of  human  society 
in  that  sti^e  of  its  solution  where  the  world 
under  the  most  favorable  oircnmstaiioes,  as  it 
respects  both  pagans  and  Jews,  had  left  it. 
No  doubt,  as  the  western  borders  of  Asia, 
where  the  three  tides  of  Asiatic,  African,  and 
European  civilization  met,  presented  a  suitable 
theatre  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
so  the  period  that  closed  ancient  history,  and 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  and  very  different 
history  in  sges  to  come,  may  be  supposed  to 
enter  lai^ly  into  that  assemblage  of  circum- 
stances which  marked  the  "  fulness  of  time." 
Tlie  greatness  of  the  Christian  relipon  consists 
in  the  energy  with  which  it  actually  impresses 
that  type  of  character  found  in  Christ  upon  a 
great  mass  of  human  beings  of  dififerent  coun- 
tries, and  in  different  ages  of  the  world.  This 
is  its  greatest  peculiarity,  viewed  as  a  practi- 
cal system.  Here  it  stands  confessedly  alone. 
Suoh  a  power  it  could  not  exert  unless  there 
was  a  reaUty  both  in  Christ's  character  and  in 
its  causal  relation  to  ours.  He  mast  have  had 
a  divine  life  in  himself,  and  have  been  tJie 
source  of  a  similar  life  in  his  followers.  Other 
founders  of  relipous  systems  are  teachers,  au- 
thors of  institutions,  of  organizations ;  or,  un- 
der mythical  forms,  they  present  symbols  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  divine.  Not  one  of 
them,  as  a  historical  personage,  holds  the  rela- 
tion of  a  vital  source,  or  even  of  a  prototype 
of  all  that  he  expects  or  desires  to  see  pro- 
duced in  others.  Even  what  Moses  was  in 
himself  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance ; 
little  comparatively  depended  on  that.  He 
was  not  in  his  own  person  the  standard  of 
what  he  taught;  much  less  was  his  spirit  the 
sonrc«  of  region.    Like  other  good  men,  he 

Euinted  to  something  higher  and  better  than 
imself.  But  Christ  was  himself  all  that  he 
wished  his  disciples  to  be;  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  himself  in  them  individaaUy  by  a  spirit- 
ual energy  was  the  chief  aim  of  his  religion,  and 
his  success  in  this  undertakingis  its  chief  glory. 
— From  this  conception  of  Christianity,  and  of 
its  founder,  which  maybe  regarded  as  atheoret- 
ical  view,  let  us  advance  to  abistorical  estimate 
of  the  exalted  chwaeter  of  Christ.  In  what 
hght  did  he  view  himself,  and  in  what  attitude 
did  lie  present  himself  to  the  world  ?  As  tlie 
exalted  personage  in  whom  were  fulfilled  all  the 
predictions  of  the  andent  prophets  in  respect 
to  the  Mesriah,  and  in  whom  was  realized  in 
a  substantial  and  perfect  form  ail  that  was 
shadowed  forth  in  the  types  of  the  Jewish 
ritual  and  law.    He  regarded  himself  as  the 
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great  deliverer  of  liis  nation,  toward  whom  all  j 
previous  history  had  pointed.  For  tlie  wtole  | 
generation  of  men  to  whom  he  appeared  he  , 
professed  to  be  more  important  than  any  or  all 
others.  Their  moral  character  was  to  be  tested, 
and  their  final  state  decided,  by  the  reception 
or  rejection  of  himaelf  as  their  epiritual  guide 
and  Savioar.  Nay.  more,  for  all  raon,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  this  preeminence  both  in 
a  historical  and  moral  point  of  view  was  to  re- 
main the  same.  He  claimed,  in  short,  to  he 
the  one  individaal  on  whom  the  well-being  of 
all  men  depended.    This  is  certainly  a  uniq^ne 

Eosition  to  be  assumed  by  any  individual  of  the 
nman  race.  If  time,  there  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory that  approaehes  it  in  snblimity  and  im- 
portance. How  many  correspondences  does 
this  suppose  between  himself  and  a  broad 
Kiveep  of  historioal  events  stretehing  from  age 
to  age  1  If  such  ia  his  real  character,  it  must 
be  the  key  to  the  whole  moral  and  religious 
history  of  mankind.  Every  new  century  must, 
with  its  train  of  coincidences,  confirm  the 
miu'vellous  view.  That  he  actually  enter- 
tained such  a  view  of  himself  does  not  admit 
of  a  doobt.  The  whole  history  of  the  apostolic 
age  would  be  an  enigma  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion. The  Jews  often  accused  him  of  it  du- 
ring his  public  ministry.  The  general  idea, 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  is  exhibited  by 
Christ  in  his  pnhhc  disoonrsea,  as  reported  by 
the  evangelists.  The  whole  structure  and  ar- 
gument of  most  of  the  epistles  presuppose  it. 
The  primitiv^e  church  itself  was  organized  on 
this  as  a  fundamental  principle.  What,  now, 
was  the  effect  produced  upon  society  by  the 
appearance  of  Christ  as  such  a  historical  char- 
acter! The  first  thingwhieh  arrests  our  at- 
tention is  the  stupendous  power  which  he  es- 
erted  upon  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  With  what- 
ever feelings  his  enemies  approached  him,  they 
always  ettwd  in  awe  and  often  ia  fear  of  him, 
after  having  encountered  him.  After  many 
attempts  by  means  of  argument  to  atrip  him.  of 
his  influence  with  the  people,  they  clearly  saw 
that  nothing  but  physical  force  could  overcome 
him.  They  crucified  him  because  it  was  not 
safe  for  them  that  he  should  live.  What  mortal 
over  addressed  the  people  with  such  convincing 
power  as  be !  We  admire  the  teachings  of  So- 
crates as  represented  by  Plato ;  but  what  are 
they  compared  to  the  conversations  and  dis- 
courses of  Christ  as  reported  by  John  ?  We 
may  think  that  Socrates  owes  somewhat  of 
his  celebrity  to  the  splendor  of  Plato's  genius. 
We  will  not  deny  that  it  was  well  that  there 
waa  such  a  disciple  as  John,  one  so  happiily 
fitted  to  receive  and  record  the  pecuhar  spirit 
of  Christ's  teachings.  But  to  suppose  tbat 
Christ  is  indebted  to  John  for  the  loftiness, 
purity,  and  ample  mf^esty  of  his  instructions, 
is  only  to  transfer  the  marvellous  power  to 
another  person.  It  would  only  mate  John 
superior  to  Christ,  which  would  be  not  only 
more  nnhistorical,  but  more  enigmatical  i      " 


respects  than  the  contrary  view.  Still  more 
striking  was  the  moral  influence  of  Jesus  upon 
the  men  whose  distinctive  character  as  Chris- 
tians was  foi-med  hy  him.  What  were  Peter, 
John,  and  Paul,  as  he  found  them  ?  And  what 
they  as  he  left  them!  Think  of  the  rough 
and  dashing  Peter  as  first  seen  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  How  subdued  and  chastened,  when 
the  risen  Lord  swd  to  him,  "Feed  my  sheep." 
With  what  power  and  wisdom  does  he  stand 
up  before  the  mnlfitnde  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost! With  what  moral  elevation,  dignity, 
and  oompletenesa  of  character  does  he  appear 
at  the  healing  of  tlie  lame  man  at  the  enti'anoe 
of  the  temple  I  With  what  respect,  venera- 
tion, and  awe  must  he  have  been  regarded  at 
scene  of  the  death  of  Ajianiaa  and  Sapphi- 
Who  can  read  his  first  epistle,  addressed  to 
dispersed  of  Israel,  without  feeling  that  the 
touching  power  of  his  eloquence  came  from  a 
soul  that  had  received  aomethmg  beyond  what 
the  ordinary  esperience  of  life  had  pven  it! 
The  transformation  of  his  character  is  cer- 
tainly surprisinffly  great.  In  tracing  the 
change  wrought  in  the  character  of  John,  we 
have  Mmilar  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a 
superhuman  power.  At  the  hepnning  he  is  a 
fiery,  ambitious  youth,  calling  for  vengeance 
upon  those  who  teach  differently  from  his 
Master,  and  seeking  for  a  jwsition  of  rank  and 
honor  in  Christ's  future  kmgdom.  After  his 
long  and  peculiar  intimacy  with  Jesus,  how 
strangely  does  he  appear  to  he  changed  into 
the  same  image.  Was  it  not  the  Spirit  of  his 
Lord  and  Master  that  changed  him !  Would 
his  natural  genius,  without  any  extraordinary 
influence,  have  enabled  him  to  write  such  an 
angeKc  gospel  as  that  which  beai-s  his  name! 
Who  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth  made  of  the  mis- 
guided, frantic,  persecuting  Saul  the  most 
splendid  human  character,  perhaps,  that  adorns 
the  history  of  mankind!  Before  his  conver- 
sion it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  such  a  moral 
preeminence  above  other  men.  Without  such 
a  conversion,  w^tho^t  the  influence  of  Ohiis- 
tianity,  though  be  m^ht  have  been  a  man  of 
great  naturid  power,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  approached  that 
character  which  the  new  rehpon  gave  iiim, 
and  which  made  him  the  moral  hero  of  his 
age.  We  may  safely  challenge  all  the  heathen 
world  to  present  two  such  men  as  John  and 
Paul,  or  a  single  hook  of  such  moral  sublimity 
and  beauty  as  the  gospel  of  the  former,  or  any 
writings  of  such  religious  depth,  compass,  and 
power  as  the  epistles  of  the  latter.  We  have 
selected  these  single  individuals  for  the  Bake 
of  giving  a  microscopic  view,  as  it  were,  of  the 
spiritual  power  of  Jesus  over  the  minds  and 
characters  of  men.  If  our  space  allowed  us  to 
extend  the  examination  to  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  other  individuals,  we  should  find  in 
them  OS  genuine,  if  not  as  brilliant,  specimens 
of  high  moral  excellence  produced  by  the 
power  of  Christ.  What  communities  ever  pre- 
sented such  a  spectacle  of  sublime  moral  ac- 
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tion  Biid  endurance  as  the  primitive  apoBtolia 
chiirchea  ?  All  the  Christian  heroea  that  have 
lighted  up  the  darker  history  of  many  centu- 
ries haveonly  renewed  the  martyr  spirit  which 
was  exhibited  first  hy  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
then  by  conntiess  other  bleeding  viotdms  nobly 
offered  np  to  God  in  the  golden  ago  of  the 
church.  These  are  only  a  few  of  many  facte 
which  have  a  veritable  and  incontestable  place 
in  history,  and  there  is  no  other  satisfactory 
explanation  of  them  than  that  of  referring 
them  to  the  mysteriona  power  which  Christ 
exerts  upon  the  minds  of  men. — If  it  he  ob- 
jected that  the  facts  on  wluch  we  rely  in  con- 
struing Christianity  are  themselves  dependent 
on  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  as 
an  inspired  volume,  and  that  this  is  an  undue 
assumption  in  a  historical  argument,  we  say  in 
reply  that  we  make  no  such  assumption.  We 
take  the  New  Testament  writings  in  this  case 
for  just  what  they  are  found  to  be  worth  as 
historical  documents.  Waiving  all  discussion 
in  respect  to  their  inspiration,  we  have  good 
reason  to  eay  that  tlie  epistles  of  Paul,  the 
writings  of  Luke,  and  the  Oospel  of  John  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  severest  historical 
criticism,  and  that  Strauss  himself,  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  Biblical  critics,  while  he 
fluctuates  in  regard  to  the  last,  admits  sub- 
stantially the  historical  authority  of  the  two 
tbrmer.  Let  the  writings  of  these  three 
authors  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  as  those 
applied  to  other  historical  documents,  and 
we  think  the  credibility  of  their  main  facts 
will  be  called  in  question  by  no  well  in- 
formed and  sober-minded  critic.  Their  in- 
spiration is  not  their  only  title  to  being  re- 
ceived as  lustorical  anthority.  Even  occa- 
sional errors  and  discrepancies  would  not  ne- 
cessarily destroy  their  authority,  any  more  than 
those  found  in  Plato  and  Xenophou  destroy  the 
credibility  of  these  writers  in  their  accounts  of 
Socmtes.  If  it  be  conceded,  as  it  generally  is, 
that  the  New  Testament  writings  above  named, 
whether  inspired  or  not,  are  in  the  main  genu- 
ine sources  of  historical  information,  then  the 
view  which  we  present  of  ChrisUanity  is  a 
strictly  historical  view,  and  has  a  phice  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  much  as  the  espeditions 
of  Hannibal  or  Alexander. — With  this  explana- 
tion, we  proceed.  In  respect  to  the  method 
which  Christ  pursued  in  beginning  the  work  of 
the  conversion  of  mauktad,  we  observe  some- 
thing like  the  following.  On  entering  upon  his 
pnblic  ministry,  his  first  aim  was  to  impart  his 
own  temper  and  spirit  to  a  few  others,  scatter- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  trnth  among 
the  people.  He  began  by  efiecting  what  others 
before  him- had  fwled  to  do,  improving  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  allyingit  to  himself  in  the  bonds 
of  hdyafieGtiou.  His  instmotionsand  his  acts 
were  means  to  this  end.  Among  John's  dis- 
ciples, plain  and  simple-hearted  fishermen,  be 
fonnd  Uiose  who  wore  most  susceptible  of  pure 
spiritual  ideas  and  spiritual  impressions.  By 
gradually  forming  their  hearts  to  true  piety  and 


virtue,  by  unfoldiug  to  them  the  nature  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  by  removing  their  ignorance, 
by  correcting  their  misapprehensions,  by  over- 
coming their  prejudices,  by  elevating  them 
into  his  own  region  of  moral  purity,  ampli- 
city,  and  truth,  by  training  them  to  meek- 
ness and  humility,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  heroism,  to  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and 
to  an  unlimited  confidence  in  him  and  contempt 
of  the  world,  the  Divine  Teacher  moulded  the 
character  of  his  disciples  till  it  resembled  his 
own,  and  prepared  tliem  t«  propagate  the  same 
spirit  and  principles  in  all  the  world.  The 
apostolic  office  was  not  arbitrarily  conferred, 
bat  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  sedulously 
trained  for  it.  His  public  ministry  was  as  re- 
markable in  its  character  as  was  his  private 
training  of  the  twelve.  While  he  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  profonndest  trnths,  and  the 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  principles, 
his  mamier  of  teaching  was  inimitably  natural 
and  simple,  growing  out  of  the  incidents  and 
occurrences  of  life,  or  called  forth  by  questions 
arising  from  the|n.  Wliether  the  matter  was 
more  sublime  and  weighty,  or  the  manner  more 
easy  and  simple,  it  were  difBcidt  to  say.  And 
yet  most  of  his  teaching  was  preparatory  to 
something  more  complete  which  was  to  tbllow. 
Prejudices  and  errors  which  hung  like  a  cloud 
upon  the  mind  were  broken  in  upon  by  de- 
grees, as  the  darkneM  of  night  is  by  the  ap- 
proaching morning.  Important  moral  truths 
were  stated  in  their  most  elementary  principles 
in  aliving,  natural,  concrete  form.  Unwelcome 
truths,  relative  to  his  own  future  authority  and 
greatness,  were  more  or  less  veiled  in  tempo- 
rary obscurity,  till  events  should  set  them  in  a 
clear  light.  Facts  not  yet  known,  or  events 
near  at  hand,  if  they  would  too  much  startle 
the  mind  and  prematurely  excite  the  murderous 
hostility  of  men,  were  hinted  at  enigmatically 
in  public  and  then  more  fully  explmned  to  the 
disciples  privately,  to  be  made  public  only  when 
the  proper  tini  e  shonld  arrive.  The  crucifixion 
and  the  resurrection  would  make  all  these  things 
plain.  Till  then,  no  small  part  of  Christ's 
teaching  was  necessarily  obscure.  His  particu- 
lar dm  evidently  was  not  merely  to  convert 
individual  men,  but  more  especially  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  days  of  Pentecost  and 
for  what  followed.  Never  was  a  plan  more  evi- 
dent than  that  observable  in  Christ's  ministry 
as  introductory  to  the  ministry  of  the  apostles. 
His  teachings  were  morally  the  leaven  of  the 
succeeding  age,  pervading  the  whole  mass  of 
society. — Let  us  now  take  our  stand  among  the 
disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  image 
of  him  whose  gloi-y  they  saw  as  that  of  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  ftill  of  grace  and 
truth,  was  still  fresh  in  their  miuds.  His  mira- 
cles, such  signal  manifestations  of  divine  power 
and  love,  had  not  faded  from  their  vision.  His 
remarkable  discourses,  as  repeated  by  John, 
whichmade  the  multitude  exclaim,  "Sever  man 
spake  like  this  man,"  were  treasured  up  as  a 
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predouB  l^acy  in  their  hearts.  The  scene  of 
th«  transfiguration,  with  its  obscure  symbolieal 
import,  had  not  passed  from  their  memories. 
His  dark  sayings,  enigmaticallj  expressed  be- 
fore  the  multitude,  but  coniideiitiallr  explained 
to  the  disoiples,  respecting^  his  decease  and  the 
glory  that  snould  follow  his  resurrection,  were 
receiving  a  complete  elucidation  by  a  seriea  of 
the  most  astonishing  facts.  Why  were  tile  de- 
jected and  dispersed  disciples  now  assembled 
together,  Imoyant  with  hope,  and  burning  with 
fresh  zeal  ?  Had  not  something  occurred  to 
produce  this  change?  Could  the  scene  of  the 
Fentecost  have  opened  if  the  resurrection  had 
not  intervened  between  that  and  the  cmoiflxion ! 
Gould  the  men,  whose  worldly  fortunes  and 
lives  were  hazarded  by  the  assertion,  have  be- 
lieved and  have  persuaded  even  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  to  believe  that  Christ  was  risen,  if 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  had  been  seen  or 
known  of  him  after  his  public  execution) 
Christ  had  foretold  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. The  disciples  had  seen  him  repeatedly 
after  his  resurrection.  Ho  had  promised  the 
oifuaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  had  as- 
sembled and  waited  and  prayed  for  it.  The 
promise  was  fulfilled.  The  fulfilment  was  of 
the  most  remarkable  kind.  Its  effects  were  of 
the  most  public  nature.  The  train  of  circum- 
stances was  snoh,  the  evidences  were  so  over- 
whelming, that  even  those  who  crucified  him 
were  convinced,  and  added  to  the  disciples. 
Such  events,  so  remarkable,  so  imdeniable,  so 
public,  in  the  very  place  wliere  oppowtion  must 
have  had  a  perfect  triumph,  and  the  credit  of 
the  disciples  must  have  been  completely  ruined, 
by  'the  demonstration  of  the  untruthfulness  of 
their  testimony,  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  were 
a  fit  preparation  for  the  grand  inauguration 
of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  all  mankind. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  what  that  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was,  those  peculiar  operations 
of  the  Spirit,  those  diversities  of  gifts.  But  we 
do  know  that  the  expectations  of  the  disciples 
to  whom  the  promisehad  been  made  were  more 
than  realized;  that  theirMth  was  so  confirmed 
aa  to  give  them  great  boldness  ajid  to  put  all 
their  previous  doubts  to  flight ;  that  during  the 
lifetime  of  their  Master  they  had  never  bad  such 
confidence  in  their  cause,  or  such  courage  in 
maintoinmg  it ;  and  that  this  enthusiastic  ardor 
did  not  pass  away  as  a  transient  day  dream, 
bat  became  the  effective  and  enduring  cause  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  doctrines  and  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  rarest  and  most  exalted 
virtues  which  for  three  oontwies  irradiated  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  the  most  appalling  scenes 
of  persecution.  There  is  no  other  satisfactory 
explanation  than  the  one  above  intimated  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  under  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  dating  Irom  such  a  time  as  the  period 
immediately  following  the  crucifixion,  and  be- 
ginning at  such  a  place  as  the  very  scene  of  the 
crucifisLon,  among  those  who  were  witnesses  to 
it.  The  vigor  of  Christianity,  as  shown  then 
and  in  all  succeeding  ages,  its  power  as  the 


great  civilizer  of  the  world,  its  vitality,  which 
throws  off  the  corruptions  of  centuries,  and  per- 
petually renews  itself  its  exalted  character  as 
the  precursor  of  the  mightiest  achievements  of 
the  human  intellect,  its  unrivalled  potency  in 
producing  a  sterling  and  substantial  morality. 
Its  power  to  solace  human  griefs,  all  demand 
an  origin  more  substantial  than  myths  and  sagas, 
more  vital  than  the  dreams  of  an  enthnsiast, 
or  the  snperstitions  of  an  ignorant,  credulons 
populace.  The  early  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity rested  preeminently  upon  an  extended 
group  of  the  most  astonishing,  and  yet  the  most 
incontrovertible  facts.  If  the  essential  facts 
are  not  tme,  the  doctrines  founded  upon  them 
are  not  true ;  and  botli  these  being  abandoned, 
the  splendid  fabric  of  a  historical  Christiamty, 
the  most  potent  moral  agency  in  the  world,  re- 
mains without  an  explanation.  It  would  seem 
that,  in  an  age  so  imbedded  in  false  views  of 
morals  and  relipon,  with  a  literature,  philoso- 
phy, art^  and  government  so  alienated  from  the 
tiMitn,  and  a  litfe  so  given  over  to  sensuality  and 
gross  immorality,  there  was  need  that  a  nas- 
cent Christianity  should  have  a  fresh,  vital  be- 
ginning ;  that,  wanting  a  history  and  the  de- 
monstration of  its  moral  tendencies  from  the 
trial  of  centuries,  and  all  that  accumulation  of 
evidence  which  time  has  now  given,  it  shoald 
be  ushered  in  witli  a  special  divine  energy,  and 
be  advmced  by  means  of  extraordinary  gifts 
and  aids.  Gushing  thus  as  from  an  overflowing 
fountain,  the  stream,  which  is  now  spread  out 
into  an  expanded  even  volume,  might,  in  its 
narrower  compass,  form  a  deep  boiling  current, 
as  if  rushing  from  a  mighty  cataract.  As  with 
the  individual  the  first  atiige  of  a  religious  life 
may  be  accompanied  with  feelings  intensely 
fervid,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  and  zeal  which 
are  then  necessary  to  surmount  great  discour- 
agements and  obstacles,  so  Christiamty  as  a 
whole  might  properly  have  a  concentration 
and  intensity  or  power  at  the  outaet,  for  which 
the  far  wider  though  gentler  influences  of  later 
ages  are  a  sufficient  compensation.  If  the  prim- 
itive Christians  had  some  aids  and  evidences 
which  we  have  not,  we  have  very  many  which 
they  had  not.  It  was  not,  however,  merely 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  apostles  and 
the  extraordinary  events  connected  with  their 
ministry  tliat  caused  the  dissemination  of  the 
Christian  faith.  What  arrested  equal  attention 
and  produced  equal  effect  was  the  character  of 
the  professors  of  the  new  religion.  The  purity 
of  their  lives,  their  strict  integrity,  their  firm 
adherence  to  the  loftiest  principles  of  morality, 
their  disregard  of  consequences  when  urged  to 
violate  their  consciences  or  their  religious  vows, 
their  patience  under  iiyuries,  their  forgiving 
spirit,  their  magnanimity,  their  love  to  each 
other  and  even  to  their  enemies,  and  their 
benevolent,  self-renouncing,  and  self-denying 
spirit,  made  it  impossible  for  the  ingenuous 
among  the  heathen  to  withhold  their  admira- 
tion. The  Christian  life,  in  contrast  with  hea- 
thenism, was  one  standing  miracle.    Christian- 
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ity  itaelf  contained  nothing  more  wonderful  or 
more  convinciog  to  its  adversaries  tlian  the 
ChriBt-Iike  spirit  of  its  adherents.  Though  they 
were  all  imperfeet,  and  thoagh  BOme  of  them 
fell  into  errors  and  into  sins,  yet  we  learn  not 
only  from  the  apostolic  writings,  but  from  the 
testunony  of  pf^ans,  that  their  attachment  to 
truth,  and  to  the  purest  principles  of  morality, 
and  to  all  the  yirtues  of  a  truly  Christian  walk, 
wftB  auch  aa  to  present  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  what  was  observed  among  other  peo- 
ple. Conneuted  with  this  devotion  of  spirit 
was  the  earnestueBs  with  which  every  disciple 
espoused  the  Christian  cause.  Every  one  was 
a  propagandist.  That  religion  which  was  all 
things  to  them,  they  wished  to  communicate  to 
Others.  They  saw  men  living  without  God  in 
the  wortd.  The  same  compassion  which  moved 
Christ  to  devote  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  men, 
prompted  his  followers  to  render  that  salvation 
MS  availing  to  all  their  fellow  men  as  poeaihle. 
Wherever  a  Christian  went,  Christ  was  preach- 
ed, and  the  &ith  was  propagated.  A  Christian 
captive  was  sometimes  the  means  of  converting 
whole  communities  and  nations.  The  spirit  of  its 
founder  animated  the  ohorch,  and  conversions 
from  idolatry  were  rapidly  multiplied.  The 
age  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles  is  the  turning 
point  in  the  world's  history.  There  is  no  other 
epoch  of  equal  importance  in  itself  or  of  eqnal 
influence  upon  mankind.  If  we  ask  what  has 
made  the  moral  history  of  the  world  gradually 
improve  from  that  date,  no  cause  so  powerful 
can  he  named  as  Christianity.  Aa  the  industry 
of  man  has  ^ven  a  new  face  to  nature,  so  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  has  given  a  new  aspect  to 
human  society.  Its  influence  is  so  all-perva- 
ding that  it  is  difficult  to  specify  pari-iculars. 
It  new-models  the  individual  morally,  and  ele- 
vates him  intellectually.  It  acta  upon  the  fam- 
ily in  modJiying  and  en 
The  wife  and  mother 
sphere,  and  her  positi 
honor  onahles  her  to  si 
enco  upon  the  family  and  upon  society.  The 
husband  and  father  is  a  priest  in  his  household, 
and  has  more  sacred  feelings  of  hnmanity  and 
tenderness  to  those  whose  happiness  and  for- 
tunes are  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  child,  first 
secnred  against  infanticide,  then  elevated  as  a 
moral  being,  and  educated  to  Christian  virtue, 
makes  the  love  and  respect  of  parents  a  part  of 
his  reli^on.  And  so  the  whole  domestic  rela- 
tion is  improved  and  sanctified  by  the  esampk 
and  teachinga  of  Jesus.  The  exaltation  of  na- 
turewhich  blessesthe  individual  and  thefamily 
reaches  also  the  state,  and  teaches  it  to  respect 
the  rights  and  to  seek  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  no  longer  makes  itself  the  end  and 
men  the  means,  as  in  ancient  pagan  timeB,  but 
is  itself  a  minister  to  man  as  a  social  being.  It 
recc«nizes  the  rights  of  other  nations,  regard! 
itadf  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  and  acknowledges  a  higher 
aim  than  its  own  selfish  purposes.  Though  the 
Btate  is  the  last  to  feel  the  direct  power  of 


lohling  all  its  relations. 
is  exalted  to  a  nobler 
in  of  newly  acquired 
it  benign  infli 


Christianity,  it  is  bepnning  to  consider  itself 
commissioned  by  the  genius  of  Christianity  to 
do  something  noble  as  well  as  just  for  tlie 
whole  brotherhood  of  man. — It  remains  for  us 

sketch  the  working  of  Christianity  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment  to  the  present.    Thia 

not  the  plaee  to  ^ve  the  details  of  ecclesias- 
tical history ;  and  yet  the  infiuenoe  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  world  cannot  be  portrayed 
without  involving  what  is  most  spiritual  and 
vital  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  will  he 
convenient  to  divide  the  Christian  age  into  three 
periods;  the  early  period,  when  the  church  was 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  reaching  to  the  time 
of  Constantine ;  the  medJEeval  period,  when 
the  church  was  recognized  as  catholic,  and  was 
for  the  most  part  dominant ;  and  the  Protestant 
period,  during  which  Christendom  has  been 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  over  the  state  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  Though  the  second  pe- 
riod has  a  duration  abont  four  times  as  great 
as  either  of  the  others,  in  their  relative  histori- 
cal importance  they  stand  nearly  on  a  level 
with  each  other. — Fifst  period,  extending  to  the 
year  311.  At  the  time  the  apostles  were  zeal- 
ously propagating  the  faith,  the  age  of  elasaie 
antiquity  was  nearly  gone  by.  Neither  Greece 
with  its  individuality,  liberty,  and  intelligence, 
nor  Rome  with  its  stern  rule  and  power  of 
conquest,  had  furnished  anything  which  could 
perpetuate  social  ^ogress  and  preserve  na- 
tions from  decay.  Unless  a  more  potent  con- 
servative element  could  be  thrown  into  society, 
the  prospect  was  that  ail  nations  would  share 
the  Me  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
every  period  of  great  civilization  being  foUbw- 
ed  by  a  relapse  into  barbarism.  Judaism, 
which  was  never  designed  to  be  nniversal  or 
perpetual,  had  done  its  work,  and  was  already 
effete.  It  was  easy  to  see,  within  a  very  short 
time,  that  if  there  were  any  regenerative  pow- 
er which  could  arrest  the  tendency  to  decay,  it 
must  be  found  in  the  inspiring  youthful  enthu- 
siasm of  the  new  religion.  Instead  of  the  pre- 
ying skepticism,  the  Christian  had  a  positive 
faith.  Instead  of  limiting  his  views  to  a  mere 
earthly  existence,  and  living  after  none  but  self- 
ish principles,  he  lived  for  another  world,  and 
after  another's  will.  His  character  and  life 
were  hereby  ennobled.  He  knew  the  worth 
of  the  human  soul,  and  would  not  violate  its 
obligations  nor  jeopard  its  interests  to  please 
men.  He  had  the  loftiest  style  of  character,  and 
was  capable  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
virtues.  Herein  lay  the  vigor  of  the  Christian 
cause ;  and  the  want  of  all  these  things  made 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  empire  but  a 
hollow  shell.  Hence,  in  the  protrajited  strug- 
gle of  three  centuries  between  paganism  and 
Christianity,  the  one  was  continnaUy  sinking 
while  the  other  was  steadily  rising.  The  class 
I  of  men  of  whose  existence  in  any  political  rela- 
tions Tr^an  needed  to  be  informed,  gave  char- 
acter to  the  whole  empire  under  Constantine. 
I  Within  a  third  of  a  century  after  the  death  of 
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«!!  tbe  apostles  except  Joha,  that  is,  at  the  close 
of  the  Ist  century,  Ohriatiana  were  found  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  north  of  AfHoa,  In  the  nest 
two  centuries  not  only  did  churches  heeome 
numerous  in  all  these  conntries,  hut  they 
sprang  up,  here  and  there,  in  nearly  all  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  During  thit 
whole  period  Christianity  was  opposed  some 
times  by  unrestramed  popular  violence  some 
timea  hy  the  goyernment,  and  somctimos  hv 
men  of  learning.  Afterthe  destruction  rf  Jeru 
salem,  Christiana  being  no  longer  confounded 
with  the  Jews  by  the  emperors,  and  their  nura 
hers  being  now  mainly  inoreaaed  by  couTerts 
from  paganism,  persecutions  were  directed 
against  them  as  Cliristians.  Under  Domitian 
Ohristiffiua  were  punished  as  traitors  Tr^'in 
moderated  persecution ;  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius  reqnired  that  it  should  be  condm,ted  under 
forms  of  law ;  Marcus  Aurelius  gave  a  loose 
rein  to  the  popular  fury.  Then  ensued  a  pe 
riod  of  70  or  80  years,  during  which  the  om 
perors  manifested  littlo  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  individual  magistrates  were  left  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations.  So  much  the  more  se- 
vere was  the  persecution  of  Decius,  the  first 
that  extended  throughout  the  empire,  to  the 
Christians  who  had  become  aeeustomod  to  a 
comparatively  easy  and  tranquil  life.  After 
60  years  of  interrupted  or  mitigated  persecu- 
tion followed  the  second  general  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  which  ended  with  the  change 
of  the  empire  from  a  pagan  to  a  Christian  state. 
While  many  men  of  literary  eminence  appear 
to  have  used  their  Influence  against  Christiani- 
ty, Celsus  and  Porphyry,  the  former  near  the 
middle  of  the  3d,  and  the  latter  toward  the  end 
of  the  8d  century,  are  the  chief  antagonists 
who  appeared  as  authors.  The  Christian  apol- 
ogists, Jnatin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras, 
TertulliaUj  and  Origen,  put  an  end  to  the  false 
and  pnenle  aocusatjons  brought  against  the 
Christians,  and  led  to  this  result,  that  the  great 
question  between  the  two  parties  now  strug- 
gling for  exist.ence  henceforth  turned  on  its 
real  merits.  In  tiis  period,  a  distinction  ap- 
pears between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  as  also 
between  presbyter,  bi^op,  and  metropolitan ; 
the  sees  of  Home,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch 
hold  a  preeminence  above  others,  and  provin- 
cial synods  are  held.  The  writers  of  the  church 
directed  their  attent  n  h  fly  t  vhat  were 
denominated  here  Am  ng  th  se,  the  va- 

rious forms  of  Gn  t  m  w  e  prominent. 
Other  questions  wh  h  b  gat  agitate  the 
church  were  amply  di  a  «ed  n  he  next  suc- 
ceeding period,  Tl  auth  t  hedonwere 
Scripture  and  trad  n  A  1  w  tone  of  mo- 
rality, both  in  the    1    gy  and  m  the  Iwty,  had 


that  of  Luther.  There  are  three  things  of 
most  extensive  influence  that  mark  this  period : 
the  new  world  of  thoi^ht  opened  to  the  specu- 


lations of  an  undisciplined  ^e,  the  new  at- 
titude of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
court  and  of  the  state,  and  the  new  charaeter 
of  the  population  of  the  empire,  introduced  by 
the  invading  armies  of  the  barbarians.  These 
three  circumstances  enter  lai^ly  Into  the 
causes  which  gave  to  the  middle  ages  their 

Eecnliar  character  and  condition.  The  first 
a  1  operated  before.  But  as  the  former  pe- 
riod was  chiefly  of  a  practical  character,  with 
but  here  and  there  a  speculative  mind  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  and  with  undeveloped  ten- 
dencies rather  than  completed  results  in  tlie  3d 
century,  there  will  be  more  unity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  by  viewing  the  whole 
movement  together.  Nothing  ever  so  extended 
the  field  of  human  thought,  or  so  ai'oused  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  mind,  as  tlie  revelation  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  It  oaroe  at  a  time  when  almost 
all  systems  of  philosophy  were  broken  down, 
when  men  degiaired  of  ever  arriving  at  certain 
truth,  when  the  age  of  profound  thought  had 
gine  by,  and  everything  tended  to  inteUectual 
weakness,  to  decay,  and  finally  to  gross  barba- 
rism. Still,  in  such  untoward  circumstances, 
it  gave  an  astonishing  impulse  to  the  human 
mind.  What  are  all  the  stupendous  systems 
of  Gnosticism  but  attempts  of  minds  still  pa- 
gan in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  strike  out 
tlieories  of  the  universe  that  should  compre- 
hend the  mediation  hetweea  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  after  the  idea  contdned  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God!  The  new  Pktonic 
philosophy  itself  might  never  have  been  de- 
veloped in  Alexandria  had  not  Christianity 
rendered  a  new  philosophy  absolutely  neces- 
sary. On  minds  essentially  sound  and  Chris- 
tian, we  see  the  new  scope  which  Christianity 
gave  to  thought  in  Justm  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
Clement,  Origen,  and  Augustine.  If  it  be  the 
province  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  overcome 
all  absolute  evil,  whether  as  oppwod  to  truth  or 
to  the  right,  but  to  bring  out  and  cure  all  par- 
tial evil  where  error  has  with  it  some  admix- 
ture of  truth,  and  wrong  associates  with  itself 
some  things  that  are  right,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  that  in  the  Ix^nning,  when  Chris- 
tian philosophy  was  as  much  in  its  infency  as 
Grecian  philosophy  was  in  the  days  of  Thales 
and  Pythagoras,  there  were  ten  heresies  for 
every  truth,  and  that  the  church  was  like  a 
shrub  from  which  shoot  out  bristling  thorns 
at  almost  every  point.  We  have  not  spaee 
even  to  name  every  shade  of  heresy  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  early  church.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  Corinthians,  Oarpoeratians,  Va- 
lentinians,  Ophites,  Patdpassians,  Artemoni- 
ans,  Montanists,  Manichaians,  NoStians,  &c.,  of 
the  former  period,  we  have  a  host  of  parties 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, not  only  tlie  Ariana  and  semi-Arians, 
but  the  Eunomians,  AStians,  Apollinarists, 
Adoptians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Monophy- 
sites,  Monothelites,  and  many  others.  In  the 
midst  of  these  controversies  broke  out  the  Pe- 
Ic^an  and  semi-Pelagian  heresies,  as  they  are 
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ciiHoii,  Constituted  as  the  liuman  mind  is,  it 
would  be  imposriblo  that  two  such  points  an 
that  of  the  Son  of  God  dwelling  in  human 
flesh,  and  that  of  the  Spirit  or  grace  of  God 
dwelling  in  the  human  mind,  should  not  lead 
to  much  speculation  and  disciisHOn  in  respect 
to  the  mode  of  the  anion.  The  scholastic 
theologians  added  little  on  these  points  to  the 
doctrines  taught  hy  Athanasius  and  Angnstine. 
Indeed,  it  was  their  office  not  so  much  to  dis- 
cover truth  as  to  confirm  the  decisiona  of  the 
church.  What  most  characterized  the  scho- 
lastic age  in  respect  to  doctrines  was  the 
standing  controversy  with  speculative  mystics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  nnmerous  sects  of  sepa- 
ratists on  the  other.  There  was  scarcely  a 
lame  when  both  of  these  tendencies  were  not 
ably  represented.  When  Christianity  became 
the  acknowledged  religion  of  the  state,  the 
whole  ontward  condition  of  the  church  was 
changed.  Politics  and  religion  were  hence- 
forth combined.  Sometimes  the  state  ruled 
the  ehnrch,  and  sometimes  the  church  ruled 
the  state;  but  never  were  both  kept  strictly 
within  their  own  bounds.  We  have  only  to 
look  into  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors 
and  the  acts  of  the  bishops  to  And  abundant 
evidence  on  this  point.  At  the  beginiiing  of 
this  period  the  imperial  court  at  Constantino- 
ple exercised  a  must  decisive  influence  over 
the  cliurch.  Not  only  were  high  ecclesiastics 
often  dependent  on  the  emperor,  and  subject 
to  hia  will,  bnt  even  councils  were  awed  by 
his  presence.  At  a  later  period,  and  in 
West,  the  head  of  the  church  exercised  author- 
ity over  all  Christian  states.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  where  there  is  snch  a  union  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  the  one  or 
other  mnst  mle.  There  must  be  a  last  resort 
in  all  cases  of  colliaon.  Thus,  under  Con- 
stantine,  the  ehnrch  obtained  pi-otection  and 
support,  but  in  many  cases  at  the  expense  of 
its  independence.  It  rose  pohtioaUy  and  sunk 
morally  at  the  same  time.  Piety  and  learning 
and  missionary  zeal  retired  more  and  raor  ' 
the  desert.  Ambition  both  in  church  and 
state  was  renounced  hy  the  more  devout,  that 
in  a  life  of  meditation  and  prayer,  and  of  pov. 
erty,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  tliey  might 
live  only  for  the  world  to  come,  and  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  Many  of  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  the  early  church 
chose  this  mode  of  life.  In  after  times  mo- 
nastioism  wore  a  very  different  aspect.  The 
population  of  Christendom  imderwent  great 
changes  during  the  period  introduced  by  Con- 
Htantme  and  closed  by  Charlemagne.  While 
paganism  was  completely  extingnished,  and 
Christianity  was  carried  into  Persia  and  ■ 
to  India  and  Abyssinia,  the  Mohammedan  ^ 
er,  taking  its  rise  in.  Arabia,  blotted  out  Chris- 
tianity Itom  the  map  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of 
the  eastern  ehnrch  left  but  feeble  remains  in 
Greece  and  Constantinople,  seized  upon  a  part 
of  Spain,  and  threatened  France,  and  indeed  all 
the  borders  of  the  empire  except  the  northern. 


more  were  the  fortunes  of  Christendom 
affected  from,  another  qnarter.  The  German 
races,  a  more  vigorous  stock,  snbdued  the  de- 
generate and  feeble  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 
The  ancient  Christianity  was  almost  obliterated, 
and  the  loose  nominal  Christianity  of  Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths,  Yandals,  and  Burgundians  swept 
irderoiisly  over  the  south  and  west  of  Eu- 
le.  Afterward  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  and 
ler  German  tribes,  came  nominally  into  the 
pale  of  Christendom,  regenerating  and  in- 
vigorating it  politically,  but  pouring  into  the 
church  a  semi-barbarous  population,  which  it 
required  centuries  to  sutidue  and  civilize.  The 
church  had  enough  to  do  to  manage  the  haif- 
heathen  population  which  was  thus  poured  into 
its  own  bosom.  Its  missionary  work  was  al- 
most necessarily  limited  to  its  own  borders. 
In  the  conversion  of  these  trihes,  the  monks 
of  Ireland,  England,  and  the  east  of  France 
had  shown  great  Beal,  and  in  prosecuting  their 
work  a  large  number  nobly  sacriflced  their 
lives.  But  too  many  among  these  German 
tribes  were  converted  either  as  soldiers  at  Uie 
command  of  their  royal  leaders,  or  as  subdued 
enemies  by  authority  of  their  conquerors.  The 
bants  of  the  Elbe  were  for  two  centuries  wet 
with  human  gore  by  such  contests  between 
the  German  and  Slavic  races.  With  a  popula- 
tion so  introduced  into  the  chui-ch,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  wild,  tumultuous  character  of 
the  middle  ages  should  show  itself  as  much  in 
the  church  as  in  the  state.  Herein  lies  the 
cause,  if  not  the  justification,  of  the  Boman 
hierarchy.  The  concentrated  authority  of  all 
Christendom,  backed  by  the  awful  sanctions 
of  reli^on,  was,  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  age, 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  hold  these  fierce 
spirits  in  check.  Certunly  in  the  first  half  of 
liia  long  period  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
were  indebted  in  no  small  degree  to  the  church 
for  the  order  that  prevaOed  in  society.  .Many 
other  causes,  indeed,  cooperated  to  elevate  the 
hierarchy,  and  to  complete  its  organization. 
The  church,  which  in  the  time  of  tlie  earliest 
heresies  and  of  the  persecutions  strove  alter 
unity  through  the  bisliops  and  through  synods, 
became  in  a  higher  degree  a  united  catholic 
church  under  the  influence  of  Oonstantiue  and 
of  the  general  councils.  Its  organization  more 
and  more  resembled  that  of  the  empire.  Sin- 
gle churches  governed  by  their  pastors,  the 
churches  of  the  various  dioceses  governed  by 
their  respective  bishops,  the  churches  of  a 
province  governed  hy  synods  and  metropoli- 
tans, and  whole  countries  governed  as  patri- 
archates, all  seemed  to  imply  tlie  highest  unity 
in  a  single  head  similar  to  that  of  the  empire. 
Bat  all  these  parts  of  a  general  organization 
were  not  equally  complete.  The  hierarchi- 
cal system  was  somewhat  variable.  In  after 
times  some  things  were  retained,  some  went 
into  disuse,  and  some  received  further  devel- 
opment. The  unity  of  the  chni-ch  was  weak- 
ened by  the  jealousy  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  and  between  the  Greek  pa- 
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triarch  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  bishop  of 
Rome  waa  in  the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  new.  The 
one  capital  had  antiquity  on  its  ride,  the  other 
the  presence  of  the  Christian  emperor  aad  his 
court.     When  the  division  of  the  empire  took 

Siiaee,  and  especially  when  the  Western  empire 
ell  aad  a  new  Christian  empire  was  establi^ed 
in  the  West  by  the  Carlovingians,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  chnrcnes,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  ensued.  The  new  Christian  or  Gennan 
empire,  called  alao  the  holy  Eoman  empire, 
increased  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Eome  in 
many  itnportuit  respects,  but  was  a  check  in 
other  reapeetfl.  The  temporal  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  pope  were  in  general  increased, 
but  his  influence  over  the  clergy  in  Germany 
was  thereby  in  point  of  fa«t  restricted.  Both 
the  German  church  and  the  Gallicau  in  the 
course  of  time  had  a  more  or  less  national  char- 
acter, supported  by  the  emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  king  of  France,  who  often  arrayed 
themselves  in  oppoation  to  Bonie.  This  waa 
the  great  contest  which  lasted  for  centuries. 
From  the  8th  century  to  the  11th  the  founda- 
tions of  the  papal  system  were  strengthened. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
the  Koraan  poiver  steadily  ascended  till  it 
reached  its  height.  Its  most  elevated  point 
morally  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
VII.  (1073-'8B),  but  physically  and  outwardly 
under  that  of  Innocent  III.  (1198-1210).  The 
higher  ecclesiastics  were  more  and  more  secu- 
lar; they  were  chosen  from  the  families  of 
princes  for  the  sake  of  bringing  them  under  the 
influence  of  the  state.  The  right  of  investi- 
ture beoame  an  important  question  between 
the  emperor  or  king  and  the  bishop  of  Eome. 
What  the  former  sought  to  obtain  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  favorites,  the  latter  sought 
to  nullify  by  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  emperor 
relied  much  on  his  archhishops,  often  his  own 
dependants;  the  pope  diminished  their  power 
by  making  bishops  depend  more  on  himself 
than  on  their  immediate  superiors.  Thus, 
while  the  higher  clergy  were  more  intent  on 
the  government  than  on  the  instruction  of  the 
church,  the  people  became  ignorant,  and  a  gen- 
eral deterioration  in  morals  was  the  conse- 
quence. For  more  than  a  century  before  the 
time  of  Luther  there  was  a  wide-spread  sense 
of  the  need  of  church  reform.  The  great  writers 
of  the  age  urged  its  necessity ;  the  pope  admit- 
ted it ;  the  emperors  authoritatively  demanded 
it;  the  councils  undertook  to  accomplish  it, 
but  all  without  effect.  The  motive  was  one  of 
policy  no  less  than  of  religious  duty ;  and  when 
the  parties  came  to  act  together,  it  was  found 
that  their  interests  clashed,  and  that  they  wore 
rather  opposed  to  each  other  than  united  in 
policy.  These  things,  confessed  on  all  hands 
to  be  hopelessly  bad,  wore  growing  worse  and 
worse  Ijn  the  sudden  breakmg  out  of  the  Ger- 
man reformarion, — Third  period,  J¥om  the 
time  of  the  r^ormation  to  the  present.    The 


seeds  of  the  reformation  were  sown  far  baek  in 
the  darkneas  of  the  middle  ages.  New  his- 
torical investigations  are  continually  brinpng 
to  light  reformers  before  Uie  reformation.  Be- 
sides the  opposition  already  referred  to,  partly 
of  a  political  and  national,  and  partly  of  an  as- 
cetic character,  there  were  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Bohemia  many  discontented 
individuals  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
character  of  the  church  and  of  its  ministers, 
were  weary  of  the  Tenality  of  the  higher  offl- 
cers  and  of  the  general  corruption  which  had 
crept  into  sacred  places,  and  longed  for  a.  re- 
turn to  what  they  deemed  the  Christianity  of 
primitive  times.  Among  these  men  Wyoliffe 
was  the  most  eminent.  His  doctrines  were 
conveyed  from  Oxford  to  Prague  by  travelling 
students.  The  way  for  a  movement  in  favor 
of  reformation  in  the  latter  place  was  further- 
more prepared  by  two  or  tliree  distinguished 
Bohemian  preachers,  and  then  Hnss  appeared 
upon  the  stage,  followed  by  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  kindled  a  fire  which  has  never  smce 
been  extinguished.  In  Germany  sprang  up 
those  "  reformers  before  the  reformation  "  de- 
scribed by  Ullmann,  who  in  their  retirement 
exerted  a  more  silent  bnt  hardly  less  effec- 
tive ioltuenoe.  When  Luther,  with  Herculean 
strength,  and  with  means  not  always  the  most 
delicate^  chosen,  took  up  the  work  of  reform, 
it  waa  in  no  small  degree  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  which  made  his  words  fly  like  light- 
ning from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
The  broadest  distinction,  perhaps,  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  is  that  tlie  one 
is  Biblical  and  the  other  traditionary;  the  one 
maintaining  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the 
other  the  paramount  authority  of  the  church. 
Thefoundationof  the  former  is  the  Bible  ilone; 
that  of  the  latter  tradition,  as  comprehending 
the  Bible  and  its  canonical  authority.  Accord- 
ing to  the  one  theory,  the  Holy  Spirit  attends 
the  written  word  and  its  ministry;  according 
to  the  other,  it  descends  through  the  church, 
its  ministers  and  ordinances.  TTith  the  one, 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  principal 
means  of  edifying  the  people ;  with  the  ottier, 
the  sacraments  of  the  church,  various  forms  of 
adoration,  sacerdotal  offices,  and  ritual  obser- 
vances, arethe  means  employed.  With  the  one, 
there  is  no  mediator  between  the  soul  and 
Christ,  every  hehever  being  himself  regarded 
as  a  priest,  and  enjoying  direct  and  unrestrict- 
ed access  to  God,  through  Christ  alone ;  with 
the  other,  the  Holy  Mother  and  a  multitude  of 
departed  saints  are  intercessors  for  man,  Lu- 
ther and  the  other  reforiners  put  aside  all  these 
mediators,  in  orderthatChristmight  be  the  only 
mediator;  r^ected  the  authority  of  tradition, 
and  all  institutions  and  observances  depending 
on  it,  eioept  those  which  were  tolerated  as  in- 
different; substituted  preaching  for  the  cere- 
monies of  the  chnrch;  and  were  especially  zeal- 
ous against  indulgences,  ag«nst  the  mass,  and 
against  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see.  They 
asserted  that  the  Roman  church  was  but  a 
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modified  Judaiam,  a  aystem  of  law  and  obser- 
vances ;  that  personal  merit  by  works  took  the 
place  of  juBtification  by  faith.  In  addition  to 
these  and  other  theoretical  diffeTenc«s,  and  the 
objections  growing  oat  of  them,  there  was  a 
long  list  of  alleged  abuses,  which  the  reformers 
freely  used  to  ^ve  point  to  their  inveoljyes. 
Among  these  they  referred  to  the  profligacy  of 
the  Roman  oonrt,  the  simony  almost  universally 
practised,  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ig- 
norance, idleness,  and  vices  of  the  monks,  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  the  draining  of  the  noffora 
both  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  on  various  pre- 
tences, the  saying  of  masses  for  tlie  souls  of  the 
departed,  and  the  practice  of  holding  reli^ous 
Hervioes  in  a  dead  language,  and  leaving  the 
people  in  a  general  state  of  i^orance,  and  then 
taking  advantage  of  that  ignorance  for  purposes 
of  ambition.  In  the  writings  of  the  reformers, 
and  especiallyin  those  of  Luther,  we  find  aper- 
petaal  recurrence  to  these  and  similar  topics. 
The  reformation  commenced  on  similar  princi- 
ples, and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  Germany 
and  in  Switzerland.  Both  Luther  in  Witten- 
berg and  Zwingli  in  Zarich  set  themselves 
openly  and  resolutely  against  tbe  sale  of  indul- 
gences. The  clergy,  on  the  other  hani  de- 
fended indulgences  as  a  part  of  the  established 
ecoledastical  system,  and  this  controversy  led 
by  degrees  to  a  questioning,  and  finally  to  a 
denial  of  the  system  itself.  Both  the  reformers 
insisted  on  removing  from  the  church  whatever 
doctrines  and  principles  were  without  founda- 
tion in  the  Bible.  They  came  independently  to 
the  same  conclusion  in  this  respect,  and  were 
thus  accidentally  united  in  their  opposition  to 
the  papacy.  But  in  their  positive  construction 
of  Christianity  they  represented  different  ten- 
dencies. Lutner  was  more  mystical,  and  al- 
lowed of  more  historical  development  in  the 
church.  Zwingli  and  his  followers  had  less 
feeling,  less  imagination,  less  love  of  mystery, 
and  represented  rather  the  philosophic  and  ra- 
taonalistic tendency inrelifpon.  Thetennsmys- 
tieal  and  rationalistic  are  here  used  in  a  good 
sense.  Nothing  was  better  adapted  to  bring 
out  the  peculiarities  of  both  orders  of  mind  and 
types  of  theology  than  the  qnestion  of  the  eu- 
charist.  While  both  rejected  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  as  unscriptural  and 
unreasonable,  Lnther  adopted  a  theory,  some- 
what inaccurately  termed  consubstantiation,  as 
mysterious  and  inesplicable  as  that  which  he 
regected ;  while  Zwingli  stripped  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  its  mysteiy,  and  exhibited  it  as  a  plain 
and  simple  emblematical  rite,  just  as  it  is  now 
viewedbymostProtestant  denominations  in  this 
country.  The  appearance  of  Calvin  at  Geneva, 
and  his  powerful  metaphyseal  genius,  gave  a 
decidedly  metaphyuoal  and  lo^cal  cast  to  the 
theology  of  the  Reformed  (Oalvinistic)  church, 
distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  Lutheran 
ohurch.  The  Loci  Gominunes  of  Melanchtbon 
and  the  "  Institutes  "  of  Calvin,  tbo  most  cele- 
brated Protestant  theolo^cal  productions  of  the 
age,  favorably  represent  the  ground  type,  as  the 


Germans  would  say,  of  the  theology  of  the  two 
confessions.  Perhaps,  in  tbe  more  logical  char- 
acter of  the  Reformed  churches,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Lutheran,  the  reason  predominating 
over  the  feelings,  is  to  be  found  tbe  causeof  their 
greater  individuality  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
greater  diversity  of  creeds  in  different  cities  of 
Switzerland,  and  in  difierent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  fact  is  unquestionable  that  the  Lu- 
theran church  was  much  more  homogeneous  and 
united  than  the  Reformed.  In  general  the  south 
of  Europe  remained  Catholic,  while  the  north 
became  Protestant;  and  of  Protestant  countries, 
Switzerland  and  the  west  were  Reformed,  while 
the  eas^  that  is,  the  most  of  Germany  and 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  were  Lutheran. 
The  Genevan  church  was  the  model  for  France, 
Holland,  Scotland,  audin  part  for  England,  and 
consequently  for  Noi'th  America.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  many  Lutheran  writers,  the  prominence 
given  to  the  understanding  over  the  reli^ous 
sentiment  in  the  Reformed  diuTeh  is  the  reason 
why  Socinianism  flourishes  so  much  more  in 
that  church  than  in  their  own.  The  Reformed 
theologians,  in  turn,  find  in  the  mysticism  of 
the  Lutheran  theology  the  cause  of  that  revul- 
sion of  which  rationtdism  is  tlie  result.  We  leave 
these  points  for  others  to  decide.  United  aathe 
church  and  state  were  in  the  16th  centnir,  a 
reformation  in  religion  could  not  take  place 
without  political  convulsions.  Not  only  were 
the  Swiss  cantons  and  the  German  states,  espe- 
cially the  northern  and  western,  immediately 
affected  by  the  religions  change,  but  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  Protestants  in  general  were  long 
and  fiercely  contested,  and  were  conceded  only 
after  the  desolations  of  a  thirty  years'  religious 
war.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Protestants 
were,  in  respect  to  political  ri^ts,  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Catholics.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  reformation  there  had  always  been  Prot- 
estant elements  in  the  CathoUc  church.  Now 
these  were  drained  off.  The  last  appearance 
of  anything  kindred  to  Protestantism  was  in 
the  Jansenists,  and  that  was  suppressed.  Tlie 
council  of  Trent  established  by  its  decrees  an 
authoritative  rule  of  the  Catholic  faith,  confirm- 
ing, though  in  very  general  terms,  themediffival 
theology,  condemning  Protestantism,  and  cor- 
recting some  abuses  no  longer  tolerable.  It 
was  the  province  of  Jesuitism  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  separation  of  the  Frot^ 
estants  from  the  church  by  new  conquests  to 
the  faith  in  heathen  lands.  By  the  miaaons  of 
the  Jesuits  many  converts  were  won  in  China, 
Japan,  India,  and  America.  At  home,  in  Cath- 
olic countries,  they  have  beena kind  of  standing 
army  of  the  church.  As  they  were  very  active 
and  influential  in  the  council  of  Trent  through 
Laynez,  the  general  of  their  order,  and  as  their 
principles,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  were 
the  principles  by  which  lie  church  was  main- 
tained against  Protestantism  at  home,  and  chief- 
ly extended  by  means  of  missions  abroad,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773  they  were 
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tbe  true  exponents  of  the  spirit  that  raled  in 
the  Catholic  church  of  that  age.  Thej  were 
Baerifioed  to  expediency,  and  were  restored  on 
a  change  of  circumstances.  But  owing  to  the 
oontinned  operation  of  those  causes,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  which  led  to  their  suppreasion, 
the  nominal  restoration  of  the  order  does  not 
plaoe  it  where  it  was  before. — The  Lutheran 
church  has  felt  the  influence  of  time  still  more 
than  the  Oatholio.  In  the  controversy  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus  on  the  liberty  of  the  will, 
the  former  carried  his  church  with  bim ;  but 
on  the  mind  of  Melanchthon  and  some  others 
the  ailments  of  Erasmus  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. Before  hia  death  Melanehthon,  no  longer 
restrained  by  Luther,  who  was  now  deceased, 
put  forth  views  on  this  subject  quite  at  variance 
with  those  held  by  Luther,  and  the  Lutheran 
church  followed  Melanehthon  rather  than  Ln- 
ther.  Since  the  days  of  the  reformers,  the 
principal  controversies  of  the  Lutheran  church 
have  tnmed  on  the  question  whether  the  refor- 
mation should  tie  further  developed  and  com- 
pleted, or  whether  it  shall  be  considered  as 
having  received  its  completion  and  fixed  char- 
acter from  Luther,  Tliis  question  lias  never 
been  settled  for  the  whole  Lutheran  church, 
but  the  two  parties,  taking  opposite  sides,  have 
each  contended,  and  are  stUl  contending,  for 
victory,  Orypto-Calvinism,  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  in  respect  to  the  eueharist,  was  intro- 
duced into  Saxony  by  the  progressive  party, 
which  sprang  from  the  school  of  Melanehthon. 
It  was  afterward  suppressed  by  the  strict  Lu- 
therans, and  condemned  in  the  "Formula  of 
Concord."  The  theologians  of  this  school  were 
more  rigid  in  mMntaining  the  authority  of  hu- 
man creeds,  after  the  manner  of  the  scholas- 
tic dialecticians,  than  zealous  in  propagating  a 
spiritual  Ohristianity.  As  oppomte  extremes 
usually  produce  each  other,  so  this  called  forth 
the  pietistio  school  of  Spener  and  Franke,  who 
placed  the  Bible  far  above  the  creeds  of  their 
church.  In  oppoation  to  both  these  parties 
sprang  up,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  school  of  rationalists,  who  set  aside  the 
authority  of  all  creeds,  and  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  only  in  a  modified  seuse. 
After  a  century  of  triumph  it  seems  to  be 
approaching  its  dissolution,  and  the  Lutheran 
theologians  are  returning  either  to  their  old 
orthodoxy,  or  to  an  evangelical  fwth  founded 

Jm  a  deeper  study  and  truer  interpretation 
the  Scriptures  than  was  possible  before  the 
rise  of  rationalism.  So  the  parties  now  stand 
divided  more  than  ever  on  the  question  whether 
the  normal  Christianity  of  the  church  is  that 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  reform- 
ers, or  that  broad  historical  Ohristianity  brought 
to  light  by  a  more  extended  and  more  critical 
study  botii  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  history.— 
In  the  Reformed  church,  Geneva  was  as  much 
the  centre  of  influence  as  Wittenhei^  was  in 
the  Lutheran.  The  preeminence  of  Zorieh  was 
limited  to  the  lifetime  of  Zwingli.  After  bis 
death  Calvin  rallied  the  forces  of  the  Swiss 


churches,  and  guided  them  with  unsurpassed 
ability  and  energy.  Beddes,  he  wrote  for  all 
who  used  the  EVench  language,  as  Luther  did 
for  those  who  used  the  German.  Luther  was 
a  practical  leader,  and  controlled  alike  the 
thoughts,  feeUngs,  and  actions  of  his  followers. 
Oalvin,  more  learned  and  more  philosopliic, 
aimed  chiefly  to  master  the  intelleots  of  men, 
and  in  this  lay  his  great  power  out  of  his  own 
city,  Luther  never  wrote  so  complete  a  work 
as  the  "  Institutes"  of  Calvin,  nor  are  his  com- 
mentaries so  well  adapted  to  aO  countries  and 
all  ages  as  are  Calvin's.  The  Genevan  reform- 
er, though  educated  for  the  bar,  waa  much 
more  ri^d  in  his  views  of  Christian  morality 
than  was  the  monk  of  Wittenberg.  Luther, 
while  he  aimed  to  put  men  right  on  the  main 
points  of  morality,  was  content  with  the  spirit 
of  Cliristianity,  and  waa  quite  easy  about  the 
particular  acts  of  the  individual.  He  was  tlie 
advocate  of  great  freedom  in  the  individual, 
and  allowed  him  to  choose  his  own  pleasures 
and  amusements.  He  was  even  jovial  in  his 
own  character,  Calvin  was  just  the  opposite 
of  all  this.  The  churches  founded  by  these 
great  men  differ  as  much,  in  respect  to  freedom 
or  strictness  of  Christian  conduct,  as  they 
themselves  did.  What  was  called  a  Christian 
life  in  Wittenberg  w  ild  ha  l>c  pronounced 
unchristian  in  G  n  a.  Whil  L  tber  lament- 
ed the  easy  and  1  i  m  al  ty  f  Wittenberg 
toward  tlie  end  of  lif  w  th  ut  y  attempt  to 
control  it  by  ohn  h  disc  pi  n  Calvin  was  in 
a  state  of  const  nt  wa  t  iv  th  the  "liber- 
tines" of  Geneva  n  th  m  t  f  discipline. 
These  two  differ  nt  t  p  t  Lh  tian  charac- 
ter are  observable  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
two  confesMons.  The  Genevan  church  main- 
tained its  character  through  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  but  during  the  18th  it  gradually  re- 
laxed its  theology,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  was  decidedly  Socinian. — From  Geneva 
proceeded,  chiefly  through  Calvin  and  Beia, 
those  influences  which  inljoduced  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation  into  France.  During  the 
life  of  Beza,  the  Huguenots,  as  the  French 
Protestants  were  colled,  became  a  numeroos 
and  powerftd  party;  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  three  centuries  they  were  persecuted  by 
the  French  govei-nment.  Twenty  thousand  or 
more  perished  in  one  montli.  Twenty-sis 
years  later,  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been  educated 
in  their  faith,  secured  to  them  a  political  exist- 
ence by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  after  which  they 
flourished  again  in  France  for  nearly  a  century. 
They  had  distinguished  schools  of  theology  at 
Sanmiu'  and  Sedan,  and  numbered  among  their 
theologians  such  men  as  Blondel,  Dm116,  Bo- 
chart^  Basnage,  Beausobre,  and  Saurin.  By  the 
revocation  of  that  edict  by  Louis  5IV.,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Huguenots  were  driven 
into  exile.  The  refugees  filled  large  cities  and 
districts  in  several  Protestant  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Branden- 
burg. Now  followed  the  period  of  "the 
church  in  the  desert,"  during  which,  in  the 
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C^Tennes  monBtaina  and  other  secret  retreats, 
the  Huguenots  held  tlieir  stealthy  communions. 
The  French  revolntjon  again  brought  them 
lihertf,  since  which  ttiey  have  experienced  the 
various  fortunes  to  which  the  people  of  France 
have  been  subject. — The  reformation  made  its 
appearance  at  an  early  period  in  the  Nether- 
lands. But  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  after 
him  PhiUp  II.,  resorted  to  the  severest  measures 
in  order  to  ornsh  it  out.  The  people  endured 
this  rigor  for  a  long  lime,  and  then  they  resist- 
ed, and  finally  established  their  independence. 
Tiie  church,  henceforth  connected  with  Geneva 
rather  than  with  Wittenberg,  held  its  first 
synod  at  Dort  in  1B74,  and  the  next  year 
founded  the  university  of  Leyden.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  church  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  the  celebrated  Arminian  contro- 
versy. Arminius  and  others  remsted  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  predestination.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  synod  of  Dort,  and,  as  most 
of  the  clei^  had  been  educated  at  Geneva,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants,  as  the  follow- 
ers of  Arminius  were  called,  were  condemned. 
Though  lie  Arminian  chm^h  never  acquired  a 
positjon  of  great  influence  in  Holland,  its  lead- 
mg  men,  among  whom  were  Grotius,  Episeo- 
pius,  Cnrcellffius,  IJmborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wet- 
stein,  formed  a  sohool  of  wide-spread  and  last- 
ing influence  in  the  literaiy  world.  The  Re- 
monstrants became  more  and  more  latitudi- 
narian  in  their  views,  »nd  verged  toward  80- 
cinianism  far  more  than  toward  Oalvinism. 
The  Reformed  church  in  Holland,  though 
softened  in  the  tone  of  its  theology,  has  under- 
gone much  less  change  in  its  faith  than  the 
Swiss  or  the  German  church. — In  England  the 
doctrines  of  the  Swiss  reformers  have  had  a 
peculiar  fortune,  owing  partly  to  political  and 
partly  to  other  eanses.  The  attitude  of  Henry 
VHI.  toward  Luther  was  nnfavorable  to  the 
introduction  of  Lutheraniara  into  England. 
Distinguished  theologians  ftwm  Straaburg  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Swiss  retbrmers,  of  whom 
Buoer  and  Peter  Martyr  are  most  known, 
were  employed  to  aid  Oranmer  in  carrying 
forwai-d  the  work  of  reformation  under  Ed- 
ward VI.  Mary's  troubled  reign  followed, 
English  Protestants  fled  to  the  continent, 
where  they  became  acquainted  with  Calvin  and 
the  spirit  of  the  reformation  introduced  by  him. 
On  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
reformation,  begun  by  Edward,  was  carried 
through  mainly  on  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formed church  in  respect  to  doctrines,  bat  mod- 
ified by  Lutheran  pnnciples  in  respect  to  eccle- 
siastical organiaation  and  the  ritual.  Not  tliat 
the  Lutheran  church  government  and  liturgy 
were  copied,  but  that  Luther's  theory  in  re- 
spect to  the  extent  to  which  the  ancient  usages 
of  tiie  church  might  be  retdned  was  adopted. 
The  church  of  England  merely  retmned  a  little 
more  both  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church  than  the  Lu- 
theran church  did.  It  may  be  said  in  general 
terms  that  the  Anglican  church  is  eclectic. 


combining  Calvinistio,  Lutheran,  and  Catho- 
lic elements,  while  the  Puritans  of  England 
adhered  more  strictly  to  the  Reformed  church. 
In  England  the  history  of  Christianity  and 
the  history  of  the  government  are  so  con- 
nected that  the  one  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  the  other.  High-chnrcbism  and  toryism 
go  hand  in  hand,  while  the  moderate  party  and 
the  dissenters  favor  the  progress  of  liberty. 
England,  too,  has'bad  its  crisis  of  unbelief.  The 
English  deists  eserted  great  influence  both  in 
their  own  country  and  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  But  in  no  conntiy  lias  the  church  been 
truer  to  herself  in  the  defence  of  Christianity 
than  in  England.  More  eminent,  perhaps,  in  an- 
Ijqiiarian  than  in  Biblical  learning,  she  presents 
a  body  of  Christian  literature  which,  as  a  whole, 
will  hear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  bishops  of  England  have  in  this 
respect  been  outdone  by  the  prelates  of  no 
other  church. — Nowhere  have  the  principles 
of  the  Genevan  church  been  carried  out  more 
fully  than  in  Scotland.  Knox  not  only  knew 
Calvin  and  his  followers  intimately,  but  deeply 
sympathized  with  them.  He  was  aPresbyterian 
by  nature  and  by  temperament  as  well  as  by 
conviction ;  and  the  Scottish  character  in  gen- 
eral, with  its  metaphysical  tendencies,  seems 
to  be  adapted  to  tnat  type  of  theology  and 
that  form  of  religion.  The  Scottish  church 
has  maintained  mneh  of  its  original  character 
through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  its  history. 
It  could  neither  be  terrified  by  the  Stuarts,  nor 
bribed  l^  pecuniary  rewards  or  honors.  The 
present  Free  church  of  Scotland  is  but  a  single 
specimen  cf  the  spirit  and  courage  with  which 
it  has  always  been  accustomed  to  face  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  The  tendency  to  unbelief 
manifested  in  Edinburgh  a  generation  ago 
was  happily  arrested  by  Chalmers,  who  was 
an  ornament  and  a  bulwark  of  hia  church. — 
Though  scarcely  any  church  of  western  Eu- 
rope is  without  its  reuresentatives  in  the  United 
States,  the  great  bulk  of  the  early  emigrants 
to  this  country  belonged  to  some  one  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Reformed  church. 
Nearly  all  these  churches  have  undergone 
some  modifications  in  this  country,  more  per- 
ceptible, perhaps,  to  Europeans  ttiaa  to  our- 
selves. It  is  a  common  remark  of  intelligent 
foreigners,  that  with  all  the  diversities  of 
Christian  sects  among  ns,  there  is  a  general  re- 
semblance, apparently  growing  out  of  the  en- 
tire freedom  of  reli^ous  development  in  our 
country.  An  ardent  love  of  religious  liberty, 
shared  by  all  Christian  denominations  in  com- 
mon, a  freedom  from  all  entanglements  with 
the  state,  and  a  strong  aversion  to  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  distinguish  American 
Christians,  and  separate  them  widely  from 
those  of  any  other  country.  Hence,  with  all 
the  diversities  of  creeds  and  forms  of  worship, 
there  is  not  only  a  very  catholic  spirit,  but  a 
raai-ked  sentiment  of  Christian  union,  showing 
itself  in  harmonious  action  in  cities  and  towns 
where  different  comraunions  are  thrown  to- 
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getLer,  and  in  formal  eooperalJon  in  societies 
of  Christian  benevolence.  Tlie  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  Christian  lienorainatiOns  in 
thia  country  liaa  greatly  changed  durii^  the 
past  century.  The  orthodox  Oongregational- 
ists,  less  predominant  in  New  England  than 
formerly,  have  spread  by  emigration  info  the 
western  and  middle  states.  They  now  consti- 
tute but  one  branch  of  the  old  chnrch,  the 
Unitarians  oonaUtnting  the  other  and  more 
rationalistic  branch.  Indeed,  the  theology  of 
the  Congregationalists  of  New  England  is  never 
so  perfectly  settled  as  that  of  some  other  de- 
nominations. Every  half  oentnry  and  every 
important  locality  has  had  its  school  of  theolo- 
gy. This  is  not  said  in  reproach.  It  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  giving  to  the 
intellect  so  great  prominence  in  religion.  The 
same  cause  not  only  prevents  a  "  dead  ortho- 
doxy," a  stagnation  in  theol(^,  but  makes 
them  a  highly  intellectual  and  enlightened  body 
of  Christians,  the  best  friends  of  learning  and 
of  education  in  generaL  The  Presbyterians, 
liaving  settled  at  iirst  in  the  middle  and  south- 


have  in  some  degree  a  local  habitation.  The 
bulk  of  their  population  and  their  strength  b 
still  in  those  states.  They  expand,  not  in  the 
direction  of  New  Ei^lan^  but  of  the  western 
states.  Like  the  Oongregatioaalista  most  of 
the  different  branches  of  Presbyterians  have 
maintained  an  educated  ministry,  who  have 
exerted  a  very  great  inHueiice.  The  reunion 
of  the  Old  School  and  New  School  Presby- 
terians in  1870,  after  a  separation  of  more  than 
80  years,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events 
of  om-  time.  The  Episcopal  church,  which 
was  somewhat  cheeked  by  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  was  somewhat  local  in  the  be^nning, 
is  constantly  manifesting  fresh  vigor  and  show- 
ing its  power  to  go  wherever  wealth  and  refine- 
ment invite  it.  As  in  England  it  originally 
took  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics,  so  in  this 
country  at  the  present  day  it  avoids  all  extremes 
in  theology,  and  holds  a  sort  of  middle  ground 
between  tiie  pietistic  sects  and  their  estrome 
opposites.  Avoiding  theolo^cal  discussion, 
both  in  books  and  in  the  pulpit,  ^ving  loss 
prominence  to  preaching  than  most  other 
Protestant  communions,  the  Episoopatians  aim 
less  at  profound  erudition  than  the  Congrega- 
tionalists and  Presbyterians  in  preparing  their 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  consequently 

Slace  less  dependence  on  theolopcal  Beminaries. 
a  this  respect  they  follow  the  example  of  their 
English  brethren.  But  it  must  not  hence  !» 
inferred  that  they  have  not  an  educated  clergy. 
On  the  contrary,  their  clergy  are  generwiy 
accomplished  scholars,  but  their  stndy  is  more 
in  the  line  of  English  literature,  and  in  the 
rich  literature  of  their  own  church,  tlan  n 
esegetical  and  doctrinal  theology.  An  ed 
caffid  man  rarely  hears  anything  offensive  to 
his  taste  in  the  discourses  or  other  rehg  ons 
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an  Episcopal  clergyman.  The 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  though  small  in 
numbers  at  the  first,  have  had  a  large  increase 
from  the  common  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Though  differing  in  their  creed,  in 
their  organization,  and  in  their  forms  of  reli- 
gious service,  they  both  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  experimental  element  in  reh^on.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  heart,  drawn  out  distinctly  in  in- 
dividual experience,  they  have  always  jdaced 
far  above  the  reh^on  of  tlie  intellect.  Hence 
they  have  never  made  learning  a  requiwte  for 
the  ministry.  Thongh  they  have  made  great 
progress  in  education,  and  are  no  longer  limited 
to  the  lower  or  even  middling  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, still  their  great  strength  lies  in  these 
classes.  The  Baptists  are  more  nearly  albed  to 
the  Congr^ationalista,  both  in  doctrine  and  in 

tiractioe,  and  the  Methodists  to  the  Episcopa- 
ians  in  church  government,  and  to  the  Mora- 
vians in  their  religious  spirit.  In  point  of 
numbers  they  are  the  largest  of  tlie  Protestant 
denominations.  The  TJniveraallsts,  whose  dis- 
tinctive tenet  is  the  final  salvation  of  the  whole 
human  fmnily,  have  made  their  appearance  in 
American  ecole^astical  history  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  and  have  received  nu- 
merous accessions  from  most  of  the  above 
named  Christian  sects. — The  Roman  Catholic 
church,  as  represented  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  that  communion,  maintains  her  promi- 
nent position  in  Christian  history.  During 
the  last  three  centories  she  has  been  forced  by 
tlie  Protestant  movement  to  pass  through  a 
severe  ordeal,  in  which  all  her  constituent 
elements  were  put  to  the  test ;  but,  as  they 
believe,  she  lias  emerged  from  the  trial  with 
undiminished  vigor  and  brightness.  Soon 
after  the  reformation  had  proddmed  that  free 
private  judgment  was  the  right  of  man  and  the 
rule  of  faith,  she  was  called,  even  more  per- 
haps than  Protestant  communions,  to  defend 
the  system  of  revealed  religion  against  the  as- 
saults of  infidelity  and  atheism.  Subsequent 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
she  was  subjected  in  France  to  indignity  and 
oppression  from  the  civil  power ;  her  priests 
were  scattered-  or  put  to  death,  bishops  were 
exiled,  popes  were  abducted  and  thrown  into 
prison ;  but  she  came  to  see  her  adversaries 
baffled,  her  claims  recognized,  and  her  hier- 
archy restored.  She  has  since  endured  the 
sorrow  and  waste  of  social  and  civil  warfare 
in  every  one  of  her  ancient  possessions,  and 
the  loss  of  the  pope's  temporal  power  in  E«ne ; 
but,  as  her  disciples  contend,  modem  innova- 
tion has  been  able  only  to  retard  her  life 
march  for  brief  intervals.  They  still  further 
allege  that  her  growth  and  expanaon  in  most 
Protestant  countries  cannot  be  denied,  while 
in  Catholic  nations  a  daily  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  fwthful  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  atnct  practice  of  her  law  and  the  uphold- 
ng  ot  her  authority.  Though,  in  her  collision 
n  th  modern  [K>htica1  and  social  systems,  she, 
unlike  other  organizations,  has  been  forc^  to 
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no  change. of  principles,  she  has  nevertieleBa 
been  able  to  throw  off  many  old  abuses  and 
allianoes  that  served  more  to  encvunber  than 
to  adorn  her.  This  self-reforming  and  self- 
renovating  power  is  clwmed  by  Catholic  wri- 
ters as  a  proof  of  the  constitutional  strength 
of  that  church,  and,  combined  with  unity  of 
faith,  sanctity  in  moral  teaching,  nniTersality 
in  time  and  place,  and  unbroken  apostolic 
succession,  aa  a  mark  of  the  Divine  presence. 
The  present  condition  of  the  Catholic  church, 
as  they  hold,  is  inferior  to  no  period  of  her 

East  historyj  in  the  learning  and  efficiency  of 
er  clergy,  m  her  many  edncational  establiBh- 
ments,  her  missionary  enterprises  extending 
over  almost  every  portion  of  the  known  world, 
her  active  associations  for  the  exercise  of  every 
form  of  Christian  benevolence.  America,  ac- 
cording to  views  recently  proponnded  in  this 
oonntry,  offers  a  new  field  to  the  ancient  faith, 
for  the  display  of  its  diversified  energies. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history, 
the  Catholic  church  finds  herself  free  from  all 
entangling  alliances  with  the  civil  government, 
and  thus  avoids  a  great  source  of  distrust  and 
dislike  on  the  part  of  her  opponents.  Here, 
persecution,  if  it  should  occur  at  all,  either  for 
or  against  her  interests,  wonld  be  the  result 
ef  transitory  passions,  not  of  the  system  of 
government  by  which  the  country  is  ruled. 
Here,  the  very  conservatism  which  in  the  old 
world  has  made  her  so  many  enemies  is 
claimed  as  a  title  to  respect?  in  view  of  tJie  ne- 
cessity of  vigorous  principles  to  counteract  the 
impetuous  rush  of  unrestrained  poUtical  free- 
dom, and  the  often  erratic  intellectuality  of  a 
transitional  and  protesting  age.  In  the  tTnited 
States  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Oathofic 
church  is  evinced  by  the  large  army  of  eocle- 
siasties  who  have  gradually  spread  from  the 
solitary  cathedral  in  Baltimore,  where  Carroll 
exercised  episcopal  functions,  to  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  land ;  by  the  numerous 
churches,  schools,  convents,  asylums,  and  hos- 

Sitals  that  she  has  everywhere  erected  j  by 
er  incessant  labors  among  the  great  mass  of 
emigrants  who  are  sent  to  her  door  by  the 
policy  of  European  governments;  by  the  fre- 
quent accessions  to  her  ranks  fk)m  the  strictest 
anIi-Oatholio  communions  ;  and  by  the  first 
fruits  of  a  Catholic  literature  which  is  believed 
to  promise  largely  for  the  ftitnre. — What  con- 
clusion in  respect  to  the  futnre  can  be  drawn 
from  the  histOTy  of  the  past?  Has  Christian- 
ity a  prospect  of  perpetuity  and  increase,  or  is 
it  threatened  with  decay  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Christianity  is  not  wholly  limited 
to  the  church.  Many  elements  of  its  power 
are  felt  elsewhere.  The  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  present  day  is  preeminently 
Christian.  The  theory  of  human  rights  and 
of  social  prc^ess  differs  from  ancient  theories 
in  having  a  Christian  basis.  The  literature  of 
the  civilized  world  is  more  and  more  a  Chris- 
tian literature.  A  Christian  philanthropy  is 
breathed  into  poetry  and  romance,  as  well  as 


into  social  and  political  life,  more  than  in  any 
former  age,  Tiie  public  sentiment  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
civilization.  .  Christian  nations  and  races  of 
men  are  the  dominant  nations  and  races  of  the 
earth.  Christian  civilization  at  this  moment, 
more  than  ever  before,  seems  destined  to 
spread  over  all  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  the  great  oceans.  The  paganism  of  the 
world  is  evidently  to  share  the  fate  of  the 
paganism  of  the  old  Boman  empu-e,  to  fade 
away  before  Christianity,  and  become  a  mere 
matter  of  history.  Is  it  probable  that  in 
Christendom  itsetf  Christianity  will  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  philosophical  skepticism ! 
Never  did  Christianity  stand  stronger  in  Eng- 
land than  after  its  contest  with  deism.  Never 
did  the  philosophic  mind  of  Prance  grasp  it 
with  more  power  than  after  atheism  had  spent 
all  its  force.  There  probably  was  never  a  time 
nor  a  country  in  which  a  historical  Christian- 
ity could  he  maintained  against  the  fiercest  as- 
saults of  a  skeptical  philosophy  with  such  a 
convincing  power  as  in  Germany  at  this  time. 
That  false  rationalism  which  is  essentially  at 
variance  with  Christianity,  deistically  denying 
whatever  is  supernatural,  has  been  already 
overcome.  Nowhere,  during  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  church,  has  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity been  conducted  with  such  critical 
learning  and  philosophic  power  as  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  great  theologians  of  the  present 
century.  Such  a  historical  groundwork  of 
Christianity  as  Neander  has  presented  to  the 
world  in  his  history  of  the  church,  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  in  any  former  age.  Indeed,  history 
now,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastjoal,  is  the  uu- 
pregnable  fortress  within  which  Christianity 
is  securely  intrenched.  AH  the  lines  of  philo- 
sophic history  now  converge  in  Christianity, 
Win  the  influence  of  sects  and  parties  destroy 
the  efBcacy  of  Christianity  f  In  respect  to 
these,  thei'e  is  not  only  change  but  progress. 
It  has  become  a  pretty  generally  received 
opinion  among  the  leading  men  of  all  sects, 
that  the  whole  truth  is  to  be  found  in  none 
of  them ;  that  each  is  working  out  some  prob- 
lem, more  or  less  important,  to  be  adopted  ul- 
timately by  all ;  that  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  Christianity  will  be  possible  after  the 
good  and  evil  in  every  system  have  distinctly 
made  themselves  apparent  to  the  whole  woi'Id, 
The  greatest  men  of  the  age  are  already  stri- 
ving more  philosophically  and  more  satisfactori- 
ly to  answer  the  fandamental  question,  "How 
is  Christianity  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  whole  ?" 
The  old  theological  conceptions  of  it  are  found 
to  be  inadequate  in  many  particulars,  chiefly 
by  defect.  The  theolopans  were  at  fault  some- 
times in  their  metaphydcs,  sometimes  in  their 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Chris- 
tianity is  many-sided.  The  old  theological  sys- 
tems were  all  more  or  less  one-sided.  One  as- 
pect of  this  great  subject,  it  would  seem,  was 
supposed  to  comprehend  the  whole.  A  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject 
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The  aocumulfllaons  of  learn- 
ing made  during  many  generations  needed  to 
be  wore  exactly  analyzed  and  more  carefnlly 
tested,  and  then  classifled  on  a  much  broader 
scale.  All  the  approsimatJOBS  that  have  heen 
made  toward  a  clear  and  coroprehensive  yiow 
of  the  whole  subject  were  to  De  studied  with 
reference  to  a  still  greater  enlargement.  It 
is  tlie  manifest  tendency  of  the  pnhlic  mind 
Ir  this  direction  that  distinguishes  the  present 
age.  There  is  a  reaching  after  a  universal 
and  complete  Christianity— that  is,  the  tine 
historical  Christianity,  not  the  limited,  partial 
Christianity  of  a  particular  school.  Almost 
every  party  shows  a  disposition  to  appropriate 
whatever  of  truth  or  of  eacellence  may  be 
found  in  any  other  party.  All  seem  to  aim 
at  a  wider  grasp  of  Christianity  as  a  whole. 

CHRISTUIJS  (tlie  first  syllable  is  usually  hnt 
improperly  pronounced  as  in  Christ),  or  Chri^ 
ttan  Ctnmettioa,  a  Christian  Beet  which  arose 
in  the  United  States  near  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  At  their  organization,  they 
adopted  the  appellation  OhristJans  as  their  only 
name,  declared  the  Bible  their  only  authorita- 
tive rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  extended 
their  fellowship  to  all  Ohrisfiajia,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  party.  They  originated  simultane- 
ously in  the  east,  west,  and  south,  their  three 
distinct  sources  having  at  first  no  knowledge 
of  each  other.  In  North  Carolina,  in  I'TSS,  a 
recession  took  place  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pd  chnrch,  on  grounds  of  church  government; 
and  the  seceding  body,  ab  first  known  as  "  Be- 
pubiican  Methodista,  subsequently,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Rev.  J.  O'Kelley  and 
others,  adopted  the  name  of  Christians.  The 
second  source  was  in  N^ew  England,  chiefly 
in  Vermont.  In  1800  Dr.  Ahner  Jones,  Eto 
Smith,  and  other  members  of  Baptist  churches, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  sectarian  creeds  and 
denominations,  |)roposed  the  principles  now 
held  by  tit6  Chritrtjana.  The  first  ohuroh  or- 
ganized by  them  was  in  Lyndon,  Vt.,  and 
many  churches  had  been  founded  as  early  as 
1804.  In  1808  the  "  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty," 
one  of  the  earliest  religious  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  was  first  published  by  Mr. 
Smith.  The  third  source  had  its  seat  in  Een- 
tacfcy  and  Tennessee.  After  the  great  revival 
which  spread  through  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  those  states  in  ISOO,  several  ministers,  among 
whom  were  B.  W.  Stoue  and  D.  Purvianee, 
deared  broader  grounds  of  union,  and  five  of 
whom  in  1801  withdrew  firom  the  synod  of 
Kentucky.  They  organized  a  new  presbytery, 
called  the  Springfield  presbytery,  formally  pro- 
cltumed  their  principles,  Jnne  26,  1804,  und 
Hoou  after  adopted  the  name  of  Christians.  The 
three  kindred  bodies  which  had  thus,  l^etween 
1793  and  180i,  arisen  separately,  soon  after 
met  in  general  convention  and  were  consoli- 
dated into  a  ungle  denomination.  They  are 
generally  Antitrinitariana  and  Baptists,  cherish 
prayer  meetings,  Sanday  schools,  and  misson- 
ary  enterprises,  do  not  confine  their  fellowship 


to  the  baptized,  are  congregational  in  church 
government,  and  have  annual  and  state  confer- 
ences, and  a  quadrennial  general  convention. 
When  the  war  interrupted  the  connection  of 
the  southern  with  tiie  northern  conferences,  the 
former  organized  the  "Southern  Christian  Con- 
veution,"  which  in  1873  still  maintained  its 
separate  existence.  Among  their  more  promi- 
nent clergymen  and  writers  may  be  mentioned 
Walter,  Clough,  Badger,  Millard,  Boss,  Summer- 
bell,  Holland,  Kincaid,  and  Plummer.  Their 
institutions  of  learning  in  1873  were  the  Chris- 
tian Union  college,  at  Merom,  Ind. ;  the  Wolf- 
boro  academy,  at  Wolfboro,  H".  H.;  Starkey 
academy,  at  Eddytewn,  N.  T. ;  a  Biblical 
school,  likewise  at  Eddytown;  and  the  Le 
Grand  Christian  institute,  at  Le  Grand,  Iowa. 
In  1873  there  were  in  the  northern  states  and 
Canada  65  conferences,  997  ordained  and  201 
unordained  ministers  (in  62  conferences),  1,074 
societies  with  552  ohnroh  edifices  (in  GO  con- 
ferences), 56,908  members  (in  6fl  conferences), 
and  church  property  valued  at  $908,775 ;  in 
the  southern  general  convention,  72  ordiwned 
ministers,  18  licentiates,  and  10,581  members. 
The  "Herald  of  Gospel  liberty,"  united  some 
years  ago  with  the  "  Gospel  Herald  "  of  Day- 
ton, OMo,  where  it  is  now  published,  remains 
the  principal  organ  of  the  denomination.  The 
"Christian  Sun,"  published  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  is 
the  organ  of  the  southern  general  convention. 
CHRISTUSSMD.  I.  The  soutliemmwt  prov- 
ince (stift  or  diocese)  of  Norway,  bordering  on 
the  provinces  of  Bergen  and  Christiania,  the 
North  sea,  and  the  Skager  Back;  area,  15,400 
sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1865,  338,743.  It  is  traversed 
by  numerous  mountains  and  small  rivers,  and  in- 
cludes many  islands.  The  coast  is  broken,  espe- 
cially on  the  west,  where  it  is  penetrated  by  the 
extensiveBnkte  bay  orfiord,  with  two  branches, 
the  nortliern  and  larger  being  the  Narstrand, 
and  the  southern  the  Lyse  fiord.  The  N.  E. 
district  of  Upper  Tellemarken  or  Brateberg  ia 
among  the  most  mountainous.  The  numerous 
clefts  are  filled  with  water,  which  rushes  down 
in  rapids  and  cataracts  with  tremendous  \e 
locity,  and  the  waterfall  of  the  Binkan  Foss  is 
over  400  ft.  high.  Those  waters  unite  m  three 
streams  and  fall  into  the  lake  of  Nord  Boon, 
whence  rises  a  powerful  and  impetnoui  river, 
the  Skeen  or  Brevig.  The  other  chief  nieri 
are  the  Nid  and  the  Torrisdal.  The  fine  color 
of  the  water,  the  rocky  banks,  and  the  whole 
scenery  produce  3  remarkably  picturesque  ef- 
fect. In  the  southern  districte  there  are  large 
and  fertile  valleys,  and  the  climate  is  very 
raild,  considering  the  high  latitude.  The  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  the  province  consists  in  forests 
of  oak,  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  supplying  materials 
for  making  fishing  boats  and  for  the  export  of 
planks  and  deals.  Lobsters  are  not  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world  in  greater  quantities  than 
along  the  8.  coast  of  this  proTince  between 
Hellesund  and  Lister  fiord.  The  principal 
mineral  is  iron,  and  the  great  abnndance  of  fuel 
offers  facilities  for  smelting  it   The  population 
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is  remarkable  for  its  hardiuess,  kboriousness, 
and  tflll  stature.    II.   A  city,  capital  of  tlie 

Province,  situated  upon  a  deep  bay  called 
opdaJs  fiord,  which  makes  into  the  land 
from  the  Skager  Eack,  a  few  milea  E.  of  the 
LindesnSs,  or  South  cape  of  Norway ;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,468.  The  sitnation  is  picturesque,  and 
the  town  is  regularly  built.  Many  of  the 
houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  are  surrounded  with 
gardens.  The  catliedral,  a  Gothic  structure 
of  gray  stone,  is  only  second  in  size  and  in- 
terest to  that  of  Droutheim.  Ship  building  has 
somewhat  declined  owing  to  the  diminished 
ahundance  of  tuaber  consequent  upon  the 
cleanng  of  some  of  (lie  forests;  but  trade  and 
navigation  are  adive.  The  principal  exports 
are  timber,  flsh,  hides,  copper,  and  iron.  Du- 
ring the  lobster  season  over  30  smacks  are  regu- 
larly employed  in  shipping  lobsters  to  London, 
Tobacco  and  other  articles  are  manufactured  to 
some  estent.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  for- 
tress at  the  enti'anoe  to  the  fine  harbor  on  the 
island  of  OdderO,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  Christiausand  was  founded  in  1641  by 
Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOBS,  Dlsdples  of  St 
John,  Startius,  Slendteuis,  or  Sabteus,  designa- 
tions applied  indiscriminately,  and  with  great 
confusion,  to  a  sect  of  religionists  now  only 
found  in  Persia,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bassorah.  They  are  not  Christians  in  any 
sense,  as  they  assert  Jesus  to  be  an  impostor, 
and  install  John  the  Baptist  in  his  place.  They 
claim  to  have  existed  from  hia  time,  and  con- 
sider their  origin  to  have  been  on  the_  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  They  account  for  their  present 
locality  by  asserting  that  the  Mohammedans 
drove  them  away  from  Palestine,  some  to  Per- 
sia, and  some  to  India.  They  afterward  jcnned 
the  Nestorians  to  avoid  another  persecution, 
and  allowed  themselves  to  becalled  Christians. 
Tliey  were  separated  again  from  the  Nestorians 
more  than  SOO  years  ago.  Critics  and  histo- 
rians are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  ori^n. 
Keander  thinks  that  the  name  Mendfeans  signi- 
fies disciples,  and  Sahsons,  baptizers ;  and  that 
the  sect  took  its  origin  from  those  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
their  master,  adopted  a  course  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  from  them  afterward  sprung 
up  this  sect,  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  an 
older  eastern  theosophy.  Their  doctrines  are, 
however,  well  ileflned.  They  consider  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  a  spurious  God, 
and  the  Christ  of  the  New  a  f^se  teacher. 
They  condder  the  world  to  have  been  created 
by  gloomy  angels,  who  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  of  whom  there  are  seven,  who  in- 
habit th«  seven  planets,  while  there  is  also  a 
kingdom  of  light,  superintended  by  good  an- 
gels. Baok  of  these  kingdoms,  in  unspeakable 
splendor,  is  the  supreme  original  being,  Perha, 
and  the  fwnale  principle.  Ajar.  Darkness  tri- 
umphs over  light,  hot  tiiere  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  and  through  succes- 
sive revelations  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  so 
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to  the  world,  the  rule  of  darkness  ii:  to  be 
broken.  The  Je«ish  sjstem  wan  nnt  such  a 
revelation;  it  came  fiom  the  realm  oi  d'srk- 
ness.  So  did  that  of  Jesus  But  in  John 
the  Baptist  they  hold  that  tlie  revelation  was 
from  the  kingdom  of  light  The  means  of  in- 
troducing men  to  that  kingdom  is  biptism. 
John  they  relate  to  have  been  born  from  a  kiss 
of  Zachariah.  They  also  say  that  John  himself 
was  married,  but  that  his  children  sprung  out 
of  the  Jordan.  Tliey  have  flve  sacred  books, 
four  of  them  doctrinal,  and  the  fifth  on  astrol- 
ogy. They  consider  baptism  as  the  great  and 
only  means  of  forgiveness  and  salvation.  They 
prohibit  mourning  for  the  dead,  tolerate  polyg- 
amy even  among  the  priests,  and  forbid  the 
"elect,"  or  those  advanced  to  the  higher  de- 
grees of  the  faith,  to  use  sensual  indulgences, 
or  to  ang  or  dance.  Theyieep  a  sort  of  festi- 
val resemblingthe  agape  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and  have  a  singular  antipathy  to  blue 
color.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
when  they  first  became  known  through  the  Per- 
sian missionaries,  there  were  supposed  to  be 
from  20,000  to  2B,000  families  of  them. 

CHBISTIINS  OF  ST.  THOMAS,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Syro-Persian  church,  established  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  They  have  a  tradition  that 
St.  Thomas  himself  preached  the  gospel  to 
tliem,  and  established  their  church.  The  ear- 
liest certain  history  we  have  of  the  Syro-Perwan 
chtirch  is  in  a  writer  of  the  fith  century.  It* 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  excommuni- 
cated Nestorians  (49»)  who  held  to  the  Mono- 
phydte  doctrine.  In  their  praetices  and  doc- 
trines they  claim  to  be  primitive.  They  still 
celebrate  the  agape,  commemorate  the  Lord's 
supper  with  bread,  salt,  and  oil,  and  anoint  the 
body  of  the  infant  at  the  time  of  baptism. 
Their  priests  shave  the  head,  and  are  allowed 
to  marry.  They  use  the  Syriac  language  in 
thelitni^.  During  the  Portuguese  occupancy 
of  the  country  they  submitted  to  the  CathoHo 
church ;  but  when  the  Dutch  obtained  the  as- 
cendancy the  Nestorians  resumed  their  ecclesi- 
astical independence,  and  still  preserve  it. 

CHBISHAHSTAD,  a  fortified  town  of  Sweden, 
capital  of  the  Ian  or  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  province  of  Gothland,  263  m. 
S.  8.  W.  of  Stockhohn;  pop.  in  1868,  7,710. 
It  is  built  upon  a  little  promontory  in  a  lake 
formed  by  the  Helge-S,  10  m.  from  Ahus,  its 
port  on  the  Baltic.  The  town  has  a  good 
aspect.  The  crown  house,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  great  square,  for  government  and  garrison 
purposes,  a  single  large  church  of  the  year 
1628,  a  lazaretto,  a  theatre,  and  school  houses 
are  among  the  principal  buildings.  The  harbor 
of  Ahus  is  open,  but  tolerably  safe.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  with  Lubeck,  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
England.  Much  domestic  brandy  is  sent  to 
Stockholm.  Christianstad  was  founded  by 
Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  in  1614,  the  southern 
pai't  of  Sweden  being  at  that  time  a  Danish 
possession.  The  place  suffered  much  during 
the  frequent  wars  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
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mai'k.  In  1678  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  daring  his  ooateet  with 
Ohrislian  V.  of  Denmark.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1710  and  1748. 

CHBISTUHSTGD,  a  town,  capital  of  the  island 
of  St.  Croix  and  of  the  Danish  West  Indies; 
pop.  about  6,000.  It  baa  a  good  harbor,  de- 
fended by  Fort  Christiansviim,  and  a  battery, 
eontdns  a  Danish  and  an  English  chm-cli,  and 
ft  bank,  and  la  the  chief  entrepot  of  commerce 
with  Copenhagen. 

CHRlSTlAHrSOrD,  a  seaport  town  of  Korway, 
in  the  province  and  85  m.  S.  W,  of  Drontbeini, 
on  the  Iforth  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thii^ve 
fiord;  lat.  83°  10'  N. ;  pop.  in  1808,  6,709.  It 
is  built  upon  three  islands,  Kirkland,  Nord- 
land,  and  Inland,  which  enclose  a  singularly 
pretty  harbor,  in  form  almost  circular.  The 
view  of  the  town  is  completely  shut  off  on 
tbe  seaward  ade.  The  houses,  uniformly  red 
and  of  wood,  are  grouped  together  in  pictn- 
resqne  disorder.  The  place  is  thriving,  the 
trade  being  chiefly  in  cured  fish  (cod),  which 
is  exported  hence  to  Spain  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, also  t«  the  West  Indies.  It  was  fonnd- 
ed  in  1734  by  Christian  VI.  of  Denmark. 

CHRISTIKl,  queen  of  Spain.  See  Maria 
Chbistina. 

CBKISTINl,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  only  legiti- 
mate child  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus  who  sur- 
vived intflQcy,  bom  in  Stoekbohn,  Dec.  S, 
1626,  died  in  Rome,  April  19,  168S.  She  was 
but  sis  years  of  age  when  her  father  died  at 
LtLtzen,  and  she  was  early  separated  from  her 
mother,  and  sent  to  be  educated  under  the  eye 
of  her  aunt,  the  princess  Catharine,  sister  of 
Onstavus  and  consort  of  the  count  palatine 
John  Oaamir.  She  remained  under  his  guar- 
dianship until  the  death  of  her  aunt  in  1638. 
The  young  qneen's  early  education  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  jndicions  or  effective.  The 
palatine  court  rather  sought  its  own  aggran- 
dizeraent.  The  son  of  the  princess,  Charles 
Gnstavus,  aftenvard  Charles  X.  of  Sweden, 
was  betrothed  to  Christuia  during  this  guar- 
dianship. She  was  educated  in  deep  distrust 
of  the  guardians  appointed  by  the  diet  to  have 


charge  of  lier  youth  and  to  govern  the  king- 
dom dnrmg  her  mmonty.  In  1636  the  diet 
declared  its  opinion  ooneemiM  the  mode  of 
educating  the  young  queen.  Christina  herself 
relates  that  her  tather  had  ordered  that  she 
should  receive  a  masoulme  education.  Her 
tutor,  whom  he  had  himself  appointed,  was 
John  Matthiae,  at  first  a  professor  in  the  college 
of  nobles,  and  afterward  tbe  kiiTg's  court 
preacher.  Her  progress  in  accomplishments 
of  every  kind  was  remarkable.  At  18  she 
read  Thucydides  and  Polybins  in  tbe  original, 
and  wrote  and  spoke  Latin,  German,  and 
French.  In  council  and  administration  she 
showed  much  aeuteness;  while  the  grace  of 
her  manners  and  personal  demeanor  at  this 
period  exercised  great  influence  over  all  who 
approached  her,  although  she  affected  rather 
to  slight  than  to  assert  outward  dignity.  Her 
portrait  during  the  height  of  her  renown  was 
elaborately  drawn  by  Obannt,  a  French  ambas- 
sador at  her  court.  '  "  Her  countenance,"  he 
says,  "  changes  with  every  change  of  mental 
emotion.  For  the  most  part  she  is  pensive,  and 
in  every  change  of  aspect  she  preserves  some- 
thing that  is  agreeable.  If  she  disapprove  of  a 
remark  made,  her  face  is  covered  for  a  moment 
as  with  a  cloud,  which  inspires  terror.  Her 
usually  mild,  t  "   ' 


the  strength  of  i 
*ith  incredible  love  t 
sionately  fond  of  bono 
tne  like  a  stoical  pbilm 


'a.  Her  spirit  is  iilled 
F  virtue,  and  she  is  pas- 
\  She  talks  about  vir- 
ipber.    There  are  times 


when  she  seems  to  lay  her  crown  beneath  her 
feet."  Cbanut  then  pr^es  her  g^ft  of  com- 
prehension and  retentiveneas  of  memory ;  her 
love  for  the  society  of  learned  men  and  scien- 
tiflo  conversation;  berr'eserve  in  the  treatment 
of  public  affairs,  and  in  council ;  her  valuation  of 
seorecy,  and  her  power  to  preserve  it  inviolate ; 
her  apparent  mistrust,  and  tbe  difficultv  with 
which  she  was  made  to  change  her  mind ;  her 
power  over  the  senate  and  her  council  of  state. 
She  was  a  great  horsewoman,  often  ten  hours 
at  a  time  in  the  saddle,  and  no  hunter  in  her 
kingdom  was  a  better  marksman.  Her  char- 
acter was  essentially  masculine,  always  avoid- 
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ing  tlie  society  of  her  court  ladies,  and  ever 
eeeking  eonversation  with  men.  She  had  a 
high  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  devotiDg  not 
more  than  a  qaarter  of  nu  hour  to  her  toilet. 
Her  ohserTere  at  this  time  declare  that  she 
valued  nothing  bnt  honor  and  virtue,  Mid  pre- 
dicted that  her  estraordinary  merit  alone  would 
make  her  reign  illustrious,  independent  of  for- 
eign  conqueat  and  the  valor  of  her  armies. 
Such  waa  the  hright  promise  of  her  youth,  tlie 
more  remarkahle  from  contrast  with  coming 
shadows.  Tho  adniiniBtration  of  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Christina  was  confided 
to  a  council  of  five  m.emhers,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Osenstiem,  the  chancellor  of  tho 
late  king.  The  death  of  this  sovereign  he- 
tokened  great  changes  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  German  Protestants,  now  without  a  leader, 
were  at  once  split  up  into  factions.  Their  im- 
perialist enemies,  though  worated  at  Llltzen 
(1632),  prepared  vigorously  to  renew  tho  war. 
Oienstiern  was  appointed  by  the  Swedish  re- 

fjnts  to  bo  "  legate  plenipotentiary  of  the 
wedish  crown  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  with 
all  the  armies."  He  proceeded  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  devoted  all  his  great  genius  to 
finding  re^urces  for  the  support  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause.  Christina  assumed  the  exorcise 
of  sovereignty  Dec  6,  1644.  Her  reign  was 
b^nn  most  auspiciously  under  the  guidance 
of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  Her  in- 
gi-atitude  was  not  slow  to  follow.  The  last 
victories  of  her  army  in  Germany  were  hailed 
with  rapture  at  home,  and  won  for  the  com- 
mander his  sovereign's  cordial  and  graceflil  ac- 
knowledgments. Torstenson  had  overthrown 
the  main  army  of  the  imperialists  under  Gallas. 
The  remaining  three  years  of  the  war  were  less 
brilliant  in  victories,  but  more  remorselessly 
vindictive  than  the  other  periods.  The  closing 
year  (1648)  found  Franco  more  than  ever  united 
with  the  Swedes.  Turenne  received  orders  to 
support  the  new  Swedish  general  Wrangel 
with  his  whole  force.  They  effected  a  junc- 
tion after  much  difficulty,  and  carried  on  a  war 
of  utter  devastation  against  Bavaria.  Charles 
Gustavus,  the  couan  of  the  queen,  arrived  from 
Sweden  with  reenforcements,  and  with  the 
oommisaon  of  generalissimo.  Christina  had 
sent  him  to  command  the  army  in  order  to  rid 
herself  of  his  importunate  courtship.  He  laid 
Tigorous  siege  to  Prague,  which  must  soon  have 
fallenhadnot  theemperor  Ferdinand  ni.,  dread- 
ing this  catastrophe  and  the  certain  loss  of  Bo- 
hemia consequent  upon  it,  resolved  to  arrest  it 
by  accepting  terms  of  peace.  The  Swedes  and 
French  had  overthrown  every  other  power  in 
Germany,  and  it  remained  for  the  emperor  to 
make  the  best  terms  he  could.  Accordingly 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  securing  Protestant 
liberty,  was  signed  Oct.  34,  1648,  simultane- 
ously in  Osnabrtlck  and  MQnster.  Sweden  re- 
ceived money  equivalent  to  $5,500,000  for  pay- 
ment of  her  troops,  and  retained  possession  of 
Upper  Pomerania,  Ehgen,  Lower  Pomerania 
up  to  the  Oder,  the  delta  of  this  river,  with 


Stettin,  Gartz,  Wiamar,  Bremen,  and  Verden, 
all  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Christina's  desire 
for  peace  had  been  ardent  durii^  the  negotia- 
tions. It  was  destined,  however,  to  bring  her 
greater  cares  and  anxieties  than  slie  had  sufier- 
ed  during  the  war.  Throughout  her  dominions 
the  great  conflict  left  behind  it  internal  de- 
rangements so  vast  that  she  soon  resolved  to 
commit  the  task  to  other  hands.  The  war  had 
been  totally  disproportioned  to  the  forces  of 
the  country.  A  proper  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den became  an  insolvable  problem.  The  inter- 
nal balance  of  the  state  was  pi-ofonndly  dis- 
turbed, and  there  needed  a  creative  spirit  like 
that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  restore  it  upon 
new  foundations.  Osenstiem  had  withdrawn 
from  court,  having  lost  favor  with  the  queen. 
His  influence  had  been  edipsed  by  unworthy 
favorites,  and  although  he  shortly  returned  to 
his  post  and  to  the  direction  of  a^irs,  he  failed 
to  satisfy  the  oonntry ;  less  indeed  from  the 
infirmities  of  great  age,  as  has  been  said,  than 
from  a  new  order  of  things  which  in  its  opera- 
tions Jostled  him  aside.  The  most  deserved 
reproaches  have  been  heaped  upon  Christina 
for  her  capricious  and  dissolnte  conduct  at  this 
time ;  hut  during  gi'eat  trials  to  which  she  was 
exposed,  she  gave  proof  of  intellect  and  cour- 
age. She  had  brilliant  merits  to  reward  and 
many  wrongs  to  redress,  and  the  care  which 
she  gave  to  old  and  wounded  soldiers  demands 
great  praise.  She  was  young,  vivacious,  and 
Rheral  without  stint.  The  roisters  of  her 
reign  are  filled  with  deeds  of  alienation  of 
crown  property,  patents  of  nobility,  tokens  of 
grace  and  gifts  of  every  sort.  Rut  it  was  soon 
evident  that  personal  favor  was  to  become  the 
source  of  benefactions  exceeding  aU  others  in 
amount.  A  young  favorite,  the  handsomest 
of  her  courtiers,  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  was  en- 
riched with  an  annual  income  of  80,000  rix 
dollars  in  lauded  estate  alone.  Other  favorites 
in  time  eclipsed  him.  Her  father  had  already 
offered  to  Grotius  an  aajluin  in  Sweden  ;  and 
Christina  invited  learned  men  to  her  court  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe.  Among  the  number, 
Descartes  was  with  the  young  sovereign  at  6 
o'clock  every  morning  for  two  monlis,  and 
the  impression  which  this  philosopher  made 
upon  her  mind  has  been  said  to  have  given  her 
the  first  bias  to  skepticism.  The  origin  of  her 
new  tendency,  however,  is  with  better  reason 
ascribed  to  her  physician  Bourdelotj  who,  hay- 
ing rescued  her  from  a  dangerous  illness,  pre- 


ligion.  This  man  took  the  place  of  De  la  Gar- 
die,  and  through  him  presently  all  the  favors 
of  the  throne  were  dispensed.  She  waa  con- 
stantly U-ged  by  the  diet  and  her  council  to 
marry.  The  prospects  of  the  monarchy  now 
inspired  much  apprehension ;  but  although  her 
hand  waa  sought  by  many  princes,  the  queen 
resolutely  dechned  a  matrimonial  allianoe. 
Her  father  had  intended  her  for  Frederick 
William,  afterward  the  great  elector  of  Bran- 
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denbm^.  The  popular  wish  was  for  her  cou- 
sin, Charles  Gnstavus,  who  moreover  appears 
from  hisown  aoconnt  to  have  desired  to  marry 
her  from  motives  independent  of  ambition. 
She  made  light  of  hia  affection,  and  told  him 
he  talked  "nonsense — a  chapter  from  a  ro- 
mance." The  result  was  his  positive  rejection; 
lint  at  the  same  time  the  queen  resolved  to 
abdicate  the  tlirone  in  his  favor.  She  forth- 
with demanded  that  the  diet  should  name  her 
cousin  successor  to  the  tlu-one.  Osenatiem 
and  Torstenson  in  vain  entreated  her  to  aban- 
don this  pm^se.  The  resolution  naming  her 
cousin  successor  to  the  throne  was  passed ;  and 
Oxenstiem,  when  obliged  to  sign  it,  declared 
that  he  would  rather  sign  his  own  death  war- 
rant. He  foresaw  her  abdication.  One  year 
later  she  made  known  this  purpose.  An  in- 
dependent life  in  other  lands  was  now  Chris- 
tina's great  desire,  which  was  qniokonod  by  a 
fear  that  if  she  delayed,  her  renunciation  of 
the  crown  would  lose  the  lustrp  she  wished  to 
shed  upon  it  through  its  perfect  spontaneity. 
It  began  to  be  thought  that  the  act  might  soon 
be  forced  upon  her  by  the  machinations  of  her 
enemies,  A  revolt  was  threatened,  and  Chris- 
tina, desiring  to  quell  this,  and  to  abdicate  vol- 
untarily thereafter,  allowed  another  diet  to  as- 
semble without  communicating  to  them  her  res- 
olution. She  carried  out  her  purpose  in  the 
manner  indicated ;  but  the  reminder  of  her 
reign  was  employed  as  though  she  had  deter- 
mined not  to  be  regretted.  Every  species  of 
abuse  and  license  became  her  daSy  practice. 
The  public  treasure  was  squandered  most  dis- 
honestly. She  declared  she  would  rather  sec 
the  devil  than  her  secretary  with  despatches. 
Months  elapsed  without  her  holding  a  council 
of  state.  She  created  in  all  460  new  nobles, 
among  them  the  court  tailor.  The  court  was 
crowded  with  dancers,  comedians,  and  singers. 
Ballela,  in  which  the  qneen  danced,  and  las- 
civious entartajnments  of  every  description, 
occupied  the  time  of  conrt  and  council.  Pub- 
lic discontent  began  to  rise  to  a  formidable  pitch, 
and  at  length  Christina,  in  the  28th  year  of  her 
age,  announced  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
she  should  carry  out  her  purpose  of  abdication. 
The  diet,  assembled  at  Upsal,  offered  the  usual 
remonstrances,  but  at  length  acceded,  the  high 
chancellor  adding,  "If  this  is  to  he,  then  the 
sooner  the  bettor."  The  solemn  act  of  renun- 
ciation was  to  be  on  June  6,  1654,  and  the  in- 
terim appears  to  have  been  spent  by  Christina 
in  coming  to  terms  in  regard  to  her  future 
allowance  of  money.  The  diet  assigned  her  an 
income  of  240,000  rii  dollara  a  year;  hut  be- 
fore the  matter  could  be  definitely  settled,  it 
produced  some  altercation,  between  the  queen 
and  coundL  At  the  ceremony  of  abdication 
Christina  appeared  in  robes  of  state,  with 
crown  and  sceptre,  and  after  an  address  of 
farewell  Md  aside,  one  after  the  other,  the 
various  regalia.  Descending  then  from  the 
throne,  she  desired  to  see  her  successor,  Prince 
Charles,   take   her   place   immediately.    She 
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begged  him  to  mount  to  the  royal  chair.  This 
he  would  not  do  in  her  presence;  but  after  at- 
tending Christina  to  her  chamber,  he  returned 
to  the  great  haU,  and  was  crowned  foi'thwith. 
Oxenstiem  wept  as  the  queen  departed.  "  She 
is  daughter  still  of  our  great  Gustavus,"  he  es- 
claimed.  Twelve  ships  of  war  had  been  equipped 
to  convey  her  aoross  the  Baltic ;  but  she  took 
her  way  by  land  to  Denmark,  dismissing  all  her 
Swedish  attendants  except  four.  On  reaching 
a  brook  which  then  formed  the  sonthorn  boun- 
dary of  Sweden,  she  aUghted  from  her  car- 
riage, and  leaping  across  It,  she  cried  out,  "  Bow 
I  am  free  and  out  of  Sweden,  which  I  trust 
never  to  see  again."  Her  country,  however, 
soon  became  more  estranged  from  her  than  she 
from  it.  Twice  she  revisited  it,  and  on  both 
occasions  she  was  received  and  dismissed  with 
distrust,  if  not  with  contumely.  Carrying 
with  her  everything  curious  or  valuable  from 
the  palace  of  her  &tiiers,  she  abandoned  her 
country  as  the  abode  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. She  travelled  through  Germany  in  the 
dress  of  a  man,  after  having  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion  secretly  at  Brussels.  Her 
public  renunciation  of  Lutheranism  was  made 
soon  after  at  Innspruck.  The  Catholics  re- 
garded the  fact  as  a  great  triumph,  while  th« 
Protestants  were  shocked  at  the  conduct  of 
the  daughter  of  Gnstavus  Adolphns.  She  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  pope,  Alexander 
VII.,  and  at  her  confirmation  by  him  adopted 
the  name  of  Alexandra.  In  1656  she  went  to 
Paris,  where  she  was  received  with  much  and 
various  sensation.  Her  talents  and  loaming 
were  the  wonder  of  that  capital.  The  learned 
men  of  Europe  continued  to  be  her  subjects, 
as  it  were;  but  she  seemed  to  become  more 
and  more  nnsexed.  Her  masculine  air  and 
libertine  conversation  kept  women  of  delicacy 
at  a  distance.  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  was  the  only 
woman  in  Paris  whom  she  noticed  with  any 
marks  of  esteem.  She  offered  to  mediate  be- 
tween France  and  Spiun ;  but  Mazarin  dechned 
the  offer,  and,  under  various  pretests,  caused 
her  visit  to  Paris  to  be  shortened  as  much  as 
possible.  In  lfl5T  she  returned,  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  she  had  now  come  to  be  re- 
garded was  changed  to  detestation  and  horror 
by  a  mnrder  which  she  caused  to  be  perpe- 
trated at  Fontmneblean,  in  the  great  gallery, 
almost  in  her  own  presence.  Monaldeschi,  her 
grand  equerry  and  favorite,  was  believed  by 
her  to  have  betrayed  her  confidence.  She  sent 
for  him,  showed  him  a  priest,  and  told  him  to 
prepare  for  death.  The  Italian,  overcome  with 
terror,  cast  himself  at  her  feet  and  begged  for 
mercy  but  fhe  m  xorable,  ordered  Senti- 
uelli  the  aj  tam  of  her  guards,  to  put  him  to 
leuth  The  order  was  executed  on  the  spot. 
Tie  court  ot  Lous  XIV.  expressed  its  dis- 
pleasure at  the  act,  and  during  two  months 
she  did  not  show  herself  publicly  in  Paris; 
but  the  cnme  was  allowed  to  pass,  not  only 
without  pumshment,  but  without  inquiry.  In 
1668  she  returned  to  Eome,  where  she  re- 
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eeived  newa  that  her  rovcniio  waa  cut  off 
on  account  of  the  war  between.  Sweden  and 
Denraark  and  Poland.  Pope  Alesander  VII. 
asaigned  her  a  pension  of  12,1)00  scndi,  and 
appointed  Cardinal  Azzolim  to  take  charge 
of  her  finances.  Her  pride  could  not  hrook 
Him  state  of  affairs,  and  she  demanded  troops 
of  the  emperor  to  march  against  the  Swedes. 
Not  sacceeding  in  Iter  ambitious  designs,  she 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  literary  ease  and  sen- 
sual indulgence.  In  1660,  on  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  she  went  to  Stockholm,  and 
began  to  intrigue  for  the  recovery  of  tlie  crown, 
bnt  was  compelled  to  sign  another  formal  act 
of  abdication.  In  1666  she  visited  Sweden 
again,  but  found  it  prudent  to  return  without 
going  to  Stockholm,  On  the  death  of  John 
Oasimir  she  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
but  the  Poles  paying  little  attention  to  her  de- 
mands, she  returned  to  Rome  and  made  her 
permanent  residence  there.  She  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  the  culture  of  letters  and  in 
correspondence  with  learned  men,  made  vast 
collections  of  works  of  art  and  of  books,  and 
fonnded  fJte  Arcadian  academy.  (See  Acad- 
EMr.)  She  beqneathed  her  fortune  to  Cardinal 
Azzolini.  She  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St  Peter,  and  over  her  i-emains  a  magnificent 
monument  bears  a  long  inscription,  although 
she  had  espreased  a  wish  to  have  these  simple 
words:  Vixit  CkrUtina  atmos  LXIII.  Her 
coUectiona  of  art  were  sold  and  scattered  about 
the  worid;  BOO  precious  MSS.  are  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  most  valuable  of  her  paintings 
were  removed  in  1722  to  Paris,  havmg  been 
bought  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France. 
She  left  some  writings  (collected  and  published 
by  Arehenholz  in' his  memoirs  of  her  life,  4 
vols,  4to,  1751),  which,  -says  Geijer,  exhibit  a 
soul  ardent  and  untamed  by  years,  striving  in 
all  things  after  tho  estreme  and  the  supreme, 
but  submitting  at  last.  "The  feminine  vir- 
tues," he  adds  in  conclusion,  "  which  she  de- 
spised, avenge  themselves  npon  her  good  name ; 
yet  was  she  better  than  her  reputation, " — See 
Ge^er's  .SWn*jfca  iibZfois  Higtoria;  Lacombe's 
Miitowe  de  Ghrutifie,  and  D'Alembert's  Mi- 
moire»  et  rlfiexwnt  rar  Chrietine,  reine  de  la 
Suide  (both  based  npon  the  memoirs  of  Ar- 
ehenholz) ;  Oatteau-Oalleville's  Hi«toire  de 
ChrUUne,  reine  de  la  Suide  ;  Granert's  CAri*- 
tine,  KSnigmn  von  Schmieden,  v.nd  ikr  Sof  (3 
vols,,  Bonn,  1838-'i2);  and  sketches  in  the 
works  of  Bayle  and  Voltaire. 

CBRISTHIS  (Christ  and  mass),  a  festival  of 
the  Christian  church,  observed  on  Deo,  S5  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
Its  institution  is  attributed  by  the  decretal  let- 
ters to  Pope  Telesphorus,  who  died  A.  D.  138, 
and  throughout  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
church  it  has  been  one  of  tho  most  noted  of 
Christian  solemnities.  At  first  it  was  the 
most  movable  of  the  Christian,  festive  days, 
'  often  confounded  vrith  the  Epiphany,  and  cel- 
ebrated by  the  eastern  churches  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May.    In  the  4th  century  the 


urgency  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  obtained 
from  Pope  JuUus  I,  an  order  for  an  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  concerning  the  day  of  Christ's 
nativity.  The  result  of  inquiry  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  East  and  the  West  was  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  25th  of  December.  The  chief 
grounds  for  the  decision  were  the  tables  of  the 
censors  in  the  archives  of  Rome;  and  although, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  there  was 
not  authentio  proof  of  the  identification  of  the 
day,  yet  the  decision  was  uniformly  accepted, 
and  from  that  time  the  nativity  has  been  cele- 
brated throughout  the  church  on  the  same 
day.  It  has  also  been  a  common  tiiidition 
that  Christ  was  bom  about  tho  middle  of  the 
night.  The  custom  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  ushering  in  Christmas  day  by  the  cele- 
bration of  three  masses,  one  at  midnight,  the 
second  at  early  dawn,  and  the  third  in  the 
morning,  dates  from  the  6th  century.  Tho 
day  was  considered  in  the  double  light  of  a 
holy  commemoration  and  a  cheerful  festival, 
and  was  accordingly  distinguished  by  devotion, 
by  vacation  from  business,  and  by  merriment. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  was  celebrated  by 
the  gay  fantastic  spectacle  of  dramatic  mys- 
teries and  moralities,  performed  by  pereonages 
in  grotesque  masks  and  singular  costumes. 
The  scenery  usually  represented  an  infant  in  a 
cradle,  surrounded  by  the  Vii^n  Mary  and  St. 
Joseph,  by  bulla'  heads,  cherubs,  eastern  magi, 
and  manifold  ornaments.  The  custom  of  sing- 
ing canticles  at  Christmas,  called  carols,  which 
recalled  the  songs  of  the  shepherds  at  the  birtli 
of  Christ,  dates  from  the  time  when  the  com- 
mon people  ceased  to  understand  Latin.  The 
bishops  ^d  lower  clergy  often  joined  ■with  the 
populace  in  carolling,  and  the  son^  were  en- 
livened by  dances  and  by  the  music  of  tam- 
bours, gnitars,  violins,  and  organs.  Fathers, 
mothers,  sons,  and  daughters  mingled  together 
in  the  danoe ;  if  in  the  night,  each  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper.  Many  collec- 
tions have  been  made  of  these  naive  medirava! 
carols  which  filled  the  hours  lietween  the  noc- 
turnal masses,  and  which  sometimes  took  the 
place  of  psalms  in  the  churches.  Of  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  these  collections,  only  a  single 
leaf  remains,  containing  two  carols,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  a  volume  of  "  Ohrist- 
masse  Carolles,"  printed  by  WynKn  de  Worde 
in  1621.  Daviea  Gilbert  published  a  volume 
of  "  Ancient  Christmas  Carols,"  with  the  tunes 
to  which  they  were  formerly  sung  in  England, 
and  William  Sandys  made  a  more  complete 
collection  (London,  183S).  The  carols  of  the 
Welsh  are  especially  celebrated,  and  their 
Llyfi'  Carolan,  ("  Book  of  Carols  ")  contains 
66,  and  their  Elodmigardd  Gymru  ("  An- 
thology of  Wales")  oontains48.  The  Gei-man 
carols  were  collected  by  Weinhold  (Gratz, 
1858),  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  edi- 
tions of  French  carols  (noili)  was  published  at 
Poitiers  in  1824,  During  the  last  days  pre- 
ceding Christmas  it  is  Btillthe  custom  for  Oala- 
brion  minstrels  to  descend  from  the  mountains 
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to  Naples  and  Rome,  saluting  the  slirines  of  the 
VirpnMotherwith  their  wild  music,  under  tho 
poetical  notion  of  cheering  her  unlal  the  birth 
time  of  her  infant  at  the  approachii^  Christ- 
ntas.  In  a  picture  of  tie  nativity  by  Raphael 
he  has  introduced  a  shepherd  at  tie  door  play- 
ing on  a  sort  of  bagpipe.  Preparatory  to 
Christmas  the  bells  are  rung  at  dead  midnight 
throughout  England  and  the  continent;  and 
after  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  mass,  for 
which  the  churches  in  France  and  Italy  are 
raagniftcentlj  adorned,  it  is  usual  for  the  revel- 
lers to  partake  of  a  collation  (r&tieillon),  that 
they  may  be  better  able  to  sustain  the  fatigues 
of  the  night.  Among  the  revels  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  were  the  so-called  feasts  of  fools 
and  of  asaea,  grotesqne  saturnalia,  which  were 
sometimes  termed  "  December  liberties,"  in 
which  everything  serioQS  was  burlesqued,  in- 
feriors personify! Hi-  their  anporiors,  great  men 
becoming  frolicsoiiie,  and  cdl  illustrating  the 
proneneaa  of  man  to  occasionally  reverse  the 
order  of  society  and  ridionte  its  decencies.— In 
the  Frotestant  districts  of  G-ermany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  Christmas  is  often  called  the 
"  children's  festival,"  and  Christmas  eve  is  de- 
voted to  giving  presents,  especially  between 
parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
by  means  of  tie  so-called  Oliristmas  tree.  A 
large  yew  bough  is  erected  in  one  of  the  par- 
lors, lighted  with  tapers,  ^id  hung  with  maxA- 
fold  gitts,  sweetmeato,  apples,  nuts,  playthings, 
and  ornaments.  Bach  of  these  is  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  Intended, 
but  not  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  and  when 
the  whole  family  party  is  assembled,  the  pres- 
ents are  distributed  around  the  room  accord- 
ing to  their  labels,  amid  joyful  acclamations 
and  congratulations.  A  more  sober  scene  suc- 
ceeds, for  the  mother  takes  this  occasion  to 
say  privately  to  the  daughters,  and  the  father 
to  the  sons,  what  has  been  observed  most 
praiseworthy  and  what  most  faulty  in  their 
conduct.  Formerly,  and  still  In  some  of  the 
smaller  villages  of  North  Germany,  the  pres- 
ents made  by  all  the  parents  were  sent  to  some 
one  person,  who,  in,  high  buskins,  a  white  robe, 
a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flas  wig,  becoming 
the  bugbear  of  children  known  as  Kneekt  Ru- 
pert, goes  from  house  to  house,  is  received  by 
the  parents  with  great  pomp  and  reverence, 
calls  for  the  children,  and  bestows  the  in- 
tended gifts  upon  them  according  to  the  ehar- 
aoter  which  he  hears  from  tlie  parents  after 
severe  inquiries.  A  beautiful  poem  of  Hebel, 
C/triat-Baum,  celebrates  the  German 
niea  on  Ohristmaa  eve. — It  is  an  old 
tradition,  preserved  in  the  history  of  Oli  , 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  that  at  the  festival  of 
Christmas  the  men  living  in  the  cold  northern 
parts  are  suddenly  and  strangely  metamor- 
phosed into  wolves ;  and  that  a  huge  multitude 
of  them  meet  together  at  an  appointed  place 
during  the  night,  and  rage  so  fiercely  agwnst 
mankind  and  other  creatures  not  fierce  by  na- 
ture, that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  suffer 
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more  from  their  attacks  than  ever  tliey  do 
from  natural  wolves. — Christmas  has  always 
been  at  once  a  religious,  domestic,  and  merry- 
making festival  in  England,  equally  for  every 
rank  and  every  age.  The  revels  nsed  to  b^n 
Christmas  eve,  and  continued  often  till 
Candlemas  (Feb.  3),  every  day  being  a  holiday 
till  twelth-night  (Jan.  fi).  In  the  houses  of 
the  nobles  a  "lord  of  misrule  "  or  "abbot  of 
unreason"  was  appointed,  whose  office  was 
"to  make  the  rarest  pastimes,  to  deUght  the 
beholder,"  and  whose  dominion  lasted  from 
"All-hallow  eve"  (Oct.  SI)  till  Candlemas 
day.  The  larder  was  filled  with  capons,  hens, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  beet;  mutten,  pork,  pies, 
puddings,  nuts,  plums,  sugar,  and  honey.  The 
Italians  have  the  following  proverb ;  "  He  has 
more  business  than  English  ovens  at  Christ- 
mas." The  tenants  were  entertained  at  the 
hall ;  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  aud  his  family 
encouraged  every  art  conducive  to  mirth. 


>uChristii 


re  the  t 


rang; 


Tbat  only  uJ^l,  In  all  Ha  year, 

9aw  the  etolel  pileet  the  ehallce  raai. 

Thai  opeuel  wlda  Oia  tmoa't  laS, 

To  TBflHol,  toiant,  BerC  and  all; 

Powflr  tala  bto  md  of  mk  aaldj^ 

And  oamnour  doBM  lilB  pride. 

Tbe  lietr.  wltli  roBsa  bi  his  ahoes. 

Tbat  olelit  mtfilit  TUtaoe  partner  ohoMe. 

All  hidled.  wtOi  ODC^&oled  iriiAt 

And  Kafwnl  voloe,  the  ht^pf  iilgnt 

Tliat  to  the  oottage,  aa  tlw  vrowa, 

Broi^lit  tIdtngB  of  ealvattou  down. 

England  wae  merry  England  vlietl 

Old  Cbrlamua  brvn^ht  hia  aportf  ogairi. 

^Twaa  ChriBtmaa  bn>aehM  die  mig bdest  ale ; 


through  hi 


A  glowing  fire,  made  of  great  Ic^  the  princi- 
pal of  which  was  termed  the  ynle  log  or  Christ- 
mas block,  which  might  be  burned  till  Candle- 
mas eve,  kept  out  the  severity  of  the  weather ; 
and  the  abundance  was  shared  amid  music, 
coiyuring,  riddles,  hot  cockles,  fool-plough, 
snap-dragon,  jokes,  laughter,  repartees,  forfeita, 
and  dances.  The  generous  wassail  bowls  and 
bowls  ofpunch  neverfailed  to  bring  tumultuous 
joys,  llic  favorite  and  first  dish  on  Christmas 
day  was  a  soused  boar's  head,  which  was  borne 
to  tbe  principal  table  with  great  state  aud 
solemnity,  "  upon  a  silver  platter,  with  min- 
stralsye."  The  common  custom  of  decking  the 
houses  and  churches  at  Christmas  with  ever- 
greens is  derived  from  ancient  druid  practices. 
It  was  an  old  belief  that  sylvan  spirits  might 
flock  to  the  evergreens,  and  remain  unnipped 
by  frost  till  a  milder  season.  The  holly,  ivy, 
rosemary,  bay,  laurel,  and  mistletoe  ftimished 
the  favorite  trimmings,  which  were  not  re- 
moved till  Candlemas.  In  old  church  cden- 
dars  Christmas  eve  is  marked,  Templa  eaior- 
narttur  (the  temples  are  adorned).  Holly  and 
ivy  still  remain  in  England  the  most  esteemed 
Christmas  evergreens,  though  at  the  two  uni- 
versities the  windows  of  the  college  chapels  are 
decked  with  laurel.  It  was  an  old  English  su- 
perstition that  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  were 
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always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an  attitude 
of  devotion,  and  that  after  the  change  from  old 
to  new  style  tliey  continued  to  do  this  only  on 
the  eve  of  old  Chriatmasday.  This  was  derived 
from  a  prevalent  medieval  notion  tliat  an  ox 
and  an  ass  which  were  present  at  the  nativity 
fell  upon  their  knees  in  a  suppliant  posture,  as 
appears  from  numerous  prints  and  from  the 
Latin  poem  of  Sannazaro  in  the  16th  century. 
It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare,  that  midnight  spiiita  forsake  the 
earth  and  go  to  their  own  confines  at  the 
crowing  of  the  cook.  The  Christmaa  celebra- 
tions in  England  have  lost  their  primitive 
boisterous  charaoter,  the  gambols  and  carols 
are  nearly  gone  by,  and  family  reunions  and 
evergreen  trimmings  are  nearly  all  that  re- 
m^n  of  the  various  rough  merriments  which 
uaed  to  mark  the  festival.  The  last  memorable 
appointment  of  a  lord  of  misrule  was  in  1927, 
when  he  had  come  to  be  denominated  "a 
grand  captains  of  miflchiefe."  The  poems  of 
Herrick  contain  many  descriptions  of  old  Eng- 
lish Christmas  celebraljons. — in  the  United 
States,  since  the  Puritans  were  at  first  stern 
opponents  of  Christmas  pastimes,  the  day  was 
for  a  long  time  less  generally  celebrated  in  New 
England  than  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
It  has  been  made  a  legal  holiday  in  several  of 
the  states,  and  is  usually  observed  by  areligious 
service  and  by  making  presents,  and  not  uufre- 
qnently  by  trimming  honses  and  churches  with 
evergreens,  and  by  imitating  the  German  cus- 
tom of  Christmas  trees.  Santa  Olaus  (St.  H"icho- 
las),  originally  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  settlers 
of  Hew  York,  is  the  American  representati 
of  the  German  Enecht'Enport. 

CHKISTHAS,  or  N«ti-FMTi,  Henry,  an  English 
clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1811, 
died  there,  March  10, 1868.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1837,  entered  into  orders,  and  filled  several 
curacies  till  1841,  when  he  became  librarian  and 
secretary  of  Sion  college.  In  1840-'43,  and 
1854-'8,  he  was  editor  of  the  "Church  ofl 
land  Quarteriy  Review;"  in  1840-'43  of  the 
"Churchman;"  in  1845-'8  of  the  "British 
Ghurchmfln;"  and  in  1859-'60,  of  the  "Liter- 
ary Gazette."  In  1854^'9  he  was  professor  of 
English  history  and  archteol<^y  iu  the  royal 
society  of  literature.  Ha  was  also  secretary 
of  the  numismatic  society,  and  made  a  valuable 
collection  of  coins  which  were  subsequently 
sold  for  a  lai^e  sum.  Besides  editmg  several 
antiquarian  works,  contributing  to  various  pe- 
riodicals, and  making  translations  from  the 
French,  German,  and  Port-uguese,  he  published 
"Universal  Mythology,"  "Shores  and  Islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,"  "Christian  PoUtios," 
"Preachers  and  Preaching,"  "Sin,  its  Causes 
and  Consequences,"  "  Cradle  of  tie  Twin 
Giants,"  and  "Echoes  of  the  Universe."  He 
also  compiled  memoirs  of  the  czar  Nicholas, 
and  of  the  sultan  Abdul-Medjid, 

CIDUSTOPUE,  Henri,  king  of  Hayti,  bom  Oct. 
6, 1707,  died  by  his  own  hand,  Oct.  8,  1830. 


CHRISTOPHER 

The  accounts  of  bis  youth  are  conflicting;  ac- 
cording to  some  he  was  horn  in  the  island  of 
Grenada ;  others  say  in  St,  Christopher,  St. 
Crois,  or  Santo  Domingo.  The  uprising  of  the 
blacks  in  Sauto  Domingo  found  him  a  slave  in 
that  island,  and  he  distinguished  Inmself  by  ac- 
tivity and  boldness.  His  bravery  commended 
him  to  the  notice  of  ToussMnt  I'Ouverture, 
who  gave  him  a  eommission  as  brigadier  gen- 
eral, and  employed  him  to  quell  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  northern  province  of  the  island. 
Successful  in  this,  he  was  appointed  govemor 
of  the  profince,  and  when  the  French  under 
Xeclerc  subjugated  that  part  of  the  island,  he 
and  Desaalines  were  declared  outlaws.  When 
Touissant  was  seized  by  the  French,  Chris- 
tophe  and  Dessalines  again  headed  an  insur- 
rection, and  before  the  close  of  1803  succeeded 
in  driving  the  French  from  Hayti,  During  the 
brief  administration  of  De«alines  Christophe 
was  gcneral-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  at  his 
death  in  1806  was  appointed  president  for  life 
by  sn  assembly  convened  at  Cape  Haytien, 
The  people  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island,  however,  preferred  Potion,  and  soon 
after  organized  a  repubhc  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed president.  A  civil  war  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  chiefs,  which  continued  for  11 
years.  In  1811  Christophe,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Napoleon,  abolished  the  republican 
government,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king  of  Hayti  under  the  title  of  Henri  I.,  and 
organized  a  Jiereditary  monarchy  and  nobility. 
Ho  promulgated  a  code  which,  though  based 
on  the  Code  J^apolion,  was  not  a  servile  copy, 
but  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Meantime  the  defection  of  some  of  his  adhe- 
rents roused  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  which 
seemed  inherent  in  his  nature,  and  did  much 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  people.  In 
general,  however,  his  measures  were  judicious, 
but  the  mild  and  pacific  sway  of  P6tion,  and 

the  negroes  than  the  stem  rule  of  Christophe. 
The  number  and  activity  of  the  malcontents 
increased,  till  finally  the  army  became  infected, 
and  even  the  king's  body  guard  went  over  to 
Eoyer,  Irritated  at  this,  and  determined  not 
to  be  made  a  prisoner,  he  shot  himself.  His  eld- 
est son,  Ferdinand,  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage 
to  France  by  Gen.  Lederc,  and  died  there  in 
a.  hospital.  His  second  son,  Jacques  Victor 
Henri,  was  killed  by  the  insurgents  a  few  days 
after  his  father's  death.  A  pension  was  con- 
ferred on  the  widow  of  Christophe,  but  the 
enmity  of  the  people  caused  her  to  leave  the 
island.  She  went  to  England,  travelled  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  finally  took  up  her 
abode  in  Pisa  with  one  of  her  daughters. 

CHEISTOPflEB,  duke  of  Wlirtemberg,  a  Prot- 
estant prince  of  the  Ifitb  century,  born  May 
12,  161B,  died  Doc.  28,  1668.  At  the  time  of 
his  birth  the  duchy  of  his  father  Ulric  was  in  a 
very  unsettled  condition.  In  a  little  more  than 
four  years  the  confederated  Swabian  cities  ex- 
pelled Ulric  from  his  principality,  transferred 
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the  dakedora  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  re- 
moved Christopher  to  Vienna,  When  Soljman 
hesieged  that  oity  in  1539,  ChriBtopher  was  well 
mgh  made  a  Turkish  prisoner.  Bat  Charles  V., 
fearing  him  more  than  his  father,  resolved  to 
shot  him  np  in  a  monaBtery,  and  for  this  pm"- 
pose  ordered  him  in  1533  to  Spain.  Chris- 
topher, fluding  an  opportunity  to  escape,  fled 
to  Bavaria,  where  his  uncle,  the  reigning  duke, 
togeUier  witli  the  landgrave,  of  Hesse,  took  up 
his  cause  and  that  of  his  father ;  and  entrea- 
ty proving  nnsuccessl'ul,  recourse  was  had  to 
arms,  which,  through  the  secret  md  of  the 
French  king  Francis  I.,  and  a  sudden  sortie  on 
tlie  Austrians  at  Laufen,  May  13,  1534,  re- 
sulted in  the  restoration  of  Ulric  to  his  dnchy. 
ChiTstopher  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1550,  and  set  himself 
about  establishing  the  reformed  religion  in  his 
province.  Instead,  however,  of  seizing  the 
ohnroh  property,  and  devoting  it  to  his  own 
use,  or  dividing  it  among  his  nobles,  like  many 
Protestant  princes  of  his  day,  he  constituted 
of  it  a  fund  called  the  "  Wurtemberg  church 
property,"  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
supported  all  the  public  schools  of  the  dnchy, 
the  univerMtj  of  Tahingen,  and  a  variety  of 
other  public  establishments.  The  duke  also 
enlarged  the  liberties  of  tlie  people  and  gave 
them  a  code  of  laws. — See  Pfistet's  Herzog 
Ghristoph  (Tubingen,  18J9). 

GHRISTOPHiX,  SilBt,  a  martyr  of  the  early 
church,  beheaded,  according  to  tradition,  in  the 
year  250,  during  the  persecnljon  of  Decins. 
His  feast  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  church  on 
May  9,  and  by  the  Latin  church  on  Jnly  36. 
The  Mozarabic  breviary,  attributed  to  Stj  Isi- 
dore, states  that  a.  great  portion  of  his  re- 
mains were  brought  from  the  East  to  Tole- 
do. Oompostela,  'Valencia,  and  Astorga  pride 
themselves  on  the  possession  of  a  part  of  his 
relics.  The  abbatial  chnreh  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  also  boasted  of  a  like  privilege.  A  man 
of  gigantic  stature  and  noble  birth,  be  was  bap- 
tized by  Babylaa,  bishop  of  Antioeh,  aud  going 
into  the  desert,  fixed  his  abode  near  a  rapid 
stream,  over  which  he  was  wont  to  carry  trav- 
ellers on  his  back.  One  day  a  little  chM  called 
to  him  from  across  the  swollen  flood,  and  the 
hermit  went  fearlessly  into  the  waters,  and  in 
the  child  whom  he  carried  across  discovered 
tie  Saviour.  Hence  his  name  of  Christophoros, 
or  Christ-bearer.  Baronius  and  other  histo- 
rians regard  him  and  his  hfe  as  an  allegory; 
the  Bollandiats  and  Baillet  maintain  the  fact 
of  his  existence  and  his  martyrdom. 

CHRISTOPULOS,  AthuiiKlira,  u  modern  Greek 
poet,  born  at  Castoria  in  Macedonia  in  May, 
1772,  died  in  Wallachia,  Jan,  29,  1847.  His 
father,  a  Greek  priestjTcmoved  from  Macedo- 
nia to  Bucharest  in  Wallachia  while  his  son 
was  yet  a  child.  Athanaaos  was  well  educa- 
ted at  Ruda  in  Hungary,  where  he  learned  Lat- 
in, and  at  Padua  in  Italy,  whore  he  studied 
medicine.  On  his  return  to  Bucharest  ho  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  prince 
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of  Wallachia,  Alexander  Murusi,  who  on  bo- 
il^ transferred  to  Moldavia  took  Christopulos 
with  him  and  employed  him  in  various  public 
offices.  His  first  publication  was  a  drama  en- 
titled "  Achilles,"  which,  after  having  been 
played  successfully  at  Jassy  and  at  Bucharest, 
was  printed  at  Vienna  in  1605.  In  the  same 
year  ho  published  a  gramniar  of  modem  Greek, 
Murusi  being  recalled  to  Constantinople,  Chris- 
topulos accompanied  him  thither,  and  dnriag 
his  residence  in  that  city  wrote  in  modern  Greek 
his  love  songs  and  drinking  songs,  on  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  Prince  Oaradja, 
who  was  now  appointed  hospodar  of  both 
principalities,  took  Christopulos  with  him  to 
Moldavia,  where  he  gave  him  official  portion 
and  charged  him  with  the  compilation  of  a 
code  of  laws  for  Wallachia,  a  task  which  oeon- 
pied  him  two  years,  After  the  fall  of  Prince 
Caradja  Christopulos  resided  some  time  at  Her- 
mannstadt  in  Transylvania,  occupied  mtdnly 
with  political  and  philosophical  writings.  He 
went  thence  to  Greece,  and  in  18S6  returned  to 
Wallachia,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  years 
in  literary  labor.  He  translated  the  first  book 
of  the  lUad  into  modern  Greek,  and  also  the 
first  two  books  of  Herodotus.  His  lyiic  pooros 
were  published  at  Vienna  in  1811,  and  a  new 
and  eiiiarged  edition  appeared  m  1821,  They 
were  published  also  at  Paris  in  1833,  with  a 
French  translation,  and  with  some  of  his  prose 
writings  (3  vols,  8vo),  A  later  and  fuller  edi- 
tion appeared  at  Paris  in  1841.  A  collection  of 
his  writings  was  published  at  Athens  in  1853 
under  the  title  'BIAj^inS  apj^oioHuy^/iara,  His 
lyric  poems  are  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
Greeks. 

CHRISrS  HOSPITU,  commonly  called  the 
Blue  Coat  school,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  the  charitable  educational  establish- 
ments of  London.  It  was  founded  in  1553,  by 
the  citizens  assembling  a  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren for  education  imd  maintenance.  Edward 
VI.  favored  the  plan,  and  by  charter,  dated 
June  28,  1553,  10  days  before  his  death,  incor- 
porated the  three  hospitals  of  Christ  for  poor 
fatherless  children  and  foundlings,  Bridewell, 
and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  vesting  lands  for 
their  support  in  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens.  Five  years  afterward  Christ's  hos- 
pital was  opened,  under  tlie  charter,  in  the 
building  in  Newgate  street  belonging  to  the 
recently  suppressed  brotherhood  of  gray  friars. 
Four  hundred  children  were  entered.  On  en- 
tering they  were  clothed  in  russet,  which  was 
subsequently  changed  to  the  costume  they  now 
wear,  namely,  a  hlae  tunic  reachii^  to  the 
feet,  bright  yellow  petticoat  and  yellow  stock- 
ings, red  leathern  girdle,  clerical  band  aronnd 
the  neck,  and  a  little  round  cap  of  black  wool- 
len. Charles  II.  granted  £1,000  for  seven 
years  to  found  a  mathematical  school  for  40 
"king's  boys,"  and  an  annuity  of  £370  10s.  to 
send  10  others  to  sea;  14  additional  pupils  in 
mathematics  were  added  on  other  foundations, 
,  andawritiiigEchoolinl694,bySir  JohnMoora, 
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lord  mayor.  The  course  of  stuilj  was  gradu- 
ally augmented,  until  at  present  it  embraces 
all  the  branches  of  a  sound  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  main  establishmeiit  at  London  has 
fom-  elasBical  masters,  two  writing  masters, 
two  ushers,  and  matliematical,  drawing,  and 
singing  masters,  with  about  '    ' 


lias  a  classical  muster,  a  writing  master,  two 
ushers,  two  female  teachers  for  the  girls'  de- 
partment, 400  boys,  and  70  girls.  The  domestio 
economy  of  the  hospital  is  on  a  plain  but  com- 
fortable scale,  from  which,  however,  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  old  times  have  but  recenll  j 
disappeared.  Formerly  the  scholars  perform- 
ed all  the  menial  duties  of  the  establishment, 
but  now  they  are  required  merely  to  make 
their  own  beds.  Until  1834  the  boys  break- 
fasted on  bread  and  beer,  and  till  more  recent- 
ly ate  from  wooden  trenchers  and  drew  fieir 
beer  frOm  leathern  blackjacks.  Every  Eaattr 
they  visited  the  eschange  and  the  lord  mayor. 


The  "king's  boys"  were  formerly  presented 
at  court  once  a  year ;  and  even  now  from 
Qnjnquagesima  Snnday  to  Good  Friday  the 
hospital  IS  visited  bf  the  pnblic  to  witness  the 
"suppings  in  public."  The  government  of 
the  hospital  is  vested  in  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London,  and  in  contributors  of 
£600.  Governors  eseroise  the  right  of  pre- 
to  the  hospital,  and  have  also  the 
of  some  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The 
hospital  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  "  char- 
ity," properly  so  called,  most  of  the  pupils 
now  admitted  being  cliildren  of  freemen  of  the 
city  of  London  and  of  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England.  Children  whose  parents  have  an 
income  of  £800  a  year  cannot  be  lawftilly  ad- 
mitted. No  pupil  is  admitted  under  tlie  age 
of  7,  nor  can  he  remain  after  15,  mathematical 
and  Greek  scholars  excepted.  The  total  in- 
come is  about  £40,000,  and  the  expenditures 
about  the  same.  The  buildings  of  the  hospital 
were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666, 
but  were  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
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Christopher  "Wren.  They  were  repaired  and 
partially  rebuilt  in  1825-'9.  Excepting  the  new 
hall,  which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city, 
the  buildings  are  irregular,  although  not  incon- 
venient. Portraits  of  many  historical  person- 
ages, patrons  of  the  institution,  are  preserved 
in  its  apartments.  Among  the  emment  men 
educated  at  Christ's  hospital  are  Bishop  Stil- 
linglleet,  Camden  the  historian,  Richardson  the 
novelist^  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

CHKOXiTUS,  that  branch  of  optics  which 
treats  of  the  mathematical  relations  of  colors, 
"White  light  may  be  compared  to  a  full  chord 
in  music,  containing  all  the  notes  in  the  octave, 
but  the  comparison  must  not  bein^sted  on  too 
clnsoly.  By  refraction  through  a  prism,  the 
colors  may  be  separated  more  or  less  perfectly. 
This  separation  of  colors  by  refraction  takes 

Slace  in  nature  by  means  of  rain  drops,  pro- 
ncing  the  parti-colored  rainbow,  or  by  means 
of  minute  snow  crystals,  prodncing  halos.  By 
esperiment,  refraction  can  be  produced  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  and  the  different  colors 
of  white  light  can  dso  be  bronght  out  by  other 
means  than  refraction.  The  mean  distance  be- 
tween two  waves  in  a  ray  of  light  is  -0000320 
of  an  inch;  in  violet-colored  rays,  '0000167; 
and  in  red  rays,  -0000366.  To  chromatics  also 
belongs  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of 
polarization  and  double  refraction.  These  phe- 
uiimena  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  wave  of 
tight,  and  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  that 
wave,  the  wave  itself  always  going  in  a  straight 
line.  It  is  in  these  moat  minnte  and  subtle  op- 
tical investigations  that  the  nndnlatory  theory 
of  light  has  proved  most  fruitful. 

rHROinilH  (Gr.  ;rp«/<o,  color),  a  metal  so 
named  from  its  tendency  to  impart  beautiful 
colors  to  its  compounds.  About  the  year  1760 
R.  Lehmann,  a  Saxon  mineralogist,  was  puzzled 
by  a  red  mineral  that  was  thought  to  contain 
gypsum,  iron,  and  lead,  and  which  was  called 
red-lead  spar.  He  wrote  about  it  to  BufFon  in 
Latin,  De  nova  MineraUa  PhiirM  Speeie  Oryg- 
tallina  Tvbra  ;  bat  no  one  could  tell  him  what 
it  was.  Each  successive  chemist  who  exam- 
ined it  detected  something  new,  and  tlie  ore 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  contributing  a  complete 
mineralogical  cabinet  in  itself,  until  Klaproth 
announced  that  it  contained  a  new  metal,  and 
Vauquelin  discovered  in  it  a  new  acid.  As 
soon  as  these  two  discoveries  were  announced, 
many  of  the  chemists  of  the  day  attacked  the 
mineral ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  found 
that  it  was  composed  of  chromate  of  lead. 
Here  the  history  of  this  element  would  have 
come  to  an  end,  if  some  years  later  an  iron  ore 
had  not  been  discovered  in  France  which  also 
contdned  it,  and  thus  afforded  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  various  nses  to  which  it  was 
destined  to  be  applied.  Chromium  ore  has 
since  been  found  in  many  localities,  among 
others  in  the  United  States  near  BaJtimore, 
where  it  ia  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owners  of 
the  mines.  DeviUe  obtained  chromium  in  the 
fused  state  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  chromic 
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oxide  and  sugar  charcoal  in  a  lime  erucibie, 
intensely  heated  in  a  portahle  hlast  furnace. 
The  metal  thus  prepared  is  shining,  has  a  steel- 
gray  color,  a  speoinc  gravity  of  6,  and  is  hard 
eaough  to  scratch  glass.  J.  Loughlia  prepares 
mefailio  chromium  by  exposing  a  mixture  of 
chromic  oxide  and  potassium  cyanide  to  a  white 
heat  in.  a  covered  porcelain  crucible.  A  solu- 
tion of  oliromio  chloride  or  other  chromic  salt, 
treated  with  sodium  amalgam,  yields  an  amal- 
gam of  chromium,  which,  when  heated  in  a 
stream,  of  hydrogen,  leaves  metallic  chromium 
in  the  form  of  a  pulverulent  sponge. — Chro- 
mium fonns  four  well  marked  oxides;  a  prot- 
oxide, CiO,  and  a  sesquioxide,  Cr,0,,  both 
capable  of  forming  salts  with  acids ;  an  inter- 
mediate oxide,  CrO,  CrsOj,  corresponding  to 
the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron ;  and  a  stable  anhy- 
dride, OrOi,  which  by  its  action  on  bases  forms 
salts  corresponding  to  the  manganates  and  fer- 
rates. It  also  appears  probable  that  a  por- 
chromio  acid,  H&Oi,  exists;  at  least  a  blue 
liqaid,  which  is  soluble  in  etherj  is  obtained  on 
pouring  peroxide  of  hydrogen  mto  a  solution 
of  chromic  acid ;  but  none  of  its  coraponnds 
are  known.  The  protoxide  is  known  only  in 
the  hydrated  condition,  when  it  has  a  dark 
brown  color.  Jt  forms  a  double  sulphate  with 
sulphate  of  potassium,  CrSO*,  E,S0.-h6H,0, 
corresponding  to  the  double  sulphate  of  iron 
and  potassium  both  in  form  and  composition. 
The  crystals  are  of  a  fine  blue  color.  Sesqui- 
oxide of  chromium  Is  obtained  as  a  grayish 
green  hydrate,  by  boiling  with  alcohol  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassium,  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  On  the  addition  of  ammonia,  a 
bulky,  gelatinous,  bluish  green  precipitate  of 
tlie  hydrated  oxide  is  produced.  In  this  form 
it  is  freely  soluble  in  acids,  and  forms  salts, 
the  solutions  of  which  are  green,  but  they  do 
not  crystallize.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  gives 
rise  to  another  set  of  soluble  salts,  which  are 
of  a  violet  color,  and  crystallize  readily. — Be- 
sides the  solttble  variety  of  the  salts  of  chro- 
mium, an  anhydrous,  insoluble  series  is  known, 
corresponding,  it  wonld  seem,  to  the  dense  and 
comparatively  inert  modification  of  the  metal 
itself.  Anhydrous  green  oxide  of  cliromium 
is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  and  hence  is  used 
as  a  green  color  in  enamel  painting.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  usually  prepared  by  decomposing 
basic  chromate  of  mercury  at  a  red  heat.  Ses- 
quioxide of  chromium  is  the  coloring  ingredi- 
ent in  greenstone,  in  the  eraerdd,  in  pyrope, 
and  in  several  other  minerals.  The  pink  color 
used  on.  earthenware  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing to  redness  a  mixture  of  30  parts  of  per- 
oxide of  tin,  10  of  ehalt,  and  1  of  chromate  of 
potassium ;  the  product  is  then  powdered  and 
washed  with  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  A  beau- 
tiful green  pigment,  known  as  vert  de  (hiignet, 
is  made  by  calcining  bichromate  of  potassium 
witii  three  times  its  weight  of  crystallized  bo- 
racic  aoid. — Ohrome  bonstone,  FeO,  CroOs,  is 
the  prindpal  ore  of  chromium.  It  corresponds 
in  composition  to  the  brown  oxide  of  chromium. 


and  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron ;  part  of  the 
iron  is,  however,  generally  displaced  by  the 
isomor^hons  metal  magnesium,  and  part  of  the 
chrommm  by  aluminum.  Of  the  pure  ore, 
100  pai-ts  contain  48'37  per  cent,  of  chromium, 
and  yield  39-6  of  chromic  acid.— -Chromic  anhy- 
dride, or  chromic  acid,  OrO!,  is  obtained  by 
mixing  four  measures  of  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potassium  with  five  of  oil 
of  vitriol;  as  the  liquid  cools  the  chromic  an- 
hydride separates  in  beautiful  crimson  needles. 
The  crystals  are  allowed  to  dry  on  a  porous 
tile  under  a  bell  glass.  It  iiises  at  400°,  and  at 
a  higher  heat  is  converted  into  the  sesqniosiide. 
The  anhydride  is  deliquescent,  has  a  sour  me- 
tallic taste,  and  possesses  considerable  oxidiz- 
ing power. — Chromatee.  Chromic  acid  forms 
three  classes  of  salts:  basic,  normal,  and  acid. 
Bichromate  of  potash,  or  anhydro-ehromate  of 
potassium,  KaCra07=KiO,  aCrOs,  is  prepared 
by  heating  chrome  ironstone  to  redness  and 
quenching  in  cold  water ;  it  is  then  reduced  to 
an  extremely  fine  powder,  and  heated  to  bright 
redness  in  a  onrrent  of  air,  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  carbon- 
ate of  potassium,  the  mixture  being  constantly 
stirred  to  hasten  the  oxidation.  When  this  is 
complete,  the  product  is  digested  in  water,  car- 
bonate of  potassium  being  added  if  necessary 
to  decompose  any  chromate  of  calcium  which 
may  have  been  formed,  and  the  yeUow  solution 
is  drawn  off  from  the  insoluble  matter ;  it  is 
then  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid ;  a  por- 
tion of  silica  is  thus  precipitated,  and  ^ter  this 
has  been  separated,  the  liquid  on  evaporation 
yields  crystals  of  the  bichromate  of  potash. 
Neutral  chromate  of  potash,  KsCrOi,  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium to  the  bichromate,  until  it  becomes  of 
a  light  yellow  color.  A  tercbromate  of  potas- 
sium, KiO,  SOrOs,  has  also  been  obtained 
by  Mitscherlich.  Chromate  of  lead,  PbCrO., 
forms  a  pigment  called  chrome  yellow.  It  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  somewhat  dilute 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  hy  one  of  chromate 
or  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter or  acids.  At  400°  to  500°  its  color  becomes 
reddish  brown;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  fu- 
ses. The  fused  chromate  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  oxide  of  copper  in  organic  analysis. 
Dibasic  chromate  of  lead,  of  a  splendid  scarlet 
color,  may  be  obtdned  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  the  yellow  chromate  of  lead  with  half  an 
equivalent  of  lime ;  or  by  adding  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead  a  solution  of  chromate  of  po- 
tassium, with  which  an  additional  equivalent 
of  hydrate  of  potash  has  been  previously  mixed. 
A  still  more  brilliant  color  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  1  part  of  normal  chromate  of  lead  with 
6  parts  of  nitre.  This  salt  is  used  to  impart  a 
permanent  orange  to  calico. — Sutphateg  ofchro- 
mium,  CraSSOi.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
this  BEUt,  the  first  green,  the  second  violet,  and 
the  third  red.  The  violet  modification  forms 
with  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  with  sulphate 
"  '"""    a  beautiful  violet  double  salt 
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(chrome  alum),  which  oryat^IizeB  h j  apontane- 
ona  evaporation  in  bold  oetahedra,  and  corre- 
sponds in  form  and  composition  to  ordinarj 
alum. — The  following  are  the  moat  important 
applications  of  chromium  compounds  in  the 
arts.  The  jellow  or  neutral  chromate  of  pot- 
aah  is  the  basis  of  all  other  preparations,  be- 
ing made  directly  from  the  chrome  ironstone. 
The  red  or  bichromate  of  potash  is  obtained 
from  the  foregoing  salt,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  arts.  In  photc^aphy  it  is  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  printing  prooeaaes,  on  ao- 
connt  of  ita  property  of  rendering  gelatine  in- 
soluble by  exposure  to  light.  In  dyeing,  it  ia 
esten^vely  naed  aa  a  mordant.  It  is  the  ma- 
terial from  which  the  chromic  oxide,  chromic 
acid,  and  the  metallic  chromates  are 
Chromic  oxide  is  the  most  insoluble 
ment  known ;  it  ia  estenaiTely  used  in  printing 
bank  notes  and  in  stoning  glass  and  painting 
porcelain.  Chromic  acid  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent,  and  is  nsed  on  this  account  in  chemical  re- 
searches; ia  foand  very  valuable  as  an  exciting 
fluid  in  galvanic  batteries;  was  used  for  prepar- 
ing the  beautiful  mauve  red  from  aniline;  is  em- 
ployed in  bleaching  palm  oil,  and  in  destroying 
the  empyreumatic  impurities  of  acetic  acid,  &g. 
The  chromates  of  lead,  bismuth,  baryta,  stron- 
tia,  and  zinc  are  employed  as  pigments,  vary- 
ing in  tint  from  the  ycrmilion  red  of  the  basic 
chromate  of  lead  to  the  pale  straw  yellow  of 
tbe  strontia  salt.  The  common  chrome  green 
is  a  mixture  of  chromate  of  lead  and  Prussian 
blue.  The  heantiful  violet  chromic  chloride 
has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  cancer. 
Chromium  steel,  made  by  combining  ai)out  5 
per  cent,  of  chromium  with  cast  iron,  possesses 
most  remarkable  properties.  On  account  of 
its  esceaaive  hardness,  it  is  the  best  metal  for 
the  construction  of  safes,  while  its  tenaile 
strength,  equal  to  a  strain  of  140,000  Iba.  to  the 
square  inch,  especially  adapts  it  to  the  construc- 
tion of  suspension  bridges. 

CHBOTHCLES,  the  name  first  ^ven  by  Jerome 
to  two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  in 
the  English  Bible  are  the  last  of  the  historical 
boots,  while  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  they 
conclude  the  entire  volume.  By  the  Alexan- 
drine translators  they  were  termed  Pa^alei- 
pomena,  or  things  omitted,  bdng  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  the  previous  histories.  In 
the  ori^al  Hebrew  they  are  entitled  "Words 
of  the  Days "  (ZHbre  hayamim),  and  form, 
ae  their  int«mal  character  demonstrates,  but 
one  book.  The  Chronicles  open  with  gen- 
ealogical registers  of  ancient  and  renowned 
famUiea  or  races;  they  then  narrate  the  his- 
tory of  David,  harmonizing  with  the  earlier 
account  in  the  book  of  Samuel ;  then  foUowa 
a  hietoiy  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  increasing 
proaperity  and  glory  of  the  Jews  under  him  ; 
alter  the  division  of  the .  kingdom  at  hia 
death,  they  trace  the  history  of  Judah,  the 
more  powerful  branch,  and  continue  the  nar- 
rative till  after  tlie  fall  of  Israel,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  exile  in  Babylon.    They  thus  had  a  com- 
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paratively  late  origin,  which  ia  indicated  also 
by  the  style  and  idiom,  and  by  the  Levitical 
coloring  which  overspreads  mnoh  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury, have  referred  the  Chronicles  to  the  age 
and  to  the  pen  of  Ezra.  Spinoza  assigned  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  accepted  by  several  later 
scholars.  Bertheau,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  this  book,  beheves  it  was  written  about  80O 
E.  C.  The  earlier  Jewish  records  furnished  the 
materials  of  the  history  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
numerous  books  are  mentioned  as  sources  and 
authorities  which  are  not  exl«nt,  or  have  not 
been  admitted  into  the  canon.  The  chief 
source  appears  to  have  been  a  "Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  which  however 
cannot  have  been  our  canonical  book  of  Kings. 
The  design  of  the  hook  seems  to  have  been,  by  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  theocracy,  to  prove 
that  Levitical  worship  had  been  maintained 
and  favored  by  all  pious  kings,  and  that  adhe- 
rence to  it  or  departure  from  it  had  been  the 
condition  of  fortune  or  misfortune  to  the  Jew- 
ish people.  Thediserepancies  between  the  books 
of  Chronicles  and  of  Kings  have  occasioned  an 
important  discussion  on  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  history  of  the  former.  Prominent  among 
those  who  have  denied  to  the  accounts  pecu- 
liar to  tie  book  of  Chronicles  any  clams  to 
oredihihty  are  De  Wette,  BeitrOge  biit  Einlei- 
twng  ine  Alte  Tmtament  (1806),  and  Gram- 
berg,  Die  Chronik  nack  ihren  gestjhichtiichen 
Charaeter  imd  ihrer  Glauiw&rdiglieit  Tiev,  ge- 
prBft  (1828).  Among  the  most  successful 
writers  in  vindication  of  the  Chronicles  are 
Movers  (KritUehe  UnfermeAungen  uber  die  Si- 
hliiche  Ghromih,  Berlin,  1888)  and  Keil  {Apolo- 
geUsoher  Vermteh  uber  die  Ghronik  (Berlin, 
1833).  Of  more  recent  commentaries,  the  most 
valuable  is  that  of  Bertheau,  Die  BUeher  der 
Ohrofiik  erila/rt  (Leipsio,  1854;  Sd  ed.,  1860; 
English,  Edinburgh,  1857).  See  also  the  mtro- 
ductiona  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Havemiok, 
Davidson,  and  Bleek,  and  Ewald'a  O'esckiehte 
de)  VoUcet  Israel. 

CHBONOLOGT  (Gr.  xp'^'^y^"',  fi^m  xp6vo':, 
time,  and  liyoi-,  diacourae),  the  science  of  estab- 
lishing historical  dates,  by  arranging  events 
in  the  order  of  their  succeaaion,  and  determin- 
ing the  interval  between  eacli  and  some  fixed 
period  in  time.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
facility  with  which  this  is  accomplished  hy 
means  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  and  the  con- 
ventional fixed  point  of  the  Christian  era,  that 
we  can  hardly  appreciate  the  obstacles  which 
have  been  overcome  in  order  to  bring  the  aoi- 
ence  to  ita  preaent  state.  It  was  neceasary  at 
the  outset  to  find  some  tangible  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  intangible  element  of 
time.  The  most  obvious  measure  ia  the  day, 
or  regular  interval  between  one  apparent  ris- 
ing or  setting  of  the  sun  and  another.  This, 
though  exact  as  far  as  we  can  know,  is  so 
short  as  to  be  inconvenient  when  applied  to 
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long  periods.  The  next  longer  obviona  mea- 
sure is  the  interval  between  one  new  moon  and 
another.  It  wos  faand  that  this  was  aboat 
Sfli  days;  and  the  month  became  the  usual 
standard  tor  measuring  considerable  spaces  of 
time.  But  a  larger  definite  meaanre  was  de- 
sirable for  still  longer  periods.  The  round  of 
the  seasons  appeared  to  furnish  this;  bnt, 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  men  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  length  of  the  year,  or 
indeed  if  it  had  any  certain  length.  Twelve 
months  was  an  approximation  to  the  average 
interval  from  harvest  to  Jiarvest,  and  the  year 
was  at  first  made  to  consist  of  13  months,  al- 
ternately of  29  and  30  days,  or  354  days.  This 
being  found  too  short,  the  year  was  lengthened 
to  360,  and  then  to  365  days,  various  expedi- 
ents being  adopted  to  make  the  lunar  and  solar 
years  correspond,  by  intercalating  the  requisite 
number  of  days.  In  time  it  was  fonnd  that  a 
fractional  part  of  a  day  was  required  to  make 
up  a  complete  year.  By  observing  the  inter- 
val between  the  periods  when  Sirius,  the  dog 
star,  rose  with  the  sun,  the  value  of  this  frac- 
tion was  found  to  be  very  nearly  one  fourth 
of  a  day.  The  year  of  365i  days  was  called 
the  Sothic  year,  from  the  Egyptian  iiame  for 
Sirius,  and  sometimes  the  square  or  perfect 
year.  It  differs  by  less  than  13  minutes  from 
the  true  year  as  settled  by  the  most  accurate 
observations.  Though  known  to  astronomers 
loHg  before,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  used 
for  chronological  dates  until  tJie  time  of  Julias 
0»sar.  The  old  years  of  364,  360,  and  3B5 
days  were  aljll  employed  for  various  purposes, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  made 
to  fall  at  different  seaaons.  Hence  has  arisen 
much  of  the  confu.iion  which  exists  in  the  cal- 
endars of  different  times  and  nations.  (See 
Oalendab,  Day,  and  Yeab.) — For  a  long  pe- 
riod there  was  no  fixed  point  of  time  from 
which  dates  were  reckoned.  Individuti  Is  would 
natnrally  count  from  the  year  of  th^  birth ; 
monarclis  from  that  of  their  accession,  which 
is  the  notation  of  most  ancient  inscriptions. 
In  course  of  time  different  peoples  began  to 
date  from  some  event  of  national  importance. 
The  earliest  of  tlicse  fised  epochs  is  that  of  the 
nomans,  who  some  centuries  after  that  event 
began  to  date  frvm  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
There  was  some  question  as  to  the  exact  time 
of  tliis,  some  placing  it  in  tlie  year  answering 
to  our  7S3  B.  0.,  others  in  751,  750,  or  747.  In 
Greece,  the  Olympic  games  became  the  event 
of  paramount  national  interest.  These  games 
were  celebrated  every  fourth  year.  But  in 
retracing  the  succession  of  these  Olympiads, 
when,  perhaps  in  the  3d  century  B.  C,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  adopt  them  as  an  era,  the 
victory  of  Corcebus  was  found  to  be  the. earliest 
recorded.  Consequently  the  period  of  the 
games  in  which  he  was  victorious  was  called 
the  first  Olympiad,  and  they  were  calculated 
to  have  taken  place  about  108  years  after  the 
restoration  of  the  games  by  Iphitus,  or  about 
776  B.  0.     An  event  occarring  776  years  after 


the  commencement  of  this  era  was  set  down. as 
happening  in  the  3d  year  of  the  193d  Olympiad. 
Moreover,  the  original  Grecian  year  consisted  of 
V2  months  of  29  and  30  days  alternately ;  and 
in  order  to  make  the  lunar  year  accord  with 
the  solar,  an  intercalary  month  of  30  days  was 
added,  at  first  every  second  year,  and  subse- 
quently three  times  in  eight  years.  This  period 
of  eight  years,  styled  the  octaeteris,  contained 
09  months,  or  3,923  days,  exactly  equal  to  8 
years  of  3651-  days,  the  Olympiads  eonsislMig 
alternately  of  49  and  50  months.  The  three 
years  (the  3d,  5th,  and  8th)  which  had  the  in- 
tercalary month  were  styled  embohsmio  years, 
and  had  884  days,  while  the  other  five  years 
had  354  each.  But  as  a  lunai-  month  is  some- 
what more  than  39^  days,  the  octaeteris  fell  a 
little  short  of  99  months;  and  to  make  up  for 
this,  tliree  days  were  added  to  each  alternate 
Olympiad ;  bnt  this  made  the  solar  year  by  so 
much  too  long.  The  error  was  allowed  to  go 
on  for  40  Olympiads,  by  which  time  it  had 
aconmulated  to  30  days,  when  a  month  was 
dropped,  and  the  solar  and  lunar  years  again 
corresponded.  Thus  in  a  period  of  40  Olym- 
piads there  were  four  kinds  of  years :  the  com- 
mon, of  364  days ;  the  embolismic,  of  384;  the 
last  of  each  alternate  octaeteris,  387 ;  and  the 
last  year  of  the  40th  Olympiad,  of  357  days. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  8fith  Olympiad  was  in- 
troduced the  Metonio  cycle  of  19  years,  perhaps 
the  greatest  achievement  of  ancient  astronomy, 
at  the  end  of  which  each  new  moon  comes  back 
to  the  same  day  of  the  year.  Tills  continued 
in  use  as  long  as  time  was  reckoned  by  Olym- 
piads, and  is  still  used  in  determining  the  days 
upon  which  the  movable  feasts  of  the  church 
will  fall.  The  Babylonian  era  of  Nabonassar, 
beginning  at  noon,  Feb.  26,  747  B.  0.,  has  a 
special  scientific  interest  from  the  fact  that  its 
commencement  is  astronomically  determined 
to  a  minute.  The  year  consisted  of  13  months 
of  30  days  each,  to  which  B  days  were  added 
at  the  end,  so  that  1,460  Julian  years  are  eqnal 
to  1,461  Babylonian.  The  Mohammedans,  the 
Persians  excepted,  reckon  from  tlie  kegira,  or 
(light  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
July  16,  A.  D.  633.  The  Mohammedan  year 
is  strictly  lunar,  the  civil  months  bemg  adapted 
to  the  lunations  by  means  of  a  cycle  of  30  years, 
19  of  which  have  854  days,  and  11  have  355. 
Hence  30  Mohammedan  years  are  equal  to  only 
39  Julian  years  and  89  days.  To  convert  a 
date  of  the  hegira  into  the  corresponding  one 
of  our  notation,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  add  633, 
as  is  sometimes  carelessly  done.  Thus  the 
treaty  between  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
the  sultan  is  dated  1153  of  tlie  hegira;  in- 
stead of  1775  of  our  era,  it  is  1740.  The  dif- 
ference increases  nearly  one  year  in  30.  Since 
about  1530  the  Mohammedans  in  India  have 
dated  from  the  hegira,  but  they  use  the  solar 
year;  hence  thdr  dates  are  now  about  nine 
years  behind  the  Arabic  and  Turkish.  The 
Persians  do  not  date  from  tlie  hegira,  hut  ftnjm 
A.  D.  632,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  the 
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shah.  Yezdegird ;  thuir  year  consists  of  365 
days,  and  they  have  a  complicateil  hut  very 
aooutate  Bystem  of  intercalation.  This  era  is 
also  used  by  the  Parsees  of  India.  The  Arme- 
nians date  from  July  3,  5S2,  the  year  of  the 
council  of  l"ibon,  wiiich,  hy  condemning  the 
decrees  of  the  comicil  of  Chaloedon,  formally 
separated  the  Armenian  from  the  Greek  church. 
The  Hindoos  use  both  the  adereal  and  the  solar 
year,  and  employ  the  eras  of  Ealiyug,  3101  B. 
0.,  the  Vicramaditya,  D6  B.  0.,  the  Sdivahana, 
A.  D.  78,  and  the  Fuslee,  about  A.  D.  590. 
The  Chinese  have  a  compUcated  calendar.  For 
chronolopcal  pnrposes  tliey  employ  a  series  of 
yearly,  monttily,  and  daily  cycles  of  60.  Each 
year,  month,  and  day  has  its  own  name  in  its 
cycle.  By  oompounding  these  names,  a  single 
■word  expresses  the  year,  month,  and  day.  The 
year  ISfii  was  the  first  of  a  cycle,  so  that  1873 
is  its  10th  year.  The  character  denoting  a 
cycle  first  appears  at  33S7  B.  0,,  and  this  is 
noted  as  the  4l3t  year  of  the  cycle,  so  that  the 
epoch  of  this  cycle  would  be  239T  B.  C,  which 
is  accepted  by  the  authors  of  the  Art  de  veriikr 
let  dates;  but  the  Chinese  mathematical  tribu- 
nal has  from  time  immemorial  begun  this  cy- 
cle with  2377  B.  0.,  apparently  assnming  that 
there  had  been  a  dating  back  in  the  records. 
For  more  than  30  centuries  Chinese  historians 
have  dated  from  the  year  of  tlie  accession  of 
the  reigning  emperor.  A  parHcular  name,  not 
necessai'ily  that  of  the  sovereign,  is  given  by 
authority  to  each  reign,  and  the  years  are 
nnmberedl,  3,  8,  andsoon;  a  raster  of  these 
eras  is  kept,  by  aid  of  which  the  chronological 
year  may  be  ascertained ;  just  as  to  determine 
the  date  of  an  English  statute,  we  must  know 
the  year  inwhich  tlie  sovereign  under  whom 
it  was  enacted  b^an  to  reign.  The  Jews, 
whose  calendar  is  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  its  perfected  form,  date  from  the  creation, 
which  according  to  their  usual  computation 
took  place  in  3760  B.  0.  The  Russians  date 
ecclesiaBtJoally  from  the  creation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  computation  of  the  dates  in 
the  Septnagjnt,  took  place  5608  B.  0.  Hfa- 
torically  they  use  tie  common  Christian  era, 
but  adhere  to  the  old  style  of  365J  days  to 
the  year,  which  is  nearly  13  minutw  too  long, 
the  difference  amounting  to  not  quite  a  day  in 
a  century.  In  1700  thevariotion  was  11  days, 
in  1800  it  became  13,  and  will  so  continue  till 
1900,  when  it  will  be  13,  and  will  remain  so 
imtil  2100,  when  it  will  he  14,  should  the  Ens- 
rians  then  adhere  to  the  old  style. — When 
Christianity  became  predominant  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  writers  began  to  date  from  various 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Saviour.  About 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  Dionysins  Esiguns, 
a  Roman  abbot  of  Scythian  birUi,  introduced 
the  method  of  dating  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
which  according  to  his  computation  took  place 
in  the  4th  year  of  the  194tli  OljTnpiad,  the 
753d  from  the  foundation  of  Borne.  It  is  gene- 
rally conceded  that  he  placed  this  event  about 
four  years  too  late ;  this  is  however  of  no  im- 


chronology,  as  it  merely  involves 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  date  of  the  birth  in 
the  year  4  B,  C.  Dionysius  began  his  year 
with  the  Annunciation,  the  35th  of  March,  nine 
months  before  the  day  which  is  now  considered 
to  be  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  so  that  his 
era,  which  continued  in  use  for  some  centuries, 
is  by  so  much  in  advance  of  that  now  in  use. 
Christmas  and  Easter  were  also  sometimes 
taken  as  the  commencement  of  the  year.  These 
differences  occasion  some  apparent  discrepan- 
cies in  dates  durmg  the  middle  ages.  Thus, 
Charlemagne  was  erou  ned  on  Christmas  day, 
800,  and  died  Jan  28,  814,  reckoning  the  year 
to  begin  on  the  1st  ot  January.  But  the 
chronicle  of  Metz  says  that  he  was  crowned  on 
Christmas  day,  801,  and  the  chronicle  of  Mois- 
sac  that  he  died  in  January,  813.  Although 
there  is  an  apparent  variation  of  two  years,  the 
same  day  is  meant  in  eveiy  case.  The  Metz 
chronicle  be^ns  the  year  with  Christmas  day, 
so  that  the  remaining  days  of  December  belong 
to  801 ;  the  Moisaao  chronicle  begins  the  year 
with  the  annunciation,  and  the  days  from  Jan. 
I  to  March  35  beloi^  to  813.  Had  the  corona- 
tion taken  place  a  week  and  the  death  two 
months  later,  the  dates  by  all  these  modes  of 
reckoning  woidd  have  been  the  same.  So,  too, 
in  all  dates  previous  to  1582,  it  must  he  noted 
whether  they  are  given  in  the  old  style  or  have 
been  reduced  to  the  new,  as  is  usudly  done  in 
modem  ehronoli^y. — Could  the  precise  time 
of  the  creation  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  the 
natural  starting  point  from  which  to  date.  But 
the  history  of  ancient  nations,  unless  we  make 
an  exception  in  the  ease  of  the  Hebrews,  goes 
back  into  mythical  periods  of  thousands  or 
milUons  of  years;  and  even  after  the  records 
begin  to  assome  a  historical  aspect,  the  dis- 
crepancies are  very  gi'eat.  The  Hindoo  chro- 
nology, as  computed  by  Gentil,  reaches  to  6,174 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  the  Babylonian 
to  6,168,  and  the  Chinese  to  6,157,  according  ta 
Bailly.  About  300  different  computations  have 
been  made,  based  upon  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint, 
and  Samaritan  tests  of  the  Bible.  The  longest 
is  one  by  Eegiomontaous,  6,984  years;  nest 
that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  6,634 ;  the  most 
accredited  one  based  on  the  Septuagint  is5,508 ; 
that  by  Usher,  from  theHebrew,  is4,004,  which 
the  Jews  reduce  still  further,  the  lowest,  hy 
Rabbi  Lipmann,  being  only  3,616  years.  The 
main  cause  of  these  mscrepanoies  is  the  differ- 
ent nuralierB  pven  in  the  Septus^nt  and  the 
Hebrew  testa.  There  is  a  Sanaritan  text  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  differs  from  both ;  but 
this  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  no  authority. 
Josephns  also  ^ves  dates,  but  he  is  altogether 
too  careless  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
main  variations  between  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Hebrew  are  found  in  the  two  periods  from 
Adam  to  the  flood,  and  from  the  flood  to  the 
call  of  Abraham.  For  the  former  period  both 
give  the  same  list  of  10  generations  in  direct 
succession,  with  the  entire  life  of  each  patri- 
arch, in  which  they  agree ;  and  his  age  at  the 
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liirtli  of  the  son  by  whom  the 
carried  on,  whidi  givea  the  total  length  of  the 
period,  wlieroin  tljey  differ  widely.  The  two 
■     dthus: 
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Tlii,ro  are  vanous  means  of  eifilainuig  tins  dif 
Icronce  of  bOb  years.  Modern  scholars  give 
tlie  preference  to  the  following  of  B6ckh. 
Ttie  2,262  years  of  the  Septaa^t  are  con- 
sidered an  attempt  on  the  j>axt  of  the  TO  imter- 
Eretera  at  reducing  the  1,656  years  of  tlie  He- 
rew  t«it  to  19  Sothic  cycles,  which,  are  eqnal 
to  27,759  Egyptian  years,  or  to  as  many 
months  of  29J  days,  in  all  818,890J  days,  and 
which  are  eqnal  to  2,342  Jalian  or  Sothic 
years.  This  Sothic  year,  which  differs  from 
the  Julian  in  the  day  of  commencement  alone, 
seems  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  priests, 
and  its  early  nso  hy  the  Egyptians  is  shown  on 
a  calendar  sculptured  on  the  exterior  of  the 
temple  of  Medinet  Abu  at  Thebes.  But  sup- 
posing the  Hebrew  figures  proved  ganuine, 
there  remains  the  difficulty  of  proving  thom 
hiBtorical.  They  place  tie  time  of  the  flood  at 
about  2340  B.  0.  Both  the  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  histories  represent  powerful  mon- 
arohies  as  existing  about  or  before  that  date. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  places  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  Egyptian  dynasty  at  2450,  and  this 
was  preceded  by  several  others.  Rawlinson 
places  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldean  mon- 
archy at  about  3286.  Others  carry  these  dates 
still  further  back.  This  difficulty  may  indeed 
be  got  over  by  assuming  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  chronolo^ea  to  be  erroneous.  But 
the  Hebrew  dates  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
historical  events  narrated  in  connection  with 
thom.  According  to  the  present  test,  Abraham 
was  born  not  quite  300  years  after  the  flood, 
when  the  whole  human  family  consisted  of  but 
eight  individuals.  Yet  it  is  clear  from  the  nar- 
rative that  in  his  day  the  whole  region  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile  was  densely  peopled. 
There  were  also  powerful  kingdoms  east  of  the 
Euphrates;  for  wo  find  Chedor-laomer,  king 
of  Elam,  that  is,  of  southern  Persia,  with  three 
allies,  making  military  expeditions  to  the  vd- 
ley  of  the  Jordan,  How  a  period  of  about 
376  years  from  the  flood  to  the  migration  of 
Abraham  to  Canaan  is  altogether  too  short  to 
allow  such  an  increase  of  the  human  race,  ac- 
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cording  to  any  known  law  of  the  growth  of 
population.  If  we  assume  the  Septuagint  period 
of  1, 147  years,  this  difficulty  is  obviated,  and  the 
clironology  approsimates  to  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians,  and  Chinese.  It  is  safer, 
upon  the  whole,  to  consider  the  entire  chro- 
nology of  the  world  to  be  tmoertuin  up  tn  about 
the  time  of  Abraham,  i'rom  that  time  the 
Lhronolo^st  be^ns  to  tread  upon  firm  ground, 
the  Hebrew  dates  being  clear  and  definite 
within  a  few  years.  The  esodns  from  Egypt 
13  well  fixed  at  440  years  after  the  migration 
of  Abraham.  Prom  the  exodus  to  the  com- 
pletion of  Solomon's  temple  the  Hebrew  test 
gnes  480  years,  tlie  Septua^nt  440,  An  at- 
tempt has  indeed  been  made  to  extend  this 
period  by  about  150  years ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
based  upon  insufficient  data.  From  the  time 
of  Sulomon  Hebrew  chronology  becomes  fairly 
connected  with  that  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  ond 
Babylonia,  and  the  dates  of  each  are  confirmed 
hy  the  others.  Chinese  and  Hindoo  chronology 
is  fairly  credible  to  about  2200  B.  C.  Greek 
and  Koman  dates  are  generally  well  authenti- 
cated to  the  1st  Olympiad  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  consulate,  previous  to  which  they 
are  mainly  traditional  or  legendary.  From  the 
Christian  era  to  our  own  times  the  date  of  nearly 
every  important  event  is  settled  beyond  question 
within  a  year  or  two.— The  materials  for  the 
chronologist  consist  of  original  monuments, 
such  as  inscriptions,  coins,  and  the  papyri  found 
on  Egyptian  mnmmies,  and  of  written  records 
either  contemporaneous  with  the  events  or 
handed  down  through  a  succession  of  writers. 
Inscriptions  and  coins  have  a  special  value,  as 
they  are  usually  made  by  public  authority,  and 
in  any  case  exist  in  their  original  state ;  whereas 
in  successive  transcriptions  or  quotations  there 
is  always  a  possibility  of  error.  The  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  in 
extinct  languages  and  in  characters  long  obso- 
lete. For  the  means  by  which  these  have  been 
deciphered,  see  Cuseiform  Inscbiptions,  and 
HiBRooLYPnioB.  The  written  records  of  Egypt, 
besides  the  papyri,  come  through  Manetho, 
who  lived  about  300  B.  C,  and  professes  to 
have  made  use  of  original  authorities.  Of  his 
work  we  have  only  fr^ments  preserved  in 
citations  by  later  Greek  writers.  The  written 
history  of  Babylonia,  besides  the  inscriptions 
and  tablets,  comes  mainly  through  Berosus, 
who  wrote  about  360  B.  C. ;  of  his  work  also 
only  fragments  are  extant.  Ctesiaa,  o  Greek, 
about  415  B.  C,  wrote  a  history  of  Babylonia, 
but  it  is  not  re^rded  as  authentic.  Herodotus 
is  valuable  only  as  to  events  of  his  own  time, 
about  460  B.  C,  and  those  of  a  century  or  two 
earlier. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
astronomy  to  the  aid  of  chronol<^y.  Eclipses 
being  anciently  regarded  as  portents,  occasional 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  connection  with 
historical  eventa.  Thus  Herodotus  says  that  a 
battle  between  the  Medea  and  Lydians  waa 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  ann, 
assumed  to  be  that  of  610  B.  C.    Kow  if  it 
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could  be  ascertained  by  astronomical  calcula- 
tion that  an  eclipse  was  visible  about  that  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  its  exact  period  would  fix  the 
date  of  the  battle.  But  the  calculation  of  a 
solar  eclipse  at  such  a  remote  time  is  a  some- 
what uncertain  operation;  for  tiie  minutest 
error  in  the  tables  used  woald  throw  the 
moon's  shadow  on  an  entirely  different  part  of 
the  globe.  Mr.  Airy,  the  British  astronomer 
royal,  has  calculated  that  the  eclipse  of  610 
could  not  have  been  visible  in  any  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  the  only  one  applicable  to  the 
case  is  that  of  May  28,  586.  If  therefore  the 
statement  of  the  historian  as  to  the  fact,  and 
the  calculation  of  the  astronomer  as  to  the 
eclipse,  are  correct,  the  battle  occurred  in  586 
and  not  iu  SIO.  Either  mav  be  erroneoux 
most  likely  Herodotus.  Lunar  eclipses  bemg 
visible  over  a  whole  hemisphere,  require  much 
less  nicety  of  calculation,  and  are  more  avail 
able  for  chronological  purposes  — The  foun 
dation  of  the  modem  science  of  chronolo 
gy  may  be  said  t«  have  been  laid  by  Jceph 
Soaliger  in  his  works  De  Emendatione  Tern 
jponim  (Paria,  1583;  enlarged,  Leyden,  1698 
Geneva,  1839),  and  The*aurtu  Temporvm 
(Paris,  1606;  best  ed.,  Amsterdam  1658) 
Among  other  important  works  are  Petanu* 
De  Doetrina  Temporam  (Paris,  1627)  with  its 
oontinuation,  Uranologicn  ^^ris  1630)  and 
abridgment,  SationaHttm  Temporum  fPana 
1030,  and  wnce);  Kiccioli,  Ckronologia  Eefor 
mata  (Bologna,  1869);  VArt  de  verifier  les 
dateg,  by  the  Benedictines  of  St  Ifiur  (last 
ed.,  1783-7),  continued  by  Fortia  d  Urban 
Chiimpollion-ngeao,  Shvmi  eompM  de  ekro 
itologie  gkiirale  et  tpedale  (Pans  1850)  Ch 
DreySB,  Chronologie  unwerselle  (1863)  Kor 
nic^  System  der  Zeitredmimg  ta  chronolo 
gieehm  TabeUm  (Berlin,  1825)  Ideler  Hand 
huck  der  ntathematuehen  vnd  teehntiehen 
Chronologie  i^erlin,  1825),  and  Lekrhvfh  der 
Ch/ronohgie  (&tTVii,  1S31);  Matzka,  Ghronolo- 

£'e  in.  ihrem  ganuimi  TTmfamg  (Vienna,  1844) ; 
BpfduB,  Chronologie  der  Aegypter  (Berlin, 
1849);  Archbishop  Usher,  Annaleg  Veleria 
et  2fovi  Testamenti  (London,  1650-'64);  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  "  Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms" (London,  1738;  an  answer  to  it  was 
written  by  Fr6ret,  Paris,  1758);  Jackson, 
'' Chronolo^cal  Antiquities"  (London,  1753); 
Blair,  "Chronology  and  History  of  the  World" 
(London,  1756 ;  a  now  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  J.  W.  Eoase,  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1856);  PlayiWr,"  System  of  Chronology" 
(Edinburgh,  1784);  Hales,  "New  Analysis  of 
Chronology"  (1800-'12);  Clinton,  Foiti  Bel- 
lemei  (Oxford,  1834^'34),  and  Fasti  Eovtami 
(Oxford,  1845-'50);  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "The 
Chronology  of  History"  (in  Lardner's  "Cab- 
inet Cyclop  Eedia,"  vol.  xliv.,  1833).  Kawlinaon's 
translation  of  Herodotus  (4  vols.,  London, 
1858-'60;  new  ed.,  London,  1862,  New  York, 
1872)  is  furnished  with  valuable  dissertations 
in  respect  to  ancient  chronology  by  Sir  Henry 
Eawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkmson; 
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his  "  Five  Great  Monarchies"  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1870 ;  New  York,  1971)  treats  elaborately  of 
the  chronology  of  Ohaldea,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Media,  and  Persia.  Among  the  most  useful 
manualsof  reference  are:  J.  W.  Eoese,  "Index 
of  Dates"  (London,  1858),  which  forms  an 
alphabetical  index  to  Blair'a  "Chronological 
Tables;"  Haydn's  "Dictionary  of  Dates,"  con- 
tinued by  Vincent  (12th  ed.,  London  and  Now 
York,  1866,  with  supplement  to  1870);  Wood- 
ward and  Gates's  "Encyclopedia  of  Chronol- 
ogy" (London,  1873). 

CHBONOHETEB.    See  Clocks  akd  Watches. 

CfiBDBUI,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  formerly  capi- 
tal of  a  cirde  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chrudimka,  60  m.  E.  8.  E. 
ot  Prague  pop  in  1869  11  318  It  has  a 
EeaUchule  a  high  school,  several  breweries 
sugar  faclone'f  and  paper  mdls 

CHKTSILIS,  a  name  generally  limited  to  the 
second  stage  of  the  gtonth  ot  Ippidoptcrous 
miect'f  or  to  the  puja  frfm  a  caterpillar  be 


tJie  body, 
cause,  as  the  term  implies,  they  Hre 
gut  or  ornamented  with  golden  spots;  aurelia 
is  synonymous  with  chrysalis.  When  the 
limbs  are  not  covered,  the  term  nymph  is 
applied  to  insects  in  this  stage,  more  especially 
when  the  grubs  eat;  and  the  word  pupa  is 
properly  employed  for  those  which  entirely 
lose  the  larva  form,  take  no  food,  and  remain 
motionless,  bound  np  hke  a  swathed  mummy. 
The  chrysalis,  like  all  pupas  which  undergo 
a  complete  metamorphosis,  is  motionless  and 
docs  not  cat.  On  a  close  examination,  traces 
of  the  head  and  its  organs,  the  wings,  and  the 
legs,  may  he  seen  closely  pressed  to  the  body 
and  adherent  to  it  by  a  kind  of  varnish.  Some 
are  angular  and  covered  with  protuberances, 
but  most  are  smooth  and  spindle-shaped.  The 
manner  in  which  the  perfect  insects  come  out 
has  been  described  m  the  article  Bctteh- 
FLT,  where  also  are  mentioned  their  various 
modes  of  suspension.  Most  are  contained  in  a 
cocoon,  from  which  exit  is  easy  for  the  insect 
by  the  dispoation  of  the  threads  at  one  end. 
Those  of  the  butterflies  are  uncovered  and 
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fised  by  the  poatBrior  portion,  and  nsnally 
open  in  a  few  days,  while  in  others  the  chrys- 
alis state  lasts  through  the  winter,  either  in 
the  open  air,  underground,  in  holes  in  walls 
and  trees,  or  in  silken,  cocoons.  Some  of  the 
social  caterpillars  remain  in  company  in  the 
chrysalis  state,  each  constniotii^  a  cocoon  at 
the  end  of  their  last  nest.  The  most  useful  of 
these  cocoons  is  that  of  the  silkworm;  but 
other  caterpillars  form  coverings  more  remark- 
able in  shape  and  presupposing  greater  intel- 
ligence in  tiie  makers.  As  in  the  previous 
stages  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  chrysalis 
opens  on  the  hack  to  give  exit  to  the  perfect 
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IS,  daughter  of  Ohryses,  a  Trojan 
priest  of  Apollo,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 
When  Lyrnessus  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  in 
the  distribation  of  the  spoils  she  fell  to  Aga- 
memnon. On  hia  refusal  to  give  her  up  to 
her  father,  who  offered  a  rich  ransom,  Apollo 
sent  his  arrows  into  the  Grecian  camp  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  his  priest,  spreading  a 
pestilence  among  the  soldiers.  Agamemnon 
waa  then  forued  to  surrender  his  captive,  but 
to  fill  her  place  seized  upon  Briaeis,  who  had 
fallen  to  Achilles.  Hence  arose  the  quarrel 
between  these  two  warriors  which  prolonged 
the  Trojan  war,  and  with  whichthe  story  of 
the  Eiad  opens. 

CHKTSIPPIIS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Stoic  school,  bom  at  Soli,  in  Oilicia,  in  380 
B.  C,  died  in  207.  It  appears  that  he  went 
to  Athens  after  having  lost  a  large  fortune,  and 
became  a  pnpil  of  the  Stoic  Oleanthes,  perhaps 
of  Zeno  himself,  bnt  at  the  same  time  diligent- 
ly studied  the  ar^ments  of  the  Skeptics  agMnst 
the  Sttiic  doetrmes.  His  acnteness  in  ail- 
ment obtained  for  him  the  designation  of  "  the 
sword  for  the  knots  of  academicians."  In  his 
philosophical  system  he  followed  closely  in  the 
steps  of  his  master,  whose  doctrines  he  seems 
to  have  made  popular.  It  is  stated  that  he 
was  the  author  of  700  works.  Only  a  few 
fragments  of  them  have  been  preserved.  The 
most  elaborate  essays  upon  Ohrysippns  and  his 
philosophy  are  those  of  Baguet,  JJe  Chryaippi 
Vita,  Doctrina,  et  Seliguiu  (Lonvan,  1833), 
and  F.  0.  Petersen,  PMlogophitB  Ohrydppi 
Fiindwmenta  (Hamburg  and  Altona,  1827). 

CllKISOBEBTL(Gr.  xp^^^,  gold,  and^i^pua^, 
beryl),  a  gem,  also  called  cjmopliane  (k&;Ucj, 
wave,  and  ^vuv,  to  appear),  so  named  from 
a  pecuhar  opalescence  it  sometimes  exhibits. 
It  occurs  in  crystals  derived  from  the  rectan- 
gular prism.  It  is  of  vitreous  Instre,  specific 
gravity  3*5  to  S-8,  and  hardness  8-B.  The 
crystals  arc  transparent  or  translucent,  and 
of  light  shades  of  green,  colored  by  oxide  of 
iron  and  sometimes  probably  by  chrome.  The 
finest  transparent  crystals  are  out  with  facets, 
and  are  then  tnown  and  highly  prized  by  the 
name  of  oriental  chrysolite  or  oriental  topaz. 
If  opalescent,  they  are  usually  out  en  caiockon, 
and  unless  very  brilliant  are  of  little  value. 
The  mineral  consists  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 


alumina  and  20  of  glucina;  a  small  proportion 
of  oxide  of  iron  is  usually  present.  It  is  fotmd 
in  Brazil  and  Ceylon,  in  rolled  pebbles  among 
alluvial  deposits ;  in  the  Ural,  associated  with 
beryl  in  mica  slate ;  in  Iladdam,  Oonn.,  in 
granite,  with  garnet,  beryl,  &;c.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  Vermont,  and  near  Saratoga,  N,  Y. 

CHBISOLITE  (Gr.  xi^k,  gold,  and  XWoc, 
stone ;  bo  named  from  its  color),  a  oomraoo 
constituent  of  some  eruptive  rocks,  and  also 
occurring  in  or  among  metamorphic  rooks, 
with  talcose  schist,  bypersthene  rocks,  and 
serpentine  ;  or  as  a  rock  formation ;  also  a 
constituent  of  many  meteorites.  The  eruptive 
rocks,  basalt  and  basaltic  lava,  consist  of 
chrysolite  {the  variety  olivine),  along  with 
labradorite  or  other  feldspar,  and  augite.  It 
is  essentially  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  with  from 
8  to  8  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

CHBISOLORIS,  Hunel,  a  learned  Greek  of 
Constantinople,  the  first  who  revived  the  study 
of  Greek  literature  in  Italy  toward  the  close 
of  the  middle  ages,  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  died  at  Constance,  April  15, 
1416.  The  eastern  empire  being  in  danger  of 
overthrow  by  Btyazet  IL,  Chrysoloras  waa  sent 
by  the  emperor  about  1390  as  ambassador  to 
the  western  powers  to  solicit  Md  against  the 
Turks.  He  visited  Italy,  France,  and  Ei^- 
land  ;  bnt  his  mission  having  faOed,  he  was 
induced  about  1395  to  become  a  public  teacher 
of  Greek  at  Florence.  He  passed  thence  to 
various  Italian  universities,  and  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  several  early  Hellenists ;  among 
others,  of  Leonardo  Broni,  Po^o,  and  Guarino 
of  Verona.  His  Erotemata,  an  introduction 
to  Greek  grammar,  was  the  first  and  long  the 
only  channel  to  a  knowledge  of  that  language, 
save  oral  instruction ;  and  it  was  several  times 
reprinted  after  the  grammars  of  Gaza  and  Las- 
caris  had  come  more  into  use.  He  wrote  many 
religious  works,  and  letters  on  various  subjects, 
most  of  which  exist  only  in  mannsoript.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and 
theological  learning,  was  employed  by  Gregory 
XII.  in  negotiations  for  the  reunion  of  "the 
Greek  and  I.atin  churches,  and  accompanied 
Pope  John  XXIII.  to  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, where  he  died. — His  nephew,  Johk 
Ohtsoloeas  (died  1463),  followed  him  to  Italy, 
and  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  him. 

CHBTSOSTOH,  J«hn,  a  bishop,  doctor,  and 
saint  of  the  eastern  church,  born  in  Antioch, 
according  to  the  beat  authorities,  Jan.  14,  347, 
died  Sept.  14,  407.  His  name  was  only  John, 
the  appellation  Chrysostom  (Gr.  Xpvedaropoc,- 
the  golden-mouthed),  by  which  ho  is  usually 
known,  not  having  been  given  to  him  until  the 
7th  century.  His  father,  Secundus,  who  was 
magieter  milibam  OrientU,  died  while  John 
was  still  in  his  infmcy.  Arethusa,  his  mother, 
left  a  widow  in  her  30th  year,  resolved  to  re- 
main single  in  order  to  devote  her  whole  life 
tti  her  boy.  Intending  him  to  follow  the  legal 
profession,  she  sought  for  him  the  best  school 
of  eloquence,  and  placed  him  with  the  re- 
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uowned  Libaniua,  tlien  teaching  at  Antiocli. 
IJbanius,  who  had  formerly  had  among  his 
pupils  the  great  Basil  of  Ossarea,  his  brother 
Gregory  of  Njssa,  and  his  boaom  friend  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  had  also  been  the  master  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  and  his  most  ardent  ausi}iary 
in  hia  endeavor  to  put  down  Christianity  and 
restore  the  worship  of  the  old  gods.  lie  wel- 
comed John,  soon  discovered  his  genius,  In- 
bored  to  develop  it,  and  predicted  the  preemi- 
nence which  his  favorite  pupil  afterward  at- 
tained. At  the  age  of  18  he  was  practising  at 
the  bar,  where  even  then  more  than  one  great 
success  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  This, 
aa  well  as  his  social  position  and  the  virtues 
of  his  mother,  drew  on  him  the  eyes  of  Mele- 
tius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  wished  to  secure 
as  a  member  of  his  clergy  one  so  fuJl  of  prom- 
ise. He  instructed  aad  baptized  him,  gave 
him  his  first  lessons  in  eccfeaaBtical  aeienoe, 
ord^ed  him  lector  or  reader,  and  assigned 
him  a  readenoe  beneath  his  own  roof.  This 
was  not  what  his  mother  had  designed  tbr  him ; 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  seeing  him  foremost 
in  the  race  for  worldly  honors,  and  resisted 
with  all  her  might  his  entrance  on  a  career  bo 
different.  She  represented  to  him  that  for 
love  of  him  she  had  in  youth  renounced  all 
earthly  joys,  and  that  he  must  not  think  of 
forsaking  her  now  when  old  age  and  its  in- 
firmities were  fast  approaching.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  The  same  wave  of  ascetic  fervor  which 
was  carrying  away  into  solitude  and  the  aus- 
terities of  monastic  life  the  very  filite  of  Chris- 
tian youth,  bore  John  into  the  mountains  which 
surrounded  his  native  oity.  For  tax  years, 
two  of  which  were  spent  in  a  hermitage,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  divided  between  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  aad  prayer,  mortifying 
hia  body  meanwhile  with  such  rigor  that  his 
limbs  were  nearly  paralyzed.  The  urgent  so- 
Ucitations  of  his  friends  at  length  drew  him 
back  to  Antioch,  where  the  pallor  of  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  extreme  emaciation  touched 
all  beholders  with  pity  orveneration.  Several 
years  passed  before  he  was  ordained  deacon. 
In  881  Meletius  died.  A  rival  Christian  fac- 
tion, with  Paulinus  as  its  bishop,  had  divided 
the  church  at  Antioch.  John,  while  yet  a 
deacon,  strove  in  vfun  to  heal  the  schism.  Fla- 
vian, successor  to  Meletins,  appreciated  his 
learning,  eloquence,  and  disinterestedness.    So 

Sreat,  indeed,  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
eld  throughout  Asia  Minor,  that  even  before 
his  elevation  to  the  priesthood  the  neighboring 
bishops  sought  to  raise  him  to  the  episcopal 
office.  He  snrank  from  the  honor  and  respon- 
sibility, but  indnoed  his  Mend  Basil  to  accept 
the  proffered  rank.  In  880  John  became  a 
priest,  and  commenced  his  course  »s  a  preacher. 
He  was  justly  conridcred  even  then  as  the 
shining  light  of  the  eastern  church.  In  397 
the  see  of  Constantinople  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Nectarius.  For  three  months 
val  candidates  and  contending  factions  souj 
to  no  purpose  to  fill  the  coveted  see.    T 


ennuch  Eufropius,  then  all-powerful  at  court, 
and  who  had  heard  John's  preaching,  Hubmitted 
his  name  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  The  latter 
approved  of  the  choice ;  and  forthwith  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  Asterius,  prefect  of  the 
East,  who  resided  at  Antioch,  bidding  Iiim 
to  secure  by  some  stratagem  the  person  of  the 
presbyter  John,  and  send  him  to  Constanti- 
nopio,  John  was  invited  by  Ast«rius  to  sa- 
company  him  on  a  visit  to  a  now  church  just 
erected  outside  of  Antioch,  and  his  chariot  wns 
driven  amid  an  armed  escort  toward  the  Bos- 
poms.  After  the  flrat  emotion  of  surprise  and 
anger,  John  thought  he  saw  in  all  this  the 
hand  of  an  overr^ing  Providence,  and  sub- 
mitted passively.  The  episcopal  chair  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  which  John  now  found  himself, 
had  a  few  years  before  been  adorned  by  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen.  Nectarius,  whoCi  Theodosius 
chose  aa  his  successor,  had  not  even  been  bap- 
tized when,  tohisdismay,  he,inthefnidstof  the 
second  general  council,  saw  himself  raised  to 
such  an  esalted  rank.  But  he  discharged  his 
episcopal  functions  with  a  careful  piety,  chaim- 
ing  Theodosius  and  his  court  by  his  m^estic 
pi'esence  and  graced  manners,  and  dispensing 
in  the  patriarchal  reridenoe  a  princely  hospital- 
ity to  the  many  churchmen  whom  business  arew 
to  the  capital.  Chrysostom  brought  a  new  spirit 
to  these  halls.  He  resolved  to  make  his  house- 
hold a  model  for  every  household  of  church- 
man and  layman  within  his  jurisdiction,  and 
his  own  life  a  mirror  in  which  every  bishop 
and  priest  should  see  what  they  must  be  them- 
selves in  order  to  be  tme  shepherds  in  Christ's 
flock.  He  made  a  monastic  frugality  preside 
over  his  table  and  all  his  domestic  expenses. 
The  richfarniture  of  his  predecessors  and  their 
abundant  wardrobe  of  silks  and  cloth  of  gold 
were  sold  at  auction,  and  the  proceeds  given 
to  the  poor.  Nectarius  had  purposed  erecting 
a  magnificent  basihca,  and  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  precious  marbles  and  other  rare 
building  material.  .  John  did  not  hesitate  to 
sell  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  classes. 
The  very  sacred  vessels  which  he  judged  too 
costly  for  the  altar  were  similarly  disposed  of. 
liiis  displeased  the  clergy,  while. the  people 
were  taught  to  attribute  these  reforms  to  par- 
simony or  avarice.  But  when  the  poorly  clad 
archbishop  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Sophia, 
his  hearers  for^t  everything  but  that  they 
possessed  a  man  of  God  in  their  midst.  It  is 
imposwble  to  study  his  works  without  being 
impressed  with  hisdeep  devotion  to  the  people. 
Hence,  in  Constantinople  as  at  Antioch,  when- 
ever he  preached  the  largest  edifices  could 
not  contain  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear 
him.  They  surrounded  him  in  the  streets, 
pouring  blessings  on  his  head  as  he  passed 
along;  and  when  his  liberty  or  his  life  was 
threatened  at  a  later  period,  they  watched 
night  and  day  around  his  dwelling.  "  1  love 
you,"  he  one  day  esclaimed  to  the  worsliipping 
throng— "I  love  you  as  you  lore  me.  What 
should  I  be  without  you  ?    You  are  to  me  fa- 
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ther,  mother,  brothers,  and  children ;  you  are 
all  the  world  to  me,  I  know  no  joy,  no  aor 
row,  which  is  not  jours."  This  popularity 
constituted  one  great  source  of  his  power,  and 
he  used  it  in  his  vain  attempt  at  reform  both 
in  conrt  and  cLnrch.  Eutropins,  ivho  Lad 
been  mmnly  instmineutal  in  Ms  elevation,  did 
not  find  faTor  with  the  archbishop,  who  de- 
nounced his  tyranny  and  the  corruption  which 
he  encouraged  in  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration. He  retaliated  by  having  a  law  passed 
which  repealed  or  abridged  eccle^astical  im- 
munities, and  in  partieul^  limited  the  right  of 
Dsylnm  granted  to  churches.  John  Inveigh- 
ed against  the  extravagance  and  licentiousness 
of  die  court.  Arcadins  dreaded  the  remon- 
strances which  tended  to  rouse  liiiii  from  his 
unmanly  lore  of  eaae,  and  the  empress  En- 
dosia  hated  the  man  who  dared  to  reprove 
openly  her  illicit  amonrs.  The  courtiers  and 
ministers  of  state  shared  their  master's  en- 
mity, and  only  waited  for  an  ojjportnnity  to 
make  the  arehbishoi)  feel  the  weight  of  their 
resentment.  Eutropins  fell  into  disgrace  and 
fled  for  his  life  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
where  Ohrysostom  gave  him  a  sliclter,  and  pro- 
tected him  against  the  omted  rage  of  the  cour- 
tiers, the  military,  and  the  populace.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  time.  Eutropins  was  induced 
to  leave  his  asylum,  and  perished  by  the  hands 
of  Eudoxia'a  satellites.  She  now  ruled  with 
absolute  sway  both  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire. Her  avarice  was  equal  to  her  ambition, 
and  she  went  so  far  as  to  take  open  po^ession 
of  a  vineyard  which  the  owner  would  neither 
sell  nor  give  up  to  her.  Ohrysostom  denounced 
her  from  the  pnlpit  as  a  second  Jezebel.  This 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Theophilns,  bish- 
op of  Alexandria,  who  had  himself  aspired  to 
the  succession  of  Hectarius,  found  new  matter 
of  complaint  as  welt  as  of  hatred  against  Ohry- 
sostom in  the  toleration  which  the  latter  ex- 
tended to  some  monks  expelled  from  Egypt 
and  excommunicated  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  Origtn  and  his  doctrines.  This 
caused  the  accusation  of  heresy  to  be  made 
against  the  archbishop,  although  at  that  time 
no  council  had  condemned  the  opinions  attrib- 
uted to  Origen.  Ohryaostom  summoned  before 
himself  every  member  of  his  clergy  in  order  to 
esamino  into  the  scandalous  reports  about  their 
relations  with  deaconesses  and  other  women, 
He  reformed  or  rebuked  wherever  lie  found 
just  cause;  and  thus  there  was  wide-spread 
discontent  among  the  clergy.  It  had  been  re- 
ported to  him  that  the  episcopal  office  was 
bought  and  sold  in  the  provinces  dependent  on 
his  patriarchate.  In  lie  midst  of  winter  he 
set  out,  visiting  every  diocese,  and  before  he 
returned  to  Constantinople  deposed  13  bishops 
convicted  of  simony  and  immorality.  He  even 
extended  his  visitation  into  provinces  which 
owed  him  no  obedience,  and  there  exercised  the 
same  rigor  against  the  guilty.  This  raised  a 
great  outcry  against  him,  and  gave  the  advan- 
tage to  his  enemies.    Eudosia  and  Theophiius 


joined  hands;  and  in  403  a  council  of  86  bish- 
ops assembled  at  Chalcedon,  a  suburb  of  Con- 
stantmople.  There  Ohrysostom  was  accused, 
among  other  crimes,  of  pride,  oppression  of  the 
clergy,  inhospitality,  avarice,  gluttony,  undue 
lamiliarity  with    women,  and   high  treason. 


He  retused  to 


T  before  bis  self-constituted 


judges  until  their  president,  Theophiius,  and 
three  other  bishops,  his  declared  enemies,  had 
been  excluded.  Meanwhiie  he  continued  to 
^ve  his  usual  homilies  In  the  cathedral,  and 
the  people  watched  unceasingly  his  coming  and 
going  lest  any  evil  should  beMI  Llm.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  deposed  from  his  see,  and  a 
new  bishop  was  appointed  by  the  council  and 
approved  by  the  emperor.  At  length  his 
house  was  surrounded  in  the  night  by  soldiers, 
and  himself  borne  off  into  exile  at  Nieeea. 
The  people  on  hearing  this  rose  and  besieged 
the  imperial  palace,  demanding  Lis  instant  re- 
call. An  earthquake  happened  at  this  very 
moment,  and  seemed  even  to  Eudoxia  a  mani- 
fest sign  of  the  divine  displeasure.  She  rushed 
into  tne  presence  of  Arcadins  and  besought 
him  to  lose  not  one  moment  in  bringing  back 
t!ie  exiled  archbishup.  But  his  return  did  not 
cause  the  court  to  mend  its  morals,  nor  the 
city  to  lay  aade  its  love  of  the  most  costly 
pleasures.  The  connection  of  the  empress  with 
the  count  John  was  now  a  subject  of  comment 
in  every  household,  while  the  courtiers  tried  to 
cloak  over  the  scandal  by  showing  new  honor 
to  Eudosia,  and  she  endeavored  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  populace  by  inventing  for  them 
new  games  in  the  circus.  The  erection  of  a 
silver  statue  to  her  in  the  square  a^oining  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  made  the  occasion 
of  the  most  extravagant  festivities,  at  a  time 
when  the  people  were  suffering  from  want. 
The  archbishop  publicly  reproved  the  people 
for  their  love  of  dissipation,  and  as  openly 
hlamed  those  whose  vanity  had  eausea  this 
display.  The  empress  took  mortal  offence, 
and  threatened  a  second  exile.  The  courtiers, 
too,  replied  to  the  archbishop's  denunciation 
by  inaugurating  a  new  feast,  in  which  the 
honors  paid  to  the  statue  verged  on  idolatry. 
Ohrysostom  was  not  to  be  intimidated.  On 
appearing  in  the  pulpit  he  alluded  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  gospel  to  Herodias  dancing, 
and  demanding  as  a  reward  the  head  of  John. 
The  allusion  was  too  transparent.  This  lime 
the  conrt  resolved  to  take  no  half-way  mea- 
sures. A  second  assembly  of  bishops  was 
summoned,  more  numerous  than  the  first;  and, 
although  43  among  the  number  were  faithful 
to  Chrysostora,  he  was  condemned.  In  404, 
six  years  after  he  had  been  forcibly  borne 
off  from  his  native  Antioch  to  assume  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  capital,  when  every 
appeal  to  the  Boman  pontiff  had  only  increased 
the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  aasemble  a  full  council  had  proved  abortive, 
he  was  compelled  to  set  out  for  a  second  exile. 
Feeble  in  body,  but  unbroken  in  spirit,  the 
high-souled  old  man  traversed  Asia  Minor,  and 
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took  tip  his  abode  in  Oikiubub,  a  town  of  the 
Armenian  Taui'iis.  Again  the  indignant  popa- 
lace  arose  to  demand  Ms  recall;  but,  although 
in  their  tnrj  they  bamed  to  the  gronnd  the 
senate  house  and  the  metropolit^  church, 
the  emperor  firmly  withstood  all  th«r  clwnor. 
The  devoted  adherente  of  the  exiled  archbishop 
would  not  acknowledge  while  he  lived  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  other,  and,  under  the  name 
of  "  Johannites,*'  they  worshipped  apart  until 
hia  remains  were  brought  to  Constantinople  in 
438.  For  about  18  months  Chrysostom  resided 
in  Cucusus,  when  an  attack  of  the  Isauriana 
compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  distant 
stronghold  of  ArabisBus.  In  the  latter  place, 
as  in  the  former,  ho  continued  to  be  the  light 
aadlife  of  the  Asiatic  church.  At  length  a  new 
decree  banished  him  to  the  remote  desert  of 
Pityas.  On  foot,  bareheaded,  beneath  a  burn- 
ii^  sun,  he  was  driven  pitileHsly  along  by  his 
i^itary  escort,  tmlil  he  broke  down  on  reach- 
ing Comana  ui  Oappadocia.  Ho  felt  that  the 
end  was  at  hand ;  and  putting  on  a  white  robe, 
he  dragged  himself  feebly  a  few  miles  farther 
to  the  tomb  of  St.  Basilisous,  where  he  laid 
himself  down  to  rest  for  ever.  The  Burronnd- 
ing  country  flocked  to  his  obsequies,  and  hon- 
ored his  remains  as  those  of  a  man  of  God. 
Thirty  years  later  tiie  entire  population  of  Oon- 
stanlJnople,  headed  byTheodosius  II.,  welcomed 
the  relics  back  with  solemn  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
— Ohrysostom  was  a  voluminous  writer.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  tho  Kcno- 
diotJnes,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation 
(18  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1718-'38;  reprinted  " 
Venice,  1 734^^41 ;  m  Paris,  ie34^'39;  and 
Migne's  Patrohgia,  1859-'60).  A  translation 
into  English  of  his  homilies  is  contained  in  the 
"  Library  of  the  Fathers  "  (Oxford,  1843-'53). 
Uost  of  bis  works  are  homilies  and  comm 
taries  on  the  Bible,  A  minute  analysis  of 
writings  is  contained  in  Butler's  "  Lives  of  tho 
Saints."  His  biography  has  been  written, 
among  others,  by  Ncandor  (9  vols.,  Berlin, 
1831-'S ;  8d  ed.,  1848),  Perthes  (English  trans- 
lation, Boston,  1854),  Rochet  (Paris,  1866), 
and  Stephens  ("St.  Ohrysostom,  his  Life  and 
Times,"  London,  18T2). 

GHRZiJIOWS&I,  Iddbert,  a  Polish  general, 
bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  in  1788,  died  in 
Louisiana  in  1861.  He  took  part  in  Napoleon's 
campaign  against  Knssia  (1812),  and  fought  at 
Leipsic  (1818),nnder  the  walls  of  Paris  (1814), 
and  at  Waterloo  (1915).     Aftef  the  fall  of  H"a- 

foleon  ho  took  service  in  the  national  army  of 
otand,  at  that  tune  reorganized  as  a  kingdom 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  served  under 
Diobitach  in  Turkey  (1828-'9).  Having  been 
made  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  at  "Warsaw 
when  the  Pohsh  revolution  of  1830  broke  out. 
Adhering  to  the  provisional  government,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  fortress  of  Modlin, 
January,  1831,  and  subsequently  chief  of  Skrzy- 
necfci's  staff.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
defence  of  the  line  of  the  Wieprz,  by  his  victory 
at  Koek,  by  his  succcMfnl  operations  in  Pod- 
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laohia,  and  by  his  retreat  to  and  from  Zamosc, 
whence  he  carried  a  large  park  of  artiUerj  to 
the  capital.  Having  been  made  general  of 
brigade,  he  was  ftuther  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  division  after  the  victory  of  Minsk 
(July  14);  bat  an  interview  held  with  Gen, 
Thiemann,  the  object  of  which  was  not  di- 
vulged, roused  anspieion  against  him,  which 
WM  strengthened  by  his  opposition  to  strong 
measures,  and  by  the  inactivity  of  Skrzynecki, 
who  followed  his  suggestions.  Bat  in  apite  of 
his  freely  uttered  mi^vings  as  to  the  final 
success  of  the  struggle,  he  retained  his  com- 
mand, and  after  the  events  of  the  night  of  Aug. 
15  was  appointed  governor  of  Warsaw  under 
Krukowiecki,  Hia  behavior,  however,  during 
the  storming  of  Warsaw,  and  his  staying  in  the 
conquered  capital,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
leave  afterward  with  a  Russian  passport,  seem- 
ed to  confirm  the  charges  against  him.  After 
liis  iirrival  at  Brussels  a  formal  protest  was  sent 
to  the  Belgian  goverament  from  the  Polish  or- 
ganization in  Paris  against  liis  reception  as  it 
Polish  refugee.  In  1849,  after  a  lapse  of  18 
years  spent  in  obscurity,  be  was  ■  chosen  by 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardmia  as  commander-in- 
chief,  though  only  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general,  in  his  second  war  against  Austria.  His 
arrangements,  which  made  H"ovara  and  the 
highway  to  Milan  the  centre  of  operations,  and 
neglected  the  lines  of  tlie  lidno  and  Po,  and 
the  unexpected  advance  of  Eadetzky,  who 
crossed  the  Po  at  Pavia  and  cut  off  the  corps 
of  Eamorino,  combined  to  produce  the  disaster 
of  H"ovara  (March  28),  which  terminated  the 
short  campaign  and  the  pohtical  cai'eer  of 
Charles  Albert,  Chrzanowski  and  Eamorino 
were  both  charged  with  treachery,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  executed.  Chrzanowski  put  forth  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  his  conduct,  returned 
to  Paris  in  18S0,  and  some  time  after  emigrated 
to  America. 

CHCiPA,  a  river  of  Chili,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  the  provinces  of  CoquLmbo  and 
Aconcagua,  It  rises  on  the  W,  slope  of  tiio 
Andes,  near  the  volcano  of  Chnapa,  and  falls 
mto  the  Pacific,  in  lat.  31°  38'  S.,  after  a  W. 
course  of  about  126  m.  Its  chief  tributary, 
the  lUapel,  joins  it  on  the  north  near  the  town 

CHGB,  or  CkeTln  (leuciacm  eepMlus,  Flem.), 
a  common  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  family  cypri- 
nidce.  It  is  abundant  in  almost  all  the  slow- 
running,  soft,  clear  streams  of  England ;  and 
sufficiently  plentiful,  of  a  kindred  altliough  dis- 
tinct species,  in  similar  waters  of  the  United 
States.  (See  Dace.)  In  all  modem  languages 
this  fish  takes  its  name  from  the  head,  which 
is  of  Bomewhat  inordinate  size.  In  old  EngUah 
it  is  called  cop,  in  French  tStard,  and  in  Ital- 
ian ewpitome.  It  conaiderably  resembles  the 
carp  in  form,  but  is  longer  and  scarcely  so 
thick.  The  body  is  oblong,  rather  ronnd,  and 
of  a  pretty  equal  thickness  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  slope.  The  scales  are  large;  the  irides 
and  cheeks  Mlvery;"the  head  and  back  of  a 
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deep  dnakj  green,  the  sides  silvery,  but  m 
summer  yellow ;  the  bdlj  white ,  the  pectoral 
lina  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  ventral  and  anal  iins 
red  ;  the  tail  forked,  ot  i  brownish  hue,  hut 


tinged  nith  hlue  at  tlie  end  The  'iverage 
weight  does  not  exceed  halt  a  pound,  though 
it  somBliraes  wei^flis  more  than  two  pounds 
The  flesh  13  littli.  eateenied,  being  coarae  and 
fall  of  small  hairy  bones  the  roe,  however, 
IS  excellent  and  the  head  and  tbroit  are  the 
beit  parts  being  moderatelj  gektinoua  The 
haunts  of  the  chub  are  in  rivers  whose  bottoms 
are  of  aand  or  day,  or  which  are  bounded 
by  clayey  banks;  partjoularly  in  deep  holes, 
shaded  by  tree?,  weeds,  &c.  It  frequently 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  sometimes  found  in 
streams  and  deep  waters  where  the  currents 
are  strong;  in  ponds  fed  byrivuleta  it  grows 
to  a  large  aize.  It  spawns  in  April,  and  is  in 
the  best  condition  in  I)ecember  and  January, 
It  affords  little  sport  to  the  angler,  though  it 
will  bite  freely  at  the  worm,  the  grasshopper, 
and  the  natural  or  artificial  fly ;  for,  when 
once  hooked,  the  mouth  is  so  tough  and  leath- 
ery that  the  hook  is  certain  to  keep  its  hold, 
while  the  fiah  has  so  little  pluck  or  spirit  that 
it  will  allow  itself  to  be  pulled  out  by  main 
force.  It  is  a  shy  and  wary  fish,  and  is  affected 
by  the  slightest  moYcment  of  the  water,  or  by 
the  shadow  of  anything  fleeting  over  it,  aa  tliat 
of  a  flying  bird  or  a  waving  bough. 

CHUBB,  Thomas,  an  English  theolc^cal  wri- 
ter, Iwtrn  at  East  Hamham,  Wiltshire,  in  1679, 
died  at  Salisbury,  Feb.  8,  1T46.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  gave  him  very  little  educa- 
tion; and  nearly  all  hia  life  he  followed  the 
buaness  of  a  tallow  chandler  at  Salisbury. 
He  however  acquired  considerable  general 
knowledge,  and  delighted  especially  in  the- 
olo^cftl  studies.  When  the  controversy  arose 
concerning  the  Trinity,  after  the  publication 
ofWhiston's  "  Primitive  Christianity  "  inl711, 
he  wrote  an  essay  entitled  "  The  Supremacy 
of  the  Father  Asserted."  This  being  replied 
to,  he  rejoined  with  "  The  Supremacy  of  the 
rather  Yindicated."  He  wrote  many  other 
tracts  and  essays,  among  which  were  "  A  Dis- 
course on  Season  as  a  Saflicient  G-nide  in 
Matters  of  Reli^on,"  "Inquiry  about  the  In- 
spiration of  the  New  TeatMnent,"  "  The  Doc- 
trine of  Vicarious  Suffering  and  Intercession 
Refuted, "  "  On  Future  Judgment  and  Eternal 
Pnniahment,"  "  Time  for  Keeping  a  Sabbath," 


&e  He  denied  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
Chnst,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  positive 
institutions  of  Christianity,  but  maintaiued 
that  Jesus  was  sent  by  God  as  a  moral  in- 
structor. He  is  included  byLeland  among  ttie 
'  Deistical  Writers  in  England,"  and  was  ad- 
mired by  several  prominent  men  of  Ms  day. 

CHGCIIITO,  Chnenyto,  or  Chnqnlto.  I.  A  prov- 
ineu  iif  the  department  of  Puno,  in  Peru;  pop. 
about  Y5,000.  It  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  raises  large  numbers  of  cattle. 
II  The  capital  of  the  pi-ovince,  situated  on  the 
W  bank  of  I.ake  Titicaca,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  rising  in  the  Andes,  about  IB  m. 
S  E  of  Puno  and  93  m.  E.  of  Arequipa.  In  its 
VHinity  are  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity. 
It  has  greatly  declined  from  its  former  pros- 
penty,  the  popnlation,  which  was  about  30,000 
m  the  be^nning  of  the  last  century,  being  now 
only  about  5,000. 

CHUCK.  WILL%  WIDOW.    See  Goatstjokbb. 

CHDDLEIGH,  a  market  town  of  Devonshire, 
England,  on  a  bill  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Teign,  8  m.  B.  W.  of  Eieter;  pop.  in  1871, 
6,613.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1807,  and  has  since  been  rebnilt.  It  contains 
a  church,  several  chapels,  an  endowed  gram- 
mar school,  national  schools,  and  various  chari- 
ties. It  is  famous  for  its  cider,  and  once  had 
manuf&ofories  of  woollens.  In  the  vicinity  are 
quarries  of  marble  and  limestone,  and  some 
remarkable  limestone  rocks,  with  curions  cav- 
erns which  the  popular  superstition  of  Devon- 
shire points  out  as  the  abode  of  fairies. 

CDDMBCL,  a  large  river  of  Hindostan,  rises  in 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Vindhya  mountains  at  a 
height  of  2,019  ft.,  ilows  N.  for  some  distance, 
then  H".  E.,  and  finally  Joins  the  Jumna  about 
SO  m.  S.  E.  of  Agra.  Its  total  course  is  esti- 
mated at  570  m.  Besides  other  streams,  it  re- 
ceives the  rivers  Sind  and  Parbuttee,  and  it  is 
during  a  large  part  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  the  Etypoot  provinces  and  Gwalior. 

CHUNAK,  or  Mniargnrh,  a  town  and  fortress 
of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Mirzapoor, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  16  m.  S.  W. 
of  Benares,  and  395  m.  W.  W.  of  Calcutta ; 
pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength,  possesses  a  small  citadel,  es- 
tenave  magazines,  governor's  house,  hospital, 
and  prison.  The  fort  is  buUt  on  a  solid  rook 
whi<m  rises  abruptly  and  projects  into  the 
river.  The  church  missionary  society  has  a 
church,  and  there  is  a  chapel  for  the  use  of 
Roman  Catholic  soldiers.  In  1708  the  fort, 
with  its  territory,  was  ceded  to  the  Eaj^t  India 
company,  and  was  for  some  time  the  principal 
military  depot  for  the  Northwest  Provinces. 
It  is  an  invahd  station  for  European  troops, 
although  during  the  sultry  season  the  intense 
heat  renders  the  place  ill  adapted  for  a  sani- 
tarinm.  Outside  of  the  town  is  the  tomb  of 
Kasim  Solyman  and  of  his  son,  who  are  re- 
puted as  sdnts  by  the  Mussulmans. 

raOTD,  or  Chand,  a  Hindoo  poet,  of  the  R^- 
poot  tribe,  who  flourished  in  the  12Ui  century. 
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He  wrote  a  poem,  said  to  contain  100,000 
stanzas;  in  which  ho  oUudea  to  or  treats  of  al- 
most all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  glres  a, 
sort  of  general  history  of  his  nation  during  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  celebrating  the 


B  of  the  Rtgpoot  nobles,  and  especially  of 
iwirftja,  the  last  Hindoo  li'         ^-^  ••  ■   -^ 
-whom  he  acted  aa  court  bard.    Hia  poems 


ploits  of  the 
Prithwirftja, 


the  last  Hindoo  Iting  of  Dellii,  for 


still  very  popular  among  the  E^poots.  Col. 
Tod  published  an  account  of  tho  life  and  wri- 
tings of  Ohund  in  tlie  first  volmne  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society," 
pving  some  trmislations  from  these  poems. 

CHCPRl,  a  town  of  BengaJ,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Samn,  British  India,  situated  at  the 
jnnction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gogari,  32  m. 
N.  W.  of  Patna,  and  330  m.  N.  W.  of  Cal- 
cutta; pop.  about  30,000.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  salt~ 
petre,  with  towns  on  the  rivers.  "With  the 
exception  of  the  places  of  worship  and  tie 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  native  merehwits,  the 
houses  are  built  of  mad,  with  tiled  roofe.  The 
town  has  little  breadth,  but  extends  a  mile 
along  the  river.  It  is  only  a  few  feet  above 
tho  level  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  here  nav- 
igable during  the  rains,  but  inaccessible  from 
October  to  Jniy. 

CHDQnSlCl.  I.  A  department  of  Bolivia, 
between  lat.  17°  and  21°  35'  S.,  and  Ion.  62° 
and  67°  W,,  bounded  N.  by  the  deparianenta 
of  Coehabamba  and  Santa  Cruz,  E.  by  Santa 
Cruz,  8.  by  Tarija  and  PotosS,  and  W.  by 
Ornro;  area,  72,7S3  sq.  m.;  pop.  219,788. 
The  sar&ce  is  mountainous  and  in  portions 
arid,  but  the  valleys  are  noted  for  ferljlity  and 
are  generally  well  cultivated,  yielding  large 
crops  of  com,  potatoes,  and  cloyer.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  provinces  of  Chuquisaca,  Ointi, 
Tomina,  and  Yamparaes.  The  province  of 
Chuquisaca  is  the  most  northerly  and  most 
elevated  part  of  the  department^  and  contains 
nnmeroaa  and  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
n.  The  capital  of  the  department  and  of  Boli- 
via, called  more  generally  Sucre.    (See  Shcee.) 

CHIIKCH  (Gr.  m,piaK6v,  consecrated  to  the 
tord;  Sason,  hyrck;  Scandinavian,  hirha; 
Slavic,  cerhieB ;  Scotch,  hirk:  the  common 
root  in  these  forms  did  not  pass  into  the  Eo- 
manic  languages,  but  from  tlie  New  Testament 
term  ssKi^ialo,  a  congregation,  sprang  the  Lat. 
eedmia,  the  Span,  igle»ia,  the  Fr.  iglke,  &c.), 
in  its  most  general  sense,  the  whole  collective 
body  of  Christians,  Its  narrower  senses  are,  a 
body  of  Christians  adopting  one  creed,  and  or- 
ganized ander  the  same  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, as  the  Anglican  church;  flie  Christians 
of  a  particular  province  or  city,  as  the  church 
of  Antioch  ;  or  a  society  organized  for  worship 
in  the  same  edifice.  In  the  Scriptures  the 
name  is  also  given  to  the  body  of  Jewish  be- 
lievers, the  Jewish  church  being  composed  of 
all  those  who  followed  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
Christian  church  is  tho  society  of  those  who 
profess  the  reli^on  of  Jesua  Christ.  The  soci- 
ety of  the  faithful  upon  earth  is  asually  called 
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the  church  militant,  and  the  society  of  the 
saints  in  heaven  is  called  tho  church  triumph- 
ant. In  the  Now  Testament  the  name  is  ouee 
applied  to  a  single  family  of  Christiana.  (Sec 
Chribtianity.) — Christians  have  always  given 
the  appellation  church  to  the  edifices  designed 
for  public  worship.  The  ancient  churches  had 
aa  atrium,  or  open  space  surrounded  with  walls, 
before  the  entrance ;  in  the  centre  of  this  thero 
was  a  fountain,  in  which  all  washed  their  hands 
or  faces  before  entering  the  church,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  purity  of  soul  which  they 
should  possess.  Before  the  door  there  was  a 
covered  court,  the  roof  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  columns ;  in  this  were  placed  the 
first  class  of  penitents,  who  were  called  flentes. 
In  the  interior,  the  part  of  the  church  near  the 
door  was  called  the  narthex;  in  tliis  the  cate- 
chumens and  the  penitents,  who  wei-e  called 
midimtes,  were  placed.  Then  came  the  nave, 
the  lower  part  of  which  was  occnpied  by  the 
penitents  called  ^q prostrati;  while  the  laity 
were  arranged,  the  men  on  one  aide  and  the 
females  on  the  other,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
nave.  In  the  centre  was  the  amhon,  or  palpit, 
large  enough  to  contain  several  persona  who 
acted  as  chanters.  The  choir  was  separated 
from  tlie  nave  by  cancelli,  or  rails;  in  this 
were  situated  the  altar,  the  throne  of  the  bish- 
op, and  the  seats  of  the  priests.  As  it  ter- 
minated in  a  semicircle,  it  was  called  Ulc  apsis. 
A  curtain  drawn  roand  the  altar  concealed  it 
from  the  view  of  the  catechumens,  and  from 
tliose  who  were  unbelievei^  dm'ing  the  time 
of  the  divine  mysteries.  (See  ABcniTBOTUEK, 
and  Cathedral.) 

CHURCH,  BtnJBuhi,  an  American  soldier  in  the 
early  Indian  wars,  bom  at  Dusbury,  Maas.,  in 
1689,  died  at  Little  Oompton,  Jan.  17,  1718. 
He  was  engaged  in  several  severe  skirmishes 
in  King  Philip's  war,  one  of  which  was  in 
a  swamp  near  Bridgewater;  and  in  August, 
167G,  he  commanded  the  party  by  which  Phil- 
ip was  killed.  Commissioned  in  1689  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  against  the 
eastern  Indians,  he  proceeded  up  tiie  Kenne- 
bec, visited  the  forts  in  that  vicinity,  and  res- 
cued Casco  for  a  time.  He  made  four  other 
expeditions  against  the  Indians  in  Maine,  once 
landing  at  Maquoit,  and  thence  goin^  to  Pe- 
jepacot  fort,  in  Brunswick,  once  agam  going 
up  the  Kennebec,  and  twice  ascending  the  Pe- 
nobscot and  Paasamaquoddy,  aud  doing  mnch 
damage  to  the  French  and  Indians  on  these 
rivers.  Under  his  direction,  and  from  his 
minutes,  hia  son  Tliomaa  wrote  a  history  of 
Philip's  war  (1716 ;  last  ed.,  with  notes  by  II. 
U.  Dezter,  1865). 

CBDBCH,  Benjamin,  an  American  physician, 
bom  at  Newport,  E,  I.,  Aug.  34,  1734,  lost  at 
sea  in  May,  1776,  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  17B4,  and  became  very  successful  as 
a  physician  anil  surgeon.  He  was  alao  a  pol- 
ished speaker,  and  the  author  of  several  spir- 
ited poema.  Before  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
revolutionary  war  he  waa  a  leading  whig  poll- 
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tieian,  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of 
I77i,  and  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  be- 
came physician  genoral  to  the  patriot  army. 
He  lived  eitravagantly,  hecame  peonniarily 
embarrassed,  and  in  1775  was  found  t«  be  in 
treasonable  eorrewiondence  with  Gen.  Gage. 
He  was  conyictea  of  this  offence  by  a  court 
martial  orer  which  Washington  presided,  was 
espelled  from  the  house  of  representatiTes,  and 
imprisoned  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  ,by  order  of 
congress,  and  denied  the  nae  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  He  was  released  in  the  spring  of  17T6, 
and  permitted  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies 
on  account  of  his  failing  health ;  hut  the  ves- 
sel was  never  again  heard  from.  An  account 
of  his  trial  is  contained  in  the  "  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections, "  vol.  i. 

CHCRCH,  Fatliers  of  Ibe  (patrea  eeeleaue),  those 
Christian  teachers  and  writers,  from  the  2d  to 
the  13th  century,  who  were  eminent  for  their 
orthodoxy,  genius,  and  beneficent  influence 
upon  the  church.  They  were  preceded  by  the 
apostolic  fathers,  and  include  several  of  the 
soholastio  doctors.  Protestants  nsuaJly  limit 
the  title  to  those  ecoledastical  writers  who 
lived  between  the  3d  and  6tb  centuries.  That 
department  of  theological  study  which  em- 
braces the  life,  writings,  and  doctrines  of  the 
church  fathers  is  termed  patristics  or  patrol- 
ogy,  and  is  both  curious  and  valuable  with 
reference  to  exege^s,  dogmas,  and  church  his- 
tory. The  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek 
fathers  recognized  by  Protestants  are  Irenieus, 
Clement  of  Aleiandria,   Origen,  Athanasius, 


us,  Eusobius  of  Ctesarea,  Ohrysoatoi 
and  Theodoret;  of  the  Latin  fathers,  Justin 
Martyr,  TertuUian,  Lactantius,  Cyprian,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  Eoman  Catholics  ox- 
clade  from  this  list  TortuUiau,  Origen,  and  Eu- 
sebius,  on  aeoount  of  the  heterodoxy  of  some 
of  their  works,  but  add  to  it  John  of  Damas- 
cus, Peter  Damian,  Anselm,  Bernard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and  others  of  the  early 
medireval  theologians.  Most  of  the  patristic 
writings  have  been  several  times  edited  sepa- 
rately, and  the  careful  Benedictine  editions  are 
still  esteemed  among  the  best.  Of  the  general 
collections,  the  most  important  are  the  MaxiTtia 
MMiotheea  Veterum  Patrum  (27  vols.,  Leyden, 
1677),  containing  the  Greek  fathers  in  a  Latm 
translation,  and  valuable  notices  of  medieval 
theolc^ans;  the  BibtUitheea  Veterum  Patrum 
et  Antiquorum  Soriptorum  Mecleeioiticorum, 
bv  Galland  (14  vols.,  Venice,  176S-'81) ;  the 
Patrologia  Our»UM  Oompletiu,  by  the  abbfi 
Migne  (the  most  extensive  of  all  collections,  in 
389  vols.,  Paris,  1840-'87);  and  the  collection 
by  Cardinal  Mai,  N'otia.  C'oUecUo  (10  vols.  4to, 
Borne,  1835-'38),  Spicilegium  Jiomanum  (10 
vols.  8vo,  18S9-'44),  and  Nona  Patrvm,  Pibli- 
otheea  (T  vols.  4to,  18i4r-'5S).  A  collection  by 
Oombetis,  BiMiotheca  Patrma  Concionatoria 
(8  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1662),  was  to  be  republished 
in  SO  vols.  8vo,  but  oijy  Uie  first  volume  has 
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appeared  (1853),  Collections  of  extracts  were 
made  by  Grahe  (Oxford,  1698),  Rosier  (Leipsic, 
I77e-'80),  Goillon  (Paris,  1833-'40),  and  Thiio 
(Leipsic,  1853-4).  Among  tiie  best  aids  to  pa- 
tristic studies  are  Mflhler's  Patrologie  (Ratis- 
bon,  1839-'40),  Engelhardt's  Leitfaden  m  pa- 
trutkehen  Vorleaungen  (Erlangen,  1822),  and 
Oharpentier's  Stvdes  aur  le»  pirea  dfi  VSglue 
(Paris,  1858),  Inl839a"Ubrai-yofTransIations 
from  the  Fathers,"  edited  by  E.  B.  Pnsey,  John 
Keble,  and  0.  Mamott,  was  commenced  at  Ox- 
ford, of  which  about  40  volumes  have  appeared. 
CHGRtH,  Freileiick  Etlwla,  an  American  land- 
scape painter,  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  4, 
1826.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole  for  two 

Sears,  Among  the  works  which  first  brought 
im  into  notice  was  a  view  of  East  Rock,  near 
New  Haven;  and  a  number  of  scenes  in  the 
Catskill  mountains  added  to  his  reputation.  In 
1853  he  went  to  South  America,  visiting  New 
Granada  and  Ecuador,  where  he  obt^ned  ma- 
terial for  a  nnmber  of  pictures.  His  views  of 
the  great  monntain  ohwns  of  those  countries  at- 
tracted much  attention  for  their  careful  elabo- 
ration and  warmth  of  color.  He  made  a  see- 
jnd  jom'ney  to  South  America  in  1857,  and 
brought  back  a  large  number  of  sketches,  from 
whidi  he  produced  his  "  Heart  of  the  Andes," 
"Cotopaxi,"  "On  the  Cordilleras,"  and  other 
pictures,  which  gave  him  a  high  rank  in  his 
profession.  In  1858  he  pdnted  a  large  view  of 
Niagara  Falls,  representing  the  Horseshoe  Fall 
as  seen  from  the  Canadian  shore  near  Table 
Eock,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  his  master- 
piece. This  picture  he  reproduced  on  a  larger 
scale  in  1868,  He  afterward  went  to  Jammca, 
to  make  studies  of  tropical  scenery,  and  in 
1868  visited  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  His 
large  picture  of  "Damascus"  was  painted  in 
Rome  in  1869,  his  "  Jerusaletti "  in  New  York 
in  1870,  and  his  "Parthenon"  also  in  New 
York  in  1871.  His  "Tropical  Scenery,"  paint- 
ed from  sketches  taken  during  his  West  Indian 
trip,  was  exhibited  in  New  York  m  1873.  It 
is  much  smaller  than  many  of  his  canvases, 
being  only  about  40  inches  in  length,  hnt  es- 
hihits  many  of  his  best  characteristics.  Mr. 
Church  resides  near  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  but  has  his 
studio  in  New  York  city,  and  was  formerly  one 
of  its  commissioners  of  parks, 

GHGKCB,  John  Hobbard,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  ifarcli  17, 
1772,  died  at  Pelham,  N.  U,,  June  IS,  1840. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1797,  and 
was  for  nearly  40  years  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Pelham.  He  was  de- 
voted to  benevolent  enterprises,  and  was  offi- 
cially connected  with  Dartmouth  college,  An- 
dover  theological  seminary,  Phillips  academy, 
and  with  various  missionary,  Bible,  and  tract 
societies,  which  he  served  with  great  zeal  and 
efficiency.  He  published  about  25  sermons, 
besides  various  articles  in  reli^ous  periodicals, 
CHEBCU,  Sir  Blehard,  &  commander  in  the 
Greek  war  of  independence,  bom  in  England 
in  1780,  died  in  Aliens,  March  SO,  187S.    He 
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entered  the  army  ia  1800,  anil  having  spent 
many  years  in  the  British  and  NeapoKtan 
service,  and  heid  in  1813  the  command  of  a 
Greek  infimtry  corps,  he  in  1837  Joined  the 
Greeks  in  their  straggle  for  independence. 
He  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  forces,  and  ordered  by  the  national  as- 
sembly of  Trcezene  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Athens.  His  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  fail- 
ed, partly  from  want  of  pmdencc,  partly  from 
the  dissensions  which  sprang  np  among  the 
Greek  chieftiuns.  He  oontinned  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Greece  till  1829,  when,  owing  to  his 
being  a  foreigner,  and  to  the  personal  hos- 
tility and  jealousy  of  Oapo  d'Istrias,  he  was 
forced  to  resign.  He  retired  to  Argos,  and 
was  living  in  ohscnrity  when  he  was  ordered 
in  1880  to  leave  the  Greek  territory.  He  re- 
mained, however,  and  when  Oapo  d'lstrias  was 
assassinated  in  Ute  following  year,  he  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  though  he  con- 
tinned  tfl  oppose  the  administration  of  Augus- 
tin  Oapo  d'Istrias,  who  had  succeeded  his 
brother  as  pre^dent.  On  the  estabUshment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  he  was  appointed  a 
oonncillor  of  state,  afterward  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  and  remained  for  many  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Greek  army  and  navy.  His 
death  was  honored  by  a  national  monming  at 
the  request  of  the  king. 

CnUBCUOFEIVeLUID.   See  England,  OniTKon 

GHOUHI^.,  a  W.  central  county  of  Nevada ; 
area,  5,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 196,  of  whom 
16  were  Chinese.  Oaraon,  Humboldt,  and 
Walker  rivers  water  injrtions  of  the  county. 
Kear  the  centre  is  a  depressed  basin,  in  which 
lie  the  "sinks"  or  lakes  of  Carson  and  Hum- 
boldt rivers.  In  this  basin  are  found  salt,  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  and  other  like  substances. 
Much  of  the  aurfooe  is  mountainoas.  The 
arable  land  ^ong  the  streams  amonnts  to  about 
50,000  acres;  the  grazing  lands  are  more  ex- 
tensiva  There  is  also  aomu  land  that  might 
be  made  productive  by  irrigation,  but  the 
CTeater  part  is  unfit  for  agriculture.  The 
Oentral  Pacific  railroad  passes  throi^h  the  N. 
W.  part.  Gold  and  silver  are  found.  There 
is  one  qnartz  mill  for  the  production  of  gold, 
with  10  stamps  and  8  arastras.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  559  tons  of  hay,  7,145 
bushels  of  barley,  and  2,224  lbs.  of  wool. 
There  were  ISO  horses,  137imIehcows,741  other 
cattle,  and  773  swine.    Capital,  Stillwater. 

CHDftCHIIX,  called  also  lIlgdiMppI  and  Eng- 
lish Siwr,  a  river  of  British  America,  rises  in 
Lake  Methy,  flows  S.  E.  through  Lakes  Buf- 
falo and  La  Crosse,  runs  thence  almost  due  E. 
to  Nelson's  lake,  and  after  traversing  a  woody 
region  in  a  N.  E.  direction  and  expanding  into 
considerable  sheets  of  water,  falls  into  Hud- 
son bay.    It  is  about  700  m.  long. 

CHUtCHILL,  Charles,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Westminster  in  February,  1731,  died  in  Bou- 
logne, Nov.  4,  1764.  He  studied  for  a  time 
at  Tnnity  college,   Cambridge,  but  did  not 
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graduate.  At  the  age  of  17,  although  without 
any  means  of  snbsistenoe,  he  married,  and  bis 
fattier,  a  curate  and  lecturer  at  Westminster, 
took  him  and  his  wife  into  his  house  and  sup- 
ported them  on  condition  of  his  adopting  (he 
clerical  profession.  In  1756  he  was  ordained, 
and,  having  first  held  a  curacy  in  Somerset- 
shire, was  afterward  inducted  into  a  small 
country  preferment  which  belonged  to  his 
fattier.  In  1758,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  succeeded  to  his  curacy.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  was  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  although 
he  himself  declares  that  he  was  doing  violence 
to  his  own  feelings,  and  that  he  was  but  an 
idle  pastor  and  drowsy  preacher.  Differences 
with  his  wife,  increasing  debts,  and  finally  the 
evil  esample  of  a  young  friend,  the  poet  Eobert 
Lloyd,  plunged  him  into  all  the  dissipations 
and  irregularities  of  the  town.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  bis  curacy,  and  was  only 
saved  from  incarceration  by  the  interposition 
of  his  friend's  father.  Dr.  Lloyd,  a  master  in 
Westminster  school.  His  first  poem,  published 
in  1761,  was  the  "Eosoiad,"  a  safoe  on  the 
theatrical  world  of  the  day.  The  criticisms 
upon  this  performance  drew  oat  the  stinging 
"Apology  to  the  Critical Eeviewers,"  in  which 
he  attacked  the  wits  as  he  had  the  players. 
In  1762  he  associated  himself  with  Wilkes,  and 
wrote  frequently  for  the  "  North  Briton."  The 
"Prophecy  of  Famine,"  a  satire  oh 'Scotch- 
men, directed  against  the  Bute  administration, 
attained  great  popularity.  He  was  involved 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  "  North  Briton," 
in  which  Wilkes  defended  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  against  the  stretch  of  kingly  preroga- 
tive. Ho  defended  his  profligate  course  in 
"Night,"  and  wrote  also  "The  Duellist,"  "The 
Author,"  "  Gotham,"  "  The  Candidate,"  "  The 
Farewell,"  "Epistle  to  Hogarth,"  "The Times," 
and  many  other  satirical  pieces.  He  died 
while  on  a  visit  to  Wilkes,  and  was  buried  at 
Dover.  "No  Enghah  poet,"  says  Southoy, 
"had  ever  eqoyed  so  excesMve  and  so  short- 
lived a  popularity;  and  indeed  no  one  seems 
more  thoroughly  to  have  understood  his  own 
powers ;  there  is  no  indication  in  any  of  his 
pieces  that  he  could  have  done  anything  better 
than  the  thing  be  did."  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  1804. 

CHIIBCHILL,  John.    See  MAHLuonocon,  Duke 

CHDBCHHM,  WUIiui  H.,  a  blind  man,  super- 
inteudent  of  several  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1818.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  he  acquired  a  good  mathe- 
matical education,  and  attained  proficiency  in 
music.  In  1840  he  became  an  assistant  teacher 
of  music  and  other  branches  in  the  Ohio  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  at  Columbus.  In  1844 
he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Tennessee 
institution  for  the  blind.  He  resigned  after 
two  years'  service  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
and  in  ]84T  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  batitntion  for  the  blind  at  Indianapolis, 
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over  which  he  jiresided  till  1853.  The  ensoing 
year  he  established  a  young  ladies'  seminary 
at  La  Poi'to,  Ind.,  wliich,  after  a  little  more 
ihsn  a  year  of  suooessful  progress,  was  broken 
np  by  the  destniclJon  of  the  bnildings  by  fire. 
He  received  soon  after  the  appointment  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  Wiaeonsin  institute  for  the 
blind,  at  JanesvUle. 

CHrBtH  KATE,  a.  tos.  imposed  on  the  parish- 
ioners and  occupiers  of  land  in  a  parish  of 
England  for  chnroh  repairs.  The  tax  is  pro- 
posed by  the  church  wardens,  and  mnat  be 
voted  by  a  mqority  of  the  parishioners  in  ves- 
try assembled.  It  is  distinct  from  tithes,  from 
which  in  early  times  the  repairs  were  made. 
Before  the  reformation  the  levy  of  church 
rates  might  he  compelled  by  spiritual  censures 
and  pnnishmenta,  but  since  uien  it  has  been 
generally  understood  to  rest  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  parishioners.  Recently,  how- 
ever, in  the  Bralntree  case,  and  the  case  of  St. 
Geoi^'s,  Colgate,  Norwich,  efforts  were  made 
to  compel  the  payment  of  a  levy  made  by  the 
wardens  where  the  parish  had  refused  to  vote 
it,  and  to  punish  parishioners  who  had  voted 
against  the  tax ;  hut  in  each  instance  without 
success.  The  decisions  in  these  cases  strength- 
ened the  opposition  of  dissenters  and  others, 
which  previously  had  been  troublesome,  and 
at  I  gOi  by  St  t  tes  31  Mid  82  Victoria,  c.  109, 
th  paym  nt  f  church  rates  was  made  no 
1  i^  mpul  y.  The  rate  was  abolished 
n  I  land  a  1823.  In  Scotland  the  burden 
f  hur  h  pa  8  is  by  custom  on  the  heri- 
t  n         f  land  in  the  pariah  Eubjeot  to 

1  Kia^     al   h    ges. 

CHOEN,  a  vessel  in  which  cream  is  agitated 
to  separate  the  butter  from  the  other  portions. 
It  has  various  forms,  the  simplest  mid  most  gen- 
erally preferred  being  the  common  dash  chum, 
which  is  either  a  cylindrical  or  barrel-shaped 
vessel,  standing  upon  one  end  and  having  a  cover 
fitted  to  the  other,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre  for 
the  passa^  of  the  handle  of  the  dasher.  This 
is  the  instrument  for  prodocing  the  agitation 
of  the  oream,  and  consists  of  a  wooden  rod  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  and  from 
three  to  four  feet  long,  having  two  hoards  at- 
tached crosswise  at  the  lower  end,  of  a  length 
somewhat  less  tlian  the  diameter  of  the  chum. 
The  form  and  size  of  these  cross  pieces  are  im- 
portant, as  upon  them  depends  the  proper  agi- 
tatjon  of  the  cream.  The  motion  which  has 
been  found  to  give  the  best  results  in  churning 
is  that  which  produces  a  thud  or  shock,  such 
as  would  be  ^ven  if  a  keg  or  small  slender 
barrel,  partly  filled  with  a  liquid  and  suspend- 
ed in  ft  horizontal  position  by  both  ends,  were 
swung  in  one  direction,  endways,  and  then  snd- 
denly  stopped ;  and,  indeed,  this  form  of  churn 
has  been  used  in  Holland^  England,  and  the 
United'  States,  and  for  makmg  small  qnanlities 
of  butter  IS  probably  the  best.  It  is  called  a 
swing  churn  An  ingemous  contrivance  for 
imparting  a  simUar  motion  to  the  contents  of 
the  oharn  has  been  invented  in  England.    ''' 
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consists  in  revolving  a  barrel-shaped  vessel 
upon  a  diagonal  asis,  by  means  of  which  each 
end  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered,  thereby 
throwing  the  cream  from  one  end  to  theother. 
Wheel  ohorns  of  an  almost  endless  variety 
been  invented,  and  some  of  the  simpler 
forms  answer  the  purpose  intended  very  well ; 
hut  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  dash  and  swing 
chuma  Some  combine  aSration  with  a^ta- 
by  forcing  streams  of  air  through  the 
m  J  hut  such  contrivances  are  now  re- 
garded by  all  good  butter  makers  as  worse  than 
useless,  because,  although  they  may  quickly 
effect  the  rupture  of  the  butter  globules,  they 
incorporate  the  sacs  and  other  portions  with 
the  butter,  rendering  it  liable  to  become  rancid 
by  fermentation.  The  design  in  many  of  the 
inventions  has  been  to  hasten  the  operation  of 
churning;  but  it  has  been  found  that  when 
cream  Is  in  the  best  condition  for  making  but- 
ter, tlie  time  occupied  should  be  from  i')  min- 
utes to  one  hour.    (See  Bbtibb.) 

CHUBBirU  T  ELORZA,  Cosm  Damiut  de,  a 
Spanish  naval  ofEeer,  born  at  Motrioo,  in  the 
province  of  Guipuzcoa,  Sept.  27,  1761,  died 
at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21, 1805.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  rescuing 
some  of  the  survivors  from  the  floating  bat- 
teries, after  the  latter  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  English.  Having  received  an  appointment 
in  a  Spanish  surveying  expedition  to  the  strait 
of  Magellan,  he  wrote  an  admirable  diary  of  his 
esploration  of  Tierra  del  fuego,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1793.  In  1791,  being  then 
in  command  of  a  frigate,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  the  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  war  which  soon  after  broke  out  between 
Spain  and  France  interrupted  this  work,  and 
compelled  Churruca  to  leave  his  task  unfinished ; 
hut  he  had  already  completed  24  charts  of  the 
coasts  of  Ouha,  Hayti,  Porto  Eico,  &c.,  some 
of  which  have  since  been  published.  He  was 
afterward  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Brest,  and  was 
received  with  distinction  by  Napoleon,  then 
first  consnl  In  October,  1805,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  frigate  at  Cadiz,  and  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  wrote  to  a  friend,  "If 
you  hear  that  my  ship  is  taken,  know  for  cer- 
tain that  I  am  dead."  In  that  battle,  his  leg 
having  been  shot  away  by  a  cannon  ball,  he 
died  three  hours  afterward. 

CBEEEBrSCO,  a  small  village  about  6  m.  3. 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  Rio  de  Churu- 
busco,  at  which  a  battle  between  the  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Anna,  and  the  Americans  under 
Scott,  was  fought  Aug.  20,  1847.  It  contains 
the  massive  convent  of  San  Pablo.  The  road 
to  Mexico  is  an  elevated  and  paved  causeway 
crossing  the  river  by  a  stone  bridge.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  have  been  raised  and 
planted  with  trees.  At  this  point  Santa  Anna 
took  a  determined  stand  after  the  battle  of 
Contreras,  to  intercept  Scott's  advance  toward 
the  capital.  The  Americans  carried  the  place 
after  a  sharp  action.      The  engagements  at 
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Contreras  and  Churubasco  were  fougM  on  tlie 
same  day,  and  attnally  formed  one  battle.  In 
both  actions  the  American  loss  was  139  killed 
and  926  wounded.  The  Mesiean  loss  was 
aboHt  4,000  killed  and  wounded,  3,000  prison- 
ers, 3?  pieces  of  ordnance,  many  small  arms, 
and  mnoh  ammnnition.  The  battle  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  Sept.  la,  was  the  closing  action  in  this 
campaign,    (See  Ohapbltkpbo.) 

CUL'SUy,  or  ChowsBB  (boat-like),  a'  gronp  of 
islands,  consisting  of  one  large  island  with  a 
great  number  of  smaller  ones,  off  the  coast  of 
China,  about  lat.  30°  N.,  Ion.  122°  E.  They 
are  beautifully  wooded,  abonnd  in  floral  pro- 
ductions, and  contain  numerous  excellent  har- 
bors. The  largest  island,  called  also  Chusan, 
is  about  50  m,  in  circumference:  pop.  about 
250,000.  The  land  is  carefiilly  cultivated,  and 
rice,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  chestnuts,  walnuts, 
tobacco,  tea,  si]i,  and  cotton  are  prodneed. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthfol  except 
in  the  summer  months.  Ohusan  is  an  inter- 
mediate port  between  Japan  and  the  Chinese 
ports  of  Ningpo,  Hangohow,  and  Shanghai.  In 
1840  the  British  seized  the  islands,  and  held 
them  for  a  time.  As  stipulated  in  the  peace 
in  1842,  they  were  evacuated  in  1846,  and 
Bong  Kong  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  their 
stead.  They  were  occupied  by  the  British 
again  in  1860,  but  evacuated  the  same  year. 
The  capital  is  Tinghai,  a  walled  town  about 
2  m.  in  circumference,  containing  sumo  fine 
specimens  of  Bnddhist  temple  architecture. 

CHVLE  (Qt.  yuSiSf,  jniee),  the  white,  opaque, 
milky-looking  fluid  foimd  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  small  intestine  during  digestion. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  whole  body  ab- 
sorb from  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed a  watery  fluid,  containing  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  saline  matters  in  solution.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  substances,  however,  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  small  intestine,  while  digestion 
Is  going  on,  absorb  from  them  the  fatty  ingi-e- 
dienta  of  the  food.  These  substances  have 
been  reduced  by  the  digestive  process  to  the 
state  of  an  emulsion ;  that  is,  to  the  condition 
of  fluely  comminuted  particles  or  granules,  less 
than  T^.Vn  ''f  ^n  iich  in  diameter,  which  are 
held  in  suspension  in  the  watery  or  serous  parts 
of  the  fluid.  It  is  these  exceedingly  abundant 
and  finely  divided  olea^ons  granules  which 
^ve  to  the  chyle  its  opaque  white  color ;  and 
the  intestinal  lymphatics  are  therefore  called 
thelaoteals,  or  milk-bearing  vessels.  The  chyle, 
collected  from  the  intestine  by  the  lacteals,  is 
conveyed  to  a  pouch  or  dilatation,  situated  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  called  the 
TBeeptaciilum,  ehj/li,  whenc*  it  is  conveyed  up- 
ward through  the  chest  by  a  special  vessel,  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  Anally  disonarged  into 
left  subclavian  vein  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 
The  abundance  of  the  chyle  varies  with  the 
activity  of  digestion  and  the  amount  of  fatty 
matters  present  in  the  food ;  in  the  human 
subject  its  average  quantity  is  estimated  at 
About  2i  pounds  per  day. 
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CETHE  (Gr.  xw^i^  sap,  moisture),  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  semi-fluid  mass  of  the 
food  which  has  undergone  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  and  is  about  to  pass  into  the  small 
intestine.  It  is  now  known  that  the  food  in 
condition  is  simply  a  mixture  of  various 
substances,  some  of  which  have  undergone 
complete  or  partial  digestion  by  tiie  gastric 
juice,  while  others  are  still  unaltered,  and 
require  the  action  of  other  secretions  before 
their  digestion  will  be  accomplished.  The 
term  chyme,  therefore,  does  not  represent  any 
definite  substance,  and  is  accordingly  seldom 
employed  by  phydolopsts  at  the  present  day. 
CULDIKI,  Enrico,  an  Italian  soldier,  born 
near  Castelvetro,  Aug.  8,  1811.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  hydrographioal  engineer  and  a  Spanish 
lady.  Expelled  from  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Beggio  on  account  of  his  irreverence,  tliough 
displaying  precocious  talents,  he  was  sent  to 
Parma  to  study  medicine  and  the  art  of  design, 
but  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1831, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Paris,  where 
he  continued  his  medical  studies,  and  support- 
ed himself  by  translating  into  Italian  some 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and  some 
of  Velpeau's  surgical  works.  In  1883  he  fought 
in  Portugal  for  Dom  Pedro,  and  in  1835  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish  sei'vice  against  Don  Carlos, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  After 
the  war  he  served  for  some  time  as  adjutant 
of  Narvaez  at  Valencia,  where  he  married  a 
Spanish  lady.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  report 
upon  the  organization  of  the  French  police, 
and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
joined  Gen.  Duraudo  at  Vicenza.  Being  se- 
verely wounded  (June  10),  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Austrions,  but  was  set  free  early  in 
1849,  after  his  partial  recovery.  lie  afterward 
fought  against  the  Anstrians  as  commander  of 
a  corps  chiefly  made  up  of  volnntfeers.  in  the 
Crimean  war  he  became  brigadier  general, 
Aug.  1,  18B5 ;  and  on  his  return  to  Turin  the 
king  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp,  though 
that  rank  is  generally  conferred  only  on  noble- 
men. In  1869  he  organized  the  Garibaldian 
corps  of  Alpine  sharpshooters,  and  commanded 
the  4th  division  of  the  army,  attaining  the  rank 


1860  he  commanded  in  the  brilliant  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  papal 
armynnder  I,amorici6re  at  Oastclfldardo  (Sept. 
18),  and  in  the  capture  of  Ancona  and  other 
important  places,  after  which  he  was  made 
general  of  the  army  (a  rank  corresponding  to 
that  of  marshal  in  France),  amultaneouslj  witli 
GaribaldlandFanti.  OnPeb.  13,  :8ei,becoTO- 
pelled  the  surrender  of  Gaeta,  and  on  March 
13  that  of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  thus  closing 
the  war  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  de- 
clined the  titles  and  pensions  offered  to  him, 
accepting  only  a  crown  of  laurel  in  token  of 
national  gratitude.  He  waa  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Eeggio,  but  went  in  1861  as 
lieutenant  of  the  king  to  Naples,  where  he  did 
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much  to  extirpate  pseudo-political  brigandage. 
When  Garibaldi  began  his  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1863,  Cialdini  was  sent  to  Sicily  to 
preserve  order  in  that  island ;  but  the  defeat  of 
tlie  former  at  Aspromonte  put  an  end  to  this 
raisaion,  and  he  resumed  the  military  command 
of  Bologna.  In  1864  he  Ijecame  a  member  of 
the  senate,  and  urged  the  remoTal  of  the  capital 
to  Florence  as  a  strategical  neceaaity.  In  Fcb- 
rnary,  1865,  the  king  appointed  him  military 
commander  at  Turin.  In  1866,  as  commander 
of  the  4th  corps,  he  operated  along  the  lower 
banks  of  the  Po.  with  a  view  of  cutting  the 
Austrian  communications  oast  of  the  quadrilate- 
ral. After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Custozza  he 
was  obliged  to  fall  hack  upon  Bologna  and 
Piacenza;  but  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  he 
was  of  some  service  in  hastening  the  retreat  of 
the  Austriana  toward  Tyrol.  He  succeeded 
La  Marmora  as  chief  of  staff,  and  declined  in 
October,  1867,  the  mission  to  Vienna.  When 
Rattazzi's  cabinet  was  broken  up  on  aeconnt  of 
the  differences  with  France,  the  king  requested 
Olaldini  to  form  a  new  cabinet ;  but  his  efforts 
were  unavailii^,  and  in  November  he  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  central 
Italy.  In  1869  he  had  bitter  controversies 
with  La  Marmora  in  respect  to  the  disastrous 
campMgn  of  1866,  and  he  soon  retired  from 
the  army  in  order  to  bo  entirely  independent 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the 
senate  against  Lanza's  administraUon.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  act  by  virtue  of  which 
tlie  throne  of  Spain  was  accepted  by  Amadeus, 
whom  he  accompanied  as  extraordinary  am- 
bassador to  Spain,  but  without  any  official 
title.  In  February,  1873,  he  was  sent  on  a 
special  diplomatic  mission  to  France. 

ClBiO,  a  mountain  range  nearly  in  the  central 
part  of  Hayti,  extending  about  90  m.  N".  W.  and 
S.  E.  The  highest  summits,  forming  the  cul- 
minating peaks  of  the  island,  are  more  than 
7,000  ft.  high.  E.  and  8.  E.  of  these  moun- 
tains is  an  excessively  rugged  and  almost  de- 
serted tract ;  but  between  the  range  along  the 
N,  shore,  from  the  bay  of  Monte  Ohristi  on 
the  west  to  Vieus  Cap  Franeals  on  the  oast, 
and  the  Oibao  mountain,  there  is  an  extensive 
and  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Yaque,  and 
known  as  the  pldn  of  Santiago.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  of  the  island,  as  the  Neyva,  Artibo- 
nite,  Yuma,  and  Monte  ChristI,  rise  in  these 
mountains;  and  gold  has  been  found  here. 

CIBBER.  L  Ciiiis  Gibilel,  a  sculptor,  born  in 
Holstein  about  1630,  died  in  London  about 
1700.  He  went  to  England  during  the  protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  and  was  employed  to  exe- 
cute the  bassi  rilievi  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Lon- 
don monument.  Ho  is  principally  known  as 
the  sculptor  of  the  two  figures  representing 
raving  and  melancholy  madness,  which  adorned 
the  principal  gate  of  old  Bethlehem  hospital, 
and  are  now  preserved  in  the  new  hospital  in 
St,  George's  Fields,  He  was  in  later  life  em- 
ployed by  the  duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  im- 
provement and  decoration  of  his  family  seat  at 
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Chatsworth,  and  built  the  Danish  church  in 
London  at  his  own  expense.  II.  €€lle>",  an 
English  poet  and  dramatist,  son  of  the  prece- 
dmg,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  6, 1671,  died  Dec. 
12,  1757,  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
cause  of  William  of  Orange,  he  commenced 
his  career  us  an  actor  in  1689.  His  success 
was  for  many  years  vei"y  indifferent^  but  he  at 
last  attdned  popularity  in  the  personation  of 
feeble  old  men  and  fops.  He  wrote  and  adapted 
about  30  plays  of  various  descriptions,  among 
which  are  "Love's  Last  Shift,"  "Love  Makes 
a  Man,"  "  She  Would  and  He  Would  Not," 
"The  Careless  Husband,"  "The  Nonjuror" 
(his  best  play,  an  adaptation  of  Molifere's  Tar- 
tufe,  on  which  Bickerataff  afterward  founded 
his  "Hypocrite"),  "The  Provoked  Husband," 
and  the  modem  acting  veraon  of  "Richard 
III."  He  also  wrote  an  autobiography,  under 
the  title  of  an  "  Apologyfor  his  Life."  He  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  theatre 
from  1711  to  1730,  and  was  then  appointed 
poet  laureate,  in  which  character  he  figures 
as  hero  of  the  "  Dunciad."  IIL  ThcopMlns,  an 
English  actor  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  Nov.  26,  1703,  died  in  October,  1758. 
He  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1721,  and  met 
with  some  success;  but  his  irregular  habits 
prevented  any  systematic  effort,  and  he  was 
generally  in  want  Ho  early  married  an  ac- 
tress of  the  name  of  Johnson,  and  after  her 
death  married  Miss  Ame  in  173i.  Hia  ex- 
travagance obliged  him  to  retire  to  France  in 
1738,  and  on  hia  return  ho  separated  from  his 
wife  under  very  discreditable  circumstances. 
In  17B8  he  made  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
Sheridan  at  the  Dublin  theatre,  but  perished 
by  shipwreck  while  crosang  the  Irish  channel. 
He  wrote  and  adapted  several  plays,  and  was 
concerned  with  a  work  entitled  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets  of  Great  Briton  and  Ireland  to  the  Time 
of  Dean  Swift  "  (5  vols.,  London,  1753),  the 
autliorship  of  which  is  claimed  tor  a  Scotch- 
man named  Shiel,  who  purehased  from  Gibber 
the  privilege  of  using  his  name  upon  the  title 
page.  IV>  SUBinuh  Maila,  an  English  actress, 
wife  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1716,  died  Jan. 
30,  1766.  She  was  educated  in  music  by  her 
brother,  Dr.  Ame  the  composer,  made  her 
first  public  appearance  as  a  singer,  and  after 
her  marriage  performed  in  tragedy.  She  is 
still  reputed  among  the  great  actresses  of  the 
English  stage.  Handel  was  so  enthusiastic  in 
bis  admiration  of  her  that  he  composed  parts 
expressly  to  suit  her  voice,  and  himself  in- 
stracted  her  in  singing  them.  Garnet  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  when  he  heard  of  her  death, 
"Then  tragedy  has  expired  with  her."  She 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

CIBOT,  Frut*ls  Buth6lemy  inch«l  Edonird,  a 
French  paintw,  bom  in  Paris,  Peb.  11,  1799. 
He  studied  with  Gufirin  and  Picot,  and  painted 
history,  portraits,  and  genre  subjects.  Among 
his  works  are  "Judith  ^ing  to  the  Oamp 
of  Holofernes,"  "The  Origin  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,"  In  the  church  of  St.  Leu,  "The  Burial 
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of  Godfrey  de  Bouiilon,"  "  The  Victory  of  Ray- 
mond Dupuy,"  "  The  Defence  of  Beauvais,"  m 
the  gallery  of  Versaiilea,  "  Spring,"  "  Snm- 
mer,"  &c.  He  obtained  a  medal  of  the  second 
class  in  1836,  of  the  first  class  in  1848,  honor- 
able mention  in  18S5,  and  in  1863  the  decora- 
tion of  the  le^on  of  honor. 

CIBOT,  Berre  HartlBl,  a  French  Jesuit  rais- 
Bionary  in  China,  horn  at  Limoges  in  1T27, 
died  in  Peking,  Aug.  8,  1780.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  and  diatinguishcd  himself  hy 
his  fine  scholarship.  He  set  out  for  China  in 
1758.  First  admitted  into  the  honsehold  of 
the  emperor  as  a  gardener,  his  learning  and 
talent  soon  gained  for  him  the  porition  of 
court  mathematician.  He  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  espiaining  the  Old  Testament  through 
&  connection  between  the  history  of  the  Jews 
and  Chinese,  and  wrote  along  commentary  on 
the  book  of  Esther  in  pursnanee  of  that  object. 
Extracts  from  this,  and  a  large  number  of  hia 
dissertations,  are  contained,  with  those  of 
Amiot,  in  the  Mimmres  concernant  le»  Chinois. 

CIBSIBIO,  Lnjgl,  an  Italian  statesman  and 
historian,  bom  in  Turin,  Feb.  23,  1802,  died  at 
Salo  in  the  proyince  of  Brescia,  Oct.  1,  1870. 
Ho  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  civil  and  canon 
law  in  1824,  and  devoted  himself  during  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  to  bistorioal  research. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  King 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  and  was  sent  by 
him  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Auatria,  In  1648  he  toot  posses- 
sion of  Venice  as  oommi^oner  of  Sardinia, 
and  tile  same  year  became  a  member  of  the 
senate.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles  Al- 
bert in  1849,  he  was  sent  to  Oporto  to  endeav- 
or to  induce  the  king  to  return,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  that  nasaccessful  mission.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Victor  Emanuel's  cabinet  in 
1862,  as  minister  of  finance,  and  in  18S5  was 
minister  of  foreign  afiiurs  under  Oavour,  which 

?08t  he  held  dnrmg  the  Crimean  war.  In  1860 
e  became  minister  of  state,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  the  titie  of  count.  Hia  his- 
torical works  include  histories  of  Turin,  Ge- 
neva, and  the  kingdom  of  Savoy,  notices  of  the 
princes  of  Savoy,  a  life  of  Charles  Albert,  and 
an  account  of  the  political  economy  of  "  " 
middle  ages.  He  also  published  several 
umes  of  novels,  and  editions  of  Petrarch  and 
other  eminent  Italian  writers. 

CIC1C0L&  or  CUcHOle,  a  town,  fort,  and  can- 
tonment of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, in  an  ancient  district  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  the  five  Northem  Oircars,  110  m.  S.W, 
of  Ganjam  and  445  m.  N".  E.  of  Madras;  pop. 
about  12,800.  The  town,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Naglandee,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  a  stra^lmg 
place  with  narrow  crooked  streets  and  houses 
buUt  of  mud.  There  are  several  mosques, 
one  of  high  reputed  sanctity,  and  a  number 
of  bazaars  of  considerable  importance.  The 
manu&ctnres  are  chiefly  of  common  cotton 
goods  and  of  fine  muslins,  the  hitter  rivalling 
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those  of  Dacca  in  Bengal  Tlie  fort,  N.  of  the 
town,  is  completely  dismantled,  it«  w  alls  and 
ditch  bemg  hardly  traceable.  It  contains  the 
re^mental  offices,  the  encampment  in  about 
100  yards  S,  E.  of  the  fort.  At  the  corner  of 
the  parade  ground  is  a  small  church,  and  the 
London  missionary  society  has  a  school  within 
the  town,  where  Englisii  is  taught.  There  are 
also  several  native  schools. 

CICERO,  Harcns  TbIUis,  a  Eoman  orator, 
statesman,  and  philosopher,  born  at  Arpinum, 
Jan.  S,  106  B.  O.,  aseaasinuted  Dec.  7,  43  B.  C. 
He  belonged  to  an  equestrian  family,  and  with 
his  brother  Quintus  was  educated  at  Rome  by 
eminent  teachers,  among  whom  was  the  poet 
Archias.  At  the  age  of  17  he  attached  him- 
self to  Quintus  Mucius  Soravola,  the  augur  and 
pontifes,  to  study  law  and  politics;  he  studied 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  under  Phiedrus.  The 
social  war  interrupted  these  purauita,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army;  hut  at  its 
close  he  returned  to  his  studios.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Philo  the  Academic,  and  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  Stoic  philosophy  under  Diodo- 
tus,  who  lived  in  his  house;  in  rhetoric  his 
teacher  was  Molo  of  Khodes.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  orator  in  a  civU  suit; 
but  his  infirm  health  stopped  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  and  for  its  restoration  he 
travelled  in  Greece  and  Asia  in  79-'8.  At 
Athens  he  became  acquainted  with  Atticus,  a 
Roman  knight,  whose  friendship  he  eiyoyed 
until  his  death ;  at  Rhodes  he  met  Molo,  and 
again  placed  himself  nnder  his  tutorship,  over- 
coming his  violent  manner  of  speaking,  which 
his  feeble  frame  was  unable  to  bear.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  refreshed  in  body  and  mind, 
and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  his  public 
career.  In  7S  he  was  qufestor  under  Sextus 
Peducteus,  prmtor  of  Sicily,  where  he  mled 
with  the  greatest  justice,  beloved  by  all  the 
people.  In  70  he  brought  his  accusation 
against  Verres  for  extortion  in  Sicily.  In  69 
he  was  eedile,  in  66  prtetor,  and  in  68  consul. 
His  consulship  has  been  rendered  immortal 
by  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
for  which  he  was  styled  pater  patriae.  But 
here  he  laid  the  foundation  for  liis  own  de- 
struction. Hatred,  envy,  and  his  own  boast- 
ing had  made  him  many  enemies,  especially 
Olodius,  whom  he  had  mortally  offended,  and, 
ujiable  to  endure  the  shocks  of  party  strife, 
he  left  Rome  in  58;  the  enraged  people 
burned  and  destroyed  his  house  and  villas. 
At  this  period  Cicero  yielded  to  the  most 
unmanly  despair,  and  snowed  himself  of  a 
weak  and  timorous  disposition.  In  57,  how- 
ever, his  party  regained  power,  and  he  re- 
turned with  great  joy,  Lentulus  and  Spinthor 
being  cousuIb,  and  Mi!o,  the  opposer  of  Clo- 
dins,  tribune.  The  forum  and  senate  became 
again  the  theatres  of  his  actions  for  many 
years.  In  53  he  was  chosen  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  and  in  53  he  defended  Milo.  In  51  he 
was  proconsul  of  Cilioia  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
he  governed  with  the  striotest  justice;   in  this 
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province  he  proved  his  military  talents  in  re- 
pelling and  conquering  the  enemy,  but  was 
displeased  on  his  retnm  to  Rome  in  not  oh- 
tdning  a  triumpli.  At  this  ijme  the  disputes 
between  Cfesar  and  Pompey  were  at  their 
height,  and  Cicero  joined  the  latter ;  jet  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  PLarsalia  (48),  he 
came  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  Oieaar.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  until  the 
death  of  CiEsar  in  44;  after  this  ho  again 
mingled  in  the  political  strife  of  the  times,  and 
in  his  14  philippics  attempted  the  ruin  of  An- 
tony. But  his  enemy  was  too  powerful,  and 
when  the  new  triumvirs,  Antony,  Lepidoa,  and 
Ootayius,  made  out  the  list  for  their  proscrip- 
tion, Goero  was  upon  it,  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  intended  victims.  Octavius 
permitted  him  to  be  slain  by  Antony  to  gratify 
his  revenge,  though  he  might  have  prevented 
it  by  his  personal  authority.  He  fied  from  his 
Tusonlan  villa,  where  ho  waa  residing,  hut  was 
overtaken  by  the  hired  assassins  of  the  trium- 
virate near  Jonnite,  tmd  killed  in  his  iitter, 
meeting  death  with  more  bravery  than  he  had 
shown  in  anticipating  it.  It  happened  that  the 
man  who  severed  his  head  from  his  hody,  the 
leader  of  the  assassins,  was  one  whom  Cicero 
had  Buocessfiilly  defended.  Oicero  was  mar- 
ried for  the  first  time  in  77,  just  before  his 
travels,  to  Terentia,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Marcus,  and  a  daughter,  Tullia;  he  wsa  di- 
vorced from  her  in  48,  and  married  Pnblilia, 
a  rich  lady,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  on 
account  of  her  r^oicing  at  the  death  of  her 
stepmother.  His  son  Marcus  was  honored  by 
Augustus,  but  was  according  to  all  accounts  a 
wortldess  and  intemperate  man,  in  every  way 
unworthy  of  the  noble  philosophy  addressed  to 
him  by  his  father  in  his  De  Offieiis.  Oioero's 
brother  Quintus  died  about  the  time  of  the  ora- 
tor's assasanation  from  the  persecution  of  An- 
tony. In  1544  a  monument  was  discovoi'ed  in 
the  island  of  Zante,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
tomb  of  Oicero,  but  it  is  generally  beUeved  that 
he  was  buried  in  Ida  aoademic  villa  in  Italy. — 
In  person  Cicero  was  tall  and  slender,  feeble,  but 
strengthened  by  temperate  habits ;  in  his  dis- 
position he  was  amiable  and  oheerfnl,  firmly 
attached  to  hia  family  and  friends,  generous  in 
the  extreme,  and  seldom  influenced  by  malice 
or  envy.  He  was  very  rich,  but  his  riches 
were  of  hia  own  acquiring;  he  was  neither 
extravagant  nor  avanoious.  He  possessed  no 
fewer  than  14  villas  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  whither  he  retired  to  devote  himself  to 
study  and  meditation.  The  most  celebrated 
was  the  one  called  Puteolanum,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Pozzuoli,  also  named  after  the 
academy  at  Athens ;  after  his  death  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  strangers,  and  among  others  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  changed  it  into  a 
palace,  in  which  he  died.  The  virtues  of 
Oicero  far  outnumbered  his  vices  and  foibles ; 
he  was  undoubtedly  deficient  in  prudence,  de- 
cision, and  fortitude,  but  the  chief  charge 
against  him  has  been  vanity.    The  love  of  ap- 
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probation  waa  the  mainspring  of  his  best  as 
well  as  some  of  his  least  noble  deeds ;  hia 
courage  would  have  been  inaufflcient,  without 
this  aid,  to  lead  him  to  enter  upon  his  most 
difficult  tasks,  espedally  the  Buppreasion  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy.  This  vanity  led  him  into 
his  worst  errors.  Aa  a  atatesman  he  dearly 
loved  hia  country,  and  throughout  his  whole 
political  career  he  was  a  true  patriot.  As  a 
scholar  l}is  learning  was  remarkable  not  ao 
much  for  originality  as  for  extent ;  his  reading 
embraced  every  department  of  knowledge;  he 
attempted  almost  every  branch  of  literature, 
and  with  success ;  but  eloquence  was  the  field 
in  which  he  beat  displayed  hia  ability.  He 
possesaed  some  poetic  talent,  but  did  not,  as 
far  as  is  known,  much  cultivate  it.  Of  his 
merit  as  a  historian  no  judgment  can  be  form- 
ed, as  none  of  his  works  of  this  class  are  extant. 
In  philosophy  he  was  a  sound  thinker,  and  a 
well-read  and  acute  roasoncr ;  one  of  his  great 
merits  in  this  department  is  the  heautifid  ex- 
tension of  the  imperfect  ideas  of  others  in  a 
language  peculiarly  his  own.  In  law  he  dis- 
plays much  knowledge,  and  to  the  modems  ho 
is  a  very  important  authority  in  regard  to  Ro- 
man jurisprudence,  many  points  of  which  are 
discussed  in  his  orations. — The  works  of  Cice- 
ro may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  rhetori- 
cal, oratorical,  epistolary,  and  philosophical; 
many  of  the  last  three  classos,  and  all  of  hia 
poetical  writinga,  are  loat.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  few  of  the-writera  ol  the  Augus- 
tan, age  mention  the  works  of  Cicero  ;  bnt  this 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  situation  in  re- 
gard to  Augustus,  who  waa  somewhat  jealous 
of  his  newly  acquired  power.  Livy  and  Asini- 
us  Polho  ^ve  unqualified  prMse  to  Oicero ;  and 
in  the  subsequent  periods  of  Eoman  literature 
he  was  mucli  praised  by  all;  even  the  Latin 
fathers  extol  him,  and  abound  in  quotations 
from  his  works.  His  literary  merits  are  of  the 
highest  class;  his  Latin  is  of  the  purest;  his 
style  harmonious  and  pleasing,  neither  too  or- 
namental nor  too  plain.  In  the  middle  ages 
Cicero  was  absolutely  idolized ;  there  was  a 
class  of  writers  whose  turn  it  waa  to  acquire  the 
language  of  Oicero,  and  who  would  hear  or 
apeak  of  nothing  but  him ;  they  carried  their 
whim  so  far  as  to  style  themselves  "Ciceroni- 
ana,"  among  whom  were  many  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  times.  Erasmus  at  last  opposed 
this  "  Oieeromania,"  not  because  he  did  not 
like  Cicero,  hut  in  order  to  keep  the  admira- 
tion of  hira  within  proper  limits.  The  editio 
princeps  of  his  works  was  puhhahed  at  Milan, 
1498 ;  the  heat  edition  is  perhaps  that  of  Gro- 
novins,  at  Leyden,  1692;  others  are  those  of 
Ernesti,  1777;  of  Olivet,  Paris,  1749;  and  of 
Orelli,  ZQriob,  1836-'46.  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works  are  the  result  of  his  Greek  instruction, 
diligent  stady,  and  long  experience.  He  defines 
eloquence  as  "the  art  of  gdniog  others  to  our 
opinion ;"  a  definition  which,  as  Quintilian  says, 
is  rather  too  limited.    The  first  work  in  the 
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class  of  rhetoric  usually  contained  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Cicero  doea  not  belong  to  him ;  it  is 
entitled  ShetoTteorum  ad  G.  Eerennium  Uiri 
qwaUior.  The  opinion  that  this  belonged  to 
Cicero  arose  from  quotations  in  the  Latin  fe- 
theraashis;  QuintUian  quotes  similar  passages 
as  coming  from  Cornifioius.  Leaving  Cieero 
out  of  the  question,  opinions  vary  as  to  the 
writer;  some  ascribe  it  to  Tullius,  others  to 
Tiro,  and  some  to  Cicero's  son  Mareus.  The 
second  work  is  De  Innentiotie  ^letorUa,  in 
two  hooks,  written  in  his  youth;  it  is  con- 
sidered of  no  importance  even  hy  Oicero  him- 
self; it  seeina  to  be  notes  of  lectures,  and  this 
and  the  preceding  may  be  merely  minutes 
taken  hy  two  individnals  of  the  same  course  of 
lectures.  The  third  isife  Oratore  liiri  tres  ad 
QuinPam  S^atrem,  written  about  the  year  65; 
it  is  a  difllogne  between  distinguished  orators 
of  the  age_  pi-eeeding  his  own,  when  Orassus 
and  Antonina  flonrished ;  his  object  was  to  set 
«p  his  ideal  of  an  orator,  and  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  education;  he  is  not  so  lively  aa  Pla- 
to, but  yet  is  very  pleasing.  He  attached  some 
value  to  it,  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  as  it 
shows  his  own  manner  of  education ;  it  is  writ- 
ten with  great  art,  ease,  and  grace,  and  abounds 
in  beautiftd  digressions,  as  that  on  wit,  in  the 
second  book.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
his  works.  The  fourth  is  Srutm,  ewe  de  Cla- 
ris Oratoriina,  written  in  46,  after  his  return 
from  Pharealia;  this  is  also  In  the  form  of  a 
dialc^e,  and  is  very  important  as  a  history  of 
Roman  eloquence ;  it  has  also  a  short  prd'aee 
on  the  eloquence  of  Greece.  The  fifth  is  Ora- 
tor, eire  de  Optimo  Dicendi  Genere,  aiidreasod 
to  Brutus,  in  which  he  delineates  the  perfect 
orator.  The  sixth  is  Topica,  addressed  to  Tre- 
batins,  published  in  July,  44,  just  after  the 
death  of  CfBsar;  it  waswrittenon  a  joumeyto 
Ehepum,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Trehatiua  that  he  wonld  make  him  a  manual  on 
legal  arguments;  it  is  an  abstract  of  the  "Top- 
ics "  of  Aristotle,  which  Trebatius  waa  unable  to 
comprehend.  This  is  the  same  Trebatius  whom 
Horace  consults  as  to  whether  he  should  write 
satires  or  not.  The  seventh  is  Be  Partitione 
Oratoria,  a  dialogue  between  Cicero  and  his 
son ;  it  was  written  about  46,  and  is  a  manual 
of  rhetoric,  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  arrange- 
ment according  to  rhetorical  rules.  The  genu- 
ineness of  this  has  been  questioned,  probably  on 
account  of  its  numerous  defects.  The  last  is 
De  Optimo  Geneve  Oraforum,  a  small  work,  a 
preface  to  translations  of  two  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes and  .^Isehines ;  he  had  been  charged 
witb  belonpng  to  the  Aalatie  school,  and  he 
here  vindicates  himself  and  shows  the  best 
kind  of  eloquence. — The  second  class  of  Cicero's 
works  consists  of  his  orations;  many  of  these 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  either  because  they 
were  not  delivered  after  they  were  prepared, 
or  because  they  were  not  written  down  nnfdl 
a  long  time  aiter  they  were  delivered;  many 
fragments  of  single  orations  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  escellency  of  those  which  have  been  lost. 


In  his  orations  Oicero  discusses  matters  of  state 
mid  of  private  life,  and  affoi^  invaluable  sources 
of  information  regarding  the  public  and  domes- 
tic usages  of  Rome.  His  1st  oration  in  public 
was  Pro  P.  Quintio,  in  which  he  defeated  his 
rival  Hortensius,  delivered  in  September,  81 
B.  0.  The  3d,  Pro  Sexto Eoieio  Anterino;  this 
was  his  first  criminal  case,  in  which  be  refutes 
the  charge  of  murder  brought  agdnst  his  client, 
in  the  year  SO ;  Cicero  displayed  considerable 
courage  in  the  management  of  this  case,  as  in  it 
he  was  opposed  to  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  had 
to  deal  with  many  delicate  political  relations ; 
he  gained  bis  case,  and  with  itgreatfame.  The 
3d,  Pro  Q.  Boicio,  Com<edo,  delivered  in  76 ; 
in  this  he  defends  the  great  actor,  who  had  been 
sued  for  debt ;  the  b^inning  of  this  oration  is 
lost.  The  4th,  In  Q.  G(eeiUv,m,  a  kind  of  pre- 
face to  the  accusation  of  Terres,  in  the  year  70 ; 
Cfecilins  claimed  the  right  to  accuse  Verres. 
The  5th,  In  Verrera,  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  first  actio  is  the  introduction,  in  which  he 
brings  forward  the  proofe  of  Verres's  guilt,  in 
one  oration ;  the  second  actio  consists  of  sev- 
eral orations,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
Verres's  crimes ;  these  were  not  delivered,  as 
the  accused  withdrew  his  cause  after  the  first 
aetio,  and  went  into  voluntary  erile;  Cicero, 
however,  published  them.  The  6th,  Pro  M, 
Fonteio,  in  the  year  89,  in  which  he  defends 
the  accused  in  a  charge  of  extortion,  by  ex- 
citing pity  for  his  client,  and  odium  agamst  his 
accusers;  the  first  part  is  wanting,  and  of  the 
rest  there  is  only  one  MS.  at  Borne.  The  7th, 
Pro  Lege  Manilia,  in  6B,  delivered  before  the 
people  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  Manilius  that 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  i^ar  should  be 
given  to  Porapey;  this  is  a  famous  and  beauti- 
ftil  oration.  The  8th,  Pro  Avlo  Cluentio  A-cito, 
in  66,  by  which  he  obtained  the  acquittal  of 
thodofendant,  who  bad  been  accused  of  poison- 
ing his  father-in-law.  The  9th,  Be  Lege  Agra- 
ria  in  Semliiint  SnUiim  Orattonea  tree,  in  fiS ; 
tlie  intention  of  Cicero  waa  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  Bullns,  who  wished  to  sell  the  public  lands 
for  die  benefit  of  the  plebeians ;  this  oration  is 
very  important,  as  it  treats  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eoman  public  lands,  but  for  this 
very  reason  it  is  difflcuit  to  understand.  The 
10th,  Pro  C.  Sahirio,  dehvered  before  the 
people ;  this  was  a  case  of  murder,  aud  the 
duumviri  chosen  had  been  appointed  in  an 
unusual  manner ;  after  his  sentence  the  defen- 
dant, aa  was  the  ouetom,  app' 
treats  of  prerogatives;  Nieun 
discoveries  concerning  it  in  the  Vatican,  The 
11th,  consisting  of  four  orations,  In,  OatiUnam, 
in  63,  famous  for  their  eloquence,  and  histori- 
cally of  great  importance,  as  showing  the  state 
of  the  times;  these  orations  have  had  innumer- 
able commentators,  aud  are  familiar  to  every 
Latin  scholar.  The  12th,  Pro  L.  Murena,  in 
68;  he  had  been  accused  of  using  improper 
means  to  gain  the  consulship  in  opposition  to 
Servius  SuTpicias  Rufua ;  this  also  rivea  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  times.    In  this  oration  Oicero  is 
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received  with  considerable  allowanoe,  ae  it  waS 
the  cnstom  then,  aa  now,  for  an  orator  to  at- 
tempt to  prejudice  an  audience  against  his  op- 
ponent by  digressions  npoa  snch  topics  as  his 
profession,  and  hy  allusions  to  various  matters 
foreign  to  the  case  in  hand;  by  substituting  a 
yacillating  jury  for  a  fickle  populace,  this  case 
might  very  well  have  been  argued  before  a  su- 
preme court  of  the  19th  century.  The  I3th, 
Pro  0.  Oormlia  Sulla,  who  had  been  accused 
of  taking  a  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The 
14th,  Pro  L.  Valeria  Flaceo^  in  59 ;  he  had 
just  returned  from  Asia,  which  he  had  gov- 
erned as  proprsator ;  he  was  defended  with  the 
greater  readiness,  as  Flaccus  was  prtetor  when 
Cicero  was  consul  in  63.  The  15th,  Pro  Aula 
Lieinio  Archia,  the  teacher  of  Cicero ;  his  title 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  had  been  called  in 
question,  and  Cicero  maintains  it  with  consum- 
mate skill,  fine  language,  aud  excellent  method ; 
although  the  genuineness  of  this  oration  has 
been  doubted  by  some,  who  And  in  it  marks 
of  carelessness  and  levity.  The  16th  consists 
of  four  orations,  Ai  Quiritet,  In  Senatu,  Pro 
Domo  ma  ad  PorUiifieei,  He  Ranitpieum  Ee- 
sponsie,  in  57 ;  these  relate  to  his  domestic  af- 
fairs; their  authenticity  was  called  in  question 
by  Markland,  an  English  scholar,  in  1745,  who 
styles  them  mere  rhetorical  exercises;  this 
opinion  lias  been  opposed  with  groat  eagerness 
by  Ross,  Gesner,  and  Wolf.  The  17th,  Pro 
Oneio  Planeio,  in  55 ;  he  had  been  accused  of 
using  impi-oper  means  to  obtain  the  pretor- 
ship,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero,  whom  he 
had  hospitably  received  when  in  exile;  thb 
oration  was  much  altered  after  its  delivery. 
The  18th,  Pro  PuMio  Sextio,  in  56;  he  had 
also  treated  Cicero  kindly  when  in  exile,  and 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Olodius.  The  19th,  In 
Vatinivm;  this  is  connected  with  the  last, 
and  is  an  eiamination  of  Vatinius,  a  witness 
against  Seitius.  Tb^^Qth,  Pro  M.  OlBlioS^fo, 
in  56;  he  was  accused  of  murder.  The  Slat, 
Do  Prouinciii  Cmmlaribvs,  in  56.  The  23d, 
Pro  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  in  56 ;  his  title  to  the 
rights  of  dtizenship,  presented  to  him  by  Pom- 
pey,  was  called  in  question.  The  23d,  In  L. 
Caipv/miwm,  PUouem,  in  55,  delivered  before 
the  senate ;  this  is  a  reply  to  Fiso,  who,  when 
governor  of  Macedonia,  had  been  recalled 
through  the  influence  of  Cicero ;  it  is  the  moat 
severe  and  bitter  of  all  his  orations,  displaying 
the  whole  political  career  and  secret  actions 
of  Kso ;  the  begmning  is  lost.  The  34th,  Pro 
Tito  Annio  Milone,  who  was  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Clodins,  delivered  in  52,  but  written 
down  much  later ;  though  unsuocessfiil,  this  is 
considered  by  many  one  of  his  best  speeches; 
Cicero,  moreover,  took  a  personal  interest  in 
the  case  for  political  reasons ;  there  is  a  part 
of  a  commentary  upon  it  by  Asconius.  The 
25tli,  Pro  0.  RaMrio  Poathumo,  in  64;  he  was 
accused  of  being  connected  with  Gabinius  in  the 
mismanagementiu  Syria;  Cicero  has  been maoh 
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Warned  for  pleading  this  case.  The  2Gth,  Pro 
M.  Mareello,  in  47,  before  the  senate ;  this  was 
to  obtain  the  recall  of  Uarcellus  trom  exile,  and 
was  the  first  delivered  after  Ctesar  became  the 
head  of  the  state ;  it  was  written  down  long 
after  it  was  dehvered,  yet  it  is  one  of  his  best 
for  its  style,  language,  and  method;  it  had 
always  passed  for  one  of  Cicero's  best  orations 
until  the  time  of  "Wol^  who  denied  that  he 
wrote  it  at  all,  and  published  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  that  it  is  only  a  rhetorical  performance  at 
the  schools ;  this  pamphlet  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  modem  Latin  extcmt;  the 
statement  met  with  many  opponents,  especially 
Jacob,  who  would  not  give  up  the  opinion  of 
centuries  so  eaMly.  The  37th,  Pro  Q.  lAgario,  in 
46 ;  he  was  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Cicero  agmnst  Tobero. 
The  38th,  Pro  Deiotaro,  the  tetrareh  of  Galatia, 
and  the  friend  of  Pompey,  who  was  accused 
of  conspiring  to  murder  CEesar,  in  45 ;  he  was 
defended  with  success.  The  29th,  Orationes 
quataordeeim  in  M.  Antonium,  sometimes  call- 
ed the  "PhiUppics,"  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Demosthenes  against  Philip  of  Macedon ;  writ- 
ten between  September,  44,  and  May,  43,  and 
designed  to  defeat  the  ambitions  schemes  of 
Antony;  the  second,  which  is  the  best,  was 
not  delivered;  it  is  a  reply  to  an  attack  by 
Antony  in  the  senate.  These  orations  may  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  Cicero's  murder, 
as  they  kindled  a  flame  of  vengeance  in  the 
breast  of  Antony  which  nothing  but  his  blood 
conld  estingui^ ;  the  language  is  forcibloj  pure, 
and  elegant ;  besides  exposmg  the  pnbhc  and 
private  life  of  Antony,  they  afford  important 
materials  for  the  history  of  that  troubled  peri- 
od. These  are  all  the  orations  of  Cicero  which 
we  have  nearly  or  quite  complete  ;  there  are 
some  imperfect  ones,  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Oommentarii,  said  to  be  in  18  books; 
they  were  probably  notes,  which  he  used  when 
he  afterward  wrote  ont  his  speeches ;  the  loss 
of  these  is  much  to  be  regreti«d ;  Pro  C.  Cor- 
nelio ;  Pro  Toga  Oandida  aduersin  GompeM- 
torei ;  Pro  M.  jSfmiUo  Seawro;  He  L.  OtAone, 
to  allay  tlie  tumult  which  had  arisen  on  ac- 
count of  the  division  of  the  seats  at  the  thea- 
tre. In  connection  with  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
should  be  mentioned  those  by  whom  new  frag- 
ments have  been  discovered;  the  most  cele- 
brated is  Angelo  Mai,  for  many  years  the  libra- 
rian of  the  Vatican;  otliers  are  Peyron  and 
Mebuhr.  As  an  orator,  Cicero  is  without  doubt 
the  greatest  his  country  ever  produced  ;  even 
in  his  own  time  he  was  placed  by  the  side  of 
Demosthenes.  He  exhibits  the  happy  medium 
between  the  dryness  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school ;  no  ancient 
orator  could  so  easily  and  naturally  turn  the 
feelings  of  an  audience  in  any  desired  direction. 
With  Cicero  Roman  eloquence  attained  its 
highest  excellence,  and  after  him  rapidly  de- 
chned ;  the  condition  of  the  state  did  not 
permit  its  exercise  for  any  but  political  pur- 
poses ;  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  rhetoricians, 
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who  cultivated  it  only  as  tending  to  strengthen 
the  mental  powers;  it  heoame  a  written  elo- 
quence, composed  in  the  schools;  hut  thisiept 
up  the  interest  in  it  for  a  short  time  only. 
Oioero  has  had  hosts  of  commentators,  the  old- 
est and  best  of  whom  m  Q.  Ascouius  Pedianns, 
a  native  of  Padua ;  he  wrote  commcntarica  on 
these  orations,  A.  D.  41,  for  the  use  of  his  sons ; 
the  fragments  preserved  show  the  great  value 
of  tliis  work ;  they  relate  to  nine  orations,  and 
were  discovered  hy  Poggio  in  St.  Gail;  some 
others  were  found  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan. — Cicero  was  also  chief  among  the  Ro- 
man philosophers.  He  was  tirst  an  Epicurean, 
and  the  disciple  of  Piuedras ;  he  afterward  paid 
great  attention  to  the  Academic  philosophy,  on 
account  of  its  eioellent  system  of  philosophical 
and  rhetorical  edncation ;  finaEy  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  Stoic  schooJ,  yet  even  this,  lilce 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  he  regarded  only  as 
»  means  of  education,  and  not  as  a  rnle  of  hfe. 
He  discontinued  his  philosophical  pursuits  when 
he  entered  upon  public  duties;  but  after  the 
downfall  of  tie  repnblic  he  again  devoted  him- 
self to  these  studies,  and  wrote  in  rapid  succes- 
sion his  works  on  philosophic  subjects.  His 
object  was  to  make  his  countrymen  familiar 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece;  the  reader 
must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  in  his  works 
anything  new.  Cicero  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
Mdered  authority  on  matters  of  philosophy,  in- 
stead of  the  Greek  originals ;  but  after  tiie  re- 
vival of  learning  in  the  middle  ages,  more  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  latter.  On  abstruse 
subjects,  such  as  God,  tlie  sonl,  &c.,  he  never 
expresses  himself  with  certainty,  but  always 
speaks  in  the  most  guarded  manner ;  he  has, 
therefore,  often  been  censured  for  opinions  that 
he  probably  never  entertained,  as,  for  instance, 
atheism.  He  seems  to  have  written  on  the 
Academic  principle,  "that  there  is  no  ceitain 
knowledge."  In  his  manner  of  treating  his 
su^ects  he  follows  Plato,  but  in  his  morals  he 
is  decidedly  a  disoipie  of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  His 
philosophical  works,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  are  the  following ;  Be  EwabUea 
libri  see  ad  Attiewti,  composed  at  his  villa  near 
Onmffi,  54  B.  0, ;  this  is  a  dia!<^:ue  between 
Soipio,  Lffilins,  and  others,  on  "What  is  the  best 
form  of  a  state?"  The  scene  is  laid  about  139 
B.C.;  a  very  interesting  time,  when  the  conn- 
try  was  convulsed  by  the  disturbances  of  the 
Gracchi,  whose  movements  furnish  many  illus- 
trations in  the  course  of  the  work;  the  book 
closes  with  the  Smnnmm  Seipiorth.  It  was 
lost  for  several  centuries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  "  Dream  of  Scipio,"  which  was  saved  by 
means  of  a  commentaiy  upon  it  by  Macrobins ; 
there  were  a  few  fragments,  1*0,  found  in  the 
Christian  fathers.  Mai  discovered  a  palimpsest, 
Uie  upper  writing  of  which  was  a  book  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  lower  the  De  RepubUea  ;  sim- 
ilar strange  fellowships  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  palimpsests;  by  this  most  of  the  first  and 
second  books  have  been  recovered.  The  nest 
work  is  De  Legihm  UbH  tres  ;  the  genuineness 


of  this  has  been  questioned  from  the  fact  that 
in  another  book,  J>e  Dwinatdone,  Cicero  enu- 
merates all  his  works,  and  that  this  is  not 
among  them ;  but  this  reason  is  insufficient,  as 
the  present  book  is  unfinished,  and  of  coarse 
would  not  have  been  included  in  a  list  of  his 
wrifings;  the  second  and  third  books  were 
probably  never  revised;  it  was  written  soon 
alter  the  death  of  Olodius,  when  Cicero  was 
chosen  into  the  college  of  ai^rs,  in  53 ;  it  was 
not  published  until  after  his  death;  in  this 
work  Cicero  shows  that  there  is  in  man  a 
natnrd  principle  to  make  and  respect  laws ; 
Kacrobius  quotes  a  fifth  book.  The  next  is 
Academica,  a  curiosity  on  account  of  the 
changes  it  has  undergone;  it  was  originally 
written  in  two  books;  he  afterward  rewrote 
it.  It  treats  of  the  old  academy  of  Socrates 
and. the  new  of  Carneades  and  Fhilo;  it  also 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  Aroesilans, 
or  the  middle  academy.  We  have  much  of  the 
first  book  of  the  second  edition.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  45,  and  is  perhaps  as  good  a  book  as  any 
by  which  to  ascertain  Cicero's  real  opinions, 
always  a  difficult  task.  Be  Mttilms  Eonorum 
et  Malorum,  libH  quinque,  addressed  to  Bnitus, 
was  written  also  in  45 ;  it  consists  of  dialogues 
containing  the  views  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greeks  on  this  subject;  in  the  first  hook  Tor- 
quatus  gives  the  view  of  Epicurus,  and  in  the 
second  Cicero  reftites  it ;  in  the  third  and 
fourth  Oato  and  himself  state  the  opinions  of 
the  Stoics;  and  in  the  fifth  Piso  giveS"  the 
views  -of  the  old  academy.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant in  literary  history.  Tuseulanarum  Bis- 
putationiim  liiri  guinq-ue  ad  Brutwni  appeared 
in  44;  it  was  written  with  great  rapidity,  and 
bears  marks  of  carelessness  purposely  intro- 
duced to  give  it  an  air  of  ease ;  it  consists  of 
dialogues  in  his  own  villa  upon  various  practi- 
cal subjects;  the  first  book  is  on  the  contempt 
of  death ;  the  second  on  firmness  and  constancy 
in  suffering ;  the  third  on  the  means  of  allevi- 
adng  suffering;  the  fourth  on  the  passions; 
the  Bfth  on  virtue  as  the  means  of  happiness ; 
the  last  is  by  far  the  best;  a  good  edition  is 
the  old  EngUsh  one  by  Davis.  De  Saturn 
Deorum,  libri  tret  ad  BnUmn  was  written  in 
AprU,  44;  in  this  dialogue  are  expressed  the 
opmions  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  Aca- 
demics on  this  subject,  but  as  usual  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  his  own  opinions;  he  seems  to 
agree  with  Plato  and  the  Academics;  his  ob- 
ject was  to  introduce  beiter  views  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  De  Dmnatione  UbH  dmo  was 
written  immediately  after  the  last,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it;  in  the  first  book  his  brother 
Quintus  states  the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  in  fivor 
of  divination,  and  in  tlie  second  Oicero  refutes 
them.  De  Fato  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  preceding  two ;  its  intention  iato  overthrow 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate,  and  to  establish  that 
of  free  will ;  it  is  very  imperfect,  the  first  and 
last  portions  being  lost,  and  the  text  of  the 
rest  quite  nnsetHed,  Be  Senectate,  addressed 
to  Attions,  was  written  in  the  country ;  it  de- 
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BoribeB  the  peculiarities  of  old  age,  and  shows 
that  thej  should  be  looked  upon  without  un- 
charitableness,  as  it  ia  the  lot  of  all  who  outlive 
iriends  and  kindred ;  it  ia  moatlj  a  aoliloqiif, 
and  so  charming  that  we  are  almost  persuaded 
t«  toDg  for  old  age  aa  tibe  most  enviable  portion 
of  human  life.  De  Atmcitia,  addressed  also  to 
Atticns,,  was  composed  aoon  after ;  Lsalina  is 
the  chief  cliaraoter,  and  gives  utteranc*  to  the 
most  exalted  sentiments.  De  Offieiu  libri  tres, 
written  in  44  to  his  son  Marcus,  abounds  in, 
noble  sentiments,  although  not  quite  coming 
up  to  the  theoreficfti  morality  of  modem  times. 
Pa/radoxa  Stoiea,  in  sis  books,  addressed  to 
Brutua,  treats  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Stoics. 
Cicero  wrote  aeveral  other  philoaophieal  works, 
wholly  or  nearly  lost;  he  himself  alludea  to 
severil,  aa  r  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Timieua 
of  Plato;  De  Gloria  USri  duo,  addressed  to 
Atticus,  of  which  we  have  a  few  fragments; 
there  is  a  report  that  Petrarch  had  a  M8.  of 
this  work ;  Economicorwm  Ubri  duo,  in  imita- 
tion of  Xenophon,  laying  down,  the  duties  of 
the  master  of  a  &mily;  Oolumella  made  some 
use  of  this;  it  was  written  when  he  was  very 
yonng,  alwut  84  B.  C. ;  a  translation  of  the 
works  of  Protagoras,  a  follower  of  Democritus; 
LoiUi  Oatoftia,  ii  priuse  of  Oato  Uticensis,  in 
46 ;  this  was  received  with  such  approbation 
that  Cffisar,  fearing  its  influence,  wrote  Anti 
Oato,  in  answer  to  it;  only  a  few  fragmenta 
are  preserved;  De  PMloiopKia,  in  which  ho 
recommends  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  de- 
fends it  against  aever^  objections ;  Gonsolalio, 
written  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia ; 
Liber  de  suis  Oomiliis,  written  in  the  year  of 
his  consulship,  63  B.  0. ;  CliorograpMa,  a  geo- 
graphical work.  Cicero  was  also  a  didactic 
poet;  he  translated  the  Phenomena  of  Aratns, 
a  part  of  which  has  come  down  to  ua. — There 
liave  been  many  lives  of  Oicero ;  there  was  one 
written  by  bis  freedman  Tiro,  and  one  by 
Nepos,  which  are  lost ;  we  have  one  by  Aure- 
liua  Victor,  and  another  by  Plutarch,  besides 
many  fects  and  data  collected  from  his  own 
writings,  especially  his  letters.  Among  modem 
biographies  that  of  Middleton  (London,  1741 ; 
Bohn's  edition,  18G4)  has  gdned  much  fame; 
but  it  is  a  panegyric  of  auch  estravagance  as  to 
make  a  large  proportion  of  its  statements  un- 
trustworthy. Forsyth's  "Life  of  Cicero" 
(London,  I8Q4)  is  an  excellent  work;  and  a 
very  good  biography  of  Oicero  is  to  t>e  found 
iu  vol.  V.  of  Drumann's  QesehieAte  Poms. 
Mommsen,  in  his  B5mi»elie  Qegehiehte,  handles 
him  very  severely.  A  good  English  translation 
of  the  works  of  Cicero  (with  the  exception  of 
the  "  Letters")  is  published  in  Bohn's  "  Classi- 
cal Library."  The  "  Letters  "  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Melmoth  and.Heberden, 

CICOGNl,  EhuhwidcI  Aatoilo,  an  Italian  his- 
torian, bofn  in  Venice,  Jan.  17,  1780,  died 
there,  Feb.  32,  1868.  He  published  numerous 
works  relating  ta  the  history  of  Venice,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Delle  interit ' 
Veneaiane  raeeotte  ed  ilhtetrate  (SI  parts). 
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CI(!CTl,a  deadly  genus  of  plants  belonpng  to 
the  natural  order  umbellifera!,  with  dissected 
leaves,  white  flowers,  and  subglobose  fruit  con- 
tracted at  the  sides.  C  macvlata  (water  hem- 
lock, spotted  cowbane,  musquash  root,  or 
beaver  poison)  is  common  in  swamps  in  the 
United  States.  The  root,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  parsnip  in  taste  and  snipll,  has  ^von 
rise  to  cases  of  fatal  poisoning.  The  seeds  con- 
tain an  alkaloid,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
conia.  It  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  headaches.  Poisoning  by  it  should 
be  treated  with  emetics  and  stimulants.  A  full 
account  of  the  plant  may  be  found  in  Bigelow's 
"Medical  Botany,"  i.,  125,  and  an  analysis 
of  its  seeds  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy," vol,  xsvii.j  p.  294.  0.  virosa  (cowbane 
or  water  hemlock),  the  Enropean  species,  an 
acid  narcotic,  produces  tetanic  convulsions,  and 
has  proved  fata!  to  both  men  and  animals.  It 
hflsiittic  or  no  usoinmedicine.   (See  Conittm.) 

CID,  ThCf  or  Cid  Campeador  (lord  champion), 
a  popular  hero  of  Spdn,  whose  real  name  was 
ErY  or  EoBRiao  Diaz,  bom  at  the  castle 
of  Bivar,  near  Burgos,  about  1040^  died  at 
Valencia  in  1099.  He  figures  prommentiy  in 
early  Spanish  Uterature,  but  his  genuine  ex- 
ploits are  so  mixed  up  with  fictions  that  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertmn  his  real  bistcry. 
According  to  the  most  consistent  accounts, 
he  belonged  to  a  powerful  family,  and  be- 
oamo  standard-bearer  and  commander  of  the 
royal  troops  to  Sancho  II.,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile.  At  the  siege  of  Zamora  the  king  was 
treacherously  slain,  and  bis  brother  Alfonso, 
the  nest  heir  to  the  throne,  was  suspected  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  deed.  IJiaa  com- 
pelled Alfonso  to  declare  his  innocence  by 
an  oath,  with  terrible  maledictions  in  case  of 
falsehood,  before  he  would  permit  liim  to  oc- 
cupy the  throne.  His  life  was  spent  in  com- 
bat witli  the  Moors,  to  whom  he  became  a 
terror  on  account  of  his  constant  success. 
The  designation,  el  Seid,  corrupted  to  Cid  in 
Spanish,  was  given  to  him  by  the  Moors  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  prowess,  while  the 
Spaniards  whom  he  protected  and  avenged 
called  him  el  Oampeador,  the  champion ;  and 
finally  the  two  epithets  combined  were  almost 
universally  applied  to  him.  He  captured  Va- 
lencia about  five  years  before  hie  death,  and 
established  himself  as  its  ruler.  Ilis  wife  held 
the  place  about  three  years  after  he  died,  and 
was  then  forced  to  fly  to  Castile|twhere  she 
died  in  1104.  He  had  a  son,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Moors  in  battle,  and  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  was  married  to  the  count  of  Barce- 
lona and  the  other  to  the  prince  of  Navarre. 
The  exploits  of  the  Cid  soon  became  the  subject 
of  poetry  and  romance,  and  he  became  in  the 
popular  mind  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  war- 
rior, invincible  in  battle  and  unblemished  in 
character.  Fictions  were  mingled  with  his 
actual  achievements,  until  his  identity  was 
well  nigh  lost;  and  some  writers  have  even 
contended  that  he  was  only  a  myth,     Th« 
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"  Poem  of  the  Oid,"  composed  about  the  year 
1300, 18  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  rigorous 
specimens  of  Spanish  verse.  It  contains  nearly 
4,000  lines,  and  professes  to  give  a  continuous 
account  of  the  doings  of  its  hero.  The  author 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Homer  of  Spam,  but 
his  name  is  unknown.  The  "  Chronicle  of  the 
Cid,"  a  prose  production  of  the  13th  centuiy 
is  also  of  unknown  origin.  There  are  three 
editJouB  of  this,  dated  in  1541, 1662,  and  1693 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  romance'"  and 
hallads  on  the  same  subject,  many  ot  which 
liave  heen  translated  into  English  hy  Lockhart 
A  complete  collection  in  the  origraal  is  con 
tiuned  in  Aag\i&\,vaJ>virna's Bomancero getieral 
The   old  "Poem  of  the  Oid"  was  originally 

?ahlished  hy  Sanchez  in  the  first  Tolumi  ol  Ins 
'oesiag  cagtellanaa  anterioTet  al  aiglo  X\ 
(4  vols.  8to,  Madrid,  1779-'90),  and  rtprmti-d 
hy  Oohoa  (8vo,  Paris,  1842).  Excellent  trans 
lations  from  it  were  made  hy  Herder  in  Ger 
man,  and  by  J.  Hookham  Frere  in  English 
Souliiey's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid "  is  made 
up  of  free  versions  and  compositions  from  the 
old  poem,  the  prose  chronicle,  the  ballads,  and 
the  general  chronicles  of  Spdn.  It  furnishes 
the  stories  and  traditions  m  a  rery  pleasing 
form.  Of  the  dramas  founded  on  this  roman- 
tic subject  Comeille's  Cii},  is  the  best  known. 

CID£R,  the  expressed  juice  of  apples,  either 
fermented  or  unfermented.  Its  quality  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  fruit  from  which  it 
is  made.  Vinous  fermentation  converts  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  juice  into  alcohol.  The 
speciiic  gravity,  therefore,  of  new  or  unfer- 
mented cider,  being  very  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  sugar,  will  indicate  to  the 
manufacturer  the  strength  which  he  may  he 
able  to  give  to  his  dder.  The  apples  should  be 
ripe  and  well  mellowed,  to  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  gum,  and  develop  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  sugar  as  well  as  the  highest  flavor ; 
and  they  should  also  he  well  crushed,  that  the 


pulp  may  be  immediately  put  to  prcsa,  before 
fermentation  commences.  A  good  form  of 
mill,  which  has  long  been  in  use,  conai'it''  of 
two  longitudinally  grooved  wooden  oylmders 
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turned  on  vertical  axes  by  a  horizontal  lever, 
and  firmly  supported  upon  a  vat  into  which  the 
pulp  falls.  The  pressing  may  be  conveniently 
performed  by  a  common  screw  press,  in  which 


the  pulp  is  placed  in  layers  called  cheeses, 
folded  m  straw.  The  juice  is  received  in  a 
tub  or  vat,  and  is  carefully  strained  before 
being  put  in  barrels.  The  fermentation  of 
cider  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  wine,  and  several  varieties  may  be  pro- 
duced from  different  apples,  and  by  various 
methods.  It  may  be  kept  in  barrels  or  bottles, 
like  wine.  The  new  or  sweet  cider  is  some- 
times boiled  to  a  thin  simp,  which  may  be 
preserved  in  tight  bottles  for  a  long  time,  and 
conveniently  used  for  preservii^,  and  for  pre- 
paring condiments  and  other  articles  of  food, 

CIENFCEfiOS,  a  city  of  Cuba,  capital  of  a  ju- 
risdiction in  the  department  of  the  Centre,  sit- 
uated on  the  8.  side  of  the  island,  on  the  bay 
of  Jagna,  130  m,B.  E.  of  Havana;  lat.  23°  15' 
N.,  Ion.  80°  32'  W. ;  pop.  about  10,000.  The 
harbor,  which  is  capacious  and  safe,  is  defend- 
ed by  the  fort  of  Los  Angeles.  The  city  is  the 
most  beautiful  on  the  island.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  and  many  of  the  houses  are 
surrounded  by  gardens.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  a  theatre,  a  number  of  churches, 
and  several  public  schools.  Railways  connect 
the  town  with  Cardenas  and  Sagna  la  Grande, 
on  the  W.  coast  It  has  two  dtuly  newspapers 
and  a  considerable  local  trade.  The  chief  ex- 
ports aie  sugar,  was,  and  timber.  Oienfuegos 
was  founded  about  1813,  and  was  named  from 
the  captain  general  of  Cuba  at  that  time. 

ClENFIIGeOS,  Nlcasld  ilvarez  de,  a  Spanish 
poet  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Madrid,  Deo.  14, 
17b4,  died  at  Orthez,  France,  in  July,  1809. 
He  nia  educated  at  Salamanca,  and  in  1TS8 
published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems.  He 
also  wrote  pieces  for  the  stage,  Buccessfnl  in 
their  day,  but  now  neglected,  including  Pitaco, 
Idomtneo,  La  condemn  de  CasHlla,  ttaAZ<*raida. 
He  became  tiie  editor  of  the  government  gazette 
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in  17B8;  and  on  tte  occupation  of  Madrid  hy 
the  French  in  1808  hn  so  offended  Murat  that  he 
was  condemned  to  deatli  for  trying  to  incite  an 
insurrection.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to 
banishment  to  France,  but  ho  survived  onlj  a 
few  days  after  reaching  the  place  of  his  im- 
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I  town  of  Sp^n,  on.  the  Segura,  in 
the  province  and  24  m.  N.  W,  of  Murcia ;  pop. 
about  8,000.  It  haa  a  workJiouse,  a  public 
granary,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  linen. 
.  CltilB  (Span,  eigarro),  a  cylindrical  roll  of 
tobacco  for  smoking,  usually  pointed  at  one  end 
and  truncated  at  the  other,  made  of  the  leaf 
dirested  of  stems  and  enveloped  tightly  in  a 
single  leaf.  A  diminutive  cigar  (eigam'ito)  is 
made  of  chopped  tobacco  wrapped  m  un^zed 
paper.  In  the  East  Indies  a  cigar  called  che- 
root is  made,  having  the  form  of  the  frnstnm 
of  a  slender  cone.  The  best  tobacco  for  ma- 
king cigars  grows  in  the  western  end  of  the  isl- 
and of  Cuba,  and  ia  known  as  the  vnelta  aboQO, 
the  plant  most  in  vogne  there  beii^j  the  nieo- 
tium  Tepanda.  That  which  is  raised  east  of 
Havana  is  called  i>uelta  arriba,  and  ia  of  an  in- 
ferior qnality.  The  most  noted  -vega  or  planta- 
tion ia  aituated .  near  the  town  of  Santiago  do 
Cuba,  and  is  called  Yara.  The  vuelta  ab^'o  is 
divided  into  five  classes;  1,  ealidad  or  libra, 
noted  for  its  good  color,  flavor,  elasticity,  and 
perfection  of  tne  leaves,  rendering  it  desirable 
for  wrappers ;  S,  ynjwiado  pHneipal,  or  flrats, 
which  has  less  flavor  and  is  usually  of  a  lighter 
color;  this  also  ia  suitable  for  wrappers;  3, 
segunam,  or  seconds,  a  shade  poorer  in  every 
particular,  but  good  for  fillings  and  inferior 
wrappers;  4,  tereerm,  or  thirds,   which  are 

fenerally  employed  for  flllings ;  5,qvartas,  or 
lurths,  also  employed  for  fillinga.  Tie  choicest 
tobacco  ia  that  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers which  are  periodically  overflowed  The 
varieties  are  called  iff  Eio,  Eio  Hondo,  and 
Finar  del  Rio,  and  tho  tobacco  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  a  fine  sand  which  is  found 
in  the  creasea  of  the  leaves.  The  island  of 
Trinidad  also  produces  a  very  superior  article 
of  the  same  aort.  In  Mexico  a  large  quantity 
is  raised,  but  entirely  for  homo  consumption, 
its  exportation  being  forbidden.  The  tobacco 
used  for  manufacturing  the  Manila  cheroots  is 
the  produce  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  is  con- 
sidered nearly  equal  to  that  of  Oiiba.  A  very 
superior  quality  is  also  raised  in  the  province 
of  Kftdoe  m  Java,  in  a  naturally  rich  soil,  alter- 
nately with  crops  of  rice,  and  without  ma- 
nure. In  western  Asia,  that  produced  at  Lata- 
'n  Syria,  and  that  of  Shiraz  in  Per^a,  are 


most  highly  prized.  In  the  province  of  Gel- 
deriand,  Holland,  about  3,000,000  Ite.  are  pro- 
duced, the  larger  portion  of  which  is  purchased 
by  the  Trench  government.  In  Connecticut  also 
a  very  superior  article  for  the  esterior  wrap- 
per is  grown,  and  much  of  it  shipped  to  Cuba, 
tho  remainder  being  employed  mostly  in  Kew 
York  for  the  same  purpose.  These  peculiar 
varieties  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  fineness 


of  the  leaf  and  its  freedom  from  thick  fibres. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  trans- 
planting the  seed  of  the  Spanish  tobacco  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  particularly  to  the 
middle  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  in 
some  eases  with  marked  success.  It  baa  been 
found  necessary,  however,  to  renew  the  seed 
every  two  years,  as  after  that  period  the  plant 
loses  its  ori^nal  odor  and  flavor. ^Although 
cigars  are  of  very  ancient  origin  in  tlio  West 
Indies,  they  were  not  generally  known  in  Eu- 
rope until  the  be^nning  of  tho  IBth  century. 
In  fact,  of  all  the  various  works  on  gastronomy 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  written  and 
published  from  1800  to  181S,  not  one  speaks  of 
this  adjunct  of  a  good  dinner.  Even  Brillat- 
Savarin,  in  his  Physiologie  du  g</&t,  entirely 
ignores  tobacco  and  all  ita  distractions  and 
charms, — As  the  best  tobacco  grows  in  Cuba, 
80  also  the  best  cigars  are  made  there.  Previ- 
ous to  1820  the  manufacture  was  a  government 
monopoly,  and  since  that  period  the  trade  has 
been  open;  but  so  great  is  the  demand  that 
very  little  competition  exists  among  the  manu- 
facturers. The  brands  affixed  to  Havana  cigars 
are  entirely  arbitrary,  and  are  rarely  continued 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, the  tobacco  and  its  manufacture  are  a 
close  government  monopoly.  The  bestquaiity 
is  produced  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island 
of  Luzon.  It  is  raised  under  the  supervision 
of  government  officials,  and  is  taken  from 
the  growers  directly,  a  liberal  price  being  paid 
jbr  it.  That  produced  in  the  southern  group 
known  aa  the  Visayas  is  of  an  inferior  qnality, 
and  is  sold  to  merchants  holding  a  permit  "  to 
purchase  at  the  shipping  ports,  and  transport  to 
Manila  for  sale  to  the  government."  The  Lu- 
zon tobacco  is  classed  and  paid  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  ports  whence  it  is  shipped  to 
Manila ;  but  the  merchants  buying  in  the  south- 
em  islands  truisport  it  to  Manila  at  their  own 
risk,  and  then  take  the  chances  of  Its  being 
classified  much  lower  than  they  have  pur- 
chased it.  Being  under  heavy  bonds  to  deliver 
all  they  pnroliase  at  the  government  store- 
houses, but  little  smuggling  is  carried  on,  the 
risk  being  greater  than  the  gmn.  There  are 
three  factories  for  manufacturing  cigars — one 
in  Manila,  where  7,000  females  and  1,200  males 
are  employed ;  one  in  CavitS,  in  which  6,000 
operatives,  mostly  females,  are  engaged ;  and 
one  in  Malabon,  which  gives  employment  to 
about  3,000  more,  also  females.  These  opera- 
tives are  paid  by  the  piece.  It  is  suppoaed  by 
many,  inconsequence  of  the  soporific  effect  pro- 
duced by  using  cheroots,  that  opium  is  employ- 
ed in  preparing  the  tobacco  in  these  factories, 
which  is  an  error,  no  admixture  of  any  kind 
being  permitted.  A  very  large  amount  of  to- 
bacco of  an  inferior  quality  is  consumed  on  the 
islands,  the  better  kinds  being  generally  ex- 
ported.— In  every  large  city  throughout  the 
United  States  immense  numbers  of  persons  are 
engaged  in  this  manufacture.  Great  skill  has 
been  attained  in  the  American  factories  in  ma- 
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king  cigars;  somach  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  tlie  genuine  and  the  spnrioug 
article,  excepting  b;  trial,  and  even  then  in 
some  cases  it  requires  the  nicest  taste  to  detect 
the  difference.  Many  persons  engaged  in  this 
business  import  tobacco  from  Cuba,  employ  the 
Connecticut  leaf  for  wrappers,  and  produce  an 
article  equal  in  appearance  to  the  fery  best 
made  in  Havana.  In  Bremen  and  Hamliurg 
immense  mimberH  of  cigars  are  made,  and  ship- 
ped to  eyerj  point  of  the  habitable  globe  at 
very  low  prices.  The  city  of  Bremen,  which 
was  among  the  first  to  adopt  thia  branch  of 
indnstry,  has  now  become  one  of  tiie  first  mar- 
kets in  the  world  for  the  sale  of  cigars.  In 
Spain,  the  manufactories  at  Seville  have  attain- 
ed a  high  Earopean  repntation,  and,  being  pro- 
tected by  government,  very  nearly  monopolize 
the  trade.  The  employment  of  female  labor  in 
the  manipulation  of  this  article  is  one  of  ita  no- 
ticeable features ;  and  it  is  work  partaenlarly 
adapted  to  women,  requiring  great  dexterity 
and  peenliar  delicacy  in  the  handling. — The 
consumption  of  cigara  ostenda  all  over  the 
globe,  and  increases  yearly  in  a  wonderfnl 
ratio.  The  number  of  cigars  exported  from 
Havana  in  1873  was  229,087,545 ;  of  cigarettes, 
19,844,707.  In  1873,  to  April  18,  the  numbera 
were  78,655,331  and  6,501,769  respectively. 
The  annual  home  consumption  of  cigars  in 
Cuba  was  estimated  some  years  t^,  in  a  con- 
sular report,  at  nearly  1,500,000,000. 

CIGNAIJI,  Cnrio,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  m 
Bologna  in  1638,  died  at  Torii,  Sept.  G,  1719. 
He  waa  a  pupil  of  Albano,  and  passed  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  Rome,  Floreace,  and  Parma, 
studyiug  the  works  of  Eapliael  and  Correggio. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Clementine  acad- 
emy by  Pope  Clement  51.  in  1708,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  director.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  the  "Assumption  of  the  virgin," 
an  immense  fresco  in  the  dome  of  a  cliurch  at 


I.  healing  the  Lepers,"  tljo  "H"ativity,"  the 
"Virgin  and  Infant  enthroned,"  four  subjects 
from  sacred  history  in  ovals,  supported  by 
angels  (all  at  Bologna),  "  Charity,"  and  tie 
"  Chastity  of  Joseph." 

GIGNIROLI,  GlsTUBi  BetUns,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, born  near  Verona  in  1706,  died  in  1772. 
His  best  works  are  in  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa, 
Bergamo,  Mantua,  and  in  the  churches  of 
his  native  city  and  of  Ferrara.  Chief  among 
them  are  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  the  "  Holy 
Trinity,"  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  the 
"Transfiguration,"  and  the  "Death  of  St. 
Joseph, "  in  style  modelled  on  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio and  Guido.  He  wrote  with  taste  on 
various  subjects. 

ClUA  (Lat.  ciliuia,  an  eyelash),  minute,  hair- 
like, constantly  movii^  organs  oa  the  surface 
of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  They  are 
abundantly  found  in  all  the  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  microscopical  ani- 
malcules, the  moat  minute  and  the  lowest  in 
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organization  of  ail  created  beings.  Examined 
by  the  microscope,  these  remarkably  delicate 
organs  are  seen  to  be  in  incessant  vibi-atory 
action,  and  hence  they  are  usually  described 
as  vibratile  cilia.  In  this  lowly  class  of  ani< 
mals  the  cilia  appear  to  perform  three  very  im- 
portant functions:  1,  their  vibration  causes  a 
vortex  in  ite  water,  by  means  of  which  parti- 
cles of  food  in  the  phytivoroua  species,  and 
smaller  animalculea  in  the  carnivorous  tribes, 
are  brought  unresisting  to  the  mouth ;  thus 
are  they  the  fruitM  agents  for  procuring  food; 
3,  they  constitute  the  sole  organs  of  locomo- 
tion; and  8,  they  are  the  respiratory  oi^ans. 
In  consequence  of  the  general  minuteness  of 
animalcules,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discern  the 
precise  kind  of  motion  incidental  to  the  vibra- 
tile cilia;  the  superior  size,  however,  of  the 
members  of  the  class  rot^era  has  left  nothing 
to  be  regretted  on  this  account.  If  the  water 
containing  specimens  of  the  common  wheel 
animalcule  ^rotper  vulgaris)  be  slightly  poi- 
soned, sufBoiently  to  interfere  with  their  res- 
piration, the  cilia  will  be  seen  to  move  so  very 
slowly  lliat  their  precise  action  may  be  readily 
perceived.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  down 
stroke  is  a  very  rapid  one — so  rapid  that,  in  a 
healthy  vigorous  state,  it  cannot  be  seen,  the 
up  strokes  being  alone  viable ;  and  placed  on 
a  rounded  tubercle,  as  they  are  in  S.  tvlgarU, 
their  combined  action  gives  the  appearance  oi 
a  wheel  revol™ig,  and  hence  the  common 
name  of  the  class ;  the  up  stroke  is  singularly 
slow.  Striking  the  arm  down  quickly,  and 
drawing  it  back  slowly,  is  the  best  approx- 
imation to  the  true  action  of  the  vibratile  cilia. 
— The  excellence  of  modern  microscopes,  and 
the  improved  methods  of  conducting  the  ex- 
amination of  difficult  objects,  have  thrown  a 
new  light  on  this  interesting  subject.  We 
now  know  that  these  remarkable  organs  are 
not  restricted  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  are 
extensively  developed  in  the  lower  plants, 
where  they  appear  in  perform  two  of  the 
functions  witnessed  in  the  animalcules,  viz., 
locomotion  and  respiration.  They  are  exten- 
sively developed  In  the  common  but  beautiftil 
fresh-water  alga,  vchox  glohafa,  in  all  the  spe- 
cies of  coiifenia,  closteria,  &c.  -  In  all  these 
locomotive  plants,  by  the  appUcation  and  care- 
ful management  of  the  achromatic  illuminator, 
the  cilia  while  the  plants  are  in  motion  become 
distinctly  visible,  but  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen  when  tie  plant  is  at  rest. — Passing  fi-om 
the  lowest  to  the  higher  grades  of  animal  life, 
even  among  vertebrates  vibratile  cilia  are  con- 
stantly found,  but  differing  in  their  mode  of 
arrangement.  In  animalcules  these  delicate 
hair-Uke  processes  appear  to  be  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  tissues  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
but  in  mollusks  we  find  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  epithelium  ag  the 
protecting  medium  of  certain  oi^ns.  Thus 
the  oyster,  mussel  (mytilus  editlU),  and  all  the 
bivalves,  whether  of  the  fresh  waters  or  marine, 
have  their  respiratoiT  organs,  the  gilla,  covered 
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mfh  epithelinm,  and  in  this  partienlar  sitna- 
tion  it  is  always  ciliated.  So  far  aa  is  at  prea- 
Bnt  known,  these  organs  are  constantly  to  he 
foimd  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  ftinc- 
t  on  b  t  in  animals  as  high  as  the  vertebrates, 
e  pec  ally  the  mamnmlia  and  man,  they  are 
fonnd  ft^aociated  with  other  functions.  The 
ep  thel  nm  which  coats  the  base  of  the  frog's 
tongue  s  ciJiated,  and  if  removed  swims  free- 
ly tliro  gh  ft  film  of  water  by  this  agency; 
m  the  hatraoMana,  however,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  tongae  is  an  important  oi^n, 
adjunctive  to  respiration,  and  to  these  organs 
vibratile  cilia  belong  throngh  all  the  classes 
from  animalcules  up  to  man.  In  the  warm- 
blooded mammalia  and  in  man,  these  organs 
are  found  in  connectJon  with  the  epithelinm 
covering  the  mucous  metnhrane  of  the  trachea, 
and  throughout  the  distribution  of  the  bronchi ; 
so  far  they  are  respiratory.  They  are  also 
fonnd  on  the  epithelinm  of  the  ear,  the  nose, 
and  of  the  Fallopian  tnhes.  The  mMt  i-emark- 
able  part  of  their  history  remains  to  be  told ; 
they  have  been  seen  in  active  vibration  many 
hours  after  death  in  eats,  dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
&G.  In  man  there  has  been  no  diminished  ac- 
tion apparent  60  hours  after  death,  and  in  a 
tortoise  they  have  been  observed  in  rapid  mo- 
tion three  weeks  after  death,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  body  was  in  a  putrid  conditioD.  It 
must  be  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  they 
possess  and  mainttun  motion  altogetiier  irre- 
spective of  vitality,  for  they  continue  to  move 
energetically  when  all  around  them  is  not  only 
dead,  but  decomposing ;  and  from  this  latter 
fact  it  should  appear  that  their  tme  place  is 
among  the  vegetative  organs  of  the  body.  The 
esBibt  phenomena  of  their  motion  are  yet  to  be 
discovered.    (See  Antmaloulbs.) 

CIUCIA,  an  ancient  divi^on  of  Asia  Minor, 
lymg  between  lat.  36°  and  88°  N.,  Ion.  32" 
and  37°  E.,  bounded  W.  by  Pamphylia,  N".  by 
Isaiuia,  Lyoaonia,  and  Cappadooia,  from  which 
it  was  divided  by  the  Tanrns,  E.  by  Syria, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Amanus 
mountains,  and  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Isans  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  W.  portion,  from 
its  mountainous  character,  was  c^ed  Tracheia 
(rough),  and  the  E.  portion,  composed  in  great 
part  of  pimns,  Pedias  (level).  It  is  a  strip  of 
land  extending  about  300  m.  along  the  shore 
irom  W.  to  E.,  with  a  width  from  N.  to  8. 
rarely  exceeding  60  and  never  70  m.,  and 
sloping  from  the  summit  of  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains toward  the  sea.  The  coast  of  Cilicia 
Tracheia  is  abrupt,  and  a  short  distance  inland 
there  is  a  mountain  ridge.  Between  this  and 
the  Taurus  lies  the  baan  of  the  Calycadnus 
river  (now  the  Gok  Su),  which  flows  E.  8.  E.  to 
the  sea,  and  with  its  branches  drains  a  large 
district.  Oilioia  Pedias  is  a  fertile  and  well 
wateredregion,  producing  trees,  vines,  andsuch 
grains  as  millet,  sesame,  wheat,  and  barley.  It 
is  crossed  by  three  large  streams :  the  Cydnas 
(now  Tersns  Tehai)  which  rises  in  the  Taurus 
mountains  and  flows  S. ;  the  Saras  (now  Si- 
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hnn),  which  comes  throngh  the  gorges  of  the 
mountwns  from  Oappadocia ;  and  the  1 1  r  uuus 
(now  Jihun),  which  also  crosses  the  northern 
barrier,  and  flows  8.  W.  The  water  ol  M 
these  streams  is  very  cold,  and  the  current  m 
some  parts  rapid.  The  Ojdnus  was  the  scene 
of  a  cold  bath  which  nearly  killed  Alex'tnder 
tie  Great,  and  of  the  first  interview  between 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. — Cilicia  is  supposed  to 
have  been  settled  by  Pheenician^  and  the  peo- 
ple were  distinguished  in  early  times  for  com 
raercial  and  maritime  enterprise.  Though  tnb 
utary  to  the  Persian  empire,  the  country  was 
in  the  time  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  subject  to  a 
race  of  native  princes  named  Syeunesis.  Cy- 
rus the  Younger  crossed  Cilicia  in  his  expedi- 
tion gainst  his  brother.  The  Greeks  colonized 
the  oountiy  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  after 
whose  death  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Syrian 
emphe,  and  Tarsus  afterward  became  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  learning  in  the  East.  In 
the  1st  century  B.  C.  pirates  swarmed  from  the 
coast  of  Cihoia,  and  in  subduinc  them  thi-ongh 
Pompey  the  Romans  acquired  the  whole  coun- 
try. When  Oicero  was  proconsul  the  province 
included  also  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Lyoa- 
onia, and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Native  princes 
still  held  out  iu  the  mount^ns  until  the  time 
of  Tespasian.  Under  Augustus  OiUcia  was  an 
imperial  province,  and  contained  six  f^ee  cities. 
Tarsus,  Anazarbus  or  Ofesarea,  Corycus,  Mop- 
sus,  Seleucia,  and  Mgie.  It  now  forma  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Adana. 

CILLT,orCniI  (ano.  CeMa;  Slovenish,  Oel^e), 
a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crown  land  of  Styria, 
capital  of  an  extensive  circle,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Kodenbach  with  the  San,  3fl 
m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Laibach;  pop.  in  1870,  4.208. 
It  is  an  old  town,  surrounded  by  walls  and 
towers,  and  contains  a  quaint  parish  church, 
having  a  fine  altar  and  a  side  chapel  with  a 
Gothic  throne  and  ciborium  of  oarved  stone. 
There  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  long  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Oilly,  and  of  the 
Lazarist  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  with  two  tow- 
ers. Remains  of  Eoman  architecture  have  also 
been  found  here.  The  castle,  Nen  Cilly,  is  4 
m.  outside  of  the  town.  The  principal  trade  is 
in  wine,  cereals,  cattle,  and  coal.  There  are  in 
the  vicinity  extensire  coal  fields  and  deposits 
of  spathic  and  h»matite  iron  ore ;  an  EngUsh 
company  was  established  in  1807  for  manufac- 
turing steel  and  iron. — The  site  of  Cilly  has 
been  identified  with  that  of  Oeleia  or  Caleia,  a 
city  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Norienm,  and 
with  the  Roman  colony  of  Caleia  Claudia, 
which  grew  out  of  the  mina  of  the  more  an- 
cient city.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Slavonian  district  of  Zellia.  It 
was  ruled  by  Austrian  dukesfromll46  tolSSl, 
and  in  1339  it  became  the  capital  of  the  newly 
created  county  of  Cilly.  The  assassination  of 
Count  Ulric  at  Belgrade  in  1456  putting  an  end 
to  that  line,  it  has  since  been  Austrian. 

CinABCE,  eionnni,  called  the  "father  of 
modem  painting,"  bom  at  Florence  in  1240, 
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died  about  1302.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  and 
while  a  pupil  in  the  EcLool  of  the  eonvent  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  manifested  such  an  apti- 
tude for  painting  that  his  parents  allowed  him 
to  receive  instroolions,  according  to  Vasari, 
fi'om  Bome  Greek  artists  who  were  then  resto- 
ring the  old  puntinge  in  the  convent  chapel. 
According  to  others,  Ginnta  Pisano,  an  artist 
of  considerable  merit,  was  his  instructor ;  and 
as  Gnido  da  Siena  ia  known  to  have  pidnted  as 
earlj  as  1S31,  Cimabuo's  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tioD  which  tradition  and  the  zeal  of  his  cotm- 
tryman  Vasari  have  conferred  upon  him  b  by 
no  means  f^ee  from  fionbt.  IDs  models,  how- 
ever, were  clearly  Byzantine,  and  hia  earlier 
works  are  strongly  marked  by  the  character- 
istics of  that  schooL  His  great  merit  consists 
in  his  efforts  to  break  away  fl'om  the  formal 
monotony  of  his  Greek  models.  The  earliest 
of  his  works,  a  St.  Ceoilift,  ia  still  preserved  in 
the  ohnrch  of  San  Stefano,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  frescoes  in  the  celebrated  chnrch  of  8t. 
Francis  in  Assisi,  commenced  by  Greek  pdnt- 
era  and  continued  by  Giunta  Piaano,  are  by  his 
hand.  Besides  these,  almost  every  great  Eu- 
ropean collection  contains  a  specimen  of  him. 
In  the  prime  of  life  he  painted  his  chief  work, 
a  coloasal  madonna  and  child,  for  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  it  now  hangs. 
The  legend  states  that  the  Florentine  populace 
testified  their  wonder  and  delight  at  this  novel 
creation  of  art  by  carrying  it  in  a  triumphal 
procession  to  the  church.  Cimabue's  fame 
thenceforth  spread  over  Italy,  and  he  estab- 
lished a  school  of  painting,  in  which  his  ideas 
received  a  new  development.  He  evinced  a 
generous  appreciation  of  GiottOj  whom  tradilion 
says  he  discovered  drawing  figures  upon  the 
amooth  surface  of  a  rock  while  tending  liis 
sheej),  and  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Florence, 
and  instmoted  to  auch  purpose  that  the  pupil 
soon  outstripped  his  master.  Cimabue  im- 
proved little  upon  the  Byzantines  in  his  ma- 
donnas, but  his  patiiaroha  and  apoatles  have  a 
grand  and  impressive  character.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  haughty  and  disdainful,  and  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  nis  lineage,  as  well  as  of  his  ac- 
quirements in  literature  and  art. 

CIIUM)8A|  DwMBlto,  an  Italian  composer, 
bora  at  Aversa  abont  1750,  died  in  Venice, 
Jan.  11,  1801.  He  studied  music  under  Fe- 
naroli,  a  pnpil  of  Durante,  and  soon  became  so 
celebrated  for  his  operas  composed  for  the  Ital- 
ian theatres  that  in  1787  Catharine  II.  of  Eua- 
sia  invited  him  to  become  dramatic  composer 
to  her  court.  In  1791  he  became  director  of 
the  Italian  opera  at  Vienna.  Here  in  1792  he 
composed  Jl  matrimonio  segreto,  esteemed  his 
greatest  opera,  which  was  received  throughout 
Europe  with  enthusiasm.  A  peculiarity  of  it 
is  that  brass  instruments  are  excluded  from 
the  orchestra,  and  the  other  wind  instruments 
are  very  sparingly  used.  The  accompaniments, 
nevertheless,  are  of  a  rich  and  brilliant  charac- 
ter. The  career  of  Oimarosa  in  Vienna  was 
Dnt  short  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leopold 
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II,  in  1793,  after  which  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  woi'ks, 
including  II  matrvmonio  per  avturro.  La  Pene- 
lope, V  OHmpiade,  II  gaerifizio  A^Aoramo,  Gli 
amanti  eomiei,  and  GU  Orasi.  During  the 
French  occupation  of  Naples  in  1799,  Oimarosa 
avowed  himself  so  openly  in  favor  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  that  upon  the  return  of  the 
Bourbona  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  languished  in  close  confinement  for  many 
months.  BeleasedinlSOO  on  condition  that  he 
would  quit  the  Neapolitan  territory,  he  repair- 
ed to  Venice,  where  he  died  the  following  year, 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  During  his 
residence  in  Venice  he  brought  out  hia  opera 
L' Imprudente  fortunato,  and  had  partly  com- 
posed another  called  Artemisia  ,at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Amoi^  his  works  are  69  operas,  4 
oratorios,  3  cantatas,  8  requiems,  and  a  mass, 
besides  much  miscellaneous  sacred  mnaic,  and 
600  detached  pieces  composed  during,  his  resi- 
dence at  St.  Petersburg. 

CUIBEI,  a  warlike  people  of  antiquity,  who 
first  appear  in  the  history  of  the  Romans  ui 
the  year  118  B.  C.  Together  with  the  Teutons 
they  left  their  abodes  in  N.  W.  Germany  with 
their  families,  wagons,  and  cattle,  in.  great 
numbers,  attacked  their  western  neighbors, 
were  repulsed,  and,  turning  their  arms  south- 
ward, crossed  the  eastern  Alps  and  entered  II- 
lyrioum,  then  recently  made  a  Eoman  province. 
Their  oripnal  abode  is  not  known.  Some  of 
the  later  historians  suppose  them  to  be  Ger- 
mans, like  the  Teutons,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  North  sea;  so  Ciesar,  Tacitus, 
and  Pliny,  who  gave  the  name  of  Ohersonesus 
Oimbrioa  to  modem  Jutland.  Others,  like 
Ballust,  suppose  them  to  be  Gauls ;  Greek  wri- 
ters connect  their  name  and  history  with  those 
of  the  Scythian  Cimmeril  of  the  Crimean  penin- 
sula; somemodemcriticsregard  them  as  Celts 
and  relatives  of  the  Cymry  of  Britain.  The 
oonaal  Papiriua  Carbo  first  met  them  in  the 
field  near  Noreia,  in  Styria,  when  the  valor  of 
the  huge  barbarians  and  their  numbers  over- 
whelmed the  Romans,  and  their  devastations 
spread  terror  all  around.  They  could  have 
easily  penetrated  into  Italy,  but  choosing  to 
take  their  course  westward,  they  passed  over 
the  Rhine  and  pillaged  Gaul.  Another  consular 
army  aent  thither  was  also  routed  in  109; 
i)nt  their  offer  of  alliance  and  request  for  lands 
were  rqeoted  by  the  Komans.  Their  new  allies, 
the  Helvetians,  defeated  the  consul  Longinus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  while  his  legate  was 
routed  by  the  chief  body  of  the  invaders.  They 
nest  moved  in  the  direction  of  Italy,  crowds 
of  Ganla  joining  them,  and  near  the  Eh6ne  two 
other  consular  armies  were  defeated  and  their 
camps  taken.  The  way  to  Italy  was  open ; 
terror  reigned  in  Rome.  It  then  happened,  for 
the  first  time  in  that  city,  that  no  candidate 
for  the  consulship  appeared.  But  the  Cimbri 
happily  chose  another  way,  passed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  plundered  Spain  for  a  couple  of  yean ; 
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and  before  thej  returned  tbe  victor  of  Jugur- 
tha,  Miiriiis,  who  was  regarded  sa  the  last  hope 
of  Rome,  and  had  been  three  times  saccessively 
elected  consul,  fonned  an.  army,  with  which  he 
advanced  into  Gaul  to  meet  the  approaching 
Teutons,  while  the  other  consul,  Oatulns,  op- 
posed the  Oimbri,  who  separately  passed  the 
Alps  and  awaited  their  allies  in  the  valleys  of 
My.  In  103,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  several 
days  at  Aqnse  Sestj*  { Aix  in  Provence),  Marius 
routed  the  Teutons,  and  their  allies  the  Am- 
brones,  with  immense  slaughter,  and  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  his  less  aucceasful  colleague  in 
Italy.  The  terrible  Cirabri  had  passed  the 
Bhffitian  Alps,  gliding  down,  it  was  said,  on 
their  shields,  had  turned  the  course  of  the 
Adige  to  pass  its  valley  more  easily,  and  com- 
pelled the  legions  of  Catulus  to  retreat.  Iq 
101  Karins  fought  a  battle  on  the  Baudian 
fields,  near  Verona.  The  battle  aiTay  of  the 
barbarians  formed  an  immense  square,  covered 
with  their  sliields,  linked  together  with  chains ; 
they  were  armed  with  helmets,  cuirasses,  and 
spears,  and  had  16,000  horse ;  their  attack  was 
formidable.  Bat  the  heat  of  Italy,  the  sun  and 
the  dust,  and  the  tactics  of  the  Romans,  led  by 
Marina,  Oatnlus,  and  Sulla,  overcame  them ; 
they  w  ere  not  only  defeated,  but  exterminated ; 
140,000  men  woro  killed.  Still  their  women 
fiercely  defended  their  wagons  and  carts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  fortification.  When  further 
resistance  became  impossible,  they  killed  their 
children,  and  then  themselves-  Some  slight 
remnants  of  the  Cimbrio  nation  reappear  after- 
ward, mentioned  by  Otesar  as  inhabiting  Bel- 
pum,  and  byTaoitus,  who  speaks  of  a  Cimbrio 
embassy  to  Augustus  from  what  is  now  called 
Jutland,  who  in  their  address  to  the  emperor 
referred  to  the  wars  their  ancestors  had  made 
on  the  Romans. 

CUUCIFCCiA  (bugbane ;  Lat.  cimex,  bug,  and 
fugare,  to  drive  away),  a  tall  herb  of  the  order 
ramtnculaceief  with  incisely  toothed  leaflets  and 
white  flowers.  C.  raeemosa  (black  snakeroot) 
is  found  from  Hune  to  Michigan  and  sonth- 
ward.  The  root  is  used  medicinally  in  the  sub- 
stance and  in  the  form  of  decoction,  tincture, 
and  extract.  A  pint  of  the  decoction  may  be 
taken  daily,  but  the  tincture  and  extract  should 
be  given  in  thedoseof  abonthalfateaapoonful. 
In  small  doses  it  stimulates  the  secretion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  allays  nervous  irrita- 
bility. In  large  doses  it  is  said  to  produce 
vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  depression  of 
pulse.  It  has  been  used  with  apparent  success 
in  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  chronic  bronchitis. 

CUUfKRII,  a  nomadic  race  of  extreme  anti- 

Suity,  concerning  whom  there  are  nameijons 
leories  of  more  or  less  plausibility,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  established  uiat  seems  even  to  ap- 
§  roach  to  certdnty  or  truth.  From  the  slight 
esoriptions  that  remain  of  their  habits  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  were  Tartars.  They 
lived  in  tenia, used  wagons,  and  were  "milkers 
of  mares."  Modem  criticism  is  nevertheless 
inclined  to  connect  them  with  the  Celdo  race. 
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(See  GoMEE.)  Tlioy  appear  in  a  mythical  fonn 
in  the  Odyssey,  as  dwellers  beyond  the  ocean- 
stream,  pimped  in  eternal  darkness.  The  his- 
torical Cimmerians  seem  to  hai'e  been  first 
known  or  heard  of  in  A«a  Minor  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  where  the  strait  of 
Yenikale,  betweenthe  A^atiomainlandand  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  or  Crimea,  was  early  desig- 
nated as  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  According  to 
Herodotus,  they  were  driven  from  their  abodes 
in  the  Crunea  by  the  Scythians,  entered  Asia 
Minor  by  migrating  along  tlie  shores  of  the 
Eusine  to  the  eastward,  ravaged  it  during  the 
reiffn  of  Ardys,  tlie  successor  of  G-yges,  king 
of  Lydia,  and  either  remained  there  until  the 
times  of  Aljattes  and  Cyasares  (616  B.  0.), 
when  they  were  finally  espelled,  or  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  horde  at  that  period,  when 
both  were  driven  out  together. 

CIHOIf,  an  Athenian  general  and  statesman, 
bom  about  510  B.  0.,  died  in  449.  He  was  the 
son  ofMiltiades,  and  his  mother  was  Hegesi- 
pjle,  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  king. 
He  is  said  to  have  maiTied  his  half  sister  E]- 
pinice,  butasthereisnoother  instance  of  such 
a  marriage  in  Athenian  history,  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  has  been  doubted.  Diodorus 
saya  tiiat  on  the  death  of  hia  father,  in  oidet 
to  obtain  the  paternal  corpse  for  burial,  he  took 
bis  father's  place  in  prison  as  guaraiite«  for  the 

Sayment  of  a  fine  of  50  talents  inflicted  on 
[iltiades ;  but  other  authorities  say  that  the 
imprisonment  was  compulsory,  as  the  debt  de- 
scended to  the  heir  by  the  Athenian  law.  Ac- 
cording to  Oomehus  Nepos,  he  obtained  his 
liberation  by  the  aid  of  Callias,  a  man  of  low 
birthbutof  great  wealth,  who  desired  to  marry 
Elpiniee,  and  offered  to  pay  the  debt  of  Oimon 
if  the  latter  would  put  her  away  and  consent  to 
her  nuptials  with  himself.  Oimon  at  first  reject- 
ed these  proposals,  but  afterward  yielded  to  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  his  dster.  At  the  battle 
of  Salamis  (480)  he  distinguished  himsell^  and 


ventitious  advantages  which  might  redound  to 
the  future  benefit  of  the  conservative  party  of 
Athens,  and  counterbalance  the  influence  of 
Themistocles.  In  477  Oimon  and  Aristides 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  con- 
tingent to  the  Greek  naval  armament,  under 
the  supreme  command  of  Fausanias,  the  Spar- 
tan regent.  They  so  ingratiated  themselves 
with  the  confederate  Greeks,  that  on  the  dis- 
grace of  Pausanias  the  supreme  command 
was  transferred  to  them,  and  the  hegemony 
of  Greece  passed  thereby  from  Sparta  to 
Athens.  Cimou's  first  use  of  his  newly  ac- 
quired power  was  to  destroy  the  Persian  gar- 
rison of  Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
to  capture  Amphipolis,  and  to  open  that  whole 
country  to  Athenian  colonization.  In  476 
Cimon  expelled  the  Dolopian  pirates  from  the 
island  of  Scyros,  and  planted  an  Athenian  col- 
ony in  their  place.  His  nest  feat  of  arms  was 
to  reduce  Carystus,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  and  the 
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island  of  Naxos.  These  victories  gave  liim 
gre&t  influeuce  iu  Alhoniaa  politics,  which  lie 
threw  into  the  scale  of  the  aristocratic  or  con- 
servative party,  of  which  Arislides  was  the  head. 
He  contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Theinisto- 
cIm,  the  leader  of  the  oppoajt*  party.  In  466 
he  won  two  decisive  land  and  sea  battles  over 
thePersiansatthemouthoftheEurymedon,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  when  200  Perdaa 
ships,  out  of  350,  were  captured.  Before  nighl^ 
falihe  defeated  areenforcementof  80  Phtenician 
ships.  According  to  Plutarch,  these  victories 
were  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
by  the  Persians  on  the  most  hmniliating  condi- 
tions ;  hut  the  historian  Callisthenes  disputes 
the  statement.  Thncydides  is  silent  upon  the 
subject,  and  some  modem  historians  deny  it 
altogether.  These  suooesses  and  the  death  of 
Aristides  left  Ciraon  without  a  rival  at  Athens. 
Thasos  revolted  in  465,  and  was  redneed  to 
obedience  by  Cimon  two  years  afterward. 
Two  events  occurred  about  this  tame  which 
brought  about  the  temporary  downfall  of 
Cunon.  The  Athenian  colonists  on  tlie  Stry- 
mon  and  the  Chersonese  were  destroyed  by 
the  Macedonians  and  the  Tbracians.  Cimon 
was  brought  to  trial  for  not  avenging  this  in- 
jury after  the  subjection  of  Thasos;  he  was 
aconsed  of  having  accepted  bribes  from  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Itaoedon.  Pericles  was  one 
of  the  prosecutors,  but  Cimon  was  acquitted. 
While  these  events  were  occurring,  an  insur- 
rection of  helots  toot  place  at  Sparta,  Oimon, 
who  admired  the  Spartans,  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  send  an  army  to  the  aid  of  their 
rivals.  The  Spartans  insultingly  dismissed  the 
aid  so  generously  offered,  and  the  reeeutment 
of  ti»e  Athenians  naturally  recoiled  upon  Oi- 
mon, who  stood  responsible  for  the  original 
movement.  His  ruin  was  completed  by  his  op- 
position to  the  democratic  party  on  the  ques- 
tion of  onrtailiag  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  areopagus.  Upon  the  victory  of  the  popn- 
lar  party,  under  the  lead  of  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altes,  Cimon  was  ostracized  about  469.  In 
457  a  Lacedtemonian  army,  posted  at  Tanagra, 
threatened  Attica.  It  professed  friendly  feel- 
ings toward  the  aristooratioal  party  of  Athens, 
and  hostility  only  to  the  then  .dominant  democ- 
racy. Oimon,  though  an  exile,  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  fight  in  his  tribe  in  flefence  of  his 
conntry ;  the  Athenians,  suspicious  of  treach- 
ery, refused  permisdon.  Oimon  then  besought 
his  IHends  and  retainers,  as  they  valued  his 
character,  to  do  their  duty.  These  fiienda 
carried  his  panoply  to  the  field  of  Tanagra, 
and  fell  around  it  to  the  last  man;  the  Athe- 
nians were  utterly  defeated.  About  454,  after 
five  years  of  exile,  he  was  recalled  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  great  antagonist,  Pericles.  He 
was  employed  in  eifectiM  the  five  years'  truce 
with  Sparta,  in  460,  The  next  year  he  was 
intrusted  with  an  expedition  of  200  ships  to 
avenge  on  the  Persian  empire  the  disasters  the 
Athenians  had  lat«ly  suffered  in  Egypt.  While 
besie^ng  Citium,  a  town  on  the  3.  coast  of 
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Cyprus,  he  fell  a  victim  either  to  disease  or  a 
wound,  nis  lieutenants,  while  carrying  his 
remains  back  to  AtJiens,  fell  in  with  and  de- 
feated a  fleet  of  Oilidan  and  Phtenician  gal- 
leys, and  at  the  same  time  beat  the  Cyprians 
on  land.  Oimon  was  buried  in  Athens,  and 
his  tomb  was  visible  there  in  the  time  of  Plu- 
tarch (A.  D.  100).  In  his  private  life  Oimon 
is  spoken  of  by  the  ancienta  aa  the  type  of  gen- 
erosity, frankness,  and  affability.  After  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony,  he  kept  a  free  table 
for  all  citizens  of  his  distiict.  He  distributed 
alms  in  public  wittt  prodigality.  At  his  own 
expense  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  long 
walls  which  joined  the  Pineus  to  the  city.  He 
beautified  his  private  grounds,  and  threw  them 
open  to  the  pnolic,  who  were  allowed  to  pluck 
the  fruit  and  fiowers.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
Athenians  a  pleasure  ground  in  the  Ceramicus, 
which  afterward  became  the  seat  of  the  famous 
academy  of  Plato. 
CDMLOl.  See  Sinaxoa. 
CCICHOIU,  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  bark,  named 
in  honor  of  the  countess  of  Ohinchon,  the  wife 
of  the  viceroy  of  Pern,  who,  having  been  her- 
self cured  thereby,  is  said  to  have  first  carried 
the  bark  to  Europe,  where  she  used  it  success- 
fully in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever  about 
1640.  Soon  after  its  introduction  into  Spain, 
the  Jesuits  began  to  receive  it  irom  their  breth- 
ren in  Pera,  and  through  them  it  was  spread 
over  Europe,  in  oonsequence  of  which  it  was 
called  Jesuits'  bark.  It  is  the  dried  bark  of 
many  species  of  the  genus  cinchona,  a  tree  be- 
longing to  the  order  ruhiaceiE  and  suborder 
einehonacem.  Until  veryrecentlyit  has  been  im- 
possible to  determine  with  accuracy  from  which 
species  of  cinchona  the  difl'erent  varieties  of 
bark  were  obtained,  but  late  investigations  with 
the  aid  of  chemistry  have  thrown  much  light 
upon  this  subject,  though  something  yet  re- 
mains to  be  learned.  Although  each  species 
or  even  variety  of  cinchona  may  be  8up|)osed 
to  produce  a  separate  kind  of  bark,  and  al- 
though these  varieties  ran  into  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  hardly  any  two  botanists  agi-ee 
as  to  the  proper  lines  of  separation,  yet  the 
conimereial  products  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  yellow,  red,  and  gray  barks.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  non-olticinal  or  Oarthagena 
barks,  brought  from  the  noilhem  Atlantic  ports 
of  South  America.  The  three  varieties  first 
mentioned  are  obtained  from  Pacific  and  South 
Atlantic  ports.  The  source  of  the  yellow  hark 
is  said  by  the  "United  States  Dispensatory"  to 
be  C.  calieaya,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
species,  growing  in  Pern  and  Bolivia.  A  va- 
riety of  this  species,  0.  Josephiana,  is  but  little 
more  than  a  shrub.  The  bark  of  G.  BoUviana, 
and  the  better  pieces  of  0.  ovata,  0.  scrobieu- 
lata,  and  G.  micrantha,  are  probably  often 
mixed  with  the  parcels  of  calisaya  bark.  The 
first  mentioned  species  is  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  vaiiety  of  0.  calka/ya.  The  red 
bark  is  derived  from  G.  mieeiruira,  a  large 
tree,  growing  upon  the  western  slopes  of  Chim- 
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borazo  and  the  neighborhood.  0.  nitida  is 
also  indicated  by  Weddell  sa  a  source  of  this 
variety.  The  pale  or  gray  barks  are  referred 
to  C,  Gondaminea  and  G.  micrantha  by  the 
"  United  States  Dispensatory,"  but  other  species 
(C.  ovata,  teroMculata,  maeroealya,  and  v,ritu- 
Hnga)  probably  contribBte  to  the  supply.  The 
Oarthflgena  barka  are  probably  derived  partly 
from  some  of  the  same  species  with  the  kinds 
jast  mentioned,  and  partly  from  C.  eord^olia, 
0.  lancifoUa,  and  G.  PitayemU.  Some  of 
them  ai'e  of  very  good  quahty,  and  are  exten- 
sively used  for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids. 
The  "false"  barta  are  derived  from  inferior 
species  of  cinchona  and  allied  genera.— The 
cinchonas  appear  to  thrive  best  in  regions 
subject  neither  to  extreme  heat  nor  extreme 
cold,  where  a  somewhat  even  temperature  pre- 
vails thronghont  the  year,  and  where  they  are 
Sartially  protected  by  their  neighbors  from  the 
irect  rays  of  the  sun.  These  conditions  arc 
fulfilled  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Andes 


lat.  19°  9.  and  10°  N.  For  more  than  a  ccn- 
tary  after  Peruvian  bark  came  into  use,  it  was 
supposed  to  exist  only  in  Losa  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Quito,  and  in  a  few  neighboring 
localities;  but  in  the  year  1753  it  was  dis- 
covered in  various  other  places  of  a  correspond- 
ing elevation  with  Loxa  above  the  sea.  Little 
advantage,  however,  resulted  from  this;  but 
some  30  years  later,  nnder  the  patronage  of 
the  Spanish  government,  researches  were  made 
in  New  Granada,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  several  species  of  cinchona.  At  a 
SQbseqnent  period  supplies  of  the  bark  were 
obt^ed  from  other  sources,  which  are  now 
shipped  from  many  of  the  South  American 
porta,  including  some  ports  in  the  Caribbean 
sea.  Considerable  care  and  experience  are 
necessary  in  collecting  the  barks,  to  select 
those  most  valuable,  and  to  know  the  proper 
age  at  which  a  branch  should  be  decorticated. 
The  bark  is  collected  between  May  and  No- 
vember.    The  tree  is  usually  out  down  and 
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then  stripped,  which  is  the  most  economical 
plan,  sa  fresh  shoots  spring  np  from  the  old 
roots.  But  the  Indians,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble,  often  strip  the  bark  entirely  from  the 
tree  while  it  is  standing,  thus  destroying  it  al- 
together. OwiI^t  to  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  the  bark  has  been  collected,  and  the  en- 
tire absence  of  any  efficient  protection  to  the 
forests  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  pro- 
vision for  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  in  planta- 
tions, the  danger  of  a  serious  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  this  valuable  drug  is  by  no  means 
a  remote  one.  Tor  many  years  all  the  large 
trees  of  valuable  species  have  disappeared  from 
eadly  accessible  re^ons.  Dr.  Weddell  in  1847, 
in  order  to  see  the  G.  cali»aya  in  its  full  vigor, 
was  obliged  to  make  long  journeys  on  foot 
through  the  forests,  and  endure  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  the  poor  cascavUleTos  or  bark 
collectors.  The  Dutch  and  British  govern- 
ments have  made  successfnl  attempts  to  inti'O- 
duce  the  cinchona  into  their  East  India  poa- 
sessiuiis,  inJflva,  and  various  partaofHindostan, 
where  the  monntainons  regions  furnish  the 
necessary  temperature  and  moisture  for  their 
growth.  It  baa  been  found  that  the  yield  of 
some  species  of  cinchona  in  alkaloids  may  be 
much  increased  by  covering  the  bark  with 
moss,  and  also  that  a  longitudinal  strip  of  bark 
may  each  year  be  taken  from  a  tree  without 
destroying  it;  the  decorticated  portion  renew- 
ing, if  "  mossed,"  its  former  covering,  at  least 
as  rich  in  alkaloids  as  before.  Bark  from  the 
English  plantations  has  already  been  introduced 
into  commerce.  More  or  less  successful  at- 
tempts at  cinchona  culture  have  been  made 
in  Jamaica,  the  isle  of  Bgunion,  Gnadeloupe, 
Brazil,  the  Aeores,  and  Algeria.  It  is  possible 
that  dtuations  may  be  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
the  oinohonag.  The  division  of  the  bark  into 
flat  and  quilled  is  determined  simply  by  the 
part  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  taken,  whether 
trunk  or  branches,  and  the  method  of  dryuig 
it,  whether  under  pressure  or  allowed  to  roll 
np. — The  medicinal  value  of  Peruvian  bark  de- 
pends upon  the  alkaloids  which  it  contains. 
Those  are  quinia,  cinchonia,  qninidia,  cincho- 
nidia,  quinioia,  and  cincbonieia.  Another  al- 
kaloid called  cincine  is  found  in  small  quantity 
in  some  of  the  inferior  varieties.  It  is  probable 
that  the  three  latter  alkaloids  are  artificial 
derivatives  from  the  former.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  bark  contMns  in  varying  proportions 
gum,  starch,  hgnine  oil,  yellow  coloring  matter, 
insoluble  red  coloring  matter,  soluble  red 
coloring  matter  or  cincho  tannic  acid,  kinic 
and  kinovic  acids.  The  variona  alkaloids  are 
produced  in  the  bark  itselfi  and  that  probably 
by  a  reaction  between  the  ammonia,  which 
(according  to  De  Vry)  is  everywhere  contained 
in  the  plant,  and  the  cincho-tannlc  acid.  The 
'al  condition  of  the  alkaloids  is  that  of 
)  and  easily  separated  from 
adventitious  substances  in  the  hark  of  the 
branches,  somewhat  less  so  in  that  of  tha 
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tmak,  and  of  all  most  impure  in  tliat  of  tlie 
roots.  Qninia,  the  most  important  of  the  al- 
kaloids, has  the  formula  CioHgiNiHi,  is  crjstal- 
lizahlo,  slightly  aoluhle  in  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form. It  forms  crystallizahle  salts  with  several 
acids.  It  may  be  precipitated  as  a  hydrate 
th>m  a  aolution  of  a  salt  by  an  alkali  or  alkaline 
earth.  Ammonia  in  oscess  rediseolves  the  pre- 
cipitate. Sulphate  of  quinia,  or  more  proper- 
ly the  disulphate,  is  the  medicine  commonly 
known  as  quinine.  It  oonsistfi  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphnrio  acid,  40,  two  of  quinine,  834, 
and  8  of  water,  72=436.  It  is  in  fine,  white, 
silky  crystals,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  ef- 
floresce and  lose  their  form  together  with  their 
water  of  crystallization.  It  dissolves  in  80  parts 
of  boiling  water,  but  separates  on  cooling.  In 
ether  it  is  slightly  solnble.  Alcohol  when  cold 
takes  np  one  part  in  60,  and  the  diluted  acids, 
tartaric  and  oxalic,  dissolve  it  freely.  In  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  other  acid  it  read- 
ily dissolves,  and  this  property  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  administering  the  medicine  in  a  liquid 
form.  The  mannfacture  of  quinine  is  ezten- 
sively  carried  on  in  Paris,  in  Stratford,  Eng- 
land, and  in  Frankfort,  from  which  place  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria  are  chiefly  supplied 
with  this  medicine.  In  PhUadelphia  the  bnsi- 
neas  of  estracting  it  from  the  bark  is  conduct- 
ed ia  ohemical  establishments  also  upon  a  very 
large  scale.  The  quinine  in  the  process  of  its 
extraction  is  commonly  converted  into  the 
sulphate,  which  is  the  salt  chiefly  employed  in 
medicine,  and  of  which  from  3'5  to  3  per  cent, 
is  nsu^y  obtained  from  the  yellow  bark.  The 
processes  employed  vary  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent countries.  From  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
bark  in  water,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
add  and  filtered,  the  quinine  may  be  set  free 
from  its  combination  with  kinic  acid  and  pre- 
cipitated by  addition  of  lime  water ;  some  lime 
combined  with  coloring  matter  falls  with  it. 
The  precipitates  are  well  washed  with  water, 
and  the  residuum  ia  pressed,  dried,  and  pulver- 
ized. It  b  then  repeatedly  treated  with  alco- 
hol, which  dissolves  the  quinine  and  leaves 
moat  of  the  impurities.  These  being  separated, 
the  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  to 
B,  hrown  viscid  mass,  which  is  impure  quinia ; 
or  the  tincture  in  the  distilling  vessel  may  be 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oloohol 
being  then  distiUed  ofl",  an  impure  sulphate  is 
obtained  which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  This  is 
expressed,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
to  which  purified  animal  charcoal  has  been 
added.  It  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  cool  and  crystallize.  The  purification 
is  completed  by  again  dissolving  ana  crystalliz- 
ing. Sulphate  of  cinchonia  is  commonly  pres- 
ent, but  being  more  soluble  does  not  crystallize 
eo  readily  as  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  re- 
mains in  the  mother  liquor.  This  also  contains 
what  Liebig  r^^ds  as  an  amorphous  vtwiety 
of  quinine,  which  is  analogous  in  its  properties 
to  unorystallizable  sugar ;  it  is  known  as  qui- 


noidine,  and  possesses  the  same  medical  prop- 
erties as  the  sulphate.  It  probably  consists 
chiefly  of  quinicia  and  cinchonicia.  The  solu- 
ble salts  of  qninia  form  precipitates  witli  tan- 
nic acid,  with  .the  soluble  ^ts  of  lead  and 
baryta,  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of 
potasamm,  and  with  the  iodohydrargyrate  of 
potassa.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
alkaloids,  with  the  exception  of  quinidia,  by 
the  production  of  an  emerald  green  color  when 
the  solution  is  treated  flrst  with  the  solu- 
tion of  chlorine  and  tlien  with  ammonia,  and 
which  changes  to  a  white  or  violet  upon  satu- 
ration with  a  dilute  acid.  Some  of  the  salts  of 
quinia,  especially  the  sulphate,  possess  the  re- 
markable property,  called  flnorescence,  of  ren- 
dering visible  as  &  pale  blue  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  an  esceedingly  small 
quantity  may  be  detected  by  examinii^  even 
in  ordinary  hght  a  long  tube  filled  vrith  its 
colorless  solution.  The  test  is  much  more 
delicate  when  the  electric  light  is  used.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  or  chloride  of  sodium  renders 
the  reaction  much  leas  distinct,  or  in  ordinary 
light  imperceptible.  The  snlphate  of  iodo- 
quinia,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  salts  of  the 
other  alkaloids,  possesses  the  property  of  polar- 
izing light,  in  which  it  is  equal  if  not  superior 
to  tourmaline.  Quinidia  isisomeric  with  qninia, 
and  resembles  it  in  many  of  its  chemical  reac- 
tions. It  is  distinguished  from  quinia  by  its 
greater  facility  of  crystallization,  its  less  solu- 
bility in  ether,  and  its  influence  on  polarized 
light.  It  forms  a  precipitate  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  a  property  possessed  by  no  other 
cinchona  alkaloid.  Cinchonia  has  the  formula 
CioHjiNaOs,  is  crystallizable,  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
forms  salts  with  acids.  It  is  obtdned  chiefly 
from  the  pale  barks.  Cinchonidia  is  isomeric 
with  cinchonia,  but  differs  from  it  in  being 
more  solnble  In  etlier  and  also  in  its  influence 
on  polarized  light.  Commercial  quinidia  gen- 
erally consists  of  quinidia  proper  with  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  oinohonidia.  Quinicia  and 
cinchonicia  are  isomeric  with  qninia  and  cin- 
chonia respectively,  but  ai-e  nncrystallizable. 
The  diflferent  varieties  of  bark  contain  these 
alkaloids  in  varying  proportions,  the  yellow 
yielding  chiefly  quinia,  the  pale  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cindionia  with  but  littie  quinia,  and 
the  red  a  considerable  proportion  of  each.  Ac- 
cording to  the  "  United  States  Pharmacopceia," 
cinchona  bark  should  contain  at  least  2  per 
cent,  of  the  proper  cinchona  alkaloids  which 
yield  orystalllzable  salts. — The  cinchona  alka^ 
loids,  and  especially  the  sulphate  or  disulphate 
of  quinia,  are  largely  used  in  medicine.  Their 
most  striking  and  earliest  discovered  property 
is  that  of  preventing  an  expected  access  of  in- 
termittent fever.  For  this  purpose  quinia 
should  be  administered  in  large  doses.  Two 
to  15  grains  may  be  pven  at  a  time  some  hours 
before  the  expected  chill,  but  not  more  than 
30  or  40  grains  should  be  given  during  the 
12  boars  preceding  one.    If  administered  sub- 
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cntaneously,  a  smaller  quantity  will  suffice.  It 
ia  also  extensively  used  in  other  forms  of  ma- 
laria and  diseases  dependent  thereon.  For 
these  uses,  and  also  as  &  pTophylactio  (against 
malaria),  quioia  has  heen  found  almost  as  im- 
portant to  the  traveller  in  malarial  reasons  as  a 
good  iupply  of  food.  It  has  been  swd  that  the 
British  rule  in  India  is  founded  upon  cinchona 
bari,  A  ftill  dose  of  quiuia  reduces  the  poise 
and  the  bodily  temperature,  and  it  has  been 
applied  in  diseases  ndt  malarial,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  erywpelas,  pyemia,  and  rheumatism.  It 
lifls  notil  recently  been  difficult  to  explain  the 
acknowledged  therapeutic  action  of  quinia  by 
any  well  ascertained  physiological  action ;  but 
witliiu  a  few  years  it  has  been  discovered  to 
possess  certaia  properties  which  may  serve  as  a 
clue  to  the  method  of  its  action  in  disease.  It 
has  been  found  that  it  b  capable  of  arresting 
or  delaying  various  kinds  or  fermentation,  of 
killing  the  microscopic  organisms  aooompa- 
nying  putrefeotion,  of  arresting  the  amteboid 
movements  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  and 
of  preventing  the  escape  of  these  corpuscles 
from  the  mesenteric  vessels  of  the  frog,  when 
prepared  as  in  the  well  known  experiment  of 
Oohenheim.  In  animak  poisoned  by  the  ii(jec- 
tioa  of  pntrid  fluids  into  the  veins,  it  has  been 
found  that  those  to  which  quinia  was  adminis- 
tered lived  longer  than  those  without  it.  The 
other  alkaloids  probably  have  the  same  power, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  Cinchonia  is  about  one 
half  less  powerful  than  quinia.  The  amorphous 
residue  left  after  the  crystallization  of  quinia 
may  l>e  used  for  the  same  purposes,  but  is 
inconvenient  from  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  no  satisfactory  test  for  its  strength  and 
purity.  Quinia  and  the  other  alkaloids  give 
rise  tiD  certain  nervous  symptoms,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  are  headache,  a  feeling  of  ful- 
ness and  lightness  in  the  head,  buzzing  in  the 
ears,  and  temporary  deafness.  Permanent 
doafiiess  ia  a  rare  accident  Quinia  or  tlie 
other  alkaloids  may  be  administered  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  in  solution.  In  the  latter  form 
the  intense  bitterness  is  a  serious  objection  to 
their  use.  This  may  be  partially  di^nised  by 
sirups,  aromatics,  extracts  of  licorice,  dande- 
lion, &x.  Tannin  renders  quinia  less  bitter  be- 
cause less  soluble.  Various  combinations  of 
quinia  with  iron,  strychnia,  pliosphorus,  &c., 
are  in  use.  When  a  ^mple  tonic  effect  is  de- 
sired, thepreparationsof  thebarfcitseKmay  be 
advantageously  used. 

eiNCIMl'n,  the  chief  city  of  Ohio,  capital  of 
Ilamilton  county,  and  in  population  the  eighth 
city  of  the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in  lat. 
39"  6'  N.,  Ion.  84°  27'  "W.,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  250  m.  direct,  or  by  the  river  4B6  m., 
8.  W.  of  its  head  at  Pittsbuiih,  Penn. ;  290  m. 
direct,  or  600  m.  by  river,  N.  E.  of  its  mouth 
at  Cairo,  Ili. ;  and  390  m.  W.  of  Washington. 
Its  site  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  commerce, 
comfort,  and  health.  The  main  city  lies  on  a 
plateau,  through  which  the  Ohio  passes  from 
KE.toS.W.    Thbplainisnearlyl2m.incir- 
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cumference,  and  ia  divided  by  the  river  into 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
hills  from  400  to  465  ft.  in  height,  forming  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  natural  amphitheatres  on 
the  continent,  from  whose  hilltops  may  be 
seen  the  splendid  panorama,  of  the  cities  below, 
and  the  winding  Ohio.  No  other  large  city 
of  the  United  States  affoi-ds  such  a  variety  of 
position  and  scenery.  Commencing  on  the 
east,  the  hills  border  the  river  within  500  yards 
of  its  bant  for  4^  m. ;  then  recede,  form  an 
amphitheatre  around  the  plateau  on  which  the 
city  was  first  laid  out,  and  return  with  a  bold 
promontory  to  the  river  3  m.  beJow ;  thence 
they  follow  its  windings,  within  300  yards  of 
the  shore,  1|  m.  further,  to  the  western  cor- 
poration line.  By  following  ravines  between 
the  spurs,  practicable  roads  have  been  con- 
structed to  the  summits  of  these  hills.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  is  built  upon  two  ter- 
races or  plateaux,  respectively  60  and  112  ft. 
above  the  river.  The  amphitheatre  of  hills 
enclosing  these  plateaux  is  cnt  by  the  ravine- 
like  valley  of  Deer  creek  entering  from  the 
northeast,  and  by  the  broad  plain  of  Mill  creek 
valley,  extending  from  the  north  through  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  plateau  portion  of  the 
city  to  the  nver.  The  former  ia  a  dry  torrent 
bed ;  the  latter  a  considerable  stream,  with 
low  banks  and  a  valley  within  the  city  from  1 
to  li  m.  wide.  Through  tliis  valley  the  city 
has  its  greatest  breadth,  5|  m.  The  upper 
plateau,  uniting  with  the  higher  grounds  of 
Mill  creek  valley,  extends  many  miles  north 
with  very  little  increase  of  elevation,  thus 
affording  space  for  future  growth.  The  city 
stretches  along  the  river  about  10  m.,  from 
and  including  the  village  of  Columbia  on  the 
east  to  that  of  Riverside  on  the  southwest, 
with  an  average  width  of  3  m.,  and  embracing 
an  area  of  24  sq.  m.  The  main  body  of  the 
city,  including  the  bu^ess  portion  and  the 
densest  population,  borders  on  the  river  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  Deer  creek  on  the  east  and 
that  of  Mill  creek  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
2  J  m.  North  of  East  Liberty  street  and  Ham- 
ilton road,  the  hillwdes  from  Deer  creek  to 
Mill  creek  are  terraced  with  streets,  and  gen- 
erally covered  with  dwellings  to  their  sum- 
mits. Mount  Adams,  overlooking  the  8.  E. 
comer  of  the  plateau,  has  streets  thickly  lined 
with  dwellings  on  its  summit  and  W.  and  S. 
sides.  The  remainder  of  the  city,  including 
the  narrow  valleys  along  the  river,  above  and 
below  the  city  proper,  the  village  of  Oum- 
minsville  next  the  uortliern  corporation  line 
in  Mill  creek  valley,  and  the  several  table- 
land villages,  from  Woodburn  on  the  east  to 
Fairmount  on  the  west,  is  irregularly  built. 
In  the  N.  W.  part  are  native  forests  and  culti- 
vated farms.  On  the  western  hills  are  vine- 
yards and  gardens.  Between  Harrison  avenue 
and  the  25th  ward  (Oumminsville)  are  many 
vegetable  gardens.  The  numerous  villages 
annexed  to  the  city  since  1868  retain  their 
former  names.    The  most  important  of  theee, 
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enmnerating  from  east  to  west,  are  Columbia, 
Walnut  HiHs,  Mount  Auburn,  and  Cummins- 
ville.  The  river  at  this  point  rises  during 
floods  fromSO  to  55  ft.  above  low-water  mark. 
In  1832  it  rose  to  a  height  of  63J  ft.,  and  6T  ft. 
in  1848.  Nearly  1,200  acres  of  city  land, 
chiefly  in  Mill  creek  valley,  are  subject  to  in- 
nadaHon  by  extreme  high  water;  but  many 
acres  have  been  filled  above  high-water  mark 
and  built  upon,  and  further  improvement  is  in 
rapid  progress.  Cinoiniiati  is  noted  for  its 
picturesque  smroundings  and  suburbs.  On 
the  oppD^tebankof  theOhlo,oh  a  plateau  sm*- 
rounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  are  Cov- 
ington and  Newport,  Ky.,  separated  by  Lick- 
ing river.  The  outer  highland  belt  of  the  city 
commands  d  ant  ws  fh  ntnuliy 
sndO         and       th      aU  M  k       e 
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ly  cultivated  landscape  lawns,  whose  slimb- 
bery  ia  often  the  native  forest,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  winding  avenues.  From  the  eastern 
corporation  line,  through  East  Walnut  Hills 
and  Woodbum  to  West  Walnut  Hills,  man- 
sions occupy  grounds  of  from  3  to  75  acres. 
Bine  limestone  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  finest  buildings.  "West  Walnut  Hills  and 
Mount  Auburn,  though  in  parts  quite  com- 

Sactly  built,  abound  in  elegant  and  costly 
ences,  each  having  from  one  to  five  acri 
grounds.  The  highlands  W.  of  the  city,  be- 
tween Fairmount  and  the  river,  have  beauti- 
ful scenery,  hut  owing  to  difBcnlty  of  access 
they  are  but  partially  occupied.  Outside  the 
city,  8  m.  from  the  post  office,  and  overlooking 
Mill     eek    al  y         ■ 
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every  variety  of  trees.  Here  the  finest  man 
wons  are  of  blue  limestone.  The  grounds 
around  them  range  from  10  to  80  acres  in  ex- 
tent. There  are  here  fine  specimens  of  the 
Anglo-Korman,  Gothic,  and  modem  Italian 
B^les  of  architecture.  Avondale  lies  E.  of 
Clifton  and  N.  of  Mount  Anbnm  and  Walnut 
HUla,  3  m.  N.  E.  of  the  custom  house,  and 
contains  800  acres.  It  lias  elegant  residences 
with  large  grounds,  and  commands  views  of 
the  suiTounding  hills;  but  it  is  shut  out  from 
river  prospects.  College  Hill,  the  seat  of 
Fanner's  college  and  ^e  Ohio  female  col- 
lege, is  situated  W.  of  and  overlooking  Mill 
creek  valley,  7  m.  N.  of  the  custom  house, 
on  the  highest  ground  in  Hamilton  coun- 
ty. Cincinnati  pi 
ing  its  dwellings  t 
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— The  increase  of  the  population  of  Cincmnati 
has  been  very  rapid.  In  1800  it  was  750 ;  in 
1810,2,540;  1820,9,602;  1830,24,831;  1840, 
46,338;  1850,  115,486:  I860,  161,044;  1870, 
316,239.  Of  the  population  in  1870,  186,627 
were  of  native  and  79,613  of  foreign  birth; 
310,335  white,  and  5,800  colored.  The  foreign 
population  embraced  49,448  bom  in  Germany, 
18,634  in  -Ireland,  3,536  in  England,  3,093  in 
France,  995  in  Switzerland,  787  in  Scotland, 
and  507  in  Wales.  There  were  53,814  voters. 
The  city  contained  24,550  dwellings,  with  an 
average  of  8'81  persons  to  each ;  and  42,037 
families,  with  an  average  of  5-04  in  each.  Tlie 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  oecu- 
~' "    'horn  1,42" 
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transportatioii,  and  33,972  in  mauufactnreB  and 
niimng.— The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  tlie 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
They  are  generally  from  1^  to  2^  m.  long,  with 
a.  width  rarying  from  50  to  100  ft.  West  of 
Central  avenue  they  mn  N.  from  the  river  and 
E,  irom  Mill  creek,  while  E.  of  that  avenue 
tiieir  direction  from  the  river  is  slightly  W.  of 
N.  The  streete  and  avenues  are  generally 
paved  or  macadamized,  mar^  of  them  being 
adorned  with  shade  trees.  The  buildings  are 
substantial,  and  chiefly  of  brick.  A  grayish 
buff  freestone  for  fronts  is  almost  univeridly 
used  for  large  business  houses  and  the  finest 
residences  in  the  city  proper,  though  many  of 
1  the  hills  are  of  wood.  The 
s  file 
Dttelfings  are 
generally  high  and  narrow  and  seldom  have 
front  yards.  The  chief  mercantile  quarter 
covers  about  300  aere%  and  hes  between  Fifth 
street  and  the  river  and  Broidwav  and  Smith 
street.  Business  is  not  concentrated  as  in 
most  other  dties.  Manufactories  are  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
Pearl  street,  which  contami  nearly  all  the  whole 
sale  i>oot  and  shoe  and  dry  goods  honse*,  is 
noted  for  its  splendid  row  ot  lofty  uniform 
stone  fronts  between  Vine  and  Race  "rtreets 
Fourth  street,  the  fhsiiionable  promenade  aod 
the  most  select  retail  bus  nesa  street  between 
Broadway  and  Central  avenue  a  m  le  m  ex 
tent,  is  noted  for  its  splendid  stone  front  1  odd 
ings.  Third  street  between  Mam  and  "V  me 
contains  the  banking  brokerage  and  msi  ranee 
establishments,  and  the  ittorne^s  offices,  and 
W.  of  Vine  street  the  large  clothing  houses 
"Within  a  ouarter  of  a  mile  of  tlie  custom  1  oust 
and  post  omce  arc  the  chief  theatres,  nen  spaper 
ofBoea,  and  libraries  In  Pike  street  m  Fourth 
street  from  Pike  to  Broadwiy,  and  m  Broad 
way  between  Third  and  Fifth  streets  are  the 
mansions  of  the  '  eait  end  in  Fonrth  street 
W,  of  Smith  street  tn  Dijton  street  and  m 
Court  street  beta  een  Freeman  and  BaymiUer 
streets,  those  of  the  west  end  The  large 
district  H".  of  the  Mi«ni  canal  which  enters 
the  dty  from  the  N  "W  and  extenda  S  to  Ca 
na]  street,  thence  E  to  the  Ohio  nver  is  tnon  n 
as  "Over  the  Ehine."  It  is  densely  populated, 
almost  esdnsively  by  Germans,  has  numerous 
beer  gardens  saloons,  and  concert  halls,  and  is 
thoroughly  German  in  its  charactenstics.  In 
this  vicinity  are  all  the  great  breweries  of  Cin- 
cinnati. At  the  foot  of  Main,  Sycamore,  and 
Broadway,  along  Front  street,  is  the  public 
landing,  an  open  area  paved  with .  bowlders, 
1,000  ft.  long,  with  a  mean  width  of  435  ft. 
Above  the  public  landing,  for  IJ  m.,  are  the 
marine,  railway,  and  dry  docks,  and  boatyards. 
Between  Central  avenue  and  the  foot  of  Fifth 
street  are  atuated  the  e^ttensive  coal  wharves 
and  elevators.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  there 
are  many  beautiftJ  drives ;  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive is  that  from  the  Brighton  house,  at 
the  junction  of  Central  avenue  and  Freeman 


street,  to  Spring  Grove  cemetery,  and  thence 
returning  to  the  city  by  wrey  of  Clifton  or 
Avondale. — Cincinnati  is  weU  provided  with 
parks  and  public  grounds.  Chief  among  these 
IS  Eden  pork,  on  a  tiill  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, and  commanding  magnificent  views  of  the 
city,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  contdns  216  acres.  Lincoln, 
Washington,  Hopkins,  and  the  city  purka  are 
in  central  parts  of  the  city,  and  contain  an 
aggregate  of  about  26  acres.  Burnet  Woods, 
on  the  hill  S".  of  the  dty,  purchased  in  1873, 
contains  170  acres,  nearly  all  forest.  Spring 
Grove,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cemeteries  in 
the  west,  lies  3  m.  H".  W.  of  the  city,  in  the 
valley  of  Mill  creek,  and  is  approached  by  an 
attractive  avenue  100  ft  wide  It  contains 
BOO  acres  compiising  vnich  picturesque  wood 
ed  land  tastetully  laid  <ut  and  1  ii  ibout  luO 
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,  costing  from  $5  Orn  to  $  la  000 
each  The  entrance  buildings  arc  in  the  Nor 
man  Gothic  style,  and  cost  more  than  $50,000. 
The  chief  attractions  are  the  Dexter  mausoleum, 
representing  a  Gothic  chapel,  and  the  soldiers' 
monument,  cast  in  Munich,  and  erected  In 
1864.  It  is  a  bronze  statue,  with  granite  pedes- 
tal, representing  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
standing  on  guard.  The  most  notable  work  of 
art  in  Cincinnati  is  the  Tyler  Davidson  fountain, 
in  Fifth  street  (140  ft.  wide),  between  Vine  and 
Walnut.  It  stanite  on  a  freestone  esplanade  60 
ft.  wide  by  400  fL  long.  In  the  centre  of  a 
porphyry-rimmed  basin  40  ft.  in  diameter  is 
the  quatrefoil  Saxon  porphyry  base  support- 
ing the  bronze  work,  whose  base  is  12  ft. 
square  and  6  ft.  high,  with  infant  figures  in 
niches  at  each  comer  representjog  the  delights 
of  children  in  water.    Its  faces  are  ornamented 
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■with  panels  conteining  fignres  in  low  relief 
representing  the  various  uses  of  water  to  man- 
kind. From  the  upper  part  of  the  bronze  base 
extend  fonr  ^eat  basins,  one  to  each  side,  with 
perforated  runs;  two  of  the  basins  have  jets. 
Jrom  the  top  of  the  base  or  socle  rises  a 
column  up  whose  sides  vines  ascend  and  branch 
at  the  top  in  palm-like  foliage.  Around  this 
column  are  groups  of  statuary ;  and  on  its  sum- 
mit stands  a  pgantio  female  figure  with  out- 
stretched arms,  the  water  raining  down  in  fine 
spray  from  her  fingers.  Four  bronze  figures  on 
pedestals  around  the  rim  of  the  basin  serve  as 
drinking  fountains.  There  are  in  all  15  fignres. 
The  height  of  the  topmost  figure  above  the 
street  is  45  ft.  The  work  was  cast  in  Jtfnnich 
at  the  royal  bronze  foundery,  and  cost  near- 
ly $200,000.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Tyler 
Davidson,  and  after  his  death  completed  and 
presented  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Henry  Probas- 
co.  _  It  was  unveiled  Oct  6,  1811.  It  plays 
during  WEirm  days  from  morning  till  mid- 
night. The  suspension  bridge  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Covington,  designed  by  John  A.  Eoe- 
blmg,  and  constmcted  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000, 
extendsl,05'rft.between  the  towers,  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  with  the  approaches  is  2,353  ft. 
long.  Two  wire  cables,  each  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, pass  over  stone  towers  300  ft.  high,  each 


height  ol'  103  ft,  above  low-water  mark.  It 
has  a  double  wagon  way  between  the  cables, 
passing  through  an  arched  opening  in  each 
tower,  and  a  foot  way  on  the  outer  side  of  each 
cable.  It  was  opened  for  use  Jan.  1,  1867. 
About  8,000  ft.  furiJier  up  the  river,  a  wrought- 
iron  railroad  pier  bridge,  100  ft.  above  low 
water,  with  wagon  and  foot  ways  on  its  sides, 
crosses  the  Ohio  from  Oinoinnati  to  Newport. 
It  has  1]  spans,  the-widest  being  405  ft.  The 
distance  between  the  abutments  is  1,780  ft. 
The  railway  track,  with  its  approaches,  is  8,090 
ft.  long,  and  the  highway  track  3,083  ft. — 
Cincinnati  contains  many  public  edifices  dis- 
tinguished for  their  size  and  architectural 
beanty.  The  United  States  government  build- 
ing, 150  ft.  on  Vine  Street  by  80  ft.  on  Fourth 
street,  is  of  sawed  freestone,  three  stories  high, 
in  the  Roman  Corinthian  style ;  in  Fonilii  street 
it  has  a  porch  supported  by  six  columns  of  free- 
stone. It  contains  the  post  office,  depository, 
onstom  house.  United  States  court,  and  other 
government  offices.  The  county  court  house, 
m  Main  street,  facing  Court  street,  is  176  ft. 
square  and  three  stories  high,  nearly  fire-proo^ 
of  iron,  brick,  and  Dayton  stone,  in  the  Roman 
Corinthian  style.  The  front  m  Main  street  has 
a  porch  with  six  Corinthian  columns  of  stone. 
It  contains  all  the  courts,  except  the  police  and 
national,  all  the  county  offices,  and  the  taw 
library  It  was  huilt  in  1853,  at  a  i«9t  of 
$500  000  With  the  county jad,  150  ft  sqnaie, 
■_  ...  .  ...^^  jj  occupies  an  entire  square     The 


eluding  the  city  park  of  IJ  acre,  cost  $60,000 ; 
the  buildings  about  $37,000.  They  contain  the 
council  chamber,  police  court,  and  all  the 
city  offices.  The  city  workhouse,  completed  in 
1888,  is  in  Mill  creek  valley,  8i  m.  trom  the 
custom  house.  It  is  of  brick,  in  Romanesque 
style,  616  by  56  ft.;  cost  of  bnildmgs,  $600,- 
000;  the  grounds,  36  acres,  cost  $50,000.  It 
has  cells  for  700  prisoners.     In  its  rear  a 


at  Cartha^,  10  m.  from  the  city,  is  of  brick, 
in  the  Italian  style,  612  ft.  long  and  three  and 
fonr  stories  high.  Its  value,  with  110  acres  of 
grounds,  is  $1,000,000.  Cincinnati  hospital,  in 
Twelfth  street,  between  Central  avenue  and 
Plum  street,  occupies  a  sqnare  of  about  four 
acres.  It  consists  of  eight  distinct  buildings, 
arranged  around  a  central  court  and  connected 
by  corridors.  In  the  centre,  fronting  Twelfth 
street,  is  the  administraUve  block,  fonr  stories 
high ;  opposit*  it,  in  the  rear,  are  the  culinary 
and  laundry  buildings;  flanking  these  are  six 
pavilions,  three  on  a  aide,  arrai^ed  en  ielielon 
and  three  stories  high,  built  of  brick  trimmed 
with  fi-eestone,  in  the  modern  French  style, 
with  Mansard  roofe.  Tlie  hospital  was  first 
occupied  in  January,  186t),  and  cost,  with  fur- 
nishing;, $703,573,  exclusive  of  the  ground, 
which  is  worth  $300,000.  It  has  capacity  for 
700  patients.  The  public  library  building,  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  oeeupies  a 
lot  80  ft.  wide  in  Vine  street,  running  back  190 
ft.  to  College  street.  It  comprises  two  distinct 
buildings,  connected  by  a  corridor  two  stories 
high,  88  ft.  long  by  44  ft,  wide.  The  building 
fronting  on  Vine  street  is  80  by  45  ft.,  and 
four  stories  high  ;  the  one  in  the  rear  is  80  by 
113  ft.  An  iron  arch,  40  ft.  wide  and  BO  ft. 
long,  resto  on  the  brick  walls  of  the  clear  roof. 
These  walls  are  supported  by  16  wrought-iron 
columiB,  from  which  to  the  wall,  18  ft.  above 
the  ground  floor,  is  the  gallery.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with  a 
stone  front  in  Vine  street.  The  main  hall  will 
cost  $500,000;  the  entire  buildings,  with  the 
grounds,  about  $675,000.  They  are  built  from 
funds  raised  by  taxation  by  the  board  of  eda- 
oation.  Masonic  temple,  on  the  N".  E.  corner 
of  Third  and  Walnut  streets,  an  imposing  free- 
stone front  building  in  the  Byzantme  style,  is 
105  by  100  ft.,  four  stories  high,  with  two 
towers  each  140  ft.,  and  a  spire  180  ft.  high. 
The  basement,  ground,  and  second  stories  are 
used  for  offices  and  business  purposes;  the  two 
upper  stories  for  lodges,  &&  It  was  com- 
menced in  1869,  and  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $300,000,  Pike's  opera  house,  in  Fourth 
street^  between  Vine  and  Walnut,  is  one  of  the 
most  imputing  structures  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  five  stories  high,  with  a 
front  of  134  ind  a  depth  of  170  ft.  The  front 
IS  of  fine  sandstone,  m  the  Elizabethan  style. 
Mozart  hall,  comer  of  Vine  and  Longworth 
streets,  is  a  massive  stone  building,  with  an 
auditorium  whidi  wiU  seat  3,000  persons.    St. 
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Sflvier's  college,  a  apleadid  building  in  tlie 
Eomanesqae  style,  on  the  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Sycamore  streets,  is  70  by  125  ft.,  and  four 
stories  high.  When  extended  it  will  he  L- 
shaped.  It  is  of  brick,  with  profUse  omajnents 
of  stone,  and  a  splendid  donDle  portico  of  the 
same  material.  It  coat  JI25,(W0.  The  Wes- 
leyan  female  college,  in  Wesley  avenue,  between 
Court  and  Clark  streeta,  erected  in  1868,  is 
built  of  white  stone,  in  a  highly  attractive  style 
of  architecture,  and  is  surrounded  by  oma- 
mentAl  grounds.  It  is  180  ft.  long,  60  and  90 
ft.  deep,  and  fonr  stories  above  the  basement, 
with  a  Mansard  roof.  It  has  accommodations 
for  SOO  day  and  boarding  pupils.  The  Hughes 
high  school,  in  Fifth  street,  is  an  imposing  edi- 
fice in.  the  Gtothic  style,  with  octagon  towers 
at  the  comers.  The  medical  college  of  Ohio  is 
a  Quaint-looking  stmcture  in  Sixth  street,  W. 
of  Vine.  The  finest  church  edifice  in  Cindn- 
nati  is  St.  Peter's  (Roman  Catholic)  cathedral 
in  Plum  street.  It  is  of  Dayton  limestone,  in 
pnre  Grecian  style,  200  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide, 
with  a  stone  spire  234  ft.  high.  Fronting 
Plum  street  it  has  a  portico  supported  by  ten 
sandstone  columoa,  arranged  by  fours  on  three 
sides,  which  are  approJ^ohed  by  flighte  of 
ftill-length  steps.  The  he^ht  of  the  mterior, 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  is  55  ft. ;  18  stone  pil- 
lars, 9  on  each  ade,  separate  the  nave  from 
the  aisles.  The  altar,  or  Carrara  marble,  was 
made  in  Genoa.  St.  Paul's  church  (Method- 
ist), in  Seventh  street,  in  the  English  transi- 
tion style  of  the  I3th  century,  is  of  blue  lime- 
stone, cruciform,  130  by  85  ft.  It  has  a  finely 
finished  interior,  and  a  spire  200  ft,  high.  It 
cost  (in  1871)  $176,000.  St  John's  (Episco- 
pal) church,  in  Seventh  and  Plmn  streets,  built 
in  the  Norman  style,  is  of  stone  and  stuccoed 
brick.  It  is  cruciform,  90  by  105  ft.  in  extreme 
dimenrions.  Its  most  striking  features  are  its 
■unfinished  square  towers,  rough  ashlar  gable, 
and  deep  and  lofty  Norman  door,  facing  Sev- 
enth street  The  first  Presbyterian  church,  in 
Fourth  street,  is  noted  for  its  huge  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  270  ft.  high,  terminating 
with  a  gilded  hand,  the  finger  pointing  up 
ward.  The  two  Hebrew  temples  are  Imo  and 
large  structures.  That  in  Plum  street  is  of 
brick,  profusely  ornamented  with  stone  built 
in  the  Moorish  style,  120  by  110  ft.,  and  cost 
$350,000.  That  m  Mound  street  is  also  of 
brick  trimmed  with  stone,  Gothic  in  style  135 
by  60  ft.,  and  gorgeously  ft^scoed  inside  — 
North  of  tho  Ohio,  Cincinnati  has  only  three 
natural  avenues  of  approach  by  railroad  tw  d 
between  the  base  of  the  hills  and  the  nver  E 
and  W.  of  the  city,  and  one  through  Mill  creek 
valley  from  the  north.  In  1873  thtso  ij 
proaches  were  occupied  by  ax  railroads  three 
of  which  had  double  tracks  for  a  distance  of  15 
to  25  m.  from  the  city.  These  Unes  were  u'sed 
by  the  following  companies :  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western ;  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton;  Cincinnati  and  Indiana;  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis  Junction ;  Cincinnati  I  ich 
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mond,  and  Chicago ;  Cincinnati,  Sandusky,  and 
Cleveland ;  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Val- 
ley j  Cleveland,  OolumbusL  Cincinnati,  and 
Indianopolis ;  Dayton  and  Michigan ;  Harrison 
Branch ;  Little  Miami ;  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
nati ;  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Terminating 
at  Covington  are  the  Kentncky  Centi-al,  and 
the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington  rail- 
roads. The  daily  arrivals  and  departures  on 
these  roads  are  124  passenger  and  160  frdght 
trains.  These  rwlroads  ent«r  four  depots,  all 
near  the  river,  one  in  the  eastern,  one  in  the 
central,  and  two  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  proper.  The  eastern  and  western  depots 
are  connected  by  a  track  through  the  city  for 
restricted  use  in  the  ti-ansfer  of  ft'eight  The 
Miami  canal  connects  with  Toledo  on  Lake 
Erie.  Telegraphic  communication  is  afforded 
by  the  Western  Union  company,  with  40  lines, 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  with  mx,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  with  two.  There  are 
eight  lines  of  river  packets  running  regular- 
ly between  Oincinnati  and  various  points  on 
the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
White,  and  Red  rivers.  There  are  14  lines  of 
omnibuses  and  stages  running  from  the  city  to 
distances  of  from  5  to  30  m.  into  the  country ; 
and  14  lines  of  street  railroad,  with  45  m.  of 
track,  traversing  the  city  in  various  directions. 
An  inclined  railway  for  passengers  by  a  plane 
about  800  ft,  in  length,  operated  by  steam, 
makes  an  ascent  of  275  ft.  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  northern  hills.  Three 
other  incline  railways,  to  ascend  the  hills  at 
other  points,  are  projected.  Besides  the  two 
bridges  above  mentioned,  there  is  communica- 
tion by  3  ferries  with  Kentucky. — The  central 
position  of  Cincinnati  in  relation  to  extensive 
producing  r^ons  and  to  leading  channels  of 
commerce,  by  water  and  hy  rail,  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial  centres 
of  the  west  The  commercial  growth  of  the 
city  is  exhibited  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  a^^regate  imports  and  exports  for  the 
years  ending  respectively  Aug.  31 ; 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers  and 
hai^'  plying  between  Cmomnati  and  otnor 
points  donng  the  years  specified    are  as  fol 
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About  three  fonrtha  of  the  transportBtion  of 
exports  from  OincirmalJ  is  by  railroads  and 
canals,  one  twelfth  by  river  up  the  Ohio,  and 
one  Msth  by  river  down  the  Ohio  and  Miaais- 
appi  and  on  their  tribntariea.  Boats  in  18T3 
averaged  330  tons  capacity,  against  250  tona 
in  1855.  Vessels  carrying  1,500  tons  ran  to 
this  port.  The  employment  of  tow  boats,  with 
barges  for  canytng  all  classes  of  merchandise, 
is  estenMve  and  daily  increasing.  Snch  a  boat 
of  350  tons  capacity  will  take  1,200  tons  of 
freight  in  barges  up  stream,  or  3,000  tons 
down.  The  completion  of  the  canal  around 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  enabling 
boats  300  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide  to  pass 
through  nearly  the  whole  year,  has  had  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  river  trade  of  Cincin- 
nati. Since  the  opening  of  this  great  work  in 
18T2,  large  iliaaiaappi  river  steamers  have 
been  enabled  to  come  np  to  the  city.  Boat- 
building constitutes  an  important  industry. 
In  18T2, 20  steamboats  and  bargea  of  7,T61  tons 


were  built,  and  in  18T1,  25  of  13,758  tons.  By 
the  act  of  congress,  July  li,  1870,  Cincinnati 
was  made  a  port  of  entry.  Direct  foreign  im- 
portations since  then  have  been,  in  import 
value,  as  follows:  1870,  $1,058,226;  1871, 
$1,326,868;  1872,  $1,468,984.  The  chief  ar- 
tides  of  import  are  tea,  coffee,  and  textile 
fabrics.  In  1871  Cincinnati  merchants  with- 
drew frpm  the  oripnal  port  of  enbr  $52,000,- 
000  worth  of  imported  goods. — TTie  central 
wtuation  of  the  city  with  reference  to  esten- 
sive  iron  and  coal  producing  regions  has  given 
it  great  advantages  as  a  mannfectnring  c«ntre. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mani " 
tnres  of  Cincinnati  in  1872  (to  Dec.  81),  < 
pared  with  I860: 
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There  were  8,971  establishments  in  1873,  oc- 
cupying $45,164,954  worth  of  real  estate,  and 
'  -  "  -  ""■.5,365,129  cash  capital.  The  lead- 
for  the  year  ending  Jan,  1,  1873, 
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Perhaps  the  most  prominent  industry  is  the 
slaughtering  of  swine  and  the  packing  of  porlt. 
Fonnerly  Cipeinnati  eiyoyed  a  sapremacy  in 
this  branch,  wliioh  is  now  held  hj  Chicago, 
1,225,236  swine  having  been  packed  in  Qm 
latter  city  in  1871-'2,  and  917,197  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  are  51  honaea  in  tlie  city 
that  cut  and  pack  pork,  besides  a  large  number 
which  purchase  green  moate  for  packing  or 
pack  elsewhere.  The  union  stock  yards,  in 
Spring  Grove  avenue  (neai-ly  completed),  oc- 
cupy 60  acres,  80  of  which  are  covered  with 
houses  and  pens.  The  regalar  packing  season 
estends  from  Wov.  I  to  March  !  ;  but  recently 
summer  packing  haa  been  carried  on  exten- 
sively. The  extent  of  this  industry  for  1870- 
'71  and  lS7l-'73  was  as  follows: 
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The  whole  nnmber  packed  between  March  1 
and  Nov.  1,  1871,  was  87,515,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  717,816  for  the  season  of  1873.  In 
1873  were  manufactured  from  the  product 
(other  than  provisions)  of  hogs  slaughtered 
fS,436,039  worth  of  candles,  soaps,  and  oils, 
$250,000  worth  of  bristles  and  curled  hair, 
about  $100,000  worth  of  grease  and  $135,000 
worth  of  artificial  guano;  total  $8,911,039. 
The  exports  of  the  product  of  the  hog  for  the 
year  ending  Aug.  81,  1873,  were:  pork  and 
bacon,  $13,981,151;  lard,  13,531,327;  lard 
oil,  $3,838,810;  candles,  $1,799,633 :  soap, 
$494,790;  total,  $31,645,717.  During  the  win- 
ter season  of  1873-'8  the  number  of  hogs 
packed  was  836,305;  cost,  $7,493,030;  total 
net  weight,  153,766,653  lbs;  yield  of  lard  and 
trimmings,  38,604,877  lbs.  The  manufacture 
of  iron  in  all  its  branches  has  grown  with  groat 
rapidity,  and  promises  to  take  the  leading  rank 
in  the  industrial  products  of  the  city.  The 
manufacture  of  furniture  is  also  increa^ng 
rapidly.  In  1873, 13,580,973  gallons  of  lager 
beer  were  made  from  1,309,349  bushels  of 
barley  and  091,335  lbs.  of  hops;  $4,500,000 
capita]  was  invested  in  this  business,  and  1,306 
hands  were  employed,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$1,200,000,  Large  shipments  of  this  beverage 
are  made  to  the  southern  states,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Mexico.  The  number  of  gallons  of 
liquor  distilled  in  1869  was  4,707,440 ;  in  1870, 
5,9fll,130;  in  18TI,  7,488,796.  The  number 
of  gallons  rectified  in  1869  was  9,949,633 ;  in 
1871,  13,333,634.  In  1873  there  were  7  state 
end  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $4,800,000 ;  15  private  banks,  with  $2,300,- 
000  capital ;  and  2  savings  banks  with  deposits 
of  $540,000  from  5,532  depositors.    There  were 
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companies,  with 
$S,000,OOOeapital,  and  $3,360,000  income  (1872) 
from  premiums;  two  life  insurance  companies, 
with  $200,000  capital,  and  $384,398  income 
from  premiums ;  one  mutual  health  insurance 
company,  with  $80,175  income  from  premiums, 
and  $16,480  losses  on  risks. — The  government 
of  Cincinnati  is  vested  in  a  mayor  elected  for 
two  years,  with  a  salary  of  $4,000,  a  board  of 
25  aldermen,  one  for  each  ward,  and  a  board 
of  50  couucilmen,  or  two  for  each  ward.  The 
board  of  education  consists  of  48  members, 
elected  by  the  people.  The  courts  are :  com- 
mon pleas,  of  5  judges ;  superior,  with  civil 
jurisdiction  in  city  cases,  of  3  judges;  pro- 
bate, of  1  judge;  police  court,  1  judge;  10 
ma^atrates'  courts;  and  a  district  court,  with 
a  state  supreme  judge.  The  United  States 
circuit  and  district  courts  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio  are  held  in  Cincinnati.  The  fire 
department  is  under  the  control  of  five  com- 
missioners, who  are  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
It  is  a  paid  department,  employing  158  men,  19 
steam  fire  engines,  1  band  engine,  1  hose  car- 
riage, 4  hook  and  ladder  carriages,  and  86  horses. 
There  are  328  miles  of  Are  alarm  telegraphic 
lines  and  170  signal  hoses.  The  police  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  mayor  and  4  commis- 
sioners, and  their  number  is  Umited  to  12  cap- 
tains, 20  other  officers,  and  300  patrolmen. 
The  dty  is  divided  into  10  police  districts, 
each  with  a  station  house.  In  1873,  13,500 
arrests  were  made.  The  police  telograpli  has 
30  m.  of  wire.  Water  is  obtained  from  the 
Ohio  river.  The  water  works,  in  East  Front 
street,  are  of  great  magnitude.    There  are  four 

Sowerftd  pumping  engines,  with  an  average 
aily  capacity  of  19,000,000  gallons.  The  reser- 
voir contains  4,500,000  gallons,  and  the  ave- 
rt^ diuly  consumption  of  the  city  is  about 
17,000,000.  Two  reservoirs,  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000,000  gallons  each,  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction in  Eden  park.  The  value  of  the  en- 
tire works  is  $4,347,557.  The  total  receipts 
in  1873  were  $610,961,  The  sewerage  of  the 
city  was  much  n^lected  until  about  1870.  In 
1873  about  30  m.  of  sewers  had  been  built, 
some  of  which  were  14  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
cost  of  the  city  government  in  1873  was 
$4,330,403.  Its  revenues  were  $4,976,544,  of 
which  $8,397,618  was  from  taxation.  The 
chief  expenditures  were;  for  schools,  $717,- 
969 ;  police,  $367,041 ;  redeeming  bonds,  $105,- 
760;  fire  department,  $287,343;  street  im- 
provements, $435,484.  The  bonded  debt, 
April  1, 1873,  was  $6,001,500,  The  tax  levy  for 
city  purposes  for  1869  was  $3  80  on  each  $100 
of  the  tax  duplicate,  producing  arevenuo  of  $3,- 
150,343 ;  1870,  rate  $3  394,  revenue  $3,359,768 ; 
1871,  rate  $1  68,  revenue  $3,030,100 ;  1873, 
rate  $1  51,  revenue  $2,643,772.  Property  in 
churehea,  &c.,  exempted  by  law  from  taxation, 
amounted  in  1872  to  $5,029,690,  and  the  value 
ofcityproperty  not  taxed  was  $15,337,194.  The 
ease  m  the  value  of  property,  the  rate  of 
and  the  amount  of  tax  revenue  (including 
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both  city  and  oouDty  taxes) 
Ibllowing  statement : 
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— The  charitable  institutioiiB  of  th.e  city  are 
numerous  and  very  efficient.  The  Cincinnati 
hospital,  occupying  the  square  bounded  by 
Twelfth  street,  Central  avenue,  Ann  and  Flum 
streets,  is  supported  by  tasation,  and  has  an 
unpaid  medical  staff  of  14,  6  resident  under- 
graduatca,  and  68  other  emploveea.  In  1873, 
8,720  patients  wore  treated,  of  whom  i67  paid 
for  treatment.  The  daily  average  of  patients 
was  249.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  |90,- 
114  20.  From  paying  patients  was  received 
$12,070.  TheGoodSaniaritBiihospita!,inLoel(e 
street  (capacity  260  patients),  and  St.  Mary's 
hospital  in  Betts  street,  are  private  institutions 
managed  by  Roman  Catholic  asters.  The  Jewish 
hospital,  in  Baum  street,  cost  $40,000,  and  ia 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  $8,000  annually  by  the 
Jewiali  hospital  association.  Longview  asylum 
for  the  insane  in  1873  had  818  patienta  nnder 
treatment,  with  a  daily  average  of  585,  all  of 
whom  except  14  were  treated  without  chaise. 
A  principal  and  two  assistant  physicians  and 
33  nurses  were  employed.  The  expenses  for 
the  year  were  $103,487.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
best  finished  and  best  appointed  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  Its  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
lawns,  walks,  and  parks,  with  greenhouses. 
There  are  no  bars  to  tlie  windows,  and  every- 
thing prison-Uke  is  avoided.  The  asylum  is 
supported  by  Hamilton  county,  which  is  set 
off  oy  the  state  as  a  district.  The  city  in- 
firmary in  1872  maintained  635  indoor  paupers, 
ataooEt  of  $35,197;  of  outdoor  poor  it  relieved 
8,674  with  provisions  and  5,246  with  coal,  and 
furnished  cofBns  and  interment  to  228,  at  a 
coat  of  $19,B23  39.  ITie  Cincinnati  orphan 
asylum,  maintained  by  private  charity,  with 
accommodations  for  300,  cared  for  102  chil- 
dren, the  German  Protestant  orphan  asylum 
for  108  children.  The  colored  people  sus- 
tain an  aaylum  with  40  oi'phans  at  Avondale, 
The  Eoman  Catholics  sustain  two  large  orphan 
asylums,  under  chai^  of  the  sisters  of  charity, 
and  a  protectory,  where  boys  are  taught  trades, 
nnder  the  Dominican  brothers.  The  widows' 
home,  Mount  Auburn,  receives  indigent  women 
not  under  60  years  old,  and  in  1878  had  46 
inmates;  it  has  property  worth  $66,000,  and 


$85,500  endowment  and  trust  funds.  The 
Protestant  home  of  the  friendless,  and  the  Eo- 
man Catholic  house  of  the  guai'diiftn  angel  and 
convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  are  female 
guardian  societies,  and,  except  the  last-named, 
afford  temporary  protection.  In  1872  the 
home  of  the  friendlesa  received  498  inmates, 
57  being  infants.  The  house  of  the  guardian 
angel  is  a  branch  of  the  convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd ;  it  boai-ds  about  60  girls,  and  teaches 
them  ti'ades.  Both  are  nnder  the  charge  of 
sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  children's 
home  in  1872  eared  for  274  neglected  children. 
The  house  of  refuge  in  Mill  creek  Talley,  for 
children  under  16  convicted  of  minor  offences, 
in  1873  had  328  inmatea;  it  is  supported  by 
the  city,  and  managed  by  a  board  of  directors, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  aboat  $60,000.  The  city 
worklionee  receives  adult  criminals  convicted 
of  minor  offences.  It  is  managed  by  an  unpaid 
board  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council.  In 
1872, 4,011  prisonei's  were  committed,  of  whom 
all  bnt  317  were  discharged ;  the  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  per  day  was  801 ;  the  expen- 
ses were  $65,782  :  the  services  of  prisoners  let 
to  contractors  yielded$ll,118  50.  Secret  and 
mutual  benevolent  societies  are  very  numerous, 
especially  among  the  German  population.  The 
public  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  50  members,  elected  two  from  each  ward 
in  alternate  years,  and  comprise  25  district, 
4  intermediate,  and  2  high  schools,  be^dea  a 
normal  school  for  females,  and  evening  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  branches,  German, 
music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics  are  taught  in 
the  day  schools.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1872,  of  the  120,578  persons  between  5  and 
21  years  of  age,  27,617  were  re^atered  in  the 
public  schools;  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  20,048.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
was  610,  of  whom  406  were  females.  In  the 
10  night  schools  there  were  55  teachers  and 
3,953  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  1,410.  The  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873, 
amounted  to  $746,027,  including  $421,241  for 
teachers'  wages,  and  $39,467  for  night  schools. 
From  an  average  daily  attendance  of  18,978 
for  that  year,  11,378  were  studying  German. 
Tlie  two  bigli  sdiools,  known  as  the  Wood- 
ward and  the  Hughes  high  schools,  have  a 
wide  reputation  for  efficiency  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  instruction ;  in  1873  they  had  23  teach- 
ers and  805  pupils.  The  tax  for  schools  in  1873 
was  3'75  mills  city  and  1  mill  state  levy.  Of 
the  $181,000  raised  by  the  state  levy,  the  city 
received  $169,000,  or  $13,000  less  than  it  paid. 
There  are  106  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  16,165  pnpila. 
The  establishment  of  a  free  university,  to  afford 
liberal  and  technical  training,  is  in  progress, 
through  the  bequest  of  Charles  McMicken,  es- 
timated at  from  $500,000  to  $760,000.  A  board 
of  18  trustees  has  been  oi^anized,  under  whose 
anspicea  the  McMicken  school  of  dedgn  was 
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opened  in  1809,  and  in  1873  had  5  instructors 
and  300  pupils.  The  telescope  and  property 
of  the  Cincinnati  observatory,  on  Mount  Adams, 
had  been  tranaferred  to  the  university,  and  a 
site  of  four  acres  for  a  new  observatory  has 
been  donated  at  Mount  Lookout,  near  Linwood, 
8  m.  fi-om  the  city.  The  Cincinnati  Wealejaii 
college  for  females,  established  in  1842,  has 
preparatory,  academic,  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments, and  a  department  of  mnaio  and  of  art. 
In  1873  there  were  17  instrnctors,  of  whom  11 
were  females,  and  200  pnpils.  St.  Xavier  col- 
lege, condncted  by  Jesuits,  in  1873  had  317 
pupils,  of  whom  145  were  in  the  academic  de- 
partment, 6S  in  the  collegiate,  69  in  the  com- 
mercial, and  34  in  the  preparatory ;  18  instruc- 
tors, and  a  library  of  13,000  volumes.  The 
college  possesses  valuable  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  a  mnsenm,  and  a  large 
mmeralogical  and  geological  collection.  The 
Ohickering  classical  and  scientific  institute,  in 
George  street,  between  Smith  and  John,  one 
of  the  largest  private  schools  for  boys  in  the 
west,  has  a  classical  and  a  scientiflc  course, 
each  of  five  years,  with  14  instructors  and  301 
pupils.  Idme  theolc^cal  seminary  (Presbyte- 
rian), occupying  a  site  of  seven  acres  on  Wahiut 
Hills,  was  organized  in  1829,  and  had  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $300,000,  and  ft  bhrary  of  12,000 
volumes.  In  1873  there  were  5  professors  and 
38  students  in  the  three  daasea.  The  med- 
ical college  of  Ohio,  founded  m  1819,  in  1873 
had  10  instructors,  226  pupils,  and  nearly  3,000 
alumni.  Cincinnati  cohege  has  been  suspend- 
ed since  1845,  excepting  its  law  school,  which, 
with  5  professors,  graduates  about  80  students 
annually.  Chief  among  other  institutjous  are 
the  theological  semimiry  of  Mount  St,  Mary's 
of  the  West  (Roman  Catholic),  Mount  Auburn, 
yonng  ladies'  institute,  Cincinnati  college  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  Ohio  coUege  of  dental 
sultry,  Edeetie  medical  institute,  Miami  med- 
ical college,  organized  in  1852,  and  Pulte  med- 
ical college  (homceopnthic),  founded  in  1872. 
There  are  four  commercial  colleges  and  two 
conscTTatories  of  muae.  Cincinnati  has  II 
public  libraries,  the  most  important  of  which 
13  the  so-called  public  library,  occupying  an 
imposing  structure  in  Vine  street.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  seven  managers,  cho- 
sen by  the  board  of  education,  and  is  main- 
tained by  taxation  for  the  free  use  of  all  citi- 
zens. Tie  total  number  of  volnmes  June  30, 
1873,  was  S9,695,  the  increase  during  tlie  pre- 
vious year  having  been  10,059 ;  336,487  vol- 
umes were  taken  ont  by  19,636  persons;  ave- 
rage daily  circulation,  765.  Two  large  reading 
rooms  on  the  lower  fioor  are  open  K  hours 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  are  suppUed  with 
810  periodicals,  including  188  American,  96 
Enghsh,  60  Gei-man,  12  French,  3  Dutch,  and 
1  Weldi.  The  reading  room,  in  the  third 
story,  is  supplied  with  43  medical  periodicals, 
and  files  of  37  current  religious  newspapers; 
making,  with  duplicates,  the  total  number  of 
periodloala  received  404,  beades  37  newspapers. 
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The  reading  rooms  were  first  opened  on  Sun- 
day fi'om  8  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  March  13,  1871. 
Tiie  number  of  Sunday  issues  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1873,  was  19,917.  The  yonng 
men's  mercantile  Ubrary  association,  founded 
in  1835,  in  1873  had  34,363  volumes  and  3,833 
members.  The  increase  for  tJie  year  was  1,382 
volnmes  and  95  active  members.  The  total 
circulation  of  books  was  59,034.  In  the  read- 
ing room  may  be  found  364  magazines  and 
newspapers,  of  which  45  magazines  and  30 
newspapers  are  foreign.  The  Ubrary  is  open 
on  Sunday,  The  law  library,  founded  in  1847, 
contains  7,600  volumes.  The  mechanics'  in- 
stitute library  lias  6,600  volumes,  and  a  reading 
room.  The  Ohio  philosophical  and  historical 
society  has  a  library  of  4,500  bound  volumes, 
and  12,000  pamphlets  and  unbound  volumes. 
There  are  six  large  musical  associations,  seven 
dramatic  and  reading  clubs,  and  one  literary 
club.  The  natural  history  society,  recently  or- 
ganized, has  a  fine  cabinet,  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
library  and  a  building  fund.  The  historical  and 
philosophical  society,  organized  Dec.  31,  1881, 
has  apartments  in  College  building.  Its  object 
is  to  collect  and  preserve  materials  for  Ameri- 
can history,  and  it  has  87  memtera.  The 
chamber  of  commerce,  merchants'  exchange, 
an  influential  and  powerful  commercial  or- 
ganization, of  1,200  members,  meets  daily ;  the 
board  of  trade,  850  members,  composed  of  man- 
nf^turers ;  the  mechanics'  institute,  composed 
largely  of  machinists,  and  the  pork  packers' 
association,  are  important  organizations.  Be- 
sides these,  nearly  every  considerable  branch 
of  business  has  its  own  organization.  Under 
the  management  of  a  board  appointed  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  board  of  trade,  and 
mechanics'  institute,  three  succesMve  industrial 
expositions  have  been  held  yearly,  the  last  in 
September,  1878.  The  buildings  cover  3*  acres 
of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  have  7 
acres  of  space  for  exhibiting.  The  young_  men's 
Christian  association  occupies  a  building  in 
Vine  street,  contiuning  free  reading,  conversa- 
tion, and  amusement  rooms.  Daily  relipous 
services  are  held  here,  and  free  lectures  and 
concerts  are  pven.  Here  also  are  a  free  em- 
ployment agency,  and  a  boardmg-house  direc- 
tory. In  1872  the  total  attendance  was  66,589. 
The  chief  places  of  public  amusement  are 
Pike's  opera  house,  Mozart  hall,  Eobinson's 
opera  house,  Hopkins  mu^o  hall,  National 
theatre,  and  Wood's  theatre.  There  were  75 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1873,  as  follows :  9  daily,  of  which 
3  were  in  German ;  1  semi-weekly';  42  weekly, 
including  4  German ;  31  monthly,  including  1 
German,  and  1  quarterly.  There  are  160  ehureh 
edifices  in  the  city,  distributed  as  follows : 
Baptist,  14;  Christian,  3;  Congregational,  4; 
Disciples  of  Christ,  4;  Friends,  3;  German 
Evangelicd  Union,  4;  German  Reformed,  3; 
Independent  Methodist,  I ;  Hebrew,  5 ;  Lu- 
theran, 4;  Methodist  Episcopal,  26;  Metho- 
dist Protestant,  8  ;  Calvinistio  Methodist,  1 ; 
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AMcan  Methodist,  1 ;  New  Jorusalem,  1 ; 
Presbyterian,  16  ;  tTnited  Presbj^rian,  8 ;  Ee- 
formed  Presbyterian,  3 ;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
11 ;  Roman  Catholic,  82,  Eind  12  chapels^  Uni- 
ted Brethren  in  Christ,  8 ;  TJniversalist,  1 ; 
Unitarian,  3;  Union  Betiiel,  1. ^Cincinnati 
was  first  settled  in  1788,  by  emigrants  from 
New  Jersey,  on  land  purchased  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  govei-nment  by  John  Gleves  Symmes. 
Fort  Wasbingtoa  was  soon  btiilt  on  tiie  crest 
of  the  second  plateau,  between  the  present 
Lawrence  and  Ladlow,  and  Pearl  and  Fourth 
streets.  The  village  was  laid  out  eariy  in  1789 
by  Ool.  Israel  Ludlow,  and  was  mwnly  built 
below  the  fort,  on  the  rirer  bank.    For  many 

fears  it  was  composed  of  frame  and  log  houses, 
t  is  said  that  the  name  was  snggeeted  by  Gen. 
St.  Clair,  in  honor  of  the  Cincinnati  society 
of  officers  of  the  revolutionan'  war,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  In  1^90  Hamilton  eonnty 
was  organized  by  Gen.  St.  Clair,  with  Cincin- 
nati as  the  oonnty  seat.  After  the  victory 
over  the  Indiana  by  Gen.  "Wayne,  at  the  battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers,  in  1796,  wJiieh  gave  peace 
to  the  Uiami  country,  immigration  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  growth  of  the  village  was 
steady.  Emigrants  descended  the  Ohio  river 
from  Fort  Duqnesne  (now  Pittabni^h)  in  ilift 
boats  or  arks,  the  journey  being  attended  with 
great  peril  from  hostile  Indians  on  either  shore. 
In  1T94  a  line  of  two  keel  boats  pushed  by 
poles,  with  bullet-proof  covers  and  port  holes, 
provided  with  cannon  and  emaD  arms,  was  es 
tablished  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh, 
making  the  trip  once  in  four  weeks.  The  keel 
boat  was  the  best  and  most  comfortable  boit 
for  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  and  this  and  the 
flat  boat  were  the  sole  means  of  conveyance  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  In 
1811  the  first  steamboat  was  launched  in  the 
west,  and  in  1816  the  first  steamboat  was  budt 
in  Cincinnati.  The  steamboat  chai^d  the 
whole  kind  and  character  of  navigation  on  the 
Ohio.  Cinchinati  at  once  began  to  bnild  steam 
boats,  and  to  trade  with  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1814,  and  became  the  laart  ci  i 
vast  commerce,  and  the  point  for  the  receipt, 
distribution,  and  transshipment  of  the  immense 
surplus  products  of  the  great  rCfpon  to  v,  hicb 
she  was  a  centre.  Since  1816  the  building  ol 
rirer  boats  has  been  extensively  carried  on 
During  the  25  years  ending  with  December, 
1873,  655  steamboats  and  barges  were  built, 
with  an  af^fegate  burden  of  223,477  tons. 
The  Miami  canal  was  built  in  1830,  and  in  1840 
the  Little  Miami  railroad  was  constructed.  In 
Sejitember,  1862,  raariial  law  was  for  a  brief 
period  declared  in  the  city,  when  an  attack  bjy 
confederate  troops  was  espected.  The  terri- 
torial extent  of  the  eity,  which  was  former- 
ly abont  7  sq.  m.,  has  been  recently  much 
increased  by  the  following  annexations ;  Feb. 
24,  1870,  Storrs  township,  3  sq.  m. ;  Mount 
Auburn  and  OorryviUe,  1  sq.  m. ;  and  Walnnt 
Hills,  I  sq.  m. ;  May  9,  lick  Run  and  Camp 


WasIMngton,  5  sq,  m. ;  Pendleton  and  Spencer 
township,  2i  sq.  m. ;  Feb.  1,  1878,  Coinmbia 
village  1  sq.  m. ;  March  18,  1873,  Oummins- 
ville,  aj  sq,  m. ;  March  28,  Woodbum,  1  sq.  m. 
CINCINNATI,  Swiety  of  the,  an  association 
fonnded  by  tlie  officers  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary army  after  the  peace  of  1783.  Its 
oljject  was  to  commemorate  the  success  of  the 
revolution,  and  to  perpetuate  sentiments  of 
patriotism,  benevolence,  and  brotherly  love, 
and  the  memory  of  hardships  experienced  in 
common.  The  original  draft  of  its  constitution 
was  made  by  Gen.  Knox,  and  is  still  estant. 
The  meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  soci- 
ety, held  at  the  quartere  of  Baron  Steuben  in 
New  York,  on  the  Hudson  river,  was  com- 
posed of  the  general  officers  in  cnmp  and  regi- 
mental delegates  from  the  respective  lines,  the 
baron  presiding  as  senior  officer.  Appropriate 
badges  and  ornaments  were  devised,  including 
the  eagle  nnd  uniting  the  colore  bine  and 
white  in  compliment  to  the  combined  arms 
through  whicn  the  revolution  had  been 
achieved.  The  honors  of  life  membership  were 
conferred  upon  a  number  of  French  officers. 
A  fund  was  formed  by  the  contribution  of 
one  month's  pay  for  the  relief  of  members'in 
needy  circmnstances.  The  constitution  adopt- 
ed in  1783  declared  that  the  "officers  of  the 
American  army"  associated  "themselves  into 
one  society  of  friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they 
shall  endure,  or  any 
of  their  eldest  male 
postenty ,  and  in 
failure  thereof,  the 
collatenl  branches 
who  mav  be  judged 
n  ortbv  ot  becoming 
It'*  bilpportere  and 
members '  Jealousy 
arose  against  the  so- 
ciet) ,  which  was  sup- 
posed thus  to  be  es- 
tablishing a  military 
order,  with  the  ab- 
solute right  of  inher- 
itmce  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  laws  of  pri- 
mogenitnre.  At  the 
hist  general  meeting 
ot  the  society,  held 
m  Phdadeiphia  in 
BjJu^  if  th  '>o  L  ij  I  Ike  Mav  1784,  a  propo- 
Oucimiiti,  sition  was  made  to 

amend  the  constitution,  abolishing  all  suc- 
cesrinn  of  membership,  and  confining  tlie  so- 
ciety to  those  who  nad  served  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  The  amendments  then 
proposed  were  submitted  to  the  several  state 
societies,  but  failed  to  receive  their  assent,  and 
the  constitution  as  oripnally  adopted  remains 
in  force.  The  right  of  succession  is  not 
absolute,  but  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
society  that  the  son,  or  next  in  order  of  de- 
scent to  a  deceased  member,  is  "  worthy  of  be- 
coming a  supporter  and  member;"  so  ^at  the 
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law  of  inheritance  eonfera  only  the  right  to  be 
voted  for,  and  the  society  admits  or  decUnes  to 
admit  according  to  its  estimat*  of  the  character 
of  the  eldest  male  descendant.  If  he  be  deem- 
ed not  worthy,  the  right  is  held  in  aheyanoe. 
The  impresMon  prevailed  in  the  public  at  large 
that  the  germ  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  was 
concealed  within  the  society,  and  in  some  of 
the  states  charters  were  for  that  reason  refused 
ta  the  branch  societies.  At  the  second  general 
meeting,  held  in  1T87,  Washington  waa  elected 
president-general,  and  was  reelected  trlenni- 
ally  during  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Hamilton  and  the  Pinckneys,  and  the  society 
'  I  all  its  vigor  dnrii^  the  visit  to  the 


cieties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  had 
acts  of  incorporation.  The  Connecticnt  soci- 
ety was  dissolved  in  1804,  after  apatriotic  val- 
edictory by  Col.  Humphreys.  The  Delaware 
society  was  dissolved  about  the  same  time,  the 
more  attached  of  the  members  carryii^  their 
share  of  the  funds  into  the  Pennsylvania  sod- 
ety.  The  New  Hampshire,  Bhode  Island,  and 
Virginia  societies  continued  to  exist  nearly 
as  long,  the  first,  upon  its  discontinuance, 
depositing  its  records  in  the  state  historical 
society,  and  the  last  named  appropriating  its 
funds  toward  the  endowment  of  Washington 
college.  The  Georgia  society  also  was  discon- 
tinued, bequeathing  its  fiinds  to  the  parent 
society.  Robert  Burnet  of  New  York,  who 
died  in  1854,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
original  members  of  the  association.  It  has 
at  present  sis  state  branches,  which  hold  an- 
nual meetings  on  the  4th  of  July,  viz.,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  New  York,  Sew  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina.  The  gen- 
era! society  meets  triennially,  and  its  conven- 
tions have  been  held  successively  at  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohju-Ieston,  Tren- 
ton, and  Boston.  Among  the  earlier  honorary 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania  were 
Boi^amin  Franklin,  Sliarp  Delany,  and  Robert 
Morris;  among  those  of  New  Jersey  were 
Elias  Boudinot,  William  Livingston,  and  Fred- 
eriok  Frelinghnysen;  among  those  in  New 
"York  were  Chancellor  Livingston,  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  Eufos  King,  Stephen  Yea  Rensselaer, 
the  naval  commanders  Bainhrtdge,  Biddle, 
Stewart,  HuU,  and  Perry,  and  Generals  Jack- 
son, Soott,  Brown,  Cad  wallader,  Taylor,  Worth, 
Wool,  Grant,  and  others.  The  best  accounts 
of  the  society  are  in  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view "  for  October,  1853,  and  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, "  vol. 
CINCIKNATlrS,  Lncias  Qalnttie,  a  Roman  se 
tor,  bom  abont  B19  B.  0,,  died  after  439.  He 
was  a  rich  patrician,  and  was  occnpied  with 
the  cultivation  of  his  estates  at  the  time  when 
Terentilus  Arsa  commenced  his  demands  for 
the  enactment  of  written  laws  which  should 
be  binding  upon  tlie  patricians  and  plebeians 
alike  (463).  These  demands  gave  rise  to  great 
disturbances,  and  Cteso,  son  of  Oincinnatus, 


took  an  active  part  in  them  on  the  wde  of  the 
patricians.  One  Marcus  Volsoins,  a  plebeian, 
testified  that  Omso  knocked  down  his  brother 
while  he  was  feeble  from  sieknes^  and  injured 
him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  died.  Upon  this 
evidence  Cteso  was  convicted,  and  according 
to  Livy  Cincinnatus  was  compelled  to  pay 
such  a  heavy  fine  on  his  acconnt  that  he  was 
rained.  The  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
Terentilian  law  was  kept  np  by  the  patricians, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  Herdoniua  (480)  took 
possession  of  the  capitol  with  a  band  of  out- 
laws and  slaves.  The  citizens  attempted  to 
recover  possession  of  it,  and  in  the  conflict  that 
resulted  the  consul,  Pnblius  Valerius  Publicola, 
and  Cteso  were  killed.  Cincinnatus  was  ap- 
pointed consul  in  the  place  of  Publicola.  He 
was  embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  op- 

!osed  with  great  violence  the  enactment  of  the 
erentilian  law.  When  his  consulship  espii-ed 
he  retired  to  a  small  estate  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  belonged  to  him,  and  devoted  himself 
to  its  cultivation.  In  4B9,  the  patricians  then 
being  in  Ujc  ascendancy,  Marcus  Volscins  was 
accused  of  having  borne  false  witness  upon  the 
trial  of  Oieso.  In  458  the  ^Equi  andVolsci 
resumed  war  against  the  Romans.  Lucius 
Minnoius,  the  Roman  consul,  witi  all  his 
army,  was  shut  np  in  a  defile  and  hemmed  in 
by  the  enemy  on  all  sides.  Five  horsemen 
broke  through,  and  brought  news  of  what  had 
happened  to  Rome.  It  wtis  resolved  that  Cin- 
cinnatus should  be  created  dictator.  Messen- 
gers were  sent  by  the  senate  to  inform  him  of 
his  appointment.  They  found  him  at  work  in 
his  field,  clad  in  his  tunic.  He  called  his  wife, 
Raciha,  and  hade  her  brii^  him  his  toga,  in 
oi-der  that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  the 
senate  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
He  accepted  the  office,  and  made  Lucius  Tar- 
qnitiua,  a  patrician,  master  of  the  horse.  Ho 
raised  an  army  by  making  a  general  levy  of  all 
the  citizens,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
consul.  He  surrounded  the  enemy  in  turn,  so 
that  they  were  in  a  ring  between  the  consul's 
army  and  his  owti,  and  were  compelled  to  oa- 
pitnlate.  In  this  manner  Cincinnatus  saved 
the  state  within  24  hours.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count ^ven  by  Livy ;  but  Niebuhr  and  other 
modern  historians  have  shown  that  the  legend 
is  dMtitute  of  truth.  While  Cincinnatus  was 
dictator,  the  trial  of  Marcus  Volsoins  for  bear- 
ing false  witness  came  on  for  hearing  at  the 
comitia,  and  Cincinnatus  presided  over  it. 
Marcus  Volscius  was  compelled  to  go  into 
exUe.  In4S0  L.  Minucius  Augnrinus,  pri^/ectos 
annonfs,  chargedSpnriusMsbus,  a  rich  plebeian 
knight,  with  seeing  to  make  hims^f  king. 
Thereupon  Cincinnatus,  then  80  years  of  age, 
was  again  appointed  dictator.  Cains  Aiala 
was  appointed  master  of  the  horse.  The  capi- 
tol and  other  strong  places  were  garrisoned  by 
the  patricians,  Ahala  sent  an  officer  to  bring 
Mielius  before  the  dictator,  but  Malius  kept 
the  officer  at  bay  with  a  butcher's  knife,  and 
I  took  refuge  in  the  crowd.    Ahala,  at  the  head 
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of  a  band  of  patrioiana,  rnshed  into  tie  crowd 
and  killed  hiai.  Though  the  dictator  himself 
had  not  power  to  put  Mgetius  to  death,  but 
only  to  bring  him  before  the  eomitia  eentv,- 
riata  for  trid,  Cincinnatns  and  all  the  patri- 
cians approved  of  the  act.  Ahala  was  now- 
ever  afterward  brought  to  trial,  and  only 
escaped  condemnation  by  voluntary  esile.  At 
the  end  of  21  days  Cineinnatns  retired  from 
the  dietatorahip  and  returned  to  his  farm. 

GINEIS,  a  TheHsdian,  the  minister  of  Pyr- 
rhuB,  king  of  Epirua.  He  possessed  great  ora- 
torical powers,  and  Pyrrhus  said  that  his  elo- 
quence had  won  him  more  cities  than  hia  own 
arms.  The  most  remarkable  episode  of  his 
life  was  his  being  despatched  by  Pyrrhus  to 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Heradea  (280  B.  C), 
to  offer  the  Romans  peace.  His  wonderful 
memory  enabled  him  to  address  all  the  Roman 
senators  by  name;  and  although  the  terms 
which  he  offered  were  hard,  his  persuasive 

EDwer  was  bo  great  that  he  wonid  perhaps 
are  suooeeded  nad  he  not  been  defeated  by 
the  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Claudius  tiie 
Bhnd.  On  hia  return  he  told  Pyrrhus  that 
the  eity  of  Borne  was  like  a  temple,  the  Roman 
senate  an  assembly  of  kings,  and  that  to  fight 
with  the  Roman  people  was  to  flght  with  the 
Hydra.  In  2TS  he  was  again  sent  to  Rome 
with  an  offer  of  more  favorable  terms,  and  was 
successful.  Ke  then  went  as  ambassador  to 
Sicily,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  there. 

CineiLESE  LAKCriGE  (more  correctly  Sin- 
halese)^ a  language  spoken  in  the  interior  of 
Ceylon  and  on  its  southern  coast.  The  name 
is  derived  from  Sinhahahu  (lion-son)  a  kii^  of 
Ladha  on  the  Ganges,  whose  son  Vijaya  (Vic- 
tory) founded  the  kingdom  of  Ceylon  in  the 
fith  century  B.  C.  This  was  called  Sinhadvipa 
(lion  isle),  and  by  the  Chinese  Sze-tse-kwS 
(lion  kingdom).  The  langnage  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  ahoripnal  EIn  by  tiiie  Sanskrit,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  Malay,  and  has  many  dialects. 
The  langnage  of  religion  and  of  learning  is  the 
Pali.  Deveni  Paetissa,  the  ninth  king,  becom- 
ing a  Buddhist,  introduced  writing  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  4th  centnry  B.  C.,  and  Pali 
books  were  brought  in  under  Manamr^a,  the 
fifth  king  of  the  Sflryya-vansa  (Sun  dynasty, 
5th  centnry  A.  D.),  or  earUer.  The  Cingalese 
has  degenerated  so  much  that  there  is  now  a 
material  difference  between  the  vernacular  and 
the  written  language.  The  latter  is  copious, 
has  a  regular  grammar,  and  is  capable  of  ele- 
gant style,  although  its  pundits  dis^ee  in  or- 
th<^raphy.  The  graphic  system  of  the  Cin- 
galese IS  the  Devanapiti,  hut  the  figures  of  the 
letters  are  serpentine  and  slender,  reaemhling 
the  Pali.  The  50  letters  (8  vowels,  8  diph- 
thongs, and  34  consonants)  represent  only  80 
sounds  (7  vowels  and  38  consonants),  because 
some  only  occur  in  Sanskrit  words,  and  some 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  ear.  Our  tran- 
scription is  Italian  as  to  vowels,  and  English 
as  to  consonants,  excepting  g,  which  is  al- 
ways hard,— There  are  three  genders:  mascn- 
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line  nouns  end  mostly  in  a,  plural  o,  an,  am ; 
feminine  in  i,  plural  u,  taru;  neuter  in  a.  w, 
plural  adding  val  or  dropping  the  final  syllable 
(thus :  wuvaraval,  cities ;  MdUf  swords,  from 
iaduva).  The  principal  masciuine  and  femi- 
nine case  endings  are :  genitive,  pg,  me ;  dative, 
to,  da;  accusative,  *«,■  ablative,  gen,  nen ; 
there  is  no  gl,  gen  in  the  plural,  but  only  the 
other  tenninaljons.  Nenter  endings  of  both 
numbers  are ;  i,  ata,  a«a,  and  en,  of  the  above 
named  four  cases  respectively.  Examples : 
manuapapa,  homo;  gS,m,  mulier;  oluva,  ca- 
put; genitive,  maniispaydgi,  hoTmnia;  gimige, 
fiiulieris;  olweaS,  eapitia;  dative,  mawu«pa- 
ydta,  homini,  &c. ;  accusative,  g&ni^a,  mulie- 
■rem,  &c. ;  ablative,  olwcen,  ca^Ue,  &o.,  as  above 
detailed;  plural,  ma/mi^ayo,  hominet;  guniu, 
muUerea;  olu,  capita;  mannapayimte,  homi- 
ntitn,  &o.,  respectively,  as  pointed  out.  A^ec- 
tives  are  indeclinable  and  precede  the  substan- 
tives; thus;  sonda pirimiyd,  iottvs  f>ir.  Com- 
parative particles  are:  hohoma,  much;  iiada, 
more;  ati,  most;  thus;  mda  naraia,  worse; 
atitutfu,  wisest ;  garirayatavaddtonda  prdna-^ 
ya  (body-than  more-good  soul),  corpcre  melior 
am.ima  («»(),  Numerals :  ekay,  1 ;  dekay,  2 ; 
tunay,  8 ;  hafary,  4 ;  payhay,  S ;  hayo/y,  9 ; 
hatay,  Y;  atwy,  8;  neoayay,  9;  dahayay,  10; 
■viaiay,  20;  tihay,  30,  &c.;  siapay,  100;  dahay, 
1,000.  Ordinals:  palamu-veni,  1st;  de-xeni, 
2d ;  tun-veni,  8d,  &c.,  suffixing  veni  to  the  car- 
dinals, with  some  alterations.  Prononns  per- 
sonal; mama,  ego;  mange,  mei;  mata,  mlhi; 
mdua,  me;  mangen,  a  me;  api,  not;  apage, 
noatri;  apata,  noiis;  apa/ea,  no»;  apagen, 
nobis.  There  are  14  terms  in  addressing  the 
second  person,  regulated  by  the  rank  both  of 
the  speaker  and  of  the  person  addressed,  ac- 
cording to  strictest  etiquette ;  for  instance,  a 
person  of  the  lowest  caste  is  to,  maso.,  fi,  fern, 
(thou,  you);  a  son  or  pupil  is  umba;  an  eqnal 
te  taviiunnuhv~,  and  somewhat  respecttully  ta 
miinse  ;  a  superior  is  tamvnuahaniS ;  the  high 
est  person  is  addressed  by  etanaeahajtae ,  with 
other  varieties,  all  equivalent  to  thou  and  yon, 
but  modified  by  case  and  number.  The  third 
person  is  spoken  of  or  pointed  out  with  few  er 
variations.  The  verbs  are  very  peculiar ,  those 
of  the  Elu  being  radical  and  simple,  bnt  those 
derived  from  Sanskrit  being  nouns  verbified 
by  cert^  auxiliaries.  Prepositions  and  post 
positions,  coifjnnctions  and  adverbs  are  numer- 
ous. Nouns  and  infiniiiTes  <d  verbs  are  often 
joined,  both  receiving  a  final  t,  thus  gandat, 
aendat,  in  order  to  take  and  to  give,  or  ^t 
after  consonants,  thus:  naehwaamahit  InyS 
valut,  to  become  and  to  act. — The  Cingalese 
literature,  being  chiefly  Buddhistic,  has  suf 
fered  very  much  from  the  intoleranie  of  tlie 
Brahmans,  who  speak  Tamulic  and  are  Mi\\ 
bars.  Xing  Parakramabahu  restored  the  sa 
cred  boots  in  1195,  partly  by  the  memory  of 
priests,  partly  by  new  composition.  Besides 
their  own  books,  they  also  translated  some  sci- 
entific Sanskrit  Brahmanic  works,  which  they 
call  Sanna.    There  are  also  versions  into  Elu 
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from  the  Pali,  for  iiiBtance  the  Eiu,  Atumvas, 
or  comments  on  Buddha's  life  and  doctriuea. 
The  Sana  are  sermons  of  Buddha.  There  are 
very  many  hooks  on  botanical  medicine,  many 
on  astjonomy,  some  of  a  rhetorical  and  poeti- 
cal character,  a  few  historical  and  lexicolo^cal. 
The  Ss^ali  (rdjd,  ting,  and  anati,  line),  a 
history  of  the  kings  of  Oeylon,  translated  by 
Albert  Johnston,  JoinviUe,  Davis,  and  Mahony, 
and  the  Amaracda^  (amam,  immortal,  and 
Idiha,  issue,  bud,  &c.),  or  in  Cingalese  Amara- 
einha  (the  author's  name),  a  dictionary,  with 
a  copious  Cingalese  commentary,  are  SMiskrit 
works.  See  also  Singaahcke  Taal  Konat 
(Grammar),  by  J.  Rnell_,  Amsterdam,  1708);  a 
short  grammar  by  David  Wilkins  (in  the  pre- 
face to  Ohamberlayne),  who  ohtMned  the  pro- 
nnnciation  from  Heter  Oroenenbn:^;  "  Diction- 
ary of  English-Cingalese  and  Oingaleae-Eng- 
liah,"  by  the  Eev.  B.  Clough  (2  vols,,  Colombo, 
1821-'80) ;  Mahavama,  an  epos  in  Pali,  trans- 
lated by  Tumour ;  Emd  mr  le  PaU,  la  langue 
aacree  de  la  preaqii'ile  du  Gfange,  by  E.  Bnmonf 
and  Christian  Lassen  (Paris,  1826). 

CII!Nl,Lndis  ComelluB,  aBoman  consul,  killed 
at  Brunduaum  in  84  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of 
Lucius  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul  in  127. 
Although  ft  patrician  by  birth,  ho  belonged  to 
the  party  of  itarius  and  the  plebeians.  When 
the  election  for  consuls  came  on  at  Rome  in 
88,  the  power  of  Sulla  waain  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  favored  the  election  of  Nonius  and  Ser- 
viuB  Sulpicins.  The  people  nevertheless  elect- 
ed Cinna  and  Cneiua  Octavius.  One  of  Cin- 
na's  first  acts  after  entering  into  office  was  to 
induce  the  tribune  M.  Virgilius  to  prefer  charges 
against  Sulla.  But  SuUa  disregarded  them, 
and  went  on  with  his  preparations  for  the 
Mithridatic  war.  Before  setting  out  for  it  he 
obtained  from  Cinna  a  promise  that  he  wonld 
not  during  his  absence  attempt  any  change  in 
the  constitution.  Bo  sooner  had  Sulla  depart- 
ed, however,  than  Oinna  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  the  Sulpioian  law  for  the  incor- 
poration among  the  35  tribes  of  those  of  the 
allies  who  had  been  made  Roman  citizens. 
This  was  a  measure  which  if  adopted  wonld 
have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  plebeians. 
The  consuls  resorted  to  force  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  through ;  but  they  were  resisted 
by  Octavius,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  in  the 
forum  they  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
the  city.  The  senate  passed  a  decree  depri- 
ving Cinna  of  his  citizenship  and  of  his  office 
as  consul.  Cinna  appealed  to  the  new  citizens 
of  Italy,  and  organized  an  army.  Marins  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  what  had  taken  place  imd 
returned  from  Africa.    Cinna  and  Marins  to- 

f  ether  prosecuted  the  war  with  great  energy, 
be  corn  ships  were  captured  and  tlio  supplies 
of  food  destiued  for  Rome  were  cut  off.  The 
senate  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Cinna  and  Marius,  invitii^  them  into 
Eome.  Cinna  received  the  deputation  with 
courtesy,  sitting  in  his  chair  of  office,  Marius 
'     "  ;  by  in  ominous  aHence.     They  after- 
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ward  entered  the  city  with  their  guards.  Mari- 
ns showed  much  greater  resentment  than  Oin- 
na. His  guards  killed  every  one  they  met 
whom  Marius  did  not  salute.  Great  numbers 
of  the  patricians  were  slain.  Marius  and  Cin- 
na proclaimed  themselves  consuls  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  86.  Eighteen  days  after  the 
commencement  of  their  term  Marius  suddenly 
died  of  pleurisy,  and  Oinna  chose  Lucins  Vale- 
rius Flaccus  as  his  colleague.  Flaccus  was  sent 
into  Aaa  to  oppose  Sulla,  and  was  murdered 
there.  For  the  year  86  Cinna  selected  for  his 
colleague  Cneius  Papirius  CartMj.  Cinna  and 
Oarbo  called  on  the  new  citizens  throughout 
Italy  for  men,  money,  and  provisions  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Sulla.  The 
senate  endeavored  to  stop  these  proceedings, 
bnt  though  Cinna  and  Oarbo  professed  to  be 
willing  to  obey  the  senate,  they  in  fact  went 
on  with  their  preparations  for  war,  and  pro- 
claimed themselves  consuls  for  another  year. 
They  resolved  to  transport  an  army  into  Greece 
and  encoimter  SulJa  tiere,  and  had  embarked 
one  detachment  when  the  soldiers  mutinied 
and  Cinna  was  killed.  Cinna  at  the  time  had 
every  reason  to  anticipate  success,  as  he  and 
his  colleague  were  supported  by  the  new  citi- 
zens, and  they  had  an  army  very  much  larger 
than  that  with  which  Sulla  a  short  time  after- 
ward landed  at  Brundusium. 

CINVlBilR.  According  to  Pliny,  this  is  an 
Indian  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  blood 
of  the  dragon  and  elephant,  and  to  other  sub- 
stances wliioh  produce  a  similar  color.  It  was 
afterward  applied  to  the  common  ore  of  mer- 
cury, the  sulphuret,  on  account  of  its  Hood-red 
color.  The  ancient  Romans  were  probably 
acquainted  with  this  ore  of  mercury,  for  the 
mmes  of  Almaden,  near  Cordova  in  Spain, 
which  still  produce  it,  are  known  to  have  been 
worked  nearly  3,000  years  ago ;  and  both  Pliny 
and  Vitruviua  refer  to  the  ore  of  mercury  in 
ama^amating  gold.  The  name  is  also  ^ven 
to  an  artiflciaJ  preparation,  identical  in  compo- 
sition with  the  ore.  Cinnabar  consists  of  1  atcm 
of  mercury,  the  chemical  equivalent  of  which 
is  200,  and  1  atom  of  sulphur,  32 ;  or  per  cent., 
86'3  of  mercury  and  13-8  of  aulphnr.  It  forms 
beds  and  veins  in  the  upper  secondary  and  old- 
er stratified  rocks,  and  is  also  met  with  ingrau- 
ite  and  porphyiy.  The  strata  near  the  veins 
often  contain  the  ore  disseminated  through 
them.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  forms, 
possesses  an  adamantine  lustre,  and  a  brilliant 
red  color,  passing  from  cochineal  to  ruby  red. 
Its  hardness  is  from  3  to  3-5 ;  its  specific  gravi- 
ty is  8-B98.  It  sublimes  at  a  red  heat,  and 
without  decomposition  if  protected  from  the 
air;  and  when  mised  with  iron  or  lime  in  re- 
torts, the  Bulphnr  is  rettdned  and  the  mercury 
volatihzed.  When  finely  ground,  it  l>ecomesof 
a  very  hvely  red^and  in  this  condition  is  known 
as  vermilion.  The  most  impoitant  mines  of 
native  cinnabar  are  those  of  Almaden,  already 
referred  to,  of  New  Almaden  in  California,  of 
Idria  in  Austria,  and  of  Huanoa  Velica  in  Peru. 
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In  Hungwy,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  China,  Japan, 
and  Brazil,  the  ore  is  also  worked. — Artificial 
cinnabar,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
vermilion  used  in  the  arts  is  prepared,  is  made 
by  suhhming  an  intimate  mixture  of  5  or  6 
parts  of  mercnrj  and  1  of  sulphur.  The  mer- 
enry  is  introduced  and  stirred  into  melted  anl- 

Shur.  When  the  mixture  becomes  thick,  com- 
ination  suddenly  takes  place,  attended  with 
violent  crackling  and  movement  of  ttie  moss, 
and  evolution  of  light  and  heat.  The  blaekish 
red  product  is  pounded  to  powder  and  mixed 
with  a  little  sulphur.  A  glass  flask  half  filled 
with  it,  and  loosely  closed  with  a  charcoal  stop- 
per, is  partially  bmied  in  a  sand  bath,  and  kept 
at  a  rod  heat  for  some  honrs.  The  excess  of 
sulphur  passes  out  of  the  flask,  and  the  cinna- 
bar anblimes  and  condenses  in  its  upper  part, 
leaving  the  fixed  impurities  in  the  bottom.  It 
is  then  broken  np  and  ground  with  pure  water 
as  finely  as  possible,  and  finally  dried.  The 
finer  the  powder  is  made,  the  more  beautifal 
is  the  color.  In  Idria  tlie  process  is  somewhat 
different,  mercnry  being  thoronghly  intermixed 
with  jrowdered  sulphur  by  placing  them  to- 
gether in  casks,  which  are  made  to  revolve.  In 
a  few  hours  a  brown  powder  is  produced,  which 
is  heated  and  sublimed  in  cast-iron  vessels.  The 
Chinese  have  still  another  process ;  and  their 
cinnabar  is  said  to  incline  to  a  carmine  color, 
while  all  the  Eui'opean  has  a  yellow  tinge. 
These  processes  are  all  in  the  dry  way;  bnttbe 
substance  is  also  prepared  in  the  wet  way 
by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  hydrosniphitea 
npon  the  blaek  snlphnret  of  mercury,  which 
is  ohtidned  by  passing  snlphuretted  hydrogen 
throughasohtion  of  some  mercurial  salt.  The 
finest  artifidal  product  is  obtained  by  Brunner's 
process.  Mercury,  100  parts,  is  triturated  vrith 
88  parts  of  sulphur,  till  the  whole  is  converted 
into  .^thiops  mineral  (a  black  compound  of  the 
two  substances).  This  is  placed  in  a  solution 
eondsting  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  6  pai'ts  of 
water,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  varying  little 
from  46"  C,  with  constant  stirring  at  first.  As 
the  water  evaporates  it  is  replaced.  The  red- 
dening usually  begins  in  about  8  hours.  The 
heat  must  not  then  rise  above  45°  C.  When 
the  color  is  the  brightest  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  It  is  then  washed  and  fteed  from  the 
metallic  mercury.  From  109  to  110  parts  of 
cinnabar  to  100  of  mercury  is  the  product, 
Vermilion  is  adulterated  with  briek  tlnst,  os- 
ide  of  iron,  red  lead,  and  dragon's  blood.  The 
last  is  detected  by  its  empvreumalic  oilor  on 
applying  heat ;  the  others  by  their  remaining 
behind  when  the  pigment  is  ignited. 

CUJNIHON,  the  inner  bark  of  the  cinnamon 
tree  (lauru*  emnamomvfa),  which  appears  to 
have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
spice  obtwned  from  it  was  used  by  the  He- 
brews in  their  reli^ons  ceremonies  (£xod. 
ssx.  23).  The  Arabian  merchants  trading  be- 
tween the  Bed  sea  and  the  East  are  supposed 
to  have  carried  supplies  of  it  within  the  range 
of  Phcsnician    and  Grec' 


tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  20  or  30  ft.  -  It  groivs  iilao  in 
China  and  South  America.  The  bark  was 
originally  collected  from  the  tree  in  a  natural 
state,  as  the  Cingalese  gave  no  attention  to  its 
cultivation  and  improvement.  Not  mnch  was 
done  toward  its  cultivation  unfil  the  Dutch 
came  into  possession  of  the  island,  when,  by 
clearing  oS  the  underbrush  and  weeds  and 
thoroughly  draining  the  lands,  a  finer  quality 
of  bark  was  produced.  The  cinnamon  gardens, 
as  they  ai'e  called,  cover  an  extent  of  12,000 
acres,  the  yield  I'on^ng  between  50  and  600  lbs. 
per  acre.  For  a  long  time  the  Dutch  gov. 
emment  monopolized  the  trade  in  this  spice, 
in  which  period  it  was  greatiy  extended.  Am- 
sterdam being  the  sole  mart  for  the  product, 
the  supplies  sold  in  that  city  were  immense, 
avera^ng  from  1693  to  1793  about  330,000  lbs. 
per  annum.  After  the  British  came  into 
of  Ceylon,  the  cinnamon  trade  fell 


into  the  l)uniis  ut  the  East  India  company,  by 
whom  it  was  monopolized  until  the  year  1838. 
It  was  then  thrown  open,  but  heavy  duties 
were  levied  on  the  emortation.  Cinnamon 
from  Java  a  few  years  later,  as  also  the  cassia 
from  China,  coming  into  competition  with  the 
Ceylon  spice,  the  duties  have  been  much  re- 
duced, though  the  last  named  is  superior  to 
any  other  variety.  The  soil  of  Ceylon,  being 
light  and  sandy,  h  particularly  adapted  to  this 
culture.  The  trees  are  raised  from  the  seed, 
and  will  in  six  or  seven  years  aftbi'd  shoots  fit 
for  peeling.  There  are  two  harvesting  seasons 
in  the  course  of  the  year :  the  first  and  princi- 
pal crop  is  procured  m  May  and  June,  the  sec- 
ond in  November.  Trees  two  centuries  old 
confinne  to  bear  abnndanUy.  The  "  peelers," 
as  they  are  called,  belong  entirely  to  the  Cha- 
lia  caste,  and  become  by  practice  very  skilful. 
The  hark,  after  being  taken  in  strips  about  40 
inches  in  length  from  the  trees,  is  collected  in 
bundles  for  the  purpose  of  fermentation,  the 
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epidermia  I>eiii<(  easilj"  removed.  It  ia  then 
alowly  dried,  rolling  up  in  the  form  of  a  quill. 
It  iaaasottedaoeording  to  its  qnalitjinto  tliree 
varieties;  the  inferior  kinds  not  worth  eiport- 
iiig  are  nsed  in  preparing  the  oiJ  of  cinnamon, 
which  is  obtained  by  distillation.  The  best 
stick  cinnamon  ia  almoat  as  tiiin  as  paper,  of  a 
light  yellowish  brown  color,  and  of  a  sweet 
ai'omatia  taste.  That  most  esteemed  is  pro- 
duced from  the  late  government  gardens  in 
Oeylon,  which  since  1840  have  been  sold  to 
private  capitalists.  That  least  valued  comes 
from  the  forests. — Cinnamon  is  used  medici- 
nall;  as  an  aromatic  and  moderate  astringent. 
It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  tannin,  upon 
which  its  astringenc  J  depends.  Though  seldom 
presciibed  alone,  it  enters  into  many  officinal 
preparations.  The  oil  is  used  ta  perfumery, 
phaimacy,  and  sometimes  instead  of  the  spice. 
Ground  cinnamon  is  frequently  adulteruted 
with  cassia  (which  is  often  substituted  for  it), 
and  with  baked  wheat  flour,  sago  meal,  or  East 
India  arrowroot.  The  adulteration  is  not  dif- 
ficult of  detection.  The  Chinese  cinnamon, 
which  is  the  product  of  the  eijinamomunt  cag- 
aia,  is  properly  called  cassia ;  but  it  is  often 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  superior  article, 
and  sold  as  cinnamon.  Sometimes  it  is  fonnd 
little  inferior  to  the  real  cinnamon. — The  im- 
ports of  cinnamon  into  Great  Britain  for  1870 
amounted  to  2,315,434  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,364,- 
8T5;  for  1871,  to  1,584,638  lbs.,  valued  at 
$730,730.  Of  tbo  imports  for  1871, 18,512  lbs. 
were  from  Egypt,  75,413  from  China,  1,430,- 
518  from  Ceylon,  and  60,195  from  other  coun- 
tries. Nearly  the  entire  export  from  Ceylon  is 
to  Great  Britain. 

CIStfAMON  STOJiE,  a  variety  of  garnet  of  a 
cinnamon  brown  shade.  It  is  found  at  numer- 
ous localities  in  the  metamorphie  rocks  in  this 
and  other  connti'iea.  That  bi'ought  from  Cey- 
lon is  used  in  jewelry.    (See  Gakset.) 

CINO  DA  P18T0J1,  an  Italian  poet  and  jurist, 
whose  re^  name  was  Gdittonciho  or  Gott- 
TONE,  horn  at  Pistoja  to  1S70,  died  there,  Dec. 
34,  1SS8.  He  belonged  to  the  noble  Sinibaldi 
family,  and  became  a  judge  at  Pistoja,  whence 
Jic  fled  in  1 307,  during  the  conflict  between  the 
parties  of  the  white  and  the  black.  He  was  a 
prominent  Guelph,  and  a  friend  of  Petrarch 
and  of  Dante,  who  often  makes  complimentary 
allusions  to  him.  He  employed  his  exile  in 
missions  for  his  party  in  Lombardy  and  France, 
went  with  the  army  of  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.  to  Kome,  and  subsequently  held  an  office 
in  Naples,  Still  later  be  taught  jurisprudence 
at  Treviso,  Perugia,  and  Florence.  His  first 
innamorata,  Sebrag^a,  who  died  soon  after  he 
married  her,  became  the  theme  of  his  poetry, 
which  ranks  nest  to  that  of  Petrarch.  Subse- 
qnently  he  celebrated  in  song  the  marchioness 
Malaspina,  whose  family  is  often  grateftdly  re- 
ferred to  by  Dante.  The  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  £ime  di  Meamr  Cino,  or  Poeaie 
(Rome,  1550),  was  published  by  Campi  in  Pisa 
(1813  ;  new  ed.,  1836),  and  the  most  recent  is 
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by  Carducci  (Florence,  1864).  His  commentary 
on  Eoman  law,  LectWFa  Citei  de  Piatoria  a-aper 
Codice  (Pavia,  1483,  and  Lyons,  1536),  passed 
through  many  editions. 

ClNQ-niKS,  Henri  Culffier  de  Riz6,  marquis, 
a  favorite  of  King  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  born 
in  1620,  beheaded  at  Lyons,  Sept.  12,  1642. 
His  father,  the  marquis  of  Effiat,  was  indebted 
for  his  fortune  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  also 
chose  the  son  as  a  companion  for  the  kmg. 
The  young  man  ingratiated  himself  so  much 
into  Uie  affections  of  his  sovereign,  that  he  was 
appointed  grand  master  of  the  wardrobe  and 
of  tlie  horse.  He  aspired  not  only  to  have  a 
share  in  the  government,  but  also  to  the  hand 
of  the  beautifol  Maria  de  Gonzaga,  princess  of 
Mantua,  who  afterward  became  queen  of  Po- 
land. The  cardinal  made  light  or  his  preten- 
sions, but  Cinq-Mars  took  offence  at  this  con- 
temptuous treatment  and  resolved  to  resent  it 
In  conjunction  with  several  discontented  noble- 
men, he  opened  negotiations  with  Spain ;  but 
Richelieu  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of 
their  agreement,  brought  it  to  the  knowledge- 
of  the  King,  and  obtained  an  order  for  the  ar- 
rest of  his  favorite.  Cinq-Mars  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  company  with  his  youthful 
friend  De  Thou,  a  councillor  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  both  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  beheaded  at  Lyons. 

CIHQIIE  FOR're,  the  five  Ei^lish  channel 
ports  of  Hastings,  Bomney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and 
Sandwich,  ou  tiie  8.  E.  coast  of  England,  to 
which  were  afterward  added  the  towns  of 
Winehelsea  and  Rye,  These  ports,  lying  op- 
p<Mite  to  France,  received  peculiar  privileges 
m  the  early  days  of  English  history,  on  condi- 
tion of  providing  in  time  of  war  a  certain 
number  of  ships  at  their  own  expense.  Ac- 
cording to  Camden,  the  first  warden  was  ap- 
pointed by  William  the  Conqueror ;  but  their 
charters  are  traced  to  the  times  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  They  are  governed  by  an  of- 
ficer called  the  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports. 
Formerly  each  of  them  sent  two  members  to 
parliament,  under  the  title  of  barons  of  the 
cinque  ports;  but  since  1831  this  privilege  has 
been  restricted  to  Hastings,  Dover,  and  Sand- 
wich. The  duke  of  Wellington  was  lord  warden 
of  the  cinque  ports,  and  died  at  the  official  resi- 
dence, Wdmer  castle. 

CINTIU,  a  town  of  Portugal,  m  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  on  the  edge  of  a  granitic  sier- 
ra, which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Estrella 
range,  15  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Lisbon ;  pop.  abont 
3,000.  It  is  a  place  of  resort  for  the  wealtliy 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  for  English  and 
other  foreigners,  whose  villas  are  scattered 
over  the  neighboring  slopes,  and  stud  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Oollares,  west  of  the  town. 
Fruits  of  every  description  abound  in  the  sur- 
roundmg  country ;  the  climate  is  mild  and 
pleasant ;  and  the  sceneiy,  though  perhaps 
surpassed  in  other  parts  of  Portugd,  has  been 
made  famous  by  Byron's  glowii^c  description 
of  it  in  "  Ohilde  Harold."    The  tings  of  Por- 
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tngal  have  a  palace  here,  wMch  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Moorish  monarchs.  In  it 
Alfonso  V.  waa  bom  and  died,  and  Alfonso 
TI.  waa  confined  during  the  hist  eight  yeara  of 
his  life.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  higheat 
peaks  of  the  sierra  is  the  Penha  convent,  bnilt 
by  Emaniiel  the  Great,  and  restored  and  beau- 
tified for  use  8,3  a  palace  by  the  es-king  Ferdi- 
nand. There  u  another  convent  bnilt  for  the 
reformed  Franciscans  by  De  Oastro,  and  called 
the  "convent  of  cork,"  from  the  circumatunce 
of  the  cells  being  lined  with  that  substance. 
It  is  partly  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  The 
reaidenoe  of  De  Castro,  and  a  chapel  built  by 
him  after  his  return  ftom  India  in  1543,  are 
shown  to  visitors.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  quarries  of  beautiful  marble  OuAuf,  30 
1808,  a  contention  waa  concluded  here  by  the 
Ei^lish  commander,  hir  Hugh  Balrym  pie,  w\th 
Gen.  Junot,  after  the  dtK  it    i  th^  li-u  h  d 


■Vimieno,  under  whiihtht,;  ii  ore  not  only  per 
mitted  to  lea\6  Portugal  but  were  conveyed 
to  France  with  then-  arms  and  property 
CIONE,  iBdita  dl  bee  Oboaqna 
€IOTAT,  L*,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Bouehe-du-Eh6ne,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Marseilles  to  Toulon,  14  m.  8.  E. 
of  Marseilles ;  pop.  in  186G,  10,017.  The  port 
is  accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  has  a 
large  pariah  church,  a  fine  public  promenade, 
a  steam  enpne  factory,  considerable  ship  build- 
ing, and  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 

CIPBER  (Arab,  Hfr,  empty),  one  of  the  ten 
characters  used  in  Uie  notation  of  numbera  by 
the  Arabic  system.  When  it  stands  by  itself 
it  signifies  zero.  Each  cipher  placed  at  the 
right  of  a  siguiflcant  figure  representing  a 
wliole  number  increases  ita  value  tenfold.  In 
decimal  fractions  every  cipher  that  is  placed 
before  a  signifioant  figure  reduces  it  to  one 
tenfli  its  previous  valne. — The  term  is  alao 
nied  for  an  eugmatioal  intertestuie  of  letters, 
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as  the  initials  of  a  name  engraved  upon  car- 
riages, furniture,  plate,  seals,  or  tombs,  which 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  of  tradesmen  and 
citizens  to  display,  much  as  a  coat  of  arms  was 
displayed  by  the  nobihtj;  alao  to  the  mono- 
gram or  conventional  figure  by  which  some  ai'- 
tista  have  designated  their  names  upon  their 
works. — It  is  alao  the  name  of  any  disguised 
method  of  writing,  designed  to  be  understood 
only  by  the  persons  who  have  eapeciallj  agreed 
upon  the  significance  of  the  characters  em- 
ployed. The  oldest  example  of  this  ia  the 
Spartan  scytale.  When  the  general  of  the 
army  departed  on  any  espediHon,  he  took  a 
round  wooden  stafii  called  a  seytate^  with  him, 
leaving  another  esactiy  like  it  with  the  ephora. 
When  the  latter  had  any  communication  to 
make  to  him  thoy  wound  a  •<lip  ot  parchment 
ariiimd  the  ■itaft,  and  on  this  wrote  the  message. 
1  in^  uniullcd,  only  detached  and  fragmentary 
Utters  appeared ;  but 
when  sent  to  the  gen- 
^_  —  eral  he  w  as  able  to  put  it 

~    -  m  position  upon  his  staff 

^rg.^^  and  read  it  The  art  of 
~  —  uT  secret  writing  in  mod- 
~-"^^^  ern  times  naa  long  re- 
ffiided  as  a  branch  of 
iria„ie  When  the  abbot 
lirthemius  published  a 
li  eatise  on  it  about  1500, 
tbo  elector  palatine 
ciused  acopTOf  it  to  be 
burned,  as  contwning 
diabohc  mysteries.  More 
recent  writers  on  the 
subject  are  Giambattista 


gen.  1809),  and  Martens 
iLeip'iic  1851).  The 
ihiet  use  of  cipher  wri- 
ting iince  the  lime  of 
Picheheu  has  been  in 
dijilumatic  con  tspond once,  emplovmg  vai-ious 
methods,  bv  figures,  letters  and  catchwords. 
The  introduction  of  the  electnc  telegraph  ia 
recent  times  baa  also  giren  occasion  for  the  use 
ot  commercial  ciphers,  by  whicli  merchants  and 
hankers  transact  distant  affairs  without  betray- 
ing their  secrets. 

CIBGAKS,  Hwthcni,  an  old  division  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  British  India,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  between  iat.  15°  40'  and 
20"  17'  N".,  and  ion.  79°  12'  and  85°  20'  E., 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Orissa,  S.  by  the  Car- 
natic,  and  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal;  ai-ea, 
28,750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  8,000,000.  The 
division  formerly  comprised  five  districts,  call- 
ed circars,  viz. ;  Oicacole,  Etflahmundry,  El- 
lore,  Condapilly,  and  Guntoor,  the  territory 
embraced  in  which  was  afterward  distributed 
among  the  British  districts  of  Guntoor,  Maauli- 
patam,  Eqahmundry,  Yizagapatam,  and  Gan- 
jam.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  along  the 
W.  frontier,  supporting  a  growth  of  valuable 
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teak  and  other  timber,  and  leaving  between 
fieir  baae  and  the  eoaat  a  fertile  tract  of  30  or 
40  m.  average  breadth,  in  which  grain  and  a 
superior  kind  of  tobacco  are  produced  abnn- 
dantly.  Sugar,  ginger,  turmeric,  and  cotton 
are  aiso  cultivated ;  but  fruits  and  green  es- 
culents  are  scarce.  Sheep  and  the  larger  spe- 
cies of  homed  cattle  are  the  principal  quadru- 
Seds.  Ship  buildii^  is  carried  on  in  the  Go- 
avery  river ;  the  coasting  trade  with  Madras 
and  other  ports  employs  a  larj^e  number  of 
native  vessels ;  cotton  stuffs,  chintzes,  carpets, 
pnqjuni  cloths,  muslin,  silks,  and  indigo  are 
mannfectured ;  and  fine  cotton  fabrics  are 
exported  to  England.  The  native  inhabitants 
are  almost  without  exception  Hindoos,  and  as 
a  class  are  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  Ben- 
gaiese.  Their  villages  are  little  better  than 
collections  of  large  mud  hats.  Four  of  the 
Circars  were  acquired  from  the  emperor  Shah 
Alum,  who  bestowed  them  upon  the  East  In- 
dia company  as  a  free  pft  in  1765 ;  Guntoor, 
the  fifth,  passed  into  British  hands  in  1788, 

CIKMSSU  (properly  Tchegsbssia  :  called  by 
the  Circassians  the  land  of  the  Adighei),  a 
monntainous  region  of  European  Russia,  form 
ing  a  part  of  the  Enhan  district,  between  lat 
42°  40'  and  45°  SO'  N.,  and  Ion.  87  JO  and 
43°  30'  E. ;  area,  about  30,000  sq.  m  ,  pop 
about  800,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  N  E 
part  of  the  Black  sea  to  about  Ion.  42°  30  E 
On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  the  temtory 
of  the  Black  sea  Cossacks  by  the  river  Kuban 
and  on  the  N.  E.  by  its  affluent,  the  Laba  from 
the  Nogai  lowlands ;  on  the  8.  E.  it  borders  on 
tlie  Greater  Kabarda ;  and  on  the  8.  and  b  W 
it  is  separated  from  Imerethia,  Mingreha,  and 
Abkhasia  by  the  highest  chwn  of  the  LinctHUH 
The  whole  of  this  country,  with  the  esoeption 
of  the  low  lands  on  the  Kuban,  is  ru^ed  and 
mountainous,  embracing  the  Elburz  and  other 
peaks  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is  eveiywhcre 
broken  into  deep  valleys  and  intersected  hv 
streams.  Towanl  the  N.  W.  the  moantainii 
gradually  decrease  in  elevation,  and  the  range 
of  the  Black  mountains  (ano,  CotikiAci  Montea), 
between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Kuban,  con 
sists  of  a  number  of  i-ounded  hills  of  moderate 
height.  From  the  contigaity  of  the  mountams 
to  the  sea  the  waterconrses  are  generally  of 
small  importance,  most  of  the  rivers  being  but 
shallow  streams,  which  in  summer  st^nate 
on  the  low  grounds  and  produce  miasma.  In 
the  more  elevated  portions  the  atmosphere 
is  colder  and  the  chmate  is  more  aalnbrious. 
The  hydrography  is  of  two  systems,  the  waters 
of  the  8.  E.  district  being  convoyed  by  the 
Terek  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  those  of  all  other 
parts  by  the  Euhan  or  directly  to  the  Black  sea. 
Some  of  the  direct  afSuenta  of  the  Black  sea 
are  of  sufficient  depth  at  their  mouths  for  navi- 
gation. For  the  prevention  of  smuf^ling  and 
of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  the  Russians  have  built 
a  number  of  forts  on  the  coast.  On  the  Kuban 
is  also  a  line  of  forts  to  keep  the  tribes 
subjection.     The  passes  leading  through  the 
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mountains  arc  narrow  defiles,  which  can  be 
traversed   only   in   single   file.     The   villages 

generally  atuated  in  the  valleys  which 
are  most  difiicult  of  access.— The  name  Tcher- 

is,  "  cutters  of  roads,"  a  term  equivalent 
to  cutpurses  or  highway  robbers,  was  given 
by  the  Tartars;  the  Circassians  call  themselves 
Adighei,  "  the  noble."  They  are  essentially 
a  pastoral  aa  well  as  a  warlike  people,  averse 
to  labor,  and  addicted  to  robbery  and  blood- 
shed. They  are  of  middle  stature,  with  broad 
shoulders,  bnt  otherwise  slender,  having  small 
hands  and  feet,  and  keen  eyes.  Their  hearing  is 
courteous  and  dignified.  Their  wealth  consists 
in  flocks,  herds,  horses,  and  arms.  Money  as  a 
circulating  medium  is  almost  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  their  eulogists,  the  Circassians  are  the 
handsomest,  bravest,  and  noblest  of  mankind ; 
but  their  detractors  represent  them  as  a  semi- 
barbarsus  horde  of  marauders.    They  do  not 


even  constitute  one  people  but  are  con  pcsed 
of  clans  sublividel  mto  famdics  moie  or  le  s 
powerful,  undei  then'  heiedltary  heads,  who  m 
tarn  are  feudatory  to  the  princes  or  greater 
chiefs,  also  hereditary,  but  liable  to  be  deposed 
for  misconduct.  OircasBian  pride  of  birth  is  ex- 
cessive, and  causes  society  to  be  divided  into 
classes  as  strictly  defined  as  in  the  most  aris- 
tocratic countries.  With  all  this  they  have  a 
theory  of  republicanism,  every  free  Circassian 
having  a  right  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  the 
public  assemblies.  The  social  grades  are:  1, 
princes  or  chiefs,  called  ^sSeS»,  Manuhs,  Tchans; 
2,  nobles;  3,  middle  class;  4,  retainers;  5, 
set^,  employed  either  in  cultivation  of  the 
soil  or  in  menial  service.  The  princes  and 
nobles  are  the  owners  of  the  soil,  from  whom 
their  tenantry  hold  the  land  which  they 
cultivate.  The  noble  lives  in  his  village,  sur- 
rounded by  his  people,  and  exercises  a  patri- 
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arohal  jurisdiction,  regulating  even  their  naar- 
liages  and  the  education  of  their  children. 
Having  no  written  laws,  the  administration  of 
justice  was  tbrmerfy  regulated  hy  custom  and 
tradition,  and  ordinary  affairs  were  administered 
by  a  council  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of 
thevillagers,  whose  award  WHS  final.  All  ranks 
associate,  and  are  clothed,  fed,  and  housed  alike, 
the  only  difference  being  in  their  warlike  equip- 
ment, wherein  the  rich  men  display  great  ex- 
travagance ;  the  array  of  a  chief  consists  of  a 
coat  and  helmet  of  mml,  sword,  javelin,  rifle, 
pistols,  poniard,  and  ft^qaently  bow  and  arrows. 
The  chiefs  alone  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
wearing  red.  like  most  oriental  naUona,  they 
shave  the  head,  and  never  remove  the  head 
covering.  The  ordinary  costume  consists  of  a 
tnnio  descending  to'the  knee,  aeonred  around 
the  waist  by  a  leather  belt,  and  havii^  on  both 
aides  of  the  breast  from  IS  to  30  smt^  pockets 
in  which  cartridges  are  carried,  a  round  fur  cap, 
and  cloth  trousers  of  eastern  pattern.  On  a 
journey  a  goat's-hair  cloak  with  a  hood  is  add- 
ed. Their  habitations  are  log  huts,  pnt  together 
slightly,  so  as  to  be  abandoned  at  short  notice. 
Around  these  cabins  they  cidtivate  millet,  bar- 
ley, and  vegetables  for  their  own  food,  permit- 
ting their  flocks  to  pasture  among  the  hills. 
The  Circassian  national  dish  is  millet  porridge ; 
they  also  distil  a  kind  of  whiskey  from  millet. 
Bees  lire  reared  on  most  farms,  and  mead  is  a 
favorite  beverage.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  horses.  Oxen  are  employed  in 
agricaltnre.  Males  and  asses  are  the  beasts  of 
burden,  the  horse  being  considered  too  noble 
an  animal  for  labor,  Tbere  is  no  regular  taxa- 
tion, the  lower  orders  being  required  to  supply 
what  the  nobles  want ;  but  the  vassal  who 
finds  the  exactions  of  his  lord  too  severe  can 
transfer  his  allegiance  to  another.  Some  of 
their  domestic  customs  are  curious.  A  bride- 
groom makes  a  show  of  carrying  off  his  bride 
by  force  from  her  father's  house.  The  Ciroas- 
rian  husband  has nnlimited  power  overthe  lives 
of  his  wife  and  children.  The  wife  hides  herself 
from  strangers,  and  the  children  must  stand  in 
his  presence.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  bnt  cnstom 
limits  men  to  one  or  at  most  two  Vivea.  The 
women  have  fine  forms  and  complexion,  both 
of  which  are  careftdly  preserved  by  exemption 
from  labor  and  by  attention  to  diet  and  cos- 
metics. The  household  work  is  done  by  the 
married  women.  The  traffic  in  their  dan^ters 
has  been  the  greatest  reproach  against  the 
Circassians.  About  1,000  gh-b  were  formerly 
exported  annutJly.  The  Russians  stopped  the 
trade,  but  by  treaty  in  1&45  its  renewal  was 

Krmitted.  I^dy  Sheil,  in  her  "  Glimpses  of 
fe  and  Manners  in  Persia"  (London,  1856), 
^ves  an  interesting  account  of  the  slave  trade 
as  she  saw  it  in  1849.  Dealers  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Egypt  made  voyages  to  Circaasia. 
taking  with  them  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  chintz- 
es, shawls  colored  leather,  gunpowder,  and 
salt,  which  they  eschanged  for  fem^es  and 
youths.    Ugly  and  old  females  were  taken  for 


menial  service,  and  the  handsome  girls  for  the 
harems.  Men  could  not  sell  their  daughters 
against  their  consent,  but  it  was  the  great  am- 
bition of  a  Circassian  girl  to  become  an  inmate 
of  the  harem  of  a  wealthy  Turk,  Sometimes 
a  man  induced  bis  friend  to  sell  him,  tlien  took 
flight,  and  the  amount  of  the  purclmse  was  di- 
vided between  them.  The  price  of  males  varied 
from  $50  to  $400,  that  of  females  from  $S0  to 
$700,  according  to  age  and  beauty.  The  traffic 
was  again  suppressed  in  1865  by  the  finnan 
of  Abdul-lTedJid,  which  prohibited  the  sale 
of  white  persons  as  slaves.  Notwithstanding 
the  prohibition,  however,  there  was  in  1856  an 
absolute  glut  in  the  Circassian  slave  market  at 
Constantinople,  and  a  Circassian  girl,  formerly 
thought  very  cheap  at  $500,  might  then  have 
been  had  for  $35.  The  Circassians  are  fond 
of  music ;  their  instruments  are  chiefly  a  shep- 
herd's fluffi  and  one  resembling  a  violin,  with 
but  two  strings.  There  are  wandering  poets, 
and  every  chief  has  his  own  bard.  The  sexes 
do  not  dance  together ;  the  young  men  form  a 
circle,  into  which  one  steps  and  goes  through 
a  round  of  comic  leaps  and  gestures,  the  others 
keeping  time  by  clapping  theii'  hands.  The 
dance  of  the  prls  is  similar,  but  performed 
with  more  grace.  The  Circassians  unite  into 
brotherhoods,  consisting  of  20  or  more  fami- 
lies, who  bind  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
in  cases  of  need,  and  a  widow  of  one  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  whole  brotherhood.  The  re- 
ligion is  a  mixture  of  Mohammedanism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  pa^nism.  Nominally  they  follow 
the  precepts  ol  the  Koran,  bnt  pay  a  supersti- 
tious reverence  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  people  believe  in  a  good  spirit 
called  Merem,  and  an  evil,  Tchible,  Sie  god  of 
thimder ;  also  Tleps,  the  god  of  fire,  and  8e- 
osaerer,  of  water  and  winds,  and  protector  of 
cattle.  They  have  no  mosque,  but  there  are 
sacred  groves  and  mountains  where  they  resort 
for  prayer.  Their  moUahs  or  priests  are  much 
reverenced.— The  different  tribes  have  a  stri- 
king similarity  in  habits  and  customs,  but  differ 
widely  in  language.  Within  a  narrow  space 
it  is  said  that  no  fewer  than  12  dialects  have 
been  counted,  and  one  pai-tionlar  repon  was 
named  by  Abulfeda  Jebet  el-Hlsiin,  the  moun- 
tain of  languages.  The  language  is  harsh, 
abounding  in  gutturals,  and  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  any  other,  except  that  there  are  a  few 
words  reaembhng  those  of  the  Finnish.  !K"oung 
have  seven  cases,  but  no  gender;  the  plural 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  khe  or  ker. 
An  r  affixed  to  a  word  serves  as  an  article. 
The  comparative  is  formed  by  nakhai  placed 
before  the  a^eofive,  and  the  superlative  by 
the  afBx  ded,  or  the  prefixes  hodo,  ho,  bodedo. 
The  numerals  are :  Ue,  1 ;  tvu,  2 ;  sslie,  3 ;  pUa, 
4 ;  tfS,5;  khkhd,  6 ;  5fe,  7 ;  %«,  6 ;  uyK,  9 ; 
pse,  10.  The  personal  pronouns  are:  terd,  I; 
wore,  thou;  ■H,  or,  he;  (ere,  we;  suore,  yon; 
a,  arihh,  they.  Five  conjugations  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  verb,  and  the  different 
tenses  and  moods  are  expressed  by  the  ter- 
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minotions,  as  ee  dauguo,  I  see;  shlaugvge,  I 
saw ;  a'llamgnaga,  I  haTe  seen ;  i'slauguno  »e 
sMte,  I  shall  see ;  elaugwier,  to  see. — The 
early  history  of  Oircassia  is  little  known, 
eBpeoiallj  that  of  the  eastern  part.  The  peo- 
ple appear  in  history  under  different  namea,  aa 
the  Zyges  of  Sti-aho,  the  Zuchi  of  Adrian,  the 
Ceroetffi  of  Pliny,  and  the  Siraka  in  the  middle 
Dgea.  Conquered  by  Mithridates,  the  conntry 
passed  on  his  overthrow  into  the  hands  of  the 
Komans,  under  the  name  of  Ziohia;  hot  the 
soTereij^ty  of  tlie  emperors  was  merely 
nominal.  In  the  6th  century  it  was  subjugated 
by  the  Huns,  and  later  by  the  Khazars.  In 
the  9th  century  the  Circassians  made  a  fruit- 
less effort  to  regmn  their  independence ;  after 
which  they  separated  into  two  bands,  one  go- 
ing to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  near  Perda, 
then  occupied  by  the  Arabs ;  the  other  to  the 
lower  Don,  whence  they  subsequently  return- 
ed. After  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of  the 
Khazars,  Oircassia  became  subject  first  to  the 
Seljufcs,  and  then  to  Georgia,  whose  ^ueen, 
Tnmat,  is  said  to  have  introduced  Christianity. 
In  the  earlypartof  the  13th  century  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Mongols  Tinder  Batu  Khan ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  it  was  devastated  by  Tam- 
erlane, who  compelled  the  people  to  embrace  Is- 
lamism.  In  the  16th  century  the  khans  of  the 
Crimea,  as  successors  of  the  Mongol  emperors, 
claimed  the  sovereignty  over  Oircassia ;  hut  in 
1560  the  czar  Ivan  Vaalevltch,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  danglitor  of  a  Circassian  prince,  sent 
an  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  father-in- 
law.  Atter  Ivan's  death  the  Circassians  sub- 
mitted to  the  khans  of  the  Crimea;  butinooa- 
seqaence  of  the  exactions  and  outrages  of  the 
Tartar  officials,  they  revolted  about  1705,  mas- 
sacred the  tas  collectors,  defeated  a  Tartar 
army  sent  against  them,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Turitish  sultan.  By  the  peace  of  Bel- 
grade (1739)  the  Circassians  were  declared  inde- 
pendent. In  1781  Russia  acquired  the  Kuban 
border,  and  in  1784  the  Turks  built  the  fort- 
ress of  Anapa,  and  thence  stirred  up  the  Cir- 
cassians against  Knssia.  Anapa  was  captured 
by  the  Eussians  in  1807,  but  was  restored  to 
the  Turks  at  the  peace  of  Bucharest  in  1813. 
The  Turks  avmled  themselves  of  the  quiet 
which  followed  to  convert  the  Circassians  to 
Islamism.  In  1820  Anapa  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Eussia,  which  by  the  treaty  of  Adri- 
anople.  of  the  same  year,  also  acquired  all  the 
Turkish  possessions  on  the  coast.  The  Circas- 
sians refused  to  recognize  the  cession  of  their 


B  famousj  and  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  the  Lesghians,  Tchetchentches,  and  others, 
succumbing,  however,  in  the  end.  In  1866  a 
Circassian  deputation  was  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  implore  Turkish  protection.  In  1862  a 
deputation  arrived  at  London,  and  presented 
to  the  queen  a  memorial  protesting  against  the 
action  of  Russia  aud  lie  authority  of  Turkey 
to  cede  their  country.    During  a  visit  of  the 
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emperor  Alexander  11.  to  the  Caucasus  in  1863, 
he  was  waited  upon  by  a  delegation  of  Circas- 
sians, who  asked  to  he  left  in  possession  of 
their  territory,  promising  to  live  on  terms  of 
peace  and  amity  with  the  Russians.  The  em- 
peror refused  to  accede  to  their  request,  and 
offered  them  the  alternative  between  emigra- 
tion beyond  tJie  Kuban  and  a  continuation  of 
hostilities.  They  chose  the  latter ;  but  being 
unable  to  resist  the  superior  strength  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Russians,  in  the  following  year 
there  was  a  great  emigration  of  aljout  200,000 
persons  into. Turkey.  The  Rus^an  govem- 
ment  sent  vessels  to  transport  them,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  provisions  as  long  as  they 
were  on  the  Russian  shore.    (See  CArcAsus.) 

CIECE,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sorceress, 
daughter  of  Helios  and  Perse,  and  mamed 
to  a  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  she  murdered. 
Expelled  by  his  subjects,  she  was  transported 
by  her  father  to  the  island  of  Mma,  off  the 
coast  of  Italy,  where  she  was  sojourning  when 
Ulysses  touched  there.  While  the  hero  con- 
tinued in  his  ship,  he  sent  some  of  his  followers 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  sovereign  of  .^lea, 
and  to  solicit  refreshments  for  himself  and 
his  crew.  Circe  received  them  with  apparent 
hospitality,  causing  food  and  wine  to  be  set 
before  them.  All  ate  and  drank  freely  save 
Eurylochus,  and  all  save  he  were  presently 
metamorphosed  into  swine.  Eurylochus  re- 
turned to  the  ship,  and  repoited  to  Ulysses 
what  had  befallen  his  companions.  Ulysses, 
who  had  been  rendered  proof  against  enchant- 
ment by  an  herb  which  ne  had  received  from 
Mercury,  hastened  tothe  palace  of  Circe  sword 
in  hanc^  and  compelled  the  sorceress  to  restore 
his  foUowers  to  their  former  state.  She  fell  in 
love  with  Ulysses,  who  lived  one  whole  year 
with  her,  and  she  bore  him  two  sons.  Before 
Ulysses  left  her,  Oiroe  recommended  him  to 
descend  into  Hades  and  consult  Tiresias,  the 
seer,  in  regard  to  the  future.  Upon  his  return 
from  his  visit  to  Tiresias,  Oiroe  received  him 
and  his  followers  k!ndly,  explained  to  them 
how  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  were  before 
them,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

CmtXlL  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated 
at  the  N,  foot  of  Mons  Oirceius  (now  the 
mountain  promontory  Oircello),  near  the  sea, 
55  m.  8.  E.  of  Rome.  It  was  colonized  by  tlie 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
who  deemed  its  situation  advantageous  for 
commerce,  and  also  wished  to  make  it  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Volseians.  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  conquests  of  Ooriolanns,  and  soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Volseians, 
but  was  reconquered  by  the  Romans.  Circeii 
subsequently  revolted  from  Rome,  joined  the 
Volseians,  succeeded  in  establishing  its  inde- 
pendence, appeared  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  league  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Latin  war  in  840  B.  0.,  and  furnished  one  of 
the  two  pwetors  who  commanded  the  whole 
nation.  It  appears  again  among  the  30  Latin 
coloides  in  die  second  Punic  war,  but  from 
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this  time  seems  to  have  declined,  and  to  have 
become  gradnally  insignificant.  It  was  subse- 
quentiy,  under  the  later  republic  and  tbe  em- 
pire, a  favorite  place  of  retirement  for  wealthy 
Eomons,  having  a  peculiar  attraction  in  the 
abnndance  and  excellence  of  its  oysters.  It 
was  sometimes  selected  as  a  place  of  exile,  and 
the  trinmvir  Lepidus  iras  banished  hither.  Its 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Monte  della 
Cittadella,  about  2  m.  from  the  sea.  The  re- 
mains of  its  walls,  constructed  of  polygonid 
blocks,  show  a  masdve  style  of  architecture. 

ClKCBirSlAN  GABIilS,  the  various  combats  and 
contests  exhibited  in  tlie  Eoman.  circus,  said  to 
haye  been  first  instituted  by  Romalus  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  Sabines  to  his  new 
town.  A  part  of  them  were  abolished  by 
Oonstantine,  others  by  the  Goths ;  but  the 
chariot  races  continued  at  Constantinople  till 
the  siege  of  that  city  by  the  Venetians  in  1204. 

CIRCLE,  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  Ime 
every  part  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  its 
centre.  This  line  is  called  the  circamference, 
and  in  popular  language  the  word  oircle  is 
sometimes  used  for  circumference.  The  diam- 
eter of  a  circle  is  a  straight  line  which  passes 
through  its  centre  and  is  terminated  at  both 
ends  by  the  circumference.  The  ratio  of  the 
diameter  to  the  circamference  was  shown  by 
Arohimedes  to  be  aboat  as  7  to  22,  and  by 
Metius  as  still  more  nearly  118  to  856,  which, 
though  slightly  too  small,  is  as  accurate  as  is 
needed  for  practical  use.  Tlie  exact  ratio 
cannot  be  expressed  in  numbers,  although 
many  algebraic  expressions  can  be  obtwned 
for  it,  ofwhich  we  will  give  but  one.  If  the 
number  4  be  divided  by  1,  5,  S,  IS,  and  every 
4th  number  in  succession,  and  afterward  by 
3,  7,  II,  and  every  4th  number  in  succession, 
the  difference  Isetwcen  the  sum  of  the  first  set 
of  quotients  and  that  of  the  second  set  will  be 
equal  to  this  ratio ;  or  approximately  in  deci- 
HiaK  3-14160285.  The  ratio  of  7  ti)  23,  decimally 
expressed,  is  3-J4285714;  that  of  113  to  365 
is  3-14159292. 

GIBCLEVILLE,  a  city,  capital  of  Pickaway  co., 
Ohio,  on  the  left  baiuc  of  the  Seioto  river,  and 
on  the  Ohio  oanal,  which  here  crosses  the  river 
by  a  handsome  aqnednot,  25  m.  8.  of  Oolum- 
bns;  pop.  in  1870,  5,407.  It  occupies  the  ate 
of  an  aboriginal  fortification  of  circular  form, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived.    The  sur- 


passes through  it.    It  contains  unmerons  mills 
and  factories,  ond  three  weekly  newspapers. 
There  are  18  schools,  of  which  3  are  high 
schools,  19  teachers,  and  728  male  and 
female  pupils  in  attendance. 

CIRCDITO  (Lat,  circuitia,  from  cirmmif. 
go  aronnd),  the  periodical  progress  of  the 
eral  iai^s  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  com 
law  m  England  and  Wales  throa^h  the  several 
counties  for  the  puipose  of  admmistering  jus- 
tice.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  several 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  which  are  made  for 
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inrposes  of  these  visits,  and  ttirongh  each 
lich  one  of  the  judges  will  go  in  oi'der  to 
hold  courts  twice  or  more  each  year  in  every 
county.  The  United  States  is  also  divided  into 
Uarly,  and  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  and  circuit  judges  go  upon  the  cir- 
cuits periodically  in  like  manner.  There  are 
like  divisions  of  the  several  states  for  judicial 
purposes,  and  in  some  these  are  called  circnits, 
™  others  not,    (See  Cotet.) 

CDtCIIUB  SEISUKE,  a  measure  of  angles 
produced  by  dividing  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  with  its  centre  at  the  vertex  of  the  an- 
gle, into  860  equal  parts  called  degrees.  Each 
degree  is  also  divided  into  60  minutesj  and  each 
minute  into  60  seconds.  Circular  mmntes  and 
seconds  are  marked  by  accents  { '  and  "  ),  while 
of  time  of  the  same  name  are  marked 


m.  and  », 

dRCUUTING  MEDIPH.    See  Moiiei. 

GUtCllUTIOIi.  Under  this  title  we  shall 
examine  only  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
animal  economy,  omitting  all  that  relates  to 
the  circulation  of  lymph  and  chyle,  and  to  the 
circulation  of  the  nutritive  finids  in  plants.  Be- 
fore stating  by  what  decisive  experiments  and 
reasonings  the  eminent  William  Harvey  (1819, 
1628)  proved  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we 
must  remind  the  reader  of  some  points  in 
the  anatomy  of  man  and  of  the  higher  animals 
which  are  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
our  subject.  The  heart,  which  is  at  least  one 
of  the  principal  organs  that  circulate  the  blood, 
is  a  complicated  muscular  apparatus,  composed 
of  walls  separating  four  cavities,  two  on  the 
left  and  two  on  the  right  of  the  organ.  Al- 
thongh  there  is  only  a  muscular  wall  between 
these  two  sets  of  cavities,  and  although  they  be- 
long to  one  single  organ  or  apparatus,  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart,  in  which  are  these  two  sets 
of  cavities,  are  sometimes  called,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  the  right  heart  and  the  left  heart. 
Of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart  and  of  their 
walls,  two,  tbe  npper  ones,  are  called  the  nori- 
cles,  while  the  two  lower  ones  are  called  the 
ventricles;  so  that  there  is  a  left  anricle  and  a, 
left  ventricle,  constituting  the  left  heart,  ond  a 
right  auricle  and  a  right  ventricle,  constituting 
the  right  heart.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
takes  place  in  the  following  way :  From  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  black  blood,  called  also 
venous  blood  because  it  comes  by  the  veins, 
reaches  the  right  anricle,  which  propels  it  into 
the  right  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  sent  lo 
the  organs  of  respiration,  i.  e.,  the  lungs.  The 
blood  vessel  that  brings  the  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  into  the  lungs  is  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  lungs  send  back  this  blood  to  the 
lieart  through  blood  vessels  which,  on  account 
of  their  structural  resemblance  to  veins,  al- 
though they  do  not  carry  black  or  venous 
blood,  are  called  pulmonary  veins.  In  the 
lungs  the  blood  by  tiie  influence  of  respiration 
becomes  red,  and  in  consequence  the  heart  re- 
ceives red  blood  from  the  pnlnionary  veins. 
The  left  auricle  is  the  place  of  reception  for 
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this  blood,  which  is  thence  cdiTied  into  the  left 
ventricle.  By  a  large  blood  vessel  called  the 
aorta  the  hlood  expelled  from  the  left  ventricle 
passes  into  the  ai'terial  system,  and  is  theuce 
diBtrihnted  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  So 
that,  as  may  be  now  easily  understood,  tiiere  ia 
apparently  a  double  circnlation,  one  through 
the  whole  body,  and  one  through  the  lungs 
and  the  heait.  The  blood  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  comes  to  the  heart  throagh  the  veins ; 
it  passes  from  the  tronks  of  these  vessels,  flie 
tenm  cavtx,  into  the  right  auricle,  thenee  into 
the  right  ventricle,  which  sends  it  to  th«  lungs 
through  the  pulmonary  art»ry;  thenee  it  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonaiy  veins,  and 
enters  the  left  auricle,  which  impels  it  into  the 
left  ventricle,  from  which  it  goes  to  the  whole 
body  throi^h  the  aorta  and  its  ramifications, 
the  various  arteries ;  finally,  from  the  arteries 
it  passes  into  the  veins  through  the  very  mi- 
nute blood  vessels  called  capillaries.  In  wri- 
ting the  names  of  the  parts  through  which  the 
blood  oircnlatee,  we  may  begin  with  either,  as 
these  ]iart3  form  a  circuit;  thus: 


'"III 


irtery  6.  Pulmo 

ipilLarlee  of  the  lungs. 


If,  instead  of  "l>eginning  with  number  1,  we 
begin  with  number  7,  the  blood  then  passes 
from  1  to  8,  to  9,  to  10,  to  1,  to  2,  to  3,  to  4, 
to  S,  to  6,  and  thence  reaches  again  number 
T.  The  prinoipai  facts  discovered  or  clearly 
proved  for  the  first  time  by  Harvey  are :  1, 
that  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  &o.,  as  re- 
gards the  parts  which  prodace  them ;  2,  that 
Uie  arteries  become  fall  at  the  time  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  heart  expel  the  blood  they  contain ; 
3,  that  the  pulmonary  artery  receives  blood 
at  the  same  time  the  aorta  and  other  arteries 
receive  it,  and  therefore  that  the  two  ventri- 
cles contmot  and  expel  the  blood  at  the  same 
time ;  4,  that  tlie  two  auricles  contract  simul- 
taneously, and  that  their  contraction  precedes 
that  of  the  two  ventricles;  5,  that  after  a  Uga- 
tnre  has  been  applied  on  an  artery  this  vessel 
becomes  quite  distended  with  blood  between 
the  ligature  and  the  heart,  and  empty  in  the 
other  parts,  showing  that  the  blood  comes 
from  the  heart  into  the  arteries ;  6,  that  after 
the  application  of  a  ligature  on  a  vein  the 
blood  disappears  above  the  ligature,  i.  e.,  in 
the  direction  toward  the  heart,  while  it  accu- 
mulates in  the  vein  below  the  ligature,  L  «.,  in 
the  port  which  seems  to  be  separated  from  the 
heart ;  7,  that  the  valves  in  the  veins  prevent 
the  blood  from  going  in  a  wrong  direction. 
From  these  facts  and  tlie  natural  conclusions 
that  may  he  drawn  from  them,  and  also  from 
many  other  facts  and  reasonings,  Harvey  de- 
duced the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  we  have  stated,  and  which  is 
now  universally  admitted.  Harvey,  in  ^ving 
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complete  demonstration  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  achieved  the  most  im])Ortant  dis- 
covery yet  made  in  phyaology. — We  pass  now 
to  the  examination  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  concerning  the  circnlation  of  the 
blood,  omitting  all  those  relating  to  the  fre- 
quency, strength,  and  canaes  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart,  for  which  see  Heart  and 
PuLSB.  Thei'e  are  four  prinoipai  members  or 
parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  each  of 
which  bos  a  special  office  to  perform  in  the 
function  as  a  whole.  These  are  r  1,  the  heai't ; 
2,  the  arteries ;  3,  the  capillaries ;  and  4,  the 
veins.  We  shall  describe  the  action  of  these 
different  organs  or  groups  of  organs  in  socces- 
sion. — The  heart  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
movement  of  the  blood  in  the  circulation.  It 
is,  as  Harvey  first  demonstrated,  a  muscalar 
oi'gan,  which  contracts  upon  the  hlood  con- 
tained in  its  cavities  and  drives  it  out  into  the 
arterial  trnnks,  exactly  like  an  animated  force 
pump.  The  left  ventricle,  which  is  by  far  the 
thickest  and  strongest  of  aU  the  chambers  of 
the  heart,,  nearly  empties  itself  at  each  con- 
traction, and  the  blood,  being  prevented  from 
regoi^tating  into  the  auricle  by  the  shutting 
back  of  the  ventricular  valves,  is  forced  on- 
ward by  a  vigorous  impulse  into  the  aoi'ta. 
The  elastic  resistance  of  the  arterial  system, 
bein^  inferior  in  force  to  the  mosonlar  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  yields  before  it,  and  the 
blood  which  previously  filled  the  left  ventricle 
is  thus  suddenly  transferred  to  the  cavity  of 
the  aorta.  The  contraction  of  the  heart  is 
then  at  once  followed  by  a  condition  of  relax- 
ation, and  the  ventricle  begins  to  be  again  pas- 
sively filled  by  the  blood  flowing  into  it  from 
behind,  from  the  veins  and  through  tlie  auri- 
cle. Thus  tho  circulation  throng  the  heart 
is  intermittent.  The  blood  is  at  one  instant 
driven  out  of  the  ventricle  in  a  powerful 
stream,  and  is  then  temporarily  aiTested  until 
another  muscular  oontractdon  takes  place,  to 
repeat  the  same  phenomenon. — MoKmaeni  of 
the  Mood  in  the  arteries.  The  most  marked 
phywcal  property  of  tho  arteries,  as  a  whole, 
is  their  elasticity.  In  this  respect  they  are 
like  a  series  of  India-rubber  tubes,  owing  to 
the  abundant  development  of  elastic  fibres 
in  their  middle  coat.  Accordingly  they  are 
distensible,  but  offer  novertheless  a  certain 
amonnt  of  resistance  to  any  distending  force. 
This  resistance,  as  we  have  remarked  above, 
being  less  than  the  impulse  with  which  the 
blood  is  injected  into  them  from  the  beai-t,  the 
arteries  expand  at  the  instant  of  the  heart's 
contraction,  and  are  thus  made  to  contain  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  than  before.  This  ex- 
pansion of  the  arteries  under  the  heart's  action, 
which  is  nearly  simultaneous  all  over  the  body, 
can  easily  be  perceived  by  the  finger  placed 
above  an  art^y  of  moderate  size,  and  is 
known  as  the  arterial  pnlse.  As  each  stroke 
of  the  pulse  is  caused  by  and  is  synchronous 
with  a  cardiac  pulsation,  its  frequency  becomes 
a  valuable  and  convenient  means  by  which  the 
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phjsieian  eatimates  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action.  As  soon,  howBTer,  as  the  cardiac  con- 
traction wiiich  caused  the  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  comes  to  an  end  and  is  followed  hy 
relaxation,  tlien  the  elastic  reaction  of  the 
ariieries  themselves,  compressing  the  hlood, 
drives  it  onwfliii  toward  their  terminal  ramifi- 
cationiS  and  into  the  capillai'y  system.  Under 
these  circumstonees  the  blood  would  he  partly 
forced  backward  into  the  relaxed  ventricle, 
were  it  not  for  three  thin  but  strong  membra- 
nous valves  which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  aorta 
at  its  junction  with  the  heart,  and  which  shat 
backward  at  the  instant  of  tlie  heart's  relaxa- 
tion, and  thus  prevent  any  backward  regurgi- 
tation. I'has  the  blood,  forced  into  the  arte- 
ries by  the  musonlar  power  of  the  heart,  is 
driven  onward  to  the  capillaries  by  the  elastic 
tbrce  of  the  arteries  themselves.  Neverthe- 
leee  tlie  heart  is  the  essential  canse  even  of  the 
arterial  circnlation ;  for  the  elasticity  of  the 
arteries,  which  is  a  passive  phydcal  jiroperty, 
like  that  of  India  mober,  is  called  into  exer- 
cise only  by  the  distention  of  tiiese  vessels 
under  the  cardiac  impulse;  and  the  blood 
would  soon  cease  flowing  were  it  not,  at  each 
successive  contraotion  of  the  ventricles,  thrown 
into  the  arterial  system  in  saperabundant 
quantity.  The  ai-terial  circnlation,  carried  on 
nnder  the  combined  influence  of  the  two  forces 
just  described,  presents  certain  peculiarities 
which  are  wortliy  of  notice.  First,  its  rapid- 
ity varies  at  diffepent  periods  daring  a  single 
pulsation.  At  the  instant  of  the  heart's  con- 
traction the  blood  moves  with  a  maximum 
velocity ;  in  the  intervals  of  the  heart's  action, 
when  it  is  compressed  by  the  arterial  elasticity 
alone,  its  velocity  is  diminished.  Conseqnent- 
ly,  if  an  artery  of  medium  size  be  wounded, 
the  blood  escapes  from  it  in  jeta.  At  each  car- 
diac pulsation  the  stream  of  blood  rises  and 
flows  more  rapidly ;  at  each  relaxation  it  falls 
to  a  lower  level  and  mna  more  slowly.  The 
stream  is  never  entirely  interrnpted.  On  the 
contrary,  it  flows  always-  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  force ;  but  its  increased  velocity  at 
each  period  of  the  heari:'8  action  is  abundantly 
visible.  It  is  this  pulsatile  character  of  the 
hffimorrhage  from  arteries,  as  well  as  the  florid 
color  of  the  arterial  blood,  which  enables  us  at 
(mce  to  distinguish  it  from  heemorrhage  which 
takes  place  from  veins  or  capillaries.  Chau- 
veau  has  succeeded  in  measuring  these  varia- 
tions of  rapidity  in  the  arterial  circulation,  by 
an  ingenious  instrument  adapted  to  the  carotid 
artery  of  the  horse.  He  finds  that  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  heart's  contraction  the  blood  is 
suddenly  pnt  in  motion  with  a  comparative- 
ly high  degree  of  rapidity,  amoanting  on  the 
average  to  20  inches  per  second ;  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  is  then  diminished  or 
brought  to  a  standstill  immediately  before  the 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves;  on  the  closure 
of  the  valves  the  blood  agmn  moves  forward 
with  a  velocity  of  abont  8 J-  inches  per  second ; 
and  it  then  diminishes  gradually,  falling  to  ( 


little  less  than  S  inches  per  second  by  the  end 
of  the  period  of  relaxation.  Secondly,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  conditions  of  disten- 
and  collapse  of  the  artery  diminishes  {torn 
the  lieart  outward;  for  at  a  distance  from  the 
heart  the  force  of  the  cardiac  pulsation  has 
been  partlj;  expended  in  distending  the  larger 
vessels  in  its  neighborhood,  and  consequently 
the  distention  of  the  remote  artery  is  less ;  and 
at  the  time  of  cardiac  relaxation  the  smaller 
artery  is  still  kept  parfly  distended  by  the  elas- 
tic reaction  of  the  larger  ones  behind.  Thus, 
jsintheonseof  water  driven  by  the  strokes  of 
i  force  pump  through  an  elastic  air  chamber, 
the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart  upon  the 
blood  becomes  more  and  more  equalized,  from 
the  centre  of  the  circulation  outward ;  and  in 
the  smaUest  arterial  ramifleations  the  pulsating 
character  of  the  flow  is  hardly  vjahie  to  the 
naked  eye,  though  still  perceptible  under  the 
microscope.  The  pressure  exerted  upon  the 
blood  in  the  arterial  system  may  be  measured 
by  attaching  the  carotid  artery  of  the  living 
animal  to  aresei-voir  of  mercury  prorided  with 
an  upright  open  tube  or  pressure  gauge.  When 
the  cavity  of  the  artery  ia  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate freely  with  the  interior  of  the  reservoir, 
the  mercaiy,  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood, 
rises  in  the  upright  tube,  and  the  height  of 
the  mercurial  column  thus  becomes  an  indica- 
tion of  the  pressnre  to  which  the  blood  itself 
is  subjected  within  the  artery.  The  arterial 
pressure,  measured  by  this  test,  is  found  to 
eqnal  on  the  average  a  column  of  mercury  150 
millimetres  (fi  inches)  in  height.  Various  os- 
cillations of  the  level  of  the  mercury  show  the 
variations  in  pressure  upon  the  blood  during 
the  different  periods  of  a  pulsation ;  but  in  the 
healthy  condition  it  seldom  or  never  falls  be- 
low 180  millimetres.— Jlfoi^m en*  of  the  Hood 
in  the  capillaries.  In  the  capillary  vessels  the 
movement  of  the  blood  at  once  loses  all  trace 
of  the  pulsating  character  which  it  presented 
in  the  arteries,  and  becoirjes  perfecUy  steady 
and  unifarm.  This  is  because,  on  leaving  the 
arteries  and  passing  into  the  minute  and  ex- 
cessively abundant  capillary  vessels,  the  same 
Saantity  of  blood  at  once  becomes  subjected  to 
le  influence  of  a  much  greater  extent  of  elas- 
tic surface ;  for  tlie  walls  of  the  capillaries  are 
themselves  elastic,  and  tiie  substance  of  the  or- 
gans in  which  they  ramify  has  also  to  a  gi'eater 
or  less  d^ree  the  same  property.  The  effect 
of  this  increased  elasticity  of  the  suiTounding 
parts  upon  a  pven  quantity  of  blood  is  to 
equalize  its  rate  of  movement,  and  convert  it 
into  that  of  a  completely  uniform  current. 
Nevertheless,  the  physical  cause  of  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  capillary  vessels  is 
simply  the  pressure  l¥om  behind  to  which  it  is 
subjected  !n  the  arterial  system.  This  is  fully 
evident  from  the  following  considerations :  If 
the  nozzle  of  an  iiyeotion  pipe  be  placed  in  the 
femoral  artery  of  a  recentiy  killed  animal,  and 
liquid  blood  be  forced  by  it  through  the  termi- 
nal ramifications  of  the  artery  and  the  capillary 
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TCSgela  of  the  limb,  so  as  to  return  in  a  full 
stream  by  tlie  femoral  voin,  it  is  found  that 
the  force  requisite  to  accomplish  this  result,  aa 
measured  by  a  pressure  gauge  connected  with 
the  Byringe;  is  from  120  to  130  millimetres 
of  mercury.  Prof.  Sliarpey  of  London  found 
that  an  in,ieo1ion  might  be  made  to  pass  in  this 
way  from  tlio  mesenteric  artery  through  both 
the  two  sueces^ve  capillary  systems  of  the 
intestine  and  the  liver,  and  return  in  a  fall 
stream  by  the  vena  cava,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  mercury  130  millimetres  in 
heiglit.  But  we  liave  already  shown  that  the 
blood  is  habitually  subjected  in  the  arteries  of 
the  living  animd.  to  an  average  pressure  of  150 
millimetres.  This  force  accormngly  is  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  movement  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries  generally,  from 
the  arteries  to  the  veins.  The  rapidity  of 
movement  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  is 
much  less  than  in  the  arteries.  This  U  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  extent  of  vascular  surface 
with  which  the  blood  comes  in  contact  on  en- 
tering the  capillary  system  is  vastly  increased 
owing  to  the  small  size  and  great  number 
of  the  vascular  cands  through  which  it  now 
flows ;  and  consequently  the  mechanical  re- 
sistance to  its  passage  is  increased  in  corre- 
spondii^  ratio.  It  is  estimated,  from  data  de- 
rived from  microscopic  inspection  of  the  capil- 
lary circulation  in  transparent  tissues,  that  the 
rate  of  movement  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels 
is  about  jL  of  an  inch  per  second.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  tliat  while  the  capillary 
vessels  are  excessively  numerous,  and  their 
united  calibre  therefore  very  large,  their  length, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  small.  The  effect 
of  this  anatomical  arrangement  accordingly  is 
to  disseminate  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  blood,  while  it  is  contained  in  the  capillary 
vessds,  over  a  very  lar^  space ;  so  that  the 
physiological  and  chemical  reactions  taking 
place  between  the  blood  and  the  substance  of 
the  tissues  are  accomplished  almost  instanta- 
neously. Furthermore,  although  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels  is  very 
slow,  yet  as  the  distance  to  be  passed  over  be- 
tween the  arteries  and  the  veins  is  very  small, 
the  blood  requires  bat  a  few  seconds  to  trav- 
erse the  capillary  system,  and  to  commence 
its  returning  passage  by  the  veins. — Movement 
of  the  Mood  in  the  veins.  In  the  veins  the 
blood  is  gradnaily  collected  from  the  periphe- 
ral parts  of  the  circulatory  system  and  returned 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Beginning  by 
small  rootlets  directly  connected  with  the  ca- 
pillaries, the  veins  constantly  unite  with  each 
other  into  larger  branches  and  trunks,  converg- 
ing in  this  way  toward  the  centre  of  the  circu- 
lation, until  they  terminate  in  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart  by  two  great  canals,  one  coming 
from  the  upper  and  one  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  and  named  accordingly  the  ve- 
im  emsa  iuperior  and  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
The  walls  of  the  veins  are  thinner  than  those 
of  the  arteries,  and  are  less  distensible  and  less 


elastic ;  but  tliey  have  great  strength  owing  to 
the  large  proportion  of  white  Hbrous  tissue  in 
their  structure,  and  are  able  to  resist  without 
laceration  an  equal  or  even  greater  pressure 
than  the  arteries  of  corresponding  size.  They 
are  provided  at  various  intervals  with  mem- 
branous semi-lunai-  valves,  which  open  toward 
the  heart  and  shut  backward  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  main  cause  of  the  movement 
of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  the  pressure  from 
behind  exerted  by  the  blood  as  it  is  carried 
through  the,  c^illary  circulation.  It  thns  fills 
the  rootlets  and  smaller  branches  of  the  veins 
with  a  constantiy  increasing  supply,  and  urges 
the  blood  which  they  already  contained  on- 
ward to  the  heart.  If  this  were  the  only  force 
at  tt  ork,  the  venous  system  would  after  a  time 
become  so  filled  with  blood  that  its  resistance 
would  counterbalance  the  pressure  of  blood 
fiom  the  arteries,  and  tlie  circulation  would 
come  to  an  end  by  «mple  engorgement  of  the 
veins.  But  in  point  of  fitct  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  at  each  pulsation  discharges  into 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and,  as  it  were,  Ufts 
away  from  the  venous  system  a  portion  of  the 
blood  which  Jiad  accumulated  in  it.  Thus  the 
veins  are  protected  from  engorgement,  and 
their  backward  resistance  is  kept  always  ' 
ferior  to  the  pressure  by  which  the  blood  ■ 
ters  them  from  the  capillaries.  The  venouf 
circulation  is  also  much  taoilitated  by  the  al- 
ternate contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles.  When  any  one  of  these 
muscles  contracts,  it  increases  in  thickness  ex- 
actly in  proportion  as  it  diminishes  in  length. 
The  effect    of  this   lateral    swelling   of  the 


forced  out  of  the  compressed  portion.  The 
valves  of  the  veins,  already  mentioned,  prevent 
the  blood  from  regur^tating  toward  the  ex- 
tremities, and  it  is  consequently  driven  onward 
toward  the  heart,  in  which  direction  alone  the 
passage  for  it  is  clear.  When  the  muscles 
relax,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  vein  is 
again  rapidly  filled  witii  blood  coming  from 
the  extremities,  and  the  circulation  goes  on 
with  increased  facility  from  the  cirouniference 
toward  the  centre. —  VariaticTi*  of  the  eirevla- 
tion  in  di^erent  parts.  We  know  that  the 
capillary  ciroalation  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  is  subject  to  marked  variations,  depen- 
dent on  external  or  internal  causes.  Thus  a 
mustard  poultice,  or  a  sponge  moistened  with 
water  of  ammonia,  applied  to  the  skin,  will 
cause  a  local  and  circomsoribed  redness,  due  to 
an  increased  capillary  circulation  in  the  part. 
The  face  will  become  flushed  or  pallid  under 
the  influence  of  mental  emotion,  and  cold  or 
hot  applications  will  cause  a  similar  change  of 
color  in  those  parts  of  the  skin  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact  Even  the  inter- 
nal oi^ans  exhibit  fluctuations  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  to  a  marked  degree. 
When  a  glandular  organ  is  about  to  enter  into 
'is  the  seat  of  a  kind  of 
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phyaiologioal  congestion.  Its  capillary  blood 
vessels  enlarge  ia  diameter,  and  admit  a  great- 
er qnantity  of  blood  than  before.  The  rapidity 
of  the  capillary  circulation  is  at  the  same  time 
increased,  so  that  a  larger  quaatity  of  blood 
titan  usual  pasaea  in  a  s^ven  time  through  the 
vessels  of  the  part.  Wnen  the  period  of  func- 
tional aetivity  comes  to  an  end,  the  capillary 
vessels  return  to  their  ori^nal  diameter,  admit 
a  smaller  quantity  of  blood,  and  tlie  color  of 
the  organ  resumes  its  ordinary  pallid  state. 
These  voriationa  in  the  capillary  cirouktion  are 
due  to  tlie  action  of  the  smaller  arteries.  The 
arteries  generally,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
are  characterized  mainly  by  their  passive  phys- 
ical property  of  elssticity.  But  the  medium- 
sized  and  especially  the  smaller  arteries  are 
provided  also  with  minnte  mnscnlar  fibres, 
running  round  them  in  a  circular  or  transverse 
direction,  and  forming  part  of  their  middle 
coats.  By  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  con- 
traction of  these  muscular  fibres,  the  calibre  of 
the  arterial  twig  is  enlarged  or  diminished,  and 
conseqnentiy  the  qnantity  of  blood  admitted 
by  it  to  the  capillary  vessels  varies  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree.  Thus,  although  the  circula- 
tion everywhere  is  feept  up  by  the  central  force 
of  the  heart's  action,  yet  its  influence  on  par- 
ticular parts  is  modifled  in  degree  by  the  con- 
tracted or  relased  condition  of  the  smaller  ar- 
teries.— General  rapidity  of  the  dretitation. 
The  time  required  for  the  blood  to  traverse  the 
entire  round  of  the  double  circulation,  that  is, 
through  the  lungs  and  the  general  capillary 
system,  returning  again  to  the  right  wde  of 
the  heart,  has  been  round  by  experiment  to  be 
very  much  shorter  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
The  observations  of  Herii^,  Poissemlle,  Blake, 
and  MatteuGci  on  this  subject  were  made,  for 
the  moat  part,  by  iiyecting  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  one  side  upon  the  living  animid  some 
substance,  like  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
which  could  readily  bo  recognized  by  its  chem- 
ical reactions.  Blood  waa  at  the  same  time 
drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  of  the  oppoate 
rfde ;  and  the  interval  which  elapsed  before 
the  appearanee  of  the  foreign  salt  in  the  blood 
drawn  from  this  second  opening  mdicated  the 
time  required  for  the  blood  to  pass  ft'om  the 

Koint  of  injection  through  the  vena  cava  to  the 
eart,  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through 
the  Itinga  to  the  left  cavities,  from  the  left 
ventricle  through  the  carotid  arteries  and  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  head,  and  thence  down- 
ward to  the  jugular  vein  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  average  results  obtained  from  these  es- 
periments  were  as  follows : 
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(lECCMCELUONES,  fanatics  who,  about  the 
year  317,  in  the  war  of  tlie  Donatists  in  Africa, 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  the  Carthaginian 
bishop  Ciecilianus,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Numidiana  or  Donatists,  and  went  about  as 
marauders  to  intimidate  the  Oartha^nian  par- 
ty, and  to  commit  excesses  in  which  the  Do- 
natists rejoiced,  but  for  which  they  wei-e  un- 
willing to  be  responsible.  They  had  a  strong 
desire  for  the  honor  of  martyrdom,  and  sougjit 
it  at  the  hands  of  tlie  dominant  party  by  vio- 
lence upon  the  prevalent  social  institutions 
and  the  civil  rights  of  the  citizens.  Thus  they 
threw  themselves  between  the  debtor  and  cred- 
itor, and  demanded  the  discharge  of  the  claim 
by  the  creditor  on  pain  of  death.  Whenever 
they  met  a  master  and  a  slave,  they  manumit- 
ted the  slave,  and  compelled  the  master  to  take 
his  place.  Constantine  treated  these  excesaea 
with  forbearance  ;  hut  Constans,  his  successor, 
deprived  the  Donatists  of  their  churches,  and 
attempted  to  bring  them  to  peace.  This  kin- 
dled the  fanaticism  of  theCircumcellionesanew. 
Headed  by  Fa«r  and  Asid,  they  committed  new 
depredations,  styling  themselves  Agonistici,  and 
their  leaders,  "leaders  of  tjie  sons  of  the  Holy 
One."  Their  frenzy  increased  so  ftirionsly  that 
they  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  Donatist  biahopa  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  civil  power  to  restrwn  them. 

GIKCVnaSION  (Lat.  circumcitig,  a  cutting 
around),  a  practice  of  eastern  nations,  consist- 
ing in  cutting  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  in 
males  and  the  internal  labia  in  females.  Among 
the  Jews  it  is  a  strictly  reh^oas  rite,  and  is  used 
only  on  males.  In  ancient  times  it  was  not 
only  obligatory  on  all  males  bora  of  Jewish 
parents,  but  also  on  all  proselytes,  and  on  all 
the  slaves  of  Jewish  masters.  The  rite  origi- 
nated, according  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  in 
the  command  of  God  to  Abraham,  and  was  na- 
tionalized by  Moaes.  It  was  thenceforth  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews,  except  during  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness.  Circumcision  among 
the  Jews  is  pei'formed  on  the  eighth  day  after 
birth.  From  the  fact  that  this  rite  was  re- 
quired by  religious  ordinance,  the  term  "  nn- 
circuracised  "  became  a  term  of  national  re- 
proach, and  is  analogoua  to  tlie  woi-d  "hea- 
then "  as  used  by  Christian  writers.  The  Egyp- 
tians, according  to  Herodotus,  practised  cir- 
cumciaion.  It  is  certain  that  at  a  lat«r  period 
in  Egyptian  history,  under  Peraian  and  Greek 
influence,  circumcision  was  confined  to  the 
priests  and  sages,  but  Herodotus  makes  no  lim- 
itation in  his  statement.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  states  that  the  tonsure  was  confined  to  the 
priests.  He  also  says  that  the  Colchians  (an 
Egyptian  colony,  as  he  believed),  practised  cir- 
cumcision. The  same  authority  tells  us  that 
the  Ethiopians  practised  it;  and  to  this  day 
the.Coptic  and  Abyssinian  Christian  churches 
observe  the  custom.  Tlie  Abyssinian  church 
.imposes  the  rite  on  both  sexes.  The  Epistle 
of  Barnabas  testifies  to  the  fact  of  Egyptian 
circumcision,  and  declares  also  that  the  cere- 
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monj  was  observed  by  the  Arabians  and  Sy- 
riaiw.  Jerome  says  that  in  his  day  the  minor- 
ity of  Egyptians,  Idumwans,  Ammonites,  Mo- 
abites,  and  Ishmaeiites  were  circumcised.  The 
Moliammedaiis  also  practise  it ;  and  althougli 
the  Koran  does  not  emoin  it,  it  has  extended 
itself  wherever  the  Mohammedan  reUpon  has 
been  adopted.  In  Arabia  the  rite  is  performed 
on  both  sexes.  Th^  Arabians  have  a  tradition 
that  Mohammed  said  that  circumcision  was 
honorable  in  women,  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  submitted  to  cironmciaion  in  order  to  ob- 
tain instruction  from  tlie  Egyptian  priests  in 
their  sacred  doctrines.  A  portion  of  the  Phce- 
niciannations  practised  the  rite,  but  the  Philis- 
tines did  not.  The  abori^nal  Mexicans  were 
fonnd  to  observe  this  custom.  The  Friendly 
Islanders,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pel^o,  those  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  those 
of  Madagascar  and  the  Philippine  islands,  and 
even  the  Hottentots,  Lave  a  enatom  regarded 
09  a  remnant  of  the  same  otiservanoe. 

CIRCDnNlVIGlTION.  Any  voyage  around  the 
world  is  properly  so  called ;  but  (ts  modem 
commerce  enoiroles  every  sea,  the  term  is  con- 
tined  to  continnous  voyages  around  the  globe 
for  some  specific  purjjose,  as  for  survey,  dis- 
covery, or  other  aoientiflc  object.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprises  the  principal  circumnaviga- 
tors, with  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
each  voyage :  Magalhaens,  1519  ;  Mendana, 
1507 ;  Dralje,  157T ;  Cavendish,  1586  and 
1591;  Qneiro9,1805;  LeMaire,  1615;  Tasraan, 
160;  Dampier,  1679;  Roger  and  Cooke,  1708 ; 
Ro^ewecn,  1731;  Anson,  1740;  Byron,  1 764; 
Wairis  and  Carteret,  1T66 ;  Bongainville,  1766 ; 
James  Ooolt,  1768,  1773,  and  1776;  Krnsen- 
stem,  1803:  Kotzebue,  1823;  King  and  Fitz- 
roy,  1826;  Belcher,  1836;  Dnmont d'tlrville, 
1837;  Wilkes,  1833.  Travellers  and  tourists 
at  the  present  day  very  frequently  make  entire 
circumnavigations  of  the  globe,  starting  from 
any  point  in  Europe  or  America,  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  various  established  lines  of 
commnnication. 

CIBCIFS,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  pla«e  reserved  for 
public  games,  raees,  and  shows  of  different 
kinds.  The  cireut  maximiM,  in  the  valley  now 
c^ed  Via  de'  Oerchi,  was  founded  by  Tarquin 
the  Elder.  It  gradually  became  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  structures  of  Rome.  The  original 
temporary  platforms  erected  at  private  ex- 
pense, by  patricians  and  equites,  who  alone 
witnessed  Uie  shows,  were  replaced  by  throo 
galleries  or  tiers  of  seats,  running  in  an  elliptical 
form  around  the  arena.  Iron  railings  13  to  14 
ft.  high,  and  a  ditch  10  ft  broad  and  10  ft.  deep, 
a  work  of  Ciesar,  separated  the  seats  from  and 
defeaded  them  against  the  furious  beasts  of  the 
arena.  Through  its  middle  length  ran  a  low 
wall  called  spina,  at  each  end  of  which  were 
erected  three  wooden  (afterward  gilt)  cylinders 
of  conical  shape,  forming  the  goals  of  races. 
The'  spina  was  adorned  with  gilt  statues,  im- 
ages of  deities,  reliefs,  altars,  and  chapels,  and 
at  its  middle  with  an  obelisk  132  fL  high. 
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brought  by  Augustus  from  Egypt.  There  were 
also  two  platforms,  on  one  of  which  reposed 
the  images  of  seven  dolphins,  on  the  other  the 
seven  ova,  imitations  of  eggs,  which  marked 
the  nnmbers  of  the  rounds  done  by  the  racers, 
one  of  the  eggs  being  taken  off  after  each. 
At  one  of  the  narrow  ddes  of  the  circus  the 
galleries  were  wanting,  and  replaced  by  the 
stores  for  chariots  and  horses.  The  length  of 
the  circus  was  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar 
more  than  3  stadia,  its  breadth  400  ft.,  its  cir- 
cnmference  8  stadia.  Destroyed  by  fire  under 
Nero,  and  rebuilt  by  Trajan,  it  was  made  by 
this  emperor  capable  of  containing  500,000 
spectators,  and  completed  under  Constantine, 
who  adorned  it  with  another  obelisk.  Tlie 
circus  Flaminius  or  Apollinaris,  erected  proba- 
bly by  Oaius  Flaminius,  in  the  Prata  Flaminia, 
out  of  the  city,  and  which  in  a  show  under 
Angustus  was  filled  with  water  and  became 
the  scene  where  36  crocodiles  were  killed ;  the 
circus  of  Sallus^  near  his  gardens,  destined  for 
shows  of  sea  fights '  the  Yaticanus,  commenced 
by  Caligula,  completed  by  Nero ;  the  Agona- 
lis,  erected  by  Alexander  Sevems;  those  of 
Flora  and  Hadrian;  and  the  cii-ous maximus, 
were  all  destroyed.  A  circus  attributed  by 
antiquaries  to  Oai-aoalla,  near  the  Appian  way, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  is  the  only  one 
that  remains  in  good  preservation  at  Rome. 
More  or  less  remarkable  ruins  of  similar  struc- 
tures, erected  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  are  still  visible  in  Alexandria, 
Rhodes,  Athens,  Gaza,  Jerusalem,  Nlraes,  Nar- 
bonne,  &c. — In  modem  times  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  a  building  or  enoiosure  within  which  is 
contained  a  circular  space  deagned  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  feats  of  hoi-aemanship.  The  most 
celebrated  amphitheatre  in  London  used  for 
this  purpose  is  Astley's.  The  present  edifice 
is  the  fourth  which  has  been  erected  npon  the 
same  spot,  the  three  previous  ones  having  been 
destroyed  by  flre.  In  Paris  and  Madrid  there 
are  several  oirouses,  the  finest  of  which  in  the 
latter  city,  the  Circo  de  Price,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  handsomest  amphitheatres  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  United  States  equestrian  per- 
formances ai-e  exhibited  by  companies  which 
travel  through  the  country  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  exhibitions  are  given  in 
large  tents.  The  wagons  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  these  tents  and  the  performers, 
with  the  exhibition  horses,  form  a  large  train, 
and  enter  the  towns  and  villages  on  their  route 
in  grand  procession.  The  capital  invested  in 
each  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  very  great,  and 
the  number  of  companies  engaged  in  tlie  busi- 
ness is  considerable. 

OBENCESTER  (colloquially  called  Oioeteb),  a 
market  town  and  parlinmentaj'y  borough  of 
Gloucestershire,  England,  on  the  river  Churn, 
and  on  the  Cheltenham  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  railway,  15  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Gloucester, 
and  95  m.  by  rail  N,  W.  of  London;  pop.  in 
1871,  7,681.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  marts  in 
England  for  wool.    It  has  a  fine  old  church, 
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which  has  been  restored  at  a,  cost  of  £12,000, 
and.  a  free  gramniar  school  founded  under  Henry 
VII,  Near  the  town  is  a  noted  agriculturtd 
college.  It  ooi?i]piea  the  site  of  a  Roman  sta- 
tion called  by  Ptoleray  Oorinium,  by  Kichard 
of  Cirencester  Oorinum,  and  by  Antoninus 
DnroeomoviTiin. 

CIBlLLtt,  DODKDko,  an  Italian  republican  and 
naturalist,  born  in  1734,  died  on  the  scaffold  at 
Naples  in  1798.  He  ofBciat«d  in  early  life  as 
professor  of  botany,  afterward  accompanied 
Lady  Walpole  to  France  and  England,  became 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  a 
friend  of  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot, 
and  on  his  return  to  Naples  was  appointed 
phyMoian  of  the  conrt.  After  'the  proclama- 
tion of  tbe  repnblic  by  the  French,  Le  was 
chosen  representative  of  the  Neapolitaii  people, 
and  member  of  tlie  lepslative  commiBsion 
(1799) ;  and  on  the  reestablishment  of  royalty 
he  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold,  rather  than 
take  (he  oath  of  allegiance  or  ask  a  pardon  from 
King  Ferdinand.  His  chief  writings  ai'e  Fun- 
daments Botanica  (3  vols.  8to,  17871,  and  Eit- 
tomologks  ReapoUtmruB  Specimen  (folio,  1787). 

CnUtlPEDES,  or  Clrrhopod*  (Lat.  drrm,  curly, 
and  pm,  a  foot),  a  group  of  articulated  animals, 
long  regarfed  as  belonging  to  the  molliisea,  bnt 
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really  to  tlie  class  of  crustacean*  and  ti  the 
order  of  entomostracans.  The  barnacles  and 
acorn  shells  formerly  described  amont^  the 
multivalves  are  inclnded  in  this  daa"  Their 
bodies  are  soft  and  protected  by  the  shelly 
covering  secreted  from  their  surface  Bnt  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  oimpedes  (of  the 
nervous  system  particnlarly)  connects  them 
with  the  articnlata,  and  so  also  their  develop- 
ment fl-om  the  egg  and  subsequent  transforma- 
tion. (See  Babhaole.)  A  peculiar  feature  is 
the  prolongation  of  the  body  and  ite  division 
into  severd  branches,  eacb  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  curled  arms  lilled  with 
cilia  or  hair-like  filaments  resembling  feathers, 
and  which  are  constantly  moving  in  the  water 
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for  the  purpose  of  collecting  food.  Tbe  class  is 
divided  into  two  principal  groups,  the  pednn- 
culated  and  the  sessile ;  the  former,  like  anati- 
fa,  having  a  long  peduncle,  or  footstalk,  by 
which  the  anim^  fastens  itself  to  rocks  or 
wood;  and  the  latter,  like  the  barnacle,  being 
deficient  in  this,  the  shell  consequently  lying 
close  to  the  substance  to  which  the  animal  ad- 
heres. Several  genera  of  each  group  are  de- 
scribed, all  marine. 

CntTA,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Massylii, 
in  Nnmidia,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of 
Constantine,  Algeria.  It  was  built  by  archi- 
tects from  Carthage,  and  its  name  in  Phcenician 
signified  city.  It  had  great  natural  strength, 
standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  almost  surrounded 
by  a  tributary  of  the  Ampsaga  (now  the  Eumel). 
The  palace  of  the  Massylian  kings  was  one  of 
its  ornaments.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
was  in  league  with  Carthage  during  the  rdgn 
of  King  Gala;  but  his  son  and  successor  Masi- 
nissa  joined  the  Eomans  in  206  B.  C,  and 
contributed  to  their  success,  but  was  himself 
forced  to  fly  before  the  Carthaginians  and 
their  ally  Syphas,  until  toward  the  close  of 
the  war  the  Homans  restored  him.  His  suc- 
cessor Micipsa  enlarged  and  beantified  Cirta, 
settlii^  Greek  colonists  in  it,  and  in  his  time 
it  maintained  an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and 
30,000  infantry.  After  his  death,  when  the 
Eomans  divided  the  kingdom  between  Ad- 
herbal,  the  legitimate  heir,  and  JugurtLa,  the 
former  held  the  capital.  He  was  besieged 
there  by  Jngurtha,  and  forced  to  surrender. 
This  act  brought  on  the  Jugurthine  war,  and 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Jugurtha  Cirta 
passed  with  the  rest  of  Nnmidia  under  the 
Romans,  who  established  there  a  colony,  called 
Colonia  Sittianorura,  from  the  chief  Sittius  to 
whom  it  was  granted  by  Julius  Caasar.  It  re- 
tained this  name  untjl  the  time  of  Constantine, 
who  restored  it  from  the  ruin  into  which  it 
had  tallen,  and  called  it  Constantina.  It  was 
the  central  point  lor  all  the  Roman  roads  in 
Numidia  lis  ruins  are  more  extended  than 
the  modem  city.  Among  them  are  the  bridge 
across  the  Eumel,  adorned  with  bass  reliefs, 
and  still  m  good  repair,  and  four  gates  with 
Roman  sculptures.  A  triumphal  arch  has  been 
removed  to  Paris. 

CISALPINE  REPIfBLIC,acommonwealtl)  found- 
ed by  Bonaparte  in  Italy  in  1797,  conasting 
if  the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane  republics, 
which  he  had  previously  established.  It  em- 
biaced  Austrian  Lombardy,  including  Mantua, 
the  'V  enetian  districts  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
and  CreniMia,  Verona  and  Eovigo,  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  the  principalities  of  Massa  and  Car- 
rara, with  the  three  legations  of  Bologna,  f  er- 
I'ara,  and  Eavenna,  besides  a  part  of  the  Gri- 
sons.  It  was  divided  into  ten  departments, 
with  Milan  as  the  capital.  Austria  acknowl- 
edged its  existence  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mic. It  followed  the  destinies  of  the  French 
in  ItaSy,  On  their  defeat  in  1798  the  republic 
was  abolished,  and  reestablished  in  1800,  after 
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the  victory  of  Marengo.  Austria  was  agiun 
forced  to  tu^knowledge  this  in  dependent  state  on 
the  ODnolosion  of  the  peace  of  Lnnfiville  (1801). 
Instead  of  OisaJpine,  it  was  called  (1803)  tlie 
Italian  republic,  and  nnder  the  empire  it  be- 
came the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

CISLEITHlKli,  or  CislciaMi  Autria,  a  name 
which  since  186?  b  frequently  (but  not  official- 
ly) applied  to  that  part  of  the  Anstro-Hunga- 
rian  monarchy  whicli  is  represented  in  the 
Reichsrath  of  Vienna.  It  embraces  the  crown- 
lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  German  con- 
federation, Dalmatift,  Galioia,  and  Bnkowina. 
The  name  is  derived  fromtbe  little  river  Leitha, 
which  separatea  Lower  Austria  from  Hungary, 
and  thus  forms  pai-t  of  the  frontier.  It  con- 
tains a  little  less  than  one  half  the  area  and 
about  four  seventtis  of  the  population  of  the 
monarchy, 

CISPlDlBfi;  KEPUBUC,  a  republican  state  or- 
ganized in  Italy  by  Bonaparte  after  the  battle 
of  Lodi,  in  1708.  It  eonaiated  of  Modena.  Eeg- 
gio,  Ferrara,  and  Boiogna,  being  separated  from 
the  Transpadane  republic  by  tlie  Fo  (Padns), 
from  which  it  derived  its  name.  In  1707  the 
Cispadanewasmergedin  the  Cisalpine  republic 
CI8SET,  Ernest  Uiis  0^t«  CMrt*t  de,  a  French 
soldier,  bom  in  Paris  in  1812.  He  belongs  to 
a  noble  family  of  Burgnndy,  and  was  educated 
at  Saint  Ojr  and  at  the  school  for  staif  offi- 
cei's.  In  1836  he  became  aide-de-camp  of  Gen. 
Trizel,  and  served  with  distinction  in  Algeria 
till  1852,  and  in  1854  in  the  Orimen,  reaoniog 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  after  the  battle 
of  Inkerman.  He  was  commanding  general 
of  the  llthdiviaionatUennes  from  1863  till  the 
ontbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870, 
when  he  led  the  first  division  of  the  fourth  corps 
under  Ladmirault  in  a  number  of  engagements 
near  Metz.  He  disapproved  (Oct.  23)  of  Ba- 
aaine's  determinatjon  to  capitulate,  urging  in 
vain  a  renewed  attempt  to  break  through  the 
German  lines,  Bazaiue  sent  him  to  the  head- 
s  of  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  German 
o  arrange  the  terras  of  capitulation  in 
anner  (b  to  include  in  them  only  the 
city  and  citadel  of  Metz,  and  not  the  French 
army;  but  he  accomplished  nothing,  and  be- 
came for  a  short  time  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Germany.  In  February,  1871,  he  was  elected 
to  the  national  assembly  for  the  department  of 
Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  joining  the  army  at  Ver- 
sailles in  March,  he  operated  at  the  head  of  the 
second  corps  agiunst  the  commune,  entei'ed 
Paris  May  33,  and  snoceeded  in  gaining  control 
of  the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  He 
appointed  minister  of  war  June  5,  and  eo 
ues  (1873)  to  hold  that  ofBoe. 

Cl^nXOlNS,  a  widely  estended  branch  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  founded  in  the  11th  century 
by  St.  Robert,  a  French  nobleman  by  birth, 
and  a  Benedictine  abbot,  who,  being  very  zeal- 
ous for  the  strict  observance  of  the  Benedictine 
rnle,  and  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  enforce 
it  in  his  abbey,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
Home  hermits  and  settled  with  them  at  Mo- 
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lesme.  Some  difficulties  arising  in  this  new 
community,  he  left  it  in  company  with  several 
others,  and  made  a  new  settlement  at  Giteaux 
(Lat.  CieteTemm),  near  Diion,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chfllona-suT-Marne  (1098).  After  enduring 
great  poverty  and  hardships  for  some  time,  the 
infant  community  was  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Eudea,  duke  of  Bnrgundy,  and  the  bisli  - 
op  of  Chftlons;  the  latter  of  whom  erected  it 
into  an  abbey,  and  appointed  St.  Robert  abbot. 
The  latter  was  recalled  after  atime  toMolesme, 
and  left  C^eanx  under  the  direction  of  St.  At- 
hene, after  whose  death,  iu  1109,  St.  Stephen 
Harding,  an  Enghshman,  became  abbot.  Tlie 
austerities  practised  in  this  community  were 
so  great  that  many  of  the  members  died,  and 
no  person  dared  to  enter  the  order,  which  was 
threatened  with  extinction.  The  accession  of 
St.  Bernard,  with  30yonngmcn,  mostly  of  noble 


liirth  sivcd  it  from  dest  u  tion  anl  ntu  1 
mto  it  new  iile  It  soon  bean  to  flour  si  an! 
extend  Itself,  so  that  in  1151  the  numbe  of 
abbeys  had  increased  to  BOO  anl  n  1351  to 
1,800.  The  order  became  10  p  werfaltiatse 
eral  popes  were  indebted  to  ts  recogn  t  n  an  1 
support  during  the  confusion  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury for  the  maintenance  of  their  authority. 
Cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishopa  often  as- 
Mated  at  the  general  chapter  of  abbots.  Two 
popes  (Eugeniua  IU.  and  Benedict  Xll.),  40 
cardinals,  and  a  great  number  of  hiahopa  were 
elected  from  the  order,  and  several  kings  and 
princes  assumed  its  habit.  St.  Bernard  im- 
planted a  taste  for  literature  aud  science  in  the 
order  in  its  infancy,  and  took  measures  to  have 
every  monastery  furnished  with  an  excellent 
library.  The  especial  branch  of  the  Oisf«rcians 
was  music.  The  golden  age  of  the  order  con- 
tinued until  the   relasntion  of  diaoipline,  and 
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the  fonndation  of  tlie  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, caused  it  to  begin  to  decline.  Extraordi- 
nary and  oft-repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  pristine  state,  bnt  they 
proved  only  partially  successful.  The  spirit 
of  reform  produced  seyeral  new  congregations 
under  the  Cistercian  rule,  the  prindpal  of 
which  are  the  Bernardines  and  Feaillante.  The 
nranber  of  convents  of  the  Cistercian,  order  at 
present  existing  is  small.  There  are  some  in 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and  Belginnj. 
There  is  also  one  in  Leicestershire,  England, 
called  Mt.  St,  Bernard.  In  Italy  they  have  been 
sappressed,  with  the  exception  of  one  house  in 
Rome.  An  order  of  Cistercian  nuns  wasfonnd- 
ed  in  1120  by  Abbot  Stephen  of  Citeans.  They 
were  at  first  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  ab- 
bot general,  subsequently  to  that  of  the  dioce- 
san oishopa.  They  inoreaaed  ao  rapidly  that 
at  one  time  they  had  6,000  convents.  In  Ger- 
many some  of  the  abbesses  had  till  1803  the 
dignity  of  princesses  of  the  empire.  The  most 
celebrated  convent  of  the  order  was  that  of 
Port  Royal  in  France.  At  present  (1873)  only 
a  few  convents  are  left  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 

CtTEinX,  a  hamlet  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  C6te  d'Or,  on  the  Vouge,  14  m.  N.  E. 
of  Bearnie,  once  celebrated  on  acoonnt  of  its 
abbey,  the  chief  house  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
The  abbey  buildii^^,  a  great  pait  of  which 
slill  exist,  were  magnificent.  They  have  been 
converted  into  a  reformatory,  religions,  and 
industrial  penitentiary  for  invenile  offenders, 
which  is  nnder  the  care  of  priests,  fdsters  of 
charity,  and  lay  brothers.  An  agricultural  col- 
lege is  connected  with  it,  and  the  institution 
produces  excellent  butter  and  other  articles  of 
trade,  and  is  nearly  self-supporting.  The  sur- 
rounding countiy,  mostly  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent, was  greatly  indebted  to  the  management 
of  the  abbote  for  the  superiority  of  its  wines. 
The  vineyard  in  which  the  celebrated  Clos- 
Vougeot  is  raised  was  formerly  part  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  abbey. 

CITHXIOK  (now  Elatia\  a  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Greece,  separating  BceotiafromMegaris 
and  Attica.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  early  king  of  Platsea,  who  was  an  ad- 
viser of  Jupiter  in  one  of  his  angry  dissensions 
with  Juno.  Hence  the  summit  was  sabred  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  festival  of  the  Dtedala,  in  hon- 
or of  his  reconciliation  with  hia  spouse,  was 
celebrated  upon  it.  Cithferon  was  also  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  and  the  scene  of  his  mystic  rites. 
It  was  here  that  Aotteon  was  changed  into 
a  stag  and  chased  by  his  own  bounds,  that 
Pontheus  waa  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchantes 
npon  whose  orpes  he  was  stealing  a  look,  and 
that  the  infant  (Edipus  suffered  his  exposure. 
Cithseron  was  covered  with  a  forest  which 
abonnded  in  game.  The  Cithferonian  lion, 
slain  by  Alcathous,  waa  famed  in  mythology. 

CrnZEN  (Fr.  citcym),  a  member  of  a  free 
commonwealth.  Aristotle  defines  a  citizen  to 
be  one  who  participates  in  the  legislative  and 
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JTidicial  authority  of  the 
state  there  ai-e  two  classes  oi  citiz 
who  are  pennitted  to  participate  ii 
emment,  and  those  who  are  not.  All  peraons 
bom  within  the  state,  irrespective  of  age,  sex, 
or  condition,  are  presumptively  citizens :  others 
may  be  admitted  to  citizenship  either  by  special 
legislative  enactment,  or  by  some  form  of  natu- 
ralization under  general  laws.  The  children 
of  citizens  bom  whOe  their  parents  are  abroad 
temporarily  or  on  the  public  service  are  also 
citizens.  But  those  only  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage  who  in  addition  to  citizenship  have 
such  other  qualifications  as  the  law  may  have 
prescribed.  In  the  United  States,  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  all  persons  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  re- 
side. This  amendment  put  at  reat  the  disputed 
question  whether  the  freedmen  and  other  blacks 
were  citizens ;  but  it  does  not  embrace  Indians 
who  still  retain  their  tribal  relations,  and  who 
ai'e  therefore  only  in  a  much  qualified  sense 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  3,  art.  4  of  the  constitution,  construed  in 
Ward  B.  Maryland,  12  Wallace,  418,  provides 
that  "  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  states;"  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  states  from  abridging  the 
erivUeges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
inited  States.  This  amendment  was  construed 
in  the  New  OrlcMis  slaughter  house  case,  de- 
cided by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  April,  18T3,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  be- 
long to  one  as  a  citizen  of  a  state,  and  those 
which  pertfun  to  acitizen  of  the  United  States, 
are  not  the  same,  and  that  the  latter  only  are 
protected  by  the  14th  amendment, — See  Story's 
"Commentary  on  the  Constitution,"  4th  ed., 
chap.  47,  and  appendix  fo  vol.  ii. 

CITKIC  leiU,  the  acid  which  ^ves  to  the 
fruits  of  the  citron  family  their  peculiar  sour 
taste.  It  may  be  extracted  from  many  ftTiits 
and  vegetables,  as  oranges,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, strawberries,  raspberries,  whortleberries, 
tamarinds,  onions,  and  potatoes.  The  red  elder 
berry  contains  so  much  of  it  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  it  in  part  for  limes  and 
lemons,  fi^jm  which  the  acid  is  now  wholly 
prepared.  The  mannfactare  of  citric  acid  is 
conducted  at  but  few  large  establishments ;  but 
on  a  email  scale  it  may  be  prepared  by  the 
same  process  that  is  adopted  in  the  large  way. 
Lemon  juice  is  imported  in  a  concentrated  state, 
produced  by  evaporation  at  a  gentie  heat.  It 
consists  of  citrio  acid  6  to  7  per  cent.,  alcohol 
5  to  6^nd  the  remainder  water,  inorganic  salts, 
&c.  By  some  it  is  allowed  to  partially  ferment, 
for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the  clear  liquor 
from  the  mucilage ;  or  it  is  clarified  in  the  usual 
method  by  the  use  of  albumen  in  the  form  of 
the  white  of  egg.  Carbonate  of  lime  in  fine 
powder  is  then  gradually  added,  and  stirred  In 
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80  long  as  the  effervescence  continues.  Citrate 
of  lime  {fln  insoluble  powder)  forms,  and  aft«r 
being  separated  by  drawing  oflF  the  watery 
Hqnor  is  well  washed  with  warm  water.  This 
salt  is  then  intimately  mised  with  strong  sul- 
phario  acid  dilated  witli  six  parta  of  water. 
After  some  hours  the  citrate  is  decomposed, 
the  snlphnrio  aeid  having  taken  up  the  lime 
and  tbrmed  an  msoluble  anlphat*,  setting  the 
citric  acid  free.  This,  separated  by  decanting 
and  filtering,  is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans  till 
it  attdns  the  specitic  gravity  I-IS.  The  eva- 
poration is  afterward  continued  by  a  water  or 
steam  bath  till  the  liqnor  begins  to  he  simpy, 
or  to  be  covered  widi  a  thin  pellicle.  It  is 
then  instantly  removed  ftom  the  fli'e,  and  put 
aside  to  crystallize,  the  mother  liquor  after  a  few 
days  being  evaporated  as  above,  and  again  set  to 
oryatsHize,  and  so  on  as  long  as  clean  crystab 
are  obtained.  To  obtain  pure  citiic  add,  all  the 
crystals  shonld  bo  redissolved  and  reorystal- 
lized,  it  may  he  several  times,  and  the  solution 
digested  with  bone  black.  A  gallon  of  lemon 
iuice  should  make  about  eight  ounoes  of  crys- 
tals more  than  this  is  sometimes  ohtamed 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  the  citrate 
tf  lime  tor  exportation  matead  of  the  lemon 
imce  fo  reduce  the  cost  of  transport'ition 
but  its  liabihty  to  ferment,  whion  destroys 
the  citno  acid  by  converting  it  into  acehc 
and  bntyne  acids  pre\  enti  this  method  from 
being  employed  Oitnc  acid  was  first  obtained 
by  Sohoele  m  1784  The  crystals  are  trana- 
pirent,  m  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms  with 
snmmits  of  four  trapezoidal  *ices  The  salt  is 
soluble  va  v,  ater  w  irm  or  cold  is  also  la  alco 
hoi  but  not  m  ether  Its  specific  f,ravity  is 
1  6  Its  taste  is  mtensoly  acid,  and  almost 
caustic  butstdla  reeable  It  is  distinguished 
from  other  v^etable  acids  by  its  depositing  on 
insoluble  citrate  when  heated  with  lime  water, 
by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  and  also  by  forming 
B,  deliquescent  salt  with  potassa.  The  crystals 
are  eombinations  of  1  equivalent  of  citric  acid 
with  either  3,  4,  or  5  of  water,  according  to 
the  method  and  temperature  by  which  they 
have  been  obtained.  The  anhydrous  acid,  as 
it  exists  in  the  citrate  of  silver,  is  represented 
by  the  formula  CiHiO, ;  bnt  it  has  never 
been  isolated. — Citric  acid  is  much  used  at  sea 
as  an  antiscorbntie,  but  the  raw  lemon  juice 
is  thought  to  be  more  efficient.  English  ves- 
sels are  all  required  by  law  to  carry  a  certain 
Suantity  of  the  latter  for  each  man  employed. 
t  goes  to  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid,  as 
already  stated,  in  a  concentrated  form ;  but 
that  intended  for  the  use  of  ships  is  protected 
&om  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  some 
spirit.  Citric  acid  is  krgely  adulterated,  some- 
times to  an  almost  incredible  percentage,  with 
tartaric  acid.  Acetate  of  potassa,  added  to  its 
solution  in  cold  water,  will,  if  tartaric  acid  be 
present,  throw  down  a  white  crystalline  pi'eoip- 
itate  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar). 
It  sometimes  also  rettuns  some  sulphuric  add. 
Beddes  its  Qse  as  an  antiscorbutic,  citric  acid 
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is  employed  insteadof  lemon  Juice  for  the  prep- 
aration of  refreshing  drinks,  and  in  the  art?  it 
is  of  value  to  calico  printers. 

CITRftN,  the  fruit  of  a  low,  evergreen  tree 
(eitms  medica,  Linn.),  ■which  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  lime,  lemon,  shaddock,  and 
orange  trees,  attains  in  its  wild  stat«  a  height 
of  about  8  ft.,  and  is  erect  and  prickly,  with 
long  reclining  branches.  Its  leaves  are  alter~ 
nate,  oblong-aonte,  subserrat*,  and  pale  green ; 
itspetioles  are  naked,  and  itsflowers40-aadrous 
and  esteiTially  purple ;  and  its  fiTOt  is  ovate, 
about  6  inches  long,  furrowed,  with  a  pro- 
tuberance at  the  tip,  and  witli  two  rinds,  the 
outer  thin,  greenish  yellow,  with  numberless 
miliai-y  glands,  tuU  of  a  most  fragrant  oil,  and 
the  inner  Oiick,  fungous,  and  white.  The  trees 
of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
fruit-bearing  trees,  are  indigenous  in  the  East, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  golden 
apples  which  the  Greeks  nttributud  to  the  gar- 


dens of  the  Ilesperides.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  any  of  them  were  cultivated  either 
by  the  Greeks  or  earlier  Romans.  The  citron 
tree,  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  and  the  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe,  was  obtained  from  Media 
and  perhaps  Assyria,  and  was  first  cultivated  in 
Italy  by  Palladius  in  the  3d  century.  In  the 
East  it  is  constantly  in  blossom,  flowei-s  and 
fruit  always  hanging  upon  the  tree  together; 
at  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Naples,  and  also  in  the 
"West  Indies,  it  endnres  the  open  air,  but  at 
Florence  and  Milan  it  requires  protection  in  the 
winter,  and  in  more  northern  climates  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  conservatories.  In  China  there  is 
a  splendid  variety,  with  lai^  and  solid  fruit, 
divided  at  the  end  into  five  distinct  lobes, 
whence  it  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  fingered 
citron.  It  is  kept  for  its  agreeable  fragrance 
on  fine  porcelain  dishes  in  dtting  rooms.  The 
citron  is  a  somewhat  acid  fl-uit,  rarely  eaten 
raw,  and  highly  valued  for  its  very  fr^rant 
rind,  which  by  being  preserved  in  sugar  be- 
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comes  a  delicate  sweetmeat.  From  the  out- 
side of  the  fruit  and  the  leaves  the  oil  of  citroa 
is  prepared;  the  pulpfnrniaheaoitrio  acid;  the 
seeds  are  very  bitter  and  tonic ;  and  the  bark 
of  the  root  ia  a  febrifuge.  There  are  12  well 
known  vaiieties  of  citron  raised  in  Italy,  and 
aboat  20  in  French  and  6  in  English  norseileB. 
There  are  17  varieties  described  and  figured, 
and  the  methods  of  their  enltnre  minntely 
^ven,  in  Eisao's  Histoire  natuTelle  dei  orangen 
(Paris,  1818). 

CITtI  TECCmA,  or  Citii  NotaUle,  a  city  of 
Malta,  situated  on  high  ground  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  6  m.  V.  of  Valetta ;  pop. 
about  7,000.  It  contuns  a  fine  Eoman  Catholic 
cathedral  and  other  chnrches,  vast  catacombs, 
several  convents  in  episcopal  seminary,  and  an 
ancient  palace  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  or- 
der of  St.  John.  Previona  to  tlie  foundation  of 
Valetta,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
it  waa  tiie  capital  of  Malta,  under  its  old  Arabic 
name  of  Medina  (the  city),  and  it  continues  to 
be  the  seat  of  a  Eoraaa  Catholic  bishop.  It 
liaa  lost  all  strate^eal  importance,  thongh  it  ia 
walled.  Some  nnthorities  regai'd  it  as  identi- 
cal witii  the  town  of  Melita  mentioned  by  an- 
cient geographers.  Others  state  that  St.  Paul, 
after  having  been  shipwrecked  on  his  journey  to 
Eome,  took  refuge  during  three  months  in  a 
grotto  underneath  the  ancient  church,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  cathedral. 

asDlD  BEAL,  Meaico.    Sue  San  CgibtSbal. 

CIDDID  lElL.  I.  A  S.  province  of  Spain, 
comprising  the  greater  port  of  the  old  prov- 
ince of  La  Mancha,  and  a  portion  of  New 
Castile  proper;  area,  7,887  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1867,  204,908,  It  consists  mwnly  of  barren 
plains  skirted  N.  and  S.  by  lofty  terras,  some 
of  which  are  clad  with  forests,  and  enclose 
many  deep  vaUevs.  They  give  rise  to  several 
rivers,  mbst  of  them  affluents  of  the  Gnadiana, 
which  impart  fertility  to  the  land  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Tlie  fluadiana  itself,  which 
riaes  near  the  border  of  the  province,  trnversea 
it  from  E.  to  W.  AVheat,  rye,  bariey,  maize, 
oala,  beans,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  aniseed,  and 
esparto  are  cultivated,  and  homed  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
reared.  Tlie  mountmns  contdn  iron,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  cinnabar,  coal,  marble, 
granite,  quartzite,  jasper,  &c.  In  the  8,  "W. 
corner  of  the  province  is  the  famous  quicksil- 
ver mine  of  Almaden.  Hot  and  cold  mineral 
springs  arc  abundant.  The  manufactures  in- 
clnde  woollens,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  hardware, 
earthenware,  saltpetre,  soap,  wine,  oil,  and 
brandy,  and  the  exports  consist  of  these  aj'- 
tioles,  with  many  of  the  natural  products. 
The  imports  are  laee,  perfumery,  sugar,  coflee, 
flnd  rice.  Manzanares,  Almodovar,  Oalatrava, 
and  Valdepefia*  are  among  the  more  important 
places.  Ill  The  capital  of  the  province,  situ- 
ated in  a  low  plain  about  5  m.  from  the  Gua- 
diana  and  100  m.  S,  S.  W,  of  Madrid;  pop.  about 
10,000.  Built  after  the  expulaon  of  the  Moors 
from  La  Mancha  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the 
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of  that  people  who  still  maintained 
themselves  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  it  was  origi- 
nally a  place  of  strength,  and  yet  retains  a 
portion  of  its  ancient  defences,  which,  with  its 
solid-looking  houses  and  rich  surrounding  vege- 
tation, convey  on  a  distant  view  a  pleasing  im- 
pression. A  closer  inspection  shows  the  walls 
to  be  rninona,  the  town  dull  and  half  deserted. 
The  streets,  however,  are  wide,  level,  and 
regular ;  most  of  the  honac-s  have  iron  raUings 
and  balconies,  and  tliose  facing  tlie  principal 

Eublic  square  are  lined  with  arcades.  The 
andsomest  building  ia  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  consisting  only  of  a  Gothic  nave  of 
magnificent  proportions,  with  a  high  stone 
tower.  There  are  several  other  churches,  sis 
monasteries,  three  nunneries,  hospitals,  a  sec- 
ondary college,  a  superior  aehool,  a  house  of 
refuge  for  juvenile  vagrants,  and  finebarraokB. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  hLshoprio.  The  mannfoc- 
tnres  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  strong  woollens, 
linens,  table  cloths,  and  watches.  Trade  is 
confined  principally  to  grain,  potatoes,  wine, 
fruits,  and  mules.  The  railway  from  Madrid 
to  Badajoz  passes  through  it.  Before  the  flnal 
conquest  of  Granada  this  was  a  frontier  city 
and  seat  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  the  south. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Mermandad,  or 
holy  brotherhood,  founded  in  1249,  for  the 
suppresaon  of  highway  robbery.  A  battle 
was  fought  in  the  vicinity,  March  27,  1809,  in 
which  Gen.  S^bastiani,  with  12,000  men,  gained 
an  easy  victory  over  18,000  Spaniards  com- 
manded by  Urbino,  count  of  Cartotgal.  The 
Spaniards  lost  1,000  killed,  3,000  priaonere,  and 
a  quantity  of  arms  and  provisions, 

€ICD1D  BODBIGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  and  44  m.  8.  W.  of  Salamanca,  Mtu- 
ated  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Agueda,  15  m. 
from  the  Portuguese  boundary;  pop.  about 
6,500.  It  occupies  one  of  the  most  important 
positions  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  is  forti- 
fied by  walls,  a  ditch,  a  castle,  and  other  worka, 
ranking  as  a  fortress  of  the  second  class.  It 
derives  its  naine  from  its  founder,  Count  Ko- 
drifiQ  Gonzales  Giron,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  I3th  century.  It  is  indifierently 
built,  bnt  has  a  few  interesting  sti-uctwes,  in- 
cludii^  the  cathedral,  a  cruciform  edifice  which 
has  suffered  somewhat  from  sieves,  the  chapel 
of  Cerralbo,  still  beautiful  despite  its  dilapida- 
tion, an  At^nstlnian  convent  and  church,  and 
a  handsome  bridge  of  seven  arches  across  the 
A^eda,  connecting  the  city  with  its  euburbs. 
In  the  market  place  are  three  Roman  columns 
with  inscriptions,  brought  from  ancient  Mala- 
briga,  and  borne  by  the  city  for  its  arma.  It 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  annals 
of  Spwn,  but  its  present  historical  importance 
depends  mainly  upon  the  events  of  the  pen- 
insular war.  In  1810  it  was  invested  by  the 
French  under  Uass4na,  was  gallantly  defended 
by  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  after  a  ^ege  of 
about  40  days  was  forced  to  capitulate.  On 
Jan.  8, 1813,  Wellington  suddenly  crossed  the 
Agueda,  carried  one  of  the  advanced  redonhts 
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by  afflault,  establiehed  his  batteries,  and  on  tlie 
14th  commenced  a  furioas  bombardment.  On 
the  19th  two  breaclies  were  declared  prac- 
ticable, and  on  tbftt  n^ht  the  town  was 
stormed  in  the  face  of  a  mnrderoos  tire.  By 
tliia  exploit  the  liritish  captnred  160  guns  and 
a  raat  amount  of  stores,  bnt  lost  1,300  men. 
The  French  lost  300  kUled  and  1,500  prisoners. 
Wellington  was  created  dnke  of  Cindad  Roiti- 
go  by  Spain,  marquis  of  Torres  Veclras  by 
Portugal,  and  raised  from  vieconnt  to  ear!  .by 
Ma  own  government. 

CIVET  (sisCTVu  civetta,  Linn.),  a  digitigrade 
camiTorona  mammai,  belonging  to  the  family 
mverridi^  inhabiting  northern  Africa  The 
dentition  is  less  oarniTorous  than  that  of  the 
eats,  there  being  three  false  molars  above  and 
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four  below,  tlie  anterior  of  which  occasionally 
drops  out;  two  tuberculous,  tolerably  large 
above,  and  one  only  below ;  the  lower  carnivo- 
rous tooth  has  even  two  projecting  tubercles 
on  the  inner  side  in  front,  and  the  whole  of  it 
is  more  or  less  tuberculous.  The  tongue  is 
I'Ongh,  tlie  claws  are  partly  straightened  in 
walking,  and  between  the  anus  and  the  genital 
opening  is  a  sac,  divided  into  two  parts,  lined 
with  glanila  which  secrete  an  unctuous  sub 
stance  of  a  strong  muisk-liie  odor.  The  civet 
is  al>oot  2J  ft.  long  from  the  nose  to  the  end  ot 
the  tail,  the  latter  being  more  than  a  foot  ot 
this  length ;  and  the  height  is  about  15  inches 
The  general  color  is  an  iron  gray,  with  trans 
Terse  black  bands,  narrow  and  parallel  on  the 
jhonlders,  wider  on  the  body  and  thighs  and 
wmetimes  forming  curved  eye-like  spots,  the 
tail  has  four  or  five  blackish  rings,  and  the  last 
■nx  inches  entirely  black;  the  neck  is  whitish 
with  three  block  bands ;  the  muzzle  is  b1a«k,  e^ 
cept  the  npper  lip,  which  is  white,  and  there  it 
no  spot  under  the  eye  asinthezibeth;  thelimbi 
are  black ;  along  the  hack  is  a  strong,  «ti^ 
erectile  mane ;  the  fore  part  of  the  ears  is  gi  ay 
ish  white  and  the  hind  part  black ;  the  under 
pai-ts  are  white,  the  hairs  being  dark  at  the 
base.  These  colors  vary  somewhat  in  different 
specimens.  According  to  Cuvier,  the  cavities 
wliich  contain  tie  scent  have  their  internal 
surface  slightiy  covered  with  fine  hair  and 
pierced  with  many  holes,  the  openings  of 
perficial  oval  follicles,  whose  cavities  rei.( 


the  odorous  substance  and  discharge  it  into 
main  bag  in  a  vermicelli-like  form;  the 
follicles  as  well  as  the  bag  may  be  compressed 
by  muscular  action  at  the  wiU  of  the  animal. 
Bewdes  this,  the  civet  secretes  a  dart-colored 
fetid  liquid,  which  issues  from  an  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  anus.  In  Abyssinia  and  some 
parts  of  Asia  the  civet  is  kept  in  considerable 
nnmbers  in  ft  state  of  domestication  for  the 
sake  of  its  musky  secretion.  In  confinement  it 
is  a  very  sleepy  animalj  doing  nothing  but  eat 
and  sleep.  When  irritated,  the  mu&y  odor 
becomes  stronger.  When  the  bag  becomes 
filled  with  the  hai'dened  secretion,  it  falls  out 
in  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  almond.  When 
first  secreted  it  is  semi-liquid  and  yellowish  in 
color,  becoming  liarder  and  brown  on  espo- 
sure  to  the  air;  the  taste  is  bitter  and  the 
odor  less  agreeable  than  musk.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  cold 
alcohol,  and  almost  entirely  so  in  hot  alcohol. 
It  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  free  ammonia. 
Formerly  it  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic  medicine,  but  castor 
and  musk,  also  animal  secretions,  have  taken 
its  place,  and  its  use  is  now  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  perfumery.  In  its  wild  state 
the  civet  is  a.  nocturnal  animal,  preying  upon 
the  smaller  mammals,  biiMlB,  and  reptiles,  and 
occasionally  eatii^  fruits;  in  confinement  its 
food  is  more  varied. — The  zibeth  and  the  raase 
(F.  eihetta,  Linn.,  and  V.  rasae,  Horsf.),  the 
tbrmer  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  continent  and  the 
latter  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  es- 
pecially Java,  both  secrete  an  odorous  substance 
like  civet,  a  lavorite  perfume  in  the  East ;  it  is 
now  lei9  esteemed  in  Europe  than  musk  — This 
familv  is  represented  m  America  bv  the  civet 
cat,  or  eacomwi  of  the  Mexicans  (6n«»ar«(Wfu(«, 
Ijcht  >  about  as  large  as  a  cat  but  more  slen 
der     It  1  1 1  ■>  vni  )i  vellow  dbove,  mixed  with 
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giav  beloB  the  tail  vliitc  witli  mx  ti  tight 
black  rmgs  rather  full  It  is  in  arbors  d  mi 
ma]  and  is  eisdy  tamed 

CIVIALE,  Jfan,  a  French  surgeon  the  ong> 
nator  ol  the  modem  oiieratun  of  hthotrity 
bom  near  Tlii^zao  Au^ergno,  m  1792,  died  m 
Fans,  June  18,  1887     At  a  very  early  age. 
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■while  a  pnpU  of  Dupoyti'en  at  the  H6tel  Diea 
hospital  in  Paris,  his  attention  is  said  to  have 
been  flttraeted  to  the  suhject  of  his  futnre  dis- 
covery ;  and  alter  many  years  of  perseverance 
he  succeeded,  not  without  encountering  opposi- 
tion and  even  ridicule,  in  perfecting  his  ideas, 
and  introdacing  to  the  profesraon  his  new  opera- 
tion of  litliotrity,  4.  e.,  orushing  stone  in  the 
bladder  and  removing  it  hy  the  natnral  pas- 
sages. Before  that  time  the  only  means  of 
extracting  from  the  hlddder  a  caleulus  of  eon- 
siderahle  size,  was  the  serions  and  often  dan- 
gerous operation  of  lithotomy.  (See  Stone.) 
He  was  the  teacher  of  several  generations  of 
lithotritista,  hoth  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  became  a  member  of  the  medical 
academy,  an  associate  member  of  tie  insti- 
tute, and  an  officerof  the  I^on  of  honor.  His 
principal  pnhlioationa  are :  Be  la  Utkotritie, 
OK  hroiement  de  la  pierre  (Paris,  1827);  Zefr- 
treg  STir  la  litkotrilie,  See.  (1827)  ;  Traiti  pra- 
tique et  Tmtorique  de  la  lithotritie  (1847); 
MsultaU  cliniquet  de  la  UtltoMtie  pendant 
le»  anniea  18fiO-'64  (1865).  At  the  lime  of  his 
death  he  had  nearly  finished  Guide  pratique' 
pour  lee  opiraHons  de  la  faille  et  de  la  Htko- 
tritie,  dnce  published  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Guardia,  the  deputy  librarian  of  the  acad- 
emy of  medicine,  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
and  VHietoire  de  la  lithotritie,  d'aprie  des 
documents  inMiie. 

CIVIL  UW,the  positive  municipallflw  of  tlio 
Roman  empire,  as  comprised  in  the  collections 
made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  (630- 
'38)  and  published  by  his  authority.  These 
collections  were  the  Institutes,  the  Digest 
(Pandects),  the  Code,  and  the  Novelto,  which, 
comprised  in  one  work,  are  called  the  Corpus 
Jurii  Oivilit,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the 
canon  law.  The  Roman  law  in  general  com- 
prehends all  the  laws  which  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  without  regard  to  the 
time  of  their  orif^n.  The  lioman  jurists  used 
the  term  civil  law,  jut  cimZe,  to  designate  the 
law  applicable  to  Roman  citizens  onty,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  law  applicable  to  aliens, 
which  vras  oalledjw«gen(*Mm,  the  laws  of  other 
nations.  With  regard  to  its  object,  the  Romans 
divided  the  law  (jug)  into  public  and  private. 
The  public  law  comprehended  those  rules  of 
law  which  relate  to  the  constitntion  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  state,  and  the  relations  of  the 
people  to  the  government.  The  private  law 
comprehended  those  rules  which  pertained  to 
the  judicial  relations  of  citizens  among  them- 
selves.    The  private  law  was  again  divided 


civil  law),  jvs  naturale  was  the  name  given 
to  that  law  which  is  derived  from  the  animal 
nature  of  man,  and  from  those  instincts  which 
he  has  in  common  with  the  brute  creation. 
Ja«  gentium  denoted  that  law  which  is  founded 
upon  the  rational  nature  of  man,  and  which  on 
this  acconnt  was  reo^nized  by  all  the  civilized 
Eations  of  the  time.    Bjjns  eiuile^hej  under- 


stood that  part  of  the  private  law  which  was 
established  by  the  state,  and  the  enactments 
of  which,  according  to  Ulpian,  neither  totally 
ite  fixim  the  Jus  naturale  anA  jus  gentium, 
nor  entirely  follow  them ;  but  which  sometimes 
add  to  and  sometimes  subtract  from  them. 
Hence,  in  the  jvs  naturale  man  is  regarded  as 
an  animal,  in  the  jue  gentivm  as  a  rational 
being,  and  in  the  jus  eitileaa  a  member  ot  an  in- 
dividual community  or  body  politic.  The  civil 
law  was  subdivided  into  written  and  unwritten. 
By  the  term  written  law  was  understood  that 
which  was  actually  committed  to  writing, 
whether  it  had  originated  by  enactment  or  by 
custom,  in  contradistinction  to  such  parts  of 
the  law  of  custom  as  were  not  committed  to 
writing.  Hence  among  the  Romans  the  prieto- 
rian  edicts  {edicta  pratoruni)  and  the  legal 
opinions  of  jurists  (responea  prudentum)  be- 
longed to  the  written  law.  The  law  intro- 
duMd  by  the  preetors  and  iediles,  through 
their  edictfl,  was  denominated  jua  honorarium 
(honorary  law),  called  so  no  doubt  from  the 
public  olBeefl  with  which  the  prtetors  and 
(ediles  were  invested,  and  from  which  that 
low  issued;  and  hence  signifying  law  deliv- 
ered by  the  magistrates,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  the  stiict  civil  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  and  the  law  of  custom.  In  order  to  oh- 
tainafull  insight  into  the  Roman  law,  and  the 
civil  law  as  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Justinian,  it  is  nece^ary  to  consider  its  origin, 
its  history,  and  its  gradual  development. — 
The  history  of  the  Roman  law  may  be  divi- 
ded into  fonr  periods,  as  first  distinguished  by 
Gibbon  in  his  "History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  The  first  period 
extends  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
adoption  of  the  twelve  tables,  A.  U.  0.  1  to 
about  800 ;  the  second  thence  to  Cicero,  ahont 
A.  U.  0,  650 ;  the  thii-d,  from  Cicero  to  Alex- 
ander Sevenis,  about  A,  U.  C,  1000;  the 
fourth,  from  Alexander  Severus  to  Justinian, 
about  A.  U.  0.  ISOO.— First  Period,  A.  U.  0. 
1-300.  During  four  fifths  of  this  time  the 
form  of  government  was  a  monarchy.  A 
king  elected  for  life  was  the  head  of  the 
state,  and  joined  to  him  was  a  senate,  con- 
sisting of  patricians  only.  The  legislative 
power  remained  with  the  people,  and  was  ex- 
ercised by  them  in  tlieir  national  assemblies 
{eomitia).  The  ting  and  senate  were  each  en- 
titled to  propose  laws,  which  were  then  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon  in  the  meetings  of  the 
people,  at  first  by  eurim,  which  were  formed 
solely  by  the  patricians ;  in  later  times  by  cen- 
turix,  of  which  the  plebeians  also  were  mem- 
bers, whereby  they  first  obtained  some  pohti- 
cal  importance  and  share  in  legislation.  The 
laws  proposed,  if  adopted  in  these  meetings 
of  the  people,  obtained  legal  force,  and  were 
known  as  leges  curiatm  or  eenUtriaUE.  The  an- 
cient leges  euriatce  are  swd  to  have  been  eoUeet- 
ed  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  of 
the  kings,  by  a  pontifes  maximus  named  Sextua 
or  Publius  Papirius.    The  existing  fragments 
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of  this  collection  are  few  and  of  very  doubtful 
character.  After  the  kings  were  expelled, 
A.  U.  C.  344,  Rome  became  a  republic,  and 
two  consuU  elected  annually  were  substituted 
for  the  Hng.  The  adoption  of  laws  and  the 
election  of  magistrates  now  took  place  in  ttie 
eomitia  eenturiata,  in  which  the  patricians  by 
their  rank  and  wealth  overbalanced  the  plebe- 
ians. Therefore  the  tribunes  of  tbo  plebs 
(A.  TJ.  0.  200)  were  established,  chosen  from 
the  plebeians  to  protect  their  rights.  Tliej 
had  at  first  only  the  right  to  protest  against 
the  decrees  of  the  oonsuls  and  the  senat«,  and 
to  render  them  inelFective  by  their  veto ;  but 
they  soon  after  acquired  also  the  right,  as  chiefs 
of  the  plebeians,  to  propose  laws  to  them  in 
the  eomitia  Previa,  which  were  only  subjected 
to  the  disonasion  and  snffi'age  of  the  plebeians. 
These  laws  were  called  plebiseita.  Besides 
the  tribunes,  two  other  ma^stratea  of  thdr 
own,  called  Eediles,  wera  at  the  same  time  grant- 
ed to  the  plebeians.  Their  dnty  was  to  take 
ciiarge  of  the  police,  and  attend  to  the  public 
welfare  in  respect  of  certain  edifices  and  ar- 
chives. From  all  other  higher  offices  the  ple- 
beians continned  to  be  excluded,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  second  period  that  the  dignities  of 
consul,  tedilis,  curulis,  dictator,  censor,  prtetor, 
and  at  last  even  that  of  pontifes,  became  acces- 
sible to  them.  About  A,  U.  0.  800  the  cele- 
brated law  of  the  twelve  tables  was  enacted. 
This  law  bears  the  character  not  of  a  new  civil 
code,  but  rather  of  a  constitution,  being,  as  it 
were,  an  act  of  oapituhition  of  each  class  to  the 
other.  Its  main  pui^pose  was  to  establish  by 
law  the  equality  of  the  patricians  and  plebe- 
ians ;  to  define  the  limits  of  the  judicial  power, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls ;  and  to  regu- 
late judicial  proceedings.  Moreover,  a  large 
part  of  the  private  law,  as  it  had  existed  for  a 
long  time  previous,  was  now  committed  to  wri- 
ting; andthusthe  twelve  tables  formed  a  com- 
pilation in  writing  of  the  customary  law  existing 
at  that  time.  Generally  speaking,  details  were 
omitted  and  principles  only  were  embodied ; 
but  in  some  instances,  as  for  example  the  rules 
for  observance  of  funeral  services,  the  laws  and 
obligations  between  neighbors,  and  the  condnct 
of  the  creditor  toward  lus  debtors,  they  descend 
into  minute  details.  At  the  same  time  the  old 
laws  peculiartothe  different  tribes  were  mei^d 
in  one  national  system.  This  Jaw  of  the  twelve 
tables,  adopted  in  the  Bondtia  eenturiata,  ac- 
quired great  authority,  and  constituted  the 
foundation  of  all  the  pubhc  and  private  Iffm  of 
the  Romans  subsequently,  until  the  time  of 
Justinian.  By  way  of  distinction  it  is  some- 
times called  leg,  law,  or  lax  dMemviralin,  law 
of  the  ten  commissioners.  The  twelve  tables 
were  originally  engraved  upon  wood  or  ivory, 
and  publicly  exposed  before  the  rostra  that 
they  might  be  read  by  every  one.  After  the 
devastation  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (A.  V.  0. 
864),  they  were  engraved  on  brass,  and  were 
found  thus  exposed  in  the  8d  century  of  the 
Christian  era.    Rut  we  have  now  only  frag- 


ments of  them,  collected  from  the  commenta- 
ries of  Gmus,  contained  in  the  Pandects,  from 
Ulpian's  fragmenfa,  and  from  Festus  J)e  Verio- 
rum  SiffnMeatione.  The  Institutes  of  Gains 
(discovered  A.  D.  1816)  and  the  Vatican  Frag- 
ments (1833)  have  also  snpphed  some  genuine 
passages  previously  unknown. — Second  Period, 
A.  IT.  0.  300-650.  The  sources  from  which  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  and  the  unwritten 
law  were  supplied  and  developed  were  princi- 
pally two,  the  written  law  and  the  unwritten 
law,  that  is,  the  law  established  by  custom. 
The  improvement  of  the  law  was  effected  by 
the  jui^s  and  lawyers.  The  written  law  com- 
prised the  law  decreed  by  the  people  {Ugei), 
the  plebiseita,  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
{eenatus  eojixalta). '  The  decrees  of  tiie  Roman 
people  were  laws  proposed  by  a  magistrate 
presiding  in  the  senate,  and  adopted  by  the 
people  in  the  comitia  eenturiata.  These  rela- 
ted principally  to  the  publiu  low.  The  plehis- 
dla  were  laws  proposed  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and  passed  by  the  plebeians  alone,  in  the  comi- 
tia tiT-buta,  independently  of  the  pati'ioinns. 
They  were  at  first  binding  only  on  the  plebe- 
ians, until  in  A.  U.  0.  305  a  law  was  passed 
that  they  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple. The  plebiseita  related  more  to  private 
law.  The  decrees  of  t!ie  senate  had  generally 
reference  to  public  laws.  The  tribunes  had 
the  right  to  protest  against  them.  The  law 
of  custom  related  to  private  law.  The  binds 
of  this  law  were,  the  mannei's  and  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  their  de- 
scendants (viorei  nmjorttm) ;  the  law  which 
ori^nated  from  the  opinions  and  usages  of  the 
people  (consuetado) ;  and  the  law  formed  by 
uniform  judicial  deciuons  in  similar  cases,  and 
which  the  French  call  la  jurupnidence  des 
arriU,  and  the  Germans  call  iVa&Hi,  or  judi- 
cial usage  {ae^i  fori),  and  which  is  in  England 
and  the  tfnitfld  States  the  common  law,  as  de- 
clared and  established  by  the  decisions  of  the 


development  c 
by  the  priBtors  and  other  higher  ma^stratea 
through  their  edicts,  and  by  the  lawyers  through 
their  commentaries  on  them,  and  their  prac- 
tical application  of  them  to  cases.  The  supreme 
judicial  power  was  originally  vested  in  the 
kings,  and  afterward  in  the  consuls,  who  exer- 
cised it  personally.  After  A.  U.  C.  887,  a  new 
magistrate  for  the  administration  of  civil  justice 
was  established  at  Borne,  under  the  title  of 
city  prtetor  {prmtor  vrba/nyvs).  This  word  is 
derived  from  prmire,  to  go  before,  and  was  in 
nse  in  Latium  to  designate  the  chief  ma^trate 
of  a  city.  His  jurisdiction  was  at  first  restrict- 
ed to  cases  in  which  both  parties  were  Roman 
citizens;  but  the  continual  increase  of  strangers 
residing  at  Rome  led  to  the  appointment  of 
another  prcetor  about  A,  TJ.  C.  508,  to  decide 
in  cases  of  lawsuits  of  the  non-Romans  among 
themselves,  or  with  Romans,  and  who  was 
called  prator  peregrimts  (the  prietor  for  stran- 
gers).   The  Roman  law  proper  was  applicable 
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to  Eomnn  oitizens  only.  The  syst«iii  of  gen- 
eral law  principles  acknowledged  by  the  eivil- 
iiied  nations  of  that  time  waa  called  the  jus 
geativm  (law  of  other  nations),  and  this  law 
was  applied  to  the  non-Romans.  It  may  be 
oalled  a  oniversal  natural  law,  based  on  reason 
only.  The  use  was  soon  extended  to  the  Ro- 
mans also,  and  the  strict  Roman  civil  law  was 
Diodifled  by  it  ITiis  change  was  effected  eliief- 
ly  by  the  edicts  of  the  prfetore.  From  the  ear- 
liest periods  the  consuls,  and  later  the  prsetors, 
the  curale  rediles,  the  censors,  and  even  the 
plebeian  tribnnes,  had  the  right  of  publishing 
orders  and  notices  connected  with  their 
spective  funotions ;  this  right  was  styled 
right  to  publish  or  declare  {edicere).  The 
of  this  eipresMon,  however,  more  particnlarly 
belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had  a  cer- 
tain jurisdiotion ;  e.  g,,  the  prretors  and  the  two 
lediles,  fiaA  in  the  provinces  the  governor. 
Their  jurisdiotion  oonsisted  in  the  general  ca- 
pacity to  declare  the  law.  The  prtetors,  when 
entering  on  their  office,  published  an  edict 
whereby  they  made  known  those  legal  princi- 
ples on  which  tliey  would  administer  law  and 
justice,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  which 
they  would  observe  during  the  year  of  their 
office.  By  these  edicts  they  seldom  inti-oduced 
new  principles  of  law,  but  generally  confirmed 
those  whioh  were  established  by  usa^  and 
public  opinion.  Where  they  found  deflcienoies 
in  the  existing  law,  or  deemed  it  no  longer  stp- 
plicable  to  the  times,  they  established  the  rules 
which  they  would  follow  in  their  decisions. 
They  softened  the  rigor  of  the  strict  civil  law, 
so  that  it  might  harmouize  with  equity.  This 
edict  which  the  prastor  published  on  entering 
upon  his  office  was  called  the  perpetual  edict, 
becanse  it  wos  not  made  for  a  particular  case, 
but,  althougli  annual,  was  for  the  perpetual 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  that  might  come  be- 
fore him  during  his  year  of  oflice.  Those  de- 
cisions which  had  been  established  by  custom, 
and  transmitted  from  edict  to  edict,  formed 
what  WHS  called  the  honorary  law  (jui  honera- 
rium).  This  is  the  origin  of  that  prtetorian 
law  which  advanced  parallel  wiUi  the  Roman 
oivil  law ;  it  was  grounded  on  equity  and  natu- 
ral justice.  It  was  a  work  of  science,  of  phi- 
losophy, and  of  progress,  and  supplanted  the 
primitive  Quiritnrian  law.  The  care  of  the 
police  was  intrusted  to  the  magistrates  called 
adilea,  as  before  stated.  They,  like  the  pra- 
ters, published  their  edict  on  entering  upon 
their  office.  The  law  introduced  by  them, 
together  with  that  of  the  prjetors,  belonged  to 
the  honorary  law  above  alluded  to.  The  law- 
yers assisted  in  developing  the  law  by  interpi-e- 
tation  and  I^al  Opinions,  called  rmponta.  The 
law  thus  introduced  by  jurists  was  called  aue- 
toritas  pruderttum  or  jiu  receptum.  There  are 
few  traces  of  legal  works  of  a  scientific  char- 
acter to  be  found  in  this  period.  At  first  only 
the  patricians  and  poutinces  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  existing  law,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  system  of  actions,  the  forms 


of  proceeding,  and  the  times  at  which  the 
courts  were  held  (die^  fmti  et  n^mti).  Cn. 
Plavius,  a  clerk  of  the  lawyer  Appius  Claudius 
(A.  U.  0.  460),  published  a  book  in  which  Clau- 
dius had  composed  and  arranged  the  law  ac- 
tioDs;  this  book  waa  called  Jti«  Flanianmn. 
The  elder  Cato  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
civil  law  and  legal  opinions.  Among  other 
distinguished  lawyers  were  his  son  Oato  Licini- 
anus,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  and  Manilius. — ■ 
Third  Period,  A.  U.  C.  650-1000.  After  the 
battle  of  Actinm  (31  B.  C.)  Octavius  Otesar 
became,  Ba  prifieepa  reipuMicm,  under  the  sur- 
name of  Augnstu^  the  sovereign  of  the  state, 
by  uniting  in  hb  person  the  most  important  of 
the  old  republican  offices.  He  still  observed 
the  old  forms;  but  under  his  successors  even 
these  forms  gradually  disappeared;  the  power 
of  the  wineipes  or  emperors  grew  more  and 
more  absolute^  and  finally  became  despotism. 
The  right  of  legislation  was  transferred  by  de- 
grees from  the  people  to  the  emperor,  whose 
eor»tittiUone»  soon  began  to  supply  the  public 
as  well  as  private, law.  The  sources  of  law  du- 
ring this  period  were :  1,  the  decrees  of  the  peo- 
ple; 2,  those  of  the  senate;  S,  the  constitutions 
of  the  emperors ;  4,  the  prtetoiTan  edict ;  5,  the 
legal  opinions  of  jurists;  6,  the  writings  of  the 
law  commentators.  1.  The  deci-ees  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, which  still  continued  to  be  either  leges  or 
plehitcita,  were  never  made  in  greater  numbers 
than  in  the  beginning,  during  the  civil  wars. 
Many  among  them  were  and  continued  to  be  im- 

?Drtant  to  tne  private  law,  e.  g.,  the  lex  Julia  et 
'apia  Popp^a,  made  under  Augustus.  But 
they  became  fewer  as  the  supreme  power  of  tho 
emperors  increased ;  and  toward  tlie  end  of  this 
period  they  cease  to  l>e  mentioned.  2.  The 
decrees  of  the  senate  increased  in  number  as 
those  of  the  people  decreased,  and  acquired  a 
much  greater  importance  than  ever  before. 
They  now  began  to  be  named  after  either  the 
consul  who  had  proposed  them,  or  the  empe- 
ror himself,  who  made  the  motion  in  writing 
or  orally,  and  sometimes  after  tlie  pei'son  who 
had  occasioned  them ;  for  instance,  senaim 
comultum  Silaniaimtn,  under  Augustus;  sena- 
ttm  conrultum  IV^lUamtm,  under  K^ero.  8. 
When  the  Roman  state  had  ceased  to  he  a  re- 
public in  fact,  and  several  of  the  highest  offices 
were  united  in  the  person  of  the  emperor  for 
his  lifetime,  he  began,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient republican  magistrates,  to  issue  ordinan- 
ces and  regulations  byvirtue  of  tlie  power  con- 
ferred on  him.  Such  ordinances  were  called 
plaeila  or  constitutions  of  the  emperor.  When 
appeals  from  the  ordinary  courts  came  to  be 
made  to  the  emperors  directly,  they  were  soon 
induced  to  appoint  a  body  composed  of  the 
higher  state  officers  and  jurists,  to  which  they 
transferred  the  cases  and  questions  presented 
to  them  for  decision  or  opinion.  This  was  call- 
ed auditorium  principU,  and  it  soon  became  the 
supreme  courii  for  the  whole  empire.  Its  sen- 
tences and  decisions,  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  were  called  deereta;  and  its  legal 
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opinions,  given  either  to  private  persons  or  offi-  | 
eera,  reseripta.  There  were  four  classes  of 
constitntions ;  orations  (addressed  to  the  sen- 
ate and  requiring  it  to  issne  senatm  censulta), 
edicts,  mandates,  rescripts,  and  decrees.  The 
decrees  and  rescripts  were  generally  made 
known  through  the  acta  Aiurna  or  d^Ij  pa- 
pers, and  may  be  compared  to  the  arrSU  of  the 
kings  of  France.  4.  The  prators  and  tediles 
of  Kome,  aa  well  as  the  proconeuls  and  pi-o- 
prffitora  in  the  provinces,  continued  during  this 
period  to  pnblish  edicts  on  entering  upon  their 
offices.  As  many  of  them,  however,  probably 
took  the  liberty  to  deviate  from  them  during 
their  term  of  office,  the  tribune  Oomelina  (A. 
U.  C.  887)  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  pre- 
scribing that  tliey  should  administer  the  law 
in  accordance  with  their  edicts.  However, 
the  importance  of  their  edicts  as  a  source  of 
private  law  was  mneh  reduced.  The  prieto- 
rian  edict  formed  for  a  long  time  a  chief  source 
of  the  private  law,  and  became  therefore  a 
subject  of  literary  disquisition  and  instruction. 
The  want  of  Tinifonnity  in  its  plan,  and  the  dis- 
regard of  coherence  shown  in  its  gradual  al- 
teration and  enlargement,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  reduce  it  to  something  like  a  system.  The 
first  who  undertook  this  labor  was  Ofiliua,  a 
friend  of  Julius  CtBsar;  but  this  being  the 
work  of  a  private  jurist,  it  was  without  legal 
authority.  A  revision  of  such  a  work  was 
needed,  but  was  not  effected  until  the  time  of 
Hadrian  (A.  D.  117-138),  when  it  was  under- 
taken by  Salvias  J  uliaauB,  a  distinguished  jurist, 
who  was  also  pretor,  by  order  of  that  emperor. 
He  was  authorized  to  omit,  to  amend,  and  to  add. 
The  edict  of  tlie  aidiles,  which  related  chiefly 
to  the  police,  was  retained  separately  in  an 
appendix.  Hadrian  caused  this  new  revision 
to  bo  oonlinned  by  a  special  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate (181).  From  that  time  the  edict  remained 
substantially  the  same,  and  became  a  princi- 
pal subject  of  legal  instruction.  Julian  him- 
self wrote  commentariea  upon  itj  and  after 
him  many  others,  among  whom  Ulpion  de- 
serves special  mention.  Only  fragments  of  the 
edict  arc  left.  5.  From  the  earliest  times  it 
was  a  cnstom  among  the  Romans,  in  donbtfbl 
cases,  for  private  Individuals  as  well  as  the 
magistrates  themselves  to  apply  to  the  jurists 
and  request  their  legal  opinions,  called  rmponsa. 
Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  responses 
thus  given  were  merely  lawyers'  opinions,  and 
had  no  legal  authority.  Augustus  first  allow- 
ed several  distinguished  jurists,  by  special 
grant,  to  respond  in  his  name ;  and  naturally 
the  opinions  g^ven  by  them  aequired  a  greater 
authority.  Hadrian  afterwaw  ordered  that 
the  nnanimous  opini<»i  of  the  jurists  espacially 
antboiized  to  respond  should  have  the  force 
of  law,  and  should  be  followed  by  the  judges ; 
bnt  that  in  case  their  opinions  disagreed,  the 
judge  should  follow  that  opinion  which  he  him- 
self considered  the  most  just.  6.  In  the  scien- 
tific treatment  and  illustration  of  the  law,  this 
period  snipassed  all  others  both  for  the  variety 


and  profoundness  of  its  works.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  most  eujinent  jurists  tliat  ever 
existed  among  the  Romans,  and  they  advanced 
the  science  of  the  law  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  are  therefore  usually  called  the  clas- 
sical jurists.  Their  writings  contained  excellent 
esplanationaand  exhibitions  of  thelaw  sources, 
and  soon  obtained  a  decisive  authority  in  the 
courts,  because  the  assistance  of  learned  inter- 
preters of  the  law  was  indispensable  in  apply- 
ing the  twelve  tables  and  the  edict  to  practice. 
The  Pandects  of  Justinian  were  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  these  jurists.  The  most  dis- 
tingniahed  jurists  before  Auaustus  were  Q.  Mu- 
cins Sctevola,  Aquilius  Gfllins,  M.  Tnllius  Ci- 
cero, Sestus  Papirius,  Ofilius,  Trebatiua  Testa, 
and  others.  After  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
Roman  jurists  specially  authorized  to  respond 
on  the  law  ae*m  to  have  divided  themselves  into 
cert^n  schools  or  legal  sects.  These  schools, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  only  sepa- 
rate academies  or  offices  (^ttaUonei)  for  giving 
legal  opinions.  The  professors  and  chieft  of 
these  dififered  in  their  elementary  views,  and 
were  followed  therein  by  their  scholars  for 
several  generations.  Many  controversies  arose 
therefrom,  whioli  were  subsequently  settled  by 
imperial  constitutions  or  by  judicial  decisions. 
The  most  eminent  founders  and  adherents  of 
tliese  sects  were  Antistius  Labeo,  Proculus,  Ju- 
ventius  Celsua,  and  Salvius  Julianus.  Themost 
distinguished  jurists  after  the  time  of  Hadrian 
were  Papirius  Justus,  Terentius  Clemens,  Ul- 
pius  Maroellns,  and  most  pailloulariy  Gdus 
j^milius  Papinianus,  Doniitins  Ulpianus,  Julius 
Paulus,  and  Modestinns.  Jurists  of  less  celeb- 
rity, although  their  writings  have  been  com- 
piled from,  are  Tertullauns,  Lioinius  Euflnns, 
Rutilius  Masimns,  and  others.  The  Institutes 
of  Gmus  are  his  most  important  work  to  ua, 
because  they  formed  the  foundation  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Justinian.  They  were  discovered 
in  1816  by  Niebuhr  in  a  eod&x  reecripPas  at 
Verona.  Most  of  the  writings  of  Ulnian  have 
been  quoted  in  the  Pandects;  other  parts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Fragntenta  Vaticfoia. — 
Fourth  Period,  A.  U.  C.  1000-1300.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  Severus  (285)  the  Roman 
empire  hastened  rapidly  to  its  complete  fall. 
The  confusion  reached  its  greatest  height  when 
under  Valerian  (353-280)  the  Alemanni,  the 
Franks,  the  Goths,  and  the  Heruli  invaded 
the  Roman  provinces.  Constantine  (306-387) 
founded  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus  a  new 
seat  of  empire,  wliere  he  then  took  up  his 
abode.  From  this  time  the  Christian  religion 
became  predominant,  and  the  Latin  language 
was  gradnaliy  displaced  by  the  Greek.  Such 
important  changes  could  not  take  place  with- 
out great  influence  upon  the  Roman  laws.  The 
empire  was  divided  anew  under  the  sons  of 
Constantine,  and  again  (396)  under  tlie  sons 
of  Theodosius,  of  whom  Aroadius  obtained  the 
East  and  Honorius  the  West.  In  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  Sth  century  Alarie,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  made  an  attack  upon  Italy,  and 
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plundered  Rome ;  tlie  Alans,  Vandals,  and 
Suevi  fldvanped  thi'ongh  Gaul  to  the  Pyrenean 
peninsula,  and  thence  to  Africa ;  the  Franka, 
Bnrgundians,  ajid  OBtrogotLs  took  possession 
of  Gaul,  Helvetia,  and  the  ooTintryhorderingon 
the  Rhine ;  while  Britain  became  oeonpied  by 
the  Saxons,  and  Attila  (about  450)  invaded  Gaul 
with  his  Huns,  who  everywhere  carried  de- 
struction in  their  path.  The  "WestJini  empire 
was  at  last  completely  terminated  by  Odoaoer 
(476),  The  power  of  the  Romans  was  now 
limited  to  the  empire  of  the  East,  which  con- 
tiaued  to  the  year  1453,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Turks.  In  this  period  the  alterations 
of  tlielaw  were  almost  eschisively  effected  by 
imperial  ordinances  and  by  CQstoms.  Most  of 
them  related  to  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, eapecifllly  the  finances,  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  the  provinces ;  and  the  few  relating 
to  private  law  were  nsuaiiy  only  an  applica- 
tion of  the  existJng  law  t«  particnlar  cases  and 
persons.  They  were  either  eenerd  ordinances 
relating  to  the  whole  people,  namely,  edicts 
or  personal  constitutions,  establishing  provi- 
sdona  for  single  persons,  as  for  instance  privi- 
leges or  mandates,  imperial  orders  and  direc' 
tions  for  the  officers  of  state,  and  decisions  in  Ju- 
dicial oases  (deereta)  which  had  been  brought 
by  way  of  appeal  before  the  imperial  conneil 
(awditoriwm  prineipis),  or  answers  and  direc- 
tions of  tie  emperors  (reseriptct)  upon  appli- 
cations or  questions  in  doubtful  cases,  which 
weregiven,  on  the  opinion  of  the  imperial  coun- 
cil, in  conformity  with  the  existing  law.  Before 
Gonstantine,  most  of  the  imperial  ordinances 
were  merely  decrees  and  rescripts;  but  subse- 

auently  the  edicts  became  ve^  frequent,  for 
le  prevalence  of  Christianity  had  changed 
many  of  tlie  former  opinions  of  the  nation, 
and  the  manners  and  lai^age  of  the  East, 
where  the  metropolis  was  placed,  differed 
widely  from  those  of  the  West.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  6th  centniy  the  sources  of 
law  were  at  least  theoretically  as  follows:  I, 
the  ancient  decrees  of  the  people ;  3,  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate ;  8,  the  edicts  of  the  Ro- 
man ma^stfates;  4,  the  ordinances  of  the  em- 
perors; 5,  the  unwritten  customs.  The  law 
of  the  ttvelve  tables  still  formed  the  basis  of 
the  whole,  and  all  the  laws  of  later  times 
had  to  themtherelation  of  additions  and  modi- 
floations.  Bnt  in  practice  only  the  writings 
of  the  clasMcal  jurists  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  emperore  were  used  as  sources.  Constan- 
tine  determined  by  special  ordinances  what 
writings  of  the  old  jurists  should  have  particu- 
lar authority,  and  what  should  not  he  regarded. 
He  prohibited  reference  to  the  notes  of  Uipian 
and  Panlus  on  Papinian.  A  century  later 
(426)  Theodosius  II.  issued  a  similar  and  yet 
more  extenwve  ordinance,  which  was  intended 
for  the  Eastern  empire,  but  soon  after  obtained 
legal  force  also  in  the  Western.  This  ordi- 
nance (which  is  often  erroneously  attributed  to 
Valentinian  III.,  and  benoe  called  Valentinian' 
law  of  quotation)  provided  that  all  the  wri 


tings  of  Papinian,  Paulus,  Gains,  TJlpian,  and 
Modestinus  should  have  the  force  of  legal  au- 
thority. The  same  authority  was  extended  to 
all  those  older  jurists  whose  opinions  and 
treatises  were  incorporated  into  and  explained 
bythewritingsof  the fiveabovenamed,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  notes  of  Ulpian  and  Panlus 
on  Papinian.  In  case  of  the  disagreement  of 
those  authorities,  the  m^ority  were  to  decide ; 
where  the  opinions  were  equally  divided,  that 
of  Papinian  was  to  have  the  preference ;  but 
where  he  was  silent,  the  judge  was  to  follow 
his  own  opinion. — The  constitutions  of  the  em 
perors  were  very  numerous.  Two  jurists  Gre 
gorius  and  Hermogenes,  or  according  to  others 
Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  4th  century,  undertook  two  coUec 
tions  (codieea)  of  imperial  constitutions  BoUi 
collections,  however,  were  almost  exclusivelv 
composed  of  rescripts.  The  Codex  6regorianu» 
contained  the  constitutions  from  Hadrian  down 
to  Gonstantine.  Ti»i  Codex  Eermogemami»yi at, 
only  a  supplement  to  the  former,  etntaining 
the  constitutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maxmiinian 
Only  a  few  fragments  are  left  of  these  coUec 
tions.  The  Codex  Theodosiamts  was  of  greater 
importance  than  either  of  the  foregomg  By 
an  ordinance  of  the  emperor  Theodciius  the 
Younger,  a  committee  of  16  jurists,  of  whom 
the  ex-consul  and  ex-prefectus  pratoiio  An 
tiochus  was  the  chief,  made  a  collection  of  the 
edicts  of  the  emperors,  including  hone%ei 
many  of  the  resoripts.  This  collei,tion  was 
published  in  438,  as  n  code  for  the  Eastern 
empire.  Theodosius  sent  this  new  code  to  his 
son-in-law  Valentinian  III.,  who  confirmed  it  in 
the  same  year  for  the  Western  empire,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  who  received 
it  with  acclamation.  It  consisted  of  16  books. 
Tlie  work  has  been  recovered  almost  entire. 
After  the  completion  of  the  Codex  Theodona- 
n-ui,  the  emperore  Theodosius  II, ,  Valentinian 
III.,  and  their  successors,  continued  to  iesue  new 
ordmnnces,  which  are  termed  «(i«eto,  *.  e.,  nova 
ctnw(tt«lMn«B(neweonetituUons).  Thesehave 
been  embodied  in  later  times  in  tlie  Codex  Theo- 
daeiania,  under  the  head  of  Nonelhe  Conati- 
tutioneg  rmperatorum,  Juitiniano  anteriorvm, 
Theodoaii,  Valentiniani,  &c.  From  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  to  Justinian  there  were 
hardly  any  writers  on  law  of  any  importance. 
The  literary  productions  were  confined  to  col- 
lecting imperial  constitutions,  and  compiling 
from  the  works  of  the  old  jurists.— After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  several  new  German 
states  were  formed  in  the  West,  in  which  the 
immigrated  Germans  and  the  conquered  Ro- 
mans lived  together  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. The  former  had  separate  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  their  own,  which  they  preserved  in 
their  new  settieraents ;  while  the  subdued  Bo- 
mans,  living  among  them,  continued  to  use  their 
own,  and  were  judged  according  to  them. 
The  Germans  committed  to  writing  their  prim- 
itive national  laws,  and  the  Romans  did  the 
same  with  their  laws  then  in  force.     The  most 
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important  of  those  new  Eomfln  law  eolloctiona 
among  the  German  nations  are:  1.  The  edict 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogotlis,  which 
he  issued  in  Rome  in  500,  intended  not  only 
for  the  conquered  Romans,  but  also  for  the 
Ostrogoths.  This  edict  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  Roman  law,  and  especially  fkim  the 
Godex  Theodoaianiu,  the  later  novels,  and 
Pauli  Sententm  reeeptm.  Bat  these  sources 
were  used  so  arbitrarily,  that  the  character  of 
the  Roman  law  can  scaroely  be  traced  in  them. 

2.  The  BreviaHum  Alwrieiamim  among  the 
Visigoths.  Alario  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
published  in  506  a  code  of  laws  afiecting  onlj 
the  Romans  living  in  his  kingdom,  which  had 
been  collected  under  his  order  by  a  committee 
of  IS  Eornan  lawyers,  from  the  Oodices  Gre- 
gorvmus,  Sermogenianui,  and  Theodoaianus, 
as  well  as  from  some  of  the  later  novels,  and 
from  the  writings  of  Gains,  Paulns,  and  Papi- 
nianus.  Uost  of  the  passages  are  accompanied 
by  a  paraphrase  (interpretation),  in  very  bad 
Latin,  but  which  was  then  intelligible.  This 
Vidgothio  oolleotion  is  now  called  Breviarium 
A  m-iewnwn  or  BrenoHum  A  niani,  from  Anian. 
the  private  secretary  of  AlariCjWhowas  ordered 
to  authenticate  by  his  signature  the  copies  of  the 
Breviariwn,  sent  tothemagistratesof  the  coun- 
ties. In  the  middle  ages  it  is  commonly  refer- 
red to  under  the  titles  Gorpui  Theodonanum, 
Lex  Theodoiiana,  IMer  Legum,  or  L&e  Somana. 

3.  Between  the  years  517  and  534  a  Lex  So- 
mana  was  also  published  among  the  Burgun- 
dians,  intended  for  the  Roman  subjects  in  the 
Burgnndian  empire,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Papiard  Liber  Segponsorum,  or 
Papinni  Besptmtum.  The  greater  part  of  this 
collection  isderived  immediately  from  the  pure 
sources  of  Roman  law.  After  the  time  of  The- 
odosius  II.  nothing  was  done  in  the  East  to 
facilitate  the  administration  and  study  of  the 
law  until  Justinian  became  emperor  lu  627 
During  the  38  years  of  his  government  (527- 
665)  he  made  legislation  and  the  promotion  of 
the  study  of  the  law  the  principal  objects  of 
his  attention ;  and  fortunately  he  found  jurists 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  abilities  reimi 
site  for  his  purpose.  They  made  hy  his  order 
those  collections  of  law  which  contmue  in 
legal  force  in  many  countries  to  the  present 
day.  Justinian  was  the  first  after  Theodtsiui 
who  undertook  a  new  collection  of  the  imperial 
oonstiMtions,  which  was  intended  to  form  a 
snbstitnte  for  all  previous  coUeotions.  He  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  ten  lawyers  with  very 
extensive  powers.  At  their  head  was  the  ex- 
quteitor  of  the  palace  Joheimea,  and  amoug 
them  the  well  known  lawyer  Tribouian.  His 
instructions  were  to  select  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner all  that  was  still  of  value  in  the  existing 
collections,  as  well  as  in  the  later  constitu- 
tions; to  omit  all  obsolete  matter;  to  intro- 
duce such  alterations  as  were  required  by  the 
times ;  and  to  divide  the  whole  into  appropri- 
ate titles.  Within  14  months  the  committee 
had  finished  their  labors.    Justinian  confirmed 


this  new  code,  which  consisted  of  13  books, 
by  a  special  ordinance,  and  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  older  eollectioas  of  rescripts  and  edicts. 
This  first  code  of  Justinian,  which  is  now 
called  Codst  Vetug,  has  been  entirely  lost. — 
The  Pandects.  After  the  above  mentioned 
code  was  completed,  Justinian  ordered  Tri- 
bonian  (530),  who  was  now  qn»ator,  and  10 
other  jurists,  to  select  all  the  most  valuable 
passages  from  the  writings  of  the  old  jurists 
which  were  considered  as  authoritative,  and  to 
arrange  them  according  to  their  subjects  under 
snitable  heads.  In  regard  to  the  writings  from 
which  they  should  extract,  they  were  exempt- 
ed from  the  Theodosian  law  of  citation,  and 
were  not  confined  to  the  letter  of  the  writings 
selected,  but  were  allowed  at  their  discretion 
to  abbreviate,  to  add,  and  to  make  such  alter- 
ations as  they  considered  adapted  to  the  times; 
and  they  were  especially  ordered  to  remove 
all  oontradiotions  of  the  old  jurists,  to  avoid 
all  repetitions,  and  to  omit  all  that  had  be- 
come entirely  obsolete.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  the  extracts  did  not  everywhere 
traly  represent  the  ori^nal,  but  were  often  in- 
terpolated and  amended  in  conformity  to  the 
existing  law.  Alterations,  modifications,  and 
additions  of  this  kind  are  now  usually  called 
embUmata  Triboniani,  .This  great  work  was 
completed  by  the  commisdoners  iu  three  years. 
They  had  extracted  from  the  writmgs  of  no 
fewer  than  39  jurists  all  that  they  considered 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  this  compilation. 
Over  every  extract,  which  regularly  consists 
of  a  prineipiiim  and  one  or  more  ywr^raphs, 
a  beading  {imcriptio)  was  placed,  containing 
the  name  of  the  work  ftum  which  it  was  de- 
rived. The  whole  compilation,  consisting  of 
50  books,  was  entitled  "Digest  or  Pandects 
of  the  Eliminated  Law,  collected  from  all  the 
ancient  I^w,"  The  word  Pandects  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  iroi  ill  an!  itxofiat,  to  re 
ceive,  heciuse  -ill  thit  was  valuable  w      '    ' 
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flosely  Bfl  possible  the  o 
lustimin  divided  the  whole 
1  partt  The  editirs  ot  tie 
Pandects  divide  1  into  three  classes  all  the 
books  from  wl  ch  extracts  were  to  le  made 
and  tormsd  them'.ehes  into  three  sections 
The  first  aeehon  read  and  extracted  trom  the 
hooka  on  the  civil  law  to  whiih  belonged  the 
hooks  on  babmus;  the  second  section  ex- 
tracted from  the  books  on  the  prastorian  edict, 
especially  from  Ulpian  on  edicts;  and  the 
third  section,  from  practical  and  casuistical 
writings,  especially  from  Papimani  Ee*p<msa 
and  Paulus's  legal  qnestions.  Three  br.anches 
of  extracts  were  thus  formed,  the  SabinuS 
branch,  the  edict  branch,  and  the  Papinian 
branch.  From  these  three  branches  the  single 
titles  of  the  Pandects  were  composed.  The 
foundation  of  each  title  was  generally  formed 
by  that  branch  which  furnished  the  most  nu- 
merous and  important  fragments.    The  Pan- 
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fleets  were  published  by  Justinian  Deo.  16, 
538  ;  bnt  thej  were  not  to  iiave  legal  authority 
til)  Dec.  SO.  At  the  same  time  Jnstinian  pro- 
hibited all  further  reference  to  the  older  jurists, 
forbade  the  writing  of  any  commentaries  upon 
the  new  compilation,  and  only  permitted  the 
making  of  literal  tranalationa  into  Greek,  and 
the  publication  of  parallel  passages,  with  a 
summary  table  of  their  contents.  In  pre- 
paring tiie  Pandects  the  compilers  met  very 
ireqnentl;^  with  controversies  in  the  writings 
of  the  jm-ists.  Where  they  themselves  did  not 
venture  to  determine  the  questions  in  con- 
troversy, they  presented  them  to  Justinian  ibr 
Lis  special  decision.  Such  questions,  to  die 
number  of  34,  had  been  already  determined 
by  Justinian  before  the  commencement  of  the 
collection  of  the  Pandects ;  and  before  its  com- 
pletion the  deciMons  of  this  kind  were  increas- 
ed to  50.  These  were  embodied  in  the  code. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  more  com- 
pendious Dook  for  beginners  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  Justinian  ordered  Trihonian,  with  the 
assistance  of  Theophilus  and  Dorotheus,  to 
prepare  a  brief  system  of  law,  under  the  title 
of  Institutes,  which  should  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  legal  science,  They  were  charged  to 
make  the  law  then  applicable  their  principd 
object;  but  they  were  also  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  older  laws.  This  work  was  found- 
ed on  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  from  which  all 
that  was  entirely  obsolete  was  omitted,  and  the 
new  constitutions  of  Justinian,  as  far  as  they 
had  been  issued  at  the  time,  were  referred  ta. 
Justinian   published  the  Institutes  Kov.  21, 


the  pubhcation  of  the  Pandects  and  the  Insti- 
tutes, Justinian  undertook  a  revision  of  the  code 
which  had  been  published  in  529,  because  he 
had  issued  since  that  time  a  great  number  of  new 
constitutions,  and  especially  the  50  decisions, 
which  were  not  comprised  in  the  old  code,  and 
by  which  the  law  contained  in  the  Pandects 
had  been  augmented,  altered,  or  defined.  He 
therefore  in  B34  ordered  Tribonian,  with  the 
aaaistance  of  Dorotlieus,  Meana,  Constantinus, 
and  Johannes,  to  revise  the  old  code,  and  to 
add  the  new  constitutions.  This  revision  was 
completed  in  the  same  year,  and  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  code  (Codex  repetitce  PrwlecfioaU) 
was  confirmed  Nov.  16,  534,  and  the  old  code 
abolished.     This  new  code  contdns  only  im- 

Serial  constitutions,  which  from  the  time  of 
[adrian  up  to  Constantine  consist  tjroost  ex- 
clusively of  rescripts,  but  ttom  Constantine  to 
Justinian  are  chiefly  edicts  or  general  laws. 
The  code  consists  of  13  books,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  titles,  and  in  these  the  single  con- 
Mitutions  relating  to  the  s^ne  snbjeot  are  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order. — Manner  of 
eilinff  the  PandecU.  There  still  continue  to  he 
different  ways  of  citing  the  Pandects,  For- 
merly it  was  usual  to  cite,  for  instance :  I),  de 
jure  Aotium,  L.  pro/eetitia,  g  3i  Pater;  or, 
.vice versa,  Z,^n)/ee(i(Mr,§  Si  Paler,  B.de jure 


dotium.  From  this  afterward  originated  the 
following:  L.  profectitia  5,  §  Si  Pater  6,  D.  de 
jure  dotium;  and  lastly,  L.  6,  g  0,  D,  de  jure 
dotium.  This  last  form  is  most  commonly 
used  atpresent,  but  many,  more  accurately, 
prefer  Ir.  {Jraamenttim),  instead  of  L. ;  and 
most  jurists  add  at  the  end,  in  a  parenthesis, 
the  number  of  the  book  and  title ;  thus,  JV.  §  6, 
B.  dejure  dotium,  (23,  3).  In  referring  to  the 
principium  irf  a  fragment,  pr.  is.  put  in  the 
place  of  the  mark  and  number  of  the  section ; 
for  esample :  Fr.  5,  pr.  I),  de  jure  dotium  (23, 
8).  Many,  however  cite  only  by  numbers: 
Fr.  5,  g  e,  D.  28,  B.  To  indicate  the  Pan- 
dects the  sign  jf.  is  used,  which  is  supposed 
to  he  derived  from  the  Greek  IT,  or  from  the 
symbol  of  the  copyists  representing  D.  The 
Institutes  conast  of  four  books,  each  of  which 
contains  several  titles;  eacn  title  commences 
with  a  principium,  after  which  the  single 
paragraphs  follow.  Formerly  the  Institutes 
were  cited  by  the  heading  of  the  title  and  the 
initial  words  of  the  paragraphs;  thus:  ^Pratrte 
teni,  J,  de  nuptii».  At  present  it  is  usual  to 
give  the  heading  of  the  title  and  the  nnmher 
of  the  paragraph ;  F.  §  3,  J.de  nuptUs  ;  or  by 
numbers  only :  §  3,  J.  1, 10;  or,  %Z,J.de  nuptiii 
(1,  10).  In  referring  to  theprineima  of  a  title 
the  abbreviation  pr.  is  used :  pr.  J.  de  nuptii» 
(1,  10).  The  manner  .of  citing  the  code  is  like 
that  of  the  Pandects ;  L.  22,  C.  mandati  vel 
contra.  It  is  more  correct  to  use  Const,  {con- 
etitutio)  instead  of  L.,  and  to  cite  simply: 
Const.  23,  C.  4,  35;  or.  Const.  23,  C.  mandati 
vel  contra  (4,  8B).  The  novels  are  cited  simply 
according  to  their  number:  Xav.  US,  cap.  1. — 
During  the  long  continuance  of  Justmian's 
government  after  the  publication  of  the  Oodex 
repetitiE  Prmlectionia  (685-585),  he  issued  at 
different  times  a  great  number  of  new  constitu- 
tions, by  which  the  law  on  many  snlgects  was 
entirely  changed.  The  greatest  ^art  of  these 
new  constitutions  were  written  in  Greek,  in 
obscure  and  pompous  language,  and  published 
under  the  name  of  NovelltE  Comtitutionei. 
Soon  after  his  death  a  collection  of  168  novels 
was  made,  164  of  which  had  been  issued  by 
Justinian  and  the  others  by  his  succes-wrs. 
Afterward  the  glossators  brought  the  novels 
into  a  collection  of  nine  parts;  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  embodied  only  97  novels,  because  the 
others  were  considered  no  longer  applicable. 
Boon  after  Justinian^s  death  JuUan  composed  a 
copioQs  Latin  estract  from  125  novels,  which  is 
known  nnder  the  name  of  Epitome  Novellarum 
or  Liber  Niyeellamm.  About  the  same  time  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  novels  was  made  by  an 
anonymous  author,  which  oontiunfl  only  184 
novels.  This  translation,  now  termed  Fersit* 
tuJ^ata,  was  called  by  the  glossators  the  Cor- 
pus aut7ien,ti<mm,  in  order  to  distin^sh  it  from 
flie  Epitome  Juliani. — As  the  Latin  language 
was  not  generally  used  among  tlte  Byzantines, 
Justinian's  law  collections  were  trandated  into 
Greek.  Numerous  constitutions  were  issued 
by  his  successors;  and  although  he  had  es- 
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preaslj  forbidden  oommenta  on  liia  collectiona, 
the  later  jarists  disregarded  this  proliibitdon, 
and  a  great  number  of  Greek  ooramentarieB 
on  Justinian's  law  collectiona  were  published, 
which  had  special  reference  to  the  alterations 
made  in  the  East  after  his  time.  Henco  the 
actence  of  law  became  again  so  ditfuse,  that 
three  centuries  later  (887)  a  new  collection  of 
the  laws  then  applicable  was  made  to  supply 
this  defioieiicy.  In  876  the  emperor  Basil  I, 
ordered  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
law  to  be  prepared  for  nse  as  a  text  book.  He 
afterward  appointed  a  committee  of  jnriata  to 
make  a  compilation  of  the  practical  lnw  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  for  this  purpose  to  reduce 
Jnstinian's  law  collections,  and  the  couatitu- 
tiona  issued  by  him  and  his  successors,  to  a 
system  embracing  the  whole.  His  son,  Leo 
the  Philosopher,  completed  and  pablished  it. 
This  Romano-Greek  code  ia  called  the  Basilica: 
About  946  the  emperor  Constanline  Porphyro- 
genitas  undertook  a  new  edition  of  the  Basil- 
ics,  which  haa  been  preserved  to  na. — During 
the  anarch  J  of  tlie  middle  ages  arts  and 
aeiencea  declined,  and  ao  did  the  scientific  study 
of  the  law.  In  the  12th  century  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law  revived,  especially  at  the  law 
school  of  Bologna.  Irnerius  delivered  lectures 
there,  and  founded  the  reputation  of  this 
school.  He  illustrat'jd  the  test  of  Justinian's 
collections  by  brief  annotations  on  their  sub- 
jects and  language,  which  were  called  glosses, 
and  were  placed  in  the  margin  at  the  side  and 
partly  under  the  text.  Imerius  was  followed 
in  this  manner  of  illustration  by  his  pupils  and 
successors;  thence  tliey  are  called  glossators. 
The  glossators  also  tried  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  law  by  insertmg  extracts  from  the 
noveb  of  Justinian  into  those  constitutions 
which  were  altered  or  modified  by  them. 
These  quotations  of  the  novels  were  afterward 
culled  a/iithentictB.  Soon  after  the  revival  of 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law  in  Italy  by  the 
glossators,  an  equal  zeal  for  it  arose  in.  the  law 
schools  and  courts  of  France,  and  since  the 
16th  century  in  Bpain  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
in  Germany  since  the  14th  century.  With 
most  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  the  new 
states  in  Spanish  America,  and  in  Louisiana, 
the  Roman  law  constitutes  the  principal  basis 
of  their  own  law.  In  England  Oie  Roman  law 
haa  never  been  adopted  as  a  general  subsidiary 
law.  In  Scotland  the  civil  law  has  at  all  times 
been  cultivated  and  taught.  In  Germany  uni- 
versitJes  were  established  after  the  14th  cen- 
tury on  the  model  of  those  in  Italy,  and  profes- 
sors of  the  Roman  law  were  appointed.  The 
authority  of  the  Roman  law  in  Germany  is  not 
based  on  a  formal  reception  by  the  legislative 
power,  but  on  its  gradual  introduction  as  a  law 
of  custom  since  the  commencement  of  the  13th 
century.  In  14S6,  in  estahhshing  the  court  of 
the  imperial  chamber,  its  members  wore  order- 
ed to  administer  justice  in  accordance  with 
the  imperial  and  common  laws;  by  the  latter 
the  Roman  and  canon  lawg  were  understood. 
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The  Roman  law  forms  in  Germany,  in  some 
branches,  the  principal  law,  in  so  far  as  tlie 
German  law  does  not  add  to  or  modify  it.  In 
Other  branches  it  is  only  supplementary,  that 
is,  it  only  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  Ger- 
man law.  Only  those  parts  and  passages  of 
Justinian's  law  collecfionB  are  of  force  which 
are  glossed,  and  only  those  of  the  glossed  pas- 
sage are  binding  which  contain  the  latest  legal 
rule.  Those  precepts  of  the  Roman  law  which 
relate  to  Roman  manners  and  institutions  un- 
known in  Germany  are  inapplicable  there, 
though  glossed ;  and  the  Roman  law  does  not 
admit  of  application  to  such  objects  and  trans- 
actions as  were  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and 
are  purely  of  German  origin.  With  the  restric- 
tions above  enumerated,  the  Roman  law  has 
been  adopted  as  common  law  in  a  body,  and 
not  by  single  principles.  Therefore,  he  who 
can  refer  to  a  precept  of  the  Roman  law  in  sup- 
port of  his  case  has,  as  the  practitioners  call  it^ 
B,  futidata  mtetttio;  that  is,  the  presumption 
is  in  favor  of  the  vaUdity  and  applicability  of 
tiie  precept  referred  to,  until  his  adversary 
proves  that  it  ia  included  in  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  exceptions,  or  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  applied,  or  tiiat  it  had  been  abolished  by 
later  law.  However,  the  special  civil  codes 
in  several  German  states,  as  in  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, Baden,  and  Saxony,  and  in  France  the 
civil  code  of  Napoleon,  have  in  a  great  measure 
supplanted  the  Roman  law ;  but  tiiese  codes, 
again,  have  in  a  great  degree  been  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  law. — The  principal 
editions  of  the  Oorpvg  JutU  are:  I.  Glossed: 
that  published  at  Lyons  by  the  brothers  Sen- 
neton  (5  vols,  fol.,  lS49-'50);  that  of  Ant. 
Cortina  {5  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1576);  the  Gorpus 
Juris  Gitilis  Glossatum,  ex  recenaione  Diony- 
Hi  Gothofredi  (6  vols,  fol.,  Lyons,  1689,  with- 
out the  title,  Oorpia  Juris,  &c. ;  with  the  title, 
1604;  enlarged  and  unproved,  1613).  II.  The 
non-glossed  editions  are  subdivided  into  those 
which  contain  explanatory  notes  of  later  ju- 
rists, and  those  which  contain  only  the  text, 
with  or  without  the  various  readings.  The 
best  editions  with  notes  are:  that  of  L.  Rus- 
sard.  Jus  CMle  (2  vols,  fol.,  Lyons,  1560-'6I ; 
Antwerp,  1566-'67,  and  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  1S69- 
'70);  that  of  Dionysius  Gothofredus  (4to, 
Lyraia,  1588-  Frankfort,  1587;  ad  ed.,  im- 
proved, 3  vols,  fol.,  1590;  8d  ed.,  4  vols,  fol., 
Geneva,  1603 ;  4th  ed.,  Lyons,  3  vols,  fol., 
1607;  4to,  Geneva,  1614,  and  fol.,  1615); 
tile  filth  una  most  complete  edition  was  edited 
by  his  son,  Jacob  Gothofredus  (fol.,  Geneva, 
1634);  this  has  been  frequently  published 
since;  the  edition  of  Antonins  (4to,  Lyons, 
1653  and  1663)  deserves  particular  mention. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  degant  editions  with 
notes  is  that  of  Simon  van  Leeuwen  from  the 
last  edition  of  Gothofredus,  containing,  besides 
Gothofredns'a  notes,  the  annotatjons  of  many 
others  (fol.,  Frankfort,  1663;  S  vols.  4to, 
Leipsic,  1705,  1730,  and  1740).  Without  ex- 
planatory notes  are :  the  Amsterdam  edition, 
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printed  by  Elzevir  (8vo,  1664,  1681,  1687,  and 
1700) ;  editions  by  G.  O.  Gebauer  and  &.  A. 
Spar^enberg  (Gcttingen,  1776  and  1797),  con- 
taining various  readings  and  explanatory  notes ; 
Potbier,  PandeeUe  JmiHnitMUB  in  notum  Ordi- 
nem  disge^ta,  &q.  (3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1748-'52, 
andl818-'Sl)iSchroder(Berlin,1832).  Several 
editions  of  the  test  and  most  important  read- 
ings, witboat  notes,  bave  been  pablisbed  at 
Leipsic;  among  tbem  that  of  Beok  (2  vols., 
1829-'37),  and  another  of  Kriegel  brothers 
(1838-'37);  Kriiger's  JuttinianiImtitv,tiojies 
(1867) ;  and  Moinmsen's  JHgegta  JusUniani 
(1868).  Talnable  works  on  the  history  of  the 
civil  law,  and  on  the  different  branches  of  the 
law,  are :  Hngo,  Lehrbuch  der  GmchiekU  dm 
Sdmuehen  £echU,  of  which  there  is  a  French 
translation;  Savl^y,  6egekieht6de>£6miaehen 
SechU  int  Mittelalter,  which  haa  been  trans' 
lated  into  French  and  English;  Ouizot,  ffk- 
toire  de  la  eveiHiation  mt  France;  Pnohta, 
IntUtutionen  (Berlin,  183S),  and  hisPandek- 
tm  (1853) ;  Pardeaans,  Mimoire  gur  Vorigine 
du  droit  contiimier  en  E'rane^  et  tfuje  »on  Stat 
juequ'au  freizUme  Hide  (1884);  A.  F.  Justus 
Tbibaut,  Syttma  del  PandehtenTechU  (8th  ed!, 
1837);  Bavigny,  Lht  heutige  E^taiache  Seeht 
(8  vols,  and  2  vola.);  Obligationenreeht  (1840- 
'68);  Laferrifere,  Swtoire  d/u,  droit  Jranfais 
(6  vols.,  1846) ;  <3irand,  M»ai  m/r  I'lmtcire  du 
droUfrantai»aumay«»dge{l&iS)',  LafeiriSre, 
Hiiai  sur  Vhiatoire  du,  droit yrartpaig  depuit  fes 
temps  anciem  jusqm'dnosjowaQivQ]s.,lS59) 
Seuffert,  Dasprakti»ehe  Pandektewreehtffi  vols., 
7th  ed.,  1860-'64),  and  Daa  prakHwhe  genteine 
Gi'Hlreaht  (3  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1868) ;  Vangerow, 
Lekrhw^  der  Pamdehten  (3  vols.,  7th  ed.,  1868- 
'9) ;  Keller,  Pandekten  (2d  ed.,  by  Lewis, 
1866);  Pnchta,  Pa^ekten,  (10th  ed.,  by  Rii- 
dorfi;  1886);  Amdta,  Lehrhneh  der  Pandek- 
tm  (6th  ed.,  1868) ;  Mackeld^  Hand^ueh  de» 
neuen  CieUreeits;  Gains  s  Coramentanea 
the  Roman  Law,  with 
tion  and  annotation'i 
by  Tomkins  and  Sc 
niors  (London,  1869) 
Tomkins  and  Jencke  i 
"  A  Compendium  of  the 
Modem  Roman  Law 
founded  upon  the  trea 
tisea  of  Puchta,  Tin 
Vangerow,  Anidts  F 
Mehler,  and  the  Corp  « 
Jitris  Cisilii'"  (Lon  I 
1870);  Ortolan,  J/ 
toire  de  la  Ugidatioi 
maine  et  ginSralisal 
du  droit  (Paris,  187c 
translated  into  English 
by  Priohard  and  Nas 
mith,  London,  1871) 

GITILIS,  CtaQdlns,  als> 
called  JiTLius,  loader  of 
the  revolt  of  the  der 
manic  nation  of  the  ha 
tavi  (settled  around  the 
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ttiongh  in  the  imperial  service  as  prefect  of  a  co- 
hort, be  was  of  the  Batavian  royal  race,  and  had 
iw  reason  to  love  the  Romans,  who  had  wrong- 
fuiljputhishrothertodeathandsoT^hthisown 
hfe.  When  the  contest  for  the  pnrple  was  going 
on  between  Vitellius  and  Vespawan,  tlie  parti- 
sans of  the  latter  urged  CiviUs  to  a  feigned  re- 
volt, ao  as  to  prevent  the  legions  in  Germany 
favorable  to  Vitellius  from  marching  on  Rome. 
Oivilis  detennined  to  make  the  revolt  a  real 
one.  Under  pretext  of  a  festival  he  assembled 
the  chiefs  of  his  nation  in  a  sacred  grove  and 
induced  them  to  rise  agMnst  the  Roman  yoke. 
Having  placed  a  young  man  named  Brinno  at 
their  head  as  nominal  leader,  the  Batavi  and 
two  neighboring  tribes,  their  allies,  gained 
some  skimiishes ;  whereon,  it  being  no  longen 
possible  to  conceal  that  Oivilis  was  the  prime 
mover,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents. Stfll  keeping  up  the  Action  that  he  was 
fightii^  for  Vespasian,  he  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  Roman  camps  on  the  Rhine, 
escepting  Col(^e  and  Mentz,  which  he  re- 
tained. As  the  Batavi  continned  in  arms  after 
Vespaaan  had  gained  the  empire,  Cerealis 
was  sent  against  them  with  a  powerful  force. 
Oivilis  offered  to  make  Oerealis  emperor  of  the 
Gaols  if  he  would  come  over  to  their  side,  but 
the  offer  was  declined.  A  campaign  followed 
with  varying  success,  till  finally  fortune  turned 
against  the  insm-gents,  and  they  were  driven 
into  the  island  of  Batavia.  Cerealis  offered 
his  adversary  terms.  An  interview  between 
the  generals  took  place  on  a  bridge,  where 
Tacitus  leaves  them  conversing.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  Oivilis  is  unknown. 

CIVItI  CJSTELUKl,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  and  25  m.  IT.  of  Rome,  upon 
an  elevated  platea  nearly  surr  unded  by  ra 
vines  pop  at  ut3  500  ITioMaggioroandthe 
Trejannitejnatb  1  wthetjwn  andfall  ntotlc 
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Tiber  5  m.  below.  The  cathedral  ia  inscribed 
witli  the  date  1310.  The  citadel  is  built  upon 
ttie  isthmus  wbioli  oonnecta  the  town  with  the 
hkher  ground.  The  position  is  one  of  great 
militar}'  strength.  It  was  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Falerii  or  Falerinm,  the  walla  of  which 
are  etill  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation, 
and  are  the  best  specimen  of  Soman  fortifica- 
tion extant.  (See  Falerii.)  The  French  un- 
der Maodonald  here  achieved  a  victory  over 
the  Neapolitans  nnder  Mack,  Deo.  4,  1798., 

QTlxi  DI  PEHNE  (anc,  Piniia  Vestina),  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Teramo, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  11  ni. 
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avili  VeCCHU,  a  seaport  town  of  Italy,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  province  and  37  m 
N  "W  of  Rome  w  tl  which  it  is  connected 
ly  ral  ay  pup  about  H)03  The  harbor 
consstaoftwom  rbl    i         f    nt   1  tj  a  I   eak 


water.  The  water  is  from  14  to  18  ft.  in 
depth.  Upon  the  breakwater  are  a  lighlhonse, 
a  quarantine,  docks,  and  a  prison  capable  of 
containii^  1,300  persons.  The  town  is  well 
bnilt,  and  contains  several  fine  churches,  some 
monuments,  and  a  small  gallery  of  Etruscan 
antiquities.  It  is  snpplied  with  water  by  a  re- 
markable aquednct,  constrnoted  npon  the  foun- 
dations of  tine  bnilt  by  Trdan.  It  is  tie  best 
port  of  central  Italy  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  a  stopping  place  for  lines  of  steamers  between 
Marseilles,  N^aples,  Malta,  an'd  the  Levant. 
Travellers  fcoinn  to  Rome  generally  land  here. 
It  was  founded  by  Tri^^an,  who  constructed  its 
port,  which  was  called  Portns  Trajani,  and 
was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  early  in  the 
Sth  century,  bnt  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  Leo  IV. 
The  fortress  was  commenced  under  Julius  II., 
after  designs  hj  Michel  Angelo,  and  completed 
nnder  Panl  III  The  moie«  qnavs  and  fortifi- 
cat  onswerebultupon  theanc  eut  loondat  ons 
Clement  XII  n  ada  it  a  tree  port  Itepr  ileges 
ere  taken  ■»«  j    m  laS     but  re  t  r  d  n  1RB5 
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€UrKMliViri\<!nntE  an  l 
county  ol  Scotlanl  bounded 
the  r  vcr  Fortl  area,  48 
lull  '>STi'>  Its  N  part  a  o'w  ped'byfhe 
0<,h  1  hills,  between  wh  h  and  the  nch  al)u 
V  al  valley  oi  he  Forth  the  surface  s  some 
what  d  veri  fie  1  thouf-i  t'i  general  a  pect  s 
le  eL  The  Devon  an  1  the  Black  I  evon  also 
called  the  North  and  Sonth  Devon  are  the 
only  considerable  streams.  Agriculture  is  m 
a  very  flonrishing  state.  Coal  is  largely  pro- 
duced, and  there  are  many  other  minerals. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  of  woollen  shawls, 
plaida,  and  blankets.  There  are  several  large 
breweries  and  distilleries,  glass  works,  brick 
works,  potteries,  and  a  number  of  iron  works. 
Ailoft  and  Clackmannan,  the  connty  seat,  are 
the  principal  towns.  Communication  is  af- 
forded by  the  Scottish  Central,  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  the  Stirling  and  Dunferm- 
line rwlways. 

CUIBWINE.  I.  A  8,  W.  county  of  Missis- 
wppi;  area,  740  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  13,386, 
of  whom  9,996  were  colored.  Tlie  Mississippi 
river  on  the  west  separates  it  from  Louisiana, 
and  the  Big  Black  river  touches  its  N.  W.  bor- 


1  r      The      rface  u       n         t    1      s"  1   is 

g  nerally  fert  le  The  h  ct  i  ro  luct  ons  n 
1870  were  1  118  bnahels  ot  Ind  an  co  n  10 
306  of  Insl  and  18  SbO  of  sweet  jotatoes  193 
tl  ns  of  hay  and  14  776  bales  of  cotton  There 
were  3  006  horses  2  048  mnles  and  aases  "  4S0 
m  1  h  cows  7  305  thep  cattle  2  3bl  sheep 
and  8  884  flv  ne  tap  tal.  Port  G  bson  II 
i.'N  W  par  si  t  Lou  s  ana,  bordermg  on  Ar 
kansas,  drained  by  the  branches  ot  Bayou  d'Ar- 
bonne;  area,  about  1,300  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
20,340,  of  whom  10,608  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  partly  covered  with 
pine  and  other  timber.  The  soil  is  good, 
though  not  of  remarkable  fertility.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  5,961  bushels  of 
wheat,  475,374  of  Indian  com,  95,914  of  sweet 
potatoes,  16,889  lbs.  of  wool,  and  14,900  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,863  horses,  3,226 
mules  and  aases,  4,144  milch  cows,  8,013  other 
cattle,  8,195  sheep,  and  26,962  swine.  There 
were  4  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  one  cotton  and 
one  woollen  factory.  Capital,  Homer.  IIL 
A  N.  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  intersected  by 
Powell's  river,  and  bordering  on  Kentucky, 
touching  Virginia  on  the  N.   E.   corner,    and 
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bonnded  8.  by  Clinch  river;  area,  about  850 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  ia  1870,  9,321,  of  whom  758  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  billy,  and  in  some 
places  mountftiuous.  It  possesses  a  fertile  soil, 
and  has  mines  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  the  last 
of  which  are  very  extensive  and  profitably 
worked.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
33,901  bushels  of  wheat,  204,840  of  Indian 
corn,  59,039  of  oata,  and  11,301  of  potatoes. 
There  were  1,753  horses,  2,113  milch  cows, 
8,613  other  cattle,  9,780  sheep,  and  I1,S42 
Hwine.    Capital,  Tazewell. 

CLUIUIIT,  lleila  (tonde,  a  French  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  Paris,  May  7,  1713,  died  there, 
May  17, 1765.  At  the  a^e  of  13  he  read  be- 
fore the  French  academy  a  memoir  upon  four 
curves  of  his  own  discovery;  at  36  he  had 
written  &  treatise  npon  corves  of  double  curva- 
ture; and  at  18  he  was  admitted  into  the 
academy  of  sciences.  His  maturer  powers 
were  employed  in  researches  upon  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the 
theorem  that  the  variation  of  gravity  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  considered  as  an  elliptic 
spheroid,  is  altogether  independent  of  the  law 
of  density,  and  may  be  deduced  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  of  the  esterior  snrfcce;  on 
the  theory  of  the  moon ;  and  on  the  orbit  of 
Halley's  comet.  In  each  of  these  subjects  he 
showed  wonderful  powers,  and  Rained  the 
most  distinguished  honor.  He  published  — 
merous  scientific  works. 

CLAfBFAIT.    SeeOLEEFATT. 

CLIUON,  CUlr«  J«§epbe  Hlppoljte  Ltyiis  At 
btnde,  a  French  actress,  bom  in  Flanders 
1723,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1803.     She  -n 
not  13  years  old  when  she  appeared  withgreat 
success  at  a  Parisian  theatre.     She  afterward 

became  an  opera  singer,  and  finally     

mitted  in  1748  to  the  ThfiStre  Frangais,  where 
she  first  played  the  part  of  PhSdre.  She  neat- 
ly contributed  to  the  success  of  several  of  Vol' 
tAire's  tragedies;  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  old 
poet  at  Femey,  and  performed  in  his  private 
theatre.  Having  deouned  to  play  in  the  Siege 
de  Calais  with  a  comedian  guUty  of  an  act  of 
dishonesty,  she  was  thrown  into  prison;  and 
sufficient  amends  for  such  treatment  having 
been  denied  her,  she  refused  to  reappear 
the  stage.  She  was  then  but  42  years  of  a 
and  her  talent  had  reached  its  zenith.  I 
coquetry  gave  occasion  for  the  publication  of  a 
scandalous  pamphlet  called  Sistoire  de  I¥itil- 
lon.  When  50  years  old  she  became  tlie  favor- 
ite of  the  margrave  of  Anapaoh,  at  whose 
court  she  rcBided  for  nearly  18  years.  In  1791, 
on  being  supplanted  by  Lady  Craven,  she  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  published  there  in  1799 
her  Mhnoires,  which  derive  interest  from  tlieir 
remarks  on  dramatic  art.    She  died  poor. 

CLURVIDX,  a  vUlage  of  France,  in  th. 
partment  of  Anbe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Aube,  30  m.  8.  E.  of  Troyes ;  pop.  abont 
2,000.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  mon- 
astery dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Oiteaux, 
founded  in  1114,  in  a  wild  glen,  by  Hugues, 
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count  of  Champagne,  and  having  St.  Bernard  as 
its  first  abbot.  The  foundation  was  increased 
by  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and  rich  gifts 
were  added  by  many  kings  of  France,  counts 
of  Flanders,  and  other  noble  benefactors.  The 
monks  followed  a  rule  of  life  which  still  far- 
ther swelled  tlieir  revenues.  Timber  was 
felled,  saw  mills  were  erected,  the  lands  were 
drained  and  irrigated,  fcrma  were  careftilly 
tilled,  tan  yards,  forges,  oil  mills,  grain  mills, 
fulling  mills,  and  varions  hydraulic  works  were 
put  in  operation,  cloth  was  woven,  wool  was 
span,  and  the  products  not  required  for  the 
use  of  the  abbey  were  sold  at  ChatiUon-sur- 
Seine,  Bar-snr-Anbe,  &c.  At  the  same  time 
Olairvanx  was  a  seat  of  leai^ning,  and  was  the 
abode  at  different  periods  of  Pope  Engenius 
III.,  15  cardmals,  and  many  other  dignitaries. 
In  1153  there  were  700  monks  within  the 
abbey  walls,  and  70  other  monasteries  were 
affiliated  to  this.  In  the  17th  century  it  pos- 
Bcssod  ncariy  50  villages,  a  vast  number  of 
farms,  lai^e  vineyards,  80,000  acres  of  forest, 
1,500  acres  of  fallow  land,  4  metal  forges  and 
founderies,  and  an  income  of  |120,000  a  year ; 
the  number  of  its  affiliated  houses  was  537, 
while  the  circuit  of  its  walls  exceeded  that  of 
the  neighboring  town  of  Ohaumont.  Its  vast 
buUdings  have  been  converted  into  a  prison 
{mniaon  certtraU  de  detentiofi),  where  the  con- 
victs are  employed  in  several  trades,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  defray  the  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment. It  is  one  of  the  best  regulated 
prisons  in  France.  The  abbey  church,  which 
contained  the  tombs  of  St.  Bernard  and  of  sev- 
eral kii^s  and  princes,  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  prison  yard. 

CLAJCSi  L  Johann,  a  German  clergyman  and 
autlior,  whose  real  name  was  OiAi,  born  at 
llerzberg,  electoral  Saxouy,  about  1533,  died 
at  Bendeleben,  Thurlnria,  April  11,  1593.  Ho 
studied  at  Grimma  and  Witt«nbei^,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  music,  poetry,  and  Greek  at 
Goldberg.  After  returning  to  Wittenberg  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  ministry,  he  was  in- 
stalled in  1572  as  rector  at  Nordhausen,  and  in 
1674atBendeleben.  He  acquired  eminence  by 
his  erudition,  by  his  German  and  Latin  poems, 
by  his  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebi'ew  edi- 
tions of  Luther's  minor  catechism,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  Grammatica  Qermaniem  Linguw 
(Leipsio,  1578),  which  was  one  of  the  earfiest 
and  most  thorough  works  of  the  kind.  II> 
Johun,  a  German  olei'gyman  and  poet,  bom  in 
Meissen  in  1610,  died  at  Kitsdngen  in  1656. 
He  studied  theology  at  'Wittenbei^,  and  in  lfi47 
became  a  teacher  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  1650  a 
preacher  at  Kitzingen.  He  was  one  of  the 
leadei's  of  the  Nureratierg  school  of  poetry, 
and  with  Harsdorfer  founded  the  poetical  union 
known  aa  the  Pegnitzorden.  He  published  the 
Pegn€»isckesSchifergedickti^\a:emh^YS^  1644), 
and  several  of  his  6eisUiehe  Tt-auer-  nnd  Freu- 
den^ele  continue  to  be  popular. 

tULLAIl,  a  N.  W.  county  of  "Washington 
territory,  bounded  N.  by  the  strait  of  Juan 
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de  Fuca;  area,  1,730  aq.  m.\  pop.  in  1870, 
408.  It  is  watered  bj  several  streams  that  fall 
into  the  strait.  Mount  Oljmpna,  8,138  ft.  high, 
the  N.  peat  of  tlie  Olympic  range,  is  in  this 
county.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Tlie  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  8,636  bushels  of  wlieat, 
4,435  of  oats,  3,460  of  barley,  33,782  of  pota- 
toes, 1,086  tons  of  hay.  and  10,767  lbs.  of  but- 
thcr.  The  value  of  hve  stock  was  $S4,553, 
Capital,  New  Dnngenees. 

CUIUHS,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  North  America,  who  call  themselves 
Nuskliynm,  They  inhabit  the  shores  of  the 
straits  of  Fuea  from  the  Okeho  river  to  Port 
Townscnd,  bounded  by  the  Mokahs  or  Classets 
on  the  west  and  the  Ohemakung  on  the  east, 
and  live  by  hunting  and  Ashing  m  the  rivers 
aud  bays,  their  canoes  not  being  fit  for  the  sea. 
About  600  were  scattered  along  the  shore  for 
about  100  miles  in  1870,  but  they  were  dimin- 
ishing very  rapidly.  A  few  of  them,  by  the 
treaty  of  Point  no  Point,  Jan.  2G,  1855,  were 
established  on  the  Skokomish  reservation  in 
Wasiiiligton  territory,  but  not  many  have  ac- 
tually ever  settled  there.  The  Clallam  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Sehsh,  but  diffei-s  ma- 
terially from  others  of  the  same  stock, 

CLIH,  a  common  name  for  several  species  of 
bivalve  shells.  The  largest  of  these,  the  giant 
clam,  the  tridaena  giga»  of  Lamarck,  hut  for- 
merly classed  in  the  genus  chama,  is  an  edi- 
ble specieB  foond  among  the  sheltered  lagoons 
of  coral  Islands,  and  imbedded  in  the  coral ; 
the  animal  sometimes  weighs  20  lbs.,  and 
with  the  valves  over  600  lbs.  Sach  are  the 
valves  of  the  specimen  used  for  henitiers  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  possessed  one  which  weighed,  one  valve 
285,  and  the  other  222  lbs.  The  shell  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  carved  by  the 
Onineae  into  snuff  bottles,  tops  of  walking 
sticks,  and  similar  articles.    Poeta  and  sculp- 
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Gimit  Clam  (Tridnam  gisixs). 

tors  have  made  it  the  cradle  of  the  sea  goddi 
The  common  soft  clam  of  the  northern  shores 
is  the  mya  arenaria;  the  hard  clam  or  qua- 
hang  is  the  iwnws  mereenaria;  and  the  broad 
sea  clam  is  tie  maetrag-igantea.    The  n 
anodonts,  &o.,  of  the  brooks  and  rivers 


often  called  freah-water  clams.  The  mya 
aria,  by  its  abundance  on  the  coast  of 
England,  is  of  importance  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  is  also  largely  used  for  bait  in  cod 
and  haddock  fishing.  They  frequent  soft  bot- 
toms,   especially   the    gravelly   mud   of   river 


Clam  (Mytt  flrcnsria)  and  Quohiiog  (VcnnB  mcreonarU), 


mouths,  and  are  most  abundant  between  low 
water  and  half-tide  mark.  The  siphon  is  nei- 
ther load  nor  tail,  but  a  double  retractile  tulw 
for  respiratory  and  feeding  purposes;  mantle 
open  at  the  oppo^te  end,  nearest  the  month, 
for  the  extrusion  of  the  foot,  by  which  they 
burrow  in  the  mud  with  conMderable  rapidity ; 
the  shells  are  generally  very  hard,  light^wl- 
orod  or  sandy,  and  almost  black  on  muddy  bot- 
toms. With  the  exception  of  the  soft  masa 
usuaUy  called  the  belly,  they  are,  especially 
when  cooked,  rather  indigestible.  The  shells 
are  dag  up  from  thdr  beds,  which  are  exposed 
at  low  water,  where  they  are  found  lying 
about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  their  aphon 
tube  projecting  upward  in  the  hole  by  which 
they  communicate  with  the  water  at  high  tide. 
They  are  taken  out  of  the  shells,  or  "  shucked," 
and  salted  down  in  barrels.  About  5,000  bar- 
history  of  the  Plymouth  colony  clams  i 
several  times  the  principal  source  of  sustenance 
for  the  people. 

tLAMECY,  a  town  of  France,  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  Ni6vre,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hi]l  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Yonne  and  the  Beuvron, 
88  m.  N.  E.  of  Nevers;  pop.  in  1866,  5,616. 
The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  building  of 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  with  a  remarkable 
tower  and  fine  statuary ;  and  the  chateau  de 
Vauvert  is  surrounded  by  delightftd  pleasure 
grounds.  On  the  bridge  over  the  Tonne  ia  a 
bronze  bust  of  a  native  of  Clamecy,  Jean  Bou- 
vet,  who  introduced  themanufacture  of  wood 
fire  wood, 
and  Seine. 

The  suburb  across  the  former  river  is  called 
Bethlehem,  in  honor  of  a  bishop  who  was 
espelled  from  that  city  after  ita  capture  by 
the  Saracens,  and  who,  accompanying  the 
count  de  Nevers  to  Clamecy,  was  endowed 
with  the  suburb  and  with  a  see  which  existed 
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till  the  revolution  of  1780.  Cloth,  stationery, 
earthenware,  and  other  articles  are  manufac- 
tured, and  there  are  dje  works,  falling  mills, 
potteries,  and  msaj  tanneries.  It  was  former- 
ly Burromided  hy  stupendous  walls  and  de- 
fended hy  a  castle,  and  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion held  a,  prominent  position  in  the  duchy  of 
Nevers. 

CUNWIUIMI,  a  N".  W.  district  of  Cape  Col- 
ony, 8.  Africa,  partly  traversed  by  the  Eog- 
geveld  and  other  mountains,  and  by  the  OKfaut 
river  and  its  trihutaries ;  area,  24,100  sq,  m. ; 
pop.  in  1865,  T,M1.  The  climate  is  salubrious 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  capital  of  the  district 
is  a  Tillage  of  the  same  name,  140  m.  'S.  E,  of 
Cape  Town,  whose  people  are  chiefly  employed 
in  manufacturing  hats.  In  the  vicinity  is  an 
excellent  chalybeate  spring. 

CLIP,  ThoBUj,  an  American  clergyman,  horn 
at  Scituate,  Mass.,  June  2S,  1T03,  died  in  New 
Haven,  Jan.  7,  1767.  He  was  settled  as  a  min- 
ister at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  1737,  and  in  1789 
was  elected  president  of  Yale  college,  which 
ofSce  he  held  till  1760.  He  contributed  much 
to  improve  Yale  college,  and  was  the  means  of 
bnildmg  a  college  edifice  and  chapel.  He  was 
a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  gave  great  atten- 
tion to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  con- 
structed the  first  orrery  made  in  this  country. 
He  published  the  history  of  Yale  college,  and 
other  writings,  and  had  made  collections  for  a 
history  of  Connecticut ;  but  most  of  his  man- 
nacriptfl  were  plnndered  in  the  expedition 
against  Kew  Haven  under  Gen,  Tryon.  He 
had  a  controversy  with  Prewdent  Edwards 
respecting  Whitefleld,  and  opposed  the  latter, 
not  so  much  upon  religious  grounds  as  from  a 
misapprehension  of  Whitefield's  designs. 

CLAPIB^UE,  tdourd,  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
born  in  1832,  died  in  1871.  He  studied  medi- 
cine and  the  natural  sciences,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  academy 
of  Geneva,  His  works  include  He  la  forma- 
Uon  et  de  la  fieondation  des  teufy  chez  lei 
««•«  nematodes  (Geneva,  1858);  Mudis  »ur 
let  ijifaeoireg  et  leg  rhisopodes  (3  vols.,  1858- 
'60);  Seehere&es  anatomiqves  ttir  let  anni~ 
lidef  tuThellaries,  opalines  et  gregoHnes,  ob- 
semh  dans  lee  H3>ride§  (1861);  Siw  le»  oU- 
goohitea  (1862) :  Eecherches  twr  Vivolation  des 
araigJties  (1883);  £tudei  sur  la  circiUation  du 
sang  ehei  les  aranies  du  gem-e  Ij/cose  (1863); 
and  Qlanure^  sootomimtes  parmi  le»  annilides 
de  Port-  Vendrea  (1864). 

CLAnssON,  LdntB,  a  French  composer,  bom 
in  Naples,  Sept.  15,  1808,  died  in  Paria,  March 
19,  1868.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Prench  musi- 
cian established  at  Naples,  and  was  educated 
in  Paris.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mnsio  at  the  conservatory,  and  in  1861  di- 
rector of  a  museum  which  he  had  founded  and 
presented  to  the  government,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  musical  relics  and  instruments.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  composer  of  ballads, 
songs,  and  comic  operas.  Among  his  most 
Buccesafhl  operas  are  La  perrucAe  (1840),  Ze 
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code  noir  (1842),  Qjbhy,  la  comemuse  (1846), 
La  fanckonette  (1856),  and  Margot  (1857). 
His  latest  works  were  Les  trois  Niealag  (1858), 
and  Madame  Oregoire  (1861), 

CLIPP,  ThetdAK,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  March  39,  1792, 
died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  17,  1866.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1814,  studied  tlie- 
ology  at  Andover,  and  in  1833  became  pastor 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  New  Or- 
leans. In  1834  he  ado[hted  Unitarian  views 
and  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  Presby- 
terian church,  but  remained  pastor  of  neai-ly 
the  same  congregation  as  before,  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah. 
He  resided  in  New  Orleans  tlirough  30  epi- 
demics, including  yellow  fever  and  cholera, 
during  which  he  earned  universal  esteem  by 
his  laborious  devotion  to  all  classes  of  citizens. 
In  1847  he  travelled  in  Europe ;  in  1857  he 
resigned  his  pastorate  on  account  of  ill  health ; 
and  in  1858  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Auto- 
biographical Sketches  and  Recollections  "  of  a 
35  years'  residence  in  New  Orleans. 

CUFFEKTOV,  High,  a  traveller  in  AiMca, 
bom  at  Annan,  Scotland,  in  1788,  died  near 
Sackatoo,  Africa,  April  13,  1837.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shipmaster 
trading  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
with  whom  ho  made  a  number  of  voyages. 
For  an  accidental  violation  of  the  excise  laws 
he  was  sent  onboard  aman-of-war,  and  speedily 
reached  the  rank  of  midshipman.  He  served  on 
the  American  lakes  during  the  war  of  1812- 
'15,  became  lieutenant,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  schooner.  He  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1817,  and  remained  on  half  pay  till  1832, 
when  he  joined  Dr.  Oudney's  expedition  for 
the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
expedition  started  from  Moorzoot,  Nov.  29, 
1833,  and  reached  Lake  Tchad,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bomoo,  Feb,  4, 1823.  The  distance  was 
80O  m.  Sis  days  after  entering  Kuka,  the  cap- 
ital, Clapperton  and  Ondney  set  ont  for  Sack- 
atoo,  the  capital  of  Houssa,  more  than  700  m. 
W.  of  Kuka.  The  journey  was  long  and  dis- 
astrous, occupying  90  days,  and  accompanied 
by  many  privations.  When  they  had  accom- 
plished about  a  third  of  the  distance  Oudney 
died ;  and  Clapperton,  having  reached  his 
destination,  was  not  suffered  to  proceed  fur- 
ther westward,  and  after  a  short  stay  retnmed 
to  Kuka,  whence  he  proceeded  in  company 
with  Migor  Benham  to  Tripoli,  and  thence  to 
England.  Within  six  months  after  his  return 
he  was  rmsed  to  the  rank  of  captain,  equipped 
with  the  necessary  men  and  goods  for  trading, 
and  sailed  for  Badagry  in  the  bight  of  Benin. 
Arriving  there  Dec.  7,  1835,  be  journeyed  N. 
E.  toward  Sackatoo.  Two  of  his  companions, 
Oapt.  Pearoe  and  Dr.  Morrison,  fell  victims  to 
the  fatal  climate  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  coast ;  still  Clapperton,  accompanied  by  his 
faitbfnl  servant  Richard  Lander,  pressed  on. 
At  Kfttunga  they  approached  the  Joliba,  the 
western  and  main  branch  of  the  Niger,  and 
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crossed  it  without  knowing  that  it  was  the 
stream  of  which  they  were  in  search.  Pro- 
ceeding north,  they  reached  Kano,  a  consider- 
able town,  from  which  proceeding  west  they 
arrived  again  at  Sackatoo.  Here  he  was  de- 
tained for  more  than  a  year  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  native  king  and  the  intrigues  of  the  pasha 
of  Tripoli,  until  ho  fell  a  yictim  to  dysentery. 
(See  Lander.) 

CUKlCi  Cbaika  OtHoK  Frederic  Jean  BapUste, 
count,  a  French  antiquary  and  artist,  born  in 
Paris,  June  16,  177T,  died  in  1847.  Having 
emigrated  with  his  family,  he  served  for  some 
time  in  the  array  of  the  prince  of  OondS,  and 
afterward  entered  a  Russian  regiment;  bat  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts.  Avaihng 
himself  of  the  amnesty  granted  under  the  con- 
sulate, he  returned  to  France,  and  being  chosen 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Kmg  Murat,  he  repmred 
to  Naples  in  1808.  During  bis  stay  there  he 
superintended  the  esoavntions  at  Pompeii,  the 
results  of  which  he  described  in  his  FouiUe» 
faitea  &  PampH.  After  the  downfall  of  Mu- 
rat he  returned  to  France,  and  soon  afterward 
went  with  the  French  embassy  to  Brazil.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  was  appointed  successor 
to  Tiseonti  as  keeper  of  the  museum  of  anti- 
quities of  the  Louvre.  He  pubUshed  a  cata- 
logue of  the  museum,  and  a  Manuel  de  Vku- 
toire  de  Vart  eh&s  lei  anctem  (3  vols.  12mo, 
1830-'47) ;  but  his  best  work  is  the  Mime  de 
sculpture  antique  et  modems  (6  vols,  large  8vo, 
with  a  folio  atlas,  1825-'5a),  completed  after 
his  death,  t«  whicn  he  devoted  his  fortune. 

(UBE,  a  central  connty  of  the  southern  pen- 
insula of  Uichigan,  drained  by  Maskegon  and 
Assemoqua  rivers  and  their  branches;  area, 
about  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  366.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  covered  with  forests,  and  di- 
verafled  with  small  lakes.  The  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  rwlroad 
ia  to  touch  the  8.  part.  The  estimated  value 
of  farm  productions  in  1870  was  |8,808 ;  of 
live  stock,  $8,03S.    Capital,  Farwell. 

CU&E,  a  county  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
province  of  Munster,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  comities  GtJway,  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
and  Kerry;  area,  1,394  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871, 
147,994,  Of  whom  144,589  were  Catholics.  It 
has  an  extensive  coast  line,  and  is  rich  in 
natural  resources.  Its  mineral  deposits  are 
numerous — ironstone,  coal,  iron  ore,  lead,  cop- 
per pyrites,  manganese,  black  marble,  slate 
and  flag  quarries,  lime,  and  aand.  Although 
deficient  in  water,  and  with  a  rugged  surface, 
there  is  abundance  of  pasturage  among  the 
hills;  while  on  thebanks  of  the  Shannon,  which 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  and  other  spots, 
in  which  surfeoe  waters  occasionally  collect, 
there  is  much  fine  soil.  Com  and  provisions 
are  the  staple  products,  and  coarse  linens  and 
wooUena  are  made  for  home  use.  Among  the 
numerous  ancient  remains  of  the  county  are 
round  towers,  the  abbey  built  by  Turlogh 
O'Brien  in  1308  at  Ennis,  and  the  abbey  of 
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I,  built  of  black  marble,  in  the  13th  century. 
Capital,  Ennis. 

CLUtE,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Help- 
stone,  July  18,  1788,  died-  at  Northampton, 
May  19,  1864.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  far- 
mer, and  enjoyed  very  few  advantages  of  early 
edacation.  He  began  to  write  verses  at  the 
age  of  18,  but  it  was  not  till  1818  that  he  at- 
tracted public  attention  by  the  pubUcation  o£ 
his  "Collection  of  Original  Triflee."  TMb 
led  to  the  publication  in  1820  of  a  volume 
of  poems,  with  a  brief  biogra^ical  introduc- 
tion, and  bearing  the  title  of  "Poems  Descrip- 
tive of  Enral  Life  and  Scenery,  by  John  Clare,  a 
Northamptonshire  Peasant,"  which  was  receiv- 
ed with  general  favor  by  the  public  and  the  re- 
views. In  a  short  time  numeroas  pfts  of  from 
£10  to  £100  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
finally  an  annuity  of  £46.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  whom  he 
had  celebrated  in  several  small  poems.  He  pub- 
lished in  1821  "The  Village  Minstrel  and  other 
Poems,"  which  was  followed  by  tlie  "Shep- 
herd's Calendar  and  other  Poems,"  and  the 
"  Rural  Mnse,"  which  appeared  in  1839.  These 
contained  some  poems  of  rare  beauty.  He 
often  described  with  peculiar  force  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mind  by  the  sight  of 
lovely  objects  in  nature.  His  prosperity  did 
not  continue  long  "ifter  this.  He  fell  into  pe- 
caniary  embarrassment,  and  amid  increasing 
difficulties  sank  into  a  state  of  despair  and  mild 
lunacy.  He  was  for  many  years  in  a  private 
asylum  at  Northampton. — See  "Life  and  Re- 
mains of  John  Clare,"  by  J.  L.  Cherry  (Lon- 
don, 1873). 

CUREH01!!T,  a  town  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H., 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  48  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Concord;  pop.  in  1870,  4,053.  The  Ver- 
mont Central  and  the  Concord,  Claremont, 
and  Contoocook  railroads  pass  through  it. 
There  is  good  water  power  at  this  point,  and 
the  town  contains  three  cotton  and  two  wool- 
len mills,  a  national  honk  with  a  capital  of 
$150,000,  several  churches,  and  three  weekly 
newspapers.  The  Stevens  high  school  in  1871 
had  4  teachers  and  85  students.  Paran  Ste- 
vens of  New  York  bequeathed  $50,000  to  this 
institution  in  1872. 

CUBEHONT,  a  palace  near  Windsor,  Eng- 
land, assigned  in  1816  to  the  piincess  Charlotte, 
on  her  marriage  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Oobarg,  who  after  her  death  in  181T  remained 
in  possession  of  it,  residing  there  till  his  acces- 
sion to  the  "Belgian  tlirone,  July  21,  1831.  In 
February,  1848,  he  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 
Lonia  Philippe,  who  resided  there  with  his 
family  till  his  death  in  1850,  and  his  widow, 
Marie  Am^lie,  died  there  in  1866.  After  the 
death  of  Leopold  in  1866,  the  palace  became 
again  the  property  of  the  Englidi  crown, 

CUftENDOV,  an  E,  central  county  of  South 
Carolina,  bonnded  N.  E.  by  Lynch'a  creek,  S. 
"W.  by  the  Santee  river,  and  intersected  by 
Black  river  and  its  tributaries ;  area,  700  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  14,038,  of  whom  9,866  were 
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colored.  The  surface  is  diversified;  part  of 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  218,417  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,- 
635  of  peas  and  beans,  75,330  of  Eweet  pota- 
toes, 6,016  bales  of  cotton,  and  813,013  lbs.  of 
rice.  There  were  996  horses,  8,314  milch  cows, 
5,336  other  cattle,  1,523  sheep,  and  14,986 
swine.    Capital,  Manning, 

CUEMDUir,  Edwud  Bide,  earl  of,  a  British 
Btateamaa  and  historian,  bom  at  Dinton,  Wilt- 
shire, Teb.  18,  1608,  died  iu  Rouen,  France, 
Dec.  0, 1674.  Hia  family  belonged  to  the  Eng- 
lish gentry.  Mid  had  for  several  centuries  been 
settled  in  Cheshire.  He  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen hall,  Oxford  (1631-'6>,  and  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  church ;  bnt  his  destination  was 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  ne  was  entered  in  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  of  which  his  uncle.  Sir  N.  Hjde, 
was  treasurer.  His  studies  were  more  miscel- 
laneous than  legal,  and  he  associated  mnoh 
with  loose  oharaotera.  He  did  not  show  appli- 
cation until  after  his  marriage  in  1629  with 
Amie  Ajliffe,  who  died  six  months  afterward. 
In  1632  he  married  Frances  Aylesbury,  The 
deaths  of  his  father  and  imcle  had  a  grave  effect 
on  his  character,  and  he  applied  himself  to 
professional  labors,  yet  not  neglecting  litera- 
ture or  politics.  Circumstances  of  a  profes- 
uonal  nature  brought  him  the  acquaintance 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  then  the  most  powerftit 
member  of  the  government,  by  whom  he  was 
much  assisted,  and  whom  he  greatly  assisted 
!n  return.  Being  chosen  a  member  of  the  short 
parliament,  which  met  April  13,  1040,  he  took 
the  government  side,  though  moderately,  and 
■was  brought  into  collision  with  Hampden.  On 
May  5  the  parliament  was  dissolved  by  the 
Jdne,  a  measure  to  which  Hyde  was  opposed, 
boldly  remonstrating  with  Laud  on  the  subject. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  practical  reforms,  and 
had  the  policy  which  he  indicated  been  pur- 
sued, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  British 
throne  would  have  remained  in  possession  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  Hyde  was  chosen  by  Sal- 
tash  to  serve  in  the  long  parliament,  Novem- 
ber, 1640,  In  the  first  proceedings  of  Otat  cel- 
ebrated body  he  was  as  conspicuous  a  reformer 
as  either  Pym  or  Hampden,  He  led  the  way 
in  the  abolition  of  some  of  those  abitrary  tri- 
bunals by  the  use  of  which  the  Stuarts  were 
seeking  to  make  of  England  a  monarchy  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  France,  the  earl  mardial's 
court  and  the  council  of  York  especially.  He 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  again^  the  judges 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  ship-money  busi- 
ness, Mid  in  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Keeper 
Finch,  distinguishinghimeelf  particularly  in  the 
latter  transaction.  He  was  not  so  prominently 
concerned  in  the  proceedings  against  Strafford, 
but  yet  was  active  in  them.  In  the  summer 
of  1641  Hyde  separated  himself  from  the  re- 
formers, indications  of  his  intention  to  do  so 
having  been  afforded  at  an  earlier  date.  He 
broke  with  them  on  church  questions,  and  his 
decision  was  apparently  hastened  by  his  dis- 


covery of  the  republican  leanings  of  some  of 
their  chiefs.  He  attracted  the  king's  attention, 
and  they  had  an  interview  just  before  Charles 
made  a  visit  to  Scotland.  Fi'om  that  time  dates 
his  connection  with  the  Stuarts.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  although  opposed  to  arbitrary 
power,  believed  the  parhament  had  gone  far 
enough.  The  house  of  commons  was  beginning 
to  evince  an  arbitraiy  disposition  on  some  points, 
while  the  utter  faitMessness  of  the  king  was  un- 
known to  the  world.  A  reaction  had  com- 
menced, hut  Charles  knew  not  how  to  profit 
by  it.  The  Irish  rebellion  and  other  circum- 
stances were  sufficient  to  set  the  popular 
tide  in  favor  of  the  parliament  again,  when 
the  bringing  forward  of  the  "  grand  remon- 
strance," in  which  all  the  king's  crimes  and 
errors  were  clearly  set  forth,  led  to  a  close  con- 
t«st  in  parliament^  the  result  of  which  showed 
that  tho  reformers  were  carijing  matters  too 
far,  as  they  trinmphed  by  only  11  majority. 
Hyde  was  very  conspicuous  in  oppOMtion,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  the  tower.  The 
king's  answer  to  the  remonstrance  was  writ- 
ten by  Hyde,  and  is  an  able  state  paper.  Sen- 
sible of  Hyde's  talents,  the  king  determined 
to  associate  him  with  Falkland  and  Colepeper 
as  his  chief  ministers  and  advisers.  He  refused 
to  accept  office,  but  the  three  constitutional 
royalists  were  to  meet  often,  to  consult  on  the 
king's  affairs,  and  to  conduct  them  iu  parlia- 
ment, the  monarch  asking  their  advice,  and 
solemnly  pledging  himself  to  take  no  step  in 
parliament  without  that  advice ;  a  pledge 
which  he  kept  after  his  usual  fashion.  All 
three  were  of  service  to  him,  meetiug  every 
night,  generally  at  Hyde's  house,  he  doing  all 
the  writing  that  was  necessary,  and  correspond- 
ing with  ^e  king.  The  suspicions  of  the  other 
party  were  directed  to  him,  bnt  this  could  not 
have  proved  injurious  if  the  king  had  acted 
with  common  honesty.  In  violation  of  his 
pledge  to  Hyde  and  his  associates,  as  well  as  in 
violation  of  law,  he  endeavored  to  seize  the 
"five  members,"  an  act  that  not  only  made 
civil  war  inevitable,  but  set  the  country  once 
more  against  the  king.  Hyde  says  they  were 
absolute  strangers  to  the  royal  counsels,  and 
detested  them.  Still  he  remained  the  royal 
adviser,  and  aided  the  king  witJi  his  pen.  He 
opposed  the  bill  to  remove  the  bishops  from 
the  house  of  peers.  In  the  dispute  between 
the  king  and  parliament  respecting  the  militia, 
Hyde  was  tlie  author  of  the  ablest  royal  papers, 
all  written  in  a  constitutional  spirit,  The  king 
had  left  London,  and  he  summoned  Hyde  to 
York,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  he  went  in  May, 
1642.  The  war  began  three  months  later,  hut 
negotiations  wore  commenced  for  an  accom- 
modation, and  Hyde's  services  were  put  in 
requiwtion.  In  1643  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  knighted,  and  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.  On  the  death  of  Falkland  the 
ting  offered  to  make  him  secretary  of  state, 
bnt  he  declined  the  appointment.  It  was  by 
his  advice  that  parliament  was  summoned  to 
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meet  at  Oxford,  where  large  numbers  of  both 
honaes  asBembled.  He  was  one  of  the  royal 
commiasionera  who  met  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  at  Ushridge,  the  burden  of  the 
worii  on  the  royal  side  ftJling  on  his  shoulders. 
The  negotiations  failed.  When  the  king  ap- 
pointed Prince  Charles  head  of  the  western 
association,  Hyde  was  made  a  member  of  the 
prince's  coimci!,  aad  saw  the  king  for  the  last 
time  March  5,  1045.  During  the  proceedings 
in  the  west  he  attended  the  prince,  first  to 
Scilly,  and  then  to  Jersey.  In  flie  latter  JBland 
he  remained  over  two  years,  and  long  after  the 
prince  had  left  it.  In  his  correspondence  he 
condemned  the  king's  duplicity,  as  proved  by 
the  circumstances  of  Glamorgan's  treaty.  He 
commenced  his  "History  ot  the  Eebellion" 
while  at  SciUf,  in  March,  1049,  and  labored 
very  diligently  on  it  in  Jersey.  In  the  summer 
of  1648  he  joined  Prince  Charles  in  Holland, 
and  had  some  part  in  the  intrigues  of  his  quar- 
relaome  court  The  nest  year  he  was  sent 
minister  to  Spain,  in  company  with  Lord  Cot- 
tington.  His  mission  proved  a  failare,  and  he 
left  that  country  in  1651,  takii^  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Antwerp.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
he  joined  Charles  II,  at  Paris,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  his  afTairs. 
This  brought  him  much  nnpopularitj,  and  the 
exiled  court  was  the  scene  of  the  worst  in- 
trigues. He  suffered  the  eitremes  of  poverty, 
and  speaks  in  his  correspondence  of  his  lack 
of  money,  clothes,  and  fuel.  The  queen  moth- 
er was  his  bitter  enemy,  and  sought  with  the 
aid  of  the  courtiers  to  ruin  him,  but  without 
success.  He  was  concerned  in  the  plots 
against  Cromwell's  government,  and  listened 
to  projects  for  the  protector's  assassination. 
He  accompanied  the  vagrant  conrt  in  all  its 
wanderings,  and  was  made  lord  chancellor  in 
165T,  When  it  became  apparent  tbat  a  restora- 
tion was  approaching,  he  favored  moderate 
counsels.  Two  days  after  the  entrance  of  the 
king  into  London,  Hyde  took  the  seat  of 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  sat  in  tlie 
court  of  chancery.  It  was  vainly  attempted 
to  exclude  him  from  power,  and  he  became 
head  of  the  administration.  He  was  made 
Baron  Hyde,  ¥iscount  Oornbury,  and  earl  of 
Clarendon,  bat  refused  the  garter.  He  wished 
to  keep  faith  with  the  roundheads,  but  the 
current  ran  too  strongly  against  all  who  had 
opposed  the  royal  power  for  even  tlie  king  to 
maintain  bis  faith.  Clarendon  sought  to  gov- 
ern constitutionally,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
Sarted  age.  He  offended  the  country  party  by 
is  arbitrary  ideas,  and  the  court  by  the  purity 
of  his  morals.  His  position  In  the  government 
msAe  him  responsible  for  acts  which  he  did 
not  approve ;  and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
French  caused  him  much  nnpopidarity,  the 
people  derisively  applying  the  name  of  Dun- 
kirk house  to  the  magnificent  mansion  which 
he  had  bnUt  in  London,  His  taste  led  him  to 
form  a  splendid  gallery  of  paintings,  many  of 
which 'he  was  accused  of  extorting  from  neces- 


sitous royalists.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Anne  with  the  duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive 
to  tJie  crown,  ofiended  the  nobility,  and  laid 
him  open  to  grave  suspicions  with  the  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  Without  being  corrupt, 
he  was  greedy  of  money,  which  he  expended 
in  the  most  ostentatious  manner.  By  the  year 
1667  his  unpopularity  was  at  its  height.  The 
people  changed  the  name  of  his  palace  to  Hol- 
land house,  because  of  their  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Dotch  ;  and  from  that 
to  Tanj^er  hall,  as  he  was  charged  with  having 
taken  money  to  assent  to  the  holding  of  that 
African  town,  which  was  a  part  of  the  dower 
of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  qneen  of  Charles  II. 
The  disasters  of  the  Duteb  war  were  laid  to 
his  chai'ge,  though  he  had  been  opposed  to  the 
contest.  The  great  plague,  the  great  fire,  and 
"hard  times"  generally,  tended  to  swell  his 
nnpopnlarity.  Tiie  populace  broke  his  win- 
dows, cut  down  his  trees,  and  painted  a  gibbet 
on  the  gate  of  liis  house.  He  was  hated  for 
his  virtues  by  the  king  and  his  mistresses ;  by 
the  cavaliers,  because  he  had  upheld  the  act  of 
indemnity;  by  the  dissenters,  because  he  Lad 
promoted  the  act  of  uniformity  ;  and  by  the 
CathoUcs,' because  he  had  opposed  the  dispens- 
ing power.  The  house  of  lords  were  offended 
by  his  showing  regard  for  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  commons ;  and  the  house  of 
commons  believed  he  was  either  opposed  to 
the  very  existence  of  parliaments,  or  had  ad- 
vised the  disBoIntion  of  the  parliament  then 
existing.  The  king,  who  always  disliked  ex- 
tremes, recommended  him  to  surrender  the 
great  seal ;  advice  which  he  refused  to  take, 
framing  his  reply  in  language  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  offensive.  Four  days  later  (Aug. 
13, 1067)  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the  seal; 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  his  enemies,  who  on 
the  meeting  of  parliament  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities against  him,  encouraged  by  a  refec- 
tion on  liim  that  appeared  in  the  king's  speech. 
It  was  then  proposed  to  proceed  against  him 
by  impeachment  generally,  but  the  lords  re- 
fused to  arrest  him  unless  some  specific  charge 
were  made.  Finally,  Clarendon  was  induced 
to  retire  to  France,  wherenpon  parUamenb 
passed  a  bill  of  banishment,  and  his  vindication 
was  burned  by  the  hangman.  At  Evreux  he 
was  assailed  by  a  mob  of  English  sailors,  and 
came  near  being  murdered.  He  resided  at 
Montpellier,  Moulins,  and  Eonen  for  seven 
years.  His  retirement  was  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  completed  his  "  History  of  the 
Rebellion,"  finished  a  work  on  the  Psalms 
which  he  bad  commenced  when  in  his  first 
exile,  wrote  his  "  Life,"  an  answer  to  Hobbes's 
"Leviathan,"  a  large  number  of  essays  on 
political,  moral,  and  reli^ous  subjects,  a  "Dis- 
course on  the  Papal  Power,"  &c.  His  col- 
lected writings  would  fonn  almost  a  library, 
and  they  would  show  an  extensive  range  of 
subjects.  His  "History  of  the  Rebellion" 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  the 
literature  of  modem  times.    It  is  full  of  errors 
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n  and  commiaalon,  deliberately  made. 
Indeed,  Clarendon  wrote  an  "apology"  or 
"  vindication  "  of  the  royal  party,  and  not  a 
history  of  the  contest  between  that  party  and 
their  opponents.  Yet  it  has  become  a  clasac ; 
and,  to  nae  the  kngu^e  of  the  anthor'a  de- 
scendant and  biographer,  "  the  arrai^ement  of 
its  materials,  the  dignity  of  its  tone,  the  happy 
combination  of  disquisition  with  description, 
the  felicity  of  espression  which  it  frequent- 
ly displays,  the  development  of  motives,  the 
discrimination  of  character,  hare  received 
tlie  warm  aiid  merited  admiration  of  many 
generations  of  readers."  —  Two  of  Claren- 
don's granddai^hters,  Mary  and  Anne,  became 
qneena  regnant  of  Ei^land.  Clarendon's  "Life 
and  Administration "  has  been  written  by 
T.  H.  Lister,  one  of  his  descendants.  His 
"Life,"  and  other  antobiographical  writings, 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  are  inferior  in  value 
and  interest  to  the  "  History  of  the  Eebelhon." 
It  was  not  until  more  than  160  years  after  his 
death  that  his  "History"  and  "Life"  were 
published  in  a  perfect  state,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  learned  Dr.  Bandinel. 

CLIBENDON,  George  William  Fredeiiek  Vililers, 
fourth  earl  of,  and  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon,  a 
British  statesman,  a  descendant  of  the  prece- 
ding through  the  female  line,  bom  in  London, 
Jan.  12,  1800,  died  there,  June  27,  1870.  His 
earliest  appointment  was  as  commissioner  of 
cnstoms  in  Ireland.  In  183S  he  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Grey's  government  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 
He  filled  this  post,  at  that  time  one  of  impor- 
tance and  difficulty,  in  a  manner  highly  credit- 
able to  himself  and  acceptable  to  the  con- 
stitutional party  in  Spain,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war  during  the  first  years 
of  his  mission.  The  success  with  which  Mr. 
Yilhera  had  conducted  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  for  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed his  other  otficial  duties,  were  warmly 
eulogized  by  Lord  Palraerston  in  his  speech  on 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  in  April, 
1837.  On  the  decease  of  his  nncle,  the  third 
earl,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  Dec. 
18S8,  and  returning  to  England  in  1839  toot 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  was 
called  to  vindicate  tlie  policy  of  the  ministry 
by  which  he  had  been  employed,  and  his  own 
coodnet  aa  their  representative  in  8pmn,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  a 
champion  of  the  Garlist  faction.  His  defence 
of  the  Spanish  character  and  the  policy  of  the 
constitutional  party  in  Spain  was  so  acceptable 
in  that  country,  that  a  gold  medal  was  struck 
in  his  honor.  In  18S9  Lord  Clarendon  became 
a  member  of  the  Mellwume  government  as  lord 
privy  seal,  and  in  1810  he  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  the  dnohy  of  Lancaster.  He  retired  fi'om 
the  ministry  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  accession  to 
power  in  1841,  but  supported  all  the  liberal 
measures  of  his  government.  When  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  was  brought  forward  in  1 " ' " 


Clarendon  made  an  able  speech  in  ils  support. 
On  the  change  of  administration,  and  the  ac- 
cesaon  of  Lord  John  Eusaell  to  power  in  1846, 
Clarendon  was  appointed  prewdent  of  the  board 
of  trade,  which  ofBce  he  filled  nntil  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Bessborough,  May  16, 1847,  who 
had  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
under  the  same  administration,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  that  office.  He  was  at  first  ex- 
tremely popular.  His  situation,  however,  soon 
became  one  of  embarrassment.  The  distress 
produced  by  the  famine  was  severe,  and  the 
measures  for  its  mitigation  adopted  by  the  im- 
perial parhament  were  attended  with  very 
limited  success.  Nothing  within  the  power 
of  the  executive  was  neglected  by  Clarendon. 
The  shori-lived  rebellion  of  Smith  O'Brien 
followed.  It  was  subdued  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  bloodshed ;  but  Clarendon's 
popularity  with  both  parties  was  impaired. 
The  disaffected  looked  upon  him  with  aversion 
as  the  agent  of  an  odiouB  government,  and  the 
Orange  faction  were  disgusted  with  his  mild- 
ness. He  esperieneed  the  too  common  fate  of 
moderate  counsels,  in  alienating  both  extremes 
of  party.  His  conduct  was  not  only  iinpopidar 
with  both  factions  in  Ireland,  but  was  severely 
denounced  by  Lord  Stanley  (afterwai-d  earl  of 
Derby)  in  the  house  of  lords.  Clarendon  on 
this  oeeoMon  left  his  government  in  Ireland, 
and,  appearing  in  his  seat  in  parliament,  vindi- 
cated his  conduct.  On  the  formation  of  the 
first  Derby  ministry  in  1853,  Clarendon  was 
superseded  by  Loi'd  Eglinton  in  the  govern- 
ment erf  Ireland.  Under  Lord  Aberdeen's  pre- 
miership, the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
after  it  was  resigned  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
was  intrusted  to  Lord  Clarendon  (1853),  and 
was  condnctcd  by  him  with  acknowledged 
ability.  Of  all  Aberdeen's  mimstry,  he  retained 
perhaps  the  greatest  share  of  the  public  favor, 
and  remained  in  office  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
accesaon  to  power.  The  important  negotia^ 
tions  relative  to  the  Crimean  war  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  balance  of  Europe  at  its  close 
were  carried  on  by  Lord  Clarendon  with 
marked  though  not  ostentatious  vigor,  and  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit.  He  si^ed  the  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
April  10, 1854 ;  remained  at  his  prat  during  the 
mipisterial  crisis  of  February,  1855 ;  Lad  an  in- 
terview with  Napoleon  TIL  at  Boulogne  (March 
8)  on  oecawon  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  peace 
conference  at  Paris,  when  he  came  forward  as  a 
champion  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  Belgium, 
and  signed  the  treaties  of  Paris  of  March  30 
and  April  15,  1855.  He  was  less  fortunate  in 
conducting  the  relations  of  England  with  the 
United  States.  The  negotiations  relative  to 
Central  America  and  the  enlistment  question 
produced  a  temporary  coldness  toward  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Crampton,  the  British  minister 
at  Washington.  Clarendon  continued  to  ad- 
minister the  foreign  office  till  the  earl  of  Derby 
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effected  his  return  to  power  in  1858,  when  he 
was  succeeded  hy  the  earl  of  Malmesbury.  In 
1861  he  was  named  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  attend  the  ooronalJon  of  Eii^  William  of 
I^nasia.  In  March,  1864,  he  rejoined  Palmer- 
ston's  cahinet  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  He  afterward  entered  upon  a  pri- 
vate mission  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  at 
Vichy,  and  aa  joint  plenipotentiary  repre- 
sented England  at  tlte  conference  of  Lon- 
don having  for  its  object  the  eeasation  of 
hostilities  between  Germany  and  Denmark 
on  the  Schleswig-Holatein  questjon.  In  No- 
vember, 1865,  Lord  Russell  having  snooeeded 
Lord  Ptdmerston  as  prime  minister,  Clarendon 
again  became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  continued  in  that  office  until  tlie  for- 
mation of  a  new  government  by  Lord  Derby  in 
July,  1866.  In  lie  beginning  of  1868  he  acted 
as  an  envoy  to  the  pope  and  King  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy,  to  prevent  if  possible  the  im- 
pending conflict,  and  announced  that  in  case 
of  war  England  wonld  maintain  a  friendly 
neutrality  with  France.  On  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  in  1868,  Lord  Claren- 
don was  again  appointed  foreign  secretary,  and 
retained  tbe  office  till  his  death.  In  January, 
1889,  heresnmed  with  tlie  American  minister, 
Eeverdy  Johnson,  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  conducted  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  matter  of 
the  Alabama  claims,  which  were  now  concluded 
by  the  .so-called  "  Johnson- Clarendon  treaty." 
This  treaty  was  advocated  by  Clarendon  with 
great  zeal  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  was  re- 
jected dmost  unanimously  by  the  senate  of 
the  United  States, — His  eldest  son  having  died 
in  1848,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by 
his  second  son,  Edward  Hyde  Villibks,  bom 
Feb.  11,  1846,  who  had  previously  represented 
in  parliament  the  borough  of  Brectnoct. 

CLIKEHDON  PAKE,  an  extra-parochial  liberty 
and  aneiently  a  royai  forest  of  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land. In  a  royal  palace  or  hnntii^  seat  here, 
some  traces  of  which  yet  remain,  Henry  U. 
held  the  council  which  enacted  in  1164  the 
celebrated  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  ^mii^ 
to  repress  the  power  of  the  clergy.  It  gave 
the  title  of  earl  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

CLARET.    See  Fbahob,  Wines  of. 

CLIKGHE,  Jfiles  Inund,  a  French  author, 
born  in  Limoges,  Dec.  3, 1840.  He  was 
cated  in  Paris,  and  became  a  journalist  and 
lecturer,  but  was  forbidden  to  deliver  pnbli 
addresses  in  1865  and  again  in  1868,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  also  subjected  to  penalties 
for  some  of  his  pnblications  on  account  of  their 
nltra-repnblicanism.  As  a  friend  of  Victor 
Noir  he  appeared  aa  a  witness  in  the  trial  of 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  at  Tours  in  March, 
1870.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Franco-German 
war  he  followed  the  army  as  correspondent 
for  the  AssBmbUe  Rationale,  and  after  the 
downfall  of  the  second  empire  he  officiated  for 
a  time  as  chief  of  the  communal  libraries  in  the 
hfitel.deville.  At  the  election  of  Feb.  8, 1871, 
he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  national 
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assembly,  and  in  February,  1872,  he  found- 
ed the  Gorsaire  newspaper.  He  has  written 
Voyages  ifum  Parinien  (1805) ;  Mademouelle 
Gaehemire  (1867) ;  Lee  demiera  mimtagna/rda, 
a  historical  essay  (1867) !  Lafa/milU  des  gueux 
and  Baymond  Linde^,  dramas  in  which  he 
had  colaborers  (1869) ;  Pom  assUgi — tahleava; 
et  iownenin  (1871);  MUtoire  de  la  guerre  de 
I8T0-18T1  (9  vols.,  1872)  ;  and  Le  Toman  des 
soldaU  (1872). 

CLAKI,  Gtovaui  Cario  Huta,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, bom  in  Pisa  in  1669,  died  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  He  studied  under 
Ooloima,  became  a  chapelmaster,  and  composed 
in  1685  an  opera,  II  savio  delirante,  which  was 
favorably  received  at  Bologna.  He  composed 
and  arranged  church  music,  whence  he  was 
called  Abbate  Olari,  and  acquired  celebrity  by 
his  chamber  duets  and  trios,  published  in  1720. 

CLAUHEr,  a  musical  wind  instrament  of 


E  below  the  F  clef  to  about  three  octaves 
above,  althongh  its  powers  are  not  equal 
throi^hout.  It  is  heard  to  best  advantage  in 
the  keys  of  0  and  F,  in  which  most  of  the 
music  for  it  is  written.  Its  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Johann  Cbristoph  Deuner,  of  Leipsic, 
who  died  in  1707. 

CLARION,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Pennsylvania; 
area,  600  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1870,  26,537.  It  is 
bounded  S,  W.  by  Alleghany  river,  which  is 
here  navigable  by  steamboats,  and  intersected 
by  the  Clarion,  from  which  it  is  named.  The 
soil  is  good,  and  the  snrface  either  undulating 
or  hilly.  Bituminous  coal,  iron,  and  limestone 
are  found  in  the  county,  and  timber  of  various 
kinds  is  abundant.  The  Alleghany  Valley 
railroad  traverses  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  152,172  huaheb  of  wheat,  99,339 
of  rye,  261,183  of  Indian  com,  607,290  of  oats, 
46,139  of  buckwheat,  67,678  of  potatoes,  38,- 
104  tons  of  hay,  566,070  Iba.  of  butter,  and 
88,787  of  wool.  There  were  6,718  horses, 
7,877  milch  cows,  10,888  other  cattle,  39,844 
sheep,  and  12,908  swine.  There  were  27  saw 
mills,  16  boat-building  establishments,  9  manu- 
factories of  pig  iron  and  castings,  5  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  13  of  carriages,  8  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  2  of  woollen  goods,  8  distilleries, 
15  tanneries,  and  13  currying  establishments. 
Capital,  Clarion. 

CLARK,  the  name  of  Ave  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  8.  E.  county  of  Missis- 
sippi, bordering  on  Alabama,  watered  by  the 
Ohickasawha  river ;  area,  650  aq.  m. ;  pop,  in 
1870,  7,505,  of  whom  3,432  were  colored.  The 
snrfaee  is  somewhat  hilly,  and  occupied  partly 
by  pasture  lands.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
road passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  62,721  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
1,929  of  oats,  12,922  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,142 
bales  of  cotton,  and  9,609  lbs.  of  rice.  There 
were  356  horses,  879  milch  cows,  2,191  other 
cattle,  1,092  sheep,  and  3,780  swine.  There 
were  6  sawmills  and  2  woollen mUls.    Capital, 
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II.  An  E.  central  county  of  Ken- 
ticky ;  area,  210  sti-  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,883, 
of  whom  8,715  were  colored.  It  is  bounded  S. 
by  Kentucky  and  Red  rivers,  of  which  the  for- 
mer is  navigable,  and  the  latter  tHirnishea  good 
water  power.  The  sarface  is  hiUy  and  broken, 
and  much  of  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile.  Hy- 
draulic limestone  is  the  principal  rock.  The 
Elizabeth,  Lexington,  and  Bip  Sandy  railroad 
is  to  pass  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  38,693  bushels  of  wheat,  86,086  of 
rye,  774,210  of  Indian  com,  38,810  of  oats,  20,- 
161  of  potatoes,  3,495  tons  of  hay,  137,160  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  83,886  of  wool  There  were 
4,046  horses,  1,897  mnles  and  asses,  3,901  nulch 
cows,  12,879  other  cattle,  8,054  sheep,  and 
17,828  swine.  There  were  5  manufactories  of 
carriages,  1  of  cheese,  1  flour  mill,  4  saw  mills, 
and  3  distilleries.  Capital,  Winchester.  ID. 
A  S.  W.  central  county  of  Ohio ;  area,  380  sq. 
m. !  pop.  in  1870,  82,070.  It  is  intersected  by 
Had  river,  and  drained  by  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the 
§oii  fertile,  well  watered,  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  timber.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Sandusky,  and  Cleveland  railroad  and 
its  London  branch,  by  the  Pittsburgh,  Oincin- 
natj,  and  St.  Louis  road  and  its  Xenia  and 
Springfield  branch,  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western,  and  the  Springfield  branch  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indian- 
apolis railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  600,732  bushels  of  wheat,  1,304,B69  of 
Indian  com,  237,994  of  oats,  94,539  of  potatoes, 
33,661  tons  of  hay,  449,884  lbs.  of  batter,  259,- 
743  of  wool,  and  333,360  of  flas.  There  were 
6,710  horses,  6,845  milch  cows,  9,130  other 
cattle,  54,235  sheep,  and  33,410  swine.  There 
were  II  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 18  of  carriages  and  wagons,  5  of  iron 
castings,  7  of  machinery,  3  of  pamts,  3  of  wool- 
lea  goods,  16  floor  mills,  4  manutactories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  9  of  bricks,  1  of  furniture,  5 
of  lime,  4  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  tobacco 
and  snuff,  2  breweries,  and  4  saw  mills.  Ca[>i- 
ta!,  Springfield.  IV.  An  E.  county  of  Illinois, 
intersected  by  several  streams;  area,  460  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,719.  It  borders  on  Indi- 
ana, and  is  bounded  8.  E.  by  the  Wabash  river, 
here  naiigable  by  steamboats.  Stone  coal  is 
found  near  its  banks.  Alternate  tracts  of  for- 
est and  prairie  land  occupy  the  surface,  and 
the  soil,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  grazing 
punjoses,  is  very  fertile.  The  St.  Ijouis,  Van- 
dalfa,  Terre  Haate,  and  Indianapolis  railroad 
passes  through  the  county.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  196,118  bushels  of  wheat, 
614,582  of  Indian  com,  212,638  of  oafs,  49,787 
of  potatoes,  18,076  tons  of  hay,  918,799  lbs.  of 
butter,  68,468  of  wool,  and  40,136  gallons  of 
sorghum  molasses.  There  were  6,330  horses, 
4,169  mUeh  cows,  7,134  other  cattle,  33,607 
sheep,,  and  18,771  swine.  There  were  18 
mannioctoriea  of  carriages,  8  of  furniture,  3  of 
woollen  goods,  9  ilour  mills,  and  6  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Marshall.    T.  A  W.  central  county  of 


intersected  by  Black  river,  and 
watered  by  L'Eau  Claire  river;  area,  1,648 
sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  3,450.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Milwaukee  and  8t.  Panl  railroad 
touchy  the  8.  W.  comer.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  13,103  bushels  of  wheat, 
9,511  of  Indian  com,  34,997  of  oats,  17,817  of 
potatoes,  and  3,846  tons  of  hay.  The  value  of 
live  stock  was  $127,673.  There  were  10  saw 
mills.    Capital,  Neilsville. 

CLIBK,  Abraham,  an  American  patriot,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, bora  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15, 
1736,  died  at  Eahway,  Sept.  15, 1794.  Hav- 
ing received  an  escollont  education,  particu- 
larly in  mathematics  and  civil  law,  be  chose 
the  occupations  of  surveying  and  conveyanc- 
ing. He  held  several  important  local  offices 
under  the  colonial  government,  but  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  resistance  to  the  aggres- 
sions oi^the  mother  country,  he  tciok  an  active 
part  in  sustaining  the  rights  of  the  colonists. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety  in  Elizabethtown,  and  on  June  SI,  1776, 
was  appointed  by  the  provincial  congress  one 
of  tlie  five  delegates  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
continental  congress.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  was  reelected  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  continental  congress,  with  the  exception 
of  the  session  of  1779,  until  November,  1783. 
In  1788  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  national 
legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
in  the  convention  which  met  at  Annapolis,  Sept. 
11, 1786,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a  uni- 
form system  of  commercial  intercourse  and  reg- 
nlations,  for  ratification  by  the  several  states ; 
and  on  May  8  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appoints  one  of  the  commissioners  to  rep- 
resent New  Jersey  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution.  Ill  health 
prevented  his  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  that 
assembly,  but  in  1790  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  second  congress,  and  retained  his 
seat  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the 
cemetery  at  Kahway,  July  4,  1848. 

CUBK,  Alvan,  an  American  artist  and  opti- 
cian, born  in  Ashfleld,  Mass.,  March  8,  1804. 
A  farmer's  boy,  his  self-taught  skill  gained  for 
him  at  the  age  of  23  the  situation  of  a  calico 
engraver  at  Lowell.  After  nme  years'  em- 
ployment in  this  buaness  at  various  places,  he 
became  a  successful  portr^t  painter  in  Boston. 
When  over  40  years  of  age  he  became  inter- 
ested in  telescopes,  and,  assisted  by  his  sons, 
has  been  very  successful  in  producing  instru- 
ments of  great  accuracy.  No.  9  of  vol.  ivii, 
of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Asti'onom- 
ioal  Society "  of  London  contains  a  list  of 
discoveries  made  byhun  with  telescopes  of 
his  own  manufacture.  He  is  also  the  inventor 
of  a  double  eyepiece,  an  ingenious  and  valu- 
able method  of  measurii^  small  celestial  arcs, 
from  3'  to  60'.  In  1863  the  French  academy 
of  sciences  awarded  to  him  the  Lalande  prize 
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for  discovering  a  new  star  near  Sirius,  by  means 
of  his  own  great  reflecting  telescope. 

CLiBK,  DRTte  WtugaU,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergTman  and  anthor,  bom  on  the  island  of 
Mount  Desert,  Me.,  Feb.  25,  1813,  died  in 
Cincinnati,  May  23,  1871.  He  graduated  at 
the  Wesleyan  university  in  1830,  for  seven 
years  was  president  of  Amenia  seminary,  and 
lor  niae  years  afterward  itlled  important  sit- 
uations in  the  Methodist  cltarch.  In  1862 
he  became  editor  of  the  "Ladies'  Repository" 
and  of  the  books  issued  by  the  western  book 
concern,  Cincinnati,  and  in  1864  wae  elected 
bisbop.  Besides  preaobins  continually,  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review,"  and  edited  27  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  book  concern.  He  also  published 
an  algebra  (1843J,  "Treatise  on  Mental  Disci- 
pline "  (1848),  "Fireside  Readings"  (5  vols,, 
1854),  "Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Hedding" 
(1854),  "Man  Immortal"  (1894),  and  "Ser- 
mons" (1868). 

CLARK,  Sir  Janes,  a  British  physician,  bora 
at  GuUen,  Banffshire,  Dec.  14,  1788,  died  at 
Bagshot  Park,  June  29,  1870,  He  studied 
mediace  at  Edinburgh,  and  received  hia  de- 
firee  in  1817,  after  which  he  travelled  in 
France  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  studying  the 
«amtary  institutions  of  those  countries.  He 
then  settled  in  Rome,  and  praotised  tbere  as 
1  phynieian  eight  years.  Returning  to  Edin- 
burgh he  obtained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
moat  skilJHiI  physicians  of  that  capital,  espe- 
ciallym  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  1826  he  set- 
tled ra  London,  and  became  phyaloian-In-ohief 
of  St.  George's  hospital,  and  consulting  phy- 
sician of  the  king,  the  qneen  of  the  Belgians, 
the  duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  princess  Victoria. 
On  the  accession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne  he 
was  chosen  her  phy^cian  in  attendance,  became 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  prince  consort, 
and  received  the  title  of  baronet.  In  1832  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
on  the  ostablisbment  of  the  university  of  Lon- 
don he  was  chosen  to  its  senate.  Dr.  Clark 
published  "  Medical  Notes,"  made  during  his 
travels  (1820);  ''The  Sanitive  Influence  of 
Clunate  "  (1839 ;  5th  ed.,  1856),  which  contains 
a  clear  and  philosophical  account  of  the  cli- 
mates resorted  .to  by  invalids,  together  with 
meteorological  tables;  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Pul- 
monary Consumption  "  (1836). 

tLlBK,  Jvnas,  an  American  clei^yman,  born 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  Deo.  25,  1T80,  died  Nov, 
15,  1805.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1753,  and  afterward  officiated  as  pastor  at 
Lexington,  Mass.  It  was  onlya  few  rods  from 
his  door  that  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the 
revolntionary  stru^le,  April  19,  1775.  He 
published  a  aermon  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  1776.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
as  a  preacher  was  distinguished  for  his  fervor. 

CL1K&,  Lcida  Gaylord  and  WilOg  Dajlord,  Ame- 
rican ioumalista,  twin  brothers,  bom  at  Otisco, 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  T.,  in  1810.  In  1834  Lewis 
became  editor  of  the  "Knickerbocker"  m 
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zine,  which  had  been  founded  two  years  be- 
fore under  the  charge  of  Charles  Fenno  Hoff- 
man, and  continued  to  be  its  editor  for  about 
25  years,  until  just  before  its  disoontinnance. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  the  "Editor's 
Table"  and  the  "Gossip  with  Readers  and 
Correspondents,"  which  formed  special  fea- 
tures of  the  magazine.  In  1852  he  published 
"  Enick-Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table;"  and 
in  1856  some  of  the  contributors  to  the 
magazine  issued  for  his  benefit  a  volume 
made  up  from  tbeir  contributions,  entitled 
"The  Knickerbocker  Gallery."  He  died  at 
Piermont,  N".  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1873,  where  he  had 
resided  many  vears. — Willis,  his  brother,  died 
in  1841.  At  the  age  of  30  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  engaged  in  literary  enterprises, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  proprietor  and 
editorof  the  "Philadelphia  Gazette."  He  had 
furnished  to  the  "Knickerbocker"  a  series  of 
oontributiona  under  the  title  of  "  Ollapodiana," 
which  with  others  of  his  works  were  collected 
and  published  in  1844,  and  again  in  1847. 

CUBK,  Thenu  Mardi,  D.  D.,  an  American 
bishop,  bom  in  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  July  4, 
1813.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1831, 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  in  1835. 
He  was  for  a  time  at  the  Old  South  church  in 
Boston ;  but  having  resolved  to  enter  the  Epis- 
copal church,  he  was  ordained  in  January, 
1836,  and  became  rector  of  Grace  church, 
Boston,  where  he  remained  till  1843,  when  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  In  1847  he  returned 
to  Boston,  and  became  as^stant  minister  of 
Trinity  church.  In  1851  he  became  rector 
of  Christ's  church,  Hartford,  Conn.  Having 
been  elected  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  he  was 
consecrated  Dec.  6,  1854,  in  Grace  church. 
Providence,  of  which  church  he  was  rector  for 
12 years.  Besidesnumerousoharges,  addresses, 
&o..  Bishop  Clark  has  published  works  en- 
titled "Early  Discipline  and  Culture"  (1852), 
and  "PrimaryTmthaofRelig^on"  (1869).  The 
latter  has  been  translated  into  Chinese,  for  the 
use  of  schools  in  China  and  Japan. 

CUBEE,  the  name  of  nine  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  K.  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  N.  E.  by  West  Virginia ;  area,  308  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,670,  of  whom  3,159  were 
colored.  It  is  traverse  by  the  Shenandoah, 
is  diversified  by  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  and 
comprises  a  portion  of  the  gi-eat  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  Winchester,  Po- 
tomac, and  StrasbuTg  division  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  crosses  the  N.  W.  comer. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  234,858 
bushels  of  wheat,  211,038  of  Indian  corn,  5S,- 
618  of  oats,  3,238  tons  of  hay,  and  26,443  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  1,769  horses,  1,499  milch 
cows,  3,424  other  cattle,  6,248  sheep,  and 
S,067«wine.  There  were  3  grist  mills,  5  saw 
mills,  and  6  carriage  factories.  Capital,  Berry- 
vUle.  n>  A  N,  E,  central  county  of  Geoi^a,  tra- 
versed by  Oconee  river  and  two  of  its  branches; 
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area,  about  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,941, 
of  whom  fi,4S3  were  ooiored.  Granite  is  found 
in  great  abundance;  the  jjrfneipal  otherminer- 
als  are  gold,  kaolin,  pyrites,  tourmaline,  and 
gamete.  Near  the  streams  the  land  is  fertile, 
but  much  of  the  soil  in  the  uplands  is  worn  ont. 
The  Athens  branch  of  the  Georpa  railroad 
terminates  at  the  county  seat.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  18,103  bushels  of  wheat, 
134,951  of  Indian  com,  27,385  of  oats,  and 
3,0S9  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  647  horses, 
1,344  milch  cows,  1,936  other  cattle,  3,S4'0 
sheep,  and  4,516  swine.  There  were  S  manu- 
factories of  cotton  goods,  3  of  carriages  and 
wagons,  1  of  iroa  castings,  2  of  machinery,  1  of 
woollen  goods,  2  grist  mills^and  3  saw  miUs. 
Capital,  Athens.  IBU  A  8.  W.  county  of  Ala- 
bama ;  area  1,370  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1870,  14,663, 
of  whom  7,565  were  colored.  It  is  bounded 
"W.  by  the  Tombigbee,  and  8.  E.  by  the  Ala- 
bama river,  both  of  which  are  here  navigable 
by  steamlioats.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  occupied  by  pine  for- 
ests. Fart  of  the  soil  ia  poor  and  sandy ;  in 
other  places  it  is  fertile.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  337,081  bnshels  of  Indian 
com,  49,550  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  6,713  hales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,146  horses,  873  mules 
and  asses,  3,708  milch  cows,  6,031  other  cattle, 
4,338  sheep,  and  13,646  swine.  Capital,  Olarks- 
ville.  n.  A  8.  W.  central  county  of  Arkan- 
sas, bounded  E.  by  the  Washita  river,  and  8. 
W.  by  the  little  Missouri ;  pop.  in  1870,  II,- 
053,  of  whom  8,4B3  were  colored.  The  for- 
mer area  was  941  sq.  m. ;  but  portions  of  Dallas 
and  Hot  Springs  counties  have  been  added  to 
it.  It  is  mtersccted  by  Antoine  and  Caddo 
creeks.  The  Washita  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats. The  chief  prodnctiona  in  1870  were 
4,883  bnshels  of  wheat,  366,438  of  Indian  corn, 
and  6,631  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,874 
horses,  767  mules  and  asses,  8,165  milch  cows, 
4,331  other  cattle,  3,945  sheep,  and  31,663 
swine.  There  were  9  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills, 
and  1  leather-cmrjing  establishment.  Capit-al, 
Arkadelphia.  V.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Indiana, 
separated  from  Kentucky  on  the  8.  E.  by  the 
Ohio  river;  area,  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  34,- 
770.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the  soil 
ferUle.  Iron,  marble,  limestone,  and  hydraulic 
cement  are  found.  The  Jeffersonville,  Madi- 
son, and  Indianapolis,  the  Louisville  division 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  tlic  Louisville, 
Ifew  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroads  traverse 
the  county.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  119,368  bnshels  of  wheat,  613,193  of  In- 
dian com,  136,295  of  oats,  103,206  of  potatoes, 
9,030  tons  of  hay,  324,376  lbs.  of  bntter,  81,- 
030  of  wool,  14,110  of  tobacco,  and  34,888 
gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were 
4,475  horses,  4,024  milch  cows,  4,884  other 
cattle,  11,787  sheep,  and  33,835  swine.  There 
were  2  mannfactories  of  agricnltnral  imple- 
ments, 3  of  boats,  3  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
2  of  cars,  8  of  cement,  13  of  cooperage,  6  of 
Iron  castings,  3  of  maohinery,  7  grist  mills,  5 


tanneries,  7  saw  mills,  7  manufactories  of  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  8  of  tb,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  and  1  of  woollen  goods.  Capital, 
Charleston.  \I.  A  S.  coimty  of  Iowa;  area, 
433  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,735.  It  is  drained 
by  the  South,  the  Whitebreast,  and  the  east 
fork  of  Grand  river.  The  surface  is  moderate- 
ly uneven,  and  occupied  mainly  by  prwries. 
The  soil  is  generally  good.  The  Bmliogton 
and  Ifisisouri  River  railroad  passes  throngh  the 
county.  The  chief  prodnetions  in  1870  were 
135,3:2  bnshels  of  wheat,  874  588  of  Indian 
corn,  139,595  of  oats,  31,863  of  potatoes,  14,- 
889  tons  of  hay,  303,170  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
37,209  of  wool.  ThM>e  were  3,654  horses, 
3,938  milch  cows,  4,705  other  cattle,  13,073 
sheep,  and  11,349  swine.  There  were  2  grist 
mills,  S  manufactories  of  saddlery  and  har- 
ness, and  1  of  woollen  goods.  Capital,  Osceola. 
Tn.  A  N.  E.  eonnty  of  Missouri ;  area,  616 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  13,667,  of  whom  295 
were  colored.  It  is  separated  from  IDinois  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  from  Iowa  by  the 
Des  Moines.  It  has  a  slightly  uneven  surface, 
intersected  by  Fos  and  Wyaconda  rivers,  and 
occupied  chiefly  by  fertile  and  extensive  prai- 
ries, interspersed  with  forests  of  good  tunher. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  90,159 
bushels  of  wheat,  55,336  of  rye,  505,152  of  In- 
dian com,  339,298  of  oats,  33,815  of  potatoes, 
13,353  tons  of  hay,  181,607  lbs.  of  bntter,  and 
60,196  of  wool.  There  were  5,655  horses, 
4,663  mileh  cows,  9,382  other  cattle,  18,970 
sheep,  and  14,971  swine.  Capital,  Waterloo. 
Vin.  A  8.  W.  cbnnty  of  Kansas,  bordering  on 
the  Indian  territory  ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  yet 
unsettled.  Its  H".  E.  comer  is  intersected  by 
the  Ncscatunga  river,  the  8.  E.  comer  by  the 
Cimarron,  while  a  branch  of  the  latter  waters 
its  W.  part.  rx.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Washing- 
ton territory,  bonnded  8.  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Colmnbia  river,  which  separates  it  from  Ore- 
gon, and  watered  by  Tah-kotle,  Oathlapootle, 
and  Oatama  rivers,  and  other  streams;  area, 
1,400  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,081.  The  soil 
is  fertile.  The  chief  prodnetions  in  1870  were 
16,785  bnshels  of  wheat,  36,887  of  oats,  80,222 
of  potatoes,  5,863  tons  of  hay,  10,944  lbs.  of 
cheese,  86,308  of  butter,  and  38,144  of  wooi. 
There  were  1,087  horses,  3,329  milch  cows, 
3,886  other  cattle,  5,279  sheep,  and  1,813 
swine.  There  were  8  grist  mills  and  13  saw 
mills.    Capital,  Fori;  Tancouver. 

GLIRSE,  Adiim,  LL.  D.,  a  British  clei^yman, 
bom  at  Moybeg,  Londonderry  co.,  Ireland,  in 
1760  or  1762,  died  in  London,  Aug.  36,  1883. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  society  in  1778,  and 
soon  after  became  a  class  leader  and  home  mis- 
sionary. After  ft  short  residence  at  the  Kings- 
wood  school,  in  1783  he  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry,  in  which  work  he  continued  with  few 
interruptions  till  1805.  Nearly  every  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the 
8hetland  islands  eqjoyed  his  labors  as  a  preach- 
er and  missionary.  In  1805  he  was  appointed 
to  London  for  the  second  time,  and  remdncd 
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ten  years  in  active  service  as  a  pastor,  a  pro- 
moter of  public  charities,  and  a  diligent  stadent 
of  profane  and  sacred  literature.  During  tlie 
long  period  of  his  itinerant  labors  he  had  de- 
Toted  mncli  attention  to  oriental  studies,  and 
as  early  as  1798  had  begun  to  gather  materials 
for  hifl  "  Oommentary  on  the  Bible."  In  1802 
he  puhlislied  a  "Bibliographical  Dictionary" 
(6  vols.),  a  work  which  Immediately  attracted 
tlie  attention  of  scholars.  Previous  bo  his  last 
settlement  in  London  he  had  translated  Sturm's 
" Reflections"  and  Fleury's  "Manners  of  the 
A  t  Israelites,"  besides  publishing  "  A  suo- 

n  t  V  ount  of  Polyglot  Bibles  "  from  1516  to 
1750  nd  "An  Acconat  of  the  various  Edi- 
t  t  the  Greek  Testament,"  from  the  Com- 

lluten  ai  to  that  of  Grieshaeh.  On  his  re- 
m  1  to  London  his  attainments  in  oriental 
1  te  atu  directed  the  attention  of  the  eommit- 
te  f  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society 
to  him  as  a  fit  person  to  snperinteud  their  pab~ 
lications  in  the  oriental  languages.  To  uim 
was  largely  intrusted  the  preparation  of  their 
Arabid  Bible.  So  useful  were  his  labore  in 
connection  with  this  society  that  at  the  close 
of  1808,  when  the  rule  of  the  conference  re- 
quired his  removal  from  London,  they  request- 
ed that  the  rule  might  be  suspended,  and  he 
be  permitted  to  continue  his  labors.  This  re- 
quest was  granted.  In  1806  he  had  published 
a  supplement  to  his  "  Bibli<^aphical  Diction- 
ary, nndor  tlia  title  of  the  "  Bibliograpbioal 
Miscellany  "  (2  vols.) ;  and  in  1808  appeared  the 
tirst  volume  of  his  "Succession  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature." In  1807  the  nniveraity  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  A.  M.,  and  in  1808 
that  of  LL.  D.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  in- 
trusted by  the  British  government  with  the 
preparation  of  state  papers  for  the  continuation 
of  Eymer's  Fadera.  On  this  work  he  labored 
10  years,  adding  10  folio  volumes  to  the  20  that 
had  already  appeared.  Meantime  the  labors 
upon  his  "Oommentary"  had  been  diligently 
prosecuted.  The  first  part  appeared  in  1810, 
and  in  IS12  he  had  completed  the  Pentateacli 
and  the  hook  of  Joshua.  His  literary  attMn- 
ments  had  now  secured  him  membership  in 
varions  learned  eoeieties  at  home  and  ahroad, 
and  his  conference  had  honored  him  by  thrice 
choosing  him  president  of  their  body.  The 
Wesleyan  missionary  Boeiety  being  organized 
in  1814,  Clarke  became  the  most  powerful  ad- 
vocate of  ita  cause,  and  spent  mnch  time  in 
preaching  and  travelling  in  its  interest.  Ir 
1823  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Haydon  hall  ii 
the  vicinity  of  London,  where  he  continued  his 
iaboi-aonhis"  Oommentary."  At  length,  after 
40  years  of  literary  toil,  the  work  was  c 
pletcd  in  1836.  Dnring  the  period  of  his 
idence  at  Haydon  hall  he  was  active  in 
organization  of  Methodism  in  tlie  Shetland 
islands,  and  was  zealous  in  the  promotion  of 
varions  philanthropic  and  Christian  schemes. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
and  his  "Commentaries"  {6  vob.  8vo),  he 
edited* Baxter's  "Christian  Directory,"  Shuck- 
VOL.  iv.-^l 


ford's  "Saercd  and  Profiine  History,"  liar- 
's "  Obsorvations  on  varions  Passages  of 
Scripture ;"  and  published  "  Discourse  on  the 
Eucharist"  (1808),  and  "Memoirs of  the  Wes- 
ley Family,"  besides  numerous  oontribntions  to 
periodicals  on  subjects  pertwning  chiefly  to 
oriental  and  Biblical  literatnro.  His  "Miscel- 
laneous "Works  "  have  been  collected  and  pub- 

ihedinlS  vols.  8vo. 

CLABKE,  Chortos  Conden,  an  Englisii  anthor, 

)rn  at  Enfield,  near  London,  Dec.  15,  1161. 

e  was  an  intunate  associate  of  Lamb,  Keats, 
and  Shelley,  and  for  more  than  20  yeare  was  a 
favorite  popular  lecturer  upon  British  poets 
and  prose  writers.  Ho  is  author  of  "  Nyren's 
Cricketer's  Guide  "  (1833  and  1840) ;  "  Adam 
the  Gardener,"  a  book  for  the  young  (1884) ; 
"  Tales  from  Chancer"  (1838  and  1870); 
"Eiches  of  Chancer"  (1835  and  1870);  a  col- 
lection of  poems  entitled  Oarmina  Minima 
(1859);  "  Shakespeare  Characters :  chiefly 
those  subordinate"  (1863);  and  "  MoiiSre 
Characters"  (1865).  He  also  wrote  the  "Es- 
says on  the  Comic  Writers  of  England,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  in 
1871. 

CUBKE,  Edward  Dailel,  LL.  D.,  an  English 
traveller  and  mineralogist,  bom  at  Wiilingdon 
in  Sussex,  June  5, 1769,  died  in  London,  Mai-ch 
9,  1823.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  pub- 
hshed  in  1793  travels  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  and  afterward  travelled  on  the  conti- 
nent as  a  tutor  and  travelling  companion.  In 
1798  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
went  to  Cambridge  to  reside.  The  nest  year 
he  set  out  as  travelling  companion  to  Mr.  Oripns 
on  a  long  andlaborions  tour  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  I.rf^and,  Einland,  Russia,  Tartary, 
Circasaa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France. 
Thb  journey  occupied  3J-  years,  and  he  pub- 
lished the  results  in  "Travels  in  various  Coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  "  (fi  vols.  4to, 
1810-'23 ;  11  vols.  8vo,  I816-'20).  On  his  re- 
turn nearly  100  valuable  classical  manuscripts 
which  he  had  obtained  dnring  his  tonr,  among 
which  was  a  very  celebrated  one  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Plato,  were  sold  to  the  Bodleian 
library.  He  also  placed  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  university  hhrary  at  Cambridge  a  colossal 
statue  of  Ceres,  which  he  had  brought  irom 
Elensis,  and  a  number  of  ancient  marbles  from 
other  parts  of  Greece,  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
his  eminent  attainmenta,  the  university  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He  took 
orders  in  1805,  in  1807  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  and  in  1808  became 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  professorship  of 
mineralogy  at  Cambridge.  His  experiments  in 
analysis  of  minerals  by  means  of  the  oxyhy- 
drc^en  blowpipe  were  important.  His  "Life 
and  Remains"  was  published  in  1824. 

CUBKE,  H«irl  Jm<p«8  GiillamM,  count 
d'Hunebourg,  duke  de  Feltre,  and  marshal  of 
France,  bom  at  Landrecies,  Oct.  17, 17l>5,  died 
at  Neaviller,  Oct.  38,  1818.     He  had  attained 
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the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  army 
when  Oamot  appointed  him  in  1795  chief  of 
the  topographical  bureau  in  the  ministr;  of 
war,  where  he  partjcipated  in  arranging  the 
plans  which  contributed  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
French  armies,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  generd  of  division.  Sent  by  the  directory 
to  watch  tlie  movements  of  Bonaparte,  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  young  hero,  to  whom  he 
jienoeforth  devoted  liis  services.  He  was  re- 
called and  deprived  of  his  rank  and  office  by 
the  directory ;  bnt  after  the  18th  Brumdre  he 
was  restored  to  his  former  station,  and  soon 
intrusted  with  several  important  missions.  In 
1604  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  state  and 
private  secretary  of  Napoleon  on  military  af- 
fairs, and  in  August,  1607,  minister  of  war, 
which  post  he  kept  until  April  3,  1814.    Hia 

Sromptness  in  forming  an  army  of  60,000  sol- 
iera  and  sending  it  i^inst  the  English,  who 
had  landed  in  the  island  of  Walcheren  in  1809, 

Srocured  for  him  his  titles  of  connt  and  duke, 
lapoleon  hod  always  shown  a  great  partiality 
for  him :  but  after  his  overthrow  Clarke  was 
among  the  first  to  join  the  Bourbons.  He  was 
created  peer  of  Prance  in  Jnne,  1814,  and  ap- 

Sointed  minister  of  war  March  11,  1815,  when 
Napoleon  was  marching  toward  Paris.  Olarke, 
more  faithMtohia  new  than  to  hia  old  master, 
accompanied  Lonis  XVIII.  to  Ghent,  and  was 
aent  on  a  miaslon  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  On 
the  second  reatorotjon  he  was  reappointed  to 
the  ministry  of  war,  Sept.  28,  1815,  received 
the  marahaVe  baton  July  S,  1817,  and  two 
months  later  reigned  his  post  in  the  cabinet 
and  retired  f  o  private  life. 

CUBKE,  H;de,  an  English  engineer  and  an- 
ther, bom  in  London,  Deo.  14,  1815.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  engineer,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
aame  profession  and  the  literatnre  relating  to 
it,  and  to  statistics.  He  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  in.  the  East,  famiUaridng  himself  with 
oriental  languages  and  promoting  English  en- 
terprise in  India  and  in  connection  with  rail- 
ways in  Turkey.  He  has  lately  resided  in 
London,  and  is  foreign  secretary  and  secretai'y 
for  comparative  philology  of  the  ethnological 
society,  and  a  member  of  many  learned  asso- 
ciations. Among  his  numerous  works  are 
"  Theory  of  Railway  Investment "  (1846),  "En- 
gineering of  Holland"  (1849),  "Comparative 
Philology"  (1858),  and  an  English  dictionary 
(London,  1855;  new  enlarged  ed.,  1858)  and 
grammar;  and  he  has  lately  published  the  re- 
sult of  his  studies  of  the  Cauoaao-Thibetan  lan- 
guages and  of  his  prehistoric  and  philolc^cal 
researches,  lie  speaks  Turkish  and  other  east- 
ern lai^iagea  tinently,  and  is  a  person  of  great 
industry  and  versatiiity. 

CLIKKE)  JsDMS  Fncmu,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  4, 
1810.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1829,  and  at  the  Oamliridge  divinity  aohool  in 
1833;  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  from  1833  to  1840,  of  the 
ohnroh  of  the  Diseiplea  in  Boston  from  1841  to 


1850,  and  again  from  1853.  He  translated 
De  Wette's  "Theodore"  (2  vols.,  1840,  in  Rip- 
ley's "Specimens  of  Foreign  Literatui-e ") ; 
wrote  the  "Campaign  of  1813,"  in  the  "Life 
and  Military  Services  of  Gen.  Wilham  Huli " 
(1846);  "Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe"  (1851); 
"Christian  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness"  (1852); 
"  Service  Book  and  Hymn  Book  for  the  Ohurch 
of  the  Disciples"  (1844  and  1856);  "Memoirs 
of  the  MflTohioneas  d'Ossoli  (Margaret  Fuller)," 
in  connection  with  E.  W.  Emerson  and  W. 
H.  Channing  (1852);  "Christian  Doctrine  of 
Prayer"  (1854;  new  ed.,  1856);  "The  Hoar 
which  Cometh  andnowis"  (1864);  "Orthodoxy, 
its  Truths  and  Errors"  (1809);  "Steps  of  Be- 
lief" (1870);  "Ten  Great  Religions'*  (1871); 
and  "  Common  Sense  in  Religion  "  (1874).  His 
aim  in  "  Orthodoxy,  its  Truths  and  Errors,"  was 
to  find  the  essential  truth  in  a  system  from  which 
he  dissented,  and  afterward  to  point  out  its 
error.  The  purpose  of  tlie  "Ten  Great  Reli- 
gions "  is  to  pve  an  account  of  each  of  these, 
down  to  the  latest  and  best  knowledge  of  our 
time,  to  compare  each  religion  with  Christian- 
ity, and  to  show  the  tiuth  contained  in  and  tlic 
deficiencies  of  each.  His  "Worship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples"  combines  the  features 
of  responses  on  the  part  of  the  congregation, 
as  in  the  Episcopal  service,  the  extempore 
prayer  of  die  Congregationolists,  and  the  silent 

Erayer  of  the  Friends.  Besides  the  preceding 
e  has  publislied  many  articles  in  variona  pe- 
riodicals, several  poems,  and  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets. In  1863  he  delivered  in  Boston  the 
address  on  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Shakespeare.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  college, 
and  in  1873  presented  a  minority  report  to 
that  body  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  college.  In  1868  the  university  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

CUBKE,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode 
Island,  born  in  England,  Oct  8,  1609,  died  at 
INewport,  April  20, 1676.  He  was  a  physician 
in  London,  and  ciime  to  Massachusetts  soon 
after  its  first  settlement;  but  being  one  of  the 
IViends  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  he  was  obliged 
to  flee  with  her  and  her  associates  from  that 
colony.  Proceeding  to  the  south,  they  were 
welcomed  by  Roger  Wilhams  to  his  vicinity, 
formed  themselves  into  an  organization^  and 
obtained  from  the  Indians  an  island  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  or 
Rhode  Island.  The  settlement  commenced  in 
1 638  at  Poonsset,  and  Mr.  Clarke  began  to  em- 
ploy himself  as  a  preacher.  In  1644  he  found- 
ed  at  Ifewport  the  second  Baptist  church  in 
America,  and  became  its  pastor.  Venturing  a 
few  years  later  to  preach  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  he  was  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the 
government,  was  called  firat  before  a  parish 
meeting  and  then  before  the  court,  and  was 
condemned  for  what  were  adjudged  false  teach- 
ings to  pay  a  fine  of  £20,  or  to  be  publicly 
whipped.  He  was  obliged  to  pay  hia  fine  and 
leave  the  colony.    In  1651  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
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land  in  company  with  Roger  W  iiliams  as  an  agent 
of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  and  published 
there  a  hook  entitled  "  lU  News  from  New  Eng- 
land, or  a  Narrative  of  New  England's  Persecu- 
tion." He  remained  in  Englandafter  the  return 
of  Williams,  till  at  the  end  of  a  12  years'  mis- 
sion he  had  procured  a,  second  charter  for  the 
colony,  which  secured  to  every  person  at  aD 
times  liis  own  judgment  and  conscience  in  mat- 
ters of  religious  oonoernmeat.  Bancroft  in  his 
history  calls  him  "the  modest  and  virtuous 
Clarke,  the  persevering  and  disinterested  en- 
voy." Upon  his  return  in  18S3  he  resumed 
the  pastorate  of  his  church  at  Newport,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death.  In  his  will  lie  left 
his  farm  for  charitable  purposes,  the  income  of 
it  only  to  be  expended;  and  it  has  since  pro- 
duced annually  about  $300. 

CLUtSE,  H'Donald,  an  eccentric  American 
poet,  bom  in  New  London,  Oonn,,  June  18, 
1798,  died  in  New  York  March  5,  1843.  For 
many  years  his  blue  cloak,  cloth  cap,  erect 
military  air,  and  beaming  countenance  made 
him  one  of  tihe  features  of  Broadway.  He  was 
ever  in  a  glow  of  poetic  revery,  and  always 
celebrating  in  verses  the  belles  of  the  town  and 
the  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  familiarly 
known  in  the  street  and  in  society  as  the  mad 

Eoet.  Yet  his  oddities  were  all  amisble;  he 
ad  no  vices,  always  preserved  a  gentility  of 
depoi'tment,  and  was  a.  regnlar  attendant  at 
Grace  church.  His  death  was  very  melancholy. 
Being  picked  up  by  a  policeman  late  at  night 
in  an  apparently  destitute  and  demented  con- 
dition, he  was  placed  in  a  cell  of  the  city  prison, 
and  in  the  morning  found  drowned  by  the  Aow 
i)f  water  from  an  open  faucet.  He  was  buried 
in  Greenwood  cemetery,  where  a  handsome 
monument  was  erected,  with  the  inscription, 
"Poor  H'Donald  Olarkel"  His  poems  were 
of  various  character,  humorous,  sentimental, 
and  indignant,  conttun  many  touches  of  deli- 
cate sensibility,  and  have  a  vein  of  tenderness 
pervadii^  all  their  grotesqueness  and  irregu- 
larity. Some  of  the  titles  of  the  collections 
are :  "  A  Review  of  the  Eve  of  Eternity,  and 
other  Poems"  (1820);  "The  Elisir  of  Moon- 
shine, by  the  Mad  Poet"  (1823);  "The  Gos- 
sip" (1825);  "Poetic  Sketches"  (1825);  and 
"The  Belles  of  Broadway"  (1833).  His  last 
jHjem  was  "A  Cross  and -a  Coronet"  (1841). 

CUKKE,  nary  Aane,  mistress  of  Frederick, 
duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Geoi-ge  III,,  horn 
in  1778,  died  at  Boulogne  in  1852.  In  1809 
she  revenged  herself  upon  her  royal  lover,  with 
whom  for  some  time  sue  had  not  been  ou  the 
best  terras,  hy  reporting  to  Col.  Wardle  the 
secrets  of  the  duke's  management  of  the  army, 
of  which  he  was  commander-in-chief.  On  Jan. 
37  of  the  same  year  the  colonel  brought  the 
matter  before  the  house  of  commons,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  By  a  m^ority  of  82  the 
duke  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  personal 
(lorrnption  which  the  colonel's  motion  implied ; 
yet  on, March  30  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
lis  the  evidence  reflected  severely  upon  his 
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character,  his  mistress  having  been  the  chief 
witness  brought  before  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Her  testimony  was  de- 
livered with  great  impudence  of  manner. 

CLARKE,  Uuy  Victoria  Cowden,  an  English  au- 
thoress, bom  in  London,  June  33,  1809.  She 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  composer  and 
ot^anist  Vincent  NoveUo,  and  sister  of  Clara 
Novetlo,  the  singer.  In  her  youth  she  was  the 
pupil  and  constant  associate  of  Mary  Lamb, 
and  frequently  met  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Charles 
Lamb,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  and  other  literary  celebrities  of  the 
day,  to  whose  influence  may  be  attributed  the 
early  development  of  her  intellectual  powers. 
In  her  15th  year  she  was  a  contributor  to  the 
magazines.  In  1833  she  was  married  to  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke,  and  soon  commenced  the 
"Concordanoe  to  Shakespeare,"  with  which  her 
name  is  so  honorably  connected.  This  work, 
after  18  years  of  uninterrupted  labor,  four  of 
which  were  devoted  to  the  con-ection  of  proofs 
and  the  supervision  of  the  printing,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1846,  in  a  large  octavo  of 
660  pages,  each  containing  three  closely  printed 
columns,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Complete 
Concordance  to  Shakesiieare."  Her  services 
to  Shakespearian  literature  by  this  publication 
have  been  widely  acknowledged;  and  among 
the  tokens  of  appreciation  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  her  was  a  memorial  from 
America,  consisting  of  a  chair  ornamentet^ 
with  small  figures  of  tragedy  and  oomedj 
carved  from  the  Shakespeare  mulberry  tree, 
and  with  a  copy  of  the  Stratford  bust  of  the 
great  dramatist.  Nearly  eveiy  state  in  the 
Union  sent  contributions  to  the  gift.  Mrs. 
Clarke  is  also  the  author  of  "The  Adventures 
of  Kit  Ham,  Mariner;"  "The  Girlhood  of 
Shakespeare's  Heroines;"  a  novel  called  "The 
Iron  Cousin ;"  "  The  Song  of  Drop  o'  Wather, 
by  Harry  Wandworth  Shortfellow"  (18G0); 
"  World-noted  Women "  (1857);  "Portia  and 
other  Stories  of  the  Early  Days  of  Shake- 
speare's Heroines"(1867);  several  translations 
of  works  on  musical  theory,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  magazine  articles,  chiefly  on  sut^ects 
connected  with  dramatic  literature.  She  fin- 
ished in  1858,  for  an  American  publishing 
house,  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  without 
notes,  hut  with  a  full  glossary,  the  text  of 
which,  founded  upon  that  of  Dyce,  was  sub- 
.lected  to  a  rigid  comparison  with  all  others. 
In  conjunction  with  her  husband  she  produced 
"  Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day,  a  Birthday 
Book"  (I860),  and  an  annotated  edition  of 
"  Shakespeare's  Plays  "  (1869). 

CLARKE,  StHael,  D.  D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Norwich,  Oct.  11,  1675,  died 
May  17,  1729.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  a  time  when  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes was  still  in  vogue,  and  Clarke  mastered 
it  and  also  the  new  system  of  Newton.  With 
a  view  of  bringing  the  old  system  into  disre 
pute,  he  translated  and  published  before  his 
22d  year  Rohault  on  "Physics,"  with  notoe, 
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in  wliioli  Newton's  more  splendid  ideas  were 
inserted.  His  translation  was  ased  until  the 
univeratj  had  acquired  confidence  in  New- 
ton's sjstem.  He  afterward  tnrned  his  atten- 
tion to  diyinity,  and  became  chaplain  to  Dr. 
More,  bishop  of  Norwich.  In  1698  he  published 
some  theological  treatises  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  afterward  paraphrases  of  the  foar  Gospels, 
which  have  often  neen  printed.  In  1704  he 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Boyle  lectnre  at 
Osford,  and  selected  ashissulyect  "The  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God ;"  and  on  being  reap- 
pointed the  nest  year  he  took  "  The  Evidences 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion."  These 
lectures  were  published  and  passed  throi^h 
several  editions,  giving  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy. About  1700  he  translated  into  English 
Newton's  "  Optics,"  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
great  mathematician  with  a  present  of  £500. 
Queen  Anne  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains 
and  rector  of  St.  JameR's,  Westminster.  At  his 
taking  the  degi-ee  of  D.  D.  he  defended  these 
two  propositions;  1.  No  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian feitn  delivered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ia 
contrary  to  right  reason;  3.  Without  liberty 
of  human  action  there  can  be  no  reli^on.  In 
1713  he  published  hia  celebrated  treadae  "  On 
the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trhiity,"  The 
book  was  censured  by  the  lower  house  of  eon- 
vocation,  and  Clarke  made  some  explanations, 
which  seem  ti'  have  given  the  bisiops  more 
eatislMition  than  the  inferior  clergy.  In  1716 
he  began  a  friendly  controversy  on  tree  will 
with  Leibnitz,  who  died  before  it  was  con- 
olnded.  The  papers  written  on  each  ade  were 
printed  in  1717,  in  English  and  French.  On 
the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  ministry 
oifered  him  the  place  of  master  of  the  mint, 
but  he  declined  the  office  as  unsuitable  to  his 
eooleMastical  character.  In  1713  he  published 
Ciesar's  Commentaries  with  notes,  and  in  1739 
13  hooka  of  the  lliud,  with  learned  notes  and  a 
Latin  translation.  His  "  Exposition  of  the 
Ohnrch  Catechism  "  and  10  volumes  of  sennons 
were  published  after  his  death. 

CIMKE,  WUUui,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
in  Vii^nia,  Aug.  1,  1770,  died  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Sept.  1,  1S38.  In  1784  bis  father  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  and  settled  on  thepres- 
ent  site  of  the  city  of  Lonisville.  Young  Clarke 
early  became  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare, 
and  at  the  age  of  18  he  was  appointed  enagn 
and  went  into  active  service ;  and  on  March 
7,  1792,  he  became  a  lieutenant  of  infantry. 
Appointed  a^utant  and  quartermaster  in  1703, 
he  served  till  July,  1796,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  soon  after  took  up 
his  residence  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1803  was 
appointed  by  President  Jefferson  aecond  lieu- 
tenant of  artilleiy,  with  orders  to  assume,  in 
connection  with  Oapt^  Meriwether  Lewis,  the 
command  of  an  exploring  expedition  across  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, which  left  St.  Louis  in  March,  1804.  Clarke 
was  the  principal  military  director  of  the  ex- 
pedition, while  lie  also  rendered  material  as- 
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sistance  to  Capt.  Lewis  in  the  scientific  ar- 
rangements. It  was  to  his  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  Indian  habits  aud  manners  that  thi; 
expedition  owed  ita  sucoess.  He  was  ]iro- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  January, 
1806.  The  nomination  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
offered  him  by  the  government,  was  negatived 
by  the  senate,  and  reeigning,  Feb.  27,  1807,  he 
oiBciated  as  Indian  agent  till  he  was  appcanted 
by  congress  brigadier  general  tor  the  territory 
of  Upper  Louisiana.  In  1813  President  Madi- 
son appointed  him  governor  of  the  ITieaouri 
territory,  which  post  he  held  until  the  organi- 
zation of  MsBonri  as  a  state  In  1831,  when, 
being  nominated  against  his  consent  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  he  was  defeated.  In  May, 
1822,  President  Monroe  appointed  him  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs,  which  ofGce  he  held 
till  his  death. 

CUKKFS  FOBS,  or  Rinr,  a  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  formed  at  the  "Horse  Plain,"  near 
the  centre  of  Missoula  eo.,  Montana,  lat.  47° 
21'  N.,  Ion.  114°  38'  W.,  by  the  junction  of  the 
Bitter  Root  river  from  the  south  and  the  Flat- 
head from  the  north.  It  flows  in  a  general  N. 
W.  direction,  and  joins  the  Columbia  in  Wash- 
ington territory,  lat.  48°  50'  N.,  Ion.  117°  45' 
W.  At  its  month  there  is  a  fall  of  15  ft.,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  it  passes  through  a 
deep  gorge,  where  thei-e  is  a  further  fall  of 
3  ft.  About  130  m.  above  its  month  the  river 
expands  into  a  take,  45  m.  long  and  10  or  15 
m.  wide,  called  Fend  d'Oreille  or  Kalispelum. 
The  Flathead  river  rises  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, in  British  Columbia,  about  lat.  49°  30' 
N.,  flows  8.  into  Montana,  and  for  a  short  dis- 
tance before  joining  Clnrke's  river  pursues  a 
W.  course.  About  50  m.  above  the  junction 
is  Flathead  lake.  Tlie  Bitter  Root  rises  in  the 
Big  Hole  mountains  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  Mon- 

nand  flows  first  N.,  then  N.  W.,  and  finally 
ts  principal  tributaiy  is  the  Hell  Gate, 
which  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  about  lat. 
46°  N.,  Ion.  112°  30'  W.,  and  pursues  a  N.  W. 
course.  The  total  length  of  Clai'ke's  river  from 
the  source  of  either  tributary  is  about  650  m. 

CLIRKSON,  Tbonas,  an  English  abolitionist, 
horn  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  March 
26,  1760,  died  at  Plajford  Hall,  Suffolk,  Sept. 
26,  1846.  He  was  tho  son  of  a  clergyman, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1786  he  obtained  the  prize  for 
the  best  Latin  essay  on  the  question,  Anne 
liceat  imito)  in  sertittitem  dare  f  ^"  Is  it  rkht 
to  make  men  slaves  ngiunst  their  wdl  t '').  The 
investigation  necessary  In  the  preparation  of 
this  essay  aioused  his  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
slaves.  He  gave  up  bis  professional  prospects, 
thongh  he  had  already  taken  deacon's  orders, 
and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  He  translated  bis  prize  es- 
say into  English,  and  published  a  large  edition 
for  gratuitous  circulation ;  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  American  philanthropist  Benezet, 
and  of  James  Eamsay,  Granville  Sharp,  and 
Lord    Barham ;    procured    intelligence    from 
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every  vessel  lying  in  a  British  harbor  which 
had  heen  engaged  in  the  slave  trade ;  obtained 
specimens  of  the  industry  and  mannfaetures 
of  the  native  AtHcan  tribes  for  exhibition ;  and 
finally  caused  an  engraving  to  be  made  giving 
an  accurate  view  of  the  interior  of  a  slave  ship, 
with  its  cells,  gratings,  and  barricades  for  the 
confinement  of  the  blacks.  These  measares 
created  a  powerful  esoitement  in  England  on 
the  enbject  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Mr.  Clark- 
son  followed  up  these  efforts  by  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet,  and  in  1788  gave  to  the  world  his 
work  on  "The  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade." 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  work 
he  went  to  France  to  advocate  the  cause  in 
that  country.  He  there  met  with  sympathy 
and  encauTagement  from  Louis  XVI.  and 
Necker,  his  celebrated  minister,  as  well. as 
from  the  moat  inflnential  nobles  and  clerical 
dignitaries  of  the  nation.  Although  he  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  England,  he  soon 
found  sevei'al  zealous  supporters,  including 
Wilberforce,  Whitbread,  and  Stm'ge.  Whit- 
bread,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  his  friends,  of- 
fered to  make  good  aU  injnries  which  any  in- 
dividual might  suffer  in  his  business  from  aiding 
and  abetting  in  this  movement.  The  straggle 
was  a  long  one,  and  strenuously  fought,  both 
in  parliament  and  out  of  it;  every  year  Clark- 
son  published  a  new  assault  on  the  slave  trade, 
and  every  year  the  halls  of  parliament  wit- 
nessed a  iierce  debate  on  the  subject.  The 
Pitt  ministry  were  comparatlveiy  lukewarm  in 
the  cause.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Fos  and  his  friends  to  power  in  1806  that  the 
movement  gained  a  decisive  advantage.  In 
1807  the  British  government  declared  the  slave 
trade  thenceforth  illegal,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  it  was  declared  piracy  by  the  United 
States.  After  a  teinporai-y  relaxation  from  his 
labors,  during  which  he  published  a  "  Portrait- 
ure of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  with  winch 
body  he  cherished  a  warm  sympathy,  and  in 
1813  a  life  of  William  Penn,  Olarbson  renewed 
his  exertions.  He  obtained  an  interview  with 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  and  secnred  his  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  extirpation  of  the  traffle 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  as  new  du- 
ties arose  from  the  overthrow  of  the  system, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Sierra 
LeoQO,  in  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  and  in  the  preparation 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica 
and  Antigua,  he  contended  for  each  with  the 
same  fervor  which  had  animated  him  in  his 
youth.  He  lived  to  witness  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  in  183S,  and 
to  attend  the  great  meeting  in  Exeter  hall  in 
1840,  held  by  the  British  anti-slavery  society, 
of  which  he  officiated  as  president  until  his 
death.  His  "  History  of  the  AboUtion  of  the 
Slave  Trade"  (1808)  is  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities on  the  subject.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Bishop  Gr^goire  under 
the  title  of  Histoire  du  commerce  Jiomieide  ap- 
peU  train  dee  noira,  ou  cri  dei   Africaim 
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contre  leurt  oppreaseurs  {8vo,  1822),  and  a  new 
English  edition  was  printed  by  the  English 
anti-slavery  society,  with  an  anonymous  pre- 
face by  Lord  Brougham  (1839),  A  medal  in 
honor  of  Olarkson  was  struck  by  liis  native 
town  in  1846;  Haydon  and  other  eminent 
artists  were  employed  to  paint  his  portrait ; 
his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  Da- 
vid's statue  of  Gutenbei^  in  Strasburg;  and 
the  city  of  London  erected  his  statne  in  Guild- 
hall.— See  "Thomas  Olarkson,  a  Moni^aph," 
by  James  Elmes  (London,  1854). 
CLASTIC  iNiTftUV.    See  Akatouical  Peep- 


CUtSOP,  the  N.  W,  oonnty  of  Oregon,  sep- 
arated from  Washington  temtory  on  the  K.  by 
the  Columbia  river,  and  bounded  W.  by  the 
Pafliflo ;  area,  1,100  sq,  m, ;  pop,  in  1870, 
1,255,  of  whom  18  were  Chinese.  On  the  E. 
border  are  mountains.  It  is  watered  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  river  and  other  streams  falling  into 
the  ocean.  The  soil  is  good  and  timber  is 
abundant.  The  chief  prodnctjons  in  1870  were 
2,007  bushels  of  oats,  18,130  of  potatoes,  and 
683  tons  of  hay.  There  were  147  horses,  617 
milch  cows,  1,065  other  cattle,  1,208  sheep,  and 
659  swine.    Capital,  Astoria. 

CLADDE,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  clei^- 
man,  bom  near  Agen  in  1619,  died  at  the  Hague, 
Jan,  13, 1687,  lie  olBeiated  as  pastor  at  Nhnea 
and  Montpellier,  hut  owing  to  his  opposition  to 
the  government  scheme  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Prot«staats  and  Eoman  Cathohos,  he  was  in- 
terdicted from  preacliing.  He  wrote  ag^st 
Amauld  and  Nicole  on  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
snbstantiation,  and  in  1678  held  a  discussion 
with  Bosanet  in  prosenee  of  Mile,  de  Dui'as, 
a  niece  of  Turenne,  who  wished  to  review  the 
grounds  of  her  faith  by  heaiing  the  argmnents 
of  these  distinguished  champions.  Bossuet 
published  an  account  of  the  conference,  which 
was  answered  by  Claude.  On  the  very  morning 
on  which  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
wa.^  restored  at  Paris,  he  was  ordered  to 
leave  France  within  24  Jiours.  He  retired  tu 
Holland,  where  he  was  received  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  settled  a  pension  npon  him. 
The  moat  important  of  his  works  is  his  D^ense 
de  la  r^ormation,  (Eoueu,  1673), 

CLllDE  LORRAINE  (properiy  Lobba^),  a 
landscape  painter,  whose  real  name  was 
Claude  Gel£b,  bo^  in  Lorrfdne  in  1600,  died 
in  Rome,  Nov.  21,  1682,  He  was  left  an  or- 
phan at  13  years  of  age,  displayed  little  intelli- 
gence in  his  youth,  and  was  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  pencil  In  the  home  of  his 
brother,  a  carver  of  wood  at  Freiburg.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  profession.  He  ia  supposed  to 
have  studied  about  two  years  under  Godfrey 
Waals,  during  which  Umo  he  became  aoqumnt- 
ed  with  architectural  drawing  and  perspec- 
tive. Afterward  he  received  instruction  in 
fainting  from  Agostino  Tassi,  and  about  1625 
e  left  Rome  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Loreto,  and  thence  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
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Italy,  spent  some  time  in  Venice,  and  retnraod 
to  France  by  the  way  of  Tyrol  and  Germany. 
He  was  soon  employed  by  tho  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  invited  him  to  his  house  and  made  him 
very  advantageous  offers.  After  a  short  time 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  established  himself  in 
Borne,  where  he  found  ample  employment. 
One  of  his  earliest  patrons  was  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio,  who  presented  liim  to  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
ana  for  whom  he  painted  a  number  of  beauti- 
fol  works.  He  was  now  only  about  30  years 
of  age,  but  had  so  thoroughly  acquired  his  art 
that  he  was  already  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  masters.  For  more  than  40  years  after- 
ward Claude  continued  to  reside  in  Italy,  and 
painted  until  very  old.  He  was  never  married. 
A  monument  was  dedicated  to  him  in  1840  in 
the  French  church  at  Borne,  and  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Epinal. — Claude's 
great  success  cansed  him  to  be  imitated  by  a 
host  of  painters,  whereby  a  vast  number  of 
pictures  were  palmed  upon  collectors  as  his 
works.  In  order  to  detect  these  spurious  pro- 
ductions, and  identify  bis  own,  he  made  draw- 
ings of  such  as  he  was  commissioned  to  paint, 
which  he  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  pur- 
chasers. At  his  death  he  left  six  volumes  of 
these  drawings,  which  he  called  Libriditieritd. 
One  set  containing  200  sketches  is  in  possession 
of  tlie  duke  of  Devonshire  ;  they  were  engraved 
by  Earlom,  and  published  by  Boydell  under 
the  title  of  Liber  yeritatM.  Another  is  in  the 
British  ronaeum.  Borne  and  its  environs,  its 
Tiber  and  Oampagna,  its  stupendous  rnins  and 
clasBio  memories,  furnished  Claude  with  inex- 
haustible subjects  for  his  pencil.  He  would 
spend  whole  days  in  the  open  air  studyii^  na- 
ture, and  noting  every  change  in  the  skies,  or 
the  lights  and  ^adows  of  the  landscape.  His 
skies  are  aerial  and  full  of  brilliant  effect,  and 
there  is  a  soft  atmospheric  haze  over  his  scenes. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  landscapes  repre- 
sents a  little  grove  of  the  Villa  Mndama,  near 
Rome,  for  which  Pope  Clement  SI.  offered  as 
much  gold  coin  as  would  be  required  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  painting.  His  favorite  jierioda 
of  day  were  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  ob- 

fflcts  are  robed  in  the  most  delicate  coloring, 
s  figures,  however,  are  inferior,  and  he  fre- 
quently engaged  other  artists  to  pencil  them 
for  him.  England  is  especially  rich  in  the 
works  of  Claude  Lorraine ;  the  national  gallery 
of  London  contuns  a  number  of  them,  two  of 
which,  the  "St.  Ursula"  and  the  "Embarka- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  he  probably  never 
surpassed.  Four  of  his  finest  piuntings  were 
taken  by  Napoleon  from  the  gallery  of  Oassel 
to  Paris,  where  they  adorned  Malmaison.  In 
1814  the  ozar  Alexander  acquired  them,  and 
they  are  now  in  St.  Petersburg. 

CLlDDIi  QDINTi,  a  Roman  matron  of  legen- 
dary feme.  Being  accused  of  inoontinency, 
she  heard  the  soothsayers  declare  that  only  a 
virtuous  woman  could  move  the  vessel  convey- 
ii^  the  image  of  Cybele  to  Rome,  which  had 
grounded  on  a  sand  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Tiber  (206  B.  C).  Coming  forward  ftom  among 
the  matrons  who  had  gone  to  Ostia  to  receive 
the  image,  and  calling  on  Cybele  to  vindicate 
her  innocence,  she  seized  the  rope  attached  to 
the  vessel,  which  immediately  moved  from  its 
sandy  bed  and  floated.  Her  statue  was  erected 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Cybele. 

CUDDllIV  (Clandlis  CIiHdUBia),  an  epic  poet, 
born  at  Alexandria  about  366,  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Theodosins  the  Great  and  his  two 
sons,  Honorius  and  Arcadins.  His  education 
was  Greek,  but  when  grown  up  to  manhood 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached  himself  to 
Stilicho,  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  West  on  the 
divi^on  of  the  empire,  with  whom  he  became 
a  great  favorite,  arriving  at  high  honors ;  the 


Home  in  the  16th  century.  He  returned 
late  in  life  to  Egypt,  and  probably  died  there. 
His  poems  are  vejy  numerous,  epics,  lyrics, 
and  panegyrics.  Some  of  his  epics  are  the 
He  Eapta  Prosm^ijiiB,  in  three  cantos,  not 
quite  complete ;  its  great  defect  consists  in 
making  the  subject  a  historical  event ;  the  &i- 
ffantoniachiOj&fragnieTit  extending  to  1281ineB 
only ;  J)e  Sella  Gudonieo,  describing  the  vic- 
tories of  EonoriuB :  and  Be  Bella  Getieo  or 
PollertUno,  in  which  ia  described  the  victory 
of  Stilicho  over  Alaric  the  Visigoth,  near  Pol- 
lentia,  in  408.  Clandian  addressed  mat^  pon- 
^yrics  to  the  distineulBhed  men  of  hia  ago,  ns 
Be  Laudibua  Stiliehonii,  in  three  books.  Be 
Bella  Getieo  making  the  fourth;  three  books 
upon  the  third,  fonrUi,  and  sixth  consulships  of 
Honorius ;  and  In  Rvfiaum.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  the  younger  Bnrmann 
(Amsterdam,  1760).  The  first  volume  of  it 
good  edition  by  KOnig  appeared  in  Gottingen 
in  1808,  and  a  metrical  English  translation  of 
his  whole  works  in  London  in  1617. 

CLiUDlCS,  the  name  of  two  Roman  emperors. 
I.  TOcriis  (Uodtia  Drnsos  Kcro  GermuUns,  the 
fourth  emperor,  bom  at  Lugdnnum  (Lyons), 
Aug.  1, 10  B.  0.,  died  A.  D.  64.  He  was  the  son 
of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  and  the  grandson  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  Sei-o  and  Livin,  who  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  Augustus.  In  bis 
youth  be  was  of  delicate  constitution  and  feeble 
intellect,  neglected  and  despised  by  his  rel- 
atives, and  left  to  the  care  of  pedagogues, 
women,  and  slaves.  He  possessed,  however, 
great  industry,  and  became  a  tolerable  scholar. 
He  was  50  years  old  and  totally  inex])erieneed 
in  political  affairs  when  the  mmder  of  Caligula, 
A.  D.  41,  called  him  to  the  throne.  When  tlio 
timid  student  heard  of  Caligula's  f&tt,  he  hid 
himself  in  a  remote  apartment  of  the  palace, 
fearing  to  be  the  next  victim.  In  this  position 
he  was  found  by  a  common  soldier,  who  raised 
him  from  the  ground  and  saluted  him.  as  em- 
peror. Other  soldiers  now  entered  the  palace 
and  joined  their  comrade,  and  presently  the 
despised  recluse  was  borne  to  tiio  prtetorian 
camp,  and  proclMmed  by  the  legionaries,  who 
immediately  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
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their  new  sovereign.  Ills  first  acts  were  acta 
of  mercy.  The  entliuaiasts  who  had  dreamed 
of  restoring  the  repubUc  were  freely  pardoned, 
while  only  a  few  of  the  mnrderera  of  OaliKola 
were  put  to  death.  But  soon  evil  counaellore 
alarmed  liim  with  fictitions  tales  of  conspiraciea, 
and  continually  incited  him  to  ij^natiee  and 
crneltj.  During  his  reign  the  southern  part 
of  Britain  was  subdued  and  converted  into  a 
Koraan  province,  the  emperor  himself  taking 
part  in  the  conquest,  and  celebrating  a  splendid 
trinmph  in  consequence  of  it  on  liis  return  to 
Rome,  on  which  occasion  he  obtained  trom 
the  senate  tJie  surname  of  Britannioos.  Sev- 
eral other  wars  were  also  waged  in  this  reign, 
with  the  nations  of  Germany,  Syria,  and  Mau- 
ritania. He  constructed  the  famous  aqueduct 
which  was  named  after  himself  the  harbor 
of  Ostia,  and  the  conduit  which  earned  the 
waters  of  Lake  Fucinua  to  the  river  Liris.  He 
was  four  times  married.  Hia  last  wife  was  bis 
own  niece  Agrijipina,  who  prevailed  on  him  to 
set  aside  his  son  Britannieue,  and  to  adopt 
hera  in  his  stead ;  and  who,  when  he  repented 
of  this  act,  end  gave  indication  of  his  intention 
to  annul  it,  killed  him  with  poison.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  historical  works,  the 
principal  of  which  were  a  history  of  Rome 
Irom  the  battle  of  Actinm  to  his  own  times,  in 
41  books,  and  ahistoryof  Etruria,in  20  books, 
all  lost.  II*  Hartas  InMDu  CiaadiRS  Gtthlcu, 
born  of  humble  parents  in  Dardania  or  Uijria 
in  314,  died  in  STO.  On  the  murder  of  Gal- 
lienus  he  was  proolMmed  emperor  by  the  con- 
spirators, whose  choice  was  confirmed  by  the 
army  and  senate,  Mareh  24,  368.  That  day 
was  signalized  by  a  victoiy  which  the  new  em- 
peror obtained  over  the  Alemanni,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  assumed  the  surname  of 
Germanicus,  The  next  year  the  Goths,  having 
collected  a  vast  fleet  manned  with  over  800,- 
000  men,  entered  the  Eusine  from  one  of  the 
Scythian  rivers,  passed  into  the  jSgean,  and, 
debarking  their  forces  on  the  Macedonian  coast, 
laid  Hege  to  Thesaalonica.  Claudius  collect- 
ed a  great  army,  and  hastened  to  encounter 
the  barbarians.  A  terrible  engagement  took 
place  near  Natssus  (now  Nisaa),  in  which  the 
Goths  were  totolly  defeated,  with  50,000  slain. 
The  survivors  retreated  to  the  defiles  of  tJie 
HffimuB,  where  they  endeavored  to  make  a 
stand  agunst  the  victors ;  but  famine,  cold, 
and  pestilence  so  reduced  their  ranks  that  they 
were  soon  glad  to  surrender  on  condition  of 
having  their  lives  spared.  But  the  pestilence 
presently  spread  to  the  camp  of  their  conquer- 
ors, and  among  its  victims  was  Olaudins. 

OiMDIlIS,  Ibtt&Us,  called  Asmu^  or  the 
Wandsbeck  messenger  (Der  Wandsbecier  Bote), 
from  his  connection  with  the  periodical  of  that 
name,  a  popular  German  writer,  bom  near 
Lobeck  about  1740,  died  in  Hamburg,  Jan 
21,  1815.  His  poems  were  oiiginally  lugitive 
pieces  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
various  periodicals  These  he  coile<,ted  in 
1775  and  subseinent  years,  and  gave  to  the 
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world  under  the  title  of  Asmue  Omnia  sua  se- 
cvm  portaiia  (last  ed.,  Hamburg,  1844).  Many 
of  his  songs  have  been  act  to  music.  The  most 
popular  of  them  is  the  song  on  Rhine  wine 
(BheinweinUed),  which  is  still  anng  at  the  Ger- 
man festivals.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  he 
became  a  convert  to  religious  mysticism. 

CMCDirS  CKCVS,  Appias,  a  Roman  censor,  son 
of  Claudius  Appiua  Orasaus  or  Crassinus,  who 
was  named  dictator  337  B.  C,  but  resigned 
the  ofBce  becauae  the  augurs  did  not  consider 
his  appointment  valid.  Claudius  Cfeoiis  was 
twice  cnmle  asdile,  but  the  odium  which  at- 
taches to  his  name  arises  mainly  from  the  ar- 
hitrarineaa  with  which  he  administered  the 
censorship  from  312  to  SOS.  In  order  to  form 
in  the  senate  and  among  the  people  a  party 
subservient  to  his  designs,  he  filled  up  the  va- 
cancies in  the  senate  with  low  jilebeinns  and 
sons  of  freedmen  (who  were,  however,  set  aside 
the  next  year),  and  enrolled  n  lai-ge  number  of 
the  latter  among  all  the  tribes.  After  resigning 
his  censorship,  he  was  elected  consul  in  S07. 
He  was  appointed  intervex  in  the  yeai's  398 
and  297.  In  the  following  year  he  was  again 
chosen  consul,  and  gained  with  Volumniua  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Etmacana  and  Sam- 
nites.  He  was  prtetor  in  295,  and  once  (in  what 
year  is  unknown)  he  was  elected  dictator. 
The  Appian  road  to  Oapua  and  tbe  Appian 
aqueduct  were  built  under  his  administration. 
It  is  heheved  that  hia  aeoretary  published  the 
calendar  and  the  Legis  Aetioneg  at  his  iuatiga- 
lion.  His  eloquence  is  extolled  by  Livy.  One 
of  his  speeches  was  extant  in  Cicero's  time. 
He  became  blind  (whence  his  surname)  and 
crippled  in  his  old  age,  and  in  that  condition 
was  carried  into  the  senate,  and  prevailed  on 
it  to  r^ieot  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  Oin- 
eas,  an  envoy  of  PyiThua.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Roman  writers  known  to  ns.  Besides 
a  poem,  of  which  some  fragments  remain,  he 
wrote  B  legal  treatise  De  UsarpaUoni/ms,  and 
probably  also  tlie  AeUonen,  published  by  Fla- 
vins,   He  iett  four  eons  and  five  daughters. 

CLIUDUFS  CB18SIFS,  Applns,  a  Roman  decem- 
vir from  451  to  449  B.  0.  He  belonged  to  the 
Claudii  of  Sabine  origin,  a  patiician  family 
noted  for  its  sanguinary  cruelty,  and  for  its 
unrelenting  opposition  to  the  plebeians,  and  to 
laws  extending  their  political  rifrhts.  When 
first  a  consul,  he  opposed  the  PublUian  law, 
enacted  in  favor  of  tne  plebeians.  Afterward, 
when  be  led  the  lemons  of  Rome  against  the 
enemy,  he  was  twice  defeated,  the  plebeians 
being  unwilling  to  flght  under  his  command. 
He  pnnished  many  officers  by  flog^ng  and 
death,  besides  ordering  every  tenth  man  to  be 
beheaded.  After  the  end  of  his  consulate  he 
opposed  the  revival  of  an  agi'arian  law,  and 
was  sent  into  temporary  exile.  On  returning 
he  became  oonsnl  for  the  second  t«me,  then 
one  of  the  dec«mvirs  who  promulgated  the  ten 
tables,  and  in  the  following  year  the  leading 
member  of  the  new  decemvirate,  which  added 
two  tables  to  the  ten.    It  is  supposed  that  these 
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decemvirs,  and  Appius  among  them,  wlehed  to 
make  their  power  perpetual ;  at  any  rat«,  they 
proved  themselves  arhitrary  oppreasors  both  of 
patricians  and  plebeians.  On  acconnt  of  an  in- 
road of  the  Sabines  and  the  Mqm,  the  decemvirs 
enlisted  troops,  and  marched  against  the  ene- 
my ;  but  Appius  and  Opius,  his  colleague,  re- 
mained at  Eome  to  maintain  the  power  of  the 
decemvirs.  Appins  now  fell  in  love  with  Vir- 
^ia,  daughter  of  Xnuius  Virginius,  who  was 
with  the  army,  having  left  his  daughter  nndor 
the  protection  of  IciUus.  Marons  Claudius,  a 
client  of  AppiuB,  swore  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  decemvirs  that  Virginia  was  the  daughter 
of  one  of  his  female  slaveSj  taken  secretly  by 
the  childless  wife  of  Vii^nius  as  her  child. 
This  scheme  had  been  devised  by  Appius  to 
bring  the  girl  into  his  power.  She  was  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  the  decemvir,  who 
decided  that  she  must  follow  her  pretended 
master.  But  the  people,  incited  by  Icilius  and 
her  uncle  Numitoriua,  threatened  an  outbreak, 
and  Appius  ordered  Virginia  to  be  brought  t« 
Lis  own  house,  announcing  that  a  final  inquiry 
and  decision  in  her  case  should  take  place  the 
next  day.  During  the  night  Vir^nius  arrived 
froui  the  camp,  and  appeared  with  IciJJus  and 
Numitorios — all  three  in  mourning — in  the 
forum.  Appins  finally  adjudged  the  ^rl  to 
his  client,  notwithstanding  the  oath  and  the 
evidence  of  her  father,  and  ordered  the  lictors 
to  seize  and  deliver  her  to  Marcus,  Vilnius, 
seizing  a  knife  from  a  butcher  standing  near 
him,  stabbed  his  daughter,  and  fled  to  the  army 
with  loiliua  and  Numitorius.  Two  senators, 
Horatins  and  Valerius,  called  on  the  people  in 
the  city  to  rise  against  the  tyrant.  At  the 
same  tirae  Virginias,  Icilius,  and  Numitorius 
appealed  for  vengeance  to  the  army  in  their 
camps,  which,  under  their  leading,  inarched 
upon  Borne.  The  decemvirs  resigned,  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  consols 
and  the  tribunes  in  their  stead.  Appius  whs 
pat  hi  prison,  and  died  there;  according  to 
Liyy  by  suicide,  but  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Haiicarnsasus,  he  was  strangled  by  the  order 
of  t^e  tribunes. 

CLAEUillS  NERO,  a  Soman  general,  consul  in 
B.  0.  20T,  who  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  Cartha- 
ginians which  contribnted  not  a  little  to  render 
the  Komans  victorious  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  He  was  in  the  south  of  Italy  contending 
with  Hannibal,  when  Hasdrubal,  after  crossing 
the  Alps,  was  advancii^  from  the  north  to 
the  assistance  of  his  brother.  Elated  athaving 
triumphed  over  so  many  difBcullies,  and  at 
being  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  the  great 
object  of  his  expedition,  Hasdrubal,  unconscious 
of  danger,  sent  messengers  to  Hannibal  to  an- 
nounce his  approach.  These  messengers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  were  brought 
iulo  the  presence  of  the  oonsiiJ,  who  learned 
from  them  how  imminent  was  the  danger  that 
hung  over  his  connti'y  and  himself.  On  the 
very  day  in  which  the  messengers  of  Hasdrubal 
wore  ftbisjiA,  Ute  ecmenl  and  bis  legions  marched 
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northward  to  form  a  junction  with  the  army  of 
Livins,  and  to  overwhelm  the  Carthaginian 
with  the  combined  strength  of  the  two  anoies. 
Hasdnibal  meantime,  during  his  advance  to- 
ward the  south,  was  led  by  treacherous  guides 
into  an  intricate  and  rug^d  region  on  the  banks 
of  the  Metaurus,  where  neither  his  cavalry  nor 
elephants  could  act,  and  where  his  army  was 
cut  to  pieces  and  himself  slwn  by  the  forces  of 
the  consuls.  After  this  victory,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  saved  Rome,  Claudius  H"ero  re- 
turned to  the  south  with  the  head  of  Hasdru- 
bal, which  he  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the 
camp  of  Hannibal  as  an  evidence  of  the  disas- 
ter that  had  at  once  befallen  his  brother,  his 
country,  and  himsdf.  Horace's  Quid  debeas, 
o  Roma,  Neroniius,  was  written  in  honor  of 
Clandios, 

CLIDDIDS  NEBO,  IlbuinB,  father  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  a  descendant  of  the  preceding. 
He  served  under  Julius  Csesar,  and  commanded 
the  fleet  which  defeated  tliat  of  Egypt  at  the 
Oanopio  mouth  of  the  Nile  (48  B.  C).  He  was 
made  pontifes  in  place  of  P.  OomeliuB  Scipio. 
On  the  murder  of  Oteear  ho  was  so  fearful  of 
sharing  his  fate  that  he  even  proposed  that  his 
assassins  should  be  rewarded.  "When  tlie  trium- 
virs quarrelled  ho  fled  to  Pemsia,  where  his 
eldest  son  Tiberius,  the  future  emperor,  was 
bom;  and  when  Pemsia  surrendered  to  Oc- 
tavius,  he  escaped  with  his  wife  and  child  to 
Neapolis,  whence  he  passed  over  to  Sicily  to 
Sextns  Pompeius,  Meeting  with  a  cool  re- 
ception from  Pompeius,  he  soon  depaiied  from 
Sicily  for  Achaia,  where  Mark  Antony  was 
then  sojourning.  On  the  reconciliation  of  An- 
tony and  Octavius  he  returned  to  Eome.  His 
wife  Livia  was  much  younger  than  himself, 
and  exceedingly  beautiful,  Octavius  saw  her, 
became  deepft^  enamored  of  her,  and  demand- 
ed her  surrender  from  her  husband.  Claudius 
durst  not  refuse,  and  gave  up  his  wife  as  a 
father  would  his  daughter,  and,  when  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  sat  down  to  the  nuptial  feast 
with  as  much  outward  unconcern  as  any  ordi- 
nary guest.  He  died  soon  after,  leaving  Octa- 
vius the  guardian  of  his  two  sons. 

CLAGSEL,  Bertrand,  count,  a  French  soldier, 
bom  at  Mirepois,  Dec.  13,  1773,  died  near 
Toulouse,  April  21,  1842,  He  was  a  nephew 
of  the  revolutionist  Jean  Baptiste  Clausel,  en- 
tered the  army  in  1791  as  sub-lieutenant,  be- 
came in  1798  chief  of  Grouchy's  staff  in  the 
so-called  army  of  England,  and  accompanied 
Grouchy  to  Italy,  when  he  prevailed  upon 
Charles  Emanuel  IV.  to  abdicate,  the  latter 
presenting  him  with  Douw's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  "Dropsical  Woman,"  valued  at  1,500,000 
francs,  in  token  of  his  regard  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  a  difficult 
diplomatic  task.  Clausel  presented  the  pic- 
ture to  ibe  ga/lery  of  tie  Louvre.  Id  1801 
lie  served  in  Santo  Domingo,  after  which  he 
was  general  of  division.  In  1809  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Italy,  in  1808  in  Dalroatia,  and  in 
1 ISDB  he  took  possession  of  the  lllyrian  prov- 
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inces.  In  1813  he  distinguished  himseK  in 
Spain  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Salamanca, 
itt  wliieh  he  was  wounded,  and  won  the 
name  of  the  unfortunate  liero  of  the  Ara- 
piles,  the  total  destrnction  of  the  French  army 
Jjaving  been,  averted  by  his  skilful  retreat  after 
he  had  succeeded  Marmont  aa  commander-iu- 
chief.  In  1813,  on.  the  defeat  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte at  Vitoria,  he  enabled  Sonlt  to  protect 
the  Trench  frontier  by  impeding  the  progress 
of  the  English  army.  After  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation at  Fontainebleau  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector general  of  infantry  by  Louis  XVIII. ; 
but  he  was  among  the  first  to  join  the  emperor 
after  his  return  from  Elba.  He  was  made  a 
senator,  and  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  western  Pjrenees,  and  forced  the  duch- 
ess of  AngoulSme  to  leave  Bordeaux.  After 
the  restoration  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
escaped  to  the  United  States,  where  he  resided 
several  years  as  a  planter  at  Mobile,  and  where 
he  wrote  his  Expogi  jmtieatif.  Being  amnes- 
tied in  1820,  he  returned  to  France,  and  in 
1827  was  eleeted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
In  1830  he  was  for  a  short  time  eommandor 
of  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  in  1831  was 
made  a  marshal,  and  in  1835  governor  general 
of  Algeria.  An  nnfortunate  expedition  against 
Oonstanljne  was  seized  upon  by  his  enemies  as 
apretestfor  effecting  his  recall;  but  on  visiting 
Algeria  in  1838-'9  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 

CUESEIfBCBO.    See  Ki,AirsENSiiitG. 

CLlllSEN,  Henrlk  Nltoiq,  a  Danish  theologian 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Mariba,  April  22,  1793. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  preacher,  and 
spent  some  time  in  Berlin,  where  Schleienna- 
eher  deeply  impressed  him.  He  became  profes- 
sor of  theology  in  the  university  of  Copenha- 
gen, and  favored  in  his  teachings  and  writings  a 
free  evangelical  religious  development.  ITe  was 
president  of  the  provincial  diet  from  1842  to 
1846,  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  and 
of  the  privy  council  in  1848,  holding  the  rank 
of  a  minister  without  portfolio,  and  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Danish  constitution,  June  5, 
1849.  He  left  the  cabinet  in  1851,  but  retained 
his  seat  in  the  Danish  diet  and  reauraed  bis  lec- 
tures at  the  university.  He  edited  the  "Peri- 
odical for  Foreign  Theolopcal  Literature,"  and 
published  a  number  of  theological  works. 

GUDSEWITZ,  Karl  tod,  a  Prussian  soldier  and 
military  writer,  born  at  Bui'g,  June  1,  1780, 
died  in  Bredau,  Nov.  Ifi,  1831.  He  served  in 
tbe  army  while  a  boy,  and  studied  in  the  Ber- 
lin academy  for  young  ofBcer3(1801-'3),  where 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Gen.  Soharnhorst, 
with  whom  he  subsequently  cooperated  in  the 
organization  of  the  landwehr  and  in  other  mil- 
itary reforms.  In  1809  he  was  adjutant  of 
Prince  Augustus,  and  was  captured  by  tbe 
French.  After  the  restoration  of  peace  he 
acted  tin  1812  ae  m^or  of  the  general  staff,  as 
assistant  of  Schamhoi'st,  and  as  military  in- 
structor of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia  and  of 
Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands.  He  next 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Rnssian  army, 
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aided  Diobitach  in  concluding  with  York  the 
convention  of  Tauro^eu,  and  accompanied 
Blueher  as  Russian  staff  officer  in  the  campaign 
of  1813,  of  which  he  became  the  historiogra- 
pher at  the  request  of  Gneisenau,  who  was  long 
regarded  as  the  author  of  Olausewita's  Ueber- 
aiaht  dea  Feldzuga  von  1813  (Leipsic,  1814). 
After  serving  as  chief  of  the  genera!  stuff  of 
the  Eusaian-Germau  legion,  he  assumed  in  1816 
the  same  position  in  the  Prussian  army,  and 
became  in  1818  nwgor  general  and  director 
of  the  military  academy,  and  in  1831  chief  of 
tbe  general  staff  of  Gneisenaa's  army  on  the 
Prussian-Polish  frontier.  He  died  of  cholera. 
His 'most  esteemed  writings  are  Vom  EHege, 
Ber  Feldvu^  core  1798  in  Italwn,  Der  Feltkug 
■eon  1815,  and  PeSer  das  Lehen  uni  den  Oha- 
rahter  von  ScharnAorat,  included  in  his  posthu- 
mous works  (Sinterlassme  Werke  uber  Krieg 
und  Eriegfmmng,  10  vols.,  Berlin,  1832-'7), 
which  rank  among  the  best  authorities  on  mil- 
itary history  and  science. 

CLAimulL,  or  HJaisthtl,  a  town  of  Prussia  in 
the  province  of  Hanover,  atuuted  on  the  Zel- 
lerbach,  26  m.  N.  E,  of  Gottingen ;  pop.  in 
1871,  9,138.  It  stands  in  a  bleak  district  of 
the  Ilartz  mountains,  on  the  top  and  slopes  of 
a  hill,  about  1,800  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  reg- 
ularly laid  out,  having  been  frequently  burned 
down  and  rebuilt,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
of  wood.  It  co'..tains  a  mining  school  support- 
ed by  the  government,  with  a  good  collection 
of  models  of  mines  and  mining  machinery  and 
of  minerab,  a  mint,  a  church,  court  house,  and 
gymnHflium,  One  of  the  mines  reaches  600  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  drained  by 
a  tunnel  cut  through  the  mountain  to  a  dis- 
tance of  6  m.  The  machinery  of  the  mines  is 
worked  by  water  power,  and  every  stream  in 
the  vicinity  is  carefully  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  tbe  various  canals^  wnich  extend  from 
mill  to  mill  throughout  the  mines,  have  an  ag- 

fregate  length  of  126  m.  These  mines  have 
cen  worked  dnce  the  11th  century.  About 
2  m.  W.  of  Olausthal  is  the  silver-smelting  es- 
tablishment, in  which  13  stamping  mills  are 
used  to  prepare  the  ore  for  the  furnace. 

CLIVICHOBD,  or  Oailehord,  an  oblong  keyed 
instrument,  now  out  of  use,  of  tbe  nature  of  a 
spinet.  The  strings,  being  partially  enveloped 
with  cloth,  emitted  a  soft,  sweet  tone,  whence 
it  was  sometimes  called  the  dumb  spinet. 

CLi¥lCLE  (Lat.  cla^ieulug.  from  elm)is,  a 
key),  the  collar  hoKO,  resembling  in  sliape  the 
Italic  letter/.  It  articulates  with  the  sternum 
or  breast  bone,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and 
with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula,  at 
the  shoulder.  The  sternal  extremity  is  thick 
and  triangular,  with  a  surfhce  for  articulation 
with  the  sternum ;  the  humeral  extremity  is 
flat  and  spongy,  with.  an.  articular  face  for  the 
acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The  sternal 
two  thirds  is  convex  anteriorly,  and  the  hume- 
ral third  concave  anteriorly.  The  clavicle, 
besides  giving  strength  to  the  whole  shoulder, 
serves  to  prevent  it  from  fallii^  inward  to 
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the  side  of  the  chest.  It  also  protects  im- 
portant TesseJs  Ijing  behind  it.  Being  im- 
modiateiy  beneath  the  skin,  it  forma  a  sort  of 
ridge,  which  is  very  marked  in  persons  who 
are  very  thin.  In  the  male  the  clavicles  are 
more  cnrved  and  robust  than  in.  the  female. 

CLiflliRE,  iBIieniie,  a  hanker  of  Geneva,  bom 
Jan.  27,  1735,  died  Dec.  8,  1793.  Having  es- 
tablished himself  in  Paris,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mirabeau,  Brissot,  and  other  loaders 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was  appointed 
minister  of  finance  in  March,  1793,  As  an 
opponent  of  the  estremc  measures  of  Eobes- 
pierre,  he  fell  with  the  Girondists,  being  ar- 
rested June  2,  1793,  and  to  escape  the  guillo- 
tine stabbed  himself  to  death.  His  wife  poi- 
soned herself  two  days  afterward.  He  wrote 
on  financial  snbjects. 

CUVICEROj  Frandsco  SstciIo,  a  Mexican  his- 
torian, born  m  Vera  Omz  about  1720,  died  at 
Cesena,  Italy,  in  October,  1793.  He  spent  36 
years  in  coUeeting  historical  materials  in  Mesi- 
00,  and  acquiring  the  native  languages,  living 
at  times  enlirely  among  the  Indians,  noting 
their  traditions,  and  examining  historical  paint- 
ings, manuscripts,  and  momimenfci.  After  the 
suppression  by  Spain  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  (1767),  he  retired  to 
Italy,  and  was  with  other  Jesuits  from  Span- 
ish America  assngned  by  the  pope  a  residence 
at  Cesena,  where  he  wrote  Sioria  imtiea  del 
Messieo  (4  vols.  4to,  Cesena,  1780-'83).  The 
wort  evinces  more  research  than  judgment. 
Its  great  merit  is  its  impartiality,  eBpeoially  in 
relating  the  story  of  the  conquest  by  Cortes. 
An  English  translation  of  it  by  0.  Onllen  was 
published  in  1787. 

CUTIJO^mj  fionzalez  de,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Henry  III.  of  Oaatilc  to  Tamerlane, 
died  in  Madrid  in  1412.  He  wrote  a  minute 
account  of  the  whole  embassy,  its  adventures 
and  its  results.  It  was  first  published  in  1682 
by  Argote  de  Molina,  an  antiquary  of  the 
time  of  Philip  11.,  under  the  title  of  HUtoria 
del  gran  Tamm'la'ii,  ifec,  though  it  contained  only 
a  diary  of  the  ambassadors,  beginning  in  May, 
1403,  when  they  embarked  at  Puerto  Santa 
Maria,  near  Cadiz,  and  ending  in  March,  1408, 
when  theylandedthere  on  their  return.  Anew 
andexoellent  edition  appeared  in  Madridin.1782. 
This  work  contains  interesting  descriptions  of 
Constantinople,  Trebizond,  Teheran,  and  of  Sa- 
niarcand,  where  the  ambassadors  were  sump- 
tnously  entertained  by  Tamerlane,  Olavijo  on 
his  return  to  Madrid  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  the  king;  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  ting's  will,  and  was  buried  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Francis.  His  life  is  to  be  found  in 
vol.  iv.  of  Hljos  de  Madrid,  &c.  (Madrid,  1789). 

CLAVIJft  \  FAXIKDU,  Jofi,  a  Spanish  author, 
bom  in  the  Canary  islands  about  1730,  died  in 
Madrid  in  1806.  He  owes  his  notoriety  mainly 
to  his  duel  with  Beaumarchais,  who  challenged 
him  because  Olavijo  had  broken  his  promise  to 
marry  one  of  his  sisters  to  whom  he  had  paid 
his  addresses.    By  the  influence  of  Beanmar- 


chtis  he  lost  the  oflice  of  keeper  of  the  ar 
chives,  whi;,h  he  had  held  m  Madrid ,  but  a 
few  years  later  be  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
official  paper  SI  Mereuno  de  Madrid,  and 
also  officij.ted  for  some  time  as  director  ot  a 
theatre.  He  furni<{hed  a  bpamsh  translation 
of  Buffon's  'Natural  History,"  for  which  he 
was  rewanled  by  being  appointed  assistant 
director  ol  the  museum  ot  natural  history  at 
Madrid.  His  adventure  nith  Beaumarchais's 
sister  has  been  dramatized  by  several  poets, 
andmost  successfully  by  Goethe,  who  followed, 
however,  the  unfavorable  sketch  in  the  witty 
Frenchman's  memoirs,  while  Clavijo  is  said  to 
have  been  a  worthy  gentleman. 

CUT,  a  finely  levigated  silico-aluDiinous 
earth,  found  in  its  natural  state  in  beds  of 
varying  depth,  and  in  laminro  of  varying  thick- 
ness. It  is  formed  by  the  disintegi-ation  of 
feldspathie  rocks,  and  the  precipitation  in  ba- 
sins from  snspenaion  in  water  of  the  finely  di- 
vided, impalpable  particles.  It  may  be  to  n 
certain  extent  derived  from  slate  roeks,  and  in 
such  case  is  only  the  orij^al  clay  from  which 
the  slate  was  formed,  reprodnoed ;  but  the 
original  source  was  feldspathie  or  granite  rock. 
The  aluminous  minerals  contained  in  granite 
rocks  are  feldspar,  mica,  and  hornblende. 
Ordinary  granite  is  composed  of  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica.  In  syenitic  granite  mica  is 
partly  or  wholly  replaced  by  hornblende. 
These  minerals  contain  alumina  in  varying 
proportions,  in  combination  with  silica,  form- 
ing silicate  of  alumina,  and  they  also  contain  al- 
kaline silicates,  either  of  potassium  or  sodium. 
Mica  and  hornblende  generally  contain  con- 
siderable oxide  of  iron,  while  feldspar  usually 
yields  only  traces,  or  none.  Therefore,  clays 
which  are  derived  from  feldspar  are  light-col- 
ored or  white,  while  those  partially  made  up 
of  decomposed  mica  or  hornblende  are  dark, 
either  bluish  or  red.  As  a  rule,  however,  feld- 
spar is  the  constituent  of  granite  in  fine  clay, 
as  tJie  particles  of  the  other  minerals  do  not  be- 
come so  finely  divided,  and  therefore  are  de- 
posited before  reaching  the  basin  where  the 
fine  clay  is  formed.  (Say  may  he  formed  ar- 
tificially from  certain  decomposed  granites 
which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.  These  beds  are  often  found  in  n 
sufficiently  soft  condition  to  admit  of  being  cut 
with  the  spade  to  the  depth  of  20  or  80  ft.  A 
mass  of  the  excavated  rock  is  placed  in  a  sluioe 
and  drenched  with  water,  which  is  made  to 
mn  into  a  tank.  Here  the  coarser  portions 
subside,  while  those  more  finely  suspended  run 
out  with  the  wate  at  ti  t  p  nto  another 
tank,  in  which  aga  n  tl  n  tl  r  separa- 

tion made  in  a  simii  m  n  th  finest  par- 
ticles passing  into  a  th  d  tank,  wh  e  after  a 
time  they  are  precip  t  ted  Th  w  ter  is  then 
carefully  drawn  off  and  th  I  y  llowed  to 
become  sufficiently  dytb  twtha  spade 
and  removed.  A  fin  wh  t  p  p  lay  may  he 
procm-ed  in  this  manner. — Clajs  have  varying 
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phjsioBl  properties,  depending  on  the  admiz- 
tnre  of  other  bodies,  auch  as  aand,  lime,  To»g- 
neaia,  alkaliea,  oxide  of  iron,  and  organic  mat- 
ter. Dry  clay  is  readily  aeparated  into  la- 
minte,  which,  however,  eapedally  in  the  more 
tenaciona  varietiee,  break  with  a  conohoidal 
fracture.  It  is  non-crystalline,  opaque,  and  of 
varying  degrees  of  hardness,  the  liMder  kinds 
being  nearly  of  the  oonEistenoy  of  ohalk.  It 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  which  is  not 
destroyed  by  moderate  baking.  A  new  clay 
pipe  taken  into  the  mouth  aticka  to  the  tongne 
and  lips  by  absorbing  the  moisture  from  these 
parts.  When  moistened,  clay  emita  a  peculiar 
smell,  called  argiUaceons,  and  also  has  a  pecu- 
liar taste,  which  may  also  be  so  called.  Mised 
with  conaderable  water,  the  claya  are  more 
or  lesa  plastic,  the  degree  depending  on  their 
parity  and  peculiarities  of  composition.  When 
subjected  to  a  white  heat  they  become  veiy 
hard,  so  that  they  will  strike  fire  with  steel. 
Those  clays  whicii  have  a  high  degree  of  plas- 
ticity are  said  to  be  fat  or  long;  and  when 
possessing  but  little  plasticity  they  are  called 
lean,  meagre,  or  abort.  They  all  shrink  con- 
siderably in  drying  ajid  burning,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  water  which 
they  contdn.  Pure  clay  or  silicate  of  alumina 
is  infusible,  but  when  mixed  with  the  alkalies 
or  alkaline  earths  it  becomes  fiiaible  in  propor- 
tion to  the  admixture.  The  principal  variotiea 
of  clay  used  for  ceramic  manufacture  may  be 
divided  into  refractory,  to  which  belong  por- 
eelam  olays,  and  fliaible,  as  potter's  clay.  To 
these  may  be  added  limey  and  oehrey  clays. — 
Porcolaia  clay,  or  kaolin  (a  word  derived  from 
Kac-Ung,  the  name  of  a  hill  in  China  whence 
the  material  for  making  porcelain  is  obtained), 
is  rather  softer  and  more  crumbly  than  many 
other  kinds  of  clay,  does  not  form  so  stiff  a 
paste  with  water  on  account  of  the  free  silica 
which  it  contains,  and  adheres  bnt  slightly  to 
the  toiwie.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
3-2.  When  separated  from  free  ailloa,  it  has  an 
average  composidon  of  47  per  cent,  of  silica,  40 
of  alumina,  and  13  of  water,  having  the  for- 
mula Al.O.,  3SiOs-H2aq  (or  A1,0,,  3SiOa-(-3 
aq).  It  may  be  considered  as  derived  from 
potash  feldspar,  or  orthoolase,  which  has  the 
formula  KaOiAI.Oj,  BBiOs,  the  transfoiination 
taking  place  by  the  loss  of  all  the  pot^h  aad 
two  thirds  of  the  silica,  and  a  union  with  two 
equivalents  of  water.     Some  varieties,  how- 


43-65  per  cent,  of  silica,  35-93  of  alumina,  1  of 
sesquioiide  of  iron,  0'88  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  18-6  of  water;  represented  by  the  formula 
4AliOi98iOi -Hiaaq.  Porcehun  clay  from  Gu- 
tenberg, near  HaBe,  oontaina,  according  to 
Bley,  89'03  per  cent,  of  ailica,  45  of  alumina, 
O'OT  of  carbonate  of  lime,  8'32  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  0-19  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  lf> 
of  water,  having  approximately  the  formula 
3A1.0,,  3SiO, -i-38<j.  The  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese kaolins  contain  about  twice  the  proportion 


of  silica  to  alumina  that  is  found  in  the  above 
European  specimens,  and  are  whiter  and  more 
nnctuous  to  the  touch.  The  Cornish  kaoUn 
of  England,  however,  has  an  unctuous  fool, 
and  is  very  white  and  evidently  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  feldspar.  Potters'  clay,  or 
plastic  clay,  contains  lime  and  magnesia  with 
more  or  less  oxide  of  iron,  either  black  or  rod. 
Mixed  with  water,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
plastic ;  it  ia  the  common  modelling  material 
of  the  sculptor.  The  finer  varieties  are  used 
for  white  earthenware,  and  the  coarser  for 
inferior  ware  and  for  drain  pipes.  Pipe  clay 
is  a  pare  variety  of  potters'  clay,  approaching 
aomewhat  in  its  character  to  kaolin,  althongh 
containing  less  silica,  and  remmnin^  more  po- 
rous after  baking.  Fine  pipe  clay  is  found  at 
Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  and  in  the  isle 
of  Purbeck.  It  is  aemi-insible,  allowing  the 
stems  to  be  bent  while  hot. — Beds  of  fine 
kaolin  are  found  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  which  ia 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  to  give 
weight,  and  tlie  colored  varieties  are  naed  in 
the  adulteration  of  paint.  In  New  Jersey,  near 
Woodbridge,  and  also  at  South  Aniboy,  beds 
of  clay  are  workedtogreat  extent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  atone  ware,  which  also  furnish  an 
excellent  material  for  fire  brick.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  muat  be  hmaied  twice ;  that  is,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  clay  is  burned,  and  then  ground 
up  with  another  portion  to  roake  it  sufBciently 
plastic  for  monlding  into  forms,  which  are 
again  baked.  Similar  deposits  also  compose 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  river  between  Bor- 
dentown  and  BorUngton.  They  all  belong  to 
the  series  of  upper  secondary  rocks,  underlying 
the  greensand  beds.  Common  brick  clay  is 
usually  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits.  The 
color  of  the  brick  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  day.  Clay  beds  found 
in  Wisconsin  near  Lake  Michigan  are  so  free 
from  this  coloring  matter  that  the  bricks  are  of  a 
straw  color. — C&y  for  fire  brick  is  obtained  for 
the  most  part  from  the  coal  formation.  Each 
coal  bed,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  rests  upon 
a  stratum  of  bluish  gray  cl^,  which  appears 
of  the  solidity  of  structure  of  stone,  though  it 
is  found  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  It  often 
contains  some  carbonaceous  matter  lining  its 
seams  and  giving  them  a  black  color,  and  it 
abounds  with  the  fossil  stigmaria  roots,  which 
arc  all  converted  into  the  same  material  as  the 
rest  of  the  beds.  When  ground  to  powder  in 
a  mill,  and  mixed  with  quartz  sand,  obtained 
from  the  sandstone  beds  of  the  same  formation, 
it  makes  an  excellent  quality  of  fire  brick. 
Old,  hard-burned  brick,  broken  up  and  mixed 
with  the  clay,  improves  its  quality,  cau^ng  it 
to  retiun  better  its  shape  after  moulding.  Such 
a  mixture  is  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles.  The  following  are  analyses  of  a 
number  of  the  best  foreign  fire  clays,  that  of 
Groaa  Almerode  i>eing  the  material  of  which 
Hessian  crucibles  are  made,  with  the  addition 
of  an  equal  weight  of  aand,  and  the  Stour- 
bridge clay  that  of  the  fire  brick  of  this  name : 
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The  clay  beds  of  tto  coal  formation  are  esten- 
sively  used,  at  Newcastle  for  the  manufacture 
of  large  gas  retorts  as  well  as  of  fire  brick.  A 
nnmber  of  different  qoalitjes  of  claj'  are  found, 
all  of  which  are  from  beds  overldd  hj  coal 
and  worked  with  it.  Dr.  Richardson  ^vea  the 
following  aaaljsea  of  these  varieties : 
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— A  very  eingulflr  quality  of  clay  was  long  ago 
known  in  Europe,  whirfi  produced  bricks  so 
light  and  porous  that  they  floated  upon  water. 
The  clay  was  found  in  Spain,  and  centuries 
afterward  in  Tuacany.  Its  composition  was : 
silica  65  per  cent.,  magnesia  17,  alumina  14, 
and  Ume  4.  The  bricks  were  remarkably  po- 
rous, Ught,  and  such  poor  conductors  of  heat 
that  they  might  be  held  in  the  hand  by  one 
end  while  the  otlier  was  red-hot.  Clay  of 
simikr  properties  was  afterward  met  with  in 
central  France,  which  wheu  mixed  with  -^ 
its  weight  of  ordinary  clay  proiinced  bricks  of 
this  character.  When  submitted  by  Ehrenberg 
to  microsoopio  examination,  these  clays  were 
found  to  conast  of  the  shelly  coverings  of  infu- 
Boria,  Such  oolleoUonB  of  these  microscopic 
silioions  shells  forming  beds  of  clay  are  not  un- 
common in  this  country,  particularly  at  the 
bottom  of  peat  bogs ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
they  might  be  in  many  places  turned  to  useful 
accomit.  Ehrenberg,  knowing  that  the  clay 
under  Berlin  was  composed  of  these  organic 
remains,  concluded  that  it  was  adapted  to  this 
use,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  In  the 
banks  of  the  river  Spree  it  is  fouud  sometimes 
100  ft.  thick,  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  these  little  shells,  of  which 
it  takes  no  fewer  thannine  to  equal  the  diame- 
ter of  a  human  hair, — Besides  its  use  for  brick, 
tiles,  and  earthenware,  clay  is  applied  to  sev- 
eral other  purpcraes,  aa  for  the  manufacture  of 
mosaic  tesserfe,  buttons,  and  artificial  gems; 
for  the  manufacture  of  altmi ;  for  clarifying 
sugar  by  the  process  called  claying ;  for  pro- 
ducing a  glaze  upon  paper  hangings ;  for  the 


construction  of  adobe  houses ;  and  for  the  full- 
ing or  scouring  of  woollen  cloths.  The  clay 
used  for  this  last  purpose  is  called  fUlers' 
earth.  It  is  of  an  unctuous,  soft,  and  dull 
quality,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  clays 
by  falling  to  pieces  in  water  witli  a  crackling 
noise,  instead  of  forming  a  paste  as  other  clays 
do.  Applied  to  cloth,  it  absorbs  the  oil  and 
greasy  matters.  Its  use  has  for  some  time  been 
gradually  giving  way  to  tJiat  of  soap.  Exten- 
sive as  are  the  uses  of  clay  in  the  arts,  its  im- 
portanoe  in  agriculture  is  still  greater,  forming 
as  it  does  the  most  valuable  component  of  fer- 
tile soils. 

CUT,  the  name  of  16  counties  in  the  United 
States.  I,  A  central  county  of  West  Virgin- 
ia, intersected  by  Elk  river,  and  bounded  S. 
E.  by  Twenty  Mile  creek;  area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  ISTOj  2,196,  of  whom  4  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  diverrified.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  39,0B3  busliels  of  Indian 
corn,  11,497  of  oats,  and  274  tons  of  hay.  The 
value  of  live  stock  was  $fi3,Q9B.  Oapitul,  Clay 
Court  House.  II.  A  S.  W.  county  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Georgia,  watered  by 
several  streams;  area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  2,461,  of  whom  142  were  colored. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,061  bush- 
els of  wheat,  79,985  of  Indian  com,  14,408  of 
oats,  4,618  of  Irish  and  5,507  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 221  tons  of  hay,  and  18,113  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co. There  were  687  horses,  945  milch  cows, 
2,103  other  cattle,  3,154  sheep,  and  5,376 
flwine.  Capital,  Haysville.  III.  A  S.  W. 
county  of  Georgia,  bounded  S.  by  Golonioko 
creek,  separated  from  Alabama  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  and  watered  by  its  tributaries  ; 
area,  about  SOO  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,493,  of 
whom  3,849  were  colored.  The  Fort  Gaines 
branch  of  the  Southwestern  railroad  terminates 
at  the  county  scat.  The  sorfaoe  is  level  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  83,014  busheU  of  Indian  com,  18,134 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  3,220  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  375  hoi-ses,  845  milch  cows,  1,549 
other  cattle,  and  4,281  swine.  There  were  4 
carriage  factories  and  1  fionr  mill.  Capital, 
Fort  Gaines.  IV.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Florida, 
bounded  E.  by  St.  John's  river,  and  watered 
by  its  affluents  and  by  numerous  lakes ;  area, 
430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,098,  of  whom  399 
were  colored.  The  Florida  railroad  passes 
through  the  N".  W.  comer.  The  surface  is 
level.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
13,189  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  5,322  of  sweet 
potatoes,  0,690  gaOons  of  molasses,  and  65 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  130  horses,  1,238 
milch  cows,  2,620  other  cattle,  and  1,988 
swine.  Capital  Green  Cove  Springs.  T.  An 
E.  county  of  Alabama,  recently  formed  from 
portions  of  Randolph  and  Talladega  counties, 
drdned  by  tributaries  of  the  Coosa  mid  Talla- 
poosa rivers;  area,  about  700  sq,  m. ;  pop,  in 
1870, 9,560,  of  whom  787  were  colored.  The  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  38,422  bushels  of  wheats 
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106,880  of  Indian  com,  17,005  of  oats,  8,209  of 
sweet  potatoes,  1,143  bales  of  cotton,  123,464 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  9,005  of  tobacco.  There 
were  959  horses,  561  mules  and  asses,  2,580 
miloh  cows,  2,832  other  cattle,  3,924  aheep,  and 
10,271  swine.  Capita),  Ashland.  VI.  AF.W. 
eonnty  of  Texas,  separated  from  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory on  the  N.  by  Red  river;  area,  1,100  sq. 
m.  ;'pop.  inlSeO,  109;  in  1870  not  returned. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Big  and  Little  Wichita 
rivers,  and  also  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 
W.  fork  of  Trinity  river.  The  snrface  is  bro- 
ken and  hilly ;  the  soil  well  adapted  to  wheat 
and  other  cereals  as  well  as  to  stock  raising. 
Tn.  A  N.  central  county  of  Tennessee,  border- 
ing on  Kentacky,  and  intersected  by  Cumber- 
land river,  organized  since  the  oensas  of  18T0 ; 
area,  about  175  sq.m.  Assessed  value  of  proper- 
ty in  1871,  $685,177.  Capital,  Butler'B  Landing. 
¥UI.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Kentucky ;  area,  about 
8T0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,297,  of  whom  495 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  8.  fork  of  Kentucky  river. 
Coal  and  iron  are  found ;  the  manufacture  of 
suit  is  Carried  on  to  a  great  estent,  and  the 
forests  are  large  and  numerous.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  7,853  bushels  of 
wheat,  281,489  of  Indian  corn,  25,188  of  oats, 
17,774  of  potatoes,  295  tons  of  hay,  17,673  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  17,787  of  tobacco.  Tliere  were 
1,374  horses,  9,385  milch  cows,  8,606  other  cat- 
tle, 9,921  sheep,  and  12,776  swine.  Capital, 
Manchester.  KS.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Indiana, 
drained  by  Eel  river ;  area,  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  19,084.  The  earface  is  level,  the  sod 
prodactive,  and  there  are  beds  of  coal  and  of 
iron  ore.  It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Van- 
dalia,  Terre  Haate,  and  Indianapolis  reread, 
and  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  wore  193,118  bushels  of 
wheat,  397,064  of  Indian  corn,  93,068  of  oats, 
50,472  of  potatoes,  10,558  tons  of  hay,  150,352 
lbs.  of  butter,  50,963  of  wool,  and  31,806  gal- 
lons of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  4,937 
horses,  8,686  milch  cows,  5,560  other  cattle, 
30,437  sheep,  and  16,-234  swine.  There  were 
6  floui"  mills,  5  iron  founderles,  8  maunfuotories 
of  carriages,  4  of  bricks,  4  of  stone  and  earth- 
en ware,  2  of  woollen  goods,  and  11  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Bowling  Green.  X.  A  S.  E.  county 
of  Illinois,  watered  by  the  Little  Wabash  river ; 
area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,876.  The 
sarface  is  moderately  uneven  and  occupied  by 
foreste  and  fertile  prairies.  It  ia  traversed  by 
the  Springfield  and  Illinois  Sottheastem,  and 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroads ;  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  Illinois  centra!  railroad  touches 
the  fT.  W.  comer.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  87,681  bushels  of  wheat,  1,019,994 
of  Indian  corn,  269,945  of  oats,  41,297  of  pota- 
toes, 13,963  tons  of  hay,  215,416  lbs.  of  butter, 
47,546  of  woo!,  24,354  of  honey,  and  53,310 
gallons  of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were 
6,437'  horses,  3,839  milch  cows,  6,555  other 
cattle,  20,189  sheep,  and  20,109  swine.  There 
were  6 "  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wag- 
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ons,  5  of  saddlery  and  harness,  1  of  woollen 
goods,  7  flour  mills,  and  4  saw  mills.  Capital, 
Louisville.  XL  A  N.  W.  county  of  Minnesota, 
separated  from  Dakota  territory  by  Ked  river, 
and  intersected  by  Buffalo  river  and  its  branch- 
es; area,  380  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  92.  The 
surface  is  mostly  prmrie ;  the  eoll  alluvial  and 
fertile.  A  branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
railroad  is  to  cross  the  N.  E.  comer.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  &rm  productions  in  1870  was 
$1,106  ;  of  live  stock,  $2,085.  XII.  A  U.  W. 
county  of  Iowa,  drMned  by  the  Little  Sioux 
r  and  its  branches ;  area,  about  60O  sq.  m. ; 
.  in  1870,  1,523.  The  McGregor  and  Mis- 
■i  Eiver  rwlroad  passes  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  15,382  bushels 
of  wheat,  12,105  of  Indian  corn,  13,099  of  oats, 
4,414  of  potatoes,  and  3,684  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  364  horses,  404  milch  cows,  762  other 
cattle,  and  220  swine.  Capital,  Peterson.  XUI. 
A  8.  E.  eonnty  of  Nebraska,  intersected  in  the 
8.  W.  part  by  Little  Blue  river,  and  watered 
in  the  north  by  the  W.  fork  of  the  Big  Blue  ; 
area,  576  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1870,  54.  The  sur- 
fa430  is  undulating  prairie,  and  tlie  soil  fertile. 
XIV.  A  W.  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  8.  by 
the  Missouri  river;  area,  415  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  15564,  of  whom  1,846  were  colored. 
The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  partly 
occupied  by  forests  of  oak,  black  walnut,  ash, 
and  other  trees.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rests 
upon  a  basis  of  sandstone  and  limestone.  The 
Cameron  and  Kansas  City  branch  of  the  Hanni- 
bal and  St.  Joseph,  and  the  western  division 
of  the  North  Missouri  railroad  traverse  it,  and 
the  Lexington  andSt.Joseph  branch  of  thelatter 
touches  tiie  N.  E.  comer.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  197,214  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,844,270  of  Indian  com,  199,604  of  oats,  88,277 
of  potatoes,  6,901  tons  of  hay,  263,805  lbs.  of 
butter,  57,732  of  wool,  and  31,040  of  tobacco. 
There  were  B,884horse3, 1,562  mules  and  asses, 
3,979  milch  cows,  10,424  other  cattle,  17.390 
shoop,  and  38,300  swine.  There  were  lOflour 
mills,  6  saw  mills,  8  mannfectories  of  carriages 
and  wagons,  3  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  3  of 
woollen  goods.  Capital,  Liberty.  XV.  A  N. 
E.  county  of  Kansas,  intersected  by  Repub- 
lican river  and  Chapman's  creek;  area,  660 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  2,942.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  86,704  bushels  of  wheat, 
95,145  of  Indian  com,  and  5,356  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,034  horses,  1,154  milch  cows, 
3,044  other  cattle,  and  574  swine.  Capital, 
Clay  Centre.  XVI.  A  8.  E.  county  of  Dakota 
teiritory,  separated  from  Nebraska  by  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  intersected  by  Vermilion  river ; 
area,  about  500  sq.  m,  ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,621, 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  55,603 
bushels  of  wheat,  39,476  of  Indian  com,  41,- 
016  of  oats,  19,668  of  potatoes,  and  8,855  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  606  horses,  1,337  milch 
cows,  3,065  other  cattle,  380  sheep,  and  474 
swine.     Capital  Vermilion. 

CLIT,  CiBBlns  niuttlliis,  an  American  politi- 
cian, son  of  Gen.  Green  Clay,  bom  in  Madison 
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00.,  Kentnoky,  Oct.  19,  1810.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1832,  practised  law  in  Ken- 
tQckj,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  le^slaturo 
in  1835  and  1887.  Removing  to  Lexington, 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislatore  in  1640, 
bnt  was  defeated  in  1841  on  aooount  of  his  op- 
position to  slavery.  In  1844  he  made  a  tour 
of  the  north  to  adveoate  the  election  of  hie 
Mlative  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency.  In 
1845  he  isaned  in  Lexington  the  first  number 
of  the  "  True  Aineriean,"  a  weekly  anti-sla- 
very newspaper ;  hut  tie  press  was  seized  by  a 
mob  and  sent  to  Cincinnati.  The  journal  was 
afterward  revived  by  Mr,  Clay,  who  printed  it 
in  Oincinnati  and  pubhshed  it  in  Lexington. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co in  1846,  he  entered  tbe  service  as  captain, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Encarnacion,  Jaji. 
23,  1847.  In  1848  ho  supported  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency.  The 
question  of  changing  the  state  constitution 
was  diseiissed  the  nest  year,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Olay  a  large  convention  of  emanci- 
pationists assembled  at  Frankfort.  In  1850  bo 
separated  from  the  whig  party  and  became  the 
anti-slavery  candidate  tbr  governor,  receiving 
about  5,000  votes.  On  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  1861  be  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Russia.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
he  waa  commissioned  m^or  general  of  volun- 
teers April  11,  1863,  but  resigned  March  II, 
18fi3,  and  was  reappointed  minister  to  Russia, 
which  position  he  held  till  1869.  In  18 lO  he 
publicly  suppoited  the  cause  of  the  Cuban 
revolutionists,  and  in  18T3  the  election  of  Hor- 
ace Greeley  as  president.  A  volume  of  his 
speeches,  edited  by  Horace  Greeley,  was  pub- 
ffihed  in  1848. 

CUT,  Qcneiit  Coner,  an  American  politician, 
born  in  Madison  co.,  Alabama,  in  1819.  He 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
university  of  Virginia  in  1889,  and  was  ad- 
mitted ti>  the  bar  of  Alabama  in  1840.  In 
1842  and  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  lu^sla- 
turo,  and  in  T846  judge  of  the  county  court, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1848.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  be  waa  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate,  and  took  his  seat  in  December,  18B4. 
In  November,  1857,  he  was  reelected  for  a  sec- 
ond term  of  six  years  from  Mardi  4,  1859.  In 
the  apringofl858he  delivered  aspeech  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution.  Later  in  the  session  ho  spoke 
in  favor  of  a  bill  repealing  the  bounty  on  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  flshcrica. 
In  1860  bo  was  chairman  of  the  coromittee  on 
commerce.  In  February,  1861,  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  was  chosen  a  sena- 
tor in  the  confederate  congress.  In  1864  he 
went  to  Canada  aa  one  of  the  secret  ngents  of 
the  confederate  government,  and  took  part  in 
planning  the  raids  on  the  northern  frontier; 
and  in  July  made  some  unsnecesefnl  attempts 
to  enter  upon  negotiations  with  President  Lin- 
coln. He  returned  to  the  confederacy,  but 
nilor  the  surrender  of  the  armies  took  reAige 


in  Canada.  Being  subsequently  pardoned,  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Alabama. 

CLIT)  GrMi,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
Powhatan  co.,  Virginia,  Aug.  14,  1757,  died 
Oct.  31,  1826.  Prompted  by  tlie  example  of 
Boone's  adventurous  career  in  Kentucky,  he 
migrated  to  that  district  before  he  was  20 
years  of  age,  and  entered  the  office  of  a  sur- 
veyor, whose  deputy  he  soon  became ;  after- 
ward  he  engaged  in  the  surveying  budness  on 
his  own  account,  and  by  locating  lands  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  fortune.  He  w^as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Kentucky  district  in  tbe  Virginia 
le^slaturo ;  waa  a  member  of  the  Virginia  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  federal  constitution 
of  1789,  in  favor  of  which  he  spoke  and  voted; 
and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  Kentucky  constitution  in 
1799.  He  served  for  a  long  time  in  both 
branches  of  the  state  legislature,  and  waa 
Kieakerof  the  senate.  In  1813  he  led  3,000 
Kentucky  volunteers  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Har- 
rison, then  besieged  in  Fort  Meigs  by  the  Brit- 
ish, Ho  cut  his  way  through  the  hostile  lines, 
and  this  accession.of  strength  to  the  fort  forced 
tbe  enemy  to  withdraw.  Gen.  Harrison  left 
him  in  command  of  Port  Meigs,  which  was  soon 
after  unsnccessfully  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  British  and  In^lians  under  Gen.  Proctor  and 
the  famous  chief  Tecumseh,  For  his  skilful 
conduct  of  this  defence,  Gen.  Clay  received 
the  apeeial  thanks  of  Gen.  Harrison.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Kentucky,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  agricnltnral  pursuits. 

CLAl,  Heitf,  an  American  statesman,  born 
in  Hanover  co.,  near  Richmond,  Virginia, 
April  12,  1777,  died  in  Washington,  June  29, 
1852.  His  father,  who  was  a  Baptist  preacher, 
died  in  1783,  leaving  a  small  and  encumbered 
property  to  his  widow,  with  their  seven  diif- 
dron,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  fifth.  His 
mother,  a  woman  of  decided  mental  force  as 
well  as  of  feiTcnt  piety  and  high  moral  worth, 
married  agaia  mid  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in 
1792 ;  but  Henry,  having  received  a  very  lim- 
ited education,  remained  in  Biehmond,  and 
entered  the  ofBce  of  Peter  Tinsley,  clerk  of  the 
high  court  of  chancery,  where  he  continued 
four  years,  when  he  began  to  study  law  under 
Robert  Brooke,  then  attorney  general,  alter- 
ward  governor  of  Vii"pnia.  During  his  clerk- 
ship he  had  attracted  the  special  regard  of 
Chancellor  Wythe,  who  employed  him  as  an 
amanuensis  and  directed  his  studies.  In  No- 
vember, 1797,  haying  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  open- 
ed an  office,  and  soon  achieved  decided  suc- 
cess, which  was  due  in  part  to  his  winning  ad- 
dress, sjid  to  the  frank,  gallant,  cordial  man- 
ner which  was  so  marked  in  after  life.  He 
soon  took  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1799, 
when  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  about  to 
adopt  a  sUte  constitution,  he  advocated  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1804  he  was 
elected  to  the  leg^aiature,  and  in  1806  was 
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cliosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
senate  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Gon.  John 
Adair.  His  first  apeeoh  in  that  body  was  made 
to  urge  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Po- 
tomac, opposite  Washington ;  and  he  soon 
Sfter  snbmittod  a  reaolntion  contemplating  an 
appropriation  of  public  lands  to  aid  tlie  con- 
struction of  a  canal  aronnd  tlie  falls  of  the 
Ohio  at  Loniaville.  He  also  urged  npon  the 
government  the  importance  of  promoting  in- 
ternal public  improvements,  aod  submitted  to 
the  senate  a  proportion,  which  was  carried 
with  but  three  dissenting  votes,  directing  "the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  prepare  and  report 
to  the  senate  at  their  next  session  a  plan  for 
the  application  of  such  means  aa  are  within 
the  power  of  congress  to  the  purposes  of  open- 
ing roads  and  mating  canals;  together  with 
a  statement  of  undertakings  of  that  nature 
which,  as  objects  of  public  improvement,  may 
require  and  deserve  the  M.d  of  government." 
Mr.  Clay's  fragment  of  a  term  expii'od  with  his 
first  sesMon ;  and  he  was  again  chosen  in  1807 
to  the  legialature,  of  which  he  was  made 
speaker  the  next  year.  In  December,  1808,  he 
raade  a  report  approving  the  leading  features 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  foreign  policy,  denouncing 
the  British  orders  in  conncil,  and  pledpng  to 
the  president  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Ken- 
tucky in  any  probable  contingency.  Having 
been  stigmatized  as  a  demagogue  by  Enmphrey 
Marshall,  Mr.  Clay  challenged  his  assailant. 
They  met  and  fired  twice,  Marshall  being 
slightly  wounded  at  the  former  fire,  and  Clay 
at  the  latter.  Their  seconds  then  interfered, 
and  terminated  the  combat.  At  the  session 
of  1809-'I0  Mr,  Olay  again  appeared  in  the 
United  States  senate,  having  been  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  for  two  years,  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr,  Thurston.  His  first  speech 
at  this  session  was  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
protection.  He  afterward  introduced  a  bill  to 
enable  the  territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  state 
constitotion  and  government,  and  be  admitted 
into  the  Hnion  as  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
When  tha  qttestion  of  rechartering  the  first 
bank  of  the  United  States  came  np,  he  voted 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  younger  members 
of  his  party  in  fdvor  of  its  overthrow,  and 
made  a  speech  of  remarkable  vigor  and  energy 
against  the  reoharter,  which  was  frequonUy 
quoted  against  him  after  his  change  of  views 
evinced  in  1816.  In  August,  1811,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress ;  and  on 
the  day  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  represen- 
tatives' hall  as  a  member,  at  the  called  session 
in  November,  he  was  chosen  speaker  by  a 
large  ra^ority,  a  distinction  without  parallel 
since  the  meeting  of  the  first  congress.  To 
this  house  the  dominant  party  had  sent,  also 
for  the  first  time,  John  0.  C^oun  of  South 
Carolina,  William  H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and 
Felix  Grundy  of  Tennessee,  all  young,  ardent, 
ambitious,  inspired  with  hostility  to  Groat 
Britun,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  dilatory  pol- 
icy which  the  adnunistrations  of  Jefferson  and 
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Madison  had  pnrsued  with  regard  to  her.  Mr. 
Clay  constituted  the  committees  of  the  house 
with  express  reference  to  an  early  declaration 
of  war.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  proposing  the  immediate  en- 
listment of  25,000  men,  and  urged  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  10  new  frigates.  War 
having  been  declared,  congress  adjourned, 
July  6,  1813.  During  the  winter  sosMon, 
which  began  TJov.  2,  Mr.  Olay  raade  a  speech 
in  reply  to  Josiah  Qnincy  which  attracted 
great  attention  by  its  force  and  bitterness,  by 
the  vehemence  of  its  dennnciation  of  the  fed- 
eral party,  its  glowing  eulogiuin  on  Jefferson, 
and  its  personal  insolence  to  Quincy,  whom 
he  stigmatized  aa  soiling  the  carpet  on  which 
he  stood.  The  13th  congress  was  convened 
by  the  president  May  34,  1813,  more  than 
six  months  in  advance  of  its  regular  day. 
The  war  pai-ty  was  predominant  in  congresiS, 
and  Mr.  Clay  was  reelected  speaker  by  a  large 
mniority.  So  effort  was  omitted  on  his  part 
to  insure  and  provide  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  British  ministry  having 
offered  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  with  the 
United  States,  the  proposition  was  readily  em- 
braced by  President  Madison,  who  designated 
Albert  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
James  A.  Bayard,  a  leading  federalist,  as  asso- 
ciates with  John  Quiuoy  Adams  in  the  pro- 
posed negotiations.  Mr.  Olay  and  Jonathan 
EuBseil  were  added  after  the  negotiations 
had  been  formally  agreed  on.     On  Jan.  IS, 

1814,  Mr.  Clay  resigned  the  speakership  and 
his  seat  in  order  to  sail  for  Europe  as  a 
peacemaker.  Notwithstanding  the  intensity 
of  party  feeling  in  congress,  but  nine  votes 
were  recorded  agmnst  the  resolution  of  thanks 
for  his  ability  and  impartiality  as  speaker, 
which  was  now  proposed  and  adopted.  After 
signing  the  treaty  at  Ghent,  Mr.  Olay  spent 
some  months  in  Paris  and  London,  and  on  his 
return   to   the   United   States   in   September, 

1815,  was  warmly  welcomed.  During  his  ab- 
sence he  had  been  unanimously  reelected  to 
congress,  and  on  the  meeting  of  that  body  in 
December,  1815,  he  was  once  more  chosen 
speaker  without  serious  competition.  Except- 
ing one  term  (ie21-'8),  he  continued  a  member 
of  the  house  nnd  its  speaker  till  1835.  During 
this  period  his  infinence  was  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  protection  of  domestic  indnstry  through 
the  encouragement  of  American  manufactures, 
and  the  development  of  the  national  resources 
by  moans  of  internal  improvements.  But  on 
a  single  question,  {hat  of  a  national  bank,  he 
now  frankly  avowed  that  his  views  had  been 
changed  by  the  disastrous  financial  experi- 
ences of  the  late  war ;  that  he  was  now  aa  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  such  an  establishment  as 
he  had  formerly  been  hostile  to  it.  The  bill 
chartering  the  second  United  States  bank  be- 
came a  law  in  April,  181B.  Many  who  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Clay  in  his  change  of  views 
on  this  subject  afterward  changed  back  sgwn, 
but  he  remuned  an  advocate  of  a  national 
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bank  to  the  last.  When  the  condition  of 
Spanish  America  attracted  public  attention, 
Mr.  Clay,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe  aud  hia  cabinet,  urged  the  recog> 
oition  of  the  revolted  Spanish  coloniea  as  inde- 
pendent states.  His  speeches  in  vindication 
of  the  Sontli  American  patriots,  and  in  advo- 
oaoy  of  their  immediate  recognition  as  free  and 
independent,  are  among  his  noblest  congres- 
sional eSbrte,  aud  contribnted  largely  to  the 
recognition  by  the  government,  in  1822,  of  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  American  states. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  (1819- 
-21)  relating  t<i  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union,  and  vehemently  opposed  any  re- 
strictions as  to  slavery  in  the  proposed  con- 
stitution of  that  state  On  Feb  2,  1831,  he 
moved  a  reference  of  the  snbjeot  to  a  select 
committee  of  U,  of  which  he  became  chair- 
man; and  on  Peb  lU  he  reported  from  a  ma- 
jority of  that  committee  a  compromiBO,  which 
provided  for  the  admwsion  of  Missonri  under 
her  slave  conatitntion,  on  condition  that  she 
shonld  never  prohibit  tlie  migration  to  or  set- 
tlement within  her  borders  of  any  persons 
"  who  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  become,  cit- 
izena  of  any  of  the  ''tates  of  this  Union  '  This 
proposition  being  rqected,  Mr  Clay  proposed 
a  joint  oommtttee  of  confei'ence  from  both 
houses.  This  committee  reported  the  measure, 
known  as  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  was 
adopted.  This  provided  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  admission  of  Missonri  as  a  slave  state, 
slavery  should  in  all  the  remaining  territories 
of  the  United  States,  N.  of  lat.  8B°  80'  (the 
southern  boundary  of  Missouri),  be  for  ever 
prohibited,  Mr.  C!ay  declined  to  be  reelected 
for  the  following  congress,  but  was  again 
elected  in  1828,  and  again  chosen  speaker. 
Ho  now  warmly  seconded  the  ciForts  of  Mr. 
Webster  and  others  in  favor  of  the  recognition 
of  insurgent  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
■which  prevdled.  In  1824  Mr.  Olay  was  one  of 
the  four  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  received  37  electoral  votes. 
The  electoral  college  having  failed  to  give  any 
one  a  mtHority,  the  election  devolved  upon  the 
house,  whose  cltoice  was  limited  to  the  three 
highest  candidates,  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Craw- 
ford. Mr.  Clay  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  John 
Qnincy  Adams.  This  aclJon  ivas  denounced 
by  his  enemies  as  "  bargain  and  corruption," 
and  John  Randolph  stigmatized  it  aa  a  "  coa- 
lition of  puritan  with  l:ilack!eg,"  for  which 
language  he  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Clay.  The 
parties  met  April  8,  1836,  and  exchanged  two 
shots  without  effect,  when,  Randolph  having 
declared  that  lie  would  not  Are  at  Clay, 
the  duel  was  terminated  hy  the  seconds. 
Upon  the  accession  of  President  Adams,  March 
4, 1826,  Mr.  Clay  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  Tlie  acceptance  of  this  position,  under 
the  oiroumstancea,  was  regarded  by  some  of 
his  Mends  as  injudicious,  and  was  afterward 
publicly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Clay  to  have 
been  an  error,    Mr.  Adams's  reSlection  having 


ful  candidate  for  the  presidency  against  An- 
drew Jackson,  receiving  the  votes  only  of  sis 
states.  When  a  collision  between  federal  au- 
thority and  South  Carolina  seemed  imminent 
on  the  tariff  .qnestion,  Mr,  Clay  proposed, 
early  in  the  aesaon  of  1832-'8,  his  tariff  com- 
promise. Its  leading  features  were:  I,  sub- 
mission to  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reduction 
of  the  tariff;  aud  3,  to  have  the  change  ef- 
fected BO  slowly  and  gradually  that  manufac- 
turers might  adapt  themselves  to  and  bear 
up  against  it.  To  this  end,  the  bill  provided 
for  an  ultimate  reduction  of  all  duties  then 
ranging  above  20  per  cent,  to  that  uniform 
rate,  but  only  one  tenth  of  the  escess  was  to  be 
deducted  araiually,  ao  that  the  last  instalment 
would  only  take  effect  in  1843.  This  proposi- 
tion was  generally  acceptable,  and,  though 
opposed  by  Mr.  Webster  and  not  favored  by 
President  Jackson,  passed  both  houses  hy  large 
miyorities.  During  the  session  of  1884^'J) 
the  difficnity  growing  out  of  former  Trench 
spoliations  on  American  commerce  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect.  Upon  the  failure  of  the 
government  of  France  to  make  the  reparation 
which  had  been  agreed  upon.  President  Jack- 
son, in  his  message  of  December,  1834,  pro- 
Xwsed  that  congress  should  authorize  him  to 
secure  the  requii'ed  indemnity  by  reprisals 
on  French  property.  The  proportion  was  re- 
ferred by  the  senate  to  its  committee  on  for- 
dgn  affairs,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman ; 
and  he  (Jan.  G,  1835)  madea  report  maintaining 
that  the  failure  to  p^  had  been  mnntentiunal 
on  the  part  of  the  French  ministry,  and  that 
tlie  government  would  not  be  justified  in  re- 
sorting to  the  forcible  reprisals  recommended 
by  the  preadent.  .It  was  unanimously  re- 
solved by  congress  that  any  legislation  at  this 
time  with  respect  to  our  relations  with  France 
was  inex[)edient;  and  thus  the  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  country  continued  uninter- 
rupted. In  June,  1836,  Mr.  Clay,  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  rejiorted  in  fa- 
vor of  recognizing  Oie. independence  of  Tcsas, 
whenever  satisfactory  evidence  should  be  re- 
ceived that  slie  had  a  civil  government  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  proposition,  somewhat 
modified,  passed  both  houses  without  opposi- 
tion. In  the  autiimn  of  that  year  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  American  colonization 
aonicty,  in  place  of  President  Madison,  re- 
cently deceased.  During  the  winter  following 
he  was  reelected  to  the  senate,  receiving  Y6 
votes  to  54  for  James  Guthrie,  the  adminis- 
tration candidate.  When  the  financial  strin- 
gency caused  by  the  great  commercial  revul- 
sion of  18S7  demanded  congreswonal  lepsla- 
tion,  Mr.  Clay  led  the  opposition  in  the  senate 
to  the  administration  project  of  an  independent 
treasury,  and  indicated  hia  preference  for  a 
modified  national  hank.  In  February,  1839, 
he  delivered  a  carefully  prepared  speech  on 
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tte  sabject  of  slavery,  taking  decided  ground 
against  the  idea  of  immediate  abolition  aa  via- 
fonary  and  impractioable.  In  December  of 
that  year  the  opposition,  or  whig  party,  held  a 
national  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for 
president  and  vice  president,  when  the  names 
of  Mr.  Olaj,  Gen.  Harrison,  and  Gen.  Scott 
were  snbmitted.  A  decided  plurality  of  the 
delegates  were  in  favor  of  Mj,  Clay's  nomina- 
tion, but  no  one  got  a  m^ority  nntil,  after 
three  days'  balloting,  Gen.  Harrison  received 
the  nomination,  and  after  an  animated  oanvasa 
was  elected  by  a  great  m^ority  over  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  Mnch  feeling  was  evinced  by  the  more 
ardent  friends  of  Mr.  Olay,  not  only  in  the  con- 
vention but  throughout  the  countiy;  but  he 
promptly  signified  his  acquiescence  in  the 
choice.  He  remained  in  the  senate,  and  was 
recognized  in  congress  aa  the  leader  of  the 
now  dominant  party  there.  Under  his  gui- 
dance the  two  houses  rapidly  matured  and 
passed  bills  repealing  the  independent  treasury 
system,  inoorpurating  instead  a  now  linnk  of 
the  United  States,  distributing  prospectively 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
states,  and  enacIJi^  a  national  bankrupt  law. 
Presideut  Harrison  died  a  month  after  bis 
inauguration,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  vice 
prewdent,  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  who  vetoed 
the  second  of  these  measures,  but  indicated 
to  his  friends  the  outlines  of  a  bank  which 
would  meet  his  approval.  Such  a  bank  was 
immediately  chartered,  bnt  this  was  in  turn 
vetoed,  liis  second  veto  caused  an  imme- 
diate and  irreparable  breach  between  Presi- 
dent Tyier  with  his  supporters  and  the  great 
body  of  the  whigs  who  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Clay.  The  members  of  Tyler's  cabinet,  Mr. 
Welister  excepted,  resigned  their  posts.  The 
chasm  between  the  "Tyler  men"  and  the 
"Clay  whigs"  grew  daily  wider  and  deeper, 
and  the  consequent  reversion  of  power  to  the 
party  sojately  overwhehned  at  the  polls  was 
inevitable. — In  March,  1842,  Mr.  Clay  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  with  the  intention  of 
retiring  from  public  life ;  but  in  May,  1844,  he 
was  nominated  with  great  nnanimity  for  the 
presidency  hj  the  whig  national  convention. 
On  the  leading  issue  of  the  campaign,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  Mr.  Olay  declared  that  he 
did  not  object  to  annexation  per  »e,  nor  yet  on 
account  of  slavery,  but  was  opposed  to  any  ab- 
sorption of  Texas  while  she  should  remain  at 
war  with  Meaico,  and  her  soil  should  continue 
to  be  claimed  by  that  nation  aa  a  part  of  her 
territory.  These  sentiments  were  shared  by 
a  very  lai^  portion  of  the  American  people ; 
hut  Mr.  Polk,  who  was  the  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  and  an  avowed  annex- 
ationist, was  elected,  receiving  170  electoral 
votes  to  105  for  Mr,  Clay.  Mr.  Clay's  name 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  before  the  whig 
national  convention  which  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia, June  7, 1848,  but  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor 
finally  received  the  nomination.  During  the 
year  1849,  the  people  of  Kentucky  having  re- 
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solved  to  remodel  their  state  constitution,  Mr. 
Clay  urged  them  to  embody  therein  the  prin- 
ciple of  gradual  emancipation;  but  they  over- 
rded  this  suggestion  by  a  very  decided  vote, 
as  they  had  done  half  a  century  before. — Mr. 
Olay  was  once  more  chosen  in  December, 
1848,  to  the  United  States  senate,  for  a  full 
term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  en- 
suing, and  took  his  seat  Deo.  3,  1849,  43  years 
after  his  first  appearance  in  that  body.  On 
Jan.  39,  1850,  lie  submitted  to  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  "an  amicable  arrangement  of 
all  questions  in  controversy  between  tJie  free 
and  the  slave  states  growing  out  oEthe  subject 
of  slavery."  The  resolutions,  while  maintain- 
ing the  non-existence  by  law  of  slavery  in  the 
territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  declared  that  in  establishing  territorial 
governments  in  such  territory  congress  should 
impose  no  restriction  or  condition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  They  further  wovided  for 
the  admission  of  Oalifqmia  to  the  TTnion,  with- 
out any  restriction  by  congress  as  to  slavery; 
opposed  the  abofition.of  slavery  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  declared  that  cougress  had  no 
power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  trade  in  slaves 
between  the  several  slavebolding  states,  and 
that  more  etfeotua!  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  rendition  of  fuptivo  slaves.  The  memo- 
rable discusaon  upon  these  questions  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  of  bills  admitting  California  to  the 
Union,  oi^anizing  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah  without  restriction  as  to  slavery,  and 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Clay's  last  efforts  in  the  senate 
were  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  tarifi"  of 
1846,  with  a  view  to  additional  protection,  and 
of  appropriations  for  internal  improvements. 
During  the  session  of  18Bl-'2,  owing  to  feeble 
health,  he  was  in  his  seat  but  a  few  days.  He 
was  visited  in  his  room  by  Louis  Kossuth,  to 
whom  ho  expressed  sympathy  for  the  struj^les 
and  sufferings  of  Hungary,  but  aversion  to  any 
intervention  by  the  United  States  government 
in  the  sanguinary  strifes  of  Europe.  This  was 
his  last  formal  avowal  of  his  sentiments  on 
any  public  question.  He  continued  to  sink 
gradually  till  June  29,  1852,  when  he  died. 
Congress  assembled  the  same  day,  and  each 
house  immediately  adjourned,  after  listening 
to  an  annotmcement  of  his  death.  The  next 
day  the  event  was  the  subject  of  orations  by 
the  leading  members  of  both  houses. — The 
bank  question  is  often  cited  as  the  only  im- 
portant topic  on  which  Mr.  Clay's  early  im- 
pressions with  regard  to  a  true  national  policy 
were  essentially  changed.  It  should  be  noted 
that  he,  though  among  the  earliest,  most  ve- 
hement, and  persistent  advocates  of  the  war 
of  1812,  was  never  during  his  40  years  of  sub- 
sequent pnblic  service  the  adviser  of  any  war 
whatever,  but  earnestly  reastad  every  incite- 
ment to  hostilities,  and  counselled  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.     "  As  a  leader  in  a  dehbera- 
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tive  body,"  said  a  political  opponent  in  the 
senate,  "Mr.  Clay  liad  no  (M^ual  in  America. 
In  him,  intellect,  person,  reason,  eloquence, 
and  conrage  united  to  form  3  character  fit  to 
command.  He  flred  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
and  controlled  by  hia  amazing  will,  individnaJa 
and  masses." — Mr.  Glaj  married  in  1799  Ln- 
cretia  Hart,  who  died  April  6,  1864,  at  the 
age  of  83  years.  To  them  wore  bom  sis 
daughters,  of  whom  the  last  died  in  1886,  and 
five  sons.  Of  the  latter,  Hbhey,  bom  in  1811, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb. 
28,  184'i'.  Jambs  B.,  bom  in  181T,  was  a  rep- 
resentativein  congress  in  1857-9  from  the  dis- 
trict formerly  represented  by  his  fether,  and 
died  in  Montreal,  Jan.  26,  1864.  Thomas 
IliKT,  bom  in  1803,  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  minister  to  Nicaragua,  and  after- 
ward to  Honduras ;  he  died  at  Leaington^  Ky., 
March  18,  1871.— The  speeches  and  writings 
of  Mr.  Oiay  have  been  published  in  several  col- 
lections, but  the  most  complete  edition  with  a 
biography  is  by  the  Eev.  Calvin  Colton  {6  vols., 
New  York,  1857;  i-eviseded.,  1864). 
-  CUTBORNE,  WUIIam,  one  of  the  settlers  of 
Virpnia,  and  a  member  of  the  council  and 
secretary  of  that  colony.  In  1627  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  gave  liim  authority  to  dis- 
cover the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  or  any 
Sart  of  Virginia  lying  between  lat.  84°  and  41° 
'.  In  1631  Charles  I.  granted  him  a  license 
to  make  discoveries  and  trade.  He  established 
a  trading  post  on  Kent  island  in  Chesapeake 
bay,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  capital 
of  Maryland,  Annapolis.  A  dispute  soon  ari- 
sing between  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprie- 
tary, and  Virginia,  the  privy  council  left  the 
parties  to  the  course  of  law.  Oiayborae  con- 
tinued to  claim  Kent  island  and  to  repudiate 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  infant  Maryland ;  and  at 
length  Lord  Baltimore  gave  orders  for  his 
rest.  An  engagement  took  place,  April  za, 
1685,  between  a  small  armed  vessel  cruising 
under  the  auspices  of  Clay  borne  and  two 
vessels  sent  out  by  the  Marjlaaders.  One  of 
the  Marylanders  being  killed,  Ciayborne,  al- 
thongh  not  arrested,  was  indicted  and  found 
guilty  of  murder,  piracy,  and  sedition — con- 
structive crimes  inferred  from  his  determined 
opposition  and  obstinate  insubordination.  He 
took  refuge  in  the  more  settled  part  of  Vir- 
^nia,  and  his  estate  on  Sent  island  was  seized 
by  the  Maryland  antjiorities  as  forfeited.  Sir 
John  Harvey,  governor  of  Virginia,  refusing  to 
surrender  Claybome  to  the  Maryland  oommia- 
rioners,  he  went  over  to  England,  accompanied 
by  witnesses,  to  have  the  matter  investigated. 
He  presented  to  Charles  I.  a  petition  setting 
fori^h  his  grievances;  and  in  1688  the  king  se- 
verely reprimanded  Lord  Baltimore  for  hav- 
ing, in  violation  of  his  royal  commands,  ousted 
Claybome  from  his  rightful  possessions  in 
Kent  island  and  slain  several  persons  inhabit- 
ing there.  Nevertheless,  in  the  ensuing  year 
the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations,  with 
Archbishop  Laud  at  their  head,  made  a  deci- 
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sion  absolutely  in  favor  of  Lord  Baltimore.  In 
1645  Claybome  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  reso- 
lute insurgents  expelled  Leonard  Oaivert,  depu- 
ty governor,  and  seized  the  reins  of  his  di- 
minuttve  government.  In  the  following  year 
Oaivert,  who  in  his  turn  had  fled  to  Virginia, 
was  reinstated,  yet  Claybome  escaped  with 
impunity.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  by  the 
English  council  of  state  one  of  the  comiuis- 
sioners  for  the  reduction  of  Vir^nia  to  obe- 
dience to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  and 
he  subsequently  took  part  in  reducing  Mary- 
land also.  Shortly  after  Olayborne  was  made 
secretary  of  state  of  Virginia,  and  held  that 
office  until  after  the  restdration,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Ludwell.  During  Ba- 
con's rebellion  he  was  a  member  of  the  court 
martial  that  sat  upon  the  trial  of  the  rebel 
prisoners.  He  lived  in  the  county  of  New 
Kent,  and  it  is  pi'obable  that  he  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age.  As  an  explorer  he  was  ad- 
venturous and  indefatigable ;  and  he  was  fear- 
less, energetic,  and  indomitable  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  Vir^nia.  His  descendants  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  several  of  them  have 
been  distinguished  men.  The  name  is  now 
spelt  Olfdborae. 

CLilS,  Paid  iean,  a  Belgian  painter,  bom  in 
Bruges  in  1819.  He  studied  with  Gudin  in 
Paris,  and  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  ma- 
rine painting.  His  chief  works  comprise  "  The 
Catarina,  Portuguese  sebec,  disabled,  in  sight 
of  a  French  fleet,"  "The  Entrance  of  Queen 
Victoria  into  the  Port  of  Ostend,"  "  The  Coast 


CLATTON.  I.  A  W.  central  county  of  Geor- 
gia, bounded  S.  W.  by  Mint  river;  area,  about 
150  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18T0,  6,477,  of  whom 
1,743  were  colored.  The  surface  is  diverMfied, 
and  in  parts  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Macon  and  "Western  railroad;  the  At- 
lanta and  West  Point  railroad  touches  the  N. 
W.  comer.  Tlie  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  13j814  bushels  of  wheat,  64,319  of  Indian 
com,  8,714  of  oats,  8,924  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  1,321  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  293 
horses,  683  milch  cows,  1,073  other  cattle,  and 
3,699  swine.  Capital,  Jonesborough.  IL  A 
N.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Wisconsin, 
hoimded  E.  by  the  Missi^ippi  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  Turkey  river;  area,  about  .760  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  27,771.  There  are  lead 
minea  in  the  southeast ;  the  woodlands  are  ex- 
tensive, and  water  power  is  abundant.  Fertile 
prairies  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  surface. 
The  McGregor  and  Missouri  River  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  1,073,219  bushels  of  wheat,  940,784 
of  Indian  corn,  623,459  of  oat«,  57,254  of  bar- 
ley, 135,794  of  potatoes,  31,290  tons  of  hay, 
716,298  lbs.  of  butter,  and  88,491  of  wool. 
There  were  8,988  horses,  8,761  milch  cows, 
11,346  other  cattle,  11,891  sheep,  and  29,186 
swine ;  10  floni-  mills,  10  saw  mills,  11  carriage 
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factories,  4  of  machinery,  II  of  saddlerj,  3  of 
cigars,  aJid  6  breweries.    Capital,  Elltader. 

CLIITON,  a  village  and  township  of  Jeffer- 
son -CO.,  New  York,  and  a  port  in  the  collec- 
tion district  of  Oapo  Vincent;  pop.  of  the 
township  in  1870,  4,082 ;  of  the  village,  1.020. 
It  is  at  the  tenninns  of  the  Utica  and  Black 
Eiver  railroad,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ohau- 
niont  rivers,  and  has  a  landing  for  veasolB  ply- 
ing on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

CUYTOIT,  J«liD,  an  American  botanist,  born 
at  Fulham,  England,  about  1090,  died  in  Vir- 
ginia, Dec.  15,  ITTS.  When  about  20  years  old 
he  emigrated  to  Virginia,  of  which  province  his 
father  had  been  appointed  attorney  general. 
He  waa  educated  as  a  physician,  and  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  botanical  researches,  ad- 
dreaaing  papers  on  the  natural  history  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  royal  society  of  London,  which 
were  published  in  the  "  Philoaophieal  Transac- 
tions." He  also  forwarded  dried  spedmens  of 
the  flora  of  Virginia  to  Gronovius,  who  in  con.- 
junetion  with  Linnsens  published  an  account 
of  a  portion  of  them  [Flora  Virginica,  parts 
i.  and  ii.,  Leyden,  1739-'43).  The  reinajnder 
were  described  in  a  third  part  by  the  son  of 
Gronoviua.  Gronovius  gave  the  name  Glayto- 
nia  to  a  genus  of  purslanes. 

CUTION,  Jolu  niddletw,  an  American  stiitcs- 
man,  bom  in  Sussex  co.,  Delaware,  July  24, 
1796,  died  at  Dover,  Nov.  9,  ISBfi.  He  grad- 
uated at  Tale  college  in  1815,  and  soon  after 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  state, 
where  he  rapidly  gained  distinction.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislatnre  in  1824,  and 
subaeqnontly  became  secretary  of  state.  In 
1839  he  waa  elected  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, and  two  years  afterward  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
Delaware.  He  waa  reelected  to  the  senate  as 
a  whig  in  1835,  but  resigned  his  scat  in  1837  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  Del- 
aware, which  oiSce  he  held  for  three  years, 
ile  again  served  as  United  States  senator  from 
1845  to  1649,  when  he  became  secretary  of 
state  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Taylorj  and 
held  that  post  until  the  death  of  the  president 
in  Jnly,  1850,  when  he  waa  succeeded  by  Dan- 
iel Webster.  Mr.  Clayton  was  again  elected 
to  the  senate  in  1851,  and  continued  a  senator 
until  his  death.  In  the  senate  he  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  speech  during  the  fa- 
mous debate  on  Foote's  resolution,  which, 
tlio  ugh  relating  merely  to  the  survey  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  brought  into  discussion  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  uulhScation.  He  also  made  an  impres- 
sive argument  in  favor  of  paying  the  claims 
for  French  spoliations.  One  of  his  most  re- 
markable speeches  was  delivered  in  1855 
against  the  message  of  President  Pierce  veto- 
ing the  act  ceding  public  lands  for  an  insane 
asylum.  While  secretary  of  state,  he  negotia- 
ted in  1850  the  celebrated  treaty  with  England, 
known  as  the  Olayton-Bulwer  treaty,  guaran- 
teeing the  neutrality  of  and  encouragement 
to  lines  of  interooeanic  communication  across 
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Nicaragua  or  elsewhere.  In  1851  bo  zealously 
defended  that  treaty  in  the  senate,  and  vindi- 
cated Taylor's  administration,  and  his  own 
character  as  3  statesman. 

CLIZOHEVX  (now  Eelismaii),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy  (Dodecapolis), 
in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  bay  of  Smyrna.  It  was 
originally  built  on  t)ie  isthmus  oonneoting  the 
Ionian  peninsula  with  tho  mainland,  20  m.  H. 
W.  of  Smyrna,  but  8ubsec[uently  transplanted 
from  fear  of  the  Persians  to  an  island  of  the 
bay,  which  Alexander  the  Great  afterward 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  pier,  remiuns 
of  which  are  stiil  visible.  Cla^omen^  was 
founded  fay  the  Oolopbouiana,  bnt  its  inhabi- 
tants were  not  esclusivoly  lonians.  Daring  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  belonged  to  t!ie  Athe- 
nian league,  revolted,  and  returned  to  its  allo- 
wance. No  remains  of  the  ancient  city  esist, 
the  very  atones  having  been  carried  away  to 
Smyrna  and  elsewhere.  Near  it  is  the  modern 
village  of  Vnrla,  where  there  is  an  American 
missionary  school.    Anaxagoraswas  born  here. 

CLEAirraES,  3  Greek  Stoic  philosopher,  born 
at  Assus  in  Asia  Minor  about  800  B.  0.,  died  in 
Athens  abont  220.  He  followed  the  profession 
of  an  athlete,  till,  fleeing  trom  a  civil  commo- 
tion, he  arrived  in  Athens.  Here  he  supported 
himself  as  a  water-carrier  for  gardens,  and  be- 
gan to  study  philosophy,  working  by  night, 
and  applying  himself  to  the  lessons  of  Orates 
and  Zeno  by  day.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  lat- 
ter for  19  years,  and  suooeeded  Mm  as  the  head 
of  the  Stoic  school  He  was  so  slow  of  concep- 
tion that  he  was  named  "  the  ass,"  so  laborious 
that  he  was  styled  the  second  Hercules,  and  he 
lived  so  austerely  from  his  secret  nocturnal  la- 
bors that  theareopagus  summoned  him  to  give 
an  account  of  his  mode  of  life,  and  then 
voted  him  a  present  of  10  min^,  which  Zeno, 
however,  forbade  him  to  receive.  The  Athe- 
nians held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  but 
for  his  interposition  would  have  banished  a 
comic  poet  who  ridiculed  bim  on  the  stage. 
He  died  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  an  ul- 
cer threatened  to  be  fatal  to  him.  Ho  wrote 
many  philosophical  works,  only  fragments  of 
which  remain.  A  hymn  to  Jupiter  by  him  has 
been  preserved  by  Stobteus,  in  which  he  recog- 
nizes one  supreme  God,  omnipotent  and  eter- 
nalj  who  governs  nature  by  an  immutable  law. 
It  IS  contained  with  a  Latin  version  in  Cud- 
worth's  "Intellectual  System."  An  English 
translation  is  found  in  F.  W.  Newman's  work 
entitled  "The  Soul." 

CLEARCHCS,  a  Lacedemonian  general,  dis- 
tin^ished  in  the  last  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  and  at  its  close  sent  to  Thrace  to 
protect  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians.  Ee- 
called  by  the  ephors,  he  rei\is6d  to  obey,  and 
was  sentenced  to  death.  He  then  went  over 
to  Cyrus  the  Younger,  governor  of  Lydia  and 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  followed 
him  (401  B.  0.)  as  commander  of  13,000  enlist- 
ed Greek  mercenaries,  on  his  expedition  against 
his  brother  Artaserses  11.    None  of  his  fol- 
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lowers  knew  the  secret  aim  of  their  long 
marohes  from  proyiiice  to  province  until  they 
reached  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  and  the  sTtill 
of  Cleftrohna  in  leading  them  was  as  admirable 
aa  his  valor.  At  the  hattle  of  Onnaxa  Clear- 
chns  commanded  tlie  right  wing  of  the  Glrecian 
army ;  and  after  the  death  of  CjtUB,  when  the 
Greeks  retreated  fighting,  he  was  tacitly  rec- 
ognized aa  their  commander-in-chief.  He  and 
hia'chiefoffleers  having  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  commander,  to 
come  to  a  friendly  conference  ia  his  camp, 
they  were  seized,  sent  to  the  court  of  Artas- 
erses,  and  put  to  death.  Left  without  comman- 
ders and  in  despair,  the  Greeks  were  saved  by 
Xenophon,  who  admirably  led  their  retreat,  no 
less  admirably  described  in  his  Anabasis. 

GLEIK  CREiX,  a  N".  central  county  of  Col- 
orado; area,  about  850  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,596.  The  Buriiuie  is  mountainous,  the  Medi- 
cine Bow  range  crossing  the  county  near  the 
centre.  It  is  watered  by  South  Clear  creek 
and  its  tributaries.  In  the  valleys  of  these 
streams  the  soil  ia  good.  Wat^r  power  is  plen- 
tiful. It  is  the  principal  silver-producing  coun- 
ty of  Colorado;  gold  is  also  foond,  gulch  and 
Elacer  diggings  being  worked  to  some  extent. 
1  1870  tie  gold  and  silver  ore  shipped  from 
the  ooimty  amounted  to  $415,066  08.  Capital, 
Georgetown, 

CLEUtFlELD,  a  W.  central  county  of  Penn- 
sylvania, situated  mostly  on  the  W.  declivity 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  area,  about  1,150 
sq.  m.  ■  pop.  in  1870,  36,741.  The  W.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  river  bisects  it,  and  near 
the  niiddle  of  the  county  receives  the  waters 
of  Clearfield  creek.  Mushannon  creek  runs 
along  the  S.  E.  boundary.  The  soil  near  the 
large  streams  is  fertile,  and  on  the  uplands  are 
good  pastures  and  some  arable  tracts.  The 
eastern  part  is  much  cut  np  by  deep  ravines, 
and  is  ^nerally  too  rugged  for  cultivation. 
Anthracite  coal  and  iron  abonnd.  The  forests 
furnish  large  quantities  of  pine,  oak,  poplar, 
and  cherry,  which  are  conveyed  down  the 
rivers  by  means  of  rafts.  The  Clearfield  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  railroad  ter- 
minates at  tlie  county  seat.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  68,724  bushels  of  wheat, 
53,117  of  rye,  245,269  of  Indian  com,  375,053 
of  oats,  43,426  of  buckwheat,  62,059  of  po- 
tatoes, 19,938  tons  of  hay,  451,943  Jbs.  of 
hntter,  and  57,073  of  wool.  There  were  4,497 
horses,  5,677  milch  cows,  6,454  other  cattle, 
18,408  sheep,  and  8,626  swine;  44  aaw  mills, 
6  flonr  mills,  6  tanneries,  6  manufactories  of 
iron  castings,  and  6  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware.    Capital,  Clearfield. 

CLElBUre  HOCSF..  See  Bank,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
282. 

CU!AVELAND,  a  8.  W.  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  South  Carolina,  intersected 
by  the  First  Broad  river;  area,  about  660  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 13,696,  of  whom  2,068  were 
colored.  The  soil  is  generally  good ;  the  aur- 
fiice  is  uneven,  and  marked  by  several  consid- 
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erable  elevations,  the  principol  of  which  ia 
King's  mountain,  near  the  8.  E.  border.  Gold 
is  found.  The  western  division  of  the  Wil- 
mington, Charlotte,  and  Rutherford  railroad  is 
completed  to  the  county  seat.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  18T0  were  43,666  bushels  of  wheat, 
386,252  of  Indian  com,  67,794  of  oats,  87,882 
of  sweet  potatoes,  106,269  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
530  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,301  horses, 
1,002  mules  and  aases,  2,677  milch  cows,  4,119 
other  cattle,  8,036  sheep,  and  10,603  swine. 
Capital,  Shelby. 

CLGAVELjUID,  Puker,  an  American  mineral- 
ogist, bom  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1780, 
died  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Oct.  15,  1858.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1799,  and  then 
passed  three  years  in  teaching  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  and  York,  Me.,  being  in  the  latter  place 
also  postmaster  and  clerk  of  the  courts.  He 
was  a  tutor  in  Harvard  college  from  1803  to 
1805,  when  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and  lecturer  on 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  in  Bowdoin  college, 
an  office  which  with  some  modifications  he  re- 
tained tUl  his  death.  Thus  connected  with 
this  institution  from  its  in&no7,  he  instructed 
every  class  that  graduated  from  it  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  by  his  labors  in  science 
and  his  enthusiasm  in  teaching  he  contributed 
largely  to  its  growth  and  eminence.  He  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  mineralogy,  and 
traversed  the  surrounding  country  as  far  as 
the  White  mountains  in  prosecution  of  his  re- 
searches, forming  a  very  valuable  cabinet.  He 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  journal  of 
the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
'  '  1816  published  his  "Mineralogy  and 
f,"  a  work  which  earned  for  him  the 
of  father  of  American  mineralogy,  and 
did  much  to  associate  this  country  with  the 
scientific  labors  of  older  nations.  It  was 
upon  the  general  system  of  Brongniart  and 
Hany,  and  was  chiefly  distii^^shed  by  the 
minute  aecura«y  of  its  descriptions,  and  by  the 
orifpnal  information  which  it  gave  of  the  new 
localities  of  minerals.  The  correspondence  of 
Prof.  Cleaveland  was  now  solicited  by  the 
most  eminent  sdenliflc  men,  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Cuvier,  Brongniart, 
and  Hafiy,  and  he  received  diplomas  of  member- 
ship from  rixteen  of  the  principal  BteraiT  and 
Bcientiflo  societies  in  Europe.  Professorships 
were  also  tendered  to  him  at  different  times  by 
Harvard,  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and  other  col- 
leges in  the  Fnit»d  States.  A  second  and 
much  enlarged  edition  of  his  "Mineralogy" 
appeared  in  18S3,  and  a  third  in  1856.  In 
1839  the  presidency  of  the  college  was  offered 
to  him,,  which  he  declined ;  and  from  that 
time  his  efforts  were  chiefly  as  teacher  and 
lecturer  before  the  classes  of  the  college  and 
of  the  medical  schcwl  connected  with  it.  His 
genial  enthusiasm  in  scientific  pursuits,  his 
clearness  of  perception,  and  severe  official 
fidelity  obtained  for  him  remarkable  success 
and  popularity  as  an  instructor.    During  the 
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53  years  of  his  counection  with  Bowdom  ool 
lege  he  tailed  on  his  own  acconnt  of  attending 
only  three  recitations  or  lectures.  During  this 
period  he  kept  a  meteorological  journal,  noting 
the  weather  at  three  different  hours  everyday 

CLEBUBNE,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Alabama,  bnr 
dering  on  Georgia,  watered  by  the  Tallapoo'ia 
river ;  area,  ahont  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  lt>70, 
8,017,  of  whom  576  were  colored.  It  has  been 
recently  formed  tram,  portions  of  Calhoan, 
Randolph,  and  Talladega  counties.  The  snr- 
face  is  Dneven.  Various  minerals,  including 
gold,  lead,  and  iron,  are  found.  The  Selma, 
Eome,  and  Dalton  railroad  passes  through  the 
N.  W.  comer.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  36,739  bushels  of  wheat,  186,768  of  In- 
dian corn,  19,853  of  oats,  15,679  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 878  halee  of  cotton,  83,865  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  10,997  of  tobacco.  There  were  960  horses, 
524  mules  and  assea,  ],B78  miloh  cows,  3,666 
other  cattle,  3,871  sheep,  and  10,659  swine. 
Capital,  Edwardsville. 

CLEO',  Jin  Tan,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at 
Venloo  in  1646,  died  in  Ghent  in  I7l6.  His 
works  are  to  bo  found  in  many  ohurohes  of 
Piandera  aud  Brabant.  In  Ghent,  where  they 
are  very  numerous,  there  is  a  fine  picture  by 
liim  in  the  convent  of  the  Black  Nuns,  repre- 
senting a  sister  of  the  order  sncooriug  persons 
stricken  with  the  plague. 

CLEGF,  or  Cleve,  Jimst  «ra,  a  Flemish  paint- 
er, bom  in  Antwerp  about  1485,  died  about 
1530.  His  conceit  and  eccentricities  bordered 
on  insanity,  and  he  went  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Fool."  In  fact  he  became  insane  before  he 
died.  He  was  nevertheless  an  artiit  of  merit, 
and  left  some  flne  pictures  in  Flanders  and 
Holland,  among  whi(^  oneat  Amsterdam,  rep- 
reaentii^  Bacchus  with  gray  hair  and  a 
yonthful  face,  is  worthy  of  note. 

CLEHITIS  (Gr.  lO^fia,  tendril),  a  genua  of 
mostly  climbing  and  hignly  ornamented  shrubs, 
belonging  tp  the  natural  order  ra-aanculaeem. 
It  IS  generioaUy  distinguished  by  having  four 
valvato  colored  sepals,  no  petals,  opposite 
leaves,  and  carpels  bearing  the  styles  as  long 
feathery  tails.  It  embraces  more  than  50 
species,  distributed  eastward  from  Mexico  to 
Japan,  9  of  them  beii^  natives  of  North 
America.  The  flower  is  often  odoriferous, 
and  its  color  is  white,  yellow,  violet,  purple, 
or  blue.  The  C.  mtaffia  (Linn.),  often  called 
the  traveller's  joy,  is  a  native  of  England,  and 
is  common  throughout  England  and  Fiance 
covering  hedges  and  old  walls  with  its  amph 
ptanate  leaves,  and  its  panicles  of  white  fragrant 
blossoms.  Its  leaves  contain  an  acrid  inice 
which  irritates  the  skin,  and  were  uned  by 
beggars  in  the  middle  ages  to  produce  artihcial 
and  easily  curable  ulcers.  The  0.  flommiiln, 
the  most  8wee^8cented  of  tlio  species,  resem 
bles  the  preceding,  but  has  smaller  leaves  and 
flowers,  aud  is  indigenous  and  most  abundant 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  0.  cwrhosa  is 
elegant  evergreen,  with  large  greenish-white 
flowers,  and  is  abundant  In  Spain  and  on  the 


Atla.1  mountains  in  Africa.    The  0  vtti'-fUa, 

blue  clemitis,  is  espetidlly  esteemed  tor 

terming    trellises   in    gardens    and   is   di-.tin 

guished  bj   it<i  heautitiil  purplish    lull  shaped 


blossoms  banging  gracefiilly  upon  solitary  pe- 
duncles. The  genus  at/ragene  of  Linntens,  em- 
bracing one  American  and  several  Siberian 
and  Alpine  plants,  is  by  most  authors  made  a 
species  of  clematis.  Among  the  Amerioaa 
species  are  the  G.  Virgvniana,  or  vir^'s 
bower,  having  leaves  with  three  ovate  acnte 
leaflets,  numerous  white  flowers  in  panioled 
clusters  on  aaillary  peduncles,  climbing  upon 
shrubs  along  river  banks,  and  common  through- 
out the  United  States ;  the  r  liorni  or  leitli- 
er  flower,  with  a  M.rj  glibrous,  bell  -.Inped, 


purplish  calyx,  with  fruit  bearing  very  plumose 
tdls,  and  found  in  rich  soil  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states ;  and  the  G.  oehrol^'uca,  with 
simple  and  entire  leaves,  silky  beneath,  bear- 
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ing  angle  large  nodding  flowers,  yellowiBh 
within,  with  erect  stem,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  and  fonnd  rarely  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia.  All  the  species  of  clema- 
tis grow  and  blossom  freely  in  any  light  soil, 
and  they  are  widely  esteemed  in  gardens  for 
trellis-work,  and  for  trdning  against  a  wall. 
They  may  be  readily  propagated  by  layers, 
young  cuttings,  or  seeds. 

CLEHEIfS,  Sannel  UngbonLc  (Maks  Twaik), 
ax  American  humorist,  bom  at  ^Florida,  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Missouri,  Nov.  30, 1885.  He  attended 
fl  common  school  until  13  years  of  age,  when 
he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing  ofBce 
of  the  "  Courier  "  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  after- 
ward worked  at  his  trade  in  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  In  1855  he 
went  to  New  Orleans,  intending  to  take  pas- 
sage for  Para,  to  explore  the  Aiiaaon,  and  to 
engage  in  the  cacao  trade;  but  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  ship  from  New  Orleans  to  Para 
prevented  the  fulfilment  of  bis  plan.  On  hia 
way  down  the  Mississippi  he  had  made  friends 
with  the  pilots,  and  learned  to  steer  the  boat, 
and  for  the  consideration  of  $600  they  engaged 
to  make  him  a  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
pilot.  He  went  up  and  down  the  river  steer- 
ing and  studying  the  1,275  miles  of  the  route, 
and  after  a  time  received  bis  license,  and  se- 
cured a  sitoation  as  a  pilot  at  $250  a  montli. 
In  1861  hia  brother  was  appointed  seoretary  of 
the  territory  of  Nevada,  and  Samuel  accom- 
panied him  as  his  private  secretary.  He 
■worked  in  the  mines  for  about  a  year,  and 
says  in  his  "  Roughing  It "  that  he  was  really 
worth  a  million  doDars  for  iust  10  days,  and 
lost  it  through  his  own  heedlessness.  He  then 
shovelled  quartz  in  a  silver  mill  for  $10 
week,  for  one  week  only.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  written  occasional  letters  to  the  Vir- 
ginia City  "Enterprise,"  and  in  the  winter  of 
1863  he  became  city  editor  of  that  .ioornal, 
and  held  the  position  for  three  years.  Part  of 
the  time  he  reported  legislative  proceedings 
from  Carson,  summing  up  results  in  weekly 
letters  to  the  "  Enterprise,"  which  he  signed 
"MarkTwaiu."  Tlie  name  was  a  reminiscence 
of  his  steamboat  days  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
it  is  tlje  leadmon'a  term  to  signify  a  depth  of 
two  fathoms  of  water.  From  Virginia  City  he 
went  to  San  Francisco,  and  for  five  months 
was  a  reporter  for  the  "  Morning  Call "  news- 
paper. He  then  went  to  Calaveras  county, 
and  worked  in  the  surface  gold  dig^ngs  for 
three  months  without  result.  Eetnming  to 
San  Francisco,  he  sopported  himself  by  news- 
paper work  for  several  months.  In  1866  he 
went  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  remaining  sia 
months,  and  coming  back  with  a  high  reputa- 
tion, which  he  turned  to  account  as  a  lecturer 
in  San  Francisco  and  through  California  and 
Nevada.  He  then  went  to  the  east  and  pub- 
fished  "The  Jumping  Frog  and  other  Sketch, 
es"  (New  York,  186V),  which  was  republished 
in  London.  In  the  same  year  he  embarked 
with  a  large  party  of  travellers  in  the  steamer 
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Quaker  City  on  a  jileasnrc  excursion  up  the 
Mediterranean  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
"lis  excursion  be  gave  a  humorous  account 
The  Innocents  Abroad"  (Svo,  Hartford, 
),  of  which  125,000  copies  were  sold  in 
three  years.  He  was  for  some  tune  editor  of 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Buffalo,  but  afterward  re- 
sumed lecturing,  and  visited  England  in  1872 
and  1873.  His  residence  is  at  Hartford.  In 
1872  he  published  "Konghing  It"  (Svo,  Hart- 
ford), which  reached  a  sale  of  91,000  copies  in 
nine  months.  A  London  pubhsher  has  gath- 
ered all  his  sketohes,  many  of  which  have  not 
l>een  collected  in  America  (adding,  however, 
many  papers  not  written  by  Mark  Twain),  and 
'  as  issued  them  in  4  vols.     "  Roughing  It "  and 

The  Innocents  Abroad "  have  also  been  re- 
published in  London.  Editions  of  all  his  works, 
in  English  and  German,  are  now  (1873)  in 
course  of  pnMieation  in  Leipsic. 

CLEBENTt  the  name  of  fourteen  popes  and  of 
three  autipopes.  I.  St  (Hentnt,  or  tttmtnt  sf 
BoiM  (Clbmbbs  Eomabtjs),  one  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  born  about  A.  D.  30,  died  about  100. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Clement  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  as  one  of  his  fellow 
workers,  and  according  to  tradition  was  bap- 
tized by  St.  Peter,  and  elected  bishop  of  Eorae 
in  67,  or  by  some  accounts  in  91.  As  the  most 
probable  aopounts  place  bis  death  in  100,  he 
must  on  tills  suppoation  have  witnessed  the  per- 
secution of  Domitinn  (B5-'6).  His  niartyrdoin 
took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan;  hut 
nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
death.  The  Eoman  breviary,  in  harmony  with 
a  very  ancient  tradition,  states  that  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Euxine  while  esiled  on  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus.  In  the  Eomau  calendar 
hia  feast  occurs  on  Nov.  33.  His  two  epistiea 
are  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  apostolic 
fathers.  H.  Snl<^,  of  Sason  birth,  died  at  Pe- 
saro,  Oct  9,  10i7.  He  was  sucoesMvely  canon 
of  Halberstadt,  chaplain  to  the  arphbishop  of 
Bremen,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  chancellor  to  King 
Henry  III.,  and  in  1046  succeeded  Gregoiy  VI. 
He  crowned  Henry  emperor,  held  a  council  at 
Rome  for  the  extirpation  of  simony,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  of  poison.  (III.)  Gilbert, 
antipope,  a  native  of  Parma,  died  in  1100. 
Made  archbishop  of  Eavenna  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Henry  IV.,  he  was  elected  pope  in 
an  assembly  held  at  Brescia  in  1080,  and  while 
Gregory  VII.  was  closely  besieged  by  the  im- 
perial troops  in  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo. 
He  excommunicated  the  lawful  pope,  who  m 
his  turn  laid  him  under  his  ban,  and  never 
consented  to  absolve  him.  When  Gregory 
was  deUvered  by  Robert  Guiscard  and  bis 
Normans,  Clement  remaned  master  of  a  part 
of  Eome,  held  it  during  the  pontificate  of  Vic- 
tor III.,  and  was  expelled  under  Tlrban  II, 
After  some  brief  stay  at  Ravenna,  he  was  en- 
abled by  the  active  support  of  the  emperor  to 
reSnter  Rome,  whence  he  was  finally  driven 
under  Pascal  II.  He  died  miserably  after  20 
years  of  intrusion  into  the  papal  office.    IIL 
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FkOto  or  Poullnu  Stolapo,  of  Roman  birth,  died 
in  Haroh,  1191.  He  was  curdioal-priest  and 
bishop  of  Falestrina,  when  he  was  elected  pope 
at  Pisa,  Dee.  19,  1187.  He  made  his  solemn 
entrj  into  Rome  March  13,  1188,  after  having 
prooMmed  a  cmswle  agdnst  the  Saracens,  who 
had  jnst  recaptured  Jerusalem.  IV.  Gold*  FrI- 
todl  (Gui  FouLQUois,  ForLQTiKS,  or  Fouijiikt), 
of  a  knightly  family  of  St.  Gilles  in  Languedoc, 
died  at  Viterbo,  Nov.  29,  1268.  Suooessively 
a  soldier,  jnrisBonsult,  secretary  of  the  king 
of  France,  bishop  of  Puy,  archbishop  of  Nar- 
bomie,  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  papal  legate 
to  England,  and  pope,  he  maintained  through- 
out his  whole  career  a  nniform  character  of  sim- 
plicity, uprightness,  and  unselBshness.  Elect- 
ed at  Perupa,  Feb.  B,  1365,  he  tiesoi^ht  the 
cardinals  to  teconader  their  vote,  but  was 
compelled  to  assume  the  dnties  of  the  pontifi- 
cate. He  signed  the  pragniatio  aaiction  which 
ended  the  differences  between  the  Roman  and 
French  courts,  and  r^eoted  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar  proposed  by  Eoger  Bacon.  Hav- 
ing ratified  the  cession  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples to  Charles  of  Anjou,  made  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Urban  IV.,  he  has  been  accused  by  some 
historians  as  accessory  to  the  tragic  end  of 
Manfred  and  Oonradin,  the  heirs  of  the  Swar 
hian  dynasty.  He  was  a  decided  enemy  of 
everything  that  savored  of  nepotism ;  and 
among  the  letters  preserved  of  him  is  one  to 
his  nephew  Pierre  Gros,  which  is  a  raonnment 
of  the  pontiff's  austere  diHinterestedneas.  V. 
Bulrand  (iarclis  de  Oolb,  or  de  (Untb,  bom  st 
Uzesto  or  Villandreau,  near  Bordeans,  about 
1264,  died  at  Eoquemaure,  in  Languedoc,  April 
20,  1314.    The  fact  of  his  having  been  the  hrst 

Eope  who  resided  at  Avignon,  the  part  which 
e  took  in  the  suppression  of  the  templars,  and 
the  political  game  which  he  played  with  the 
sovereigns  of  Christendom,  have  caused  the 
most  contradictory  and  doubtful  accounts  to 
he  written  about  his  birth,  education,  election 
to  the  papal  office,  and  the  acts  of  his  pontifi- 
cate. Ordained  priest  at  Bordeaux,  he  was 
promoted  by  Boniface  VHI.  to  the  bishopric 
of  Oomminges  in  1395,  and  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Bordeaas  in  1299.  The  Roman  see  be- 
came vacant  July  6,  13IM,  and  after  a  stormy 
conclave  the  influence  of  the  Erench  king 
caused  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to  be  elect- 
ed at  Perugia,  June  6,  1305.  Whether  on 
account  of  the  distracted  state  of  Italy  and  the 
rebellions  disposition  of  the  Roman  people,  or 
because  his  protector  Philip  the  Fair  prevailed 
on  Mm  to  remain  within  or  near  his  dominions, 
Clement  V.  determined  to  &s  his  abode  at 
Avignon.  His  first  act  after  hia  enthroni; 
tion  was  to  absolve  the  king  from  the  exco 
mnnication  fulminated  against  him  by  Boni&ce 
Tin.,  and  to  create  ten  French  cardinals.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  pronounced  in  1311,  in  a 
council  assembled  at  Vienne,  the  charges  of 
heresy  brought  against  Bonifewe  to  be  without 
foundation.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the 
order  of  templars,  after  an  existence  of  194 
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years,  was  suppressed  by  a  solemn  bull.  The 
bull  of  suppression  was  enforced  with  great 
cruelty  by  Philip  the  F«r,  who  caused  the 
grand  master  and  other  dignitai-ies  of  the  order 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  seized  upon  all 
their  property  situated  within  his  dominions. 
Clement  received  at  Avignon  the  homage  of 
Robert  of  Naples,  and  henoefortii  protected 
this  prince  against  the  irapeiial  power.  Charles, 
a  nephew  of  Robert,  was  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Hungary.  He  ei- 
communicated  the  Venetians  for  having  oc- 
cupied Eerrara,  which  his  troops  reoccupied 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  He  favored,  as 
for  as  he  dared,  Henry  of  Luxemburg  in  op- 
position to  Chai'les  of  Valois,  the  brother  of 
the  French  king ;  had  Henry  crowned  em- 
peror at  Rome  by  a  commission  of  eardinais, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  compel  him  to  mate  peace 
with  the  king  of  Naples.  He  published  in 
1313  the  constitutions  called  Clementines,  which 
form  part  of  the  Oorpui  Juris  Canonioi.  YL 
Pierre  Soger,  born  of  a  noble  family  of  Limou- 
sin, died  at  Villeneuve  d' Avignon,  Dec.  6, 1852, 
A  Benedictine  monk  at  first,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Arras  and  chancellor  to  Philip  of 
Valois,  then  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  cardinal, 
and  finally  elected  pope  May  T,  1842.  He  had 
a  controversy  with  Edward  III.  of  England 
concerning  benefices,  rnied  that  the  jubilee 
should  be  celebrated  every  50  instead  of  every 
100  years,  and  persisted  in  residing  at  Avignon. 
Petrarch  and  Kienzi  were  in  vain  sent  to  him 
by  the  Romans  to  urge  him  to  return  to  his 
see.  Rienzi,  whom  tlie  pope  made  his  pro- 
thonotary,  went  back  to  Rome,  of  which  he 
became  ruler  under  the  title  of  tribune.  The 
excommunication  pronounced  in  the  preceding 
reign  against  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian 
was  renewed  by  Clement,  who  also  confirmed 
the  election  of  Charles  IV.  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  He  purchased  the  city  and  territory 
of  Avignon  fh>m  Joanna  of  Naples,  whose  hus- 
band Andi-ew  he  had  crowned.  Villani  aocusBB 
him  of  cupidity  and  gross  immorality,  while 
Petrarch  praises  his  culture,  eloquence,  and 
generosity.  His  charity  was  fully  exhibited 
toward  the  victims  of  the  great  plague  of 
1348.  (TIL)  Bobert  de  Genive,  nntipope,  bom 
about  1342,  died  in  September,  1394.  He 
was  tiie  fifth  son  of  Amtulens  of  Geneva  and 
of  Maud  of  Anvei^e  and  Boulogne,  allied 
by  blood  to  nearly  aJl  the  reigning  families  of 
Europe,  and  successively  canon  of  Pai'iB,  pro- 
thonotary  of  the  holy  see,  bishop  of  Tfimuanne 
and  Oambrai,  and  in  1371  cardinal.  Gregory 
SI.  in  1376  appointed  him  legate  or  governor 
of  the  Romagna  and  the  march  of  Ancoua, 
placing  under  his  command  an  anny  destined 
to  reestablish  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Roman  eee  in  the  states  of  the  church  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  then  in  open  revolt  against  the 
pope.  The  cardinal-legate  called  to  his  assist- 
ance the  famous  Jehan  de  Malestroit,  with  his 
band  of  Breton  freebooters  composed  of  6,000 
cavalry  and  4,000  infantry.    After  reducing 
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the  Milaneae,  Robert  and  his  allies  endeavored 
in  vain  to  terrify  the  Bolo^ese  into  snbmiaaioji, 
and  then  ravaged  the  surrounding  territory 
with  Are  and  sword.  The  citizens  of  Oesena, 
indignant  at  these  atrocities,  rose  np  against 
Bobert,  and  shut  bim  np  within  the  wmls  of 
Mnrata.  In  this  plight  he  invoked  the  mA  of 
Sir  John  Hawkwood  and  his  "  White  Compan- 
ions," then  at  Faenza.  On  their  arrival  Wore 
Miirata,  a  fall  pardon  was  promised  b;  the 
oardiuBl  to  the  citizens  if  thef  would  open 
their  gates.  Bat  once  outside  the  walls,  he 
let  loose  upon  his  besiegers  the  pitiless  hordes 
of  Hawkwood  and  Malestroit,  and  5,000  per- 
sons perished.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  the 
cardinals  elected  an  Italian,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Urban  VI.  The  majority  of  them, 
being  Frenchmen,  resented  the  bitter  animosity 
shown  to  their  nation  by  the  new  pontiff, 
while  his  haaghtinessandharshnessoffended  his 
own  countrymen,  TTrder  these  circumstances, 
twelve  French  and  four  Italian  cardinals  met 
at  Fondi,  declared  the  election,  of  Urban  in- 
valid, and  chose  for  pope  Cardinal  Eobert, 
whose  sole  qualification  for  the  office,  besides 
his  Qenevese  estraclion,  was  his  unquestioned 
hut  unscmpnlous  ability.  He  took  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.,  and  became  the  first  of  the 
line  of  tlie  antipopes  of  Avignon,  and  the 
prime  author  of  what  is  called  the  great  west- 
em  schism.  He  was  at  first  acknowledged  as 
rightful  pope  by  the  soi'ereigns  of  Naples,  Ai^- 
gon,  and  Castile,  Tlie  rest  of  Italy,  witti  all' 
Getmany,  England,  Brittany,  Hungary,  and 
Portugal,  remained  faithfol  to  Urban,  France 
was  neotral  for  a  time,  but,  as  the  new  anti- 
pope  promised  to  reside  at  Avignon,  Charles 
V.  saw  too  many  political  advantages  in  pos- 
sessing the  chief  of  the  Christian  worid,  and 
thus  became  his  ardent  supporter.  This  divi- 
sion produced  the  most  lamentable  resulte. 
Naples  in  particular  became  a  field  of  intrigue 
and  bloody  strife.  The  ill-fated  queen  Joanna 
was  iudaced  to  pay  homage  to  Clement,  who 
also  persuaded  her  to  adopt  sa  her  heir  Lonis 
of  Afljou,  brother  to  the  French  monarch, 
while  France  and  Naples  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  expel  Urban  VI.  from  Italy.  Ur- 
ban met  this  danger  by  proclaiming  a  cmsade 
against  his  enemies.  England  and  Flanders 
thereupon  armed  themselves  in  his  cause,  and 
the  fiurest  portions  of  the  Low  Countries  were 
ravaged  by  Henry  Spencer  and  his  followers. 
The<Mogical  discussions  wased  hot  in  the  midst 
of  these  calamities,  and  religions  men  of  both 
parties  and  of  every  Christian  nation  began  to 
fear  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian 
name.  Urban  VI.  died  in  October,  1389,  and 
Clement  thereupon  appealed  to  the  cardinals 
to  recognize  him  as  sole  pope.  But  the  Italian 
cardinals  elected  Pietro  Tommacelli,  known  as 
Boniface  IS.  At  length,  on  June  80,  1394, 
Nicolas  de  CISmengis,  in  a  memoir  presented 
to  the  king  of  France,  urged  the  absolute 
necessity  of  terminating  the  scandal  of  Chris- 
tendom by  referring  iheii  respective  claims 


to  arbitration.  The  suggestion  was  approved 
by  the  university  of  Paris,  and  the  cardinals 
at  Avignon  were  induced  by  public  clamor 
to  urge  its  adoption  on  Clement  VII.  This 
BO  affected  him  that  he  was  seized  with  sud- 
den illness  and  died  soon  after.  ¥!!■  Ginllo 
dc'  IMld,  a  natural  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
and  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  born  in  Florence  about 
li75,  died  Sept.  26,  1B34,  CarefuUy  educated 
by  his  nncle,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  he  be- 
came knight  of  Malta,  grand  prior  of  Capua, 
archbishop  of  Florence,  carding  chanceHor  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  pope  in  1633,  his  elec- 
tion havii^  l)een  carried  over  the  heads  of  the 
Oolonna  motion.  As  Charles  V.  seemed  to 
threaten  all  Italy  with  the  yoke,  Clement  form- 
ed a  league  against  him  with  the  Venetians  and 
the  kings  of  France  and  England.  The  pope, 
unaided  by  his  royal  allies,  sought  together 
with  Venice  to  obtain  a  trace  from  the  empe- 
ror ;  but  he  soon  saw  Rome  sacked  by  the  Span- 
ish troops  commanded  by  the  constable  do 
Bourbon  (1527),  and  became  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  After  having  ceded 
several  strongholds  to  his  enemy,  and  given  five 
cardinals  as  hostages,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
made  peace  with  the  Colonnas,  and  fled  to  Or- 
vieto.  In  1630  he  became  reconciled  with  the 
emperor,  and  crowned  him  at  Bologna.  On 
March  33, 1684,  Clement  gave  his  judgment  on 
the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.,  declaring  the  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  of  Aragon  lawfVil  and 
valid,  condemning  the  proceedings  against  her 
as  unjust,  and  commanding  Henry  to  take  lier 
back  as  his  lawful  wife.  The  bill  abolishing  the 
pope's  authority  within  the  realm  of  England 
was  introduced  into  the  commons  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  was  transmitted  to  the  lords  a 
week  later,  was  passed  by  them  on  March  20, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  March  30. 
"  It  was  not  possible,"  says  Lingard,  "  that  a 
transaction  in  Rome  on  tie  2Sd  could  induce 
the  king  to  give  his  assent  on  the  80th."  Thns 
the  jndgment  of  Clement  was  not  tlie  eanse  of 
the  separation  of  England  from  the  Roman 
communion.  Bat  in  May  following  was  issued 
the  bull  which  is  thought  to  have  rendered  the 
separation  irremediable.  In  1588  Clement  had 
gone  to  Marseilles  to  meet  Francis  I.,  and  there 
affianced  his  niece  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  the 
heir  to  the  French  throne.  He  returned  to 
Rome  a  prey  to  a  slow  fever  brought  on  chief- 
ly by  anguish  of  spirit,  whicli  soon  proved  fa- 
ta!. He  had  succeeded  in  making  peace  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Feri'ara  and  Florence,  had  sent 
missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Mexico, 
and  had  vainlyendeavored  to  correct  the  eccle- 
aastical  abuses  and  disorders  of  Italy.  ■(IIII.) 
fill  Mafloz,  antipope,  was  canon  of  Barcelona 
when  be  was  elected  pope  by  the  dissenling 
cardinals  after  the  death  of  Benedict  XIIL 
(1424).  He  was  installed  at  PeDiscola,  lint  the 
reconciliation  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  Alfonso 
v.,  with  Pope  Martin  v.,  put  an  end  to  his 
power,  and  by  abdicating  in  142B  he  termina- 
ted the  schism  whieh  had  divided  the  church 
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for  61  years.  Ho  received  the  bisliopric  of 
Mtgoroa  ia  compensation  for  his  empty  pontifi- 
cate. VIII.  IpJMlibi  AltebmdlDl;  of  a  noble 
Florentine  family,  bom  at  Fano  m  16S6,  died 
March  3,  1605.  Distinguished  for  his  virtues, 
he  became  auditor  of  the  rota,  referendary  of 
Sistns  v.,  and  cardinal,  and  succeeded  Innocent 
IX.  in  the  papal  chair,  Jan.  30  1583.  The  prin- 
cipal political  movement  of  his  reign  was  the 
favor  which  he  showed  to  the  league  against 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  absolution  which 
he  gave  to  that  monarch  when  he  made  pubUc 

{irofesBion  of  Catholicism.  He  strove  to  make 
earning  and  piety  flourish  in  the  church,  con- 
demned duels,  crowned  the  poet  Taaao,  and 
raised  to  the  cardinalate  Baronius,  BeUarmin, 
Du  Perron,  and  other  famed  men.  In  his  reign 
began  the  controversy  concerning  grace,  on 
occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
Molina,  which  occupied  the  most  distmguished 
theologians  of  the  17th  century.  IX.  CliUo 
BKplgUosl,  born  at  Pistoja  in  1600,  died  Dec.  9, 
1B09.  He  was  auditor  of  legation  in  France, 
nuncio  in  Spain,  and  cardinal,  and  succeeded 
Alexander  VII.- Jane  20, 166T.  He  cooperated 
with  Louis  XIV.  in  lulling  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  by  obtaining 
subscriptions  to  the  formula  which  was  styled 
the  "  peaee  of  the  church."  He  repaired  the 
finances  of  the  pontifical  treasury,  and  vain- 
ly sought  to  unite  the  Christian  princes  in 
aid  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Tnrlrs,  who 
were  besieging  Candia.  X.  EMlUo  ilfim,  bom 
m  Rome,  July  IS,  1590,  elected  pope,  April  29, 
1670,  after  a  conclave  of  more  than  four 
months,  died  July  22,  1C76.  In  his  pontificate 
began  the  controversy  with  France  concern- 
ing the  revenues  of  vacant  sees.  He  wholly 
abandoned  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Cardinal  Paluzzi,  his  nephew  by  adop- 
tion. \l.  QaTaiud  FnuttMO  Albul,  bom  at  Pe- 
saro,  July  22, 1049,  succeeded  Innocent  XH. 
Nov.  S3,  1700,  died  March  19,  1731.  He  sup- 
ported Lonis  XIV.  in  tiie  war  of  the  Sjianish 
succession,  recognized  the  archduke  Charles 
only  by  constraint  of  the  imperial  troops 
which  invaded  the  Papal  States  in  1709, 
and  the  ancient  tiofs  of  the  church,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  were  given  to 
new  princes.  He  had  a  controversy  with 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  concerning 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  and 
received  with  royal  honors  the  son  of  James 
II.,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  England. 
He  confirmed  the  condemnation  of  the  five 
famous  propowtions  of  Jansenius  by  the  bull 
Vineam  Domini  (1705) ;  and  by  the  bull  Pjii- 
gmdUia  (1713)  he  condemned  101  propositions 
extracted  from  the  "Moral  Reflections"  of 
Quesnel.  He  promoted  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  enriched  the  Vatican  library  with  valua- 
ble oriental  manuscripts.  III.  Lorenzo  Csndnl, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1S53,  died  Feb.  G,  1740. 
He  was  created  eai'dinal  in  1706  and  bishop  of 
Frascati  in  1725,  and  was  elected  pope  July 
13,  1730,  as  successor  of  Benedict  SHI.    One 


of  his  first  acts  was  to  punish  Cardinal  Ooseia 
for  maladministration  under  the  last  pontificate. 
His  reign  was  troubled  by  the  disagreement 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid, 
which  excited  fierce  wars  in  Italy,  and  he  in- 
demnified the  cities  of  Ferrata,  Bologna,  and 
Kavenna,  which  had  been  piUaged  by  the  im- 
perial troops.  In  1738  he  invested  Don  Cai-los 
with  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  ad- 
judged to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  In 
1740  he  restored  the  liberties  of  the  republic 
of  San  Marino.  He  at  first  applauded  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas,  and  gave  to  the 
schools  of  the  Dominicans  the  privileges  of 
universities,  but  afterward  showed  equal  favor 
to  the  anti-Thomists.  He  founded  in  1734  the 
Corsini  seminary,  designed  for  the  education 
and  conversion  of  young  Greeks ;  and  his  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  Wie  arts  and  sciences  in 
Kome  were  more  successful  than  his  political 
enteiprises.  XIII.  Cario  Besamim,  bom  in  Ve- 
nice in  March,  1693,  became  cardinal  in  1Y37 
and  bishop  of  Padua  in  1743,  succeeded  Bene- 
dict 5IV.  July  6,  1758,  and  died  Feb.  8,  1769. 
He  actively  administered  the  Papal  States,  and 
was  in  controversy  with  several  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  thronghont  his  reign. 
The  first  question  related  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  been  already  expelled  Irom  Portugal  and 
Fraaee,  bnt  whom  he  eult^zed  and  con- 
firmed in  their  former  privileges  by  the  bull 
Apostoli/iara  (1765).  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  being  exiled  soon  after  from 
Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Parma,  and  Malta. 
He  attempted  In  vain  to  maintain  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  the  duchy  of  Parma;  and  when 
he  excommunicated  Duke  Ferdinand  in  1768, 
the  Bourbons  acted  in  combination  agmnst 
him  according  to  the  terms  of  the  famDy  pact, 
and  France  seized  Avignon,  Naples  captured 
Benevento,  and  Spain  added  violence  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  A  splendid  manso- 
leum,  one  of  the  beat  works  of  Oanova,  is 
erected  to  his  honor  in  the  chmch  of  St.  Peter. 
XIT.  GloTannl  Tindeiai  lahml*  Guganelli,  bom 
at  Sant'  Arcangelo,  Oct.  31,  1705,  died  Sept. 
23,  1774.  He  received  a  learned  edaoation  in 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  convents  of 
the  Franciscans,  gained  distinction  as  a  teacher 
of  philosophy,  and  became  successively  direc- 
tor of  the  college  of  St.  Bonaventura  at  Eome, 
cardinal,  and  councillor  of  Benedict  XIV.  He 
was  elected  pope  as  successor  of  the  prece- 
ding, May  19,  1760,  after  the  conclave  had  sat 
nearly  three  months,  during,  which  all  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  houae  of  Bourbon  had  pledged 
themselves  either  to  obtain  from  the  new  pope 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  or  to  throw  off 
their  alle(panee  to  the  Roman  see.  His  prede- 
cessor, in  seeking  to  save  the  Jesuits,  had  in- 
volved himself  in  a  contest  with  almost  all 
Europe,  and  in  striving  to  maintain  ecclesiasti- 
cal immunities  hadalienated  a  part  of  his  states 
and  had  diminished  the  respect  of  civil  govern- 
ments for  the  holy  see.  Clement  XIV.  sup- 
pressed the  reading  of  the  bull/?*  GmnaDomim, 
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which  had  irritated  the  Bourbon  courts,  but 

Srudently  and  firmiy  resisted  them  when  they 
emauded  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesua,  Atter  four  yeai's  of  investiga- 
tion int«  the  charges  brought  against  the  so- 
ciety, and  when  Anstria  united  witli  the  other 
Catjtolic  powers  in  assailiog  it,  he  at  length, 
Jnly  21, 1773,  granted  the  famous  brief  of  Bup- 
pTe^oa,I)om,m-!isaeSedeinptor.  By  tliis  meas- 
ure ]ie  prevented  a  rupture  with  the  princes 
of  Europe,  and  recovered  Aviguon,  Benevento, 
and  other  places  which  had  been  seized  by 
France  and  Naples.  A  man  of  uni^nestioned 
piety,  learning,  and  ability,  his  pontificate  oc- 
curred in  evil  days.  The  violence  brought  to 
hear  on  him  by  the  Catholic  courts  in  order 
to  obtain  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  filled 
his  Bonl  with  bitterness.  Incontrovertible  tes- 
timony, establishes  the  fact  that  he  died  broken- 
hearted. The  letters  published  as  his  by  Oa- 
raocioli,  his  bic^apher,  are  considered  unau- 
thentic. The  Cleiuentine  museum  is  a  monu- 
ment of  his  munificence  and  love  for  the  fine 
arts.  Theiner  published  a  histoiy  of  his  pon- 
tificate (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1858),  which  was  pas- 
sionately assailed  by  Orfitinean-Joly ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  pontiff  has  been  rindicated-by 
the  Jesuit  De  Eavignan  {GlemejSt  XIII.  et 
ClkitentXIV.,  Paris,  1854). 

CLGnENT,  Jacob,  a  Flemish  composer  of  the 
16ih  century,  principal  chapelmaster  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  He  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  the  period  between  Despres 
and  Falestrino,  escelled  t>otl)  in  sacred  and 
secular  music,  and  was  called  Glemens  nen 
papa.  Seven  of  his  posthumous  booliB  of 
motets,  iiifour  parte,  were  published  in  London 
in  1667,  and  his  Mma  Dejunetorum  in  1680. 

CLEIIMT,  JMqnes,  a  EVenoh  regicide,  born 
in  Champagne  about  1565,  killed  at  St.  Cloud, 
Aug.  1,  1589.  He  was  a  monk,  and  was 
selected  at  the  su^estJon  of  Bonrgoing,  prior 
of  the  convent  of  the  Jacobines  at  Paris, 
as  the  instrument  of  the  duke  de  Mayenne 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  league .  for  the 
aasaaanation  of  Henry  HI.  After  having  spent 
July  31,  1589,  in  fasting,  and  partaken  of  the 
eucharist,  Clement  went  the  nest  morning  to 
St.  Cloud,  where,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  AehiUe  de  Harlay,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  palace.  While  Henry  III.  was  reading  the 
letter  Ctement  stabbed  him.  The  king,  throw- 
ing the  knife  which  had  indicted  a  mortal 
wound  into  the  murderer's  face,  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  the  wicked  monkl  ho  has  killed  me. 
Put  him  to  death."  The  attendants  killed  him 
on  the  spot,  and  his  remains  were  dragged  in 
the  mire,  quartered,  and  burnt.  The  king 
died  next  morning,  and  Clement  was  pro- 
claimed a  martyi'  by  Bonrgoing,  and  ^  P^res 
Oommelet,  Guignard,  and  Mariana.  The  last 
named  published  De  Segeet  Eegia  ImUtutione 
(15S9),  in  glorification  of  the  regicide. 

CLKMENT,  J«ui  Hem,  a  French  historian  and 
pohtacal  economist,  bom  at  Dr^pngnan,  June 
2,  180S.    He  early  acquired  prominence  as  a 
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free-trader  and  as  a  writer  on  political  economy 
and  history;  and  in  1855  he  waselected  to  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  His 
works  include  ffiatoire  de  la  vie  et  de  I'adminis- 
tratioii  de  Colbert,  preeMie  d'-une  notice  his- 
torique  mir  Nieolrn  Fouquet  (1846);  Le  gou- 
Dertiementde  Louis  XI  V.(1^4S);Jacg'ae«Caur 
et  Charlei  VII.,  ou  la  France  av,  XV  »)ide 
(S  vols.,  1853);  EUtoire  du  g^slime protecteur 
en  Fra/nee  depuis  le  mmUtire  de  Colbert  jua- 
qu^&  la  rinolutioft  de  1848  (185i) ;  editions  of 
Eejlesnions  sur  la  miserieorde  and  of  Lettree  de 
la  ducheMB  de  La  VallOre  (3  vols.,  1860) ;  and 
Lettre»,  instructiont  et  mhnoires  de  Colbert  (8 
vols.,  1863-'72),  published  under  tiie  auspices 
of  tlie  government,  and  in  1872  crowned  with 
a  valuable  prize  by  (he  academy. 

CLEUHtT,  Kint  Ja^(b*lin,  a  Oanisti  historian, 
born  on  the  island  of  Amram,  N.  Friesland, 
Dec.  4, 1803,  died  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7, 1873. 
Alter  travelling  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  &c.,  at  the  expense  of  the  Da- 
nish government,  he  became  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  university  of  Kiel.  In  1873  he 
visited  the  United  States.  He  published  sev- 
eral works  relating  to  philology,  and  %o  his 
travels  in  Ireland,  Fnesland,  Holland,  and 
Germany.  Among  the  principal  are,  in  Ger- 
man, EriMrende  Einleitung  sur  QeeehicMe 
DanemarJU'g  (Hamburg,  1839);  Die  nordffer- 
mameehe  Welt  (Copenhagen,  1840);  Die  Le- 
heae-  ujtd  Leidmegeaekiehte  der  Frieeen  (Kiel, 
1845);  Die  geeigneisten  Mittel  sur  Beuervng 
der  Sehle»wiger  und  Molsteiner  (Altona,  1848) ; 
and  Dot  ieakre  Verhdltniig  der  aRdjktiichen 
Nationalitdt  vnd  Sprache  (Hamburg,  1849). 
lnl873hecompleted,inEng!ish,  his  "History 
of  Ireland  "  (8  vols.),  from  original  documents 
and  personal  iuvestigatJons. 

CLEHEKT  OF  ILEXINDEU  (Titus  Flatus 
Clemens,  sumamed  Alesandbikijs),  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  bom  probably  at 
Athens  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century, 
died  in  Alexandria  about  315.  Early  devoted 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  travelled  through 
Greece  and  visited  Italy  and  Egypt.  He  was 
a  proficient  in  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  philoso- 
phies, and  had  also  listened  to  Christian  teach- 
ers, when  tlirough  the  infiuence  of  Panttenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria, 
he  embraced  Oliristianity,  and  became  the  as- 
sistant, according  to  others  the  successor,  of 
his  master  in  the  school.  Tlie  persecution 
under  Severus  in  203  obliged  both  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  Palestine.  He  visited  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch,  and  according  to  some  returned  to 
Alexandria,  hut  appears  to  have  been  in  Jeru- 
salem in  210  or  211,  for  Eusebius  mentions 
him  at  that  dat«  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  to  the  church  at  An- 
tioch. Little  is  known  of  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  He  had  many  illustrious  pupUs,  among 
whom  was  Origen.  He  is  distinguished  among 
the  fathers  of  the  church  by  his  large  acquaint- 
ance with  and  sincere  admiration  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy.      Unlike  Tertulliaji 
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and  Athenagoras,  he  eattsemed  philosophy  a 
divine  work,  and  phUosophers  the  prophets  of 
paganiBin,  whose  lessons  were  'to  prepare  the 
way  for  Christ  among  the  gentiles,  aa  the  Mo- 
saio  dispeDsation  had  prepared  it  amonp;  tlie 
Hebrews,  Adopting  no  one  of  the  philosophi- 
cal schools,  and  forming  no  connected  scheme 
of  Christian  theology,  his  efforts  to  reconcile 
philosophy  and  rcl^ion  tended  to  aUegotieal 
interpretations  of  the  6criptnreB,  and  to  specu- 
lations in  which  the  nietaphywcian  is  more  ap- 
parent than  the  Christian.  Yet  hy  his  com- 
parison of  Christian  with  HeUenio  ideas  he  es- 
erted  an  important  influence  upon  his  age  and 
npon  the  development  of  Christian  philosophy. 
His  three  principal  estant  worlts  are  a  horta- 
tory address  to  the  Greeks  (A6yoc  irporpsvuKif 
jTfjdc  'E?i^vas),  on  the  vanity  of  heathenism 
and  the  superiority  of  the  gospel;  a  treatise 
(IlaiiayoySi)  on  the  moral  law  of  Christianity, 
rather  with  reference  to  the  details  of  life  than 
to  general  principles;  and  a  digonrrive  collec- 
tion (Srpu/iaTEir  or  ST-pd^iora),  containing  re- 
li^ons  tlioughts,  philosophical  masitns,  and 
varions  information  on  topics  of  antiquity. 
The  best  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Bishop  Potter,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (2  vols., 
Osford,  1716).  The  principal  works  concern- 
ing his  life  and  doctnne  are  a  special  treatise 
of  Keander  (Heidelberg,  1811) ;  Guericke,  De 
Sckola  qua  Alexandria  Jhruit  (Halle,  1824- 
'5) ;  Eflertj  Clemeng  ton  Alexa-adrien,  ah  Pki- 
loaoph  und  JHchtsT  (Leipsic,  1832);  Kaye, 
"Account  of  the  Writinjfs  and  Opinions  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  "(London,  1885):  B6h- 
ringer.  Die  KireJie  GhrisU  una  Hire  Zeugen 
(2d  ed.,  Zurich,  1861);  and  Freppel,  Clement 
a'Alexaiidrie  (Paris,  1866). 

CtHHEST  OF  BOHB.    See  Clement  I.,  pope. 

CLEMENTI,  Mndo,  an  Italian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, horn  in  Rome  in  1TB2,  died  at  Eves- 
ham England,  March  10,  1832.  His  father 
was  a  silversmith,  and  the  son  evinced  at 
a  very  early  age  a  passion  for  music,  which 
the  father  fostered,  providing  him  with  the 
best  instrDctors.  His  first  master  was  Buroni, 
afterward  first  composer  of  St.  Peter's.  At 
seven  he  was  placed  under  CordiceUi  for  in- 
struction in  thorough  bass,  and  at  nine  he  was 
so  fkr  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  pass  success- 
fully the  rigid  esamination  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  the  rank  of  organist  at  Rpme.  His 
next  teachers  were  Santarelll,  a  distinguished 
master  of  sin^ng  at  Rome,  and  Carpini,  an 
equally  famous 'contrapuntist.  "While  under 
the  instructions  of  the  latter  Clementi  com- 
posed a  mass  for  four  voices.  When  Clementi 
was  14  years  oldMr.  Peter  Beckford,  a  nephew 
of -Alderman  Beckford,  being  upon  a  visit  to 
Rome,  was  so  much  struck  with  his  talent, 
especially  as  a  player  upon  the  harpsichord, 
that  he  invited  him  to  England.  This  invita- 
tion was  accepted,  and  from  this  time  his 
interests  were  mainly  in  England,  where  he 
eventually  became  a  partner  in  a  leading  musi- 
cal house.    His  first  reudence  in  that  country 
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was  at  Mr.  Beckford's  seat  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  was  received  as  one  of  the  family. 
Here  he  zealously  pursued  his  studies,  becom- 
ing at  the  age  of  18  the  foremost  harpsichord 
player  of  his  day,  and  composing  his  second 
opu),  which  Md  the  foundation  for  the  mod- 
ern sonata  form  and  became  a  model  for  future 
works  of  that  description.  This  at  the  time 
was  also  estimated  as  a  work  of  extraordinary 
difficulty,  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  but  the 
best  musicians;  but  such  advances  have  been 
made  in  technical  skill  that  it  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  players  of  moderate  ability.  For 
some  years  after  this  Clementi  played  the 
harpsichord  at  the  opera.  His  reputation  in- 
creased with  rapidity  and  extended  to  the  con- 
tinent. In  ITSO  he  visited  Paris,  where  he 
was  recMved  with  enthusiasm.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Strashurg,  Munich,  and  Vien- 
na. At  the  latter  city  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
invited  him  to  his  palace,  and  be  played  before 
the  court  alternately  with  Mozart.  In  1783 
John  B.  Oramer  became  his  pupil,  and  about 
the  same  time  Opus  12,  a  set  of  sonatas,  was 
published,  upon  one  of  which  both  Samuel 
Wesley  and  Dr.  Oroteh  delivered  pubUc  lec- 
tures in  London.  In  1784  Clementi  returned 
to  England,  where  he  rem«ned  till  1803,  spend- 
ing much  of  his  time  in  teaching.  Among  his 
most  eminent  pupils  were  Oramer,  John  Field, 
Zenner,  Kalkbrenner,  Berger,  and  ElengeL 
He  gave  up  teaching  in  1800,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  penecting  the  mechanism  of  the  piano. 
Connecting  lumself  in  business  with  Mr.  Ool- 
lard,  in  time  he  amassed  a  fortune;  hut  he 
was  not  idle  in  his  art,  compo^ng  symphonies 
and  other  works  for  orchestra,  and  also  for 
piano ;  prominent  among  the  latter  being  his 
Oradmi  ad  Parnagauia.  He  was  highly  esteem- 
ed Id  England,  and  passed  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  retirement.  He  retained  his  technical 
skill  to  the  close  of  his  life,  playing  and  impro- 
vising at  the  age  of  80,  to  Oramer,  Mosoheles, 
and  others,  on  one  occasion  with  so  much  v%- 
or  and  execution  as  to  astonish  his  hearers. 

CLEDHmiNES,  the  name  first  given  to  a  col- 
lection of  pontifical  constitutions  and  decrees 
published  in  1318  by  Clement  V.  They  are 
found  embodied  in  the  Corpvs  JurU  Ganonici, 
where  they  form  5  books  and  62  titles.  In 
1817  John  XSII.  published  this  body  of  kws 
in  duet<>rm,  and  sent  copies  of  it  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Paris  and  Bolc^na.  They  were  issued 
in  a  separate  folio  volume  in  Mentz,  1460. 

CLEOBIS    AND   BITON.      See     Biion    and 

CLEOBia. 

CLEOBtTLVS,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
a  native  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  and  the  sun  of 
Evagoras,  lived  in  the  6th  century  B.  0.  He 
studied  philosophy  in  Egypt,  and  was  remark- 
able for  personal  strength  and  beauty,  and  for 
his  enlightened  views  on  female  education  and 
on  other  sulijects.  He  composed  songs,  rid- 
dles, and  sayings ;  among  otiiers,  an  ingenious 
riddle  on  the  year  is  attributed  to  him  by  Dio- 
genes Lagrtius,  while  others  regard  it  as  com- 
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posed  by  his  daughter  Cleobulina,  who  also 
wrote  enigmas  in  Lexameters,  and  was  re- 
nowned for  her  accomplishnaenla  and  virtues. 
Several  of  his  sayings  are  preserved,  aa;  "Do 
good  to  a  friend  to  make  him  a  better  friend, 
and  to  an  enemy  to  make  him  a  friend ;" 
"  Learn  to  bear  nobly  the  changes  of  fortuna" 

CLGOHBROTTS  I.,  a  king  of  Sparta  of  the 
A^d  line,  son  of  Pausanias,  succeeded  his 
brother  Agesipolia  I.,  380  B.  C.  In  378  he 
was  sent  into  Bceotia  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
but  as  he  returned  without  effecting  anjthing, 
he  was  not  again  intrusted  with  command  uU 
376,  when  the  illness  of  his  colleagne  Agesilatis 
compelled  the  ephors  to  appoint  him  once 
more  general-in-chief,  bat  he  again  returned 
without  result.  In  374  he  was  sent  into  Pho- 
cia  with  an  army  to  aid  the  PLocians  in  repel- 
ling the  Thebana  from  their  territory,  which 
he  effected  witbont  my  coateBt  He  remained 
in  Plioois  till  371,  when  he  received  orders  to 
enter  B<Botia  and  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  Thebans.  Having  captured 
Creusis  and  13  triremes  in  its  harbor,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Leuctra,  where  he  rashly  gave  bat- 
tle to  Epaminondas  on  ill-chosen  ground  and 
was  totally  defeated.  He  displayed  heroic 
bravery,  and  was  fatally  wounded. 

CLEOUEDES,  a  Greek  astronomer,  who  fionr- 
ished  probably  in  the  1st  century,  was  tlie 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Circular  Theory 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,"  which  is  still  extant. 
It  consiKls  of  two  books,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  universe  in  general,  of  tie  zones, 
of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and  planets,  of  day 
and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  figure  of 
the  earth.  The  most  interesting  dissertations 
in  the  second  book  are  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  on  the  illuniination, 
phases,  and  eclipses  of  the  moon.  The  latest 
and  best  editions  of  this  work  are  by  Backe 
(Leyden,  1S20),  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
comments  by  Balfour ;  and  by  0.  0.  T. 
Schmidt  (Leipsic,  1832). 

CLK0HME8,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line.  I.  Son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  reigned  from  about  520  till  491  B.  0. 
Before  his  accession  he  was  regarded  as  al- 
most insane;  and  subsequently  he  displayed 
great  rashness  and  cruelty,  especially  m  the 
burning  of  Arg^ve  captives  after  the  great  hat- 
tie  in  which  fl,000  of  his  enemies  fell.  He 
eomnianded  the  Spartans  who  were  sent,  in 
obedience  to  the  repeated  oi-acles  of  Delphi, 
to  deliver  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Hip- 
pias  (510).  He  then  assisted  the  party  of 
Isagoras  against  the  Alcmaonidte  headed  by 
Clisthenes ;  bnt  Ist^ras,  after  having  ban- 
ished 700  families  from  Athens,  still  more  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  schemes  by  attempted 
dianges  in  the  senate,  and  roused  the  people 
against  himself:  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
Cleomenes  was  besieged  in  the  acropolis,  and 
compelled  to  capitulate.  Many  years  after, 
accused  by  his  colleagne  Demaratus  of  a  lean- 
ing toward  Peraa,  he  bribed  the  oracle  of  Del- 
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phi,  and  caused  the  deposition  of  Demaratus. 
He  was  soon  banished  himself,  and  went  to 
Thessaly,  then  to  Arcadia,  where  he  incited 
the  people  against  the  Spartans,  who,  dreading 
his  revenge,  permitted  him  to  resume  the 
throne ;  but  on  his  return  the  insanity  which 
lie  had  manifested  from  his  earliest  life  became 
so  violent  that  he  was  confined  in  the  stocks, 
where  he  committed  suicide.  IL  Son  of  Cle- 
ombrotus  I.  and  snccessor  of  his  brother  Age- 
sipolis  II.,  reigned  370-309  B.  C.  Ifothmg 
historically  important  is  recorded  of  his  life. 
in.  Son  of  Leonidas  IL,  reigned  236-220  B. 
C.  He  married  at  an  early  age  the  widow 
of  A^  IV,,  commenced  war  wiUi  the  Achtean 
league,  caused  the  banishment  or  death  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  opposed  to  his  schemes  of 
regeneration,  poisoned  his  infant  colleague,  and 
reigned  with  his  own  brother  Euclidas,  He 
proclaimed  the  abolition  of  a)}  deita,  relin- 
quished his  own  property,  made  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  the  lands,  and  restored  the  ancient 
system  of  education,  the  public  tables,  and 
other  institutions  of  Lycurpus.  The  Achaans, 
attacked  and  beaten  by  Cleomenes,  invoked 
the  aid  of  Macedon  ;  and  Antigonns  Doson  en- 
tered the  Peloponnesus  with  a  large  army,  and 
routed  the  Spartans  in  the  bloody  battie  of 
Sellasia,  Cleomenes  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  of  Egypt,  who  received  him  kindly, 
but  soon  died,  and  his  son  Philopator  threw 
tiie  Spartan  king  into  prison  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  escaped,  and 
killed  himself,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  raise  an 
insurrection. 

CLEOir,  an  Athenian  politician,  died  in  422 
B.  C.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Cle^netus,  and  a 
tanner  by  trade.  Endowed  with  eloquence, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  and  soon 
became  one  of  tlie  popnlar  leaders.  After 
the  death  of  Pericles,  and  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  Oleon  was  the  most  influential  man 
in  Athens.  In  427  he  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  doom  the  adult  males  of  Mytilene, 
their  revolted  ally,  to  death,  and  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery;  but  the  vote  was 
rescinded  before  the  edict  could  he  executed. 
In  the  "  Babylonians  "  of  Aristophanes,  repre- 
sented the  next  year,  Cleon  supposed  himself 
assailed,  and  he  retorted  by  commencing  a  suit 
either  against  the  poet  or  the  performer  of  the 
caricature ;  but  Cleon  himself  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  forced  to  give  np  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  unfairly  obtained  from  some  of 
the  subjects  of  Athens.  These  attacks,  how- 
ever, did  not  shake  his  power,  and  he  success- 
ftilly  opposed  the  attempt  to  grant  peace  to 
Spwrta,  which  state  was  anxiously  desiroUB 
of  brii^ng  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  a  close 
when  a  number  of  her  citizens  were  shut  up 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  By  the  jeers  of 
Nioiaa  and  the  rest  of  the  peace  party,  he  was 
induced  to  take  command  of  the  forces  nt 
Sphacteria,  promising  to  capture  or  slay  the 
Spartans  within  20  days.  His  enemies  con- 
swed  themselves  with  the  belief  that  he  would 
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fail,  and  that  failure  would  rain  him.  Bnt 
complete  success  crowned  his  lahors,  and  the 
Spartans  were  forced  to  surrender.  Although 
the  merit  of  the  militai-y  exploit  is  principal- 
ly dne  to  Demosthenes,  Uie  Athenian  general, 
it  ia  undeniahle  that  Cleon's  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  operations  infused  new  spirit  into  the 
assailants,  whose  numbers  were  overwhelming. 
His  political  charaot«r  was  nevertheless  bit^ 
terly  assailed  by  Aristophanea  in  his  oomodios, 
"  The  Knights  "  and  "  The  Wasps."  The  close 
of  Cleon's  career  was  marked  by  his  misman- 
^ement  of  an  expediHon  into  Macedonia,  to 
operate  agtdnst  the  Spartan  Bramdas.  The 
Athenians  were  totally  defeated  at  Ampbipo- 
lis,  Cieon  being  slain  and  Brasidas  mortally 
wounded.  Oleon  is  represented  by  Thucydi- 
des  and  Aristophanes  as  a  mere  deniagogne ; 
but  Grote  and  others  have  zealously  endeav- 
ored to  effect  a  reversal  of  the  unfavorable 
judgment  prononnced  against  him  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  by  the  writers  of  the  aristocratic 
faction,  of  which  he  was  the  leading  opponent. 


CLEOPllKl,  the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  third 
and  eldest  Burviving  dai^hter  of  King  Ptolemy 
Auletea,  bom  in  AleKandri 


August  30,  30  B.  C.  In  51  her  father  died, 
and  left  her  by  his  will  the  joint  heir  of  the 
throne  with  Iter  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was 
also,  according  to  a  not  imoommon  practice  of 
the  Egyptian  royal  families,  to  become  nomi- 
nally her  husband.  Cleopatra  was  at  (his  lime 
only  17  years  of  age ;  but  her  remarkable  pre- 
cocity, her  great  talents,  and  the  unbridled  am- 
bition of  which  she  already  gave  unmistakable 
indications,  soon  showed  the  intriguing  cour- 
tiers who  surrounded  her  and  the  stiD  yoni^er 
Ptolemy  that  so  long  as  she  shared  the  tbivne 
they  could  not  hope  for  that  uncontrolled  pow- 
er which  they  had  expected  to  enjoy  on  ac- 
count of  the  youth  and  inesperience  of  the  two 
rulers.  Dedrous  therefore  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  the  young  queen,  they  succeeded  with- 
out difBoulty  In  turning  her  brother  against 
her;  and  taking  advantage  of  one  of  the  pop- 
ular riots  then  frequent  in  Alexandria,  they 
esoited  the  people  by  accusing  her  of  soheming 
for  undivided  power,  and  expelled  her  from 
the  city  in  the  year  49.  .  Pothinus,  Ptolemy's 
gnai'dian,  and  Achillas,  the  commander  of  the 
army,  were  the  leaders  in  this  movement.  Cleo- 
patra at  once  began  preparations  for  regaining 
her  rights.  Rome,  where  she  might  have  sought 
aid,  as  the  senate  had  confirmed  her  father's 
will,  was  in  too  distnrljed  a  state  to  answer 
any  appeal,  and  she  attempted  none;  but  col- 
lecting her  adherents  and  such  forces  as  she 
could  procure  on  the  Aral)ian  boundary  of 
Egypt,  she  began  to  advance  upon  the  country, 
and  prepared  for  an  engagement  with  the  army 
of  Achillas  sent  against  her.  In  the  mean  time 
important  events  were  happening  elsewhere. 
The  war  between  Oissar  and  Pompoy  bad 
been  ended  by  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
the  latter  at  Pharsalia  (Aug.  9,  48) ;  and  the 
eon<juered  general  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he 
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hoped  to  find  a  ftiendly  reception,  more  espe- 
cially as  his  party  had  proclaimed  themselves 
in  favor  of  Ptolemy  in  his  strife  against  his 
sister.  The  treacherous  assassination  of  tlie 
Roman  leader  near  Pelusium  showed  how  fatal- 
ly mistaken  was  his  plan  of  flight ;  but  the 
Egyptians  failed  to  g£un  by  his  murder  the  ex- 
pected end,  that  of  keeping  the  conqueror  away 
from  their  country.  Pompey  had  been  dead 
but  a  few  days  when  tJie  ships  of  Cfesar  ap- 
peared in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  early  in 
the  month  of  October.  In  want  of  money, 
and  perhaps  disposed  to  interfere  in  Egyptian 
affairs,  he  landed  in  ,the  city  and  took  up  his 
residence  tliere  for  the  winter  months,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  tlie  people.  Several  wri- 
ters even  represent  him  as  having  been  before 
this  attracted  by  the  report  of  Cleopatra's 
beauty,  which  was  certainly  already  famous, 
and  as  having  prior  to  his  coming  received 
secret  agents  bringing  appeals  from  her,  so 
that  he  was  even  now  pw^ndiced  in  her  favor 
and  ready  to  embrace  her  cause ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  certain.  His  first  act  was  an 
impartial  one.  When  he  had  established  him- 
self in  the  royal  palace,  suppressing  the  vio- 
lent resistance  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  had 
the  young  king  entirely  in  his  power,  he  com- 
manded both  file  combatants  for  the  throne  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  the  question 
of  their  rights  to  him.  Achillas,  encamped 
with  his  army  at  Pelusium,  refused  to  obey 
the  order,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  young 
Ptolemy  was  held  a  virtual  prisoner  in  the 
city.  But  Cleopatra  at  once  obeyed,  and  dis- 
banded her  army.  She  now  determined  to 
seek  Oiesar  in  person,  and  resolved  upon  the 
daring  venture  which  forms  a  celebrated  epi- 
sode in  her  career.  With  a  single  trusted  at- 
tendant, a  Sicilian  named  Apollodorus,  she 
made  her  way  at  twilight,  in  a  little  boat,  from 
a  larger  vessel  out  at  sea,  into  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  unob- 
served the  steps  leading  from  the  royal  palace 
to  the  water.  Wrapped  in  a  roll  of  heavy 
carpet  tied  with  cords,  she  was  now  carried  by 
Apollodorus  into  Osesar's  presence.  The  oar- 
pet  was  unrolled,  and  the  queen,  whose  beauty 
at  this  period  of  her  life  must,  according  to  the 
old  historians,  have  been  most  brilliant  and 
perfect,  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  the 
astonished  Roman.  By  the  added  in1]uence  of 
her  personal  fascination  and  this  daring  co«p 
de  thMtre,  Cleopatra's  end  was  gained  at  once, 
and  from  this  moment  until  Ciesar's  death  her 
power  over  him  does  not  appear  to  have  de- 
creased. He  now  interfered  actively,  in  her 
interest,  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and  at  first  brought 
about  a  kind  of  reconciUation  between  her 
and  her  brother ;  but  this  was  not  lasting,  and 
a  complication  of  intrigues  ensued,  by  which 
first  one  and  then  another  of  Cleopatra's  fami- 
ly endeavored  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne 
and  to  drive  Ccesar  and  the  queen  from  the 
country.  A  war  followed  in  which  Ctesar, 
cut  off  in  a  foreign  port,  and  with  only  the 
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troops  he  had  hronght  with  him,  was  very 
hajd  pressed ;  but  he  conqnered.  Ptolemy, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  palace  to  join  the 
Egyptian  army,  fell  in  a  battle  on  the  Nile 
near  Memphis ;  and  Cleopatra  was  again  made 
queen,  her  only  surviving  hrotJier,  a  child  of 
SIS  years,  being  nominally  associated  with  her. 
The  country  was  nowcpiet,  and  .the  remaining 
months  of  Cesar's  life  in  Egypt  were  given  up 
to  revelry  and  lusnry,  whicli  Cleopatra  pre- 
pared for  him  with  oQ  the  resonroes  of  her 
riches  and  ingenuity ;  but  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  abandon  this  course  of  brilliant 
festivals  and  the  idleness  of  Alexandria  for  the 
East,  where  Phamaces,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
was  in  dangerous  revolt.  He  left  Egypt  in  47, 
and  a  few  months  after  his  departure  Cleopatro 
bore  htm  a  son.  Even  before  his  goii^  he  had 
agreed  that  Cleopatra  should  go  to  Kome  on 
his  return,  and  he  had  no  sooner  reached  that 
city  after  conquering  Phamaces  than  he  pre- 
pared to  carry  ont  the  plan.  In  46,  with  her 
little  eon  Cssarion,  she  set  sail  from  Alexan- 
dria, and  made  her  entry  into  Rome  with  great 
Splendor;  osteiwiblj  coming  to  ask  alliance 
from  the  senate,  but  rec<^nized  by  every  one 
as  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Otesar,  who 
Installed  her  in  a  palace  near  tlie  Tiber.  Here 
she  held  her  court  like  a  rightful  queen  of 
Eome,  flattered  by  the  chief  men  of  the  time 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  dictator's  favor,  bat  hated 
by  them  aad  by  the  people,  who  saw  in 
OiBsar's  open  relations  with  a  foreign  woman  a 
disgrace  which  Romans  felt  with  special  keen- 
ness. For  a  time  she  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  summit  of  her  ambition,  for  the  dictator 
treated  her  with  every  favor  and  seemed  about 
to  make  her  his  companion  in  power;  when 
suddenly  his  assaslnation  (44)  destroyed  all 
her  hopes  and  plans  at  a  blow.  A  short  time 
after  the  nmrder  she  returned  to  her  own 
capital.  During  the  civil  war  which  followed 
she  preserved,  a  neutral  attitude,  having  much 
to  dread,  whichever  side  conquered.  One  of 
her  generals,  Serapion,  assisted  Oassius,  con- 
trary to  her  wish,  and  was  afterward  punished 
for  his  action.  Another  of  her  leaders  was 
also  induced  to  Join  Cassius;  but  in  the  main 
her  neutrality  was  well  preserved  until  the 
battle  of  Philippi  (42),  the  event  which  placed 
the  triumvirate  in  power,  and  made  Mark 
Antony  the  rnler  over  the  East.  Cleopatra 
now  saw  the  necessity  for  action,  and,  relying 
upon  the  same  power  of  personal  fascination 
that  had  won  Cfesar,  she  prepared  to  meet  the 
conqueror.  After  spending  a  little  time  in 
Athens,  Antony  had  begun  a  journey  into 
Asia,  and  had  finally  established  a  brilliant 
court   at   Tarsus,  where   the  various   eastern 

Eotentates  were  already  throning  to  do  him 
omage.  Cleopatra  alone  did  not  appear ; 
such  a  delay  as  should  stimulate  Antony's  im- 
patience to  see  her  was  a  part  of  her  plan. 
For  the  successful  triumvir  was  not  now  to 
meet  her,  as  Cssar  had  done  under  similar 
circumstances,  for  the  first  time.     Antony  had 


seen  and  admired  her  in  Eome,  and  she  ap- 
pears to  have  known  that  among  all  the  rulers 
of  his  eastern  dominions,  the  famous  queen 
was  the  one  for  whose  coming  he  was  most 
anxious.  Instead  of  summoning  herperemptori- 
iy,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  tell  her  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  to  beg  that 
she  would  visit  him  at  Tareus ;  and  he  followed 
this  message  by  several  letters  of  the  same  pur- 
port before  Cleopatra  believed  that  she  had 
snfiicientiy  aroused  his  impatience,  and  at  last 
obeyed  (41  B.  C).  As  he  sat  enthroned  in 
the  market  plaeeof  the  town,itwas  announced 
that  the  Egyptian  queen  was  approaching  up 
the  Oydnus,  in  that  splendid  progress  pictured 
in  sufficiently  glowing  prose  by  Plutarch,  but 
made  famous  for  all  time  by  the  description  of 
Shakespeare.  When  Antony  sent  messengers 
to  ask  that  she  wonid  come  to  him,  she  replied 
that  she  had  hoped  to  see  him  first  her  guest ; 
and  the  triumvir  visited  her  as  soon  as  she  had 
landed.  The  beantiful  queen's  conquest  was 
immediate  and  complete  ;  with  this  meeting 
began  that  unbridled  life  of  the  two  lovers  that 
has  formed  ever  ance  a  favorite  theme  with  his- 
torians, romancers,  and  poets;  and  "from  this 
moment,"  says  Appian,  "  the  before  untiring 
energy  of  Antony  began  to  grow  dull ;  only 
that  happened  which  Cleopatra  desired,  ■with- 
out long  inquiry  as  to  what  was  right  and 
sacred."  Wlien  Cleopatra  returned  to  Egypt, 
it  was  with  the  promise  of  another  meet- 
ing; and  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
the  most  necessary  disposition  of  his  troops 
and  his  affairs,  followed  her  to  Alexan- 
dria. The  winter  of  41-40  passed  in  revelry 
of  every  kind,  and  only  the  complications 
which  arose  in  Eome,  and  which  soon  grew 
too  formidable  to  be  neglected,  called  him 
from  her  in  the  spring.  While  at  the  seat  of 
the  war  against  the  Parthians,  in  Asia,  he  re- 
ceived the  news  that  his  party,  headed  by  his 
wife  Tulvia,  to  whose  ambition  and  desire  to 
distract  his  thoughts  from  Cleopatra  the  out- 
break of  the  conflict  in  Italy  was  chiefly  due, 
had  been  defeated  at  Peruwa.  He  hastened  to 
Athens  on  his  way  westward,  and  there  meet- 
ii^  Eulvia,  who  had  fled  thither,  he  arranged 
his  plans,  and  sailed  for  Italy.  Bnt  the  de- 
ciwve  contest  was  this  time  averted.  Pulvia, 
left  behind  in  Sicyon,  and  neglected  and  thrust 
aside  by  her  husband,  died,  overwhelmed  in 
grief  and  anger.  A  reconciliation  between 
Octavius  and  Antony  was  arranged  at  Brun- 
dusinm,  and  tlie  sister  of  the  former,  Octavia, 
became  Antony's  wife.  Cleopatra  had  now 
to  endure  three  years  of  separation  from  the 
man  whom  she  thought  she  had  success- 
fiilly  attached  to  her  for  life ;  and  we  have 
descriptions  from  several  writers  of  her  rage 
and  jealousy  on  hearing  of  his  new  marriage. 
But  her  hold  npon  him  was  stronger  tlian  die 
knew.  For  two  winters  Antony  lived  in  com- 
parative qniet  with  Octavia  in  Athens ;  the 
summers  were  full  of  activity  among  the  con- 
stant complications,  quarrels,  and  reconcilia- 
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tions  of  the  triumvirate's  polities ;  but  in  tlie 
year  87  the  necessity  of  preparing  fur  another 
campitign  against  the  Parthians  ealkd  him 
.again  into  the  East.  No  sooner  was  he  eepa- 
rateil  from  Octavia  than  the  id  1  f  01  - 
opaiJa  returned  in  its  ftiU  fo  e  Immed  at  ly 
after  he  had  landed  on  the  y  an  ast,  be 
sent  a  trusted  messenger  to  b  and  he 
hastened  to  meet  him  at  Laod  a  The  Id 
life  hegan  again,  and,  as  tl  ugl  t  at  f  r 
his  neglect,  he  heaped  favor  p  n  h  adding 
province  alter  province  to  her  kingdom,  m 
spite  of  the  complaints  of  the  Romans.  Com- 
pletely reconciled,  she  returned  to  Alexandria, 
while  Antony  pressed  on  into  Asia,  upon  his 
disastroua  Parthian  expedition.  On  his  retnm 
Cleopatra  met  him  on  the  coast  with  aid  and 
provisions  for  his  army ;  and  now  again  he  ac- 
companied her  to  Egypt,  and  remained  there 
throngh  the  next  winter,  planning  a  new  cam- 
paign for  the  spring.  This  was  more  success- 
ful, and  through  it  he  conquered  Armenia. 
But  tlie  decisive  straggle  with  Ootaviua  was 
not  to  he  longer  delayed,  and  Antony  now 
seemed  determined  to  hurry  it  on.  Beturning 
to  Alexandria  (34),  he  celebrated  an  arrogant 
triumph,  at  which  Cleopatra  was  declared  a 
supreme  ruler,  or  "queen  of  kings;"  her  son 
by  OfBsar  was  proclaimed  legitimate,  a  direct 
attack  on  Octarins's  pretensions  to  power; 
and  Antony's  own  sons  hy  Cleopatra  were 
made  the  possessors  of  rich  Roman  provinces. 
Shortly  after  this  he  divorced  Octavia,  though 
he  did  not  formally  publish  the  fact  till  later. 
He  seemed  deliberately  to  attempt  to  insult 
tbe  Roman  people ;  yet  they  looked  upon  Cle- 
opatra as  the  anthor  of  all  that  he  did,  and  con- 
centrated their  anger  upon  her.  The  conflict 
between  Antony  and  Octavius  broke  out  early 
in  32,  bnt  it  only  became  general  when  the 
Roman  senate,  a  little  later,  declared  war,  not 
against  Antony,  who  had  passed  the  previous 
year  with  Cleopatra  in  the  old  revelries  at 
Ephesus,  SamoB,  and  Athens,  but  against  the 
Egyptian  queen  herself,  who  remained  by  him, 
aiding  his  preparations,  and  urging  him  to 
hasten  the  deoiave  confiiot.  Tlie  winter  of 
32-31  passed  without  event,  but  in  the  spring 
Octavius  began  with  energy  those  movements 
which  led  to  themasang  of  his  troops  at  Aotinm 
and  to  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  Cleopatr! 
seems  to  have  induced  Antony,  gainst  his  bet 
ter  judgment  and  that  of  his  generals,  to  take 
the  fatal  step  of  forcing,  by  an  imprudent  move 
ment,  the  engagement  at  Actinra  (Sept.  3, 31) , 
but  whether  she  was  guilty  of  positive  treachery 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  she  gave  t! 
signal  for  retreat  and  set  sdl  for  the  EgypKi 
coast,  or  whether  she  acted  from  momentary 
cowardice,  is  disputed.  Escaping  through  an 
opening  in  the  enemy's  line  of  galleys,  she 
made  her  way  to  sea,  and  Antony,  abandoning 
tlie  battle  and  deserting  his  troops,  swled  after 
her  with  aU  speed  to  Egypt.  All  chance  of 
Hnceessflil  reliance  to  Octavius  was  now  lost ; 
the  winter  passed  away  in  preparations  for  de- 
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fence,  in  the  old  life  of  e:  , 

made  by  Antony  to  preserve  the  allegiance  of 
his  troops  and  generals,  many  of  whom  went 
over  to  the  enemy.  Cleopatra  seems  to  have 
retmned  her  enet^,  white  Antony  gave  him- 
self up  to  desiiair.  Many  stories  of  this  time 
are  told  by  ancient  authors,  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  troth  and  ticfion— of  a  so- 
ciety, "  the  companions  in  death,"  in  which 
the  two  revellers  gathered  their  old  associates, 
of  Cleopatra's  experiments  to  find  the  easiest 
way  to  die ;  of  Antony's  moody  withdrawal 
from  all  companionship  for  a  time  until  he 
suddenly  plunged  into  greater  exieisei  than 
ever.  In  the  spring  Octavius  appeared  before 
the  city.  The  lust  struggles  Antony  was  able 
to  make  were  soon  over,  and  both  he  and 
Cleopatra  seemed  about  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  As  Antony  and  his  troops 
fled  into  the  city  from  iheir  last  attempt  at  re- 
sistance, the  queen  gave  up  all  for  lost ;  and 
hastening  to  an  immense  mansolenm  she  had 
had  constructed  some  time  before,  she  locked . 
herself  in  it,  accompanied  only  by  two  of  her 
women,  Iras  and  Oharmian.  Antony,  return- 
ing to  the  palace,  received  either  at  her  wish 
or  by  accident  the  report  that  she  had  ended 
her  life.  Determined  not  to  bo  separated 
from  her,  he  attempted  to  kill  himself,  but 
only  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  As  he  lay  dy- 
ing, he  heard  that  Cleopatra  lived ;  he  had 
himself  carried  to  the  mausoleum,  and  there, 
when  the  qneen  and  her  two  women  had 
witli  great  difEoulty  raised  him  to  the  only 
way  of  entrance  left  unclosed,  he  expired  in 
Cleopatra's  arms.  Octavius  now  entered 
Alexandria.  In  spite  of  her  precautions,  the 
qneen  was  captured  in  her  mausoleum,  and 
brought  before  him.  He  assured  her  that  no 
harm  should  befall  her ;  hut  beyond  this  she 
could  obtain  no  intimation  in  regard  to  her 
future  fate.  The  fascination  that  had  con- 
quered Oseaar  and  Antony  had  no  eifect 
upon  him,  and  after  trying  all  her  power  of 
charming,  Cleopatra  at  lost  saw  that  she  was 
only  allowed  to  live  to  grace  the  conqueror's 
triumph.  She  was  carefiilly  watched,  lest  she 
diould  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  ;  but  she 
successftilly  eluded  the  viplanoe  of  her  guards 
hy  a  skilful  device.  A  countryman  bringing 
her  flgs  brought  with  them  an  asp  in  his 
basket,  and  thus  furnished  her  the  means  of 
death.  Causing  Iras  and  Charmian  to  array 
her  in  her  most  splendid  royal  robes  and  in  her 
crown,  she  placed  the  asp  in  her  breast  and 
died  from  the  poison  of  its  bite.  Her  women 
imitated  her,  and  the  soldiers  of  Octavius  found 
them  lying  by  her,  dead. 

CLEFSTDKA  (Gr.  KJUfWpo,  from  K%i7neiv,  to 
steal,  and  fiSup,  water),  a  hydraulic  clock  in 
□se  among  the  ancients,  which  measured  time 
by  the  quantity  of  water  that  escaped  from  a, 
small  ormce  in  a  reservoir.  The  simplest  kind 
consisted  of  a  transparent  vase,  filled  with 
water,  graduated,  and  having  a  small  opening 
in  its  bottom.    Astheliquidgradoally  escaped, 
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its  height  in  the  vase  marked,  the  hour.  Clep- 
sydras were  in  use  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptole- 
loios,  and  a  great  improvement  in  them  was 
made  hj  Cteaibius,  a  mathematician  of  Ales- 
andria,  about  235  B.  C.  In  his  instrument  the 
water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels  which 
were  thereby  turned,  and  the  motion  was  com- 
munioaf«d  to  a  small  statue,  which  gradually 
rose  and  pointed  with  a  rod  toward  Uie  houra 
marked  on  a  diagram.  Clepsydras  meaenred 
the  time  allowed  for  spoafeers  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  they  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
writings  of  Aristophanes,  Aristotle,  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Cicero,  and  Pliny,  like  the  sands 
of  the  hour  glass  in  moderu  literature.  Soon 
after  the  decline  of  Rome  they  were  spread 
throughout  Europe,  but  their  use  was  aban- 
doned after  the  invention  of  pendulum  olooka. 
At  the  begiuniug  of  the  9th  century  Charle- 
magne received  a  ma^ificent  clepsydra  aa  a 
present  from  the  oaliph  Haroun  al-Eashid. 
The  faet  that  the  quantity  of  water  escaping 
from  the  orifice  vaiies  according  to  the  height 
of  the  column  and  the  shape  of  the  vase  far- 
lushes  a  ditficult  mathematical  prohlem,  which 
occttpied  the  most  skilful  geometers  of  the  18th 
century.  For  its  solution  Bernoulli  received  a 
prize  from  the  Trench  academy  of  sciences. 

CLEBC,  LaoKit,  a  deaf  mute,  one  of  the 
founders  and  teachers  of  the  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  horn  at  I.a 
Balmo,  department  of  Isfere,  France,  Dec.  36, 
1T85,  died  in  Hartford,  July  18,  1869.  In  his 
infancy  he  fell  into  the  fire,  when  hia  head  and 
fece  were  badly  burned,  and  his  parents  attribu- 
ted the  loss  of  hearing  aud  smell  to  this  mis- 
fortune. At  the  age  of  12  his  unole  took  him  to 
Paris,  and  placed  him  in  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  abb6  Sicai'd,  though 
nominally  its  director,  was  then  in  prison  for 
his  alleged  hostility  to  the  republic ;  but  Jean 
Massieu,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  became  his 
teacher  till  the  release  of  Sicard,  when  he  be- 
came a  favorite  pupil  of  the  abb6,  and  made 
such  rapid  prioress  that  In  1805,  after  eight 
years'  instractJon,  be  was  appointed  tutor, 
and  in  1808  a  salaried  teacher.  His  apti- 
tude for  teaching  was  such  that  in  a  few 
years  the  abbS  confided  to  his  charge  the  high- 
est class  in  the  institution,  which  he  taught 
with  great  success.  In  1815,  while  on  a  visit 
to  England,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Gallaudet,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
1816  to  the  United  States.  In  1817  they 
opened  the  Auierioan  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dnmb  at  Hartford,  and  Clerc  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  this  institution,  from  which 
he  retired  on  a  pension  in  1858,  after  having 
been  a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes  for  more  than  50 
years.  The  greater  part  of  the  teachers  sent 
to  other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
from  this  asylum  received  their  training  at  his 
hands.  He  married  in  181B  ITisa  Boardman,  a 
pnpil  of  the  asylum,  and  like  himself  a  deaf 
route.  Their  children  oil  speak  and  hear.  The 
^est  son  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 
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CUXe,  Jean  Le.     See  Le  Clerc, 

CLEBFITT,  or  Cixirfalt,  Frantols  S^bastien  Cbarles 
Joseph  de  Cntlx,  count  de,  au  Austrian  general, 
horn  at  BruiHe,  in  the  Low  Countries,  Oct.  14, 
1733,  died  in  Vienna,  July  18,  1T88.  He  en- 
tered the  Austrian  army  at  the  age  of  20,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  seven  years'  war  and 
in  that  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  in  1778 
become  a  mi\jor  gouornl.  He  was  afterward 
made  chamberlain,  but  rarely  showed  himself 
at  court,  being  opposed  to  the  innovations  of 
Joseph  II.  and  to  the  measures  which  led  to 
the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  in  1787.  In 
1788-'9,  as  lieutenant  field  marshal,  he  com- 
manded an  army  corps  on  the  lower  Danube, 
successfully  operating  against  the  Turks,  who 
threatened  the  banat  of  Temesvfir  and  Transyl- 
vania, and  subsequently  aiding  Marshal  Lau- 
don  in  the  taking  of  Belgrade.  In  1702  he  com- 
manded the  Austrian  contingent  in  the  war 
with  France,  made  himself  master  of  Stenai, 
and  compelled  the  retreat  of  Damouricz.  After 
the  battle  of  Jemmapes  he  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful retreat  to  Mous.  In  1793  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  Aldenhoven,  Maestricht,  and 
Neerwinden,  but  was  defeated  at  Wattipiies. 
In  the  campaign  of  1794,  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
of  observation  in  West  Flanders,  he  acted  on 
the  defensive  against  Rchegru,  and  was  repeat- 
edly beaten.  Succeeding  the  prince  of  Ooburg 
in  the  chief  command  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, he  met  with  new  defeats,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  recross  the  Rhine.  In  1795  he  was 
made  field  marshal,  with  command  of  the  troops 
on  the  Rhine,  defeated  Jourdan,  and  stormed 
the  intrenchments  of  the  French  before  Mentz, 
compelling  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city ; 
and  on  Dec.  21  he  concluded  an  advantageous 
armistice  with  the  French  republic.  He  was 
recalled  to  Vienna  in  January,  1796,  and  hon- 
ored with  the  collar  of  the  golden  fleece  and 
made  connciiior  of  state;  but  his  command 
was  given  to  tlie  archduke  Charles. 

GLEEGT  (Gr.  K'kijpoi,  lot,  portion,  heritage), 
a  collective  term  commonly  applied  to  all  per- 
sons consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
because  they  are  metaphorically  said  to  be  the 
portion  or  heritage  of  the  Lord,  as  was  the  tribe 
of  Levi  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  term  relates  to  the 
lot  by  which  Mattiiias  was  selected  to  be  an 
apostle ;  and  others  suppose  it  to  be  used  as  a 
technical  terra,  simply  denoting  rank  or  degree. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  other  an- 
cient nations,  a  certain  class  of  persons  were 
set  aside  for  the  celebration  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  the  Christian  church  from  its  very 
birth  had  its  appointed  pastors,  or  even,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  other  episcopal  denomi- 
nations hold,  its  three  clerical  orders  of  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons.  Although  the  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity  was  perhaps 
not  BO  strongly  marked  at  first  as  it  afterward 
became,  the  separation  of  ecclesiastics  from 
ordinary  secular  affairs,  aud  the  appropriation 
of  means  for  their  support,  datw  fiom  a  very 
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early  period.  A  practice  of  liying  in  com- 
munitj,  like  the  mouka  of  the  present  daj,  ap- 
pears,  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  have  originated  with 
the  clet^  of  JemsaTera;  and  thougli  inter- 
rupted byperaecution,  it  was  not  entirely  aban- 
doned until  the  distinction  was  made  between 
secular  and  regular  clergj,  when  the  former 
ceased  to  live  in  communities.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  various  parts  of  Christendom,  and 
is  mentioned  byBede  as  having  been  enforced 
in  England  by  St.  Augustin,  acting  nnder  tlie 
orders  of  Gregory  the  Great.  As  the  church 
emerged  from  poverty,  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  became  more  and  more  palpable.  They 
were  reverenced  not  only  as  spiritual  guides 
and  ministers  of  the  sacraments,  bat  as  the 
depositaries  of  nearly  all  the  learning  of  tihe 
age,  so  that  by  the  12th  century  the  term  eleri- 
em  became  the  common  designation  of  every 
person  of  education.  Civil  rulers  granted  them 
numerous  privileges  and  esemptions.  No  bishop 
ooald  be  compelled  to  appear  before  a  secular 
court,  no  presbyter  codtt  be  interrogated  by 
the  torture,  no  lay  tribunal  could  take  cogni- 
zance of  ecclesiastical  matters,  nor  were  the 
clergy  nnder  the  Roman  empire  subject  to 
many  of  the  taxes  laid  upon  the  people,  or 
called  upon  to  fill  certain  public  ofBces.  Tliej 
obtained  temporal  jurisdiction  not  only  over 
their  own  body,  but  over  the  laity,  and  in  the 
German  empire  the  sovereignty  of  many  of  the 
states  WHS  vested  in  them.  Hey  thus  ae- 
quired  in  the  process  of  time  a  preponderating 
influence  in  European  politics,  which,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  at  times  abused, 
was  nnqaestionably  the  only  barrier  between 
popular  rights  and  the  encroachments  of  des- 
potic princes,  just  as  in  former  generations 
their  spiritual  influence  over  the  barbarian 
invaders  had  saved  Europe  from  slavery. 
Dni-ing  the  middle  ages,  when  the  clergy 
formed  a  vast,  disciplined,  and  wealthy  bo^, 
dispersed  throughout  the  known  world,  each 
member  recognliang  his  proper  superioFj  and 
all  bowing  before  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop 
ot  Rome,  this  power  reached  its  meridian, 
though  from  the  days  of  the  first  Christian  em- 
perors to  the  most  modem  times  tlie  respec- 
tive boundaries  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority have  been  a  subject  of  contention  in 
nearlv  every  country  of  the  old  world.  The 
clei^  were  anciently  subjected  to  many  disci- 
plinary regulations,  the  chief  of  which  ate  still 
in  fureo  m  the  Koman  Catholio  churoh,  and 
some  of  them  are  observed  among  Protestant  de- 
nommations. — In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  ecclesiastical  body  embraces  a  hierarchy, 
whith  cWms  to  have  been  instituted  by  Christ 
himwlf,  and  of  which  the  visible  head  Is  the 
pope.  According  to  the  creed  of  this  church, 
the  government  of  the  faithftil  was  committed 
to  St.  Peter  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles,  from 
whose  successors  in  the  see  of  Rome  ail  other 
bishops  derive  their  power  to  rule.  Besidi 
the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  sul 
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deacons,  there  arc  inferior  oifleers  who  fulfil 
us  ftinctiona  connected  with  the  sanctuary ; 
these  are  acolytes,  lectors,  exorcists,  and  os- 
tiaries,  forming  degrees  by  which  candidates 
must  ascend  to  the  priesthood.  Subdeaoons 
obhged  to  take  a  vow  of  perpetual  oehbacy, 
according  to  an  ancient  regulation  founded 
upon  a  stilt  older  custom  of  the  churoh.  It  is 
held  that  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
married  men  were  permitted  to  take  orders  on 
condition  of  separating  from  their  wives. — In 
the  Greek  church  there  are  sis  orders  of  cler- 
gy, namely;  bishop,  deacon,  sul>deaoon,  lector, 
cantor,  and  litnrgist.  Every  secular  priest  is 
required  to  marry  a  virgin  before  ordination, 
but  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time; 
and  should  his  wife  die  he  ceases  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  his  office,  and  enters  a  monas- 
tic order.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  clergy  are 
divided  into  regular  and  secular,  the  former 
comprising  members  of  religious  orders,  and 
the  latter  all  other  ecclesiastics.  The  monks 
of  the  first  ages  werenot  necessarily  connected 
with  the  clerical  state ;  but  subsequently  monk» 
were  commonly  oi-dained  priests,  though  par- 
tially esempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  while 
their  abbots,  even  if  not  consecrated  bishops, 
were  clothed  with  episcopal  authority,  and 
wore  episoopHl  inagnia.  The  monks  of  the 
Greek  church  are  under  the  same  obligation 
of  celibacy  as  their  western  brethren, — -The 
church  of  England  recognizes  three  orders  of 
clergymen,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  who 
are  comprised  in  the  two  provinces  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  each  having  its  archbishop. 
Each  bishopric  is  divided  into  archdeaconries, 
and  each  archdeaconry  into  parishes.  The 
last  are  filled  by  incumbents  who.  when  pos- 
sessing the  entire  tithes  of  the  parisli,  are  styled 
rectors;  when  sharing  them  with  lay  patrons 
or  cathedral  chapters,  are  termed  vicars ;  and 
when  receiving  a  stipend  from  the  impropria- 
tors of  the  tithes,  bear  the  title  of  perpetual 
curates.  Many  of  the  livings  are  in  the  gift 
of  laymen.  The  bishoprics  are  in  the  pft  of 
the  crown,  which  nominates  a  person  to  be 
elected  by  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  archbishop.  The  clergy  meet 
by  delegates  in  convocation  at  the  beginning 
of  every  new  parliament;  though  for  a  long 
period  this  practice  was  disused,  the  assem- 
blage being  regularly  dissolved  by  the  arch- 
bishop before  it  could  proceed  to  business.  A 
clergyman  is  eiempt  from  jury  duty,  from  at- 
tendance at  a  court  leet,  from  arrest  in  civil 
suits  while  celebrating  divine  service,  from 
filling  the  office  of  bailiff,  constable,  or  the  like ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  sit  in  the 
house  of  commons,  engage  in  trade,  or  fbrm 
lands  to  the  extent  of  more  than  80  acres,  or 
for  the  term  of  more  than  seven  years.  The 
clerical  system  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  America  resembles  that  of  the  parent 
establishment,  except  in  local  regulations,  and 
in  tliat  it  has  no  archbishops.  Some  other 
Protestant  communions  recognize  degrees  of 
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clerical  dignity,  and  lay  claim  to  an  apostolic 
succession,  bnt  the  mmority  believe  in  the 
ministry  of  only  one  order. 

CLiXGT,  Beneflt  sf.    See  BEaEFii  of  Cleroy. 

CLERK  (Lat,  elerieus,  from  Gr.  n^irooc,  por- 
tion or  beritage),  the  designation  of  all  ecclesi- 
astics in  the  middle  ages.  The  various  usages 
of  the  word  illustrate  the  influence  exerci^ 
by  the  clergy  in  the  affairs  of  learning  and 
civil  administration.  After  the  barbarism  of 
the  northern  tribes  was  transplanted  soutli- 
waM,  the  ecde^aatJcal  order  alone  retained  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  literature  and  some 
of  the  traditions  of  ancient  scholarship.  They 
were  therefore  esteemed  a  learned  class,  and 
clerk  was  synonymons  with  man  of  science. 
At  the  period  of  the  renaissance  it  was  a  com- 
plimentary title  for  men  of  distingnished  learn- 
ing, even  if  they  were  not  attached  to  the 
priesthood.  Most  of  the  high  offices  were  in 
their  hands,  since  they  possessed  above  others 
the  intelligence  requisite  for  fulfilling  them. 
As  learning  became  more  widely  diffused,  and 
other  classes  became  qualified  to  administer 
affairs,  the  term  clerk  was  gradually  limited 
to  its  present  signification  of  an  officer  in  whose 
duties  the  keeping  of  records  predominates  ; 
and  it  is  now  antiquated,  except  mlegal  papei's, 
as  an  appellation  of  the  clergy.  Among  classes 
of  clerks,  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity,  were 
the  elerici  acephali,  who  were  ifistinguished 
from  the  eleriei  eanoniei  by  not  uniting  in  a 
congregation  under  the  orders  of  a  bishop ;  the 
clerks  or  brothers  of  common  life,  a  congrega- 
tion of  regular  canons  which  was  originated 
by  Gerard  Groot  of  Deventer  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century,  and  spread  throughout  the 
Netherlands  and  Westphalia;  and  the  regular 
clerks,  who  lived  in  community,  with  or  with- 
out vows,  and  formed  various  congregations, 
as  the  Theatines,  Bamabites,  and  Jesuits. — 
The  ministers  of  France  were  formerly  termed 
royal  clerks  and  clerks  of  aeeounts.  A  large 
number  of  clerkships  in  the  courts  and  govern- 
ment offices  of  England  were  abolished  by 
statutes  in  1833  and  1837 ;  bnt  several  high 
officers  are  still  designated  by  this  title,  as  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  who  attends  upon  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  issues  writs  of  sum- 
mons to  peers  and  judges,  and  writs  for  the 
election  of  memtiers  of  the  house  of  commons ; 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  en- 
dorses the  bills  and  signs  the  orders  of  the 
house,  and  reads  whatever  may  be  required  in 
the  course  of  proceedings ;  and  the  clerk  of  the 
parliaments,  who  is  the  chief  miniBterial  officer 
of  the  honse  of  lords,  and  waits  upon  the  king 
or  gueen  to  receire  the  royal  assent  to  bills, 
which  he  communicates  to  the  lords. 

CLERK,  John,  a  British  naval  tactician,  bom 
at  Eldin,  Scotiand,  about  1730,  died  in  1812. 
He  was  a  country  squire  who  studied  naval 
science,  and  is  said  to  have  disclosed  in  1779 
his  discovery  of  a  new  mode  of  operation  for 
breaking  the  enemy's  line  in  naval  battie, 
which  was  successfully  applied  by  Rodney  in 
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his  victory  over  the  Erench  under  De  Grasse 
in  the  West  Indies,  April  12,  1783,  and  sub- 
sequently by  otlier  British  commanders  in 
many  memorable  encounters.  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  whose  father  had  served  under  Rod- 
ney, contested  Clerk's  claim  to  the  discov- 
ery; and  it  was  asserted  by  others  that  Clerk 
had  taken  his  "Essay  on  Naval  Tactics" 
(privately  circnlated  in  1782 ;  republished 
1790-'e8,  with  additions;  new  od.,  18W; 
French  translation  by  Lesoalier,  3  vols.,  1797) 
from  Father  Paul  Hoste's  UArt  des  armees 
namlm  (Lyons,  1696  and  1727).  The  fact  of 
his  having  never  been  in  the  naval  service,  or 
even  at  sea,  strengthened  his  opponents ;  but 
Clerk's  claim  to  the  invention  is  generally  re- 
garded as  substantiated. 

CLERKE,  Charles,  an  English  navigator,  born 
in  1741,  died  Aug,  32, 1779.  He  was  educated 
at  the  naval  academy  of  Portsmouth,  and  made 
his  first  voyage  round  the  world  asmidshipman 
under  Commodore  Byron.  In  1768  he  sailed 
round  the  world  a  second  time,  accompanying 
Oapt.  Cook  in  the  Endeavor,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1776  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  one  of  the  ships  which  formed 
the  Cook  squadron,  and  on  the  death  of  Oapt. 
Cook  in  1779  he  sneeeeded  to  the  oliief  com- 
mand. The  hardships  which  he  was  compelled 
to  endure  while  searching  for  a  passage  be- 
tween Asia  and  America  broke  down  his  health, 
and  he  espii-ed  off  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka, 
and  was  binned  at  Peti-opavlovsk. 

CLiXHOJiT,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Ohio,  separa- 
ted from  Kentucky  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Ohio  river,  touched  on  the  N.  W.  comer  by  the 
Little  Miami,  and  intersected  by  one  of  its 
branches ;  lu-ea,  462  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1870, 
84,268.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface 
rolling  and  hilly.  The  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
nati and  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley 
railroads  touch  the  N.  W.  comer.  The  chief 
productions  ip  1870  were  181,532  busbeb  of 
wheat,  878,027  of  Indion  corn,  325,755  of  oats, 
308,006  of  potatoes,  19,S3fi  tons  of  hay,  769,- 
138  lbs.  of  butter,  39,425  of  wool,  and  1,319,- 
762  of  tobacco.  There  were  8,107  horses, 
6,837  milch  cows,  6,848  other  cattle,  12,763 
sheep,  and  35,028  swine ;  8  grist  mills,  13  saw 
millsi  2  distilleries,  24  manufactories  of  furni- 
ture, and  1  of  woollen  goods.    Capital,  Batavia, 

CLEBnOHIT,  or  ClerMMt-Ferrand,  a  town  of 
Anvergne,  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Puy-dn-D6me,  215  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Pails;  pop.  in 
1866,  37,690.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  between 
the  rivers  Bedat  and  Allier,  in  a  mountrinous 
re^on  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  extmct  volca- 
noes, the  highest  of  which  18  the  Puy-de-D6me 
mountain.  A  line  of  boulevards  extends  almost 
round  the  circuit  of  the  town.  In  the  place 
de  Jaude,  the  principal  square,  is  a  statue  of 
Desais,  and  another  s:^^are  is  named  after 
the  poet  Deliile,  who,  like  that  general,  was 
bom  neai-  Clermont.  Pascal  was  a  native 
of  the  town.  The  W,  part  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  greatly  damaged  during  the  revoln- 
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tion,  was  pnlled  down  in  1855,  and  haa  ainco 
been  in  course  of  restoration.  The  most  an- 
dent  charoli  is  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  of  the 
11th  century,  with  a  modem  tower  and  the 
atatne  of  a  black  Vir^n,  reputed  to  have 
miraculous  powers.  The  paiiMg  de  /aculU 
contains  several  museums  and  collections,  and 
a  public  library  with  80,000  volumes  and  cu- 
rious incient  M'^S  In  the  centre  of  the  Oonra 
bablon,  extending  along  the  east  of  the  town 
IS  a  fine  fountam  There  are  two  medicmal 
spnngii  The  most  famous  in  the  suburb  ot 
St  Alyre  eaBaHa  Jbjttaine  petr'ifiante  issues 
ont  of  a  voleaniQ  tufa  resting  upon  granite 
A  hrge  stalictite  tormfl  a  species  of  bridge 
and  both  fountain  and  bridge  are  situated  m 
a  gaiden  to  which  a  bath  hon  e  is  attathed 
The  tow  n  contains  a  aociety  for  science  and 
fine    arts    an  academ>     a  lyceuin    a    medi 
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cal  and  pharmaceutical  Bchool,  a  nonnal  and 
a  theological  seminary,  and  schools  of  de- 
sign, of  trades,  and  of  geology  and  botany. 
There  is  an  active  trafflc  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, and  an  important  transit  trade  with 
Paris  and  southern  France.  Silk,  linen,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  leather,  cutlery,  chemical  arti- 
cles, lava  ware,  and  other  goods  are  manu- 
factured. —  Under  the  name  of  Nemetum  or 
Nemossus,  Olermont  was  the  capital  of  the 
Arvemi,  and  was  enlarged  by  Ai^uatus,  who 
called  it  Angiistonemetum.  Subsequently  it 
was  destroyed,  and  on  being  rebuilt  it  re- 
ceived the  present  demgnation  from  the  castle 
of  Olams  Mons,  which  defended  the  town,  and 
it  became  the  capital  of  Auvergne,  sharing  the 
subsequent  fortonea  of  that  province.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  bishoprics  of  France.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  many  ecclesiastical 
councils  held  here  was  that  of  10S6,  when  the 


first  crusade  was  resolved  upon,  the  badge  of 
the  cross  worn  by  the  crusaders  being  firat 
adopted  here.  Clermont  and  Montferrand 
were  separate  towns  till  1 633,  when  they  were 
united  by  avenues,  3  m.  long. 

CLERMOIVT-L'H^BICLT,  or  Qermnt-LodeTe,  a 
town  of  France,  in  tlie  department  of  HSrault, 
33  m.  W.  of  Montpellier;  pop.  in  1866,  e,050. 
Cloth,  silks,  leather,  cnUery,  and  pottery  are 
manufactured  here.  The  church  of  St.  Guel- 
lielm-le-Desert  is  a  fine  Romanesque  stnictnre. 

CLfXnONT-DE-L'OIgi^  or  ClenDMl-ei-Beai- 
Til^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Oise,  35  m.  K.  of  Paris  ;  pop.  in  1866,  5,748. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  contains,  besides  a  commtmal  college  and 
a  public  library,  three  remarkable  architectural 
monuments — an  old  castle,  a  h3tel  de  ville,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Samson.  The  castle  has  been 
converted  into  a  prison  for  tfemales,  with  about 
1,000  inmates.  It  was  a  strong  fortress  be- 
tween the  10th  and  14th  centuries,  and  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1359  and  1434,  and 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1595.  The  elder  Cond^  re- 
tired hither  in  1615.  The  hfitel  de  vUle  was 
built  about  1300,  and  is  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful edifice,  of  great  interest  to  architects  and 
antiquaries.  It  contains  among  otlier  rare  cn- 
riosities  the  funeral  monument  of  a  Greek  who 
died  in  Gaul  during  the  Roman,  dominion  and 
was  buried  at  Clermont.  The  church  of  St. 
Samson  dates  from  the  14th  century,  and  oc- 
cupies the  highest  part  of  the  town.  The  ex- 
terior is  very  striking,  and  the  interior  has  a 
curious  altar  of  carved  wood,  and  other  in- 
teresting caJvings,  and  some  fine  paintings. 
The  windows  of  painted  glass  are  also  remark- 
able. Clermont  was  the  birthplace  of  King 
Charles  the  Fair  (1394).  It  has  conaderable 
trade  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  linen  and  cotton 
goods  and  hosiery  are  manufactured. 

CiJbT,  Jean  Bapttetc,  celebrated  for  his  de- 
votion to  Louis  5VL,  and  as  the  faithful  valet 
of  the  dauphin  Louis  SVII.,  bom  at  Jardy, 
near  Versftilles,  in  1759,  died  at  Hietzing,  near 
Vienna,  May  27,  1809.  C16ry  was  one  of  the 
few  attendants  permitted  to  diare  the  prison  of 
Louis  XVI.,  who  a  few  days  before  his  death 
divided  a  loaf  of  bread  with  him  as  the  only 
proof  of  regard  he  was  able  to  show  him. 
CI4ry  publi^ed  the  Journal  de  ee  qui  fi'est 
paste  a  la  tour  du  Temple  pendant  la  eapUmU 
de  Louis  XVI.  (London,  1788),  which  passed 
through  many  editjons. 

CLfislNGER,  Jeai  Baptiste  AngisU,  a  French 
sculptor,  bom  in  Besangon  about  1820.  He 
studied  under  his  father  and  in  Italy,  and  ac- 

S aired  popularity  in  1844  by  his  bust  of  Scribe. 
[is  subsequent  works  include  a  "  Girl  Bitten 
by  a  Serpent,"  a  statue  of  Loniae  of  Savoy, 
colossal  busts  of  "  liberty  "  and  "  Fraternity," 
a  statue  of  Rachel  as  "Phfedra,"  and  one  of 
"Tragedy"  for  the  thSfitre  Franpais;  eques- 
trian statues  of  Francis  I.  and  of  Napoleon  I. 
as  Roman  imperator,  for  the  Louvre;  an  ad- 
mirable figure  of  a  "  Gypsy  Girl ;  "  a  bust  of 
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Cliarlotte  Cordaj ;  and  two  statues  of  Sappho. 
He  has  executed  many  other  works  relating  to 
olassioal  and  mjtholo^cal  subjects.  In  1867 
he  made  busts  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  of 
tlie  king  of  Prussia  (the  present  emperor  of 
Germany)  for  the  h6tel  de  ville,  and  in  1869  a 
statue  of  "  Cleopatra  in  presence  of  Ofesar." 
He  married  the  daughter  of  George  Sand. 

CLETEUND,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  capital 
of  OujaLoga  co.,  Ohio,  the  Eeoond  city  in  size 
and  importance  in  the  state,  situated  on  the  S. 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  month  of  Ouyahoga 
river,  in  lat.  41°  30'  N,,  ion.  81°  48'  W.,  120 
m.  N.  E.  of  Oolambufl,  235  m.  N.  E.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  ITO  m.  8.  W.  of  Buffalo.  The 
growth  of  Cleveland  has  been  very  rapid,  the 
population  at  the  varions  decennial  periods 
since  1810  having  been  as  follows:  in  1810, 
57;    1820,    150;    1830,    1,075;    1840,6,071; 


1950,  17,034;  1860,  43,417;  1870,  92,820,  of 
whom  88,81B  were  foreign  born  and  1,3S4 
colored.  Of  the  foreigners  15,856  were  na- 
tives of  Gennany,  9,964  of  Ireland,  4,008  of 
England,  2,634  of  lii'itish  America,  2,155  of 
Austria  (proper),  and  786  of  Bohemia.  There 
were  3,563  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read,  and  4,575  who  could  not  write, 
of  whom  3,748  were  foreign.  There  wei-el6,183 
families,  with  an  average  of  6'33  persons  to  a 
family.  The  population  is  now  (1873)  estimated 
at  more  than  150,000.  The  city  received  itsflrst 
impetus  from  the  completion  in  1884  of  the 
Ohio  canal,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  at  this 
point  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Portsmoufi.  A 
further  stimnlns  was  ^ven  after  1850  by  the 
development  of  the  railroad  system,  and  since 
1860  its  prosperity  has  been  increased  by  tlie 
rapid  extension  of  momifactaring   industry. 


e  p-eaf  r  port  n  of  the  c  ty  s  1  i  It  n  a 
gravel!  plain  el  vated  from  60  to  ICO  it  and 
overlooking  the  lake.  The  river  passes  through 
it  in  a  winding  course,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts,  and  affords  several  miles  of  dock  front. 
The  harbor  has  been  improved  by  the  dredg- 
ing ont  of  a  commodious  ship  channel,  whidi 
branches  from  the  river  near  its  month,  and 
by  tlie  erection  of  two  piers,  200  ft,  apart, 
stretching  several  hundred  feet  into  the  lake. 
On  tiie  E.  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  and  another 
stands  on  the  cliff  above.— Cleveland  is  laid 
out  with  much  taste,  chiefly  in  squares.  The 
principal  streets  are  from  80  to  120  ft.  wide, 
Superior  sti'eet  having  a  width  of  182  ft.,  and 
are  lighted  with  gas  and  well  paved.  The  abun- 
dance of  shade  trees,  chiefly  maple,  has  given  to 
it  the  title  of  the  "Porest  City."  The  business 
blocks  are  mostly  of  brick  and  stone,  from 


three  to  five  stories  high,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  dwellings  are  of  the  same  materials. 
Euclid  avenue  is  hned  with  elegant  residences, 
each  surrounded  by  ample  grounds,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  handsomest  street  in  the  country. 
Prospect  street,  parallel  to  the  avenne,  ranks 
next  in  beauty.  River  and  Merwin  streets,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga,  are  ocenpied  by 
the  produce  and  shipping  houses,  and  by  many 
of  the  wholesale  grocery  stores.  The  jobbing 
business  is  principally  in  Water  street,  while 
Superior  street  is  occupied  hy  the  larger  re- 
tail stores,  the  hanks,  and  the  bookstores.  The 
retail  grocery,  provision,  and  fruit  stores  are 
situated  mostly  in  Ontario  street,  8.  of  the  pub- 
lic square.  This  sq^uare,  known  as  Monumental 
park,  which  ooouraes  10  acres  near  the  centre 
of  the  city,  was  tonneriy  open  to  foot  passen- 
gers only,  but  since  1806  it  has  been  divided 
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into  four  smaller  squares  hj  the  extension  of 
Superior  street  from  E.  to  W.  and  of  Ontario 
street  from  N".  to  S.  Ttie  square  is  shaded 
with  trees,  and  is  carefully  kept.  In  the  N. 
W,  comer  there  is  a  hantome  fountain ;  in 
tie  S,  W.,  a  pool  and  cascade ;  in  the  centre 
stands  a  statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  the  hero 
of  the  battie  of  Lake  Erie,  erected  in  1860  at 
a  cost  of  $8,000.  The  pedestal  is  of  Rhode 
Island  gi-anite  13  ft.  high;  the  statue  itself  is 
of  Italian  marble,  and  is  8  ft.  3  in.  high.  In 
front  of  the  pedestal  is  a  marble  medallion, 
representing  the  passage  of  Perry  in  a  small 
boat  from  the  Lawrence  to  the  Niagara  during 
the  battle.  "West  of  the  river  is  another  park, 
called  the  Circle,  which  has  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  and  is  finely  adorned  with  shade  trees. 
The  city  cemetery  is  on  Erie  street;  it  is 
laid  out  with  reotangular  walks,  shaded  with 
trees,  and  contains  many  tasteful  monuments. 
Woodiftwn  oemetsry,  more  recently  opened, 
is  on  the  E.  boundary  of  the  city.  It  is  pret- 
tily laid  out,  with  paths  winding  among  the 
native  trees,  and  is  rich  in  monuments  and 
statuary.  Lake  View  cemetery,  containing 
300  acres,  250  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  late, 
was  opened  in  1870,  on  Euclid  avenue,  about 
5  m.  from  the  city.  There  is  also  a  Roman 
Oatbolie  cemetery,  and  a  fifth  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  city.  Ths  water  works  stand  near  the 
late,  W.  of  the  river,  and  to  Jan.  1,  1870, 
iad  ooat  t7S8,243  62.  Bv  means  of  a  tunnel 
5  ft.  S  in.  high  and  5  ft.  wide,  extending  6,600 
ft.  under  the  lake,  pure  water  is  obtained, 
which  is  forced  by  two  powerful  engines  into 
a  large  reservoir,  occupying  the  highest  point 
W,  of  the  river,  whence  it  is  distributed 
through  the  city.  The  United  States  building, 
containing  the  custom  house,  post  ofBce,  and 
federal  courts,  the  county  court  house,  and  the 
city  hall  are  fine  buildings  of  stone.  Case 
hall,  a  heautiM  edifice  near  the  park,  built  in 
1866,  contains,  besides  the  rooms  of  the  Cleve- 
land library  association,  a  hall  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,500  persons.  The  house  of  correction,  on 
the  E.  border  of  the  city,  is  a  large  and  splen- 
did building.  The  Cleveland  medical  college 
occupies  an  imposing  structure  on  the  comer 
of  Erie  and  St.  Clair  streets.  The  city  infirm- 
ary is  five  stories  high,  and  cost  |35,000.  The 
union  railway  depot,  a  massive  stone  structure, 
built  in  1866,  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  two  high  school 
buildings  are  handsome  edifices  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  several  of  the  churches  are  note- 
worthy structures.  Several  bridges  cross  tlie 
Cuyahoga,  connecting  the  difierent  portions  of 
the  city,  and  there  are  seven  street  mlroad 
companies. — The  steam  railroads  terminating 
at  or  passing  through  Cleveland  areas  follows: 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern ;  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis ; 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  (Mahoning  divi- 
sion): Cleveland  and  Pittsbni^h;  and  Cleve- 
land, lit.  Temon,  and  Delaware.  These  roads 
and  the  oanal  connect  the  city  with  the  ooal 


675 

fields  and  grain  districts  of  the  state,  aai  the 
oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  while  several  lines 
of  steamboats  run  to  the  various  lake  porta. 
The  trade  with  the  Lake  Superior  mining  re- 
gion is  important,  Mid  large  quanties  of  copper 
and  iron  ore  are  shipped  thence  to  this  port. 
The  trade  in  wool  and  lumber  is  also  extensive. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and 
shipments  of  bituminous  cod,  in  tons  of  2,000 
lbs.,  from  1865  to  1870; 


682,1)16 
T45,tK9 

894,0I» 


214,SST 
324,0^7 
SJKfiei 


The  ti-ade  in  anthracite  coal  amounts  to  about 
10,000  tons  per  annum.  The  foreign  trade  is 
escluavely  with  Canada.  The  importa  for  the 
year  ending  Juno  30, 1872,  amounted  to  $584,- 
576;  the  exports  were  valued  at  $893,172. 
There  were  entered  from  foreign  countries  312 
American  vessels,  of  86,753  tons,  and  363 
foreign  vessels,  of  46,479  tons;  cleared  for  for- 
eign ports,  274  American  vessels,  of  53,693 
tons,  and  369  foreign  vessels,  of  47,316  tons; 
entered  in  the  coastwise  trade,  599  steamers, 
of  395,174  tomj,  and  3,389  saUing  vessels,  ot 
450,501  tons;  cleared,  690  steamerj^,  of  396,618 
tons,  and  3,333  sailing  vessels,  of  467,284  tons. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  in  1883 
was  3,109,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1,112,696 ;  m  1873,  3,466,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  963,861,  In  the  latter  year  there 
were  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  at  this 
port  446  vessels,  of  66,013  tons,  including  181 
sailing  vessels  of  40,076  tons,  60  steamers  of 
15,294  tons,  201  canal  boats  of  10,173  tons, 
and  four  barges  of  469  tons.  There  were  built 
during  the  year  5  sailing  vessels  of  3,229  tons, 
and  2  steamers  of  1,598  tons. — The  manufac- 
tures, particularly  of  iron  and  coal  oil,  are  very 
important.  In  the  production  of  refined  petro- 
leum the  city  is  second  only  to  Pittsburgh. 
Other  imporUnt  products  are  sulphuric  acid, 
wooden  ware,  agricultural  implements,  marble 
and  stone,  grindstones,  railroad  cars,  and 
white  lead.  Port  packing  is  also  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  36,415  hogs  having  been 
packed  during  the  season  of  1870-71,  and 
35,010  in  1871-'2,  There  are  60  incorporate*! 
companies  (chiefly  manufacturing),  of  which  38 
have  an  aggregate  capital  of  $11,690,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  1,140 
manafecturing  establishments  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  most  of  them  in  Cleveland ;  steam  en- 
gines, 274,  of  9,388  horse  power;  water  wheels, 
65,  of  3,179  horse  power;  hands  employed, 
10,063;  capital  mvested,  $13,645,018;  wages 
paid,  14,639,065;  value  of  materials,  $16,861,- 
357;  of  products,  $37,049  012.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  principal  manufactures : 
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« 
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'* 
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Cleveland  contains  6  national  banks,  witli  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $4,300,000,  2  savings 
banks,  and  9  insurance  companies  (3  life),  witli 
a  capit:d  of  $1,950,000,  There  are  31  hotels 
and  3  markets. — Tie  city  is  divided  into  17 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  major  and  com- 
mon council  of  two  members  from  each  ward. 
There  are  also  a  clerk,  who  is  likewise  clerk  of 
the  common  council,  an  anditor,  a  treasurer,  a 
solicitor,  a  street  commissioner,  a  civil  engineer, 
and  a  superintendent  of  markets.  The  board 
of  improvements  consists  of  the  major,  street 
oommisaoner,  engineer,  a  clerk,  and  two  other 
members ;  the  board  of  health  is  composed  of 
the  mayor,  health  officer,  and  sis  others.  The 
United  States  eironit  and  district  courts  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio  are  held  here;  also 
the  state  district  court,  the  court  of  common 
pleaa,  a  probate  and  a  police  conrt.  The  board 
of  metropolitan  police  consists  of  the  mayor,  a 
eecretary,  and  a  superintendent.    The  city  is 


divided  into  5  precincts,  and  the  force,  besides 
(he  privates,  is  composed  of  a  captain,  6  ser- 
geants, 3  acting  sei^ants,  3  detectives,  and  3 
special  detectives.  The  fire  department  is 
under  the  control  of  a  chief  engineer  and  3 
assistants.  There  are  T  steam  engines,  2  hook 
and  ladder  companies,  and  a  flre  alarm  tele- 
graph, under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent. 
The  assessed  value  of  propertj  in  1870  was 
$61,84:1,746.— There  are  several  well  conducted 
reformatory  and  charitable  institutions.  TJie 
house  of  correction  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
board  of  directors.  The  city  infirmary,  to 
which  the  sick  and  homeless  poor  are  taken, 
lias  attached  to  it  a  good  farm,  which  is 
worked  by  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 
Connected  with  the  inflimary  is  a  house  of 
refuge  for  children,  where  thej  are  instructed 
and  taken  care  of  until  of  an  age  to  mam- 
tain  themselves.  St.  Vinceot's  male  orphan 
asylum  contains  160  orphans  under  the  charge 
of  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  St.  Marj's  fe- 
male orphan  aaylnm,  under  the  charge  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  has  160 
inmates.  The  "little  sisters  of  the  poor"  pro- 
vide for  70  aged  men  ond  women.  The  Cleve- 
land orphan  asylum  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  by  an  endowment  limd  of 
about  $64,000.  The  Episcopalians  have  ahome 
for  sick  and  friendless  widows,  and  the  Jews 
support  an  orphan  asjlum.  A  United  States 
marine  hospital  has  been  established  here, 
and  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lake. 
The  charitj  hospital,  established  partlj  by  the 
city  and  partly  by  subscriptions,  is  attended 
by  the  sisters  of  charity.  There  are  also  a 
homceopathio  hospital  and  a  citj  hospital.  In 
the  industrial  school  poor  and  homeless  chil- 
dren are  provided  with  food  and  shelter,  and 
are  taught  the  common  branches  of  education, 
sewing,  domestic  labor,  and  brush  making. 
The  public  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a 
superintendent  and  a  board  of  education  of 
one  member  from  each  ward,  and  consist  of  2 
high  schools  and  16  grammar  and  primaiy 
schools.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in 
1871  was  8,175,  of  whom  4,133  were  males 
and  4,012  females,  the  number  of  teachers 
was  187,  of  whom  9  were  males;  the  receipts 
were  $145,049  67  from  taxation,  and  $48,457 
69  from  the  state  fnnd ;  espenditures,  $143,700 
95,  of  which  $118,655  were  for  teachers' 
wages  and  $27,880  69  for  dtes  and  buildings. 
The  Cleveland  female  seminary  had  13  in- 
structors, 100  pupils,  and  a  library  of  1,000 
volumes;  the  Union  business  college  had  6 
teachers  and  448  pupils.  There  are  two  Ger- 
man and  English  schools,  7  other  seminaries 
and  schools  belonging  to  Protestant  societies, 
11  Roman  Catholic  academies  and  schools,  and 
6  private  and  select  schools.  The  Ohio  State 
and  Union  law  college  in  1871  had  3  professors, 
38  students,  and  a  library  of  2,600  volumes. 
The  Clcvelaod  medical  college  (medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Reserve  college  at  Hud- 
son) and  the  medical  department  of  the  uni- 
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■versity  of  Wooster  are  situated  here.  The 
homceopatbio  hospital  college,  founded  in  1949, 
which  admits  females,  in  1871  had  iTprofeasora, 
88  atndents,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes.  St. 
Mary's  eccleaastical  seminary  (Roman  Oatho- 
lio)  haa  3  profeasors  and  35  students.  The 
Western  Eeserve  historical  society  has  its  seat 
here.  The  Cleveland  library  association  have 
a  reading  room  and  a  library  of  13,000  or 
15,000  volnmeB.  The  public  library,  opened  in 
1869,  contains  about  8,500  yoluines.  There 
are 6 daily new9papers(l German)  8  tri-weekly 
1  semi-wiekly  (Gtrmaxi)  10  weekly  (3  German 
and  I  Bchtmian)  anl  1  lerai  montldy  and  1 
monthly  penodiLals  The  principal  place  for 
dramatic  entertainments  is  tl  o  academy  of 
music,  besides  which  there  are  a  Bohemian 
theatre,  a  German  theatre  a  tl  eatre  comiquo 
and  vftriona  other  pnb!  n  hanij  for  lectaies  iLc 
The  freemasons  have  2  halls  and  13  Indgts, 
chapters,  &u.,  of  which  1  is  for  Germans;  the 
odd  fellows  have  a  hall,  2  encampments,  and 
10  lodges  (3  German).  There  are  10  temper- 
ance societies,  and  25  lodges,  &c.,  of  other  or- 
ders. The  city  contains  68  churehes,  divided 
as  follows :  7  Baptist  (1  German  and  1  colored), 
1  Bible  Christian,  13  Roman  Catholic  (1  Bohe- 
mian, 1  French,  and  4  German),  I  Christian,  5 
Congregational  (1  colored),  1  Disciples',  2  Evan- 
gelical (German),  4  Evangelical  Association  (3 
German),  2  Evangelical  Lutheran  (German),  2 
Evangelical  Protestant  (1  German),  1  Free  Will 
Baptist^  1  Friends',  2  Jewish,  16  Methodist  (3 
German  and  1  colored),  7  Presbyterian,  11  Epis- 
copal, 4  Reformed  (3  German),  1  Spiritualist,  1 
Swedenborgian,  1  Unitarian,  8  United  Evangel- 
ical (1  German),  1  United  Brethren  (German), 
1  Universalist,  and  1  miscellaneous.  There  are 
a  young  men's  Christian  association,  a  women's 
Christian  association,  2  convents,  and  2  other 
Catholic  religious  associations.^-Clev  eland  was 
Itdd  out  in  1796,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland,  a  native  of  Oonnec- 
ticnt,  nnder  whose  charge  the  first  surveys  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Western  Eeserve  were 
made.  It  was  until  1806  confined  to  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  was  an  important 
strategic  point  in  the  war  of  18J3.  A  portion 
of  what  is  now  the  <nty  of  Cleveland  was  in- 
corporated as  a  village  in  1814.  A  city  char- 
ter was  granted  in  1886. 

CLETEUNB,  Charies  Dcstcr,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Deo.  3,  1802,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  18, 1869.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1827,  and  was  profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Dickinson  college, 
and  afterward  of  Latin  in  the  university  of 
New  York,  till  1834.  He  then  tat^ht  a  school 
for  young  ladies  in  Philadolpiiia  till  1861,  when 
he  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Car- 
diff. Wales.  He  published  "The  Moral  Char- 
acters of  Theopnrastns "  (1827),  "Compen- 
dium of  Grecian  Antiquities"  (1828),  "Compen- 
dium of  English  Literature"  (1850),  "Hymns 
for  Schools"  (1850),  "EngEsh  Literature  of 
the  Nineteenth   Century"  (1851),  a  critical 
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edition  of  "Milton's  Poetical  Works"  (1853), 
"  Compendium  of  American  Literature  "  (1858), 
"Compendium  of  Classical  Literature"  (18G1), 
and  "  Lyra  Americana"  (1868). 

CLEVELUID,  Henry  Bn^ell,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Boston  in  1809,  died  in  St.  Lotus, 
Jnne  12,  1843.  He  graduated  at  -Harvard 
college  in  1827,  prepared  an  edition  of  Sallust 
wrote  "  The  Life  of  Henry  Hudson  "  m  Sparks  s 
"  AmericaiJ  Biography,"  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  literary  periodicals.  A  loDoc 
tion  of  his  writings,  edited  by  G.  S  Hillanl 
has  tccn  published  (Boston,  1844). 

(LEIENGER,  Shobal  Tall,  an  American  scnlp 
tor  bom  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  in  1813  died  at 
sea  bept.  28, 1843.  In  his  youth  he  woiked  as 
a  stonecutter  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  flgnre 
of  an  angel  which  he  carved  on  a  tomb  at- 
tracted attention.  From  Cincinnati  he  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  executed  busts  of 
Webster,  Clay,  Van  Buren,  and  others.  Ho 
afterward  went  to  Europe,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  norcnco,  where  he  executed  many 
busts,  which  showed  a  rapid  advance,  and  gave 

Eromise  that  he  would  attain  the  first  rank  in 
is  profession.  Having  boon  attacked  by  pul- 
monary consumption,  he  embarked  for  Amer- 
ica, but  died  on  the  passage. 

CLETES  (Ger.  Kleve  or  Cle^e),  a  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  district  and  48  m.  N.  W. 
of  the  city  of  DQsseldorf,  about  4  m.  from  the 
Dutch  frontier  and  the  Rhine;  pop,  in  1871, 
9,038.  It  is  buUt  upon  three  gently  sloping 
hills,  in  a  fertile  r^ion  with  eztensire  valleys 
and  woodlands,  which  in  the  17th  century  were 
converted  into  pleasure  grounds  by  Prince  John 
Maurice  of  Nassau-Si egen,  whose  iron  tomb 
is  near  tl>e  town.  The  mineral  spring  in  the 
Thiergarten  was  restored  in  1846,  and  a  drink- 
ing hall  and  bath  house  were  added  in  1847. 
The  castle  of  Schwanenbnrg,  the  former  ducal 
reaidcnco,  and  the  birthplace  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
tiie  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  ia 
famous  for  its  picturesque  tower,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Csaar.  It  is  now  used  as  a  prison 
and  for  public  ofBces.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Prinzenhof,  belonging  to  the 
princess  of  Waldeck ;  a  Eoman  Catholic  church, 
with  monuments  of  the  counts  of  Olevcs  ;  and 
places  of  worship  for  Protestants,  Mennonites, 
ajid  Jews.  There  are  several  schools  and  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  monument  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  John  Bigismund,  by  Bayorle. 
It  ia  connected  with  tihe  Rhine  by  a  canal, 
and  by  railway  with  other  pai-ts  of  Germany 
and  with  HoUand.  There  are  manufactories 
of  cotton,  leather,  and  tobacco. — Cleves  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  county,  and  subse- 
quently of  a  duchy,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Weatphalian  circle  of  the  German  empire,  and 
in  1609  fell  to  Brandenburg,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  annexed  to  Nenburg.  By 
the  treaty  of  LunSville  (1801)  a  part  of  the 
duchy  was  ceded  to  France,  and  a  part  was  in 
1806  incorporated  with  the  grand  duchy  of 
Berg.    In  1815  the  whole  was  restored  to  Prus- 
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sia,  except  some  districts  on  tlie  Maaa,  and  a 
few  villages  which  were  claimed  by  Holland. 

CLIENT  (Lat,  eliena,  according  to  some  from 
an  old  Ladn  verb,  cluere,  to  obey),  in  Roman 
antiquity,  a  man  of  inferior  class,  or  lower  situa- 
tion, connected  for  mutual  service  and  objtga^ 
tion  with  a  citizen  of  better  standing,  in  this 
relation  called  patron  {pal/ronm),  or  protector, 
Thia  relation  of  client  and  patron  (clientele), 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  great  Listorioal 
importance  in  the  first  centuries  of  'the  Roman 
state,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Komu- 
los,  in  order  to  form  a  social  link  connecting 
the  two  separate  and  naturally  antagonistic 
bodies  of  Roman  society,  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.  Some  even  believe  that  at  the  ear- 
liest period  of  Roman  history  the  names  patri- 
cians and  patrons  were  identical,  and  that  the 
clients  embraced  the  whole  bu!k  of  the  plebs. 
Kut  this  snjjposition,  though  founded  on  testi- 
mony of  ancient  date,  can  hardly  be  proved  the 
history  of  thia  institntion  in  general  being  in 
volved  in  great  obscurity.  According  to  Dlony 
sius,  whose  history  contains  a  summary  of  the 
mutual  ohtigatjona  of  clients  and  patrons  to 
jiether  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  instita 
tion,  both  of  donbtfiil  aecnraoy,  the  patron  n  as 
the  legal  adviser  and  paternal  protector  of  the 
client,  and  bound  to  assist  him  in  need  or  danger 
the  client  was  bound  to  filial  respect  and  rep  p 
pocal  assistance,  to  contribnte  to  the  portion  f 
the  patron's  daughters  in  case  he  became  po  r 
to  ransorahim  if  made  captive,  and  to  vote  for 
him  or  his  friends  when  standing  for  office 
The  client  and  patron  were  not  allowed  to  sne 
or  to  bear  witness  gainst  each  other,  and  had 
religiously  to  abstwn  from  any  injury  to  each 
other.  The  client  accompanied  his  patron  in 
war,  beii^  in  this  respect  similar  to  the  vassal 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  bore  his  family  name, 
partaking  in  the  sacrifices  and  sepulolire  of  the 
gens  with  which  he  was  thus  associated.  If 
he  died  without  an  heir,  his  patron  (according 
to  Niebuhr)  inherited  bis  property.  The  wife 
of  the  latter  was  the  matrona  or  patroness 
of  the  protected  family.  Illustrious  families 
fomtd  their  pride  in  the  number  of  their 
clients,  and  strove  to  gain  new  ones,  the 
relation  being  hereditary.  Freedmen  became 
natural  clients.  It  is  stated  that  Romulns, 
regarding  the  connection  as  a  religions  tie, 
and  an  iniringement  npon  its  duties  as  a  sae- 
ril^ous  act,  bestowed  upon  clients  the  right 
of  unlimited  aelf-detfenoe  against  tyrannical  pat- 
rons, bnt  this  con  hardly  be  accepted.  What- 
ever the  original  condition  of  the  clients  may 
have  been,  their  situation  was  made  more  fa- 
vorable by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
admitting  the  plebeians  to  a  regular  share  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  state.  Though  great- 
ly modified  in  the  course  of  time,  the  institution 
•maintajneditself  down  to  the  period  of  the  em- 
perors. Foreigners  also  often  stood  under  the 
protection  of  distinguished  Roman  citizens, 
chosen  as  patrons.  Even  foreign  states  wliich 
were  in  alliance  with  Rome  had  their  patrons 


in  the  capital  of  the  mighty  republic,  and  the 
senate  often  referred  the  decision  of  interna- 
tional disputes  to  the  respective  patrons.  Simi- 
lar institutions  are  said  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  age  among  other  nations  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  among  some  tribes  of  Thessaly. — la  modern 
usage  the  term  client  designates  a  person  who 
commits  his  legal  cause  to  a  lawyer  or  counsellor. 
CLDTOST,  a  watering  place  of  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  now  forming  a  suburb  of  Bris- 
tol; pop.  in  1871,  30,r01.  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  acclivity  of  a  steep  cllfl',  nearly  at 
the  top  of  which  is  York  crescent,  a  fine  row 
of  houses.  Above  this  are  Clifton  down  and 
St.  Vincent  rocks,  800  ft.  high,  crowned  by  an 
observatory.  In  some  places  the  rock  rises 
perpendicularly,  and  the  Avon  flows  through  a 
deep  gorge,  which  is  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge  of  703_  ft.  span  and  260  ft.  above  the 
river.    The  bridge  was  built  after  designs  by 


Brunei,  and  partly  from  funds  left  by  Alderman 
Viek  in  1753;  bnt  owing  to  lack  of  money  it 
wag  long  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  was  not 
completed  till  1864.  Clifton  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  near  it  is  Staple- 
ton,  the  palace  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol.  Clifton  college  occnpies 
an  area  of  IS  acres,  and  comprises  a  gymna- 
sium, boarding  houses,  schools,  and  chapels. 
There  is  a  fine  zoological  garden.  The  scenery 
of  the  neighborhood  is  romantic.  The  hot 
spring,  situated  at  the  foot  of  St  Vincent  rocks, 
has  a  temperature  of  76°  F.,  and  discharges 
about  40  gallons  a  minute.  The  principal  min- 
eral ingredients  of  the  water  are  salts  of  lime, 
and  when  it  is  drawn  into  a  gloss  a  few  bnbblfis 
of  caibonic  acid  gas  are  emitted.  The  water 
is  useful  in  many  disoi-ders.  The  spring  has  been 
known  for  centuries,  but  was  first  enclosed  by 
the  coi-poration  of  Bristol  in  1090,  There  are 
now  a  pump  room  and  hot  and  cold  baths. 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  though  strong  winds 

firevail  from  the  west  and  southwest.  Rain 
reqnently  falls,  but  owing  to  the  absorbent 
nature  of  the  soil  the  gronnd  soon  dries. 
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CtDUTE  (Gr.  Kliim,  Fr.  climaf),  tlio  condi- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
respect  to  temperature,  moisture,  and  other  at- 
mospheric phenomena.  The  Greek  ori^nol 
(from  nMrciv,  to  slope  or  incUne)  was  employed 
to  signify  the  obliquity  of  the  sphere,  to  which 
the  inequality  of  the  length  of  the  day  was  due, 
the  word  primarily  signifying  an  inclined  plane 
or  slope ;  hence  applied  to  a  belt  or  zone  of  the 
earth's  aurface  differing,  for  the  reason  above 
siven,  from  another  or  contiguous  belt  in  the 
length  of  its  day.  The  gei^rapher  Ptolemy 
was  the  first  to  establisli  theae  belts  and  to  de- 
fine them  as  climates;  dividing  the  soi'face  from 
the  equator  to  the  58th  parallel  into  35  such 
climates,  differing  a.  quarter  of  an  hour  each  in 
the  length  of  the  longest  day;  nest  from  the 
58th  to  the  63d  parallel  making  four  climates 
of  one  half  hour's  difference  each,  and  from  the 
63d  to  the  66th  parallel  three  climates  of  onJi 
hour  each.  From  the  polar  circle  to  the  pole 
there  were  sii  climates  of  one  month's  differ- 
ence each.  At  the  equator  the  first  belt  was 
4°  15'  in  width,  diminishing  gradually  till  at 
the4Bth  parallel  it  was  1°  50'  in  width,  and  at 
the  5Tth  parallel  W  only.  This  irregular  and 
fanciful  division  long  remained,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  any  positive 
basis  of  disUnction  on  astronomical  or  pure- 
ly gei^raphical  grounds.  As  discoveries  ex- 
tended in  all  directions,  and  particularly  to 
westei'n  Europe,  distinctioUB  founded  on  lati- 
tude or  length  of  tlie  day  were  found  to  be  in- 
applicable and  Taluelesa,  and  they  fell  into  dis- 
use long  before  observation  began  with  the  in- 
struments now  in  use  to  measure  the  heat,  the 
weight  of  the  air,  &c.  With  the  invention  of 
those  instruments  the  word  olimate  came  to 
signify  the  abrogate  of  atmospheric  conditions 
affecting  organic  existence,  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble ;  and  particularly  the  degree  of  heat,  the 
winds,  the  rain,  the  changes  in  atmospheric 
weight,  and  all  like  sensible  conditions.  The 
barometer,  developed  from  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  in  1643,  was  the  first  instrument  suit- 
ed to  eiaot  observation;  soon  afterward  ex- 
pansihle  fluids  were  used  as  measures  of  heat, 
and  good  spirit  thermoraeters  were  in  use  in 
1 680.  But  It  was  not  till  ITSO  that  mercury  was 
substituted  for  spirit  in  part,  and  permanent 
series  of  observations  began  to  be  recorded ;  the 
first  in  America  being  at  Charleeton  by  th  e  learn- 
ed Dr.  Lining  in  1738.  Great  activity  existed 
near  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  when  theae 
instruments  were  novel,  and  when  positive  '' 
even  mathematical  precision  was  hoped 
through  records  of  their  observation ;  and  the 
earlier  " PhilosopMcal  Transactions"  of  the 
royal  society  are  full  of  papers  and  discussions 
on  the  subject.  But  it  was  soon  foiind  that 
there  was  no  parallel  in  this  to  other  depait- 
ments  of  physics,  and  interest  in  it  greatly  de- 
clined until  the  new  and  broad  generalizations 
of  Humboldt  were  put  fortii.  To  Sir  William 
Herschel  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  the 
world  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  rapid  progress 
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made  in  the  science  of  climatology  within  the 
present  century.  Humboldt  in  1817  published 
his  celebrated  treatise  entitled  J)es  liffnea  Uo- 
fhermes,  et  dela  dUtHiuUon  de  la  ehaleur  mir 
U  globe,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  de- 
crease of  heat  with  the  increase  of  latitude 
takes  place  more  slowly  on  the  west  coasts  of 
tiie  old  worid  than  on  Ae  east  of  the  new.  He 
connected  places  having  aa  average  amotmt  of 
temperature  during  the  year  by  isothermal 
lines,  the  convex  summits  of  which  fell  near 
the  west  coast  of  the  old  world,  and  their  con- 
cave near  the  east  coast  of  the  new.  By  com- 
bining the  decrease  of  temperature  by  increas- 
ing elevation  with  its  decrease  by  increaring 
latitode,  he  represented  the  intersection  of 
isothermal  snrfhces  with  a  vertical  plane  cut- 
ting the  surface  of  the  eai-th  along  a  nieri^an, 
and  showed  that  if  the  examination  of  places  of 
equal  summer  heat  and  equal  winter  cold  were 
conducted  in  a  similar  manner  by  drawing  iso- 
thermal and  isochimal  lines,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  seaanda  continental  climate  would  be 
included  in  the  general  view.  These  isother- 
mal lines  differ  materially  from  the  parallels  of 
latitude.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail 
as  to  how  the  annual  rotation  and  oblique  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the  sun  fix  the 
trppieal  limits  of  the  sun's  apparent  declination 
south  and  north  of  the  equator,  and  produce 
alternate  winter  and  summer  on  either  side  of 
the  line,  as  it  will  be  evident  that  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  obtained  at  different  latitudes 
must  decrease  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
Had  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  been  uni- 
form, presenfina  the  like  relations  to  radiant 
heat,  unaffected  by  the  unequal  action  of  dis- 
turbing causes,  the  mean  temperature  of  every 
Soint  would  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  ra- 
ius  of  the  parallel  of  latitude.  But  the  mean 
temperature  of  places  in  the  same  lines  of  lati- 
tude differs  very  materially.  The  isothermal 
line,  for  example,  of  69'  F.  traverses  latitude 
43"  in  Europe,  but  descends  to  latitude  35°  in 
America.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  moan  an- 
nual temperature  in  the  latitude  of  Beaufort,  N. 
0.,  84°  41',  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Eome 
in  latitude  41°  64';  and  it  conseqnently follows 
that  other  causes  are  in  operation  in  both  of 
these  different  localities  affecting  the  mean 
temperature  than  nearness  to  or  remoteness 
from  the  equator.  Accurate  and  long  contin- 
ued observations  are  necessary  to  give  value 


have  carefully  represented  annual  isothennal 
lines,  but  Professor  Dove  was  the  first  to  re- 
duce these  to  monthly  temperatures.  The  ob- 
servations of  Professor  Dove  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  "  in  Berlin,  in  1846,  and  have 
since  appeared  in  tlie  "Transactions  of  the 
British  Association."  These  observations, 
wliioh  are  of  great  vdue,  and  place  their 
author  among  the firstof  living  meteorologists, 
fully  sustain  the  views  of  Humboldt,  and  natn- 
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rally  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  physical 
formation  of  the  earth,  as  a  cause  of  this  great 
discrepancy  in  climate  in  the  ^me  porallela  of 
latitude.  According  to  Malte-Bmn,  climate  la 
the  assemhiage  of  all  those  external  physical 
and  natural  circumstances  connected  with 
each  parlicnlar  locality,  which  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  modifications  of  its  tempera- 
ture. This  definition,  adopted  by  M.  Virey 
in  the  Dictiimnaire  dei  icieneei  midicalee, 
and  by  M.  Foissao  in  his  work  entitled  De 
I'vaflueace  dei.  elimata  »ar  Vhomtae,  is  sus- 
cepliblo  of  embracing  all  those  phenomena 
involved  in  the  complex  study  of  physical 
climate,  which  are  bo  varied  in  character,  and 
frequently  so  little  allied  to  each  other,  as  to 
forbid  their  exact  and  rigorous  classification. 
—The  actual  climates  of  the  .eariih,  as  practi- 
cally experienced  by  its  living  forms,  animal 
and  vegetable,  are  greatly  diversified  and 
highly  irregnlar.  The  averages  or  fixed  quan- 
tities for  difi'erent  latitudes  and  localities  are 
widely  variable,  and  the  non-periodic  range  of 
the  leading  conditions  is  even  more  estreme. 
The  canseB  of  this  marked  exception  to  the 
otherwise  well  defined  character  of  all  move- 
ments of  matter,  and  the  reason  why  this  de- 
partment of  physios  cannot,  ta  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  at  least,  and  probably  not  at  any 
time,  be  the  sutyect  of  precise  analysis,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  general  statement.  It 
is  already  admitted  as  certain  that  the  various 
climates  cannot  be  defined  by  any  astronomical 
conditions,  or  by  the  form  and  movements  of 
the  earth  relatively  to  the  sun.  Yet  the  heat 
received  from  the  sun  is  the  fundamental  con- 
dition and  controlling  canse  in  all  cases,  and  it 
acts  both  directly  and  through  the  secondary 
agencies  of  aeriform  fluids  and  all  mobile  tbrms 
of  matter.  That  is,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays 
is  one  part,  of  the  supply,  as  those  rays  fall  di- 
rect on  the  surface,  while  air,  atmospheric  va- 
por, and  water  are  also  powerful  agents  in  re- 
ceiving and  difilising  heat,  bringing  the  direct 
product  of  tie  sun's  power,  as  received  in  the 
tropics,  far  northward  to  soften  the  climates 
which  cannot  receive  snfflcient  heat  directly. 
The  power  of  this  tropical  heat  is  enormous. 
Kot  only  are  animal  and  vegetable  forms  stim- 
nlated  by  it  to  their  largest  growth,  but  the 
whole  inorganic  mass  capable  of  motion  is  put 
in  active  oitonlation.  By  this  heat  the  air  is 
rarefied  and  given  rapi^ty  of  cironlation,  at 
the  same  time  that  vast  volumes  of  water 
are  converted  into  vapor,  capable  of  absorp- 
tion and  diffusion  almost  throughout  the  en- 
tire aerial  mass.  This  system  of  air  and  water 
circulation  causes,  as  one  general  result,  the 
evaporation  and  subsequent  precipitation  in 
rain  of  a  sheet  of  water  that  may  be  stated  as 
b^g  ten  feet  deep  at  the  equator,  six  feet  deep 
on  ^e  average  in  the  tropics,  three  feet  deep 
at  the  46th  parallel,  and  one  foot  deep  or  less 
at  the  Arctic  circle.  This  vapor,  being  raised 
byheat,  is  precipitated  in  rain  as  theheat  isdis- 
■Ipaf^d;  and  this  absorption  and  di£[iision  are 


also  con  current  with  a  systematic  n 
of  the  aeriform  mass,  a  movement  which  in  the 
tnipics  is  agdnat  the  rotary  movement  of  the 
solid  mass  of  the  earth,  and  probably  is  due  in 
part  to  simple  retardation  of  these  fluid  vol- 
umes, relatively  to  this  solid  portion.  An  in- 
ward and  npward  movement  within  the  trop- 
ics, consequent  upon  this  heat  and  saturation, 
originates  the  great  system  of  atmospheric  cir- 
culation, and  distributes  to  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes most  of  the  moisture  there  depOMted.  A 
surplus  of  heat  is  also  so  dlfiiised,  and  through 
these  joint  agencies  the  actnal  climates  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  are  estab- 
lished. And  as  the  middle  or  temperate  lati- 
tudes are  in  the  direct  path  of  the  retilrning 
atmospheric  current,  the  more  striking  generd 
phenomena  these  climates  present  are  easily 
explained  in  this  connection.  In  parsing 
northward  and  descending  to  the  surface,  these 
volumes  of  heated  and  saturated  air  lose  their 
surplus  of  heat  and  most  of  their  contained 
moisture;  and  in  moving  from  west  to  east  in 
these  latitudes  this  circulation  brings  mild  tem- 
peratures and  local  humidity  from  any  ocean 
surface  traversed ;  hence  the  profuse  rains  and 
moderate  heats  of  the  western  coasts  of  both 
continents.  In  the  interior,  the  same  circula- 
tion continuing,  there  are  alternations  of  both 
conditions;  theheat  being  greater  in  the  sea- 
son of  greatest  heat  and  less  in  the  cold  season 
than  on  the  coasts,  and  the  rains  being  alter- 
nately profiise  and  deficient.  The  degree  of 
these  alternatious  is  iuoreased  until  the  immc' 
diate  eastern  bonndary  of  the  contrnenta  is 
reached,  when  a  limited  and  local  maritime 
influence  appears  to  neutralize  the  agencies 
prevailing  on  the  interior  surface.  Climates 
distinctly  maritime,  or  directly  controlled  by 
adjacent  water  surfaces,  exist  in  but  few  posi- 
tions on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  continents. 
At  Norfolk,  Newport,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New- 
foundland on  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  are  qnite 
decisive  maritime  inflnences — particularly  at 
or  near  Newport,  and  over  most  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  peninsula;  but  these  are  due  to  unn- 
sual  exposure,  and  close  proximity  to  the  Gnlf 
stream. — Next  to  the  atmospheric  circulation 
in  its  influence  on  the  actual  distribntion  of 
heat  is  the  movement  of  great  sea  currents. 
These  currents  are  cansed  by  the  same  tropical 
excess  of  heat,  with  its  consequent  rarefaction 
of  the  fluid  maas  of  the  equatorial  latitudes. 
A  movement  westward  within  the  tropics  is 
arrested  by  the  continental  masses  of  both 
America  and  Asia,  and  deflected  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  on  the  coast  of  China,  forming 
the  Gulf  stream  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Kuro 
Siwo  of  Japan  and  the  Pacific.  These  great 
currents  move  northward  on  the  surface  of 
vast  seas,  difliising  their  excess  of  heat,  and 
greatly  modifying  the  climate  of  the  land  sur- 
faces within  their  reach.  This  agency  is  espe- 
cially powerftd  on  the  western  coast  and  isl- 
ands of  Europe,  deflecting  the  atmospheric 
circulation  itself,  charing   the  tur  with  hn- 
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midity,  and  rendering  the  general  climate  es- 
ceptional  in  the  highest  degree.  Also  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  the  agency  of  the  Japan  cnrrent 
is  very  great  in  bearmg  heat  and  raoiatnre  to 
higher  latitudes  than  they  otherwise  would  go. 
The  western  eoast  of  America,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Behring  strait,  is  bathed  in  this  warm 
and  softening  inSuence,  receiving  much  more 
of  both  heat  and  its  attendant  conditions  than 
the  atmospherie  circulation  alone  would  bring. 
In  the  miuthern  hemisphere  a  eimilar  but  leas 
powerful  movement  of  the  sea  eu/rents  attends 
the  atmospherie  circulation,  with  consoqaences 
generally  similar  in  modifying  the  climate  of 
the  land  surfaces,  hut  less  striking  and  impor- 
tant. There  are  also  in  both  hemispheres  re- 
turning cold  currents  of  much  local  impor- 
tance, affecting  tlie  climate  of  certtun  tract^  on 
the  immediate  coasts.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  cold  deep-sea  current  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  which,  returning  southeastward  from 
the  northern  areas  of  that  sea  beneath  a  warm 
surtice  current,  impinges  on  tlie  W.  coast  of 
North  America,  and  rises  to  the  suriace  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Coiamhia  river  to  Monterey, 
pving  rise  to  the  extraordinary  cold  day  winds 
of  summer  at  San  Francisco,  and  over  a  long  tine 
of  that  coast.  This  very  striting  fact  finds  no 
solution  in  any  general  theory  of  distribttion 
of  heat,  either  as  received  direct  from  the  snn 
or  as  modified  by  atmospheric  circulation,  with 
its  attendant  standards  of  maritime  and  con- 
tinental infinences.  It  is  due  solely  to  the 
aqueous  circulation,  in  a  [ihase  unknown  to 
tlie  eastern  continent.  As  the  result  of  this 
great  diversity  of  controlling  influences,  tiere 
can  be  no  determination  of  the  leading  condi- 
tions of  climate  otherwise  than  by  observation. 
Even  with  certain  standards  for  the  equatorial 
belt  and  for  the  poles,  as  has  sometimes  been 
assumed,  there  can  be  no  formula  for  inter- 
polating the  measures  of  heat  or  of  humidity 
lor.the  intervening  latitudes ;  and  observation 
must  be  continued  for  a  period  sufficient  to 
cover  the  average  of  hon-periodie,  variations 
above  and  Itelow  a  trae*iiiean.  These  non- 
periodic  changes  are  very  great,  and  both  in 
their  degree  and  origin  are  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  to  a  great  extent  mesplicable. 
An  average  for  ten  years  is,  however,  nearly 
sufficient  to  give  a  tme  mean  or  fixed  quantity 
in  any  of  the  conditions ;  the  temperature,  the 
fall  of  rain,  and  the  date  of  significant  changes, 
as  the  freezing  or  opening  of  rivers,  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  season  for  growth  of 
plants,  &o.  Observation  of  the  leading  condi- 
tions of  climate  has  made  great  progress  within 
the  post  half  century,  and  a  remarkable  degree 
of  continuous  and  .faithful  attention  to  the 
record  of  such  observations  has  been  shown  by 
citizens  and  public  institntions  in  the  United 
States  since  1S20,  while  valuable  and  almost 
continuous  series  esist  for  some  localities  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  that  date,  the  earUest 
having  been  began  in  1738,  In  Europe  the 
records  of  instrumental  observation  are  but  lit- 
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tie  more  extended,  the  earliest  being  abont 
1730. — Anterior  to  the  discovery  of  instru- 
menta  suited  to  measure  the  degree  of  heat, 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.,  the  tone 
of  speculation  and  discussion  of  climatologi- 
ca]  laws  was  very  loose,  and  full  of  highly 
imaginative  views  and  coiyectures.  With  the 
invention  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  a 
new  impetua  was  given  to  the  study  of  clima- 
tologioaJ  physios,  and  a  vigorous  attempt  was 
made  to  apply  positive  measurements  and  to  dis- 
cover absolute  laws.  But  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  range  of  non-periodic  phenom- 
ena was  too  great,  and  that  the  differences 
were  too  striking  which  were  disclosed  in  the 
comparison  of  loealitieB  which  should,  so  far 
as  could  be  seen,  very  nearly  agree,  to  adroit 
of  calculation  on  recognized  physical  laws.  A 
long  period  then  elapsed  in  mere  waiting  for 
the  requisite  basis  of  observed  facts  on  which 
a  legitimate  and  safe  induction  could  be  found- 
ed, and  this  period  had  not  closed  when  Hum- 
boldt published  his  striking  and  efiective  gen- 
eralizations, a  system  of  illostration  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  by  isothermal  lines.  Time 
has  not  yet  been  aiforded  for  the  accumulation 
of  observations  of  suflSciently  extended  periods 
over  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  it  is  not  possible  yet  to  fls  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  with  aconraoy  over  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  But 
the  general  outline  of  a  positive  climatology  put 
forth  in  Humboldt's  treatise  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  filled  np  by  subsequent  labors, 
until  it  has  attained  a  fixed  portion  among  sci- 
entific determinations.  The  leading  condition 
determined  is  the  mean  temperature ;  next  to 
that  is  the  average  rainfall,  and  next  the  result- 
ant or  average  direction  of  the  winds.  The 
barometric  measurements  have  been  equally 
well  established ;  and  also  the  range  or  mea- 
surement of  departure  of  each  of  these  condi- 
tions from  the  mean,  both  periodic  and  non- 
periodic.  The  hygrometrio  condition,  or  the 
proportion  of  suspended  moisture  in  the  air, 
has  been  less  generally  observed,  but  it  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  necessity  in  the  proper  definition 
of  climates.  For  all  these  the  periodsof  observa- 
tion in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States  are  ample,  covering,  as  has  already 
been  said,  more  than  a  century  at  a  few  sta- 
tions. But  the  necessity  for  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  observed  positions  delays  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  uses  to  which  these  observations 
may  be  put.  We  turn,  therefore,  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  nltimate  laws  concerning  the 
principal  conditions  of  climate,  to  the  conrid- 
eration  of  the  remarkable  facta  of  actual  cli- 
mate in  the  countries  where  determinations  are 
recent.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  the  facts  have  been  long  known,  but  in 
the  interior  and  the  west  much  is  new.  While 
the  refrigeration  ori^ating  with  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  great  continentfd  areas  is  great,  and  de- 
velops a  continual  series  of  violent  alternationa 
of  temperature  over  mnoh  of  the  snrfoee  in  the 
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entire  valley  of  the  MiaMssippi,  there  is  a  novel 
eliange  apparent  in  going  westward  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  degree  of  heat  in- 
creasing not  only  relatively  hut  poritively,  heing 
greater  at  considerable  altitudes  of  the  great 
central  plateaus  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  the  same  latitudes.  Thus  at  Fort  Benton, 
Vii^nia  Oitj,  Laramie,  and  Denver,  points  at 
various  altitudes  from  3,S00  to  6,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, the  climate  is  milder  than  at  sea  level  on 
tUe  Atlantic  coast  in  the  same  latitndes.  At 
Fort  Benton,  on  the  upper  Missouri,  lat.  47° 
50',  and  3,T00  ft.  above  tlie  sea,  the  moan  is 
10°  warmer  than  at  St,  John's,  Newfoundland, 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  At  Fort  Laramie, 
4,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  is  warmer  by  2°  or 
3°  in  the  annual  mean  than  at  Boston,  nearly 
in.  the  same  latitude.  Denver,  at  6,000  ft. 
abovo  the  sea,  is  aa  warm  aa  Baltimore,  which 
is  in  the  same  latitude.  These  are  representa- 
tive positions  for  a  large  mass  of  interior  sur- 
face, on  which  the  climate  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  usual  standards  for  like  eleva- 
tions, and  where  also  the  special  modifying  in- 
6nences  of  the  Pacific  do  not  reach,  A  like 
anomaly  exists  on  the  great  plateaus  of  centi'si 
Asia,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Hnmholdt, 
and  was  recognized  hy  him  as  establishing 
a  new  form  of  continental  influence,  or  that 
of  increased  heat  due  to  the  presence  of  great 
elevated  areas.  Again,  of  new  and  striking 
developments  in  the  climates  of  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  there  are  illustrations 
in  the  abrupt  contrasts  of  the  immediate  coast 
of  the  PaoiHo  with  the  interior,  especially  in 
anmmer.  The  pecnUar  cold  winds  of  that 
coast  in  summer  are  met  with  off  the  coast 
before  reaching  the  30th  parallel,  and  they  are 
severe  and  almost  violent  from  lat,  35°  to  45° 
K,,  or  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
They  are  dne,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  vast 
maaa  of  cold  water  moving  from  the  northwest 
as  a  deep-sea  current,  and  rising  to  the  surface 
on  the  immediate  coast.  The  highly  heated 
plains  and  baaina  of  the  interior  cause  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  those  basins,  toward 
which  the  colder  mass  of  the  coast  is  drawn 
witi  force  durmg  the  day,  to  subside  in  calm 
at  night  when  radiation  has  cooled  the  tem- 
peratnre  and  restored  the  equilibrium.  Fur- 
ther north  the  sea  is  warmer,  both  positively 
and  relatively,  and  no  contrast  eaists  with  the 
temperature  of  the  land.  The  summer  is  very 
warm,  and  the  olimat*  most  prolific  in  both 
animd  and  vegetable  life  over  all  Alaska  end 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Yukon,  to  lat.  65"  or 
68"  N.  Here  ag«n  are  marked  contrasts  of 
the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  river  valleys  with 
the  great  plains  eastward  to  Hudson  bay.  On 
this  tract,  and  still  more  eastward  and  north- 
ward of  this  bay,  the  maximum  of  continental 
refrigeration  exists,  and  a  summer  is  scarcely 
known.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  climate 
of  this  district,  down  to  the  lower  border  of 
Labrador,  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  oli- 


of  like  areas  of  Asia,  rendering  it  less  ca- 
pable of  occupation  than  any  other  area  of  the 
earth's  surlkce.  At  Fort  Hope,  Kepnlae  bay, 
there  are  but  two  months,  July  and  August, 
which  the  mean  temperature  is  above  freei- 
ing ;  while  at  Yakutsk,  East  Siberia,  in  nearly 
fame  latitude,  there  are  five  months  with 
lean  above  freezing,  and  the  summer  mean 
■5°,  compared  witn  39'^°  at  Repulse  bay. 
the  northeast  of  Ireland,  says  Hmnholtit, 
lying  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
KCnigsbei^  in  Prussia,  the  myrtle  blooms  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  Portugal.  The  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  month  of  August,  which  In  Hun- 
gary rises  to  Y0°,  scarcely  reaches  61°  at  Dub- 
lin, which  is  situated  in  the  isothermal  line  of 
the  mean  winter  temperature,  which  falls 
to  about  38°  at  Pestb,  is  4^"  in  Dublin  (whose 
mean  annual  temperature  is  not  more  than 
49°),  3-6°  higher  than  that  of  Milan,  Pavia, 
Padua,  and  tlio  whole  of  Lombardy,  where 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  npward  of 
55°.  At  BtromnesB  in  the  Orkneys,  scarcely 
liulf  a  degree  further  sontli  than  Stockholm, 
the  winter  temperature  is  39°,  and  conse- 
qnently  higher  than  that  of  Paris,  and  nearly 
as  hi^  as  that  of  London.  Even  in  the 
Faroe  islands,  at  latitude  62°,  the  inland  wa- 
ters never  freeze,  owing  to  the  favorable  in- 
fluence of  the  west  winds  and  of  the  sea-  Oa 
the  charming  coast  of  Devonshire,  near  Sal- 
combe  bay,  which  has  been  termed  on  account 
of  the  mildness  of  its  climate  the  Kontpellier 
of  the  north,  the  offave  Amerieana  has  been 
seen  to  blossom  in  the  open  air,  while  orange 
trees  trained  against  espaliers,  and  only  slightly 
protected  by  matting,  are  found  to  bear  fruit. 
Tliere,  as  well  as  at  Penzance  and  Gosport, 
and  at  Cherbourg  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
the  mean  winter  temperature  exceeds  43°,  faU- 
ing  short  by  only  3-4''  of  the  mean  winter  tem- 
perature of  Montpellier  and  Florence.  In  com- 
parison with  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  it 
is  believedthat  the  western  coast  of  America  is 
somewhat  colder,  although  more  equable  than 
the  eastern  part  of*  the  western  continent. — 
A,  Keith  Johnston  says :  "  The  climates  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  correspond  with  those  of  America 
along  the  Atlantic;  and  those  of  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  ond  ^asliington  are  duplicates  of 
those  of  western  Europe  and  the  British  islands. 
The  clLmate  of  California  resembles  that  of 
Spain ;  the  sandy  plains  and  rainless  re^on  of 
Lower  California  reminding  one  of  Africa  with 
its  deserts  between  the  same  (jarallels."  "  The 
elastic  atmosphere  and  bracmg  effect  of  the 
Pacific  climates,"  says  Blodget,  "  constitute  a 
striking  diflference  from  those  of  the  eastern 
states.  All  readents  concur  in  pronouncing  it 
more  favorable  to  physical  and  mental  activity 
than  any  they  have  known."  {"  Climatology 
of  the  United  States,"  p.  300.)  According  to 
observations  made  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and 
Fort  Trumbull,  Conn.,  both  m  lat.  41°  22',  and 
but  1J°  of  longitude  apart,  the  winters  are 
4-67°  milder  and  the  summers  1°  cooler  at 
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Fort  TrambuU  than,  at  West  Point,  tlie  former 
being  upon  the  sea,  and  tlie  latter  inland. 
This  diflerence  is  stUl  more  manifest  in  that 
poi'tion  of  the  North  Ainerioan  continent  lying- 
north  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  which  ia  nearly  surrounded  hy 
water,  the  thermometer  seldoni  indicates  a  tem- 
perature higher  than  88°  ia  summer,  nor  more 
than  8°  below  zero  in  winter ;  hut  in  Oanfida, 
occupying  the  aame  parallels  of  latitude,  the 
thermometer  in  summer  rises  as  high  as  97°, 
and  occasionally  100°,  while  in  winter  a  cold 
of  30°  below  zero  is  frequent,  and  the  nsnal 
range  of  the  temperature  during  the  winter 
months  is  from  8^  to  80°  below  zero.— Eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea  exercises  a  de- 
cided influence  on  climate.  The  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  is  found  to  decrease  in  suc- 
cessive and  regular  gradation  as  it  leaves  the 
sea's  level,  bo  ^at  in  the  ascent  of  lofty  moun- 
tains within  the  tropics  the  traveller  experi- 
ences every  change  of  weather,  from  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  the  summer's  sun  on  the  plain 
below,  to  the  piercing  cold  of  eternal  frost  on 
the  loft#  summit  above.  The  region  of  per- 
petual spring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Potosi,  in 
Bonth  America,  is  remembered  with  emotions 
of  delight  by  every  traveller  who  has  ascended 
that  ridge  of  the  Andes.  The  declension  of 
temperature  has  been  found,  with  occasional 
variations,  to  eqnal  1°  for  every  BOO  ft.  in  tom- 
peiate  climates.  This  subsidence  of  tempera- 
ture with  elevation  is  doubtless  dependent  on 
the  estrcEpe  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  at  a  dis- 
tance from  tlie  earth,  and  the  consequent  fa- 
cility with  which  it  is  permeated  bj"  heat,  as 
well  as  the  radiating  power  possessed  by  the 
earth,  which  enables  it  to  return  to  the  con- 
tiguous atmosphere  a  portion  of  the  solar  rays 
it  had  previously  absorbed.  The  atmosphere 
is  condensed  in  proportion  to  the  force  with 
which  it  is  compressed,  and  expands  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  diminution  of  that  force.  It  fol- 
lows tliat,  the  auperinoumbent  strata  of  air 
being  compressed  with  greater  force  in  its 
most  dependent  pari.,  and  that  dependent  part 
being  nearest  the  earth's  surface,  its  density 
will  be  there  greatest,  and  this  density  will 
diminish  in  exact  proportion  to  tie  ascent 
of  the  column  of  air.  Now  the  atmosphere 
when  under  a  certain  compression  has  a  cer- 
ttaa  capacity  for  latent  heat,  which  is  in- 
creased by  a  dirainntion  of  the  compression, 
and  diminished  by  its  increase.  If  a  column 
of  air  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  earth 
ceive  a  certain,  number  of  the  snn's  rays,  and 
then  be  brought  suddenly  down  to  occupy  a 
denser  medium,  its  particles  becoming  com- 
pressed, a  portion  of  the  latent  heat  becomes 
senrfble  and  is  ^ven  off  to  surrounding  bodies. 
The  followii^  observations,  made  by  Mr.  Green 
during  an  aerial  voyage,  exhibit  this  declension 
of  temperature.  The  tbermometer  at  the  earth' 
surfece  indicated  a  temperature  of  74" ;  at  a 
elevation  of  3,953  ft.,  72° ;  at  7,288  ft.,  70° ; 
at  9,993  ft.,  69° ;  at  11,059  ft.,  45° ;  at  II, 
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ft.,  38° ;  making  a  difference  of  36°  between 
the  earth's  surikce  and  the  highest  altitude  at- 
tained, or  about  1°  for  every  311  ft.  Sir  John 
Leslie  and  Hnmboldt  believe  that  the  dimum- 
is  much  more  marked  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  is  here  indicated,  Mr.  Glaisher, 
"  "s  midday  ascents,  found  an  average  fall  in 
..erature  of  1°  in  233  ft.  for  the  first  1,000 
ft.  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  in  163  ft.  with  a  clear 
i ;  while  above  10,000  ft.  the  declme  was  1° 
455  and  417  ft.  respectively,  and  above 
20,000  ft  it  was  only  1°  in  nearly  1,000  ft. 
under  both  conditions.  (See  Aeeonautiob.) 
But  this  reduction  does  not  apply  to  elevation 
of  large  areas  of  surface  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  only  applicable  to  aotnal  distances 
from  the  surface,  or  elevations  in  the  atmos- 
phere itself  from  any  general  surface.  — Moisture 
exercises  very  marked  influence  over  climate. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  aU  the  gentle  slopes  on  the 
American  continent  descend  eastwardly  tflward 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  abrupt  ones  rise  on  its 
western  aspect.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  man- 
ifest difference  between  this  continent  and  that 
of  Europe,  which  gradually  declines  westwardly 
toward  the  Atlantic.  Tliisgenoral  configuration 
necessarily  gives  to  Europe  a  moister  as  well  as 
amore  temperate  climate  than  that  of  America 
in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  This  would  be 
much  more  obvious  were  it  not  for  the  admir- 
able compensation  made  by  the  Gulf  stream  and 
tiie  trade  wind  that  accompanies  it  From 
tliis  source  not  only  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the 
Mississippi  valley,  which  is  exposed  on  the  south 
to  the  golf  of  Mexico,  derives  a  large  proportion 
of  its  moisture.    (See  Mbthoboloot.) 

CLIMBING  PERCH.  See  Anahas  Suandehb. 
CLINCH,  a  S.  E,  comity  of  Geor^a,  bordering 
on  Florida,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Suwanoo- 
chee  river,  which  also  intersects  it,  and  W.  by 
the  Allapaba,  and  intersected  by  the  Little 
Snwannee ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
3,945,  of  whom  507  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  level  and  swampy.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
rwlroad  passes  through  the  county.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  41,605  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  31,054  of  oats,  23,689  of  sweet 
potatoes,  330  bales  of  cotton,  153,325  lbs.  of 
rice,  and  1,060  of  honey.  There  were  363 
horses,  3,301  milch  cows,  fl,316  othca-  cattle, 
and  7,753  swine.    Capital,  Magnolia. 

CLINCH  RI¥EE  rises  among  the  hills  of  S.  W. 
Virginia,  passes  into  Tennessee,  flows  through 
the  valley  between  Cliiich  and  Powell  moun- 
tains, and  unites  with  Uie  Holston  at  Kingston, 
to  form  the  Tennessee.  Its  length  is  estimated 
at  about  200  m.,  for  more  than  half  of  which  it 
is  navigable  by  small  boats. 

CLINGDUN,  TbMilS  Li,  an  American  politician, 
born  at  Huntsville,  N.  C,  about  1813.  Ho 
graduated  at  Ohapel  Hill  university  in  1832  ; 
became  shortly  after  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  in  1843  was  elected  to  congress, 
remaining  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, with  the  exception  of  a  single  term, 
till  1868,  and  becoming  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  on  foreign  affairs.  He  was  originally  a 
whig,  but  subsequently  joined  the  demooraUc 
party.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  United 
States  senate,  to  fill  the  vaeanoy  oceaaoned  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Biggs,  and  in  ISfiO  was 
elected  senator  for  a  fall  term.    Upon  the  ap- 

firoaoh  of  the  oivil  war  ho  opposed  measares 
Doidng  to  the  nse  of  force  against  the  Sonth. 
In  May,  1861,  he  was  sent  as  a  commiBsioner 
to  the  coBfederat*  eongresa,  to  give  asanrances 
that  North  Carolina  would  codperate  with  the 
Confederate  States,  and  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions  of  that  body.  In  July 
he  was  espelled  from  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  afterward  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
confederate  army.  He  made  valuable  contri- 
hutions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geology  and 
mineralogy  of  Worth  Carolina,  especially  as  to 
it!i  mountains,  one  of  the  highest  pea^s  of  which 
has  received  his  name. 

CUNIAS.  I.  The  father  of  Aleibiadea.  He 
served  with  the  greatest  distinction  against 
the  Persians  in  the  naval  battle  at  Artemisium, 
480  D.  C,  with  200  men  on  hoard  a  trireme 
which  he  had  furnished  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ooroniea  in  447 
B.  C,  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  BojolJan  and  Eubcean  exiles.  Hisyom^r 
son,  also  named  Olinias,  was  according  to 
Plato  almost  a  madman,  II.  A  Pythagorean 
philosopher  of  Tarentnra,  a  friend  of  Plato.  In 
obedience  to  ttie  Pythagorean  principle,  he  was 
accustomed  to  assnage  his  anger  by  playing 
upon  the  harp.  When  Porus  of  Oyrene  had 
lost  all  his  fortnne  through  a  political  revolu- 
tion, Olinias,  who  knew  nothing  of  him  except 
that  he  was  a  Pythagorean,  went  to  Oyrene 
and  supplied  him  with  money  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  loss.  lie,  with  Amydas,  dissuaded 
Plato  from  burning  the  works  of  Deraocritas. 

CLINOHETEB  ((Jr.  kMvuv,  to  incline,  and  fii- 
rpov,  a  measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  angle  made  by  any  plane  with  the  horizon- 
tal, and  commonly  used  for  determining  the  dip 
of  beds  of  rock  and  the  inclination  of  veins.  It 
is  made  in  various  forms,  as  in  that  of  a  rule 
with  a  graduated  arc  upon  the  hinge  to  mark 
the  angle  of  opening  of  the  two  arms.  A  spirit 
level  attached  to  one  arm  serves  to  keep  this  in 
the  horizontal  plane,  while  the  other  is  opened 
to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  stratum  of 
rock.  Another  convenient  form  is  made  by 
suspending  a  small  metallic  index  npon  the 
pivot  of  the  needle  of  a  pocket  compass,  which, 
by  swinging  freely,  indicates  the  vertical  line. 
The  bos  is  either  square,  or  one  side  b  famish- 
ed with  a  projecting  limb,  which  forms  a  tan- 
gent to  the  circle  at  the  zero  point  of  the 
graduation.  This  tai^ent  line  being  applied 
to  a  horizontal  plane,  the  index  marks  zero ; 
npon  an  inclined  plane  it  marks  the  number  of 
degrees  this  deviates  from  the  horizontal. — In 
the  French  marine  service,  a  clinometer  is  em- 
ployed for  determining  the  inclination  of  the 
teels  of  vessels  at  sea,  in  order  to  trim  them 
for  that  draught  of  water  fore  and  aft  at  which 
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they  are  known  to  sail  best.  The  instniment 
adopted  by  the  royal  marine  is  that  of  M.  Co- 
ninck,  described  in  the  DicUonnaire  du  com- 
imeree  et  dea  marchandism  of  M.  Perpigna.  It 
is  made  of  two  elongated  glass  bnlbs,  placed 
about  18  inches  apart,  and  connected  by  a  gla.ss 
tube  proceeding  from  their  bases.  Each  bulb 
is  halffilled  with  mercury.  From  the  upper 
extremity  of  each  a  tube  proceeds,  parallel 
with  that  at  the  base  to  within  an  inch  of 
meeting,  where  they  turn  up  in  a  vertical  di- 
rection. To  these  vertical  tubes  is  attached  an 
indes  or  vertical,  which  supports  a  scale  of 

2  degrees,  divided  into  120  minutes.  Alcohol 
colored  red  is  poured  into  the  tubes  until  it  fills 
them  up  to  the  point  marked  zero  upon  the 
scale.  It  rests  upon  the  mercury,  which  trans- 
mits to  the  alcohol  its  oscillations.  A  bulb 
upon  the  summit  of  each  of  the  tubes  receives 
the  alcohol  when  the  violent  movement  of  the 
ship  causes  it  to  flow  over  the  open  ends  of  the 
tubes.  The  angle  of  inclination  being  deter- 
mined by  the  scale,  and  the  length  of  the  keel 
being  known,  the  difference  of  draught  at  each 
extremity  is  easily  calculated. 

OiDITON,  the  name  of  nine  counties  in  the 
United  States,  I.  The  N".  E,  county  of  New 
York,  bordering  on  Lake  Champldn,  bounded 
N",  by  Canada  and  8.  by  the  Ansable  river ; 
area,  952  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  47,970.  The 
surface  near  the  lake  is  level,  but  becomes 
hilly  and  mountainous  toward  the  western  part 
of  tjie  county.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.  The  mountains  contain  valuable 
mines  of  iron,  the  ore  being  abundant,  and  of 
superior  quality.  Dannemora  is  the  seat  of  a 
state  prison,  which  in  1871  had  539  inmates. 
The  convict*  are  employed  in  digging,  separa- 
ting, and  preparing  iron  ore  for  the  neighbor- 
ing furnaces.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Yermont  and  Canada,  the  Montreal  and  Platts- 
burgh,  and  the  Whitehall  and  Plattsburgh 
railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
81,410  busliels  of  wheat,  106,266  of  Indian 
corn,  620,609  of  oata,  93,443  of  buckwheat, 
41,243  of  peas  and  beans,  844,703  of  potatoes, 
66,470  tons  of  hay,  965,608  lbs.  of  butter,  151,- 
535  of  wool,  and  163,036  of  maple  sugar.  There 
were  7,883  horses,  10,972  milch  cows,  10,740 
other  cattle,  40,891  sheep,  and  4,466  swine; 
6  manufactories  of  charcoal,  19  of  starch,  iof 
woollen  goods,  15  of  iron,  1  of  nails  and  spikes, 
8  grist  mills,  14  tanneries,  S  planing  mills,  63 
saw  mills,  3  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes, 

3  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  cordage  and 
twine,  6  of  furniture,  fl  of  iron  castings,  3  of 
machinery,  3  of  perfumery  and  fancy  soaps,  12 
of  saddlery  and  hamesiS,  3  of  sashes,  doors,  and 
blinds,  and  9  leather-currying  establishments. 
Capital,  Plattsburgh.  II,  A  N".  central  county 
of  Pennsylvania,  traversed  by  the  "W,  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna;  pop.  in  1870,  28,211, 
The  former  area  was  about  1,000  sq.  m.,  but  it 
baa  been  somewhat  diminished  by  taking  a 
portion  for  Cameron  county.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  the  Alleghany  ridge  extending 
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along  the  esBtern  border.  It  abounds  in  irOD, 
ooal,  and  timber.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  West  Branch  cauai  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  railroad,  and  the  Bald  Eagle  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Central.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  147,067  bushels  of  wheat, 
458,716  of  Indian  com,  309,818  of  oats,  65,208 
of  potatoes,  11,442  tons  of  hay,  318,330  lbs. 
of  butter,  17,149  of  wool,  and  36,109  of  tobac- 
co. There  were  3,512  horses,  3,784  miloh 
cows,  3,950  other  cattle,  6,04S  sheep,  and 
6,983  swine;  10  flour  miiJs,  47  saw  mills,  2 
manufactories  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  8 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  3  of  edge  tools,  7  of 
bricfes,  7  of  furniture,  2  of  pig  iron  and  blooms, 
5  of  iron  castings,  S  of  machinery,  1  planing  mill, 
and  S  tanneries.  Oapita),  Lock  Haven.  111. 
A  S.  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Ten- 
nessee, bounded  N.  by  tlie  Cumberland  river ; 
area,  about  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,497,  of 
whom  293  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly. 
Poplar  mountain  in  the  E,  part,  1,000  feet 
high,  being  the  principal  summit.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  though  little  improved.  Coal  and  iron 
are  abundant,  and  there  is  good  water  power. 
The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were  28,770 
bushels  of  wheat,  198,603  of  Indian  com,  87,- 
881  of  oats,  12,896  of  Irish  and  9,547  of  sweet 
potatoes,  311  tons  of  hay,  70,831  lbs.  of  butter, 
14,946  of  wool,  and  117,288  of  tobacco.  There 
were  1,636  horses,  1,534  milch  cows,  3,54T 
other  cattle,  6,741  sheep,  and  9,800  swine. 
Capital,  Albany.  TV.  A  8.  W.  county  of  Ohio, 
area,  467  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  21,914.  It  has 
an  nndulating  sunace  and  fertile  soil.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  rail- 
road, tlje  Cincinnati  and  Mnskingnm  YaUey, 
and  Hillsboro'  branch.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  839,802  busheJs  of  wheat,  168,- 
997  of  Indian  com,  109,388  of  oats,  64,683  of 
potatoes,  23,400  of  flax  seed,  13,919  tons  of 
hay,  348,150  lbs.  of  bfttter,  142,221  of  wool, 
and  63,641  of  maple  ai^ar.  There  were  7,219 
horses,  5,390  milch  cows,  8,398  other  cattle, 
88,636  sheep,  and  89,348  swine;  14  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  wagons,  9  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  3  of  woollen  goods,  15  of  bricks, 
and  15  flour  mills.  Capital,  Wilmingion.  V. 
A  S.  central  county  of  Michigan,  drained  by 
Grand,  Maple,  and  Looking-glass  rivers ;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  32,846.  The  surface 
is  flat,  and  there  are  extensive  forests.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Lake 
Michigan  railroad  intersects  the  8.  W.  corner, 
the  Jackson,  Lansing,  and  Saginaw  rtulroad 
the  8.  E.  comer,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
kee raih-oad  trarverses  the  county.  The  chief 
prodnctions  in  1870  were  497,030  bushels  of 
wheat,  374,606  of  Indian  com,  286,419  of  oats, 
227,140  of  potatoes,  30,369  tons  of  hay,  796,970 
lbs.  of  butter,  196,444  of  wool,  and  39,161  of 
hops  There  were  5,818  horses,  6,620  milch 
cows  9  986  tl  er  cattle,  44,895  sheep,  and 
10  1  1  sw  ne  8  flour  mills,  18  saw  mills,  6 
man  itact  r  es  of  agrfcnltural  implements,  9  of 
oarr  ages  and  wagons,  6  of  tin,  copper,   and 
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sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  woodenware,  and  3 
planing  mills.  Capital,  De  Witt.  VI.  A  cen- 
tral county  of  Indiana ;  area,  about  433  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,830.  The  surface  is 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  prdries,  the  largest  of  which 
is  13  m.  long  and  4  m.  vride,  it  is  covered  by 
dense  forests.  The  Indian-apolis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Lafayette  rfulroad  intersects  the  8.  W. 
corner.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
535,354  bushels  of  wheat,  980,891  of  Indian 
corn,  140,889  of  oats,  53,370  of  potatoes,  6,392 
of  flax  seed,  10,767  tons  of  hay,  503,253  lbs. 
of  butter,  87,861  of  wool,  and  34,800  gallons 
of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  7,763  horses, 
6,890  milch  cows,  7,377  other  cattie,  25,587 
sheep,  and  38,543  swine ;  10  flour  miUs,  35  saw 
mills,  3  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  17 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  7  of  furniture,  and  6 
of  saddlery  and  harness.  Capital,  Frankfort. 
Vn.  A  8.  W.  county  of  Illinois ;  area,  420  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,385.  Kaskaskia  river, 
8hoal,  Beaver,  and  Crooked  creeks  are  the 
principal  streams.  The  surface  consists  mainly 
of  fertile  prairies  interspersed  with  tracts  of 
forest.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  pass- 
es through  the  county,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  touches  the  S.  E.  comer.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  611,888  bushels  of 
wheat,  813,257  of  Indian  com,  446,334  of  oats, 
76,297  of  potatoes,  11,585  tons  of  hay,  and 
169,055  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  5,903 
horses,  3,739  miloh  cows,  4,114  other  cattle, 
5,358  sheep,  and  17,911  swine ;  3  manufac- 
tories of  furniture,  13  of  carriages  and  wagons, 
and  10  grist  mills.  Capital,  Carlyle.  ¥III>  An 
E.  county  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Illinois,  bound- 
ed E.  by  the  MisMssippi,  and  S.  by  the  Wap- 
sipinioon  river,  which  mterseots  the  8.  W.  cor- 
ner; area,  696  sq,  m, ;  pop.  in  1870,  85,857, 
Prairies  and  forests  are  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face, and  the  soil  is  generally  pTOduotive.  Peat 
is  found.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  954,175  bnshels  of  wheat,  3,493,- 
660  of  Indian  com,  912,499  of  oats,  199,073  of 
barley,  231,348  of  potatoes,  16,170  of  flax  seed, 
53,706  tons  of  hay,  989,896  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
44,369  of  wool.  There  were  14,620  horses, 
18,564  milch  cows,  30,120  other  cattle,  9,633 
sheep,  and  39,485  swine ;  11  flour  mills,  8  saw 
mUls,  10  manufeictories  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 4  of  furniture,  3  of  iron  castings,  8  of  ma- 
chinery, 1  of  matches,  1  of  paper,  3  of  sashes, 
doors,  and  blinds,  1  distillery,  and  5  breweries. 
Capital,  De  Witt  IX.  A  H".  W.  county  of 
Missouri ;  area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop,  m  1870,  14,- 
063,  of  whom  688  were  colored.  The  surface 
is  chiefly  prairie,  in  some  places  well  wooded. 
Sandstone  and  limestone  underlie  the  soil, 
which  is  generally  fertile.  The  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  rdlroad  skirts  the  H.  border,  and 
ite  Cameron  and  Kansas  City  branch,  and  the 
Lexington  and  St.  Joseph  branch  of  the  west- 
em  division  of  the  North  Missouri  railroad  pass 
through  it.    The  chief  productions  in  1870 
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were  93,770  bushels  of  wheat,  1,147,896  of  In- 
dian corn,  339,598  of  oata,  63,759  of  potatoes, 
T,882  tons  of  hay,  200,688  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
44,714  of  wool.  There  were  6,095  horses, 
1,504  mules  and  asses,  4,234  miioh  cows,  9,438 
other  cattle,  14,09G  sheep,  and  S5,9S1  Bwine; 
5  manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  6  of 
saddlery  and  harn^s,  6  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  2  wool-carding  and  cloth- 
dressing  establishments,  4  saw  mills,  and  6 
liourmills.    Capital,  Plattshurgh. 

CLEKTOIV,  ft  city  of  Clinton  co.,  Iowa,  on  the 
Mississippi,  about  43iii.  above  Davenport;  pop. 
in  1870,  6,139.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
an  iron  drawbridge,  4,100  ft.  long,  wliieb  cost 
$600,000.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad  has  here  its  repair  shops,  and  there  is 
a  large  number  of  saw  mills,  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  producing  300,000  ft.  of  lumber  a 
day.  There  is  a  national  bank,  and  a  tri- 
weekly and  three  weekly  newspapers,  of  which 
one  is  in  German.  In  1871  there  were  26  pub- 
lic schools,  with  28  teachers  and  1,331  pupils. 

CLIMTON,  the  name  of  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  United  States.  I.  A  town  of  Wor- 
cester CO.,  Mass.,  on  Nashua  river,  33  m.  W.  of 
Boston ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,429.  It  is  a  thriving 
nianufacturmg  place,  and  contains  a  number  of 
large  mills  and  factories,  supplied  with  water 
power  by  the  Nashua  river.  The  principal  es- 
tablishments are  2  cotton  mills,  with  34,612 
spindles,  manufacturing  4,363,363  yards  of 
ginghams  annually,  and  employing  840  males 
and  660  females,  capital  $840,000;  1  woollen 
carpet  mill,  with  3  sets  of  machinery,  manu- 
facturing 864,800  yards  of  carpeting,  and  em- 
ploying 161  males  and  173  females,  capital 
$600,000 ;  1  manufactory  of  hollow  ware  and 
eastings,  capita!  $10,000;  1  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  other  machinery,  capital  $20,000;  8  of 
combs,  capital  $10,300;  1  of  wire  cloth,  capi- 
tal $100,000;  and  1  of  hoop-skirt  material, 
capital  $13,000.  There  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  58  males  and  25 
females ;  value  of  prodiact,  $121,500.  Tlie  Lan- 
caster or  gingham  mills  are  thought  to  be  the 
most  complete  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  buildings  occupy  four  acres  of  ground  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream ;  this  company  also 
manufactures  counterpanes ;  it  has  a  dye  house, 
Baid  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Bigelow 
carpet  com  pany  produces  superior  Brussels  car- 
peting. There  are  several  handsome  churches, 
good  schools,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  The 
Boston,  Clinton,  and  Fitchburg,  and  the  Wor- 
cester and  Nashua  raih-oads  pass  through  the 
town.  n.  ApostvillageofKirkland township, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  T.,  built  on  both  sides  of  Oris- 
kany  creek,  and  on  the  Chenango  canal,  7  m. 
S.  W.  of  Utica;  pop.  in  1870, 1,640.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Hamilton  college,  and  contains  several 
churches,  (See  Hamd-tob  Colleob.)  A  weekly 

Eftper  and  a  monthly  periodical  are  published 
ere.  Tho  Utica,  Clinton,  and  Binghamton 
railroad  passes  through  it.  IIL  A  borough 
and  township  of  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  81  m. 


W.  W.  of  Trenton  ;  pop.  of  the  township  in 
1870,8,184;  of  the  borough,  786.  It  is  situated 
on  the  south  branch  of  Earitan  river,  and  con- 
tains several  mills  and  factories.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  productive  and  highly 
cultivated,  and  is  noted  tor  its  limestone  quar- 
ries, A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  here. 
The  New  Jersey  Central  rdlroad  passes  through 
it.  IV.  A  post  village  and  the  capital  of  E,  Fe- 
liciana parish,  La,,  85m.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans; 
pop.  in  1870,  980,  of  whom  397  were  colored. 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  A 
railroad  connects  it  with  Port  Hudson. 

CLIHTON,  Charics,  the  ancestor  of  the  Clin- 
tons in  New  York,  born  in  the  county  of  Long- 
ford, Ireland,  in  1690,  died  in  what  is  now 
Orange  co.,N.  Y.,  Nov.  19  1773.  His  grand- 
father was  an  adherent  of  Charles  I.,  and  aftei- 
the  defeat  of  the  royidists  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
north  of  Ireland ;  and  his  mother  was  daughter 
of  a  captain  in  the  parliamentary  army.  Hav- 
ing determined  with  a  number  of  his  friends  to 
emigrate  to  America,  he  chartered  a  ship,  and 
sailed  for  Philadelphia,  May  30,  1739.  After 
a  passage  marked  by  the  attempt  of  the  cap- 
tain to  starve  the  passengera  in  order  to  possess 
their  property,  and  in  which  after  the  death 
of  several,  among  whom  were  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Clinton,  it  was  proposed,  but  not  at- 
tempted, to  wrest  the  command  from  the  cap- 
tain, he  was  landed  with  his  companions,  Oct. 
4,  at  Cape  Cod.  The  place  for  a  pennanent 
setflement  was  selected  m  thespringof  1781in 
Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y.,  about  6  m.  W.  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  and  60  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 
Mr.  Clinton  was  chiefly  occupied  as  a  farmer 
and  land  surveyor,  bnt  was  also  judge  of  the 
county  court,  and  in  1766  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  served  with  two  of  his  sons 
in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac. 

CLiyrOV,  De  Witt,  an  American  statesman, 

Sandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  James 
inton  and  Mary  De  Witt,  bom  at  Little  Bri- 
tain, New  Windsor,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  March 
3,  1769,  died  in  Albany,  Feb.  11,  1838,  His 
descent  on  the  father's  side  was  from  English' 
ancestors  long  domiciled  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
mother's  side  he  was  of  Dutch  and  French  ex- 
traction. His  education  was  begun  in  a  gram- 
mar school  near  his  home,  continued  at  the 
academy  in  Kingston,  and  completed  at  Colum- 
bia college,  where  he  bore  away  the  college 
honors  in  1786.  He  immediately  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  law  under  the  instruction  of 
Samuel  Jones  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788.  His  ardent 
temper  and  earnest  ambition'  carried  him  at 
once  into  the  political  field,  and  his  sentiments, 
sympathies,  and  affections  determined  his  po- 
sition under  the  banner  of  his  kinsman  George 
Clinton,  the  chief  within  the  state  of  the  re- 
publican party.  While  the  ([uestion  of  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  was  yet 
a  subject  of  popular  discussion,  he  proved  hia 
zeal  and  controveraal  power  by  writing  a 
series  of  letters  signed  "  A  Countryman,"  in 
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reply  to  the  "  Federtdist."  He  attended  the 
state  coiLTention  which  adopted  the  oonstitn- 
Jioii,  afld  reported  its  iatereatiiig  debates  for 
the  press ;  and  forsaking  Lis  profesfiion,  he  be- 
came the  private  secretary  of  George  Oiinton, 
then  governor  of  New  York.  In  this  position 
he  maintaiued  the  cause  iif  liis  kinsman  and  that 
of  the  republicans  by  snch  a  vigorous  nse  of  tho 
prras,  that  he  immediately  came  to  be  regarded 
as  its  leading  and  most  prominent  champion. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  newly  organized  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  nniversity,  and  secretary  of  the 
hoard  of  oommisaionerB  of  fori^ifloations  of  the 
state.  On  the  retirement  of  Geot^e  Oiinton  in 
1T9S,  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jay  to  the  chair 
of  state  De  Witt  Clinton  relinquished  his  of- 
hcea,  but  did  not  relax  his  ohampitniship  of  the 
repubhcan  cause  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
tatration  of  Mr.  Jay  in  the  state  and  to  that 
of  John  Adams  at  Washington.  With  all  his 
\  ehemence  of  partisan  feeling,  he  nevertheless 
adhered  to  thelino  of  patriotic condnot  he  had 
eariy  marked  oat  for  himself.  Thus,  while  as- 
sailing the  administration  of  Ur.Adamsand  the 
lederahata  for  their  alleged  hostility  toward 
France,  he  raised,  eqnipped,  commanded,  and 
di'iPiphned  an  artillery  company  which  was 
held  in  readiness  f6r  the  defence  of  the  country 
m  the  event  of  the  occitrrence  of  war  with 
France,  then  so  generaHy  anticipated,  Besides 
these  ooonpatioDS,  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  studies  of  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  and  other  sciences.  In  1797  he  was 
sent  to  the  assembly,  the  loVer  house  of  the  le- 
gislature ofNew  York,  by  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  m  the  next  year  was  elected  to  the  senate 
of  the  state  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
republican  party,  triumphing  in  the  Union  in 
1800,  carried  also  a  m^ority  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  although  John  Jay  still  remtuned  in 
office.  Official  patronage  in  the  state  was  com- 
mitted by  its  first  constitution  to  the  governor, 
together  with  a  council  eonusljng  of  one  senator 
from  each  district^  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  honse 
of  assembly.  The  governor  presided  in  the 
council,  and  habitnally  exercised  exolusively  the 
right  of  nomination,  leaving  only  to  the  council 
the  power  to  confirm  orrmeot.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  George  Oiinton  his  opponents, 
when  in  a  mqority  in  the  council,  had  olwmed 
for  each  member  a  right  of  nomination  coordi- 
nate with  thatof  the  governor;  but  the  pre- 
tensiou  was  disallowed  by  Gov.  Clinton,  and  the 
orijnnal  practice  remained.  De  Witt  Oiinton  in 
1801  became  a  member  of  the  council,  backed 
by  a  republican  mtgority.  He  now  challenged 
the  right  of  nomination  for  himself  and  bis  as- 
sociates. The  governor  denied  it,  and  adjourn- 
ed the  council,  and  never  afterward  reconvened 
it.  He  submitted  the  subject  to  the  le^slature, 
and  appealed  to  that  body  for  a  declaratory 
law.  Oiinton  vigorously  defended  the  position 
assumed  by  him  in  the  conncil.  The, legisla- 
ture referred  the  matter  to  a  convention  of 
the  people.     The  republican  party  predomi- 
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nated  in  that  body,  and  the  constitution  was 
amended  so  as  to  effect  the  object  at  which 
Clinton  had  aimed.  It  was  a  season  of  appre- 
hended invasion ;  Oiinton  was  active  and  effi- 
cient in  securing  the  means  of  public  defence. 
The  public  healdi  was  continually  threatened 
by  the  approach  of  contaf^ns  pestilence ;  he 
was  unremitting  and .  judicious  in  providing 
the  necessary  sanitary  laws  and  iustitntions. 
He  urged  improvement  of  the  laws  in  favor 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arta,  la- 
bored to  stimulate  the  great  and  finally  suoeeas- 
ful  effort  of  the  time  to  bring  steam  into  use  as 
an  agent  of  navigation,  and  employed  all  his 
talents  and  influence  in  meliorating  the  evils  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  in  abolishing  sla- 
very. At  the  early  age  of  83  his  term  ot  bril- 
liant service  in  the  senate  of  the  state  was 
crowned  by  his  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.  Ho  remained  in 
that  body  through  two  of  its  annual  sessions. 
The  period,  though  short,  sufliced  to  enable  him 
to  impress  upon  the  country  a  conviction  of  his 
great  ability,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his 
already  eminent  reputation.  His  principal 
achievement  there  was  an  elaborate,  exhaus- 
tive, and  impressive  speech  in  favor  of  modera- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  a  high  popular  esoite- 
ment  against  Spain,  resulting  fi:om  her  viola- 
tion of  treaty  stipulations  for  commercial  priv- 
ileges to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  territory  of 
Louifflana  not  yet  having  been  acquired  by  the 
United  States.  Oiinton  resigned  his  place  in 
the  senate  to  assume  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  under  an  appointment  made 
by  Geoi^e  Oiinton  (agfun  governor)  and  a  re- 
pubhcan council  of  appointment  in  1803.  He 
remained  undisturbed  in  the  mayoralty  Irom 
1803  to  1807,  when  he  was  removed.  He  was 
reappointed  in  1809,  displaced  in  1810,  restored 
in  1811,  and  thenceforward  continued  therdn 
till  1815.  Within  this  period  of  nearly  12 
years  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  state  from  1805  to  1811,  and  lientenant 
governor  from  1811  to  1818 ;  and  during  a 
portion  of  the  time  he  also  held  a  seat  in 
the  conncil  of  appointment.  In  1804  George 
Clinton,  who  had  been  known  as  an  aspiratit 
to  the  presidency  for  many  years,  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and  soon 
after,  by  reason  of  his  advanced  years,  ceased 
to  be  conspicuous.  De  Witt  Oiinton,  by  an 
easy  transition,  rose  to  the  same  eminent  con- 
sideration, and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
foremost  candidate  of  the  republican  party 
witliin  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  pred- 
dency.  Not  at  aU  abatmg  either  his  person^ 
activity  or  his  prescriptive  severity  toward 
others,  he  encountered  at  their  hands  hostil- 
ity and  retaliation,  fierce,  violent,  and  apparent- 
ly relentless.  A  dangerous  rival  disappeared 
when  Aaron  Burr  sank  under  the  oaium  of 
intrigues  agwnst  Jefferson  in  the  election  of 
1800,  and  the  still  greater  odium  of  the  fatal 
duel  with  Hamilton  in  1804;  but  Oiinton  was 
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suceeasively  brought  into  an  attitude  of  dis- 
traat  toward  Lewia  and  Tompkins,  the  boc- 
eessors  of  Georgs  Clinton  in  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor. He  hesitated  to  approve  the  system 
of  commercial  restrictions  adopted  bj  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  and  qaealioned  the.  wisdom  of 
the  course  of  Madison  immediately  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  war  agmnst  Great  Britain. 
It  is  beyond  all  doubt  now  that  Clinton  was 
eminentij  brave,  and  that  he  loved  his  coun- 
try with  a  devotion  that  knew  no  hesitation 
when  her  safety  or  welfare  required  sacrifice 
at  his  hands.  Bat  there  was  at  that  time  a 
portion  of  the  federal  party  which  condemned 
the  measures  of  the  government  so  severely 
that  their  own  loyalty  to  tie  country  was 
not  unnaturally  questioned,  and  their  conduct, 
whatever  were  their  motives,  had  a  tendency 
to  encourage  the  pnblio  enemy,  and  so  to  em- 
barrass the  administration.  This  bronght  sus- 
picion on  the  whole  federal  party,  although  as 
a  mass  it  was  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  Clinton's  opponents  to  impute 
his  hesitation  and  reserve  to  the  influence  of 
sympathies  with  the  federalists.  Day  by  day, 
therefoi-e,  old  republican  associates  and  follow- 
ers separated  from  him,  and  in  their  places 
federalists,  who  saw  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  effeotnally  serving  their  country 
under  their  own  dilapidated  organization,  and 
who  believed  him  as  patriotic  as  the  statesmen 
who  were  in  power,  and  much  wiser  than  they, 
lent  him  indirectly  their  sympathy  and  cautious 
support.  It  was  in  this  nnlucky  coiiiiinctnre 
that  Clinton,  whose  aspirations  to  the  presi- 
dency had  long  been  known,  couclnded  tJiat 
the  time  had  arrived  when  they  ought  to  be 
and  could  be  realized.  Madison's  first  term 
was  to  expu-e  in  1813,  and  Ms  successor  was  to 
be  elected  in  1813.  The  republican  caucus  at 
Washington  disallowed  Clinton's  pretensions, 
and  renominated  Madison.  Clinton  still  re- 
tdned  the  confidence  of  the  republican  party 
in  his  own  state  as  an  organized  political  force, 
though  it  was  sadly  demoralized.  He  received 
a  nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  repnblican 
members  of  the  legislature.  The  federalists 
made  no  nomination,  and  indirectly  gave  htm 
their  support.  He  received  89  electoral  votes, 
while  Madison  received  128,  and  tins  was  re- 
elected. This  defeat  was  disastrous  to  Clinton. 
The  republican  party  of  the  state  of  Few  York 
shrank  tWim  his  side,  and  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity in  1813  displaced  him  irom  his  office 
of  lieutenant  governor,  leaving  him  only  the 
mayoralty  of  tne  city  of  New  York.  But  in 
fact. he  had  changed  not  his  principle  policies, 
or  sympathies,  but  only  his  personal  relations. 
He  had  attempted  to  gain  the  presidency,  not 
to  overthrow  the  repubhoan  party,  but  to  re- 
establish it,  as  he  thought,  on  a  better  founda- 
tion; not  to  favor  the  public  enemy,  but  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  hiiu,  as  he  thonght, 
with  greater  vigor  and  effect.  The  result  was 
a  complexity  of  relations  that  seemed  to  render 
all  further  ambition  hopeless.    He  was  a  re- 


pnblican disowned  by  his  party;  and  though 
not  a  federalist,  was  held  responsible  for  the 
offences  imputed  to  that  party,  without  having 
their  confidence,  or  even  eiyoying  their  sym- 
pathy. His  fall  seemed  irretrievable.  Never- 
theless, he  had  been  fortunate  during  the  period 
which  we  have  been  reviewing  in  laying  broa<i 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  popularity  that 
at  no  distant  day  might  be  made  to  maintain  a 
pei-son^  party,  which  would  long  perplex  and 
often  confound  the  adversaries  who  now  exult- 
ed over  what  was  thought  his  final  min.  The 
city  of  Sew  York  had  now  begun  to  feel  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  centralization  of 
commerce  nnder  the  operation  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  public  spirit  was  profoundly 
awakened.  The  deflcienoies  of  its  municipal 
laws,  of  its  defences,  of  its  scientific  and  lite- 
rary institutions,  of  its  institutions  of  art,  and 
the  absence  of  most  of  tlie  elements  of  a  metro- 
politan character,  were  generally  felt  and  con- 
fessed. Enlightened,  liberal,  and  active  men 
were  moving  in  a  hundred  ways  to  make  the 
city  wortliy  of  its  high  hut  newly  discovered 
destiny.  Only  some  lofty,  genial,  and  compre- 
hensive mind  was  wanted  to  give  steadiness 
and  direction  to  these  movements.  De  Witt 
Clinton  supplied  this  want.  He  associated 
himself  witJi  citizens  who  engaged  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  deigned  to  afford  the  ad- 
vantages of  universal  primary  education ;  with 
others  who  founded  institutions  for  the  study  of 
history,  for  improvement  in  art,  for  melioration 
of  criminal  laws,  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  for  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures, for  the  relief  of  all  forms  of  suffering,  for 
the  correction  of  vice,  for  the  improvement  of 
morals,  and  for  the  advancement  of  reli^on. 
In  all  these  associations  he  subjugated  his  am- 
bition, and  seemed  not  a  leader  bnt  a  follower 
of  those  who  by  their  exclusive  devotion  were 
entitled  to  precedence.  They  derived  from 
him,  however,  not  only  liberal  contributions 
by  his  pen,  by  his  speech,  and  from  his  purse, 
but  also  the  aid  of  his  already  wide  and  potent 
infinence,  and  the  sanctions  of  his  officml  sta- 
tion and  character.  He  carried  the  same  libe- 
ral and  humane  spirit  into  his  administration  as 
chief  mafpatrate  of  the  city.  By  virtue  of  that 
ofBoe,  he  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  police, 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  preserving 
order  and  guarding  the  city  from  external  dan- 
gers, but  he  was  at  once  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  municipal  council,  of  the  board  of 
health,  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  of 
the  criminal  court.  He  appeared  in  all  these 
varions  characters  always  firm,  dignified,  intel- 
ligent, and  prepared  for  every  exigency;  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  defender  of  the  exile, 
the  guardian  of  the  public  health,  the  scourge 
of  disoi'der,  the  avenger  of  crime,  the  advocate 
of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty,  and  the  patron  of 
knowledge  and  virtue.  As  a  member  of  the 
senate  of  the  state  and  lieutenant  governor,  he 
exereised  the  functions  not  only  of  a  legislator, 
but  also  of  a  judge  of  the  court  of  last  resort; 
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iind  amid  all  the  intrigues  and  distractions  of 
party  he  bore  himself  in  those  high  places  witii 
the  dignity,  and  eseroiaed  the  spirit,  of  a  saga- 
cious, fer-aeeing,  and  benevolent  statesman. 
Especially  he  arrested  the  popular  pr^udioe 
against  himself  in  regard  to  £13  loyalty,  by  the 
utmost  liberality  and  efficiency  both  as  mayor 
and  legislator  in  seonring  adequate  means  for 
public  defence,  by  providing  loans  to  the  gov- 
ernment, bj  voting  supplies  of  materials  and 
men,  and  by  soliciting  the  military  command 
to  which  his  admitted  courage,  talent,  and  in- 
Hnoace  seemed  to  entitle  him.  Bnt  beyond  all 
this,  he  adopted  early  and  supported  ably  and 
efficiently  the  policy  of  the  construction  of 
canals  from  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ohamplain  to 
the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson,  and  showed  to 
his  fellow  citizens,  with  what  seemed  a  spirit 
of  prophecy,  the  beneflta  which  would  result 
from  those  works  to  the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
whole  country,  in  regard  to  defence,  to  com- 
merce, to  increase  of  wealth  and  population, 
and  to  the  stability  of  the  Union.  He  was  so 
suGoeasfnl  in  this  that  he  was  deputed,  with 
others,  in  the  year  1813,  by  the  l^slature  of 
the  state,  to  submit  that  great  project  to  the 
federal  government  at  Washington,  and  solicit 
its  adoption  or  patronage  of  the  policy  as  a  na- 
tional meaapre.  That  government,  happily  for 
tlie  state,  and  fortunately  for  him,  dechned, 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  war  of  1812  put  the 
subject  to  rest,  to  be  revived  at  a  more  propi- 
tious season.  The  intellectual  vigor,  the  im- 
partial spirit,  and  the  energetic  resolution  which 
Clinton  displayed  in  these  various  duties,  awa- 
kened profound  and  general  admiration ;  while 
the  manifest  beneflcenoe  of  his  system  excited 
enthusiastic  desires  for  material  and  moral  pro- 
gress. He  had  thus  become  identified  even  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  his  political  day  with  the 
hopes  and  ambition  of  his  native  state,  and 
with  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  bH  the  other 
states  which  waited  to  be  benefited  directiy 
by  her  movement,  or  to  emulate  her  example. 
By  a  system  chosen  and  perfected  by  himself, 
and  exclusively  his  own,  he  had  gained  a  moral 
position  similar  and  equal  to  that  whioh  Hamil- 
ton had  won  before  him  when,  the  tide  of  pop- 
ular favor  having  deserted  him,  and  left  him 
destitute  of  power  and  inflnence,  he  still  stood 
forth  an  isolated  figure,  attracting  an  admiration 
and  exciting  an  interest  which  his  successful 
rivals  feared  to  contemplate.  But  it  was  not 
for  Olinton  to  reascend  the  political  ladder 
until  he  had  released  his  hold  on  the  lowest 
step,  and  had  once  more  touched  the  ground. 
His  opponents  made  haste  to  dislodge  him  from 
that  last  foothold.  •  In  January,  1815,  he  was 
removed  from  the  mayoralty  by  a  council  of 
appointment  in  the  interest  of  the  republican 
party.  Fortune  had  gone  with  greatness,  and 
he  sunk  into  private  life  without  even  the  means 
of  respectable  subsistence.  The  severity  of 
this  proscription,  coupled  with  the  greatness 
of  his  fall,  as  well  as  of  his  character,  awa- 
kened  regrets   and   sympathies   among    large 
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classes  who  did  not  stop  to  oonaidcr  how  rashly 
he  had  tempted  fortune,  or  how  ruthlessly  he 
had  wielded  the  ase  against  those  who  had  now 
precipitated  him  to  the  gronnd.  In  the  autnmn 
of  that  year,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  a  retreat 
to  the  country,  he  prepared  an  ai^iment  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  construction  of  the  Erie 
and  Ohamplain  canals.  Never  has  there  ap- 
peared, in  this  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country, 
a  state  paper  at  once  so  vigorous,  so  genial, 
so  comprehensive,  and  so  conclusive.  It  was 
couched  in  tlie  form  of  a  memorial  from  the 
citizens  of  New  York  to  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  and  was  deferentially  submitted  to  a 
pnblio  meeting  for  their  adoption.  The  city 
adopted  the  memorial,  and  appealed  to  the 
citizens  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  state. 
They  responded  with  entiiudasm;  other  states 
and  territories  lent  their  approving  voices.  The 
policy  was  from  that  moment  certain  of  suc- 
cess. It  was  hindered  only  by  the  political 
prejudices  which  bung  around  its  advocate. 
His  opponents  called  these  prejudices  into 
new  activity.  With  short-sighted  malice,  they 
affected  to  consider  the  attractive  scheme  as 
not  merely  a  new  resort  of  a  ruined  politician, 
but  as  one  original  with  and  devised  by  him- 
aelti  impracticable,  absurd,  and  visionary,  al- 
though for  more  than  a  hundred  years  saga- 
cious and  enlightened  statesmen  connected  with 
the  afihirs  of  the  colony  and  of  the  state  of 
New  York  had,  with  various  degrees  of  dis- 
tinctness, indicated  and  commended  the  ob- 
noxious policy,  and  the  state  itself  had  at  an 
early  day  made  demonstrations  toward  its 
adoption,  and  had  recommended  the  whole 
enterprise  before  the  war  to  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  government.  Clinton,  if  left  to 
designate  for  his  adversaries  thdr,  mode  of 
opposition,  could  have  preferred  no  other.  It 
presented  nim  as  not  merely  the  advocate,  but 
even  the  inventor  of  the  system  whose  pros- 
pective benefits  were  already  triumphantly 
demonstrated.  He  appeared  at  Albany,  at  the 
assembling  of  the  legislature,  to  commend  it. 
The  governor,  the  organ  of  the  republican 
party,  was  silent  on  the  subject.  The  repub- 
lican legislature  rendered  it  jnst  enough  of 
favor  to  encourage  and  strengthen  Clinton, 
and  too  littie  to  make  it  their  own  and  sepa- 
rate him  as  a  necessary  agent  from  it.  It  ap- 
pointed him  with  others  a  commissioner  to 
make  the  necessary  surveys  and  estimates,  so- 
licit grants  and  donations,  and  report  at  the 
nest  session,  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor was  now  to  occur  by  the  transfer  of  the 
esteemed  and  popular  Tompkins,  the  chief  re- 
publican character  in  the  state,  to  the  post  of 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  at  Washing- 
ton, Spontaneous  demonstrations  presented 
Clinton  before  the  public  as  a  candidate ;  the 
party  machinery  refhsed  to  work  in  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries,  and  he  was  elected  in  the 
summer  of  1816  to  the  office  of  governor,  prac- 
tically by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 
It  seemed  fur  a  short  time  as  if  all  partisan  or- 
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ganization  had  been  perraanentlj  broben  up, 
and  ae  if  partj  spirit  had  been  extingnished  for 
ever,  NotwithstandiDg  all  these  pleasing  an- 
garies, the  period  of  his  admiuistratioa  was 
filled  up,  like  former  ones,  vith  violent  and 
embittered  political  controversies.  He  tri- 
umphed in  1819,  beii^  reelected,  though  by  a 
verj  small  m^joritj,  over  Daniel  D.  Tompkms, 
who,  while  yet  vice  president,  became  the  op- 
posing candidate,  and  bronght  into  the  canvaas 
a  popularity  nerer  before  overbalanced.  His 
adversflritB  availed  themBelvee  of  just  eom- 
plainta  against  the  conatitntinn  to  move  the 
call  of  a  convention  for  its  amendment,  and 
tie  measure  was  eminently  popular.  Clinton 
hesitated  so  long  as  to  become  identiflod  with 
the  opposition  to  it.  The  convention  made 
reforms  whioh  diminished  the  power  of  the 
ezeentive  and  judiciary,  and  conceded  an  en- 
largement of  the  right  of  snffiwe,  wi^  otlier 
popular  rights,  white  it  adopted  lus  canal  pol- 
icy. Clinton  wisely  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date under  such  circumstances  for  a  reSlection 
aa  governor,  and  Joseph  0.  Tates  was  called  to 
the  office  with  a  unanimity  equal  to  that  which 
had  attended  Clinton's  elevation  to  the  same 
place.  Faction,  however,  disoi^anized  the  tri- 
umphant party  in  1824.  At  the  same  time 
the  leg^lature  in  its  interest  abnsed  its  triumph 
over  Clinton  by  removing  him  without  notice 
and  without  cause  fl'om  the  now  obscure  ofBce 
of  canal  commis^oner,  in  which  he  was  serv- 
ing, as  he  had  served  from  the  first,  only  aa  an 
adviser  and  without  any  compensation.  In- 
dignation awakened  by  this  injoirlice,  and  com- 
bined with  popular  discontents  resulting  from 
other  canses,  bore  him  at  the  end  of  the  same 
year  back  into  the  ofBee  of  governor  by  a  very 
decided  vote ;  hut  the  new  combination  whidi 
had  seonr^  this  result  was  committed  to  the 
8iq)pi)tt  of  John  Qui  ney  Adams  in  the  federal 
government,  while  Clinton's  sympathies  or  bis 
views  of  duty  or  of  interest  determined  his  in- 
clination toward,  first,  WiUinm  H.  Crawford, 
and  then  Andrew  Jackson,  as  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  He  was  thus  once  more  in 
his  old  position,  sustained  by  a  party  from 
whcaa  he  withheld  his  confidence  and  sympa- 
thy, and  opposed  by  the  one  to  which  he  looked 
for  ultimate  support.  He  was  barely  reelected 
in  1836,  while  the  lepslature  was  opposed  to 
Mm.  His  administration  of  the  state  govern* 
ment,  however,  which  continned  throughout  a 
period,  of  12  years,  with  tte  exception  of  an 
intervening  period  of  two  years,  was  one  of 
unequalled  dignity  and  ene:^.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  mature  the  system  of  finance 
which  enabled  the  state,  unconsciona  of  ex- 
pense or  care,  to  begin  and  carry  out  his  policy 
of  internal  improvement,  and  to  break  with  his 
own  hand  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  the 
enterprise,  on  July  4,  1817;  and  overcoming 
constant^  unremitting,  and  factions  resistance, 
he  had  ^e  felicity  of  being  home,  in  October, 
1836,  in  a  barge  on  the  artificial  river  which  he 
sfeemed  to  all  to  have  constructed,  connecting 


Lake  Erie  with  the  bay  of  New  Tort,  while 
bells  were  rung  and  cannons  sainted  him  at 
every  stage  of  that  imposing  progress.  No 
sooner  had  that  great  work  been  undertaken 
in  1817,  than  the  population  of  the  state  began 
to  swell  with  augmentation  from  other  states 
and  from  abroad ;  prosperity  became  universal ; 
old  towns  and  cities  expanded,  new  ones  rose 
and  multiplied ;  agriculture,  manafitctures, 
and  commerce  were  quickened  in  their  move- 
ments, and  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  state 
from  aU  directions.  He  inaugurated  the  eon- 
Btmction  of  branches  of  the  Erie  canal,  by 
which  it  was  ultimately  connected  with  the 
internal  lakes,  vrith  Lake  Ontario,  and  with 
the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  rivers;  and  by  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, now  sought  in  all  directions,  he  hastened 
the  opening  of  those  canals  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
which,  in  connection  with  thoae  of  New  York 
and  with  natural  channels,  now  constitute  a 
system  adequate  to  the  internal  commerce  of 
an  empire.  De  Witt  Clinton,  witnessing  the 
ei^oyment  of  the  eontinually  enlarging  reali- 
zation by  the  pnblic  of  the  benefits  of  his 
labors,  died  at  Albany,  the  seat  of  his  author- 
ity and  the  chief  theatre  of  his  active  life. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  party  spirit 
was  hushed  into  profound  silendt;  that  a 
grateftil  people  mourned  his  death  with  all 
lie  pomp  of  national  sorrow ;  and  that  pos- 
terity cherishes  his  memory  with  the  hom- 
age deserved  by  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 
While  yet  young  Mr.  Clinton  married  Maria 
Franklin,  who  brought  him  a  liberal  fortune, 
and  who.  died  in  1818.  In  the  succeeding 
year  he  was  married  to  Catharine  Jones,  who 
survived  liim.  He  had  a  commanding  stature, 
highly  intellectual  features,  and  a  graeefnl 
form,  set  ofi'  with  severe  and  dignified  man- 
ners. He  combined  in  a  rare  degree  vigor, 
versatility,  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
with  untiring  perseverance  in  the  exercise  of 
a  lofty  and  unconcealed  ambition. — He  pub- 
lished "Discourse  before  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society"  (1813),  "Memoir  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Western  New  York"  (1818),  "Let- 
ters on  the  Natural  History  and  Internal 
Resources  of  New  York"  (1832),  "Speeches 
to  the  Le^slatnre"(1828),  and  several  literary 
and  historical  addresses.  See  Hosack,  "ife- 
moir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,"  (1829) ;  Eenwick, 
"Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton"  (1840);  Camp- 
bell, "Life  and  Writings  of  De  Witt  Clinton" 
(1849)  i  and  "  National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
Distinguished  Americans,"  vol.  ii. 

diUI'ION,  ttwrse,  an  American  soldier  and 
statesman,  youngest  son  of  Charles  vClinton, 
bom  in  Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1739,  died 
at  Washington,  April  20,  1812.  He  received 
a  careful  edncation,  directed  chiefly  by  his 
father  and  by  a  Scottish  clergyman  who  was 
a  graduate  of  the  univeraty  of  Aberdeen,  and 
he  early  signalized  his  enterpriang  character 
by  sailing  in  a  privateer  in  the  Frendi  war. 
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Ho  BOOT  after  joined  3  militia  company  as  lieu- 
tenant, and  took  part  in  the  expedition  agunst 
Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  Canada.  Chooa- 
ii^  the  legal  profession,  he  practised  with  dis- 
tinction in  his  native  oonnty,  till  in  1768  he 
was  elected  to  the  colonial  assembly,  where  he 
soon  became  the  head  of  a  whig  minoritj.  He 
was  elected  to  the  continental  congress  in  1775, 
voted  for  the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
appointed  brigadier  general  of  the  United  States 
in  17T7,  and  in  the  same  year,  at  the  first  elec- 
tion nnder  the  constitntioft  of  New  York,  was 
chosen  both  governor  and  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  Btate.  He  accepted  the  goTemorship, 
and  by  six  auoceasive  elections  held  that  office 
for  18  years.  Both  in  his  civil  and  military 
capacity,  he  exhibited  great  energy  and  ren- 
dered important  services  throughout  the  war; 
and  though  his  efforts  to  save  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton  in  the  Hudson  highlands 
in  1777  were  unsaeeessful,  it  waa  yet  due  in  a 
lai^  measure  to  his  counsels  that  communica- 
tion waa  prevented  between  the  British  in 
Canada  and  the  city  of  New  York.  The  poh- 
tica  of  New  York  were  in  a  distracted  state  by 
reason  of  the  numerous  tories  residing  within 
its  hmita,  which  made  the  chief  magiatraoy 
unsurpassed  in  difficulty  by  any  office  in  the 
country  except  that  of  oommander-in-ohief  of 
the  8rmy^  In  1788  he  presided  over  die  con- 
vention at  Poughkeepsie  to  consider  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  the  adoption  of  which  he  op- 
posed, not  deeming-  it  sufficiently  decided  in 
favor  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  state.  When 
in  1793  Washington  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency for  the  second  time,  Clinton  received  50 
electoral  votes  for  vice  president.  After  an 
interval  in  his  official  life,  he  was  again  elected 
in  1801  governor  of  New  York,  and  in  1804 
waa  elected  vice  president  of  the  United  Statos, 
receiving  the  same  number  of  votes  as  Jeffer- 
son received  for  the  preeidency.  He  was  one 
of  the  prominent  candidates  for  nomination 
to  the  presidency  in  1808,  and  received  6 
electoral  Totea  in  opposition  to  Madison,  but 
he  waa  continued  in  the  chur  of  vice  president 
l)y  113  electoral  votes.  He  was  acting  in  dis- 
charge of  the  dnties  of  hia  office  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  By  hia  castii^f  vote  in  the  senate, 
Jan.  34,  1811,  the  rechmer  of  the  national 
bank  was  refused ;  he  thinking  it  inexpedient 
rather  than  unconstitutional. 

CLUtTON,  Sir  Heirj,  an  English  soldier,  bom 
about  1738,  died  at  Gibraltar  in  December, 
17SS.  Ho  was  the  grandson  of  F^ancia  Fiennes 
Clinton,  sixth  ^1  of  Dnooln,  became  a  obtain 
in  the  guards  in  1 758,  served  iit  the  seven  years' 
war,  and  was  sent  to  America  as  mqor  general 
in  1775,  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  uie  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  hill,  and  in  the  battle  on  Long 
Island  wjiioh  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of 
New  York  by  the  Americans;  stormed  Fort 
Clinton  on  the  Hudson  in  1777,  in  a  vain  effort 
to  relieve  Burgoyne ;  and  w^  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  land  forces  in 
America  in  January,  1778,  supersedii^  Gen. 


Howe.  After  being  forced  by  Washington  to 
evacuate  Philadelphia,  lie  sent  an  expedition 
against  Savamiah  in  1779,  and  led  an  army 
against  South  Carolina,  capturing  Charleston. 
In  May,  1780,  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Arnold  ;  and  be  sailed  from  New  York 
with  7,000  men  to  relieve  Comwaliis  on  the 
very  day  that  the  latter  capitnJated.  He  waa 
superseded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  1781,  re- 
turned to  England  in  176S,  and  died  soon  after 
he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar. 
He  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  conduct  in  America, 
a  rejoinder  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  observations 
on  it  (1783),  and  "  Observations  on  Stedman's 
'  History  of  the  American  War' "  (1794). 

CLINTON,  Henry  Fyne^  an  English  author, 
I>om  at  Gamston,  Nottmghamshire,  Jan.  14, 
1781,  died  at  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire,  OcL  34, 
1853.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Henry,  second 
earl  of  Uncoln,  and  hie  father,  CSiarles,  a 
clergyman,  assumed  in  1831  the  surname  of 
Fynea-Clinton.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
and  a  member  of  parliament  for  Aldborough 
from  1808  to  1826.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
diligent  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature ; . 
and  his  two  principal  works,  the  Fasti  ffdlejiici 
(3  vols.,  Oxford,  1824r-'84)  and  FatH  Somani 
(2  vols.,  1846-'50),  are  thorough  and  sidiolar- 
like  treatises  on  the  civil  and  literary  chro- 
nology of  Greece  and  Rome. — See  "Literary 
Remains  of  H.  F.  Clinton,"  by  C.  J.  F.  Clinton 
(1854). 

GUNTOK,  Jaiws,  an  American  soldier,  the 
fourth  son  of  Charles  and  father  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  born  in  Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9, 1736, 
died  at  Little  Britain,  Orange  00,,  Dec.  23, 1813, 
After  receiving  an  excellent  education,  licjoined 
the  army,  served  in  the  French  war  as  a  captain 
under  Col.  Bradstroet,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  1756  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac, 
and  of  a  sloop  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  1763 
he  commanded  fonr  regiments  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  western  frontiers  of  Ulster  and 
Orange  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  toward  the  close 
of  1775  accompanied  Montgomery  to  Cana- 
da. Promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, he  was  with  his  broUier,  Gov.  George 
Clinton,  in  command  at  Fort  Chnton,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  when  in  1777 
that  fort  was  stormed  by  the  EngUsh;  and 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  he  escaped  severely 
wounded  with  a  part  of  the  garrison  across  the 
river.  In  1779  he  coBpcrated  witli  Gen.  Sulli- 
van in  his  expedition  agidnst  the  Iroqnois. 
Crossing  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Otsego,  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  down  which 
he  was  to  join  Sullivan,  he  dammed  the  lake, 
and  then  by  breaking  the  dam  away  produced 
an  artidcitd  current  which  carried  his  boats 
rapidly  to  the  point  of  junction.  An  army  of 
Indians  and  tories  was  soon  after  encountered 
and  defeated  at  Newtown,  now  Elmira.  He 
afterward  commanded  at  Albany,  and  waa 
present  at  the  nege  of  Yorktown  and  surren- 
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der  of  Comwallis,  and  at  the  evacoation  of 
New  York  by  the  Britisli.  After  the  oIobb  of 
the  wsr  he  became  commiasioner  to  adjnat  the 
boundaiy  between  New  York  and  PennarlTa- 
nia,  delegate  to  the  conventinu  for  adopting 
the  federal  constitation,  and  to  that  of  1801 
for  amending  it,  and  member  ot  the  a^embly 
and  senate  of  Mew  York. 

CLIO,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  datighter  of 
Zens  and  Mnemosyne,  and  the  muse  of  glory 
and  history.     She  is  nsually  represented  sit 


ting,  with  an  open  roll  of  papyrus  in  her  left 
hand.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  lute  in  one  hand 
and  a  plectrum  in  the  other. 

CU^  or  KItea,  a'fortified  town  of  Balmatia, 
Austria,  6  m.  N.  E.  of  Spalatro;  pop.  about 
1,600.  The  importance  of  its  poBition,  on  a 
height  commanding  Che  route  from  Bpalatro 
to  fee  interior  of  the  country,  has  always  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  first  points  attacked  hy  in- 
vading armies.  The  Roman  castle  of  Andre- 
tium  IB  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
Uount  Olissa,  in  the  -vicinity. 

CU^IHENES,  an  Athenian  statesman,  the 
grandson  of  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  son  of  Megacles,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  role  of  the  Pisistratidte  the  head  of  the 
Alcm£6onidte,  their  chief  enemies.  When,  with 
the  assistanoe  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  the 
SpartanB,  Hippias  was  banished  from  Athena 
(510  B.  0.),  Olisthenes,  in  order  to  secure  his  as- 
cendancy over  his  rival  Isagoi'as,  chose  the  de- 
fence of  the  canse  of  the  people,  and  succeeded, 
with  the  favor  of  the  Pytnia,  in  introducing 
some  important  ohai^a  in  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  Athens;  among  others,  thedirision 
of  Attica  into  ten  instead  of  four  tribes,  each 
oonasting  of  several  demi,  under  demarohs;  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  senators  from  400  to 
600,  60  from  each  tribe ;  and,  as  some  say, 
the  law  of  ostracism,  so  remarkable  in  the  lua- 
tory  of  that  state.  Ohstbenes,  being  suspected 
erf  the  desire  of  tyrannical  power,  was  himself 
haniahed,  but  afterward  returned,  overcoming 
fci.  ™ — ;„_     TT |g  grandfather  to  Pericles. 
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tOE,  a  parliamentary  and  mnniclpal 
borough  and  market  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Kibble,  at  the  base 
of  Pendle  hill,  1,800  ft.  high,  on  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  raifroad,  216  m,  by  rail  N.  W. 
of  London ;  pop,  in  1871,  10,980.  It  contains 
an  ancient  parish  church,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
library,  and  reading  room.  There  are  exten- 
sive prmt  works,  cotton  manufactories,  paper 
mills  iron  and  brass  founderies,  and  lime  kihis, 
and  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  the  12th  century. 

CLITOJUCHUS,  or,  hi  the  language  of  his  na- 
tive country,  HASDBrBii.,  a  Carthaginian  who 
went  to  Athena  inthe40thyearof  hisage,  and, 
after  studying  under  Oameades,  became  the 
head  of  the  new  academy  on  the  death  of  his 
master  m  129  B.  C.  Of  his  voluminous  works 
only  a  few  titles  are  preserved. 

CUTOnnJS  (now  OuTUMNo),  a  little  river  of 
Italy,  rising  near  Spoleto,  and  emptying  mto 
the  Tmia  (now  Timia),  a  tributary  of  the 
Tiber  It  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its 
sacred  character,  the  beauty  of  its  banks  and 
environi,  the  excellence  of  its  pastures,  and 
a  peculiar  breed  of  snow-white  cattle  which 
were  in  great  demand  for  sacrifloial  purposes, 
especially  on  days  of  triumph,  when,  with  gild- 
ed horns  and  wreaths  of  flowers  about  their 
necks,  the  sacred  steers  of  the  Clitnmnus  form- 
ed no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pomp.  Pliny 
has  left  a  description  of  the  river,  its  pastures, 
herds,  and  groves,  and  its  little  temple  sacred 
to  Jnpiter  Olitumnus,  the  remains  of  which  are 
yet  tobe  seen  on  the  road  between  Spoleto  and 
Foligno. 

CLirCS,  surnamed  Mklab  (the  Black),  a  Ma- 
cedonian general,  foster-brother  and  a  fami- 
liar friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  life 
he  saved  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicns,  334 
B.  0.  He  was  afterward  appointed  command- 
er of  a  division  of  the  royal  guards,  and  in 
328  satrap  of  Bactria.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore he  was  to  set  out  for  his  government  he 
was  slain  hy  Alexander  at  a  banquet  at  Mara- 
canda  in  Sogdiana,  when  both  parties  were  ex- 
cited by  wine,  and  Clitns  had  provoked  the 
conqneror's  resentment  by  speaking  of  the  glo- 
ry of  Philip  as  greater  than  that  of  Alexander, 
The  king  repented  bitterly  of  his  rash  deed, 
and  caused  a  splendid  funeral  service  to  be 
held  in  honor  of  his  victim. 

CUTE,  KobMt,  lord,  baron  of  Plassey,  a  Brit- 
ish soldier  and  statesman,  born  at  Styche, 
Shropshire,  Sept.  29,  1726,  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  London,  Nov.  32,  1774.  He  early  dis- 
played a  bold  and  unmanageable  temper.  A 
clerkship  having  been  gained  for  him  in  the 
service  of  l^e  East  India  company,  at  the  age 
of  18  he  sailed  for  Madras,  the  voyage  occupy- 
ing more  than  a  year.  The  only  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  had  left 
India  before  dive's  arrival,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  in  miserable  ciremnstances.  He  was 
several  times  near  being  dismissed  for  insubor- 
dination, and  twice  he  attempted  suicide.  On 
the  second  occasion,  when  the  pistol  missed 
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fire,  he  exclaimed  that  he  must  be  reserved  for 
somethiDg  great.  Kadras  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  French,  Clive  at  night  fled 
from  the  citj,  diegaised  as  a  Mohammedan, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Fort  St.  David.  He  now, 
at  the  age  of  31,  obtained  an  ensign's  commls- 
BiOQ  in  the  military  servic*  of  the  company, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  eeveral  operations 
against  the  French.  Althangh  peace  was  soon 
concluded  between  England  and  France  in  En- 
rope,  the  French  and  English  trading  compa- 
nies in  India  continued  to  he  uponhoatiie  terms. 
Dupleii,  the  French  commander,  had  gained 
absolute  power  over  the  Deccan,  the  nominal 
native  nuer  being  only  a  puppet  set  np  by 
himself.  The  En^ieh  were  alarmed  for  their 
establishments,  even  for  their  eststenoe  in 
India.  They  recognized  Mohammed  Alt  as 
nabob  of  the  Oamatic,  against  Ohnnda  SaLib, 
supported  by  the  French;  but  hia  dominions 
now  consisted  alone  of  Triehinopoly,  and  even 
this  place  was  besieged  by  Chunda  Sahib  and 
the  French  ausiliaries.  Aroot,  the  capital  of 
the  Oarnatic,  was  decided  opon  as  a  point  of 
attack;  and  in  the  absence  of  M^or  Lawrence, 
who  had  gone  to  England,  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  Olive.  He  was  now  25  years  of  age,  and 
had  acquired  a  name  fbr  desperate  conr^, 
sagacity,  and  mihtary  genins.  He  assured  his 
snperiors  that  unless  some  decisive  move  was 
at  once  made  on  Aroot,  Triehinopoly  would 
f^U,  and  the  French,  becoming  entire  masters 
of  India,  would  expel  the  English.  His  ad- 
vice prevmled,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  300  British  troops  and  800  sepoys.  He 
marched  on  Arcot  and  took  it  without  a  blow, 
the  garrison  being  panic-struck ;  but  knowing 
that  he  would  not  be  long  suffered  to  remain 
nnmolested,  he  made  vigorous  preparations  for 
defence  (August,  1751).  As  soon  as  the  news 
reached  Ohunda  Sahib,  he  invested  Arcot  with 
about  10,000  men  commanded  by  his  son, 
B^ah  Sahib.  For  more  than  60  days  Olive 
sustained  the  siege  against  this  overwhelm- 
ing force;  his  little  band  in  the  mean  time, 
alUiough  suffering  with  hunger,  manifesting 
great  devotion  ta  their  young  commander.  An 
attempt  by  the  government  of  Madras  to  reheve 
him  had-  failed,  but  a  body  of  6,000  Mahrat- 
tas  were  on  the  march  to  succor  the  English. 
Before  they  could  arrive,  Ohnnda  Sahib  de- 
termined to  stcKin  the  fort.  He  chose  for  the 
day  of  the  assanlt  tie  anniyersary  of  the  death 
of  Jlosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  when  devout  Mussul- 
mans are  stirred  to  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and 
have  an  implicit  futh  that  whoever  then  falls 
in  battle  against  the  infidel  passes  at  once  to 
the  eternal  joys  of  paradise.  Olive  had  re- 
ceived secret  notice  of  the  proposed  attack, 
and  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  it.  The 
enemy  came  on  driving  elephants  before  them, 
whose  foreheads  were  armed  with  iron  plates 
to  batter  down  the  gates.  As  soon  as  they  felt 
the  mnsfcet  balls,  they  turned  furiously  around, 
and  threw  their  divers  into  oonfiision.  CHve 
everywhere  animated  his  troops,  exposing  him- 


self to  the  greatest  dangers;  and  after  three 
desperate  assaults  and  an  hour's  conflict,  the 
Bss^ants'  retired  behind  the  ditch,  and  under 
cover  of  night  retreated,  leaving  several  guns 
and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.  They  lost  400 
men,  while  the  besieged  lost  but  5  or  6.  This 
exploit  was  received  at  Madras  with  exulta- 
tion; 300  English  soMiere  and  700  sepoys 
wsre  sent  to  Olive,  who  at  once  began  offen- 
sive operations.  He  took  the  fort  of  Timery, 
Joined  a  party  of  Mahrattas,  attacked  E^ali 
Sahib,  who  had  5,000  men,  of  whom  300  were 
French,  defeated  him,  seized  his  military 
chest,  routed  him  in  a  second  battie,  marched 
to  Fort  SL  David,  and  on  his  way  razed  to  the 
gronnd  the  monument  which  Dupleis  had 
erected  to  his  own  glory,  as  well  as  the  city 
which  had  wnoe  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity, 
Clive  now  triumphed  everywhere,  although  in 
some  cases  his  troops  were  of  the  worst  or- 
der. The  important  forts  of  Oovelong  and 
Ohingleput,  garrisoned  by  French  soldiers,  fell 
into  his  hands ;  and  after  these  successes  he 
returned  to  Madras  and  married  Miss  Mas- 
kelyne,  sister  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
royal.  Bis  health  was  much  broken,  and  he 
shortly  afterward  s^led-  for  England.  On  his 
arrival  there  in  1T63,  he  was  received  with 
the  highest  distinction.  The  East  India  com- 
pany presented  him  with  a  rich  diamond-hilted 
sword,  which  he  reftised  to  accept  until  one  of 
equal  value  was  voted  to  his  superior  officer, 
M^or  Lawrence,  whose  merits  he  declared  not 
inferior  to  his  own.     He  remained  about  two 

Sears  in  England,  spending  his  money  profiise- 
,',  aiding  his  poor  relations,  and  contesting  a 
seat  in  parliament,  to  which  he  was  elected, 
but  was  at  once  deprived  of  it  by  the  vote  of  a 
small  m^oritj  in  the  house.  In  1755  he  em- 
barked for  India  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  He  was  now  employed,  in  connection 
with  Admirals  Watson  and  Pooock,  in  redu- 
cing the  stronghold  of  Ghcriah,  the  haunt  of  a 
pirate  named  Angria,  the  t«rror  of  the  Arabian 
sea.  The  place  was  captured,  and  booty  tt> 
the  amount  of  £150,000  divided  among  the 
conquerors.  He  then  proceeded  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  David,  and  had  been  there  but 
about  two  months  when  Sur^ah  Dowlah,  the 
nabob  of  Bengal,  seized  Fort  William,  the  cita- 
del of  Oalcntta  (June  20, 1756),  and  flung  his 
English  prisoners,  146  in  number,  into  the  gar- 
rison prison,  known  as  the  "black  hole,"  a 
dungeon  only  18  ft.  square,  and  all  except  23 
of  them  perished,  (See  Black  Hols.)  To 
inflict  vengeance  for  the  massacre,  an  expedi- 
tion was  placed  under  the  joint  command  of 
Olive  and  Admiral  Watson ;  and  900  English 
infantry  and  1,500  sepoys  sailed  &om  Madras 
in  October,  but  owing  to  head  winds  did  not 
reach  Bengal  until  December,  The  nabob  was 
at  Moorshedabad  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  English  on  the  Hoogly,  and  instantly  as- 
sembled his  army  and  marched  toward  Cal- 
cutta, OUve  took  Budgebudge,  Fort  William, 
and  Calcutta,  and  stormed  and  sacked  Hoogly 
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(Jannarj,  1767),  when  the  nabob  tbought  it 
best  to  come  to  terms,  which  Olive  was  nn.- 
wiBing  to  allow,  but  was  overruled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  company's  servants.  The  ne- 
gotiations between  Snr^ah  Dowlah  and  the 
Englidi  were  conducted  chiefly  through  two 
agents,  Mr.  "Watts,  an  EngUsbman,  and  Omi- 
chnnd,  a  treacherous  Bengalee.  From  the  na- 
bob's cruelties  and  inagnificanoe,  a  plot  was 
formed  against  him,^  and  Olive  lent  aU  his  in- 
finenee  to  the  conspirators  in  md  of  their  plan 
of  deposing  him  and  placing  Meer  Jaffier,  the 
principal  commander  of  the  nabob's  troops,  on 
the  throne  of  Bengal.  In  retarn  for  this  aid 
Meer  Jaffier^was  to  make  the  most  ample  re- 
wards to  tfie  English.  Omichund,  who  had 
the  entire  confidence  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  by 
syBtematio  deceit  lulled  all  his  suspicions. 
Clive  knew  Omichund  to  be  a  villain,  and  was 
resolved  to  outdo  him  in  deceit  if  necessary. 
Meanwhile  he  was  writing  the  nabob  the  most 
friendly  letters,  and  at  the  same  lime  plotting 
with  his  general,  Meer  JafBer,  who  was  to  de- 
sert hia  master  at  a  critical  moment  with  large 
bodies  of  troops.  Just  aa  the  plot  was  ripe, 
Omichund  played  falae  to  the  English,  and  de- 
manded aa  the  price  of  good  faith  £300,000, 
or  he  would  divulge'  the  whole  scheme  to 
Snnyah  Dowlab.  Clive,  in  order  to  punish 
Omichund  for  his  treachery,  resolved  himself 
to  act  the  part  of  a  traitor.  He  promised  what 
was  asked.  The  wily  Bengalee  insisted  that  hia 
claims  should,  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Meer  Jaffier  and  the  English.  Clive  had 
two  treaties  drawn  up,  the  real  one  on  white 
paper,  and  a  spurious  one  on  red.  The  white 
contained  no  mention  of  him.  To  the  red  one, 
which  Omichund  jnsist«d  should  bear  Admiral 
Watson's  Mgnature,  that  officer  reftised  to  affix 
his  name,  and  Olive  was  actually  accused  of 
having  forged  it,  although  be  afterward  denied 
the  charge.  All  was  now  ready.  Watts  fled 
secretly  from  Moorabedabad,  and  Olive  put  his 
troops  in  motion.  The  battle  which  followed 
proved  of  immense  importance  for  the  power 
df  Britiun  in  India.  Chvo'a  army  consisted 
of  3,000  men,  only  900  of  whom  were  Eu- 
ropeans, lie  met  the  Indian  forces  within  a 
mue  of  Plassey,  June  28.  The  latter  consisted 
of  40,000  infantry,  armed  with  firelocks,  pikes, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  swords,  with  50  pieces 
of  huge  cannon  drawn  into  tiie  field  by  ele- 
phants and  jDsen,  supported  by  15,000  cavalry 
from  the  northern  provinces,  far  superior  to 
those  of  tho  Camatic.  The  nabob's  ordnance 
opened  Are  with  little  execution,  while  the 
well  trained  English  artillery  was  served  with 
deadly  effect.  The  nabob  ordered  a  retreat, 
upon  which  OEve  advanced,  and  the  enemy 
fled  in  utter  rout;  only  500  were  killed,  but 
^ey  lost  all  their  ordnance  and  equipage.  The 
English  loss  was  23  killed  and  50  wounded. 
Meer  JafBer  had  given  no  aid  during  the  action, 
but,  drawing  off  his  forceswhenit  was  decided, 
was  shortly  installed  by  Olive  as  nabob  of  Ben- 
gti.  BoW,  and  Oriraa;  wbOe  Snr^ah  Dowlah 


fled,  but  was  captared  a  few  days  afterward, 
and  executed  by  the  orders  of  his  late  general. 
Meer  Jaffler  was  now  called  upon  to  reward 
bis  allies,  and  Oraichnnd  came  among  the  rest ; 
but  on  being  told  how  he  had  been  overreached 
by  Olive,  he  sank  into  idiocy,  and  died  a  few 
months  afterward.  Immense  wealth  now  fell 
upon  the  company,  and  Olive  was  conducted 
by  Meer  JafBer  into.tho  great  treasury  of  Ben- 

Sal  at  Moorabedabad,  with  full  leave  to  help 
imself,  and  he  took  about  £250,000.  Later  in 
life,  when  his  conduct  was  impeached  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  he  vigorously  defended  him- 
self before  the  committee,  and,'  alluding  to  the 
wealth  showered  upon  him,  described  the  glit- 
tering heaps  on  which  he  had  gazed,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "By  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment 
I  stand  astonished  at  my  own  moderation." 
CKve's  great  victory  over  Sur^ah  Dowlah  was 
soon  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  sent  agwnst  Meer  Jaffler,  which 
be  overcame  at  Patna;  and  in  1759  by  his 
victory  over  the  troops  sent  by  the  governor 
of  Batavia  under  pretence  of  assisting  the 
Dutch  colonies,  but  really  to  disturb  the  British 
in  their  possessions.  New  honors  and  wealth 
were  showered  npon  bim,  and  Meer  JafBer 
granted  him  an  annual  revenue  of  £28,000.  In 
1760  ho  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  with  the  title  of  Ba- 
ron Clive  of  Plassey,  and  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment as  one  of  the  members  for  Shrewsbury. 
He  remained  in  England  about  four  years,  ap- 
plying himself  cbiefiy  to  Indian  affairs,  while 
his  immense  fortune  enabled  him  to  live  in  mag- 
nificence. During  hia  absence  from  Bengal  the 
aftairs  of  the  company  fell  into  utter  confusion ; 
it  was  not  enriched,  while  crowds  of  adven- 
turers returned  from  India  with  splendid  for- 
tunes, acquired  in  a  short  time  from  systemalio 
oppression  and  plunder  of  the  hapless  nalives. 
At  length  these  evils  reached  snoh  a  pitch  that 
the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire 
was  prophesied  unless  some  strong  hand  should 
interpose,  and  Olive  was  looked  to  as  the  only 
man  who  could  save  it  from  destruction.  After 
much  solicitation  he  consented  to  go  back  to 
India,  and  was  appointed  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  possessions  in 
Bengal ;  and  in  May,  1765,  for  the  third  time 
be  reached  Hindostan.  At  Calcutta  he  found 
everything  fearfully  disorganized,  far  more  than 
be  had  anticipated, .  But  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  reformation  of  all  abuses  in  spite  of  great 
opposition.  On  one  occasion  200  officers  of 
the  army,  who  had  been  engaged  in  commer- 
cial speculations,  cora.bined  and  redgned  their 
CJDmmisMons,  thinking  to  terrify  bim  into  sub- 
mission by  the  spectacle  of  an  army  without 
leaders.  Clive  instantly  issued  comroissiona  for 
new  officers,  even  to  mercantile  agents  who 
were  disposed  to  aid  him ;  the  sepoys  he  had 
himself  trdned  in  battle  stood  firm  in  their 
devotion  to  him,  and  he  ordered  that  every 
officer  who  resigned  should  at  once  be  brought 
to  Calcutta.    The  Insubordioation  was  quelled, 
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tbe  ringleaders  were  puoished,  and  the  otters 
pardoned.  He  returned  from  India,  July  14, 
1767.  In  1772  his  proceedings  in  India  were 
made  the  subject  of  puljlic  discnssion,  and  in 
1773  a  select  committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed  by  the  house  of  oommonB.  Olive  suc- 
cessfully vindicated  his  conduct.  The  charge 
of  fraud  brought  agwnst  him  was  rescinded  by 
a  vote  of  the  house,  and  a  motion  agreed  to  by  a 
large  m^ority,  "  tnat  Lord  Olive  had  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country." 
But  for  some  time  his  health  had  been  giving 
way,  and  to  relieve  his  sufferings  he  resorted  to 
opium,  which  gradually  mined  his  strong  in- 
tellect. He  had  labored  all  his  life  under  pe- 
riodic fits  of  melancholy,  and  in  one  of  these 
he  committed  suicide. — See  Malcolm,  "  The 
Life  of  Robert  Ijord  Olive"  (3  vols.  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1838),  and  Macaulay's  review  of  it  (1840) ; 
and  Gleig,  "Life  of  Lord  Olive  "  (1848). 

OLOiCS  (Lat.  cloaca,  a,  conduit,  pipe),  the 
sewers  of  ancient  Eome..  The  tiunk  drain, 
called  the  cloaca  ■mamma,  is  formed  by  three 
tiers  of  concentric  arches  overlying  each  other 
in  contact ;  the  whole  work  is  15  ft.  wide  by 
30  ft.  in  height.  The  masonry  is  of  hewn  stone, 
laid  without  cement.  AIoi^  this  subterranean 
street  the  drainage  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  aqueduct,  discharged 
themselves  into  the  river.  The  cleansing  and 
repairing  of  the  oloaciB  were  confided  at  first 
to  the  censors,  afterward  to  the  ediies,  and 
subsequently  to  commissioners  entitled  cura- 
tors of  the  cloacBS,  who  employed  convicts  in 
the  work,  and  levied  the  expense  by  assess- 
ment. Tarquin  the  Elder  is  said  to  have 
originated  these  works  about  160  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  marshy  ground  between  the  Pal- 
atine and  Capitoline  hUls.  Agrippa  swled 
through  the  cloaca  •mamma  in"a  boat.  Nero 
oaased  his  victims  to  be  thrown  into  the  sew- 
ers. The  oloacte  yet 
drainage  of  Rome,  ani 
are  drained  similarly. 

CLOdCISA,  one  of  the  Roman 
Tenus.  Pliny  derives  the  appeEation  from  the 
obsolete  verb  cloa/re  or  cluere,  to  wash,  and 
adds  that  when  the  Sabine  women  prevented 
their  relatives  from  taking  vengeance  on  their 
ravishers,  both  armies  purified  themselves  by 
rites  before  the  statue  of  Venus,  who  was  hence 
oaiied  goddess  of  pmiflcalJon.  Livy  attributes 
the  appellation  to  the  circumstance  tJiat  the 
Sabine  king  Titna  Tatins  found  a  statue  of 
Venus  in  the  cloaca  maxima,  which  he  set  up, 
and  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Venaa 
Oloacina. 

CLOCKS  AlliB  WITCHES,  instruments  for  mea- 
suring lime.  In  early  ages  any  device  for  this 
purpose  received  the  general  name  of  horolo- 
ginm  {Gr.  lipoMyuni,  hour-teller),  whether  it 
was  a  sun  dial,  clepsydra,  sand  glass,  or  clock. 
As  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England, 
docks  were  often  called  horologues.  Until  the 
14th  century  the  word  clock  was  applied  only 
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to  tlie  bell  (A.  8.  clttcga,  Ger.  Gloeke)  upon 
which  the  hour,  detennined  by  the  horologe, 
was  rung.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  clock 
of  Wells  cathedral  ia  called  the  horologe.  The 
most  ancient  of  all  instmments  for  ascertuning 
the  time  of  the  day  was  probably  the  sun  dial, 
although  for  measuring  intervals  or  stated 
periods  of  time  water  vessels,  called  clepsydras, 
may  have  been  of  contemporary  use.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  lirst  form  of  sun 
dial  was  simply  a  oolunm  which  oast  a  shadow 
of  Tarying  lei^h  and  position.  The  earliest 
mention  in  history  of  a  sun  dial  is  in  3  Kings 
sx.  11;  "And  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  unto 
the  Lord ;  and  he  brought  the  shadow  ten  de- 
grees backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in 
the  dial  of  Ahaz."  As,  however,  the  invention 
of  the  sus  dial  has  been  attributed  to  Anasi- 
mander,  about  300  years  later,  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  has 
been  translated  dial,  for  in  the  same  passage 
the  word  degrees  has  the  same  derivation.  But 
the  instrument  referred  to  could  hai'dly  mean 
anything  else  than  a  sun  dial  of  some  form,  as 
otherwise  the  passage  would  have  no  significa- 
tion. At  Eome,  the  first  sun  dial  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  L.  Papirius  Oursor,  393 
B.  0.  Another  was  placed  near  the  rostra 
about  80  years  after  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius 
Messala,  who  bronght  it  from  Sicily  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  The  first  form  of  horologe 
which  measured  time  by  mechanical  means 
was  the  clepsydra  or  water  clock,  but  the  date 
of  its  introduction  cannot  be  traced.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  used  before  the  sun  dial  in 
Ohina,  Ohaldea,  and  Egypt.  (See  OLBPsynBi.) 
Band  glasses  took  the  place  of  clepsydras  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Christian  era,  but  the  date  of 
their  earliest  use  is  imcertain.  The  candle 
clock  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  its  converaon 
into  a  lantern  by  means  of  a  translucent  horn 
cover,  by  which  he  divided  the  day  into  three 
equal  portions,  one  of  which  he  devoted  to  re- 
ligion, one  to  public  affairs,  and  the  third  to 
rest  and  recreation,  is  familiar  to  most  readers. 
The  time  of  the  introduction  of  wheel  clocks 
moved  by  weights  cannot  be  fixed  with  any 
more  oertMnty  than  that  of  clepsydras.  From 
the  time  of  Archimedes,  230  B.  C,  to  that  of 
Robert  WaJlingford,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  in 
1326,  many  ingenious  men  have  been  credited 
with  the  invenrion.  To  Bo6thius  (A.  D.  510)  has 
been  accorded  the  honor,  notwithstanding  that 
it  has  been  disputed  whether  it  was  a  water 
or  a  wheel  and  weight  clock  which  Pacificus 
of  Verona,  who  lived  nearly  four  centuries 
later,  constructed,  on  the  ground  that  the  date 
was  too  early  for  such  an  invention.  As,  how- 
ever, Gerbert,  who  became  pope  as  Sylvester 
IL,  did  undoubtedly  construct  a  wheel  and 
weight  clock  at  Magdeburg  in  996,  when  he 
was  archbishop,  the  belief  that  Paoificus  might 
also  have  made  one  a  little  more  than  a  century 
earlier  is  not  unreasonable.  But,  however 
much  the  earlier  history  of  clocks  may  be  in- 
volved in  doubt,  it  ia  certain  that  clocks  driven 
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bj  wdghts  were  in  use  in  the  monasteries  of 
Enrope  in  the  llth  century.  The  Catholic 
clergy  are  credited  with  the  introdnction  of 
clocka  into  England.  TLey  posaeased  much 
wealth,  and  Lad  leianr©  to  eoltivate  many  of 
the  arts,  and  were  probably  ted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  horology  from  the  desirableness  of 
having  some  means  of  regnlating  their  retigioua 
eerrices.  The  first  Westminster  clock  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
fine  which  was  imposed  upon  a  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench  about  1S90.  The  Eseter 
cathedral  clock,  the  strikii^  part  of  which  is 
said  to  be  still  in  use,  was  constracted  before 
1817,  and  one  was  made  by  Wallingford  jn 
1326.  The  cathedral  clocks  of  Wells,  Canter- 
bury, and  Peterborough  '  ■     ■      ■ 


that  time.  The  first  dotk  on  leoord  nhioh 
approached  in  accnrioy  of  movement  the 
clocks  of  the  present  time  waa  constructed  for 
Charles  V.  of  France  by  Henry  Vick,  in  1370. 
In  fig.  1,  representii^  this  clock,  the  weight  is 
eospeoded  by  a  cord  wound  round  the  barrel 
S,  which  carries  a  ratchet  d.  This  ratchet, 
actji^  upon  the  great  wheel  n  in  one  direction! 
will  cause  it  ta  be  driven  by  the  weight.  The 
great  wheel  c  drives  the  pinion  «,  upon  whiwe 
arbor  or  shaft  is  placed  the  wheel  /.  This 
^ain  drives  the  pmion  «,  upon  whose  arbor  is 
placed  the  crown  wheel  j,  which  in  this  clock 
forms  the  scape  wheel,  the  action  and  office  of 
which  in  the  regulation  of  time  will  be  de- 
scribed further  on.    This  scape  wheel,  constants 


ly  moviDg  in  one  direction,  gives  an  impulse 
to  the  pallets  or  levers  1 1,  whenever  they  are 
brought  within  the  range  of  ita  teeth :  and  this 
they  are  made  to  do  by  the  backward  and  for- 
ward vibrations  of  the  weighted  balance  m  m, 
suspended  by  the  cord  n.  These  vibrations, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  teeth  in  the  scape 
wheel  upon  the  pallets,  being  isochronous,  or 
nearly  so,  divide  tlie  tiiue  of  the  successive 
escaping  of  the  teeth  of  the  crown  wheel  into 
equal  parts.  This  balance  was  indeed  a  rudi- 
mentary balance  wheel;  a  rim  added,  making 
it  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  and  a  hair  spring 
in  place  of  the  cord,  would  have  made  it 
one.  The  turning  of  the  single  hand  once 
around  in  13  hours  was  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing the  arbor  of  the  barrel  pass  through  the 
front  plate  p.  A  pinion  upon  this  arbor, 
which  turns  once  in  au  hour,  pitches  into  the 
large  wheel  o,  which  has  12  times  as  many 
teeth  as  Qie  pinion  has  leaves,  and  which  will 
tierefore  revolve  once  in  13  hours.  The  ap- 
pliance for  winding  consists  of  the  pinion  h  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  clock,  which  is  made  to 
turn  the  wheel  ff  by  means  of  an  arbor  which 
passes  through  uie  face  of  the  clock,  and  which 
IS  squared  to  lit  a  key.  The  contrivance  for 
regulatmg  the  motion  of  the  last  wheel  is  called 
the  escapement,  and  the  wheel  is  called  the 
scape  wheel,  whether  of  the  modem  form  or 
the  old  fashioned  crown  wheel  of  Vick,  used 
for  nearly  three  centuries  after  in  clocks,  and 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  watches.  Tt  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  tlie  timepiece;  and  upon 
Its  adjustment,  after  the  application  of  the 
pendulum,  nearly  all  the  study  relating  to  the 
subject  of  horology  has  been  espended.  It  is 
called  the  escapement,  because  each  tooth  of 
the  acape  wheel  is  allowed  to  escape  from  cer- 
tain arms  of  the  pendulum  called  pallets,  after 
havmg  been  arrested  daring  a  period  of  time. 
But  tiie  performance  of  this  clock  must  have 
been  qmte  imperfect,  although  it  was  a  marvel 
of  raochanisin  in  its  day.  It  needed  an  escape- 
ment capable  of  making  a  more  accurate  divi- 
sion of  time.  It  was  imposable  at  that  time, 
although  it  has  since  been  accomplished,  to 
canse  the  balance  to  oscillate  in  exactly  equal 
spaces  of  time.  The  first  instrument  uied  for 
this  purpose  was  the  pendulum,  which  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  was  employed  in  the  early 
ages  to  measure  small  periods  of  time  by  sunply 
countmg  its  vibrations,  without  connecting  it 
with  mechanism.  It  is  said  that  the  ancient 
astronomers  measured  the  duration  of  eclipses 
with  it^  but  there  is  no  recorded  proof  of  lis 
use  before  the  discovery  of  Galileo  at  Florence 
in  1583,  by  observations  upon  a  swmging 
chandelier,  that  a  pendulum  vibrated  in  ares 
of  different  lengths  m  the  same  time,  if  the  arcs 
were  small.  It  has  been  said  that  a  pendulum 
clock  was  made  for  8t.  Paul's  church  in  Covent 
Garden  by  Harris,  a  London  clockmaker,  in 
1642 ;  but  this  must  be  an  error,  or  the  contro- 
versy could  never  have  taken  place  between 
I^.  Hooke  and  Huygens,  who  is  now  univer- 
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sally  admitted  to  have  been  the  first  not  only 
to  apply  the  pendulum  to  elockaj  but  to  demou- 
strato  the  mathematical  principles  involyed. 
A  pendulum  which  oscillates  in  an  arc  of  le^ 
than  10°  may  have  that  arc  diminished  without 
sensibly  affecting  the  time ;  but  when  it  moves 
through  larger  arcs  the  time  will  be  sensibly 
increased,  although  not  in  proportion  to  the 
increaae  of  the  arc.  It  was  demonstrated  by 
Huygens  that  if  the  oscillations  were  made  in 
the  curve  of  a,  ejdold,  they  wonld  occapy  the 
same  time  whether  the  arcs  were  small  or 
large.  A  simple  pendulnm  may  be  defined  to 
be  a  particle  of  matter  suspended  by  a  right 
line  devoid  of  weight,  and  oscillaling  by  the 
force  of  gravity  abont  a  fised  point,  called  the 
point  of  suspension.  It  foDows,  therefore,  that 
a  truly  simple  pendulum  can  only  exist  in  the 
imagination.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  a 
lens-shaped  bob,  made  of  the  denaest  matter, 
lis  platinum,  suspended  by  a  fine  steel  wire. 
Hut  it  is  evident  that  tjie  particles  of  matter  in 
the  bob  which  are  nearest  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion will  tend  to  oadllate  oftener  than  those  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  therefore  to  accelerate 
the  motion,  while  those  which  are  furthest  will 
tend  to  retard  it.  There  will  therefore  be  & 
cert«ia  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension 
which  will  divide  those  particles  which  are 
moving  slower  than  natural  from  those  which 
are  moving  faster,  which  may  be  designated 
the  oentre  of  oscillation  of  the  system.  If  all 
the  matter  in  the  pendulum  could  be  collected 
in  this  point,  the  time  of  vibration  would  not 
be  changed.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  is 
understood  to  be  the  distance  between  the 
poiat  of  suspension  and  the  oentre  of  oscilla- 
tion. The  centre  of  oscillation  is  generally  be- 
low the  centre  of  gravity,  and  within  the  pen- 
dulum ;  but  it  may  be  entirely  beyond  it^  as  in 
the  metronome.  The  length  of  a  pendulum 
which  oscillates  in  a  given  time  may  be  ascer- 
twned  from  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  If  it 
moves  in  a  small  circokr  arc,  the  time  of  one 
oscillation  is  to  the  time  a  body  iioaupics  in 
falling  freely  half  the  length  of  a  pendnlum  as 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter. 
It  having  been  demonstrated  that  the  spaces 
through  which  a  body  falla  by  the  force  of 
^avity  are  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
time  occupied  in  falling,  therefore  the  time  will 
be  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  to  its  diameter  (which  is  8-14169)  mul- 
tiplied into  the  aquare  root  of  the  quotient 
arising  from  dividing  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum by  twice  the  distance  through  which  a 
body  will  fall  m  one  second,  which  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Washington  is  about  16-08  ft.  Thus  r 
Time  =  8'14159  x  V  length  +  32-16  ft. ;  from 
which  all  calcnlations  as  to  the  nnmber  of 
wheels  in  the  train,  the  distance  through  which 
the  weight  should  descend,  &c.,  may  be  made. 
From  the  above  equation,  by  a  very  simple 
algebraic  process,  the  following  is  derived: 
Length  =  square  of  time  x  33-16-J-3-U159'; 
therefore  the  length  of  a  pendnlum  is  in  propor- 


tion to  the  aquare  of  its  time  of  oscillation.  Tiie 
length  of  a  pendulum  which  oscillates  in  one 
second  in  the  latitude  of  Washington  will  be 
found  by  the  following  equation:  L=]'x  33-16 
ft.-^S-l«59'=39-l  in.  If  the  pendulum  is  re- 
quired to  oscillate  once  in  two  seconds,  it  must 
be  four  times  the  length  of  a  seconds  pendu- 
lum, because  the  square  of  twice  the  time=4. 
As  it  is  necessary  in  a  good  clock  to  have  the 
pendulum  always  of  the  same  length,  a  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  on  account  of  espan^on 
and  contraction  from  heat  and  cold.  This  was 
obviated  by  using  in  its  construction  two  dif- 
ferent materials  having  different  degrees  of  ex- 
pansion. Such  pendalums  are  called  compen- 
sation pendulums,  and  are  principally  of  two 
kinds,  called  mercurial  and  gridiron.  The  bob 
of  the  mercurial  pendulum  is  made  of  a  hollow 
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cylinder  of  glass  or  iron  containing  mercury, 
whose  espanaon  tends  to  shorten  tlie  distance 
of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  while  the  expansion 
of  the  rod  t^nds  to  lengthen  it.  The  gridiron 
pendulum  is  usually  constructed  of  iron  and 
brass,  whose  unec^ual  contractions  cause  the 
bob  tSo  remain  dunng  varying  degrees  of  tem- 
perature at  the  same  distance  from  the  point 
of  suBpension.  —  The  clock  constructed  by 
Huygens  is  represented  in  fig.  2.  The  train 
of  wheels  resembles  that  in  Tick's  clock,  with 
the  exception  of  having  two  crown  wheels, 
With  different-shaped  teeth,  and  a  train  of 
wheels  behind  the  dial  and  in  front  of  the  plate 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  both  hour  and  minute 
hands  aronnd  a  common  centre.  This  train 
of  wheels  for  moving  the  hands  has  precisely 
the  some  diapo^tion  as  that  now  in  use  for 
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olocka  and  watclies,  which  is  represented  in 
fig.  16.  The  fork  m,  moved  by  the  pendidum 
pf  takes  the  place  of  the  balance  in  Tick's 
dock,  and  bj  its  more  isoohronous  vibrations 
prodncea  a  more  accural*  escapemeDt,  The 
pallets  1 1,  carried  by  the  verge,  act  npon  the 
crown  scape  wheel  i,  in  a  sbnilar  manner  as  in 
Tick's  clock.  The  arbor  of  the  wheel  f  passes 
through  the  iront  plate,  and  carries  a  disk  upon 
which  there  are  BO  divisions.  As  this  wheel 
turns  around  once  in  a  minute,  each  division 
marks  a  second,  and  an  indes  placed  upon  the 
dial,  at  the  edge  of  an  opening  in  it,  meaanrea 
the  divisions  as  they  pass.  A  seconds  hand 
could  have  l)e6n  placed  upon  the  arbor  in  place 
of  the  disk,  and  caused  to  turn  in  iront  of  a 
graduated  circle  in  the  manner  now  employed. 
The  verge  and  crown  wheel  escapement  which 
Hnygens  employed  made  it  necessary  to  use 
short  pallets,  in  order  to  prevent  too  much  re- 
coiJ,  and  consequently  tie  use  of  a  short  pen- 
dulum vibrating  in  a  large  arc.  Thus  there 
was  the  unavoidable  introdnction  of  more  or 
Jess  error,  which  he  sought  to  correct  by  the 
nse  of  cyoloidal  cheeks  agtunst  which  a  flexible 
pendnlnm  was  made  to  swing,  and  thus  to 
carry  the  bob  through  a  cycloidal  curve.  But 
although  the  theory  was  an  illustration  of 
Huygens's   genius,   it  was  found  not  to  be  ap- 

Slicable  in  practice,  and  the  solution  of  the 
ifEcnlty  waa  more  easily  found  by  making  the 
pendulum  longer  and  the  bob  heavier,  and 
causing  it  to  swing  in  a  smaller  are.  The  ap- 
plication of  an  escapement  by  which  the  pen- 
dulum waa  only  required  to  oscillate  in  a  small 
arc  was  accompliahed  by  Dr.  Hooke,  an  English 
contemporary  of  Huygens,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  anchor-shaped  pallets  moving  in  the  plane 
of  a  spur  wheel  having  ratchet  teeth,  instead  of 
using  a  crown  wheel.  This  escapement  produces 
a  recoil  and  is  usually  called  lie  recoil  escape- 
ment It  IS  shown 
mbff  S  When  the 
pendulum  in  mgs 
to  the  left  It  lifts 
the  pallet  a  from 
thi,  upper  face  ot 
the  tooth  f  which 
has  now  passed  by 
while  the  i  allet  S 
has  B?EO  moved  to 
the  Ictt,  meeting 
the  tooth  (  and  by 
the  momentum  it 
the  pendulum  pro 
ducing  a  reco  1  till 
it  returns  and  al 
lows  the  tooth  to 
move  on,  giving  at 
the  same  time  the 
pallet  an  impulse, 

the  pendulum  swin^ng  to  the  left  nntil  the 
pallet  a  is  brought  within  reach  of  the  tooth  c, 
which  strikes  it  before  the  pendulum  has  at- 
tained the  limitof  its  vibration,  thus  producing 
another  recoil  of  the  scape  wheel,  which  lasts 


till  the  pendulum  begins  to  return  and  lift  the 
pallet  away.  The  impulse  faces  of  the  pallets 
are  convex;  theoretically  they  should  be  con- 
cave, hut  on  a<scount  of  friction  the  convex 
form  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
better.  This  recoil  or  anchor-pallet  escape- 
ment was  succeeded  bywhat  is  called  the  dead- 
beat  escapement,  invented  by  Graham  about 
1T20,  and  which  is  the  one  now  in  general  use 
for  clocks,  and  with  but  little  modification  for 
watches.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  flg.  4.  When  "^ 
the  pendulum  swings 
to  the  right  the  tooth 
a  escapes  fi-om  the  pal- 
let 6,  while  tJie  tootti  c 
is  brought  against  the 
pallet  d/  but  a  portion 
of  the  exterior  surface 
of  this  pallet,  and  also 
the  interior  surfece  of 
6,  are  arcs  drawn  from 
the  centre  d ;  and 
upon  being  struck  by 
the  teeth  of  the  scape 
wheel  in  the  direclion 

of  d  uo  recoil  is   pro-    _      ,    r.  ..i  i.   n? 

3        ,        ...         .      ,f  Frn.  4. — Dead' beat  Eecspe. 

duced,  neither  is  there         ment  of  Gmham. 
any   impulse    given    to 

the  pallet  until  the  pendulum  swings  far  enough 
to  the  left  to  bring  the  tooth  npon  its  impulse 
face.  When  the  pendulum  attains  the  limit  of 
its  vibration  to  the  left,  the  same  dead  beat  is 
made  upon  the  circular  inner  face  of  the  pallet 
S,  to  be  followed  by  an  impulse  upon  the  im- 
pulse face  when  the  pendolnm  has  again  re- 
turned far  enough  to  the  right.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  friction,  and  for  other  reasons 
of  which  the  limits  of  this  article  esclude  a 
statement,  it  has  been  found  that  the  teeth 
should  be  made  to  fall  npon  the  dead  face  of  a 
pallet  as  near  to  the  angle  which  divides  it 
Irtm  the  imi  ulse  fice  as  possible  There  is  a 
ttinleuiy  in  the  dead  bett  escapement  to  gain 
time  as  the  arc  of  vibratiin  ol  the  pendulum 
decreases  whereas  the  tendency  m  the  recoil 
escapement  is  to  lose  The  further  the  pallets 
are  from  the  centre  of  motion  the  greater  will 
be  the  distance  traversed  over  them  by  the 
teeth  and  coniequently  the  greater  the  fric- 
tion therefore  ttie  best  clock  makers  place 
them  as  near  the  tentre  of  motion  as  circum- 
stances wdl  allow  the  usudl  practice  being  to 
have  them  describe  an  arc  ivhose  radius  is 
equal  to  that  ot  the  s  ape  wheel  and  to  have 
the  deid  lices  embrace  10^  teeth  or  one  half 
tooth  over  one  third  the  number  m  the  wheel. 
There  is  one  other  form  of  escapement,  often 
used  in  turret  clocks,  called  the  pin-wheel 
escapement,  shown  in  fig.  5.  The  invention  is 
ascribed  to  Lopaute  of  Paris  in  1755.  The 
form  usually  described  has  the  pallets  placed 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  scape  wheel ;  but  that 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  construction  represent- 
ed in  the  figure  exhibits  the  plan  better.  In 
the  relative  position  of  the  pallets  and  pen- 
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cut  to  nearly  the  same  angle,  the 
shorter  and  oatside 
arm  being  rather  the 
more  oblique  when 
they  are  to  receive 
the  pius  on  a  level 
with  the  axiH  of  tiie 
BOape  wheel.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the 
pallets  may  be  made 
to  receive  the  pins  at 
aay  part  of  the  revo- 
Intion  of  the  wheel  by 
changing  their  posi- 
tioii  with  the  pendu- 
Inm ;  and  it  ia  also 
evident  that  the  form 
of  the  pins  and  pallets 
may  be  euoh  as  to 
either  produce  a  re- 
coil of  the  scape  wheel  or  a  dead  beat.  An- 
other kind  are  called  gravity  escapements,  be- 
cause the  impulse  ia  not  given  to  the  palleta 
directly  by  the  action  of  the  train  weight,  but 
by  another  weight  or  spring  which  is  caused 
to  act  for  a  safflcient  space  of  time  at  every 
beat  of  the  pendulum.  There  are  several  ftirras 
of  gravity  escapements,  aaMiidge's,  Camming's, 
naVdy's,  Eater's,  Blosam's,  and  others, — In 
order  that  a  timepiece  may  be  kept  running^ 
tliere  mnat  be  a  contrivance  for  winding  up  the 
weight  or  spring.  -  As  it  is  evident  mat  this 
mnst  be  done  without  reversing  the  motion  of 
the  train,  there  Las  to  he  provided  an  arrange- 
ment for  turning  the  barrel  backward  without 
tumi:^  the  great  wheel.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  ratchet  wheel,  which  is  prevented 
by  a  click  from  moving  on  the  great  wheel  in 
the  direction  of  the  going  of  the  train,  but  is 
free  to  move  in  the  contrary  direction.  With- 
out some  further  contrivance,  however,  than 
what  ia  necessary  to  prevent  the  great  wheel 
from  being  tum^  back,  the  clock  would  soon 
stop,  because  the  propelling  power  is  taken 
away  durbg  the  winding.  Such 
a  ctmtrivance  is  called  a  main- 
taining power  or  going  barrel, 
the  principal  form  of  which  in 
present  use  isHarrison's  main- 
taining spring  and  ratchet,  or 
going  barrel.  Tlie  oldest  of  all  is 
Huyghens's  endless  diain  shown 
in  flg.  S,  which  is  so  cflntrived  as 
not  to  take  the  weight  off  the 
barrel  during  the  winding.  By 
pulling  down  the  small  weight 
the  large  weight  is  raised  with- 
out taking  the  tendon  of  the 
cord  off  tVom  the  going  wheel 
at  all.  The  pulley  may  be  placed 
upon  the  arbor  of  tlie  great 
wheel  of  the  striking  part,  which 
mnst  then  be  attached  to  it  by  a  ratchet  and 
click.    Harrison's  goir^  barrel  is  represented 


in  the  train  of  wheels  in  a  clock  shown  in 
flg.  7.  The  weight  moves  the  great  wheel  e 
through  the  spring  d;  but  during  winding  the 
smaller  ratchet  is  turned  to  the  right,  taking 
off  the  weight,  while  the  spring,  acting  against 
the  larger  ratchet,  impels  the  great  wheel  a 
sntRcient  time  to  keep  it  going,  and  thereby  to 
maintain  the  motion  of  the  scape  wheel  and  the 
impulse  of  its  teeth  against  the  pallets.  Com- 
mon clocks,  many  of  them  keepmg  good  time, 
are  now  made  to  be  driven  by  a  mdn  spring 
instead  of  a  weight,  in  the  manner  of  a  watch. 
Being  portable,  and  occupying  less  space,  they 
are  more  convenient  and  cheaper;  but  the 
best  clocks,  used  for  rognlators,  are  driven  by 
weights. — It  will  now  be  proper  to  describe  the 
train  of  wheels  and  principfl  parta  of  a  clock. 
The  trdn  comprises  those  wheels  throngh  which 
the  motive  power,  the  weight  or  spring,  eserts 
its  force  upon  the  pallets  connected  with  the 


I.  7.— Tr^  of  "iVhcelE 


pendulum.  These  wheels  are  made  to  act  npon 
each  other  by  means  of  pinions,  which  are  a 
kind  of  small  cog  wheels,  Tlie  cogs  on  the 
wheels  proper  are  called  teeth,  while  those  of 
the  pinions  are  called  leaves.  The  axis  upon 
which  a  wheel  or  pinion  turns  is  called  the 
arbor.  The  train  of  wheels  in  a  good  modem 
eight-day  clock  generally  consists  of  fonr.  In 
fig.  7,  a  is  the  first  or  great  wheel,  upon  whose 
arbor  is  the  barrel  over  which  the  cord  passes 
to  which  is  suspended  the  weight.  The  second 
or  centre  wheel,  6,  whose  pinion  e  is  driven  by 
the  great  wheel,  always  turns  round  once  in 
an  hour,  and  is  therefore  made  to  turn  the 
minute  hand.  It  drives  the  pinion  e  of  the 
third  wheel  d,  which  again  drives  the  pinion 
of  the  scape  wheel  /.  This  last  is  the  fastest- 
goiug  wheel  in  the  train,  and  is  the  one  that 
acts  upon  the  pallets  connected  with  the  pen- 
dulum.     The  usual  number  of  t«Bth  in   the 
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scape  wheel  is  30,  and  if  the  pendalnm  is  30-1 
inches  in  length,  it  will  revolve  once  in  a 
minute,  hecaase  one  tooth  will  escape  at- every 
donhle  vibration  {sometimes  called  a  complete 
vibration),  or  every  two  seconds.  If  the  pinion 
has  7  leaves,  and  the  tliird  wheel,  which  drives 
it,  has  56  teeth,  the  latter  will  revolve  once  in 
8  minntcs ;  and  if  its  pinion  has  8  leaves,  each 
leaf  will  pass  ft  certain  point  every  minute;  and 
therefore,  if  the  centre  wheel  has  60  teeth,  it 
will  revolve  once  in  an  hour.  If  the  pinion  of 
the  centre  wheel  has  8  leaves,  and  there  are 
96  teeth  in  the  great  wheel,  the  latter  will  tnrn 
round  once  in  13  hours.  This  arrangement 
formerly  existed  in  docks  before  the  nseof  the 
minnte  hand,  but  Mnce  then  wheels  separate 
from  the  train  have  been  used  to'move  the 
hands  at  the  proper  rate.  In  the  engraving  a 
back  view  of  the  wheels  is  given,  not  placed  in 
relation  to  each  other  just  as  they  are  when  in 
actual  use,  but  every  wheel,  following  in  order 
from  below  upward,  placed  behind  iffl  prede- 
cessor, for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pinions. 
The  wheels  may  he  arranged  in  this  way,  but 
they  are  generally  placed  alternately  in  front 
of  and  behind  each  other,  for  economy  of  space. 
The  second  wheel,  as  has  been  stated,  moves 
the  minute  hand.  The  pinion  by  which  the 
great  wheel'drives  it  is  called  the  centre  pinion. 
This  is  on  the  back  side  of  the  wheel,  but  it 
carries  another  pinion  in  front,  called  the  can- 
non pinion,  which  is  placed  on  the  arboi-  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  by  using  a  certain  amount 
of  force,  an  operation  which  is  required  in 
setting.  It  is  upon  a  tubular  barrel  of  this 
cannon  pinion  that  the  minute  hand  is  placed. 
The  cannon  pinion  has  a  certain  number  of 
leaves,  which  play  into  a  wheel  having,  we  will 
sayj  four  times  as  many  teeth,  which  latter  has 
a  pmion  with  a  certain  number  of  leaves  which 
again  play  into  another  wheel  having  three 
times  as  many  teeth.  This  wheel,  called  the 
honr  wheel,  will  then  turn  round  once  in  13 
hours,  and  upon  its  barrel,  which  is  placed 
over  the  cannon  pinion,  the  hour  hand  is  fixed. 
The  time  during  which  a  clock  can  be  made  to 
run  from  one  winding  to  another,  measured  by 
the  number  of  times  the  scape  wheel  can  be 
made  to  revolve,  depends  upon  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  train  of  wheels,  the  distance 
through  which  the  weight  falls,  and  the  length 
of  the  pendulum.  The  number  of  teeth  may 
he  regulated  by  the  number  of  wheels  in  the 
train,  or  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  wheel 
and  pinion.  If  the  weight  falls  throi^h  a 
small  space,  the  number  of  teeth  must  be  in- 
creased, and  this  is  usually  done  hy  increasing 
the  number  of  wheels,  which  again  requires 
the  gravity  of  the  weight  to  he  increased.  The 
number  of  teeth  in  uie  train  remaining  the 
same,  the  duration  of  running  may  be  Increas- 
ed by  increasing  the  distance  through  which 
the  weight  falls.— About  the  year  1840  Prof. 
Wheatstone  exhibited  to  the  royal  society  of 
London  a  clock  dial,  the  hands  of  which  were 
moved  by  a  wheel  acted  upon  by  a  small  eleo- 


tro-ioagnet  at  intervals,  the  current  being 
formed  and  broken  by  means  of  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum  of  a  common  clock.  Through 
this  device  the  same  time  may  be  indicated 
in  several  distant  places  simultaneously.  In 
1848  BUccessfdl  experiments  were  made  upon 
this  principle  hy  the  United  States  coast  survey 
between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh,  a  distance 
of  400  miles.  A  clock  placed  in  the  electric 
circuit  recorded  its  beats  at  all  the  offices  along 
the  line  hy  means  of  Morse's  apparatus.  The 
first  clock,  however,  which  had  any  of  its  own 
pai^s  moved  by  electricity,  was  constructed  by 
Alexander  Bain  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  elec- 
tricity was  used  as  a  motive  power  in  place  of 
the  usual  weight  or  spring,  and  the  pendulum 
was  not  only  employed  as  a  regulator,  but  as  a 
motor.  The  bob  of  the  pendulum  was  formed 
of  a  coil  of  wire  which  became  a  magnet  at 
intervals  of  the  oscillations,  and,  passing  over 
the  poles  of  permanent  magnets  placed  near 
the  ends  of  the  arc  of  OBeiSation,  was  alter- 
nately attracted  by  each.  In  some  of  the  clocks 
the  two  magnets  were  temporary,  and  tlie  re- 
versal of  their  poles  by  one  of  the  devices  used 
in  electrical  apparatus  caused  an  alternate  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  the  pendulum.  Mi*. 
Shepherd  exhibited  at  the  international  exhibi- 
tion in  London  of  1861  a  clock  in  which  there 
WEB  on  electrical  gravity  escapement,  the  pal- 
lets being  rmsed  by  temporary  magnets.  A 
description  of  it  may  be  found  in  Wood's 
"  Curiosities  of  Clocks  and  Watches,"  and  also 
in  Mr.  Deniaon's  treatise. — Watches.  The  first 
watches  must  have  been  very  imperfect  time- 
keepers, as  they  were  not  supplied  with  that 
necessary  piece  of  apparatus  which  answers 
the  place  of  the  pendulum  in  clocks,  viz.,  tie 
balance  and  balmice  spring,  and  the  escape- 
ment consisted  only  of  a  verge  and  a  crown 
wheel,  of  a  similar  form  to  that  used  in  the 
verge  escapement  clocks.  The  train  of  wheels 
was  moved,  like  that  in  the  modern  watch,  by 
amain  spring,  which  is  a  coil  of  ribbon-shaped, 
finely  tempered  steel,  placed  around  the  arbor 
of  the  going  barrel,  having  one  end  attached 
to  the  arbor  and  the  other  to  the  inside  of  the 
barrel.  The  train  of  wheels  in  a  watch  is  much 
the  same  as  in  a  clock,  and  indeed  a  watch  may 
be  eon^dered  as  a  small  clock,  in  which  the 
weight  and  pendulum  are  replaced  by  the  main 
spring  and  the  balance,  which  latter  part  is 
composed  of  the  balance  wheel  and  balance  or 
hiur  spring.  The  devices  for  regulating  the 
motion  of  the  scape  wheel  by  means  of  a  lev- 
er armed  with  two  pallets,  ag^st  which  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  are  caused  to  exert  their 
force,  are  much  alike  in  the  modern  detached 
lever  wateh  and  a  good  regulator  clock ;  but 
as  the  arc  in  which  the  pendulum  swings  varies 
but  very  little,  while  that  in  which  the  balance 
wheel  vibrates  varies  considerably  from  differ- 
ent causes  (tlie  principal  one  being  the  motion 
given  to  the  watch  in  oarrjing  it  in  the  pocket), 
it  ia  apparent  that  there  must  be  considerable 
variation  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  devices. 
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The  oldest  watch.  eBoapement  wan  iho  \<ir^ 
and  crown  wheel  and  tad  the  train  of  wheels 
fur  the  going  part,  as  well  as  tor  tanung  the 
honr  and  minute  haud^i,  arranged  m  the  '<aine 
way  as  they  wire  m  the  clock  of  Hnygens 
Fig    8  icpreaenti  the  old  fashioned  Enj,li«h 


verge  escapement  watch  At  i  i-i  nhown  the 
harrfl!  lontainmg  the  inain  spring  at  b  the 
fa  ee  aronnd  which  the  cliam  is  wonnd  con- 
structed in  the  lorm  ol  a  conioal  spiral  to  in- 
crease the  leverage,  as  the  spnng  dmimishes 
m  power  by  unending,  e  is  the  centre  wheel. 


turned  bj  the  great  wheel  on  the  tu-ieo  l>y  the 
centre  pinion  c';  liisthethird,  and  e  the  fourth 
wheel,  which  drives  the  crown  and  scape  wheel 
y.  The  pallets  p,  p,  moving  to  and  fro  npon 
the  verge  t,  which  ia  the  staff  of  the  balance 
whool  ft,  regulate  tho  time  of  escapement  of  the 
teeth.  The  minute  hand  i  is  placed  upon  the 
cannon  pinion,  and  the  hour  tiand  j  npon  the 
barrel  S  of  the  hour  wheel  I.  The  arrange- 
ment fur  turning  the  handi  is  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  fig  IG  The  original  lever  escape 
ment  was  invented  in  France  by  Hantefemlle 
about  1723,  and  diflered  much  m  its  action 
frotn  the  detaohed  lever  now  in  general  use 
It  IS  known  as  the  rack  and  pinion  lever,  and 
IS  represented  m  fig 
9  The  lever  a  has 
a  rack,  r,  having  the 
segment  ot  a  eog  wheel 
at  one  end  and  pallets, 
k,  A,  at  the  other,  and 
turning  upon  a  pivct 
called  the  lever  irbor, 
which  IS  placed  m  the 
centre  of  the  circle 
of  which  the  rack  is 
a  segment  The  hal 
ance  wheel  i?  by  its 
vibrations  causes  the 
pimon  to  carry  the 
rack  backward  and 
firward,  and  eon'se 
qnently  moves  the 
pallets  at  the    other 

r5-£S3E"    mi  ota,  i„,t  m 

alout  the  same  way 
3  mo^ed  by  a  pendulum.  4a  however 
I  thrtugh  whioh  tho  balance  wheel 
moves  IS  fubiect  to  ccnsiderable  variation  on 
account  of  tho  motion  given  to  the  watch  m 
carrying  the  differences  m  the  extent  of  the 
Tibrations  of  the  pallet'',  and  the  constant  luj, 
between  the  rick  and  the  pinion  caused  an 
imperfection  m  the  movement  which  was  ob 
viated  bj  a  moditicaticn  mvented  by  Mudge 
which  was  called  the  detached  lever  because 
the  end  of  the  lever  which  formerly  earned 


they  ai 


the  riu  k,  but  which  now  was  made  m  the  form 
of  a  crotch  or  fork,  was  detached  during  certain 
parts  of  its  oscUlation.  Fig.  10  representB  the 
invention  of  Modge,  with  several  modifications 
in  form  which  have 
since  been  devised. 
He  placed  the  pallets 
one  on  each  side  of 
the  lever  arbor,  instead 
of  placing  them  at  one 
end,  opposite  the  fork, 
as  m  this  figure.  A 
jjin  in  the  roller  which 
iH  placed  over  tho 
arbor  of  the  balance 
wheel,  and  a  notch  in 
the  bottom  of  the  fork, 
are  so  arranged  that 
an  alternate  locking 
and  detachment  takes 
place  at  every  escape 
ot  a  tooth  m  the  scape 
wheel  This  detach- 
ment relieves  the  parts 
of  the  constant  lug 
which  existed  in  the 
rack  and  pinion,  and 

mate  perfectly  equal  vibrations,  whether  the 
balance  wheel  does  or  does  not.     This  kind 

and  hkely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  as 
it  18  difficult  to  ima^ne  any  device  better 
calculated  to  produce  uniform  motion  in  the 
train  of  wheels  of  a  watch  which  is  intend- 
ed to  be  worn  in  the  pocket.  The  top  of  the 
scape  wheel  s  is  moving  to  the  right,  with  a 
constant  force  derived  from  the  main  spring. 
The  pallets  «  and  ft  have  been  moved  to  the 
left,  so  that  h  is  out  of  range,  and  a  within 
range  of  the  teeth.  The  tooth  c  has  locked 
npon  the  dead  surface  of  the  pallet  *.  The 
balance  wheel  is  now  moving  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  scape  wheel,  its  top  to  the 
right,  and  its  lower  part,  which  is  cut  away, 
to  the  left;  the  pin  upon  the  roller  of  tbe 
balance  wheel  has  entered  the  notch  in  the 
fork:    as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  side  below 


Fra.  10.— Modem  Dclnoliod 


bUows  the   pallets   to 
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the  ftD^e  g  It  wUl  move  the  fork  to  the  left, 
turning  the  lever  upon  its  arbor  A,  and  conse- 
quonUj  lifting  the  pallet  a  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  tooth  0  to  fall  upon  the  impulse  &ce  of  the 
pallet.  In  this  way  the  lever  will  receiye  a 
new  impulse  in  aiidition  to  the  one  it  received 
fi:om  the  balaaoe  wheel,  ho  that  before  the  pin 
gets  beyoad  'reach  of  the  side  of  the  not«h  in 
the  fork  opposite  g  it  will  bo  struck  by  it,  and 
thus  an.  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  balance 
wheel  by  which  its  ■fibrations  will  be  main- 
tfuned.  It  win  be  observed  that  the  teeth  of 
the  soape  wlieel  in  this  figure  differ  in  shape 
from  those  in  any  scape  wheel  whioh  has 
thus  fer  been  described.  They  are  called  club 
teeth,  and  their  use  will  presently  be  noticed. 
Mndge  used  the  old  ratchet  teeth.  The  alter- 
nate lifting  and  depressing  of  the  pallets  to 
liberate  and  to  lock  Uie  teeth  is  the  main  object 
of  OBcapements,  and  may  be  effected  by  three 
different  methods:  1,  by  having  the  indined 
planes  on  the  paUete  alone,  and  moving  them 
by  pointed  teeth,  as  in  fig.  9;  2,  by  having  the 
incbned  planes  on  the  scape  teeth  irhioh  move 
against  pallet  edges;  8,  by  having  the  inclined 
planes  both  on  the  pallets  and  on  the  scape 
teeth,  as  they  are  in  the  detached  lever,  with 
club  teeth  on  the  scape  wheel.  In  this  figure 
it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  scape  teeth  were 
ratchet-shaped  they  would  still  raise  the  pallets, 
because  their  faces  are  inclined  to  the  radius 
of  the  arc  in  which  they  move,  although  they 
would  not  be  sufficiently  raised.  It  will  be 
noticed,  however,  that  the  toes  of  the  scape 
teedi  move  in  a  larger  arc  than  the  heels,  and 
therefore  must  increase  the  elevation  of  the 
pallets.  In  this  lever  it  is  necessary  to  make 
proviaon  against  the  nntimely  unlocking  of 
the  pallets  by  irregularities  produced  in  carry- 
ing. This  is  done  by  the  employment  of  a 
guard  pin  and,  two  banking  pins.-  The  guard 
pin  i  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  fork  with 
the  lever,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lever 
arbor  h  that  when  those  two  points  lie  in 
the  radius  of  the  balance  wheel,  or  nearly  so, 
the  guard  pin  rfiU  be  nearer  the  balance  arbor 
than  is  the  circumference  of  the  toller ;  there- 
fore a  notch  must  be  made  in  the  periphery  of 
the  latter,  on  the  side  where  the  impulse  pin  is 
placed.  This  wil!  allow  it  to  pass  only  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  the  osdllations  of  the  balance 
wheel.  The  banking  pins,  m  m,  are  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  lever  iroro.  being 
■carried  too  far  by  any  over-impulse  of  the  bal- 
ance wheel,  and  their  adjustment  is  a  matter 
of  oonmderable  importance,  and  is  secured  with 
great  nicety  by  placing  them-  escentrically  upon 
screws  which  pass  into  the  pillar  plate,  as  rep- 
resented in  fig.  10. — Before  the  perfection  of 
the  lever,  the  cylinder,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed  the  horizontal  escapement  (fig.  11),  was 
introduced  by  Graham,  whoinvented  the  dead- 
beat  escapement  in  clocks.  A  section  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder  is  cut  out  in  such  a  way  that  its 
external  and  internal  surfaces  are  made  use  of 
to  receive  the  action  of  the  teetli  of  the  scape 


wheel,  while  the  e^s  are  cnt  at  anch  angles 
as  to  form  impulse  pallet  faces.  The  mode  of 
action  in  this  escapement  is  like  that  of  the 
dead-beat  escapement  in  clocks,  the  o 


Fki.  II.— CySnder  Esc^ei 


inner  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  forming  long  dead 
pallet  surfaees,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  soape 
wheel  may  slide  over  them  eqnally  well,  whe- 
ther the  oscillations  of  the  balance  wheel  arc 
great  or  smaU.  Indeed,  the  general  principles 
upon  which  all  clock  and  watch  escapements 
are  constructed  are  greatly  similar;  the  chro- 
nometer or  detached  escapement  differing  more 
from  all  the  rest  than  they  from  each  other. 
The  devices  and  forms  aje  various,  but  they 
secure  the  same  desired  result  by  making  use 
of  nearly  the  same  mechanical  forces  and  ap- 
pliances. The  production  of  the  chronometer 
or  detached  escapement  is  the  work  of  maiiy 
ingenious  men,  but  principally  of  Le  Hoy, 
Berthoud,  Eamshaw,  and  Harrison.  The  con- 
struction, as  substantially  given  by  Earnsbaw, 


Fia.  12.— ChronoiDOtor  Escipemetit  of  EtrnsLsw. 

is  represented  in  fig.  13.  There  has  been 
but  httle  change  made  in  it  since.  The 
balance  wheel  B  is  shown  turning  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrows,  the  tooth  T  resting 
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upon  the  stop  8,  which  has  caased  it  to  make 
a  dead  beat.  The  detent,  A,  is  a  kind  of  latcii, 
shown  as  restiiig  against  the  pin  which  is  rep- 
resented opposite  liie  letter  A.  Attached  to 
its  upper  end  is  a  light  Bpring,  a,  prqjecting 
heyoni  ita  point.  The  seape  wheel,  E,  is  turn- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  hy  the  constant 
action  of  the  train  of  wheels.  The  detent  is 
heldagainstthepinhythespringa'atits  lower 
end.  A  tootli,  d,  on  the  verge  of  the  halance 
wheel,  is  moving  with  the  wheel  agtunst  the 
spring  d,  and  will  presently  pnsh  the  detent 
far  enough  hack  to  allow  the  tooti  T  to  pass 
hy  the  stop,  and  the  tooth  T',  which  moves 
with  greater  velocity,  to  overtake  and  strike 
upon  Qie  impulse  face  of  the  pallet  p  before  it 
gets  beyond  ita  reach,  and  thus  impel  the  bal- 
ance wheel  to  ita  full  vibration.  The  fine 
spring  a  is  designed  to  allow  the  pin  d  to  slip 
by  when  the  balance  wheel  returns,  but  to 
catch  it  and  force  the  detent  back  and  allow 
the  tooth  T  to  pass  the  stop  wlien  it  again  moves 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  The  hair  spring 
of  the  balance  wiieel  is  not  seen  in  the  drawii^, 
it  being  placed  upon  the  hidden  side  of  the 
roller. — The  balance  wheel  of  a  chronometer  is 
made  to  preserve  a  nniform  time  of  oscillation 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  gridiron  pendn- 
lum ;  that  is,  by  a  combination  of  two  metals 
baring  unequal  rates  of  expansion  and  contrae- 
tion  by  variations  of  temperature.  The  rim  of 
the  wheel  is  made  of  hrass  and  steel,  the  former 
outside  of  the  latter,  with  a  number  of  pins 
screwed  into  it  which  serve  as  weights.  The 
invention  was  made  hy  Hanison,  but  the 
method  of  construction  which  is  now  generally 
employed  was  introduced  by  Eamshaw  about 
80  years  ago,  and  consists  in  soldering  a  rim 
of  brass  around  a  disk  of  steel,  and  then  by 
means  of  a  lathe  and  other  tools  cntting  away 
I  greater  portion  of  the  disk,  leaving  two 


arms  projecting  froi 


the  staff,  as  represented 
in  flg.  13.  The  rim  is 
then  sawed  in  two 
places,  at  its  junction 
with  the  arms,  so  that 
during  expansion  the 
other  end  of  the  seg- 
ment of  the  rim  may 
be  free  to  move  to- 
waj-d  the  centre  of 
the  wheel,  and  thus 
produce  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  prevent  a 

change    in    the    time 

of  oscillation.  The 
proper  a^nstment  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  trial,  which  reqnires  the  employment  of 
considerable  time  and  skill,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  items  of  expense  in  a  chronometer  or  a 
good  watch.  In  regard  to  chronometers,  little 
more  need  be  said  after  giving  a  description  of 
the  escapement,  and  the  principle  of  the  com- 
pensation balance  wheel.  The  escapement  is 
the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  been  devised  for 
a  timepiece  which  is  to  be  kept  in  one  position, 

VOL.  IV.  ^5 
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It  has  been  attempted  to  use  the  chronometer 
escapement  in  pocket  watches,  but  without 
success,  great  irregularities  being  produced  by 
change  of  position,  and  motion  consequent  on 
carrying ;  but  when  the  timepiece  is  furnished 
with  a  perfectly  compensating  balance  wheel, 
so  that  its  vibrations  are  isochronous  under 
any  change  of  temperature  to  which  it  may  bo 
exposed  by  the  pass^e  of  a  ship  from  o 
to  another,  and  it  is  .  "■  '  ' 

represented  in  fig.  14, 
so  that,  whatever  an- 
gle the  deck  of  the 
sliip  may  form  with 
the  horizon,  the  chro- 
nometer will  always 
maintain  the  same  po- 
sition, it  becomes  one 
of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  mechanism. 
Its  great  use  is  in  making  astronomical  o 
vatious,  and  it  is  especially  valuable  in  deter- 
mining longitnde  at  sea.  The  first  experiment 
with  a  chronometer  was  made  in  1665,  in  a 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  by  Mtaor 
Holmes,  with  a  watch  made  by  Huygens. 
With  this  the  longitude  of  the  island  of  Fogo 
was  obtained  with  tolerable  precision.  M 
1736  Mr.  Harrison  made  a  chronometer  which 
was  a  marvel  for  correct  timekeeping.  In 
ITSe  it  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  and  corrected  the 
reckonii^  on  the  voy^  as  much  as  a  degree 
and  a  hall'.  He  was  paid  £500  by  the  English 
government  to  prosecute  further  esperiraents, 
which  resulted  in  his  producing  an  instrument 
so  accurate  that  it  made  an  error  of  less  than 
two  minutes  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  and  back, 
and  in  obtaining  the  reward  of  £30,000  which 
had  been  olfered.  It  is  not  attempted  to  regu- 
late chronometers  to  diurnal  time,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  sscertfdn  their  rate,  when  the 
oorreot  lime  can  be  calculated. — The  trfun  of 
wheels,  together  with  the  lever  and  balance 
in  a  modem  detached  lever  escapement,  such 
as  is  now  made  in  the  best  watch  factories 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  IS.  It  is  placed  between  two 
plates  of  brass,  the  under,  called  the  piUar 
plate,  being  an  entire  circle,  while  the  upper 
plate,  wliich  is  removed  in  the  figure,  may  he 
either  one  quarter,  one  halfi  three  quarters,  or 
a  full  plate.  In  many  European  watches  the 
upper  plate  is  almost  entirely  replaced  hy  what 
are  cidled  bridges— pieces  which  are  screwed 
to  the  pillar  plate,  and  have  arms  which  project 
far  enot^h  to  receive  the  arbors  of  the  wheels. 
The  barrel  S,  which  contains  the  main  spring, 
has  the  great  wheel  placed  around  it,  instead 
of  being  placed  upon  a  fusee  and  driven  by  a 
chain  wound  upon  the  barrel  as  represented  in 
f^.  9;  and  which  is  still  the  construction  in 
most  English  watches.  Of  course  the  tension 
of  the  spring  becomes  less  ^  it  nnooils ;  but  if 
the  coil  is  of  conaderable  lei^h  the  variation 
need  not  be  great,  and  by  the  nice  adjustment 
of  the  balance  is  completely  counteracted.    One 
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end  of  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  barrel  arbor, 
the  exterior  portion  of  which  is  shown  at  a, 
and  squared,  to  admit  of  winding  by  a  key. 
The  other  end  of  the  spring  is  attached  to  the 


Detaobed  Lever. 


inner  surface  of  the  barrel.  The  arbor  carries 
a  ratchet  wheel,  which  is  prevented  from  turn- 
ing back  by  a  click.  The  centre  wheel  d  is 
driven  by  lie  action  of  the  great  wheel  upon 
its  pinion  c,  called  the  centre  pinion.  The 
centre  wheel  drives  the  third  wheel  f,  by 
means  of  its  pinion  e,  and  the  third  wheel  again 
drives  the  fourth  wheel  A,  which  carries  the 
seconds  hand,  in  a  similar  manner.  The  foortlt 
wheel  drives  the  pinion  *  of  the  scape  wheel  j, 
whose  teeth  again  alternately  lock  and  impel 
the  pallets  1 1,  which  are  placed  on  the  pallet 
arms  of  the  lever.  The  lever  turns  upon  the 
pallet  arbor  h,  and  by  means  of  the  fork  gives 
an  impulse  to  the  balance  wheel,  as  has  already 
been  described.  If  the  fourth  wheel,  which 
revolves  once  in  a  minute,  has  64  teeth,  and 
the  pinion  of  the  soape  wheel  has  7  leaves,  that 
wheel  will  turn  round  once  in  6^  seconds; 
and  if  it  have  15  teeth,  each  tooth  will  escape 
every  ^  of  a  second,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  one  complete  oscillation  of  the  balance 
wheel  every  -j^  of  a  second.  If  the  pinion  of 
the  fourth  wheel  contains  8  leaves,  and  there 
are  60  teeth  in  the  third  wheel,  the  latter  wiU 
make  one  revolution  in  7i  minntes.  Again,if 
the  pinion  of  the  third  wheel  has  8  leaves,  and 
the  centre  wheel  has  64  teeth,  the  latter  will 
revolve  one  eighth  as  often  as  the  third  wheel, 
or  once  in  mi  hour.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
these  proportions  should  be  fixed,  but  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  the  train  must  be  saoh  that 
there  will  be  a  certain  ratio  between  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  the  centre  wheel,  which  revolves 
once  in  an  hour,  and  the  number  of  leaves  in 
the  pinion  of  the  fourth  wheel,  which  revolves 
oace  in  a  minate ;  and  the  teeth  in  the  fourth 
wheel,  the  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  the  scape 
«vheel,  the  teeth  in  the  latter,  and  the  vibra- 


tions of  the  balance  wheel,  must  have  certain 
relative  proportions  to  each  other.  The  hour 
hand  is  moved  by  a  train  of  two  wheels  and 
two  pinions,  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
pillar  platej  and  beneath  the  dial.  The  ar- 
rangement IS  represented  in  fig.  16,  The  can- 
non pinion  is  placed  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre 
pinion,  and  fits  spring-tight,  so  that  it  may  be 
moved  at  pleasure  in  setting  the  minute  hand. 
Above  the  pinion  proper  there  is  a  barrel  upon 
which  the  minute  band  is  placed.  If  the  can- 
non pinion,  which  is  here  hid  from  view,  has 
12  leaves,  and  the  wheel  into  which  it  pitches 
has  43  teeth,  the  latter  will  revolve  once  in  4 
hours.  If,  again,  the  pinion  of  this  wheel  has 
14  leaves,  and  the  centre  wheel  has  42  teeth, 
the  latter  will  revolve  one  third  as  often,  or 
once  in  12  hours.  One  of  the  modern  ar- 
rangements for  winding  and  setting  the  watch 
is  fllao  represented  in  this  figure,  A  crown 
wheel  is  placed  upon  the  end  of  a  shaft  which 
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watch  and  the  settmg  ot  the  hands  ai  e  done 
independently  and  without  interference.  An 
inspection  of  the  figure  will  sfibrd  all  the  es- 
planation  that  could  be  pven  in  words, — Tlie 
limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  striking  and  alarm  parts  of  clocks 
and  repeating  parts  of  watches,  and  other  de- 
vices, such  as  for  showing  the  day  of  the 
month,  without  a  sacrifice  of  more  important 
matter  which  more  strictly  relates  to  time- 
keeping ;  and  as  these  parts  can  be  beat  nnder- 
stood  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  lime- 
pieces,  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  mode  of  action  is  advised 
to  study  the  subject  in  that  way. — EsceUent 
watches  are  now  made  by  machinery  in  the 
United  States:  by  the  American  watch  com- 
pany at  Waltham,  Mass, ;  E.  Howard  and  com- 
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pany  at  Boston,  Mass.;  the  United  States  watjjli 
company  at  Marion,  N,  J. ;  ttie  National  watch 
company  at  Elgin,  111. ;  tbe  New  York  watch 
company  at  Springfield,  Mass. ;  the  Spring- 
field watch  company  at  Springfield,  III. ;  and 
the  Cornell  Watch  conjpany  at  Grand  Oroes- 
ing,  III.  Watches  made  hy  tiiiB  method  possess 
the  advantage  of  groat  accuracy  at  a  compara- 
tjvely  small  cost.  All  the  parts  in  the  tra  n  arc 
made  perfectly  uniform  •lo  that  any  jart  ular 
wheel  may  be  replaced  w  thout  maamg  anj 
sensible  variation  in  the  runn  ng  of  the  watch 
and  BO  of  any  other  part  Ibe  snail  fine 
threaded  screws  which  are  used  to  hold  on  o 
of  the  parts  togetl  r  are  made  n  the  mo  t 
perfect  manner  and  with  w  ndertui  rap  1  ty 
by  very  ingenious  mach  nes,  one  ol  wh  h  s 
shown  in  flg.  17,    A  steal  wee    a  ]  laced  n 


the  spindle  and  turnod  by  the  belt.  A  die, 
represented  enlarged  in  the  npper  part  of  the 
cut,  made  in  two  sections  and  held  in  the  end 
of  a  tool  6,  cats  the  thread  as  it  is  pressed 
agjunst  the  wire  by  a  motion  communicated  by 
a  lever.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the  wire 
is  reduced  to  the  precisB  length  required  by  the 
tool  e,  vbieh  is  adinated  by  a  gauge  and  the 
stem  of  tlie  B:,rew  is  also  turned  down  by  the 
tool  d.  After  the  thread  is  cat,  the  tool  e  is 
brought  agamst  the  wire  and  the  held  of  the 
screw  is  formed  There  is  an  ingenious  device 
tir  removmg  tbe  screw 

(^^^  'nhich  18  still  attaiLhed 
/  hH  *"  *^^  "^""^  ^^  *  sm-dl 
^^  ^^m  pedicle  It  consists  of 
Bfij^^H  two  disks,  represented 
l^^^H  in  fig  18,  nhiih  »hen 
«^^V  jomed  together  form  a 
^^^F  series  of  tapped  holes, 
Pio.  IS^Blotung  Diak  made  to  fit  the  screws 
Oneofthe'M;  bemg  held 
against  the  point  of  the  screw  while  it  is  revolv 
ing  in  the  spindle,  receives  it,  and  when  the 
end  of  the  thread  is  reached  the  motion  breaks 
off  the  pedicle,  leaving  the  screw  in  the  disk. 
When  all  the  holes  are  filled,  the  disk  is  placed 
in  an  ingeniona  automatic  machine  which  car- 


T>e.%  during  proper  periods  of  time,  the  head 
of  each  screw  beneath  a  revolving  saw  which 
cuts  tlie  slot.  A  machine  for  cutting  the  teeth 
in  wheels  is  shown  in  tig.  19.  A  tool  called  a 
quill,  an  enlarged  view  of  which  is  presented 


a,  and  which  is  divided  into  sections 
to  receive  the  arms  of  the  wheel,  bearing  npon 
its  exterior  the  rim,  is  fed  with  from  30  to  40 
wheels,  the  collection  being  called  a  stack.  This 
quill  is  then  placed  upon  a  shaft  which  is  turned 
bv  a  graduated  wheel  having  notches  in  its  rim 
to  correspond  with  the  nnmber  of  teeth  in  the 
wheel.  This  wheel  is  stopped  at  each  notch 
by  the  click  o,  whereby  the  quill  holdine  the 
stack  o^     '     '    '    "     ^ 


-EnlMK 


reipecting  the  tool  whifh  is  carried  by  the 
arbor  fl  that  a  groove  may  be  i_ut  between  two 
teeth  in  a  ridial  dirottion  or  any  other  which 
may  be  required  The  arbor  of  the  cutting 
tool  19  earned  backward  and  forward  by  means 
of  a  slide  <f  worked  by  a  lever  e,  by  which 
means  the  tool  is  carried  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  stack  of  wheels,  ontling  a  notch 
ia  each,  and  thereby  forming  the  teeth.  Olub- 
tooth  scape  wheels  require  for  their  cutting 
several  different  forms  of  tools.     These  are 
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placed  upon  artora  wMch.  are  made  to  revolve 
about  a  common  centre,  in  the  manner  of  a  re- 
volving firearm.  Mauy  other  iabor-saving 
machines  are  in  use  whereby  great  accuracy  ia 
attained  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  The 
polishing  of  the  leaves  of  pinions  and  the  teeth 
of  wheels,  and  the  grinding  of  the  faces  of  the 
pallet  atones  to  their  proper  angles,  are  pro- 
cesses that  are  performed  with  much  greater 
facility  and  accuracy  by  the  use  of  machinery 
than  by  hand. — Most  of  the  internal  parts  of 
clocks  and  watches,  escept  the  pinions  and 
arbors,  are  uanflJlj  made  of  brass,  because  of 
its  ductility  at  ordinary  temperatures.  From 
its  resemblance  to  gold  it  can  be  readily  and 
cheaply  covered  with  a  frostaig  of  gilt  to  pro- 
tect it  against  corrosion.  An  tdloy  of  nickel  ia 
used  instead  of  brass  in  many  of  the  Swiss  and 
American  ■watches,  which  in  being  finished 
passes  throagh  a  process  called  damaakeen- 
ing,  by  which  wavy  lines  resembling  those 
on  Damascus  swords  are  produced  on  the  sar- 
fcce.  Dials  for  watches,  and  also  for  clocks, 
are  made  by  flising  enamel  upon  a  thoroughly 
cleaned  disk  of  copper,  and  then  grinding  down 
the  surface  evenly  upon  a  stone,  after  which  it 
is  agda  subjected  to  enough  heat  to  glaze  it. 
The  required  circles  are  then  inscribed  upon  it, 
and  the  proper  divisions  are  made  for  the 
figures,  which  are  painted  on  with  a  pencil  in 
black  porcelain  paint  and  bnmed  in, — Geneva, 
KeufchStel,  Chani-de-Fonda,  and  Loele,  in 
Switzerland,  are  the  chief  seata  of  watch  manu- 
facture, particularly  for  exportation,  in  Enrope ; 
bnt  watches  are  made  at  several  places  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  Liverpool  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  timekeepers,  and  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish watches  for  exportation  are  made  ther4. 

CLODIUS  PDLCHER,  Pmblins,  a  Boman  dema- 
gogue, kined  in  62  B.  C.  He  was  by  birth  a 
Claudius,  but  changed  his  patiician  name  to 
Clodius  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  ple- 
beians. He  served  in  Asia  under  Lncullus,  in 
whose  camp  at  Nisihis  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
mutineer,  and  was  afterward  taken  captive  by 
the  pirates  of  Oilicia.  On  his  release  ho  joined 
the  Syrians  in  their  war  against  the  Arabians. 
He  1m  a  scandalous  life  on  his  return  to  Eome, 
and  waa  believed  to  have  had  an  intrigae  with 
the  wife  of  Julius  CEesar,  into  whose  house, 
while  it  was  occupied  bj  the  vestals  and  ma- 
trons in  the  performance  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  during  the  celebration  of  which 
all  males  were  rigorously  excluded,  he  gained 
admission  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  Csssar, 
although  he  repudiated  his  wife  on  the  ground 
that  she  must  not  even  be  suspected,  gave 
evidence  in  favor  of  Olodius  on  his  trial  for  the 
violation  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  Cicero  de- 
clined to  defend  him,  and  gave  evidence  against 
him.  By  bribing  the  judge,  however,  Clodius 
was  acquitted.  Supported  by  Otesar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crassns,  he  was  elected  tribune  in  59, 
and  used  his  power  to  drive  Cicero  into  exile 
for  one  year,  after  whioh  he  was  recalled  to 
Eomo,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Clodius. 


CLONMEL 

He  also  managed  to  make  Oato  leave  Eome, 
by  sending  him  on  a  mission  to  Cyprus.  Hav- 
ing degraded  himself  as  a  tool  of  the  triumvirs, 
he  aimed  at  tie  supreme  power,  rallied  around 
him  the  worst  characters  of  Eome,  insulted 
Pompey,  and  after  having  taken  every  means  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  himself  and  upon  Eome,  ho 
was  finally  murdered  in  an  aifray  with  his  po- 
litical rival  Milo,  a  eircmnstance  which  has  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  from  Cicero's  oration  in 
defence  of  the  murderer.  The  mob  was  iniuri- 
ated  at  the  death  of  their  favorite,  and  Pompey 
was  appointed  sole  consul  to  restore  oi'der.  The 
first  wife  of  Olodius  was  a  sister  of  Lucnllus, 
and  his  second  the  notorious  Fulvia. 

CL4ELU,  a  Roman  maiden,  who  according 
to  the  legend  was  one  of  the  hostages  delivered 
to  Porsena  when  he  withdrew  from  the  Jaci- 
onlum,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  C.  Mucins 
ScffiTola,  The  story  is  that  she  swam  across 
the  Tiber  and  effected  her  escape,  hut  was  sent 
back  to  Porsena  by  the  Romans.  Porsena  in 
admiration  of  her  courage  presented  lior  with 
a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  allowed  her  to 
make  a  selection  from  the  other  hostages  and 
return  with  them  to  Eome.  She  chose  those 
who  were  of  tender  age  and  most  likely  to 
suffer  troja  captivity.  An  equestrian  statue 
whioh  stood  in  the  via  saera  at  Rome  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  her  honor, 

CLOCUER,  a  decayed  episcopal  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  county  Tyrone,  situated  on  the  Laung, 
a  tributary  of  the  Blackwater,  80  m.  N.  W. 
of  Dublin ;  pop.  about  400.  The  see  of  the  An- 
glican bishop  has  lately  been  united  to  that  of 
Armagh  ;  the  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Clogher  resides  at  Carrickm  across,  in 
county  Monaghan.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  Ologher,  in  444. 

CLOISTER.     See  Mohjbtehy. 

CLONTiXT,  one  of  the  oldest  Irish  bishoprics, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  convent  of  Oonfert 
or  Clonefort,  in  the  connty  and  42  m.  E.  of 
Galway,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th 
century  by  St.  Brendan.  The  present  residence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  is  at  Loughrea ; 
the  Anglican  diocese  has  been  united  to  that 
of  KiUtJoe.  Olonfert,  formerly  called  a  city, 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  palace  and  cathe- 
dral and  a  few  huts. 

CLONJIGL  (Irish,  vale  of  honey),  a  town  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  on  the  Snir, 
90  m.  S.  W.  of  Dublin,  and  25  m.  N.  W.  of 
"Waterford;  pop.  in  1871,  9,484.  It  is  finely 
situated  in  a  picturesque  valley,  neaily  shnt  in 
by  mountains.  Most  of  the  town  is  built  on 
the  !N.  or  Tipperary  side  of  the  river,  which 
is  oroaaed  by  three  stone  bridges.  The  main 
streets  are  handsome  and  well  paved.  Gas 
is  generally  nsed,  and  the  supply  of  water  is 
abundant.  The  best  houses  are  of  limestone 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a  handsome 
new  court  house,  a  county  jaU,  barracks  for  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  a  mUitary  hospital,  a  club 
house,  a  fine  parish  ohuroh,  a  well  endowed 
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erammar  school  founded  ia  1685,  a,  lunatic  aay- 
lnm,  workliouse,  inflrmair,  fever  hospital,  dis- 
pensary, two  orphan  establiahmeats,  and  other 
charitable  institTitions.  It  has  a  con^derahle 
trade  in  grain,  cattle,  butter,  and  bacon ;  the 
bnttermarket  is  a  commodiona  bailding.  There 
are  general  fairs  in  Maj  and  November,  and 
also  special  fairs  every  alternate  month,  chiefly 
for  cattle,  Clonmel  is  sfud  to  have  been  forti- 
fied by  the  Danes,  It  was  taken  by  Cromwell 
in  1650,  and  the  fortifications  demolished. 

CLOOTZ,  Jean  Baptlste,  baron,  known  nndor 
the  name  of  Anaohabsis  Clootz,  a  French 
revolutionist,  born  near  Olevea,  Prussia,  June 
24,  1755,  guillotined  in  Paris,  March  34,  1T94. 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  his  wealth  per- 
mitted him  to  devote  himself  to  his  visionary 
schemes  of  social  and  political  regeneration. 
Under  the  name  of  Anacharsis  he  visiteij  Ger- 
many, England,  Italy,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  preach  pliilanthropical  doc- 
trines, the  dm  of  wMch  was  to  unite  all  na- 
tions in  one  brotherhood.  When  the  Prench 
revolution  broke  out,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
He  had  already  called  himaeK  the  spokesman 
of  the  human  race,  and  ho  now  proceeded  to 
ofBciata  as  its  ambassador.  Gathering  around 
him  as  many  specimens  of  the  different  for- 
eign nationdities  as  he  could  find  in  Paris,  he 
marched  np  with  them  to  the  national  aasem- 
bly,  and  delivered  an  address  demanding  for 
the  foreigners  in  Paris  the  right  of  participa- 
ting in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  taking  of  the  BaatUe.  lie  showed  the  ut- 
most devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
and  contributed  12,000  livres  for  the  public 
defence.  After  Aug.  10,  1792,  he  repaired  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  where  he  tndnlged 
in  violent  attacks  against  monarchy  and  reli- 
gion, inristed  upon  a  price  being  placed  upon 
the  heads  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  the 
ting  of  Pmasia,  and  finally  offered  to  raise  at 
his  own  expense  a  legion  of  Prussians.  Orea^ 
ted  a  French  citizen  by  a  decree  of  the  le^s- 
lative  assembly,  he  was  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion by  the  department  of  Oiae,  and  became 
oonapioQous  by  his  eccentricity  and  his  intense 
hatred  of  crowned  heads.  In  apite  of  all  this, 
he  was  suspected  by  Robespierre,  who  had  no 
confidence  in  a  rich  and  titled  revolutionist. 
He  cansed  Clootz  to  be  expelled  from  the  soci- 
ety of  Jacobins,  implicated  him  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  H6bert  and  his  companions,  and,  al- 
though no  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be  pro- 
duced, sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him. 
When  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  he 
asked  to  be  beheaded  the  last,  "in  order,''  as 
he  said,  "to  he  able  to  verify  certain  princi- 
ples, while  ho  saw  the  heads  of  hia  compan- 
ions fall."  Calmly  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
scaffold,  he  protested  against  his  sentence, 
made  a  final  appeal  to  the  human  race,  and 
received  the  fatal  blow  with  mifftltering  cour- 
age. He  left  some  strange  writings :  La  eerti- 
tude  deaprewnea  du  MahomUUme,  Uoratew  dii 
gears  humain,  and  La  ripuhlisve  vmMertelle. 
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CLOQDET.  I.  Hipp«lTt«,  a  French  physician, 
horn  in  Paris  in  17S7,  died  there,  March  3, 
1840.  He  was  for  16  years  the  most  distin- 
guished private  teacher  of  anatomy  of  his  time, 
but  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  mental  debihty. 
Among  his  works,  long  highly  valued,  are 
treatises  on  desoriptiTe  and  on  comparative 
anatomy,  on  odors  and  the  sonao  of  smeO,  &c. 
—Hia  son  Ebsbst  (1818-'f56)  waa  from  1840 
physician  to  the  skak  of  Persia,  receiving  the 
title  of  privy  councillor,  and  waa  also  accred- 
ited as  minister  of  France  at  his  court.  IL  Jain 
Germain,  baron,  a  French  physician,  brother 
of  Hippolyte,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1790. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  an 
early  age,  earned  distinction  in  anatomy  and 
surgery  while  very  young,  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  in  the  world,  and  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
faculty  of  Paris.  Besides  his  great  work  on 
human  anatomy  (  3  vols,  large  foJ.,  with  340 
plates,  1831-81),  he  wrote  numerous  impor- 
tant works  on  hernia,  on  calculi  and  the  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs,  on  the  preparation 
and  construction  of  skeletons,  on  the  existence 
and  dispoMtion  of  a  lachrymal  apparatus  in 
serpents,  and  on  the  anatomy  of  intestinal 
worms.  Several  of  hia  dissertations  obtain- 
ed prizes  from  the  academy  of  sciences  and 
other  learned  societies.  Ho  invented  many 
new  surgical  instruments,  and  several  impor- 
tant methods  of  performing  surgical  operations. 
He  also  introduced  improvements  in  the  art 
of  modelhng  anatomical  preparations  in  was; 
and  many  of  his  own  exquisite  preparationa  are 
preserved  in  the  anatomical  museum  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  Paris.  In  1831  he  obtained 
by  public  competition  the  chair  of  clinical  sur- 
gery of  the  faculty  of  Paris;  in  1855  he  suc- 
ceeded Lallemand  as  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences;  in  1800  ho  was  made  commander 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1867  a  baron. 
Besides  his  professional  works,  he  pnblished 
Satmenirs  de  la  nie  prkie  du  ghtiral  Lafayette. 

CLOSS^  Baphael  LBmbert,  the  great  Indian 
fighter  of  colonial  Canada,  bom  at  St.  Denis 
de  Mogres,  near  Tours,  France,  billed  at  Mon- 
treal, Feb.  6,  1062.  Ho  came  out  with  MaJ- 
sonneuvo  in  1643,  and  was  made  sergeant 
m^or  of  tho  garrison  of  Montreal,  acting  in 
time  of  peace  as  notary  also.  The  exposed 
position  of  this  settlement  made  his  o£Bce  one 
of  importance,  and  he  soon  grasped  the  theory 
of  Indian  fighting.  He  trained  his  men  as 
sharpshooters,  and  armed  them  with  musket, 
pistol,  and  sword.  Each  was  to  pick  his  man, 
bring  him  down  with  a  mnsket  ball,  then  rush 
on  and  take  another  with  a  pistol,  and  then 
come  to  close  quarters  with  the  sword,  taking 
to  the  cover  of  trees  when  possible.  By  these 
tactics,  when  he  once  set  out  with  20  men  to 
rescue  four  who  were  bedeged  in  a  redoubt  at 
Point  St.  Charles,  though  he  lost  four  men  at 
the  first  fire,  he  killed  33  with  his  survivors, 
and  routed  the  hostile  force.  On  July  26, 
16BI,  with  only  16  men,  after  a  fight  that 
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laated  all  day,  he  routed  a  partj  that  had  pon-  ] 
etrated  to  tlie  Hfltel  Dieu  or  hospital  in  Mon- 
treal. On  Oot.  14,  1962,  he  engaged  &  force 
of  300  Iroquois  near  the  fort,  and,  proteoting 
his  party  of  S4  by  an  old  hut,  rented  the  ene- 
my completely,  having  killed  50  and  woimded 
ST  of  them,  losing  only  one  man  killed  and  obo 
wounded.  In  1656  he  acted  as  governor  of 
Montreal,  in  the  absence  of  MaiEonneuve.  On 
Feb.  0, 1663,  he  was  sent  ont  with  13  soldiers  to 
rescue  some  workmen  attacked  by  the  Iroquois ; 
but  being  deserted  hj  his  serTant,  and  his  pis< 
tols  missing  Are,  he  and  three  of  hie  party  were 
Wiled.  He  left  a  young  widow,  Elizabeth 
Mojen,  who  had  been  made  an  orphan  by  the 
Indians.  Tlie  fief  of  St.  Lambert  had  been 
granted  to  him  in  1658  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  in  1673  another  waa  bestowed  on 
hia  widow.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  him,  St. 
Lambert  street,  Montreal,  as  well  as  his  fief, 
■were  named  after  his  patron  saints 

CLOT,  iitoine,  popularly  known  as  Olot  Bbt, 
a  French  phyeician,  bom  near  Marseilles  in 
April,  1795,  died  there  ia  1868.  He  studied  at 
Uontpellier,  became  a  surgeon  at  the  principal 
hospital  of  Marseilles,  and  in  1822  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  Egyptian  army.  At  the  instance 
of  Mehcmet  Ali  he  foanded  at  Abu-Zabel,  near 
Oturo,  a  medical  school  and  hospital,  seliools 
for  the  acquirement  of  the  French  language, 
for  apothecaries  and  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
for  midwives.  In  1832  he  received  the  title 
of  bey,  being  the  first  Christian  thns  honored 
■without  being  required  to  change  hia  reli^on. 
In  1836  he  was  made  chief  physician  of  the 
general  staff  and  director  of  the  whole  medical 
administration,  with  the  rank  of  general.  The 
institutions  over  which  he  presided  were  re- 
moved iu  1837  to  Cairo;  and  though  he  was 
opposed  by  native  fanatics,  who  even  sought 
to  mnrder  him,  he  effected  many  improve- 
ments in  medical  education  and  organization, 
and  displayed  great  skill  and  devotion  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  In  1849,  after 
the  death  of  Mehemet  Ali,  he  returned  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  presented  his  Egyptological  collec- 
tions to  the  French  government.  He  wrote 
extensively  on  the  cholera  and  the  plague, 
and  among  his  works  are  Aperfu  general  sur 
F^pU  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1840)  and  Mehimet- 
AH,  tiice-roi  d^MgypU  (Marseilles,  1863). 

GLOTilBE.  I.  King  of  the  Franks,  the 
youngest  son  of  Clovis  and  Clotilda,  born  ia 
497,  died  in  661.  On  his  father's  death  in  511 
he  received  as  his  kingdom  a  part  of  Neustria, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Soissons,  while  his 
brothers,  Olodomif  and  Ohildebert,  were  kings 
at  Orleans  and  Paris,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Frankish  empire,  Aiistra^a,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  of  Olovis. 
When  Olodomir  waa  killed  in  631,  Clotaire 
murdered  two  of  his  nephews  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Orleans.  His  son 
Ghramne  liaving  revolted  against  him,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  burned  alive  with  his  wife 
and  children.    After  the  death  of  hia  brother 
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Ohildebert,  and  of  Theodorio'a  grandson,  (Jlo- 
taire  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  whole 
Frankish  empire.  He  reigned  after  this  but 
three  years;  and  on  his  death  the  empire  was 
divided  among  his  four  sons,  Charibert,  Gon- 
tran,  Ohilperic,  and  Sigebert.  He  waa  buried 
in  the  chni-ch  of  St.  MMard  at  Soissons.  Il« 
King  of  the  Franks,  born  in  584,  died  in  Paris 
in  638.  He  was  only  four  months  old  when,  at 
the  death  of  his  father  Ohilperic,  his  goBrdiau- 
shipwasassumedbyhismotherEYedegonda.  A 
protracted  andferooious  war  broke  out  between 
her  and  her  rival  Brunehaut,  who  governed 
Austrasia  and  Burgundy  in  the  name  of  her 
grandsons.  After  many  vicissitudes,  Brunehaut 
was  delivered  into  his  hands  by  tlie  nobles  of 
Burgundy  in  613,  and  was  put  to  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  her  grandsons  being  al- 
ready^ead.  Thus  Clotaire  II.,  being  the  only 
surviving  Merovingian  prince,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  the  whole  empire  founded  by  Clovis, 
and  increased  by  the  conquests  of  his  sons.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dagobert  I, — Two 
other  Merovingian  princes  of  the  same  name 
bore  the  title  of  king:  Clotaihb  III.,  in  the 
7th  century,  under  the  guardianship  of  Ebroin 
as  mayor  of  the  palace;  and  Gr.0TAiEE  IV., 
some  60  years  later,  under  Charles  Martel. 
Both  were  among  the  most  obscure  of  the  roia 
faineants. 

CLOTHO,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parc»  or 
Fates,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  or  of 
Erebus  and  Night.  Clotho  held  the  distaff  and 
spnn  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  name  EMBa, 
"I spin."  Shewas  represented  wearinga crown 
with  seven  stars,  and  a  many-colored  robe. 

CLOTILDl.  1.  SalHt,  the  wife  of  the  Frankish 
king  Clovis,  bom  about  475,  died  in  Tours,  June 
3,  645.  While  an  infMit,  her  fatlier,  mother, 
and  two  brothers  were  murdered  by  her  uncle 
Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  who  spared 
her  life  on  account  of  her  extreme  youth,  and 
who  even  attended  to  her  education.  Her  fa- 
ther had  been  an  Arian ;  but  she  and  her  elder 
aster  Ohrona,  who  became  a  nun,  were  edu- 
cated in  theEoman  Catholic  faith  of  the  mother, 
and  Clotilda  became  a  great  favorite  among  the 
bishops  of  Gaul.  Through  their  agency  .she 
was  married  to  Clovis  in  493,  to  whose  conver- 
sion she  greatly  contributed.  When  the  power 
of  her  husband  was  firmly  established  m  the 
country  north  of  the  Loire,  slie  incited  him  to 
attack  the  Burgundian  king  in  order  to  avenge 
her  father's  death.  Clovis  yielded  to  her  en- 
treaties, but  did  not  follow  up  the  victory  he 
had  won  near  Langres,  and  was  satisfied  with 
making  Gundebald  his  tributary.  After  the 
death  of  Oiovis  (511),  however,  the  queen  pre- 
vailed upon  her  three  sons,  Clodomir,  Ohilde- 
bert, and  Clotture,  to  renew. the  war  against 
Sigismund,  the  son  of  the  murderer.  This  un- 
fortunate prince  was  taken  prisoner,  dragged 
to  Orleans,  and  with  his  wife  and  children 
thrown  into  a  well.  The  war  in  the  mean  time 
continued,  and  after  a  protracted  struf^le  Clo- 
tilda had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Burgundy 
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OLOTILDE  DE  SUEVILLE 

in  the  hands  of  ber  sobs  Chiidebert  and  Clo- 
taire.  8be  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
Tours,  Dear  the  tomb  of  Bt.  Martin,  became 
noted  for  her  piety,  founded  Beveral  monas- 
teries and  ohiu-ohes  which  acquired  great  eeleb- 
rity,  and  was  canonized  by  the  chni'^  of  Rome, 
According  to  her  desire,  she  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  Paris,  buiJt  by 
CloviB.  Saved  from  deatruotion  during  the 
revolution,  her  remains  are  now  in  the  church 
of  St.  Leu,  and  a  new  ohurcli  has  been  built 
in  her  honor.  Her  marble  statue  is  in  the 
Luxembourg.—See  Vie  de  Bainte  C'lotilde,  by 
Mme.  de  Eenneval  (S  vols.,  Parie,  1809).  IL 
A  daughter  of  the  preceding,  died  in  531. 
Her  husband,  Amalaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
ill-treated  her,  and  she  was  insulted  by  the 
populace  because  she  declined  to  become  a 
coaTert  to  Arianism.  Her  brother  Ohildebert, 
on  receiving  herveil  stoned  with  the  blood  of 
a  wound  inflicted  upon  her  hj  her  husband, 
invaded  Amalaric's  territory,  despoiled  the 
churches  of  Harbonne,  and  took  her  with  him 
to  Paris ;  but  she  died  on  the  way. 

CLOTILDE  DE  SCRTILLE.     8ee  Si^bville. 

CLOrn,  a  N.  county  of  Kansas,  intersected 
by  Bepubhcau  and  Solomon  rivers;  area,  720 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,328.  The  chief  pro- 
ducKons  in  1S70  were  21,794  bushels  of  wheat, 
76,105  of  Indian  com,  4,785  of  oats,  ll,e09  of 
potatoes,  3,234  tons  of  hay,  and  25,S71  iha.  of 
butter.  There  were  894horses,  842  milch  cows, 
2,133  other  cattle,  614  sheep,  and  637  swine. 
Capital,  Concordia. 

CLOUDS,  bodies  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere. 
From  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
waters  aqueous  vapor  is  continually  ascend- 
ing into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  remains  in 
an  invisible  state  so  long  as  the  air  is  not  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Its  capacity  to  retiun 
this  vapor  is  limited,  but  varies  with  its  tem- 
perature ;  the  greater  the  warmth,  the  more 
the  particles  of  vapor  are  expanded  and  carried 
into  higher  regions.  Cold  oondensos  the  par- 
ticles, their  speciiio  gravity  is  increased,  and 
they  appear  in  visible  form.  (See  Dew.)  Satu- 
rated to  the  utmost,  the  atmosphere  cannot 
contain,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  6  to  7  inches 
of  water,  diffused  through  it  in  an  invisible 
state,  at  one  time.  But  the  diffusion  of  vapor 
is  never  uniform,  and  the  temperature  also 
varying  in  different  portions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, there  ensues  the  greatest  diversity  in 
the  conditions  of  tbe  moisture  oont^ned  in 
these  portions.  Where  it  is  not  toa  ahnndant 
for  the  eiisting  temperature,  it  is  all  dissolved, 
and  the  appearance  is  presented  of  the  clear, 
blue,  invisible  ether.  Where  the  moisture  is 
in  excess  for  the  temperature,  it  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  clouds,  thin  and  fleecy  if  the  air  is  but 
slightly  sursaturated,  but  dark  and  lowering 
if  new  accessions  of  moisture  or  reduction  of 
temperature  increase  the  difference  between 
the  moisture  present  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Mr  to  retain  it  Thus  the  conditions  are  seen 
that  cause  frequent  changes  in  the  appearance 
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of  the  clouds ;  and  it  is  understood  how  clouds 
filled  with  moisture,  Like  those  gathered  by  the 
Etesian  winds  as  they  sweep  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  dispersed  in  thin  air  as  they  strike 
the  hot  rays  reflected  from  the  burning  sands 
of  Sahara ;  and  how  those  similarly  chai'ged 
with  moisture  by  the  sweeping  of  the  trade 
winds  across  the  Atlantic  shed  this  in  copious 
showers  as  they  strike  the  cold  summits  of  tho 
Cordilleras.  The  formation  of  a  cloud  by  cold 
and  its  dispersion  by  heat  are  beautifuiy  ex- 
hibited at  the  Table  mountain,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  As  the  wind  from  the  southern  ocean 
Bti^es  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  mountain  and  is 
diverted  upward  into  the  colder  re^ons  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  dense  white  cloud  is  evolved, 
which,  reaching  but  httle  above  the  mountain, 
spreads  over  its  summit  and  is  carried  down 
the  other  side.  It  marks  the  course  of  the 
wind,  "  plunging  down  with  the  violence  of  a 
cataract,"  as  described  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Her- 
schel,  "  elinpng  close  to  the  mural  precipices 
that  form  a  kind  of  background  to  Cape  Town, 
which  it  fills  with  dust  and  uproar."  But  as 
it  reaches  the  warmer  regions  below,  the  mois- 
ture soon  resumes  its  inviable  state,  and  the 
cloud  is  only  seen  covering  the  mountain  and 
han^ng  down  its  precipitous  sides,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  huge  white  cloth,  whence  its 
name  of  "table  doth,"  There  is  much  differ- 
ence in  the  height  of  clouds.  The  mean  height 
in  winter  may  bo  stated  as  from  4,000  to  4,600 
ft,,  and  in  summer  from  10,000  to  14,000  ft. ; 
but  they  often  have  greater  altitudes.  Gay- 
Lussac,  when  in  a  balloon  at  a  height  of  23,000 
ft.,  observed  cirrus  clouds  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  him.  In  Ethiopia  M.  d'Abadie 
saw  storm  clouds  at  a  height  of  only  700  ft. 
above  the  earth.  Dalton  asserts  that  in  small 
fleecy  patches  they  have  been  seen  at  full  five 
miles  above  the  surface,  sailing  evgn  over  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Andes,  Bat  in  cold 
regions  the  vapors  are  soon  checked  in  their 
ascent  by  condensation.  Wherever  arrested, 
if  the  weather  be  calm,  they  settle  down  by 
their  greater  relative  gravity,  undergoing  with 
chMkge  of  position  changes  of  form  and  ap- 
pearance, until  they  may  be  at  last  brought  to 
tiie  warmer  drs  below,  and  in  these  dissolving 
and  disappearing,  be  again  lifted  into  the  cold- 
er strata  to  reassume  the  form  of  a  cloud. 
Clouds  are  thus  no  permanent  collections  of 
the  same  particles  of  aqueous  vapor,  but  spaces 
in  the  firmament  in  which  successive  portions 
of  vnpor  in  the  atmosphere  are  continually  pre- 
sented in  visible  form,  to  disappear  and  be  re- 
placed by  other  portions.  To  account  for  the 
suspension  of  clouds  various  theories  have  been 
proposed.  De  Saussure  considered  the  particles 
of  vapor  to  he  minute  hoDow  vesicles  filled  with 
air,  tTora  ^Vw  to  Ww  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  he  has  been  supported  by  Halley,  Kratzen- 
stein,  and  Brevais.  One  reason  offered  in  favor 
of  the  vesicular  theory  is  the  fact  that  rainbows 
are  not  produced  when  the  sun  shines  on  clouds 
or  Bieam,  as  it  was  thought  tiiey  would  if  the 
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particles  were  globules  of  water ;  but  Sir  J. 
Herscbel  offers  tbe  explanation  tbat  the  globules 
m&j  be  as  mmnte  as  tbe  lengths  of  ligbt  undu- 
lations, and  would  not  tberefore,  by  refraction 
or  reflection,  form  the  solar  spectrum.  It  ap- 
pears, moreover,  tbat  as  long  ago  as  1847 
("  PhilosopMcfll  Transactions  "),  Dr.  A.  Waller 
disproved  the  existence  of  vcsicloe  by  project- 
ing steam  upon  the  surface  of  Canada  balsam 
and  examining  tlie  particles  with  a  miuroscope, 
when  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  hollow. 
Assuming  tliis  to  be  a  fact,  the  suspension  of 
clouds  in  the  air  is  not  difficult  of  explanation 
when  we  reflect  that,  as  Prof.  Stokes  has  de- 
monstrated, a  globule  of  water  ^-^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  falls  through  the  air  with  a  ve- 
locity of  only  '067  of  an  inch  per  second,  a 
motion  which  is  inappreciable  wben  compared 
to  the  upward  movement  which  the  air  gene- 
rally has  in  large  clouds. — The  Tarions  forms 
in  which  clouds  present  themselves  are  de- 
scribed aSer  the  nomenclature  introduced  by 
Mr.  Luke  Howard  in  the  "  Askesian  Lectures," 
1802  (published  in  vols,  xvi,  and  xvii.  of  the 
"Fhiloaophical  Magazine"),     He  recognizes 
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three  primary  modifications,  the  cimiulns,  strac 
tns,  and  cirrus ;  and  intermediate  between  these, 
into  which  they  blend,  three  other  forms,  the 
oumulo-stratns,  cirro-stratus,  and  cirro  cumu- 
lus ;  and  lastly,  the  nimbus,  resulting  from  the 
others  eonliisedly  intermixed. — The  cumulus  is 
the  summer  day  cloud.  About  sunrise  it  is 
seen  to  collect  by  the  gatliering  of  the  small 
specks  of  cloud,  which  are  the  scattered  night 
mists,  and  which,  accumulating,  present  the  ap 
pearance  of  distant  rounded  hills  covered  w  th 
enow.  In  calm  weather  it  is  obviously  formed 
from  the  columns  of  vapor  tliat  rise  irregularly 
from  the  surface,  invisible  below,  but  brought 
into  view  above,  as  the  particles  reach  the  itra 
tnm  of  the  atmosphere  already  at  its  dew  po  nt 
There  the  vapors,  arrested  iu  their  ascent,  form 
piles  of  clouds  of  hemispherical  shapes,  the 
apparently  flat  bases  of  which  mark  tbe  level 
where  hygrometric  saturation  commences  As 
with  the  increasing  warmth  of  tbe  day  more 
vapor  is  carried  upward,  these  piles  of  clouds 
increase  in  height  and  denwty.  They  obscure 
the  rays  of  tbe  sun,  by  which,  however,  they 
may  be  dispersed  before  the  decline  of  day,  or 


they  may  be  gathered  and  condensed  by  cool 
winds,  preparatory  to  returning  their  moisture 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain. — The  stratns 
is  the  cloud  of  night  and  of  winter,  though  not 
limited  to  these  periods  any  more  than  the 
cumulus  is  to  that  of  the  day.  As  the  day 
cloud  is  produced  by  the  ascendiug  vapors, 
that  of  the  night,  called  also  the  fall  cloud,  is, 
excepting  fogs  formed  by  exhalation,  the  result 
of  their  descent,  their  settling  down  in  hori- 
zontal layers  or  strata.    This  form  of  cloud  is 
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at  tm  s  suddenly  produced,  overspreading  tho 
1  ea  ens  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  temperature 
of  the  air  falling  by  radiation  or  by  diminished 
pheric  pressure.    It  falls  to  a  lower  level 
t    n  other  clouds,  creepmg  along  the  valleys 
ght  m  the  form  of  mistB  and  fog,  and  vnn- 
ng  with  the  return  of  day.    In  winter  it 
t  nues  as  an  overhanging  cloud  sometimes 
several  successive  days.     The  smoke  fogs 
are  one  form  of  the  stratus ;  at  night  settling 
d  n  n  to  a  lower  level,  as  if  each  smoky  parti- 
cle bv  radiation  of  heat  collected  dew,  and  sunk 
"   veight.— The  cirrus  is  a  olond 


of  feathery  form,  and  n  w  js  ot  d  verging 
fihres  It  extends  in  long  slender  filaments, 
and  a^m  in  parallel  stripes  from  one  extremity 
ot  the  heavens  to  the  other.  Its  appearance 
often  in  flexuous  £bi'es  has  caused  the  names 
of  curl  cloud  and  mare's  tail  to  be  applied  to 
it.  No  clouds  are  seen  so  elevated  as  the  cirri. 
From  summits  where  one  looks  down  upon  the 
piles  of  cumuli,  the  fleecy  cirri  are  seen  floating 
as  tStr  off  apparently  in  the  blue  ether  as  when 
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id  from  the  base  of  the  monntains.  Their 
great  elevation  and  feathery  form  surest  that 
the  vapor  exists  in  snowy  flakes,  and  tliis  is 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  occurrence  of 
those  phenomena  due  to  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, as  halos,  parhelia,  &c.,  most  nanaUy  in 
these  clouds  and  the  oirro-oumulns.  Traces 
of  halos,  such  as  arc  produced  by  the  refraction 
of  light  from  frozen  particles,  may  almost  al- 
ways be  discovered  in  them  by  carefnl  exami- 
nation with  the.  aid  of  a  blackened  mirror. 
The  long  fllamcntona  forma  of  cirms  are  evi- 
dently connected  with  the  action  of  currents 
in  the  air,  maintaining  miiform  temperature 
along  their  lines,  and  drawing  out  in  these 
shapes  the  residues  of  dissolving  clouds.  Va- 
riations in  these  currents  of  temperature  or 
direction  Impress  new  forms  upon  the  cirri. 
In  diverging  fibres,  which  is  the  true  cirrus 
form,  the  oloud  is  supposed  to  indicate  change- 
able weather,  in  summer  rain  and  wind,  in 
winter  frost  or  snow ;  if  the  fibres  have  for 
Bome  time  continued  to  point  in  one  direction, 
a  gale  of  wind  is  looked  for  from  that  quarter. 
— f  he  cirro-cumnlus  is  often  produced  by  tbe 
cirrus  descending  to  a  lower  level  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  its  parallel  bands  breaking  up 
into  the  shaoe  of  small  cumuli.  It  also  appears 
independently  of  the  previous  existence  of 
cirri.  It  floats  at  a  high  elevation,  being  often 
seen  in  the  Kght  of  the  moon  through  the  scud 
and  drift  of  the  lower  clouds,  looting  not  un- 
like a  flock  at  rest.  Its  spotted  appearance 
has  caused  it  to  be  commonly  known  as  the 
"mackerel  sky." — The  cirro-stratus  is  charac- 
terized by  its  arrangement  in  long  parallel  lines 
of  cloud  in  close  proximity,  straigiit  or  waving, 
and  lying  in  horizontal  strata.  It  is  also  seen 
in  a  long  and  narrow  horizontal  sheet,  taper- 
ing towai'd  its  extremities.  The  name  of  wane 
olond  has  been  given  to  it,  from  the  fibres  of 
the  cirrus  waning  or  subsiding  to  produce  it. 
Its  prevalence  indicates  wind,  rain,  or  snow. 
In  the  form  of  rows  of  little  olonds  curved  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  it  is  called  the  cjmoid  cirro- 
stratus,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sure  indication  of 
approaching  storms.  When  seen  as  a  thin  hazy 
veil  spreading  over  the  sky,  particularly  to- 
ward night,  and  obscuring  the  sun  and  moon, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  approach- 
ing rain  or  snow.  Vir^l,  in  the  Goorgics, 
notices  this  obscuration  of  the  sun  behind  a 
oloud  soon  after  its  rise,  ^  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  rain.  The  refractions  of  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  producing  halos  and 
mock  suns,  often  appear  in  this  cloud. — The 
cumuJo-stratus  is  formed  by  the  passing  of  the 
cumulus  into  the  nimbus,  or  rain  cloud,  though 
before  the  latter  is  perfected  the  elond  may  ha 
dispersed  by  evaporation,  or  turn  back  to  the 
cumulus.  Itis  also  called  the  twain  cloud,  from 
the  feet  that  two  or  more  cumuli  are  often  seen 
to  join  together  to  produce  it.  A  angle  one  is 
also  sometimes  observed  to  spread  out  laterally 
nt  top,  tiU  it  overhangs  the  base  in  irregularly 
shaped  protnberances.     Such  masses  gather  to- 
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gether,  presenting  a  most  imposing  spectacle, 
as  a  thunder  storm  is  approaching.  T)io  mar- 
ginal protuberances  are  then  seen,  often  shining 
with  a  strong  silvery  or  golden  light,  contrast- 
ing finely  with  the  darkness  and  density  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  cloud.  Upon  these  the 
cirrus  or  cirro-stratus  is  sometimes  formed  by 
currents  of  air,  causing  the  upper  portion  of 
the  elond  to  aaaume  the  curly  forms  of  this 
variety,  or  spreading  its  long  line  horizontally 
across  the  summit. — The  nimbus  is  that  stage 
of  cloud  from  which  the  rain  falls.  It  nsnally 
proceeds  from  the  cumnlo-stratus,  which  grows 
darker  and  denser,  till  its  blackness  and  threat- 
ening aspect  can  no  longer  be  mistsjien  as  a 
sure  sign  of  impending  rain.  The  blackness 
^ves  place  to  a  gray  obscurity,  an  evidence  of 
a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  aqueous  par- 
ticles, and  the  rain  falls  from  the  cloud,  which 
is  now  a  nimbus.  The  presence  of  its  aqueous 
drops  gives  it  the  distinction  among  clouds  of 
being  the  field  upm  which  are  displayed  the 
beautitui  colors  of  the  rainbow  The  nimbus 
having  discharged  its  moisture  tie  various 
forms  of  doud  are  agam  seen  in  their  e^eral 
places  m  the  sky    the  cirrus  m    omn  ot  its 


modifications  in  the  upper  regions,  while  the 
fragments  of  the  nimbus  are  converted  into 
thin  cnmuli,  which  are  bome  along  by  the 
light  winds  near  the  surface.  But  if  these 
gather  again  into  the  form  of  cumulo-sttalj, 
rain  is  likely  to  return. — The  nomenclature  of 
Howard  is  generally  adopted  by  meteorologists. 
Prof.  Loomis  objects  to  the  introduction  of  the 
nimbus  as  a  distinct  form,  considering  that  it 
does  not  difler  from  some  of  tbe  other  varieties, 
except  in  the  Ml  of  rain,  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  ^ve  it  a  peculiar  character ;  for  clouds  do 
not  always  undergo  a  decided  change  as  rain 
be^ns  to  fall.  He  remarks  upon  the  occur- 
rence, familiar  to  all  who  have  lived  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  great  lakes,  of  a  sheet  of  cloud 
continuing  during  a  large  part  of  the  winter 
season  to  overcast  the  sky,  from  which  snow  is 
frequently  emitted  for  days  in  aucceaaon,  with- 
out change  or  apparent  motion  in  the  cloud  it- 
self This  variety,  including  all  clouds  which 
cover  the  heavens  with  a  nearly  uniform  and 
unbroken  sheet,  he  places  in  the  division  stra- 
tus, thus  supplying  a  deficiency  in  the  European 
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,  it  least  initsftdaptBtiontoAmer- 
netooroJogy.  ("  Jonmal  of  Science,"  vol. 
sli.,  p.  825.) — Prof.  Andr6  Poey,  late  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Havana,  pnblished  a  me- 
moir in  the  report  of  the  6mitiiaoiiiaii  institu- 
tion for  1870,  in  which,  he  proposes  a  new 
classifieaiion,  which  inclndes  only  two  classes 
or  types  in  place  of  the  three  of  Howard,  re- 
jecUng  the  stratus  m  the  gr  und  that  it  is 
some  ether  form  viewed  m  perspective  or  is 
no  proper  cloud  tut  a  nuat  or  hoar  frost  The 
follow  infr  talles  tJnw  the  comparison  of  the 
two  classifications 


r  HOMENCIATUBB  0 


(  FsUlo  clraib  t  ™""" 
BectHid  tvpB                                      (  umultLS 

Iteri™ti.«8  1  Pamo-onnmlus  (Vapor 

DertvBtiyes  i  na  to  cnnmJoa  (  clonda 

Prof.  Poey's  principal  reasons  for  making  this 
classification  are  atated  by  himself  aa  follows : 
"When  certain  clouds  spread  ont  uniformly 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens  and  assume 
a  gray  or  ash  color,  under  which  state  rain 
may  occur  for  hours  or  whole  days,  what  name 
do  we  give  them!  They  are  not  Howard's 
nirabns,  as  we  conceive  them  and  as  they  are 
generally  described;  they  are  neither  stormy 
nor  electrical ;  they  yield  only  a  fine  and  con- 
tinuous rain.  tTnoer  this  stratum  we  see  con- 
stantly other  clonds  of  more  or  leas  estent,' 
but  always  isolated,  becoming  lost  in  it  and  in- 
creasing its  thickness.  But  jnst  before  this 
stratum  begins  to  break  up,  and  during  this 
operation,  we  see  these  same  formlessiVagments 
detach  themselves  and  fly  to  other  regions. 
This  inferior  stratum  is  not  alone ;  for  when 
its  disruption  is  completed  we  see  through  it 
another  stratum  of  clouds,  whiter  and  less 
dense,  whicli  breaks  up  in  its  turn,  and  ends 
liy  maappearing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  inferior  stratum.  Have  we  a  name  for 
this  variety  of  cloud,  so  common  in  time  of  rain 
from  the  interti'opical  repons  to  higher  lati- 
tudes, especially  in  winter  during  the  fall  of 
snow?  Does  Howard's  t«rm  nimbus  and  his 
description  of  it  answer  for  its  designation? 
Certainly  not.  We  apply  the  name  nimbns  to 
the  single  storm  cloud  as  well  as  to  this  in- 
ferior stratum,  or  to  the  united  strata,  and  this 
withont  electrical  manifestaHons.  To  this 
cloud  I  give  the  name  of  pallium.  When  the 
superior  stratum  is  formed  of  cirrus,  it  ec 
statutes  the  pallio-eirrus ;  and  when  the  infer! 
stratum  is  formed  of  cumulus,  it  constitutes  the 
pallio-cumulua.  Thefragmentsof  clouds  which 
difibr  entirely  from  the  cumulus  or  cumulo- 


us  are  the  fracto-cumulns."  Whether 
Prof.  Poey's  cJaasifleatioa  is  well  founded  time 
will  decide.  The  propriety  of  rejecting  the 
third  class  or  type  of  Howard,  the  sfratns,  is 
rather  questionable  in  the  lightof  the  opinions 
held  by  Prof.  Loomis,  some  of  which  have  been 
quoted,  and  also  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  uae  Fvof  Po&T  himself  makes  of  the 
word  stratum  m  the  esphnation  of  his  theorj 
The  name  fiacto  cumulus  appears  to  he  ap 
pli  atle  to  some  forma  of  cloud  not  otherwise 
clearly  denominated  such  as  we  often  see  at 
sunset  but  the  tlaemg  ol  the  gray  \apor 
cloud  which  Prof  PdCt  calls  pallium,  m  the 
third  division  stiatus  by  Prof  Loomis  would 
leem  to  supply  the  defleiencv  m  Howard  s 
classification  uith  as  near  an  approach  to 
accuracy  as  the  subject  is  perhaps  capable 
ol  admitting — An  intereitmg  featuie  m  the 
phenomena  of  clonds  is  their  gathermg  m  the 
equatorial  regiins  in  a  tast  belt  which  en 
circles  the  globe  and  contmue*  permanent  and 
ot  nearly  uniform  breadth  This  belt  covers 
the  regirn  of  eqnatonal  calms,  or  the  dol 
drums  '  and  nl-rites  with  this,  as  the  seasons 
change  trom  one  side  of  the  equator  to  the 
other  its  ringe  being  from  laf  5°  b  tolat  15° 
N  It  has  been  obser\ed  ot  various  widths 
ranging  from  60  to  several  hundred  miles. 
The  cloud  belt  is  produced  by  the  vapors  gath- 
ered up  and  brought  in  by  the  N.  E.  and  8.  E. 
trade  winds  from  each  side  of  the  equator,  and 
diverted  in  the  belt  of  calms,  where  they  meei^ 
into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
There,  continually  fed  by  new  supplies  trom 
below  of  heated  air  saturated  with  moisture, 
the  cloud  spreads  in  one  vast  body  over  seve- 
ral degrees  of  latitude,  paasmg  even  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  calms,  seeing  that  its  rains 
stretch  out  on  each  side  into  the  region  of  the 
trade  winds.  Borne  upward  into  the  cooler 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the  heated  airs  shed 
their  moisture,  which  falls  in  iVequent  torrents 
of  rain.  But  immense  volumes  of  vapor  upon 
the  upper  surfece  of  the  cloud,  exposed  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn, 
are  retained  in  an  invisible  state,  and  thus 
are  wafted  away  to  reappear  as  clouds,  and 
precipitate  their  waters  upon  distant  portions 
of  the  earth.  This  cloud  belt  seiwes  another 
important  purpose  in  protedJug  the  torrid  re- 
gion it  overshadows  from  the  scorching  beat 
of  the  sun;  which,  if  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, would  in  one  season  render  the  equa- 
torial belt  a  barren,  uninhabitable  waste.  It  is 
the  N.  and  S.  vibration  of  the  cloud  ring  that 
causes  the  fluctuations  of  the  rainy  seasons  on 
the  parallels  of  latitude  within  its  range.  When 
ithas  swung  ncarto  its  estreme  polar  limit,  the 
sky  about  the  equator  is  clear,  and  the  crust  of 
the  earth  then  begins  to  grow  hot.  "  The  dry 
season  continues,  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  finally 
the  earth  becomes  parched  and  dry ;  the  heat 
accumulates  faster  than  the  m  can  carry  it 
away;  the  plants  begin  to  wither  and  tlie  ani- 
mals to  perish.     Then  comes  the  mitigating 
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elond  rii^.  The  turning  rays  of  the 
intercepted  hy  it.  Tlie  place  for  the  abi 
and  reflection,  and  the  deliFCiy  to  the  ateuos- 
phere  of  the  aolar  heat,  ia  changed ;  it  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  olonds."  Clouds  are 
thus  not  merely  the  gatherers  and  distributors 
of  rain  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  but  they  are  a 
curtain  spread  before  the  sun  to  intercept  ita 
jierce  heat,  and  cheek  at  night  the  too  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  soil  heated  during  the 
day  by  its  rays.  'Where  they  are  not  formed, 
and  the  aurfaoe  ia  esposed  to  the  sun,  there  we 
infer  that  water  cannot  be  present,  and  the 
ground  must  be  a  parched  desert.  Such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  condition  of  the  aide  of  the 
moon  presented  to  the  earth,  no  clouds  ever 
being  seen  to  obscure  its  disk.  It  has  been 
ahown  by  Tyndall  that  invisible  vapor  also  haa 
the  power  of  absorbing  radiant  heal,  and  thus, 
by  intercepting  the  iieree  rays  of  the  sun  du- 
ring the  day,  or  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
earth  at  night,  of  preventing,  in  atmoapheres 
supplied  with  moisture,  those  great  changes 
in  temperatui-e  which  take  place  in  arid  trop- 
ical regions.  (See  "  Contnbutions  to  Moleo- 
nlar  Physics  in  the  Domain  of  Radiant  Heat," 
New  York,  1878.)— Little  is  known  of  the 
causes  that  produce  the  brilliant  and  varied 
colors  often  assumed  by  the  sky,  particularly 
at  sunset.  They  are  unquestionably,  however, 
connected  with  the  aqneons  vapor  contained 
in  the  atmosphere;  and  the  reddish  hue,  the 
most  common  of  all,  is  probably  owing  to  the 
greater  facility  with  which  these  rays  are 
transmitted  through  the  watery  vesicles.  Re- 
flected from  the  snrface  of  distant  hilla,  tliey 
eren  give  to  these  a  delicate  roaeate  hue. — The 
electricity  of  the  clouds  is  a  sutject  for  more 
espedal  reference  in  the  articlea  EiiCTWoirr 
and  LiBHTinNO.  Aqueous  vapor  being  a  better 
conductor  of  electricity  than  the  dry  air,  the 
heavy  cloude  gather  this  force  from  the  atmos- 
phere around,  eome  strata  being  positively  and 
some  negatively  electrified.  When  separated 
by  comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  these  elonds, 
or  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  are  in  the  condition 
of  a  Leyden  jar,  ready  to  be  discharged  with 
sudden  report  when  the  noa-oondnctor  which 
separates  them  is  broken  through.  As  the 
clouds  thicken  and  the  watery  particles  more 
nearly  approach  each  other,  the  electricity 
contained  in  the  whole  cloud  gathers  upon 
its  surface,  and  at  last  acquiring  sufficient  ten- 
sion to  break  through  the  non -conducting  me- 
dium, the  electrictd  equilibrium  is  establiah- 
ed  with  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  roar  of 
thunder.  The  electrical  condition  of  the  elonds 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  cause  of  their  being 
often  gathered  around  tlie  summits  and  rides 
of  mountains,  as  if  they  were  attracted  to  these, 
as  light  floating  aubstances  when  electrified 
ruah  toward  bodies  in  their  vicinity.  But  the 
phenomena  explained  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article  show  that  the  low  temperature  prevail- 
ing in  these  localities  ia  sufficient  to  account 
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for  the  continual  formation  of  a  cloud,  causing 
it  to  appear  permanent,  when  it  is  bnt  a  procesa 
of  condensation  of  new  vapors  brought  on  by 
the  winds  replacing  those  which  are  swept 
away  and  rendered  invisible,  as  they  dissolve 
in  the  warmer  wi's  at  a  distance. 

CLOEGH,  Irthir  High,  an  English  anthor,  born 
in  Liverpool,  Jan.  1,  1810,  died  in  Florence, 
Italy,  Nov.  13,  1861.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby  school,  and  at  Balliol  and  Oriel  col- 
leges, Oxford.  In  1842  he  gtdned  o  fellowship 
at  Oriel,  which  he  resigned  in  1848,  because 
his  theological  opinions  did  not  accord  with 
those  of  the  established  church.  In  1848-'B 
he  travelled  on  the  continent.  He  was  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  intimate  with  the  leading 
Italian  liberals,  during  the  siege  of  that  dty  by 
the  French.  Upon  his  return  to  England  he 
wasmade.principal  of  University  hall,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  Ei^lish  language  and  literature  in 
University  college,  London,  In  1852  he  re- 
signed this  appointment,  came  to  America, 
settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  engaged  in 
teaching  and  literary  pursuits.  The  nest  year 
he  returned  to  Englwid  to  accept  a  position 
under  the  committee  on  education.  After  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  war  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  a  commission  to  examine  the  mili- 
tary systems  of  the  continent.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  travelling  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  Hia  chief  work,  a  poem  in  hes- 
araeters  entitled  "The  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 
Vnolich,"  was  published  in  1848.  In  1858  the 
"Amoura  de  Voyage,"  a  story  in  veree,  ap- 
peared in  the  "Atlontic  Monthly."  He  revised 
Dryden's  translation  of  "  llutarch's  Lives " 
(Bostom  1859),  and  just  before  his  death  wrote 
"  Mari  Mflgno,"  a  series  of  tales.  A  collection 
of  his  poems,  with  a  memoir  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  appeared  in  Btston  in  1862. 

CLOTMt  (M/olium),  a  genus  of  planta  be- 
longii^  to  the  natural  order  legaminoace,  com- 
prising 59  species,  and  generically  distinguished 
as  tufted  or  diffuse  herbs,  with  flowers  in  heads 
or  spikes,  leaves  mostly  palmately  trifoliate,  a 
perristent  6-cleft  calyx,  the  standard  of  the  co- 
rolla longer  than  the  wings,  small  1-6-seeded 
poda,  and  stipules  joined  with  the  petioles. 
From  the  three  leaflets  which  constitute  ita 
leaf  it  takes  the  name  Tplfvp^v  m  Greek,  trl- 
foUum,  in  Latin,  and  trefoil  in  English.— There 
are  several  of  the  many  varieties  of  clover  of 
great  value  to  agriculturists.  Red  clover  (T. 
pratense)  is  a  biennial  plant  having  perennial 
qualities  under  special  modes  of  cultivation, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  argillaceous  soUb. 
Small  clover,  or  the  rowen  crop,  is  excellent 
for  young  stock;  but  animals  should  not  bo 
permitted  to  feed  on  clover  lands  in  early 
spring  or  late  in  the  autumn ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  crop  is  likely  to  be  winter-killed  for  want 
of  a  muloh-like  protection,  and  in  the  former 
is  not  able  to  regain  full  vigor  daring  the  after 
part  of  tlie  aeason,  and  this  is  especially  true  if 
sheep  are  the  pasturing  stock.  Land  may  be 
seeded  down  to  clover  with  any  of  the  cereal 
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crops,  sncli  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  in 
special  oases  with  buckwheat.  It  is  very  do- 
tdrable  that  the  seed  should  be  sown  sufficiently 
early  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  spring 
rains.  The  dung  of  cattle  fed  on  clover  hay 
is  often  sufficient  to  seed  land,  if  distributed 
evenly  through  the  soil,  the  seed  generally 
passing  through  the  aniroal  organism  without 
having  its  germinatmg  q^ualities  imptured.  The 
proportion  of  seed  to  be  sown  with  timothy  or 
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other  grass  seeds  must  necesaariiy  vary  with 
the  results  desired.  In  order  to  secure  even 
distribution,  it  should  be  sown  in  calm  weather. 
Standing  on  one  ridge  while  sowing  on  another, 
as  is  sometimes  dona,  on  a  windy  day,  is  un- 
fiivorable  to  good  work.  In  dry  weatiier,  and 
on  clayey  soil,  it  is  well  to  bush-Larrow  in 
order  to  insure  full  covering,  and  occasional 
rolling  is  very  desirable.  Every  farmer  should 
have  plenty  of  clover  for  soiling  in  early  spring 
for  his  working  animals.  After  eaeh  cutting 
during  the  season,  top-dress  heayily  with  ma- 
nnres.  Land  becomes  "clover  sick  "only  in 
the  absence  of  a  proper  snocession  of  crops,  and 
the  elements  of  fertility  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  plant.  Many  farmers  have  great 
faith  in  the  power  of  clover,  when  ploughed  in, 
to  restore  fertility  to  exhausted  soils.  It  does 
BO  only  by  taking  carbon  from  tiie  atmosphc  " 
and  causing  elements  in  the  soil  to  assume 
ganic  forme,  thus  rendering  them  more  available 
as  food  for  other  crops,  and  Is  therefore  very 
necessary  in  a  rational  system  of  husbandry ; 
but  if  a  soil  be  almost  robbed  of  its  fertility  by 
escesaive  cropping,  its  equilibrium  must  be  i 
stored  by  adding  deficient  elements.  loioA 
often  too  poor  for  the  seed  "  to  take."  In  this 
case  it  should  be  summer-fallowed,  manured, 
sowed  to  winter  grain,  and  to  clover  in  the 
Bpring,  Prof.  Way  found  in  IQO  parts  of  the 
mb  (rf  clover,  grown  on  a  sUicious  sand,  phos- 
phoric acid  &'83,  lime  35-02,  potash  I8'44,  soda 
2-79,  sulphuric  acid  a-91.     As  indicated  by 


analytic  research,  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  phosphates,  wood  ashes, 
and  muck  treated  with  the  salt  and  lime  mix- 
excellent  top-dressings  for  clover. 
The  use  of  plaster,  sometimes  called  gypsum, 
is  often  of  great  value  for  top-dressing,  even  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  plaster  beds.  The 
practice  of  ploughing  in  a  clover  crop  prepara- 
tory to  the  growing  of  wheat  is  of  mucli  im- 
portance. There  is  a  great  similarity  between 
the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  wheat  and 
clover,  especially  if  the  latter  be  grown  on  soil 
replete  with  the  necessary  constituents.  Ana- 
lytical research  has  shovni  that  the  composition 
of  clover  or  any  other  plant  varies  with  the 
chemical  condition  of  a  soil.  Olover  crops 
should  therefore  be  raised  on  soils  containing 
sufficient  pabulum,  and  in  an  available  condition 
for  their  support.  The  growing  of  clover  is 
equal  to  deep  ploughing,  because  its  long  roots 
travel  deeply  in  search  of  food  for  the  stems 
and  leaves,  which  if  ploughed  into  the  land  will 
undergo  decomposition,  and  leave  near  the  sur- 
face elements  taken  from  the  aubaoil.  Itsleaves 
take  carbonic  acid  largely  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  ploughing  in  of  the  crop  augments  the 
carbon  of  a  soil  very  materially,  which  changes 
its  color,  and  gives  it  greater  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb solar  heat  and  to  retain  manures  and  am- 
monia, whether  resulting  from  their  decompo- 
sition or  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  in  all  cases  clover  is 
the  most  economical  mode  of  furnishing  car- 
bon. If  time  be  worth  much,  it  is  not,  be- 
cause an  immediate  application  in  most  cases 
may  be  made  of  muck  ti'cated  with  the  salt 
and  lime  mixture,  black  mould  from  the  woods, 
peat,  river  deposits,  Ac— Clover  fields  are 
sometimes  infested  by  vegetable  parasites  of 
well  developed  structure,  producing  seed.  The 
small  broom  (oroba^che  minor)  is  one  of  these. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  brownish  color.  Mi- 
croscopic esaminations  show  that  when  it  in- 
fests clover  there  is  an  organic  connection  be- 


scnief.  The  dodder  (cmcuta)  is  another 
of  these  depredators,  belonpi^  to  the  family 
of  the  aonvohulaeeeef  having  small  flowers  re- 
sembling those  of  (he  convolvulus.  It  bears 
perfect  seed,  which  is  shed  upon  the  soil,  and 
there  germinates,  pervading  the  ground  by  a 
wire-like  process,  doomed  to  a  lingering  death 
unless  it  finds  a  clover  plant.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  its  growth  it  gets  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  but  afterward  from  the 
.juices  of  the  plant  vjhich  it  infests.  The  dod- 
der will  find  the  object  of  its  destruction  if 
vrithin  reach,  and  its  papiilie  or  peg-lite  pro- 
cesses, although  delicate  in  structure,  will  sink 
into  the  stalk  and  feed  upon  the  juices  of  the 
clover  plant. — The  crimson  clover  (T.  inear- 
natum)  is  now  raised  for  soiling  and  hay,  and 
is  a  beautiful  Italian  plant,  sometimes  culti- 
vated as  a  border  flower.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  its  cultivation  at  present  in  Scotland. 
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Fulton's  experiments 

ver  attracted  special  attention  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Highland  agricultural  sooiety.  A 
large  crop  was  rwsed  from  seed  sown  by  Mr. 
Folton  on  land  from  which  a  crop  of  early 
potatoes  had  just  been  taken.  Three  months 
after  it  was  sown,  on  Oct.  IT,  the  yield  was  2i 
tons  per  imperial  acre.  He  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowii^  conclnsions:  It  is  highly  valuable  as  a 
secondary  crop  after  early  potatoes ;  it  is  an 
excellent  intermediate  crop  to  precede  turnips ; 
it  will  withstand  severe  weather  if  well  estab- 
lished before  frost;  it  produces  an  excellent 
crop  of  forage,  much  relished  by  live  stock. 
If  the  land  is  not  very  clean,  it  will  not  answer 
so  well  as  vetches,  but  it  is  of  easy  cultivation. 
Maturing  10  or  12  weeks  after  sowing,  it  may 
be  produced  very  early  in  the  season  ff  wanted 
for  stock. — White  clover  (T.  repens)  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  on  all  pasture  lands,  of  great  value 
in  sheep  husbandry,  adapted  to  almost  every 
kind  of  soil,  and    its   network  of  roots  ia 
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all  through  the  soil.^The  following  analyses 
of  red  and  white  clovers  are  by  Prof.  Way  of 
the  royal  agricultural  sooiety  of  England: 


AtbiunluoiiB  or  fleBh-fDrming  prlDcipleB.    i 

FMUmatu™ 

Hcat-prDdueliig  prindplss— etan^  gum, 

V/o^'mirs.\"" '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.".'.    I 
Uinei^  mstter  or  a^li 1 


or  Qesh-torm\ng  principles. 
ns  principle — Et&rch,   6u. 


0  researehos  of  Prof.  Way  are  most  valu- 
able contributjons  to  the  science  and  art  of 
agriculture.  Boussingault  found  the  nutritive 
equivalent  of  red  clover  hay,  taking  English 
hay  as  the  standard,  to  be  as  79  is  to  100 ;  the 
difference  of  result  obtained  by  Fresenius  in 

ce  experiment  need  only  be  looked  at. 
Thaer,  a  most  careful  experimenter,  found  its 
practical  value  in  feeding  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  English  hay  as  90  to  100.  He 
found  the  nutritive  equivalent  of  red  clover  in 
the  green,  state  to  be  as  311  to  100,  and  its  prac- 
tical value  in  feeding  to  be  450  to  100.— If  clo- 
ver for  hay  is  left  tUl  very  ripe  without  cut- 
ting, the  starch  and  sugar  of  the  plant  vriU 
change  to  woody  fibre,  thus  causing  brittleness 
if  much  exposed,  and  rendering  the  hay  almost 
valueless.  The  nectaries  of  clover  heads,  when 
fully  developed,  are  rich  in  a  honey-like  liquid, 
hunted  for  by  bees,  and  if  the  crop  is  mown 
before  the  seed  ripens  this  saccharine  property 
will  be  preserved.  In  growing  seed,  it  is  com- 
mon to  pasture  the  first  year's  growIJi,  or  cut  a 
crop  of  hay,  and  leave  the  second  growth  for 
seed ;  but  if  the  cutting  is  not  done  early,  the 
frost  may  check  its  growth,  thus  preventing 
its  maturity.  After  threshing,  it  is  run  through 
a  hulling  machine,  and  then  a  fanning  mill. 
Clover  is  much  more  succulent  than  any  of  the 
grasses  usually  raised  for  hay,  requiring  more 
time  to  part  with  its  moisture,  and  should  be 
cut  only  when  free  from  dew.  If  dried  by  a 
hot  sun,  it  heata  in  the  sward,  wilts,  becomes 
dark-colored,  and  loses  flavor  and  aroma.  It 
should  be  saved  in  the  cock,  and  only  so  much 
mown  at  one  lime  as  can  easily  be  brought 
under  cover  if  rain  threatens.  Make  no  hand 
or  rake  rolls;  use  forks;  any  unnecessary 
compresaon  breaks  the  striicture  of  the  plant, 
and  makes  the  sap  esude.  The  usual  applica- 
tion of  salt  at  the  time  of  putting  it  in  the  mow 
is  beneficial.  In  special  cases  tho  mixing  of 
clover  hay  with  straw  or  other  fodder  of  the 
previous  season  is  desirable,  eapeoiaUy  if  it  be 
not  thoroughly  dried.  Green  clover  hay  im- 
parts flavor,  aroma,  and  freshness  to  old  fodder, 
thus  causing  animals  to  relish  the  mixture. 

CLOVliS,  a  celebrated  spice  of  the  Moluooa 
islands,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  small 
nails,  and  designated  in  all  countries  wherever 
known  and  used  by  a  term  having  this  significa- 
tion (Fort,  cravos,  Span,  clatos,  from  Lat.  elaaua, 
a  nail).  The  clove  of  commerce  is  the  prodnct 
of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  of  the  myrtle 
family,  the  eaTyopkilhis  aroToatieus  of  Lin- 
n^us,  and  is  described  by  Eumpf,  in  his  SarPus 
Aniboynensia,  as  "  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
elegant,  and  the  most  precious  of  all  known 
trees."  In  its  native  soil,  which  is  confined  to 
the  islets  Ternate,  Tidor,  Mortir,  Makian,  and 
Batshian,  on  the  west  of  GUolo,  the  true  and 
original  Moluccas,  this  tree  grows  to  a  height 
of  40  ft.,  begins  to  boar  the  spice  blooms  in  its 
seventh  year,  and  attains  to  an  age  varying  be- 
tween 100  and  200  years.  The  trunk  is  per- 
fectly straight,  the  bark  smooth  and  of  a  light 
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olive  color;  about  half  the  height  tie  branches 
spring  out  horizontally  and  thickly,  diminish- 
ibg  in  length  as  they  ascend,  bo  that  the  com- 

Eact  mass  of  foliage,  composed  of  slender 
iTirel-shaped  leaves,  forms  a  perfect  cone,  sup- 
ported by  a  dean  straight  stem.  The  spice  is 
not  the  fruit,  as  is  very  commonlj  sapposed, 
bot  the  blossom,  wliich  is  gathered  before  it  is 
quite  unfolded,  when  it  resembles  a  closed-np 
convolvulus  bloom.  About  a  dozen  of  these 
blooms  form  a  terminal  dnster  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  each  twig  and  branch  of  the  tree.  The 
stem  of  the  spice  is  the  calys,  and  the  head 
the  nnblown  corolla  of  these  aromatic  flower 
buds.  The  best  season  for  eollection  in  the 
Molnccaa  ia  in  December;  they  are  gathered 
quickly  and  carefully,  and  speedily  dried  in  the 
shade  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
bale  the  strength  of  their  aroma. — When  the 
Portugnoao  and  Spaniards  first  visited  the  Mo- 
Ineeas,  and  when  Magalhaena's  ship,  the  Victo- 
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ria,  took  on  board  at  Tidor,  in  1521,  thp  fir'.t 
cargo  of  spices  that  was  brought  to  Europe 
the  Molocca  islands  were  cultivated  hy  a  nn 
merous,  enterprising,  and  industrious  popuh 
tion,  for  the  almost  esclusive  production  of 
tJieir  great  staple.  Malacca  was  tio  chiel  em 
porium  of  the  trade  in  cloves,  from  whence 
they  were  carried  hy  various  transits  to  e\  ery 
part  of  the  then  civilized  world.  The  Portn 
guese  held  the  spice  islands  for  93  years,  re 
stricting  the  culture,  and  preventing  the  free 
exportation  of  the  article.  When  the  Duti,h 
drove  the  Portngaese  from  the  Moluccas  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  thej  estflhlished 
the  cJove  culture  in  Amboyna,  where  it  had 
been  partially  introduced  by  the  natives  prior  to 
the  Portuguese  conquest.  Then  commenced 
the  process  of  extirpation  of  every  clove  tree 
that  grew  upon  the  islands  which  were  their 
natural  home.  Every  year  an  expedition  was 
aenttoTemate,  Tidor,  Mortir,  Makian,  and  Bat- 
ahian,  to  cut  down  every  dove  bush  which 
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migratory  birds  might  chance  to  plant  in  the 
native  soil ;  and  every  native  was  punlfihed 
with  death  who  was  known  to  plant  a  clove 
tree  or  sell  one  pound  of  its  spice  blossoms. 
When  tlie  forests  were  destroyed,  the  fertile 
volcanic  soil  was  washed  away  by  tropic  rains 
and  burned  up  byatropio  sun;  the  land  became 
barren,  and  the  people,  who  had  lost  their  trade 
and  their  subsistence,  perished  of  starvation  at 
home,  or  as  slaves  in  the  plantations  of  Am- 
boyna, Not  only  were  the  clove  trees  of  the 
other  Molucca  islands  destroyed,  but  also  a 
large  portion  of  the  product  of  Amboyna  was 
annually  homed,  in  order  to  cnbonce  the  value 
of  what  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  monop- 
olists. These  annua!  burnings  were  continued 
till  1834.  The  dove  tree  in  Amboyna  falls 
far  short  in  duration  and  prodnctiveness  when 
compared  with  the  tree  in  its  native  region.  In 
Amboyna  it  does  not  begin  to  bear  spice  till  its 
IBth  year,  and  its  duration  is  not  more  than  70 
years.  It  is  raised  still  less  advantageously  at 
other  pointa  where  its  culture  has  been  intro- 
duced, at  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  in  the  Straits 
settlements,  at  Zanzibar,  and  in  the  French 
islands  of  Reunion  (formerly  Bourbon)  nnd 
Cayenne.  The  three  varieties  mentioned  in 
commerce  are  those  of  Amboyna,  Bourbon,  and 
Cayenne.  The  dove  thus  far  has  defied  all 
efforts,  skill,  and  care  to  rear  it  in  the  same 
perfection  to  which  it  attains  in  its  native  soil. 
It  requires  tropic  heat,  a  mountain  declivity, 
with  loose,  dry,  volcanic  soil,  and  a  fHquent 
overshadowing  of  vapory  clouds ;  all  of  which 
circumstances  are  omy  found  combined  in  the 
Moluccas. — Cloves  are  sometimes  used  in  sub- 
stance as  a  stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs, 
bnt  the  oil  is  usually  employed,  chiefly  as  a 
(oirigent  to  medicines.  It  maybe  used,  in  the 
same  way  as  creosote  or  carbolic  add,  to  re- 
lieve thi  pain  of  a  carious  tooth.  Oil  of  cloves 
1^  uaetnl  in  microscopy  for  rendering  trans- 
parent thin  sections  of  tiasues  which  have 
been  soaked  in  alcohol.  Nitricadd  gives  with 
oil  of  cloves  a  deep  red  color,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  t!ic  action  of  the  aame  reagent 
on  morphia.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  but 
not  in  tlie  former,  the  red  ia  followed  by  a 
leHow  A  tablespoonful  of  the  infusion  of 
cloves  eiven  every  hour  or  two,  will  sometimes 
leiieve  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy;  but  it 
should  not  be  administered  if  any  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  is  present.  The  pungent  sen- 
sation m  the  mouth  produced  by  chewing 
cloves  la  strong  enough  to  obliterate  momeu- 
tardy  the  taste.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of 
this  a/'tion  in  the  administration  ctf  disagreeable 
medicine.  For  instance,  the  taste  of  cod  liver 
oil  will  not  be  reoognized  if  swallowed  directly 
after  chewing  cloves. 

CLOns,  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  mon- 
archy, bom  atToumai  about  465,  died  in  Paris 
in  611.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Childeric 
(481),  Clovis,  then  about  15  years  old,  was  pro- 
claimed king  hy  the  Salian  tribe,  then  estab~ 
lisbed  around   Toumai.     Their   territory  was 
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Bmall,  and  the  Salian  warriors  were  few  in 
number;  nevertheleas  within  30  years  Gloria 
had  secured  for  himself  a  powerful  empire. 
On  his  accession  Rome  had  been  for  five  years 
in  the  hands  of  Oiioacer,  who  had  overtnmed 
the  imperial  throne ;  but  the  central  part  of 
Gaul  was  still  governed  by  a  Roman  officer, 
named  Syagriiis,  who  was  conquered  by  Qlovia 
in  the  vicinity  of  Soissons  (486),  and  fled  to 
the  Visigothio  conrt  at  Toulouse;  but  upon 
tlie  menaces  of  Clovis  he  was  given  up,  and 
afterward  put  to  death.  The  whole  Belgic 
country,  the  cities  of  Soissons,  Eheims,  Troyes, 
Beanvais,  and  Amiens,  submitted  to  the  victor, 
who  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  from  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Loire.  He  thus  became  ooe  of 
the  most  powerful  princes  in  Gaul,  and  was 
courted  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  that  country, 
who  saw  in  him  the  future  supporter  of  their 
faith,  and  succeeded  in  giving  him  aa  a  wife 
Clotilda,  the  only  Catholic  princess  in  Gaui.  At 
first  she  found  him  reluctant  to  renounce  the 
worship  of  Lis  national  god,  and  it  is  narrated 
that  a  miracle  was  required  to  overcome  hia 
resistance  to  Christianity.  The  Alemanni  had 
crossed  the  Khine,  and,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Franks,  intended  to  settle  in  the  rich 
plains  of  GauL  Clovis  hastened  to  repel  them, 
and  in  a  battle  near  Tolbiac  (406)  they  were  al- 
ready raising  the  shout  of  victory,  when  Clovis 
in  despair  thought  of  the  God  of  his  wife,  and 
throwing  himself  on  hia  knees,  exclaimed: 
"God  of  Clotilda,  give  me  assistance  in  this 
hour  of  neoesaty,  and  I  confess  thy  name." 
The  course  of  victory  was  immediately  turned ; 
the  Alemanni  fled,  while  the  flower  of  their 
forces  and  their  king  were  killed.  Within  the 
same  year  Clovis,  true  to  his  vow,  was  baptized 
at  Eheims  by  Bishop  Eemy,  and  with  him  3,000 
of  his  companions.  In  a  short  time  this  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation.  Henceforth  Clovis  became  popular 
among  the  Catholics  in  Oanl,  all  the  bishops 
of  that  communion,  impelled  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Arians,  representing  him  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  f^thftil.  Yielding  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  wife  (see  Clotilda),  Clovis  in- 
vaded Burgirady,  conquered  Gnndebald  near 
Langres,  and  took  several  important  cities,  but 
tinallj  contented  himself  wiUi  laying  a  tribute 
on  the  Bnrgimdian  kingdom.  In  607,  haring 
summoned  his  warriors  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  he  thus  addressed  them:  "I  am  dis- 
pleased with  those  Arianspossessing  that  beau- 
tiful country  of  Aqnitania ;  lot  ns  go  there  and 
take  it  at  once,  (or  the  land  is  very  good." 
He  then  crossed  the  Loire  and  fell  upon  the 
Gothic  army  near  Poitiers.  The  Visigotbs  were 
routed,  their  king  Alaiio  was  slain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Aquitania  submitted  to  Clo- 
vis. Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
however,  succeeded  in  retaining  Septimania. 
Cloris  was  then  the  sovereign  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  lower  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Vosges  and  the  Ofivemies, 
with  the  exception  of  several  small  districts 
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the  north  still  belonging  to  rrantish  princes 
of  his  own  family,  some  of  whom  had  as- 
sisted him  in  his  wars.  But  by  the  most 
treacherous  and  cruel  means  he  got  rid  of  these 
petty  rivals,  and  became  the  only  monarch  of 
his  race.  He  died  soon  afterward,  and  was 
buried  in  the  basilica  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
which  had  been  built  by  him  and  Clotilda.  He 
left  four  sons,  among  whom  he  had  divided  his 
dominions.  Theodoric,  the  eldest,  born  to  him 
by  a  first  wife  or  mistress,  probably  of  German 
descent,  obtained  the  eastern  country  bounded 
by  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  with  the  western 
part  of  Germany  and  some  provinces  in  Aqui- 
tania ;  Childebert,  Olodomir,  and  Clotdre,  eons 
of  Clotilda,  were  kings  at  Paris,  Orleans,  and 
Soissons,  the  last  finally  nniting  under  his 
power  the  dominions  of  Lis  brothers. — Two 
other  lleroringian  prinoes  of  the  same  name, 
Clovis  IT.  and  Clovis  IH,,  lived  in  the  Ith 
century;  but  they  were  mere  tools  iiitlie  hands 
of  powerful  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  belong 
to  that  succession  of  Frankisb  kings  known  as 
the  roi&fainianU. 

CLOWES,  Jslui,  an  English  clei^yman,  bora  at 
Manchester,  Oct.  31,  1748,  died  at  Leaming- 
ton, May  29, 1831.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  was  made  rec- 
tor of  St.  John's  ehnrch,  Manchester.  Having 
become  in  17T3  one  of  the  first  English  dis- 
ciples of  Swedenborg,  he  was  thenceforward 
earnest  in  promoting  his  doctrines,  although 
be  retained  Lis  rectorship  for  nearly  60  years. 
He  translated  Swedenborg'a  Arcana  CcBkiUa 
and  other  works,  and  published  "  Restoration 
of  Pure  Religion,"  two  volumes  of  sermons,  &c. 

CMWES,  VHIlMi,  an  English  printer,  bom  at 
Chichester,  Jan,  1,  1779,  died  Jan.  26,  1847. 
His  father  was  a  schoolmaster,  who  died  leav- 
ing his  family  in  straitened  cii'cum  stances. 
The  son,  after  receiving  a  fair  education,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  his  native  town. 
In  1802  he  went  to  London,  worked  for  a  year 
as  a  compositor,  and  then  commenced  business 
on  hia  own  account  in  a  small  way.  Having 
married  the  cousin  of  a  stationer  who  had 
muoh  government  business,  he  soon  obtained 
considerable  official  work,  and  in  a  few  years 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  printing 
establishment.  In  1823  he  commenced  the 
nse  of  steam  presses,  and  the  process,  being  a 
new  one,  excited  much  attention.  In  a  few 
years  his  establishment  grew  into  the  largest 
printing  office  then  existing,  comprising  24 
steam  presses  and  28  hand  presses,  and  em- 
ploying 600  persons.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  "Penny  Magazine,"  and  subsequently 
of  the  "  Penny  Cyolopffidia,"  he  undertook  the 
printii^  and  publication  of  them,  which  he 
executed  for  14  years  with  unvarying  prompt- 
ness, meanwhile  extending  his  operations  as 
a  printer  in  other  directions.  He  was  among 
the  first  printers  to  have  fonts  of  type  so  large 
that  an  entire  work  could  be  set  up  without 
distributing  the  type,  so  that  in  case  of  need 
he  could  execute  1,000  pages  a  week,  or  keep 
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a  whole  volnrae  standing  to  await  the  author's 
final  ToviBal,  thus  often  having  tons  of  type 
standing  out  of  use.  The  establiahment  which 
he  founded  is  still  among  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land, printing  much  for  th«  great  publishers. 

CLOTHE,  a  market  town  of  IreWd,  in  the 
county  and  15  m.  S.  £.  of  Cork ;  pop.  m  1871, 
1,484.  The  cathedral,  hnilt  in  the  13th  century, 
contains  monaroents  of  BishupB  Wsrburton 
and  Woodward,  and  near  it  is  a  remarkable 
round  tower,  more  than  90  ft,  high.  The  bish- 
opric is  saii  to  have  been  founded  in  the  7th 
centnry  by  St.  Oolman,  and  the  abbey  in  707. 
In  the  16th  century  the  see  was  united  with 
that  of  Cork,  but  it  became  independent  again 
in  1678.  Among  the  celebrated  bishops  of 
Oloyne  were  Berkeley  and  the  astronomer 
Brinkley,  who  died  in  1885,  when  the  see  was 
reunited  with  that  of  Cork.  There  are  valu- 
able quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

CLUB,  a  word  of  Sason  derivation,  signify- 
ing a  society  of  persons  nnited  for  political, 
social,  sciontific,  artistic,  or  literary  ends,  or 
for  purposes  of  recreation.  Clubs  differ  from 
mere  associations  in  having  some  social  bond, 
snch  as  a  place  of  meeting  where  the  members 
associate  in  friendly  personal  intercourse.  The 
modem  English  club  differs  considerably  from 
those  of  two  centuries  since,  which  last  better 
answered  Jolinson's  definition  of  "  an  assembly 
of  good  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  condi- 
tions." Snch  was  Ben  Jonson's  club  at  the 
"Devil  Tavern."  Political  clubs  came  into 
existence  at  a  later  period.  The  King's  Head 
club  was  a  famous  political  association  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Clubs  became  numer- 
ous in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  Brothers'  club,  of  which  Boliug- 
broke,  Hariey,  and  Swift  were  members;  the 
Hanoverian  club ;  the  Beefsteai  club,  presided 
over  by  Peg  Wofflngton,  the  actress;  and  the 
Eit-cat  clnb,  flourished  in  this  era.  In  17S5 
was  established  the  second  Beefsteak  clnb, 
which  has  embraced  among  its  members  the 
most  eminent  public  men.  The  Literary  clnb, 
established  in  1794,  by  Johnson,  Boaweil,  lloy- 
nolds,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  others,  is  still 
flourishing.  The  club  of  the  Eriends  of  the 
People  WHS  established  in  London  in  1703,  for 
political  purposes,  by  Lord  Grey.  From  Eng- 
land the  designation  "  pohtical  clubs  "  spread 
to  similar  organizations  in  France  and  other 
countries.  They  were  prohibited  in  Germany 
in  1788,  In  France  they  were  the  focus  of  the 
revolution.  The  first  French  society  that  took 
the  niame  of  clnb  whb  the  elui  politique,  estab- 
lished at  Paris  in  J  782 ;  a  second  was  organized 
in  1785  under  the  name  of  the  club  de  Boston  or 
dea  Americaina;  and  afterward  the  appellation 
of  club  was  adopted  bymost  political  societies. 
The  most  celebrated  clubs  of  the  revolutionary 

Seriod  were  the  clvbs  dea  Jacobins,  des  Feuil- 
%nt»,  dm  Bretovs,  dm  CordeHers,  de  Montrovffe, 
and  des  eivragk.  Clubs  for  social,  Uterary,  ar- 
tisUc,  and  political  purpraes  are  now  tbund  in 
every  large  city  in  the  civilized  world. 


CLtlB-EOOT 

CLUB-FOfyr,  a  deformity  arising  from  rigid- 
ity and  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg, 
in  which  the  individual  walks,  with  one  or  both 
legs,  on  the  toeg,  on  the  external  or  internal 
border  of  the  foot,  or  in  some  rare  forms  on  the 
heel  or  the  top  of  the  foot.  This  deformity, 
which  may  be  congenital  or  accidental,  was 
known  to  Hippocrates ;  Celsus  gave  the  names 
varus  and  valgwa,  which  are  stiU  used,  to  two 
of  the  varieties ;  but  the  true  anatomical  his- 
tory of  the  aftection  may  be  dated  from  1803, 
when  Scarpa  published  his  memoir  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  simplest  form,  called  talipes  egui- 
n-m,  the  heel  is  so  nused  tJiat  the  person  walks 
on  the  ball  of  the  foot ;  this  may  vary  from  an 
elevation  of  an  inch  or  two  to  a  perfect  continn- 
ation  of  the  axis  of  the  leg  with  that  of  the 
foot ;  it  may  be  complicated  with  distortion  in- 
ward or  outward,  and,  in  old  cases,  witii  per- 
manent flexion  of  the  log  on  the  thigh  from  con- 
traction of  the  hamstring  muscles.  In  talipes 
oarM*,  which  isthe  most  common,  the  distortion 
is  more  complex ;  the  heel  is  rdsed,  the  inner 
edge,  of  the  foot  is  drawn  upward,  and  the 
whole  foot  is  twisted  inward,  so  that  the  per- 
son walks  on  the  outer  edge,  and  in  estrerao 
cases  on  tie  top  of  the  foot  and  the  outer 
ankle.  In  this  foi-m  the  hmh  is  small,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf  being  feebly  developed ;  the  toes 
arranged  vertically,  the  great  toe  uppciTOOst; 
the  sole  of  the  foot  very  concave,  and  the  hack 
very  conves;  the  external  aukle  turned  back- 
ward, and  very  near  the  ground,  the  internal 
high  np  and  approaching  the  heel  bone;  acallus 
on  the  outer  edge  which  corresponds  to  the 
sole.  Walking  is  difficult  and  fatiguing,  and  the 
standing  position  insecure;  when  existing  in 
both  limbs,  the  feet  must  be  constantly  crossed 
over  each  other  in  walking ;  from  the  inward 
rotation  of  the  limb  the  knee  is  turned  out- 
ward, which  increases  the  difficulty  of  standing 
and  walking  firmly.  The  joints  are  generally 
movable ;  the  tendo  Achillis  is  tense,  shortened, 
and  turned  inward  with  the  heel.  In  new -bom 
children  the  foot  can  be  brought  into  the  natu- 
ral position,  and  in  them  varvs  is  almost  always 
combined  with  some  degree  of  the  first  variety ; 
indeed,  the  two  are  usually  combined,  giving  a 
great  number  of  intermediate  forms.  In  talipet 
valgus  the  characters  are  the  opposite  of  caj-Ms; 
the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  is  raised  np,  and  the 
person  walks  on  the  inner  ankle  and  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe;  the  foot  is  strongly 
turned  outward,  as  is  the  heel ;  the  internal 
border  is  convex  and  the  external  concave ;  in 
this  variety  walking  and  standing  are  still  more 
difficult  and  fatiguing.  An  extreme  degree  of 
varus  has  been  described  by  Dnval,  in  which 
the  dorsum  or  back  of  the  foot  touches  the 
ground ;  in  its  first  stage  the  foot  rests  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  great  toe,  the  other  toes 
being  rolled  inward  toward  the  sole;  in  the 
second,  the  deviation  begins  further  back,  and 
the  metatarsus  is  bent  at  a  right  angle  toward 
the  sole ;  and  in  the  worst  form  the  whole  ante- 
rior part  of  the  foot  is  turned  back,  the  dorsum 
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resting  on  the  grountl  and  the  sole  tnrned  np- 
wanl.  This  is  nsually  congenita),  and  acoom- 
panied  bj  deformity  and  stiffness  in  the  otter 
joints  of  the  limbs,  and  depends  on  contraction 
of  the  flexors  of  the  toes  and  the  muaelesof  the 
calf.  Afifthformisdeacribed,  in  which  the  toes 
are  tamed  upward,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  ap- 
proaching the  anterior  enrface  of  the  leg,  and  the 
person  walking  on  the  heel  Club-foot  consists 
essentially  in  a  contraction,  ri^dity,  and  atro- 
phy of  the  mnselea  of  the  calf,  the  deformity 
taking  place  in  whichever  direction  the  mus- 
cular equilibrium  is  the  most  easily  disturbed. — 
VariouH  causes  have  been  assigned  for  congenital 
club-foot,  such  as  vicious  positions  of  the  fcetus, 
and  mental  and  physical  affections  of  the  ma- 
ternal system,  such  as  are  generally  supposed 
to  cause  arrests  of  development.  Convulsive 
diseases  in  infancy  often  cause  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  muBcles  and  consequent  club- 
foot. Before  the  time  of  Scarpa  it  was  sup- 
posed that  there  was  in  cluh-foot  a  disiocution 
of  the  bones  of  tho  tarsus  and  metatarsus ;  he 
maintained  that  there  was  rather  a  torsion 
of  the  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  os  calcis,  which 
would  carry  with  them  in  the  same  direction 
the  rest  of  the  foot.  The  deformity  may  de- 
pend on  an  abnormal  oonformation  of  the  as- 
tragalus and  cuboid  bones,  with  deviation  of 
the  anterior  bones,  this  being  especially  the 
case  in  congenital  dab-foot;  and  in  some  rare 
forms  there  may  be  dislocation  of  the  astra- 
galus, though  in  most  cases  this  bone  preserves 
its  normal  relations  to  the  tibio- tarsal  articnk' 
tion.  In  vo/rm,  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  and 
heel  bones  are  rotated  outward,  and  the  liga- 
ments which  bind  the  lost  two  are  gener^y 
relaxed ;  in  congenital  cases  all  the  bones  are 
small  and  the  muscles  wasted,  and  the  limb  is 
cold  and  feeble,  indicating  imperfect  nutrition 
and  innervation;  the  tibialis  anticns  and  pos- 
ticus, the  flexors  of  the  toes,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  being  stronger  than  the  peroneal 
muscles,  increase  the  torsion  as  age  advances, 
and  the  tenae  tendo  Aohillis  draws  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  OS  calcis  obliquely  npward.  In 
talipes  egwmna  the  astragalus  is  more  or  less 
dislocated  forward,  and  may  be  felt  under  the 
skin  at  the  fop  of  the  instep ;  when  the  foot 
is  rolled  backward,  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are 
more  or  less  separated  on  their  dorsal  surface, 
and  the  joints  below  are  proportionally  ap- 
prosimated ;  the  dorsal  ligaments  are  thin  and 
elongated,  while  those  of  the  sole  are  shorten- 
ed and  thickened.  In  iialguB,  the  deviations  of 
the  tarsal  bones  are  the  opposites  of  those  in 
norjM.— In  children  the  prognosis  is  more  fa- 
vorable than  in  adults,  on  account  of  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  muscles  and  the  suppleness  of  the 
joints.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
the  only  means  employed  for  the  treatment  of 
club-foot  were  various  kinds  of  bandies  and 
apparatus  for  extension ;  these  were  incon- 
venient, painful,  expensive,  requiring  years  of 
trial,  and  useless  except  in  the  simplest  cases 
and  in  early  childhood.  The  indications  for 
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treating  club-foot  are  fulfilled  by  the  division 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  any  other  contracted 
tendon  or  tense  fascia,  and  an  apparatus  for 
extendingthe  foot  at  right  angles  with  the  leg. 
The  tendo  Achillis  had  been  for  many  years 
frequently  divided  in  veterinary  practice,  but 
was  not  interfered  with  in  man  for  the  cure  of 
club-foot  until  about  the  year  1782 ;  though  an 
acknowledged  operation  in  surgery,  it  was  not 
practised  in  France  until  181«,  when  Delpech 
performed  it  with  indifferent  success;  it  had 
become  almost  forgotten  when  Stromeyer  re- 
vived it  in  1831 ;  since  that  time  the  operation 
has  become  improved  and  simphfied,  and  the 
apparatus  for  extension  rendered  efficient  by 
Dnval,  Bouvier,  Gu^rin,  Eoux,  and  the  best 
sui^eons  of  Enrope  and  America,  Tenotomy, 
as  the  operation  is  called,  has  been  performed 
at  all  ages,  from  a  few  weeks  to  50  years,  and 
has  been  applied  not  only  to  the  tendo  Achillis,  ■ 
but  fo  the  flexors  of  the  toes,  the  plantar  fascia, 
and  any  of  the  tendons  surrounding  the  ankle 
joint  which  seem  to  aid  in  producing  the  de- 
formity. The  operation  is  so  simple,  so  free 
from  pain,  so  easily  performed,  so  little  hable 
to  mifavorahle  consequences,  and  generally  so 
speedily  eflicacious,  that  it  seems  unpardonable, 
nnless  in  a  fe*r  exceptional  oases,  for  a  surgeon 
to  submit  his  patient  to  the  plaster  moulds, 
starched  bandages,  and  other  immovable  ap- 
paratus of  the  old  method.  The  divided  ten- 
don heals  by  a  callus,  which,  when  recent, 
may  be  extended  to  any  desired  length ;  the 
wasted  aatagonist  mnselea,  being  relieved  from 
tension,  gradually  recover  their  power.  At 
first  the  knife  was  passed  under  the  tendon, 
piercing  the  skin  largely  on  both  sides  of  the 
limb,  and  extension  was  not  applied  until  the 
fifth  week,  when  the  divided  ends  had  con- 
tracted adhesions  and  lessened  the  chance  of  a 
favorable  result.  Stromeyer  improved  upon 
this  by  making  a  single  puncture  of  small  size, 
and  by  putting  on  the  apparatus  in  the  course 
of  the  Becond  week.  The  tenotome  is  gene- 
rally blunt-pointed,  the  skin  being  pierced  by 
a  lancet;  it  is  introduced  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  limb,  and  is  made  to  cut  the  tendon,  pre- 
viously put  npon  the  stretch,  from  before  back- 
ward, or  towai'd  the  skin,  without  wounding 
the  latter ;  this  subcutaneous  operation  is  ptun- 
less,  bloodless,  and,  from  the  exclusion  of  air 
from  the  wound,  not  liable  to  be  followed  by 
inflammation;  extension  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done,  without  causing  too 
much  pain. 

CLUITT,  or  Clngny,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Sa6ne-o1^T.oire,  13  m.  N.  W.  of 
Macon;  pop.  in  1866,  4,353.  It  has  several 
churches  and  schools,  mannfkotures,  a  govern- 
ment stud,  audsome  trade  in  cattle,  horses,  tim- 
ber, and  grain.  The  town  sprang  up  around  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  the  10th  century, 
which  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  acquired 
great  celebrity.  Popes  Gregory  VII.,  Urban 
II.,  and  Pascal  II.  had  all  been  inmates  of  this 
abbey,  which  was  inhabited  at  one  time  by 
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10,000  monks,  and  controlled  over  GOO  reli- 
gious houses.  The  most  illnatrions  of  Uio  ab- 
bots was  Pierre  Manrioe,  or  Pierre  de  Mont- 
boissier,  known  as  Peter  tlie  Venerable,  who 
gave  an  asjlnm  to  Ab^lard,  and  after  his  death 
befriended  HSloiae,  Subseqnently  the  abbey 
declined,  and  in  1562  it  was  partly  mined  by 
the  Hagnenots.  In  1789  the  monks  were  ex- 
pelled, and  in  1792  their  famous  basilica,  once 
the  finest  church  connected  with  a  monastery, 
was  plundered  by  revolutionary  troops,  and 
the  building  itsetf  was  sold  at  auction  and 
pulled  down.  Only  two  towers  of  it  remain, 
with  fragments  of  the  south  transept,  the  Bour- 
bon chapel,  and  some  walls.  Its  library  was  one 
of  the  most  renowned  in  France.  A  normal 
school  for  training  special  teachers  for  lyceums 
and  colleges  was  established  in  1865  in  the  ve- 
miuning  parts  of  the  ancient  abbey.  The  an- 
nual prizes  and  medals  are  awarded  in  a  gi'Ove 
which  is  said  to  have  been  phmted  by  Abfelard. 
— The  Oluny  museum  of  national  antiquities 
(m/ueee  de  I'Mtel  de  Oluny)  in  Paris  derives  its 
name  troxa  one  of  the  abbots  of  Cluny,  who  in 
the  14th  cental?  built  the  palace  of  Oluny  for 
the  nse  of  his  order;  but  the  abbots  did  not 
often  re^de  there,  and  gave  the  use  of  it  to 
princes  and  cardinals.  In  1790  it  was  oon- 
■Hscated  and  sold.  The  city  of  Paris  purchased 
it  in  1843,  and  presented  it  to  the  government, 
together  with  the  ruins  of  a  Eoman  palace 
belonging  to  it  and  called  Thermes  de  Julien. 

41.IISEBET,  (JnstaTe  Pmil,  a  French  soldier, 
bora  in  Paris,  June  18,  1838.  In  1841  he  en- 
tered the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  aud  two 
years  afterward  was  appointed  sub-lieutenant. 
In  April,  1848,  he  was  made  a  m^or  in  the 
garde  mobile,  and  took  part  in  suppressing 
llie  insurrection  of  June.  In  1849  he  was  re- 
tired on  half  pay,  and  opened  a  painter's  studio. 
In  18S1  he  reentered  the  army  as  lieutenant  in 
the  ehassewn  d  pied  of  Algeria.  In  the  Cri- 
mea (1855)  he  was  wounded  and  promoted  to 
a  captaincy.    In  1856  he  joined  the  expedition 

frinst  the  Kabyles,  and  was  named  chevalier 
the  le^on  of  honor.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  1858,  and  in  1860  became  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Garibaldi,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  lepon,  and  in  November 
received  the  brevet  r^ak  of  colonel.  In  1892 
he  came  to  America,  entered  the  Union  service, 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  McOlellan, 
and  afterwai'd  served  under  Fremont  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  October,  1862,  he  was  made  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteers.  After  some  fiirther 
service  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  re- 
tired ftiJm  the  army,  and  in  1864  edited  the 
"New  Nation,"  a  weekly  journal  in  New 
York,  which  advocated  Fremont  for  president 
and  vehemently  opposed  the  renomination  of 
Lincoln.  He  returned  to  France  in  1867,  but 
was  expelled  in  1869  for  publications  against 
the  transeontinentfl]  rmlway  project  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  soi 
French  officials  were  interested, 
eequently  for  some  time  in  New  York,  but 
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turned  to  Europe  during  the  Franco- Germ  an 
war  in  1870.  In  Paris  he  affiliated  himself 
with  the  assailants  of  the  government  of  na- 
tional defence,  but  soon  after  left  the  capital 
and  engaged  in  insurrectional?  attempts  in 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  which  proved  abortive. 
In  the  following  spring  he  became  minister  of 
war  in  Pails  under  the  commune,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  at  the  head  of  military  opera- 
tions, but  fell  under  suspicion  of  treachery  to 
the  oaase  and  was  for  a  time  confined  in  the 
Mazas  prison.  After  the  downfall  of  the  com- 
mune he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Switzerland. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  against  him  in 
his  absence  in  the  summer  of  1873.  He  has 
since  resided  near  Geneva. 

CLVSICH  (the  modem  GUiui),  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  ancient  Etmscan  eonfeder- 
atjon,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clanis, 
near  a  small  lake  to  which  it  gave  name,  and 
83  m.  N.  N.  W,  of  Rome.  Virgil  mentions  it 
among  the  cities  which  as^st«d  .^neas  ag^nst 
Tnmus.  Its  original  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Camai's.  Under  the  rule  of  Porsena,  about  BOO 
B.  0.,  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  Etrnsoan  states 
laid  Mcge  to  Rome,  which  is  supposed  by  mod- 
ern critics  to  have  surrendered,  and  submitted 
to  humiliating  conditions  of  peace.  But  the 
final  issue  of  the  war  seems  to  have  been  un- 
favorable to  the  Etruscans,  though  how  or 
when  is  not  ■  certainly  known.  During  the 
later  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans 
we  hear  of  the  Clnsians  only  once,  and  then  in 
cor^nnotion  with  the  Perusians,  who  were  ene- 
mies of  Eome,  At  what  time  Olusiura  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  is  un- 
known. In  395  B.  0.  a  Eoman  legion  stationed 
at  Oluaium  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Gauls,  The 
latter  in  their  third  great  invasion,  326  B.  C, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Olusium  shortly 
before  their  decisive  defeat  at  Telamon.  In 
the  second  Panic  war  Olusium  was  under  Ro- 
man rule,  and  furnished  Scipio  with  corn  and 
timber  for  his  fieet.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla 
and  Marins  the  Clnsians  aded  with  the  paj-- 
tisana  of  Marina,  who  were  twice  defeated  near 
the  city.  Under  the  empire  Olusium  seems  to 
have  received  a  fresh  colony  of  citizens,  who 
eiyoyed  separate  rights,  and  are  mentioned  as 
GlmU  novi,  in  distinction  from  the  Oliisii  •ee- 
teres.  But  few  remains  exist  of  the  former 
greatness  of  the  city.    (See  Onrosi.) 

GLEVERIDS,  or  Clner,  PMflpp,  a  German 
geographer,  born  in  Dantzie  in  1580,  died  in 
Leyden  in  1623.  His  father  destined  him 
for  the  law,  but  withdrew  his  support  on 
his  devoting  himself  at  Leyden  to  the  study 
of  geography  and  history  imder  the  direction 
of  Scaliger.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
imperial  army,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Bo- 
hemia for  translating  into  Latin  a  paper  which 
was  obnoxious  to  the  government.  After  his 
release,  his  mother  secretly  supplied  him  with 
money,  and  he  remded  some  time  in  England, 
and  travelled  through  Scotland,  France,  Ger- 
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many,  and  Italy.  At  Oxford  he  made  the  ac- 
(maiDtBiiGB  of  Drs.  Holland  and  Prideanx,  and 
Hie  latter  procured  him  oiFers  of  promotion. 
But  he  returned  to  Leyden,  where  the  nni- 
veraitj  gave  him  an  annaal  Btipend.  Hia  In- 
troductio  in  Univergam  Qeogra^Marn  tam  Ve- 
terem  quam  2fovam  (Leyden,  1629;  best  ed., 
Amsterdam,  1729 ;  translated  into  German, 
ITSU),  was  regarded  aa  the  first  attempt  at  a 
corapreheneive  system  of  geography.  Among 
hia  other  worba  are  archaaoloi^cal  descriptions 
of  Italy  (edited  by  Daniel  Heinaina,  3  vols., 
Leyden,  1633),  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Oorsicfl, 
(Leyden,  1619;  and  Wolfenbfltt*!,  1659),  and 
OeTToania  Antiqua  (Leyden,  1616  and  1681), 
CLIDE,  the  most  important  riyer  of  Scotland, 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  Lanarl:shire,  ont 
of  the  northern  declivities  of  the  chain  of  hilb 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Chev- 
iots, dividing  Lanarkshire,  Peeblesshire,  Sel- 
Irirlcshiro,  and  Koxhurghslure  from  Domfries- 
shire.  It  runs  prinoipallj  in  a  N,  W.  direc- 
tion, passing  by  Lanark,  Hamilton,  Bothwell, 
Rutherglen,  Glasgow  (which  is  the  head  of 
ship  navigatioii),  and  Renfrew,  and  falls  into 
tlie  great  estuary  known  as  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
formed  by  the  concurrence  of  its  own  waters 
with  those  of  Loch  Long,  coming  down  from 
the  northward.  This  large  river  mouth,  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  extends  souUiward  between  the 
isles  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  divide  it  on  the 
west  from  I^Mih  Fyne  and-  Kilbrennan  sonnd, 
and  the  shores  of  Benirewshire  and  Ayrshire ; 
off  the  latter  it  enters  the  Irish  sea,  between 
the  mull  of  Cantyre  and  Kirkcolm  point  in 
Wigtonshire,  nearly  opposite  Tor  point,  the 
extreme  N,  E,  promontory  of  Ireland.  The 
total  lengtli  of  ttie  Clyde,  from  its  source  to 
the  S.  point  of  Bute  island,  is  about  115  m. 
Its  valley  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting  and 
the  richest  in  old  historic  and  legendary  lore, 
as  well  as  in  agricultural  and  commercial 
wealth,  of  all  the  neautiful  vales  of  Scotland. 
Its  magnificent  falls  of  Corra  Linn  and  Stone- 
byres  have  been  described  by  the  moat  elo- 
quent writers,  and  its  banks  are  the  scene  of 
Scott's  "Old  Mortality."  The  valley  of  the 
Clyde  is  famous  for  a  peculiar  race  of  strong 
black  cart  horses,  known  as  the  Clydesdale 
breed,  Oommercially,  the  embouchure  of  the 
Clyde  monopolizes  the  American,  West  In- 
dian, and  South  American  trade,  besides  at- 
tracting to  itself  a  large  portion  of  the  In- 
dian and  Australian  commerce.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  dnoe  the  Clyde  is  for  the 
most  part,  as  a  navigable  river,  an  aitificial 
stream.  Formerly  a  shallow,  rapid  river,  ob- 
structed by  sand  banks,  it  has  been  converted 
into  a  fine,  uninterrupted,  easily  navigated 
a  for  ships  of  large  burden,  np 


canal,  which  enters  the  latter  river  a  little 
way  below  Kilpatriok,  some  10  m.  lower  down 
the  river  than  Glasgow,  connects  it  with  Bor- 
rowatounness  on  the  Porth,  about  30  m.  above 
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Leith,  and  affords  a  perfect  communication  be- 
tween the  E.  and  W.  coasts.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1777,  and  completed  in  1790.  Ita 
total  length  is  85  m. ;  its  greatest  elevation,  at 
its  summit  level,  is  156  ft.,  which  it  reaches  in 
lOi  m.  by  meana  of  30  locks,  while  on  its  de- 
scent to  the  western  tide  wafer,  which  it  reach- 
es at  Bowling  bay,  it  has  19  locks.  When  full, 
it  can  carry  vessels  drawing  8  ft.  of  water,  and 
its  locks  have  a  length  of  ^i  ft.  and  a  width  of 
30.  It  was  the  earliest  considerable  Scottish 
work  of  the  kind,  and  eontinuea  to  he  one  of 
the  moat  important,  being  the  great  connect- 
ing channel  for  the  trade  of  the  E,  and  W. 
coasts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  also  a  branch 
to  this  canal,  2i  m  in  length,  termmating  di- 
rectly in  Glasgow. 
-  CLYDE,  Lord.    Sec  Caupbell,  Sir  Coliit. 

CLTMiX,  CMi^  a  signer  of  the  declar'atimi 
of  independence,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1739, 
died  at  MorriBvlUo,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  23, 
1818.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  T  years, 
he  was  adopted  by  hia  nncle,  William  Coleman, 
who  educated  him,  brought  him  np  to  mercMi- 
tile  pursuits,  and  eventually  left  him  the  hnJb 
of  his  fortune.  His  first  appearance  in  public 
life  was  at  a  "tea  meeting  "  in  Philadelphia,  Oct, 
10,  177S,  when  he  was  made  chcurman  of  the 
committee  to  reqneat  the  tea  agents  to  resign, 
tmd  soon  after  he  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  safety.  He  was  one  of  the  first  two  conti- 
nental treasurers,  from  July  39,  1775,  to  Aug. 
9,  1770,  when  he  resigned.  During  his  term 
of  office  he  converted  aJI  his  own  specie  into 
continental  money,  besides  subscribing  Uberal- 
ly  to  the  loan.  On  July  20,  1776,  with  four 
others,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  who  had 
refused  their  assent  to  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  although  he  was  not  present 
when  it  was  agreed  upon,  he  and  hia  associates 
signed  that  instrument.  He  was  appointed 
with  Stockton,  Sept.  86,  1776,  to  visit  Ticon- 
deri^  and  inspect  the  northern  array;  When 
congress  removed  in  December  to  Baltimore, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
guard  the  public  interests  in  Philadelphia.  He 
was  reelected  to  congress,  March  12, 1777.  On 
July  II  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  inspect  Washington's  army.  After 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  the  British 
plundered  and  bnmed  his  country  residence  in 
Chester  eo.,  SS  m.  from  Philadelphia.  On  Dec. 
11  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  coramiaaion- 
era  to  treat  with  hostile  Indiana,  wid  to  endea- 
vor to  suppress  disaffection  among  some  of  the 
whites  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  states. 
From  Novemiwr,  1780,  to  November,  1783,  he 
sat  for  the  third  time  in  the  continental  con- 
gress. In  1780  he  was  deputed  with  John 
Kison  to  organize  the  bank  of  North  America, 
and  in  1783  he  was  associated  with  Eutledge 
in  a  mission  to  persuade  the  sonthem  states  to 
contribute  their  quotas  to  the  purposes  of  the 
war.  In  1784  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature, 
where  he  was  influential  in  modifying  the  se- 
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Teritf  of  the  criminal  code ;  and  in  ITST  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  federal  constitution.  From  1789  t«  ITSl 
li«  was  a  member  of  congress ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  "the  ex- 
cise department  in  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the 
ofBce  till  after  the  suppression  6t  the  whiskey 
riots,  when  he  resigned.  In  1796  he  was  one 
of  the  comniiswoners  who  sneeeBsftilly  negotia- 
ted a  treaty  with  the  Cherotees  and  Creeks  in 
Georgia,  ^ter  which  he  retired  from  piihJic 
life.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia hank,  of  tJ>e  academy  of  fine  arts,  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  agricultnral  society  on  its 
reorganization  m  1805,  all  of  which  offices  he 
held  till  he  died. 

CLTTEHNESTEi,  in  Grecian  legends,  the 
daughterofTyndarus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Leda, 
After  her  seduction  by  Jupiter,  Leda,  metamor- 
phosed into  a  Bwan,  is  fehled  to  have  laid  two 
eggs,  from  one  of  which  were  produced  Pollux 
andEelen,  said  to  he  the  children  of  Jupiter,  and 
from  the  other  Oaator  and  Clytemnestra,  chil- 
dren of  Tyndarus.  Olytemnestra  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father  to  Agamemnon,  and  her 
sister  Helen  to  Menelaus,  both  sons  of  Atreua, 
king  of  MyceniB;  the  former  of  whom  succeed- 
ed his  own  father  on  his  throne,  while  the  lat- 
ter succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  that  of  Spar- 
ta. During  the  absence  of  Agamemnon  in  the 
war  agdnst  Troy  growing  out  of  the  ahdnction 
of  Hden,  Clytemnestra  lired  in  adultery  with 
.ffigisthus.  On  her  hushand'a  return  she  slew 
him  in  a  bath  and  also  his  paramour  Cassan 
dra,  in  alleged  retnbution  for  the  loss  ot  her 
daughter  Iphigcnia  Clytemnestra  and  Jilgis 
thus  were  afterward  m  the  r  turn  slam  by 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon  The  story  of 
Clytemnestra  has  been  a  {cpular  theme  with 
dramatists;  among  tho'«  who  h  ve  nsed  it  are 
Voltaire  in  Oreett,  and  houmet  m  Clytemnea 
tre.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  one  of  Pierre 
GuSrin's  finest  pictures. 

eWDIFS,  or  Cnldos,  the  chief  city  of  the  Do- 
rian heiapolis  in  Caria,  built  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Triopium,  partly  on  the 
mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  connected 
by  a  causeway,  forming  two  harbors.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Dorian  colony  from  Lacedamon, 
had  an  extensive  commerce,  and  was  visited 
by  travellers  from  all  the  Grecian  cities,  at- 
tracted by  the  worship  of  Venus  in  the 
temple  which  contained  the  celebrated  statue 
of  tiiis  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  There  were 
also  temples  of  Apollo  and  Neptune.  It  was 
off  Omdns  that  the  Athenian  Conon  defeated 
with  the  Persian  fleet  that  of  the  Spartans 
(394  B.  C),  thus  depriving  them  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  Ctesias,  Eudoxus,  and  Sos- 
tratus  were  natives  of  this  city,  of  which  con- 
wderable  ruins  are  still  visible  near  Oape  Krio. 
The  latest  explorations  of  these  ruins  were  by 
the  arohEEolopst  Newton  ("Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Levant,"  3  vols.,  London,  1865). 
CNOKCS,  or  Gbossiib  {more  anciently  Cno^ug 
or  Onomw.,  now  MaJcro  Tei&ko),  the  capital  of 
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Crete  in  the  time  of  Minos,  built  on  the  Caara- 
tua,  a  short  distance  from  the  northern  coast, 
and  founded  by  Dorians,  who  diffused  their 
institutions  over  the  island.  Homer  mentions 
it  aa  already  a  great  city,  and  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Cretan  king ;  it  long  raaintsdned 
its  preponderance,  until  it  w&a  weakened  by 
the  growing  importance  of  Cydonia  and  Gor- 
tyna.  It  was  renowned  in  mythology  by  nu- 
merous legends  of  Jupiter,  who  was  born  and 
married  in  its  vicinity,  of  Minoe,  Ariadne, 
the  minotaur,  and  the  celebrated  labyrinth  of 
Diedalns.  In  later  times  it  became  a  colony 
of  the  Romans,  ^nesidemus  the  Skeptic  phi- 
losopher, and  Chersiphron  the  architect  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  in  Ephesns,  were  bom,  and 
Epimenides  flourished  here.  Some  masses  of 
Roman  brickwork,  parts  of  the  so-called  long 
wall,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  Cnossus. 

COMB  (Ger.  R'aUuhe,  Fr.  n^ehe,  Hun.  kom 
[formeriy  hoUi],  probably  derived  from  Koes 
[Kots],  tbe  name  of  a  village  8.  of  the  Danube,  in 
which  coaches  were  made  in  the  16th  centm-y), 
a  covered  four-wheeled  carriage,  aud,  as  usu- 
ally applied,  limited  to  those  employed  as 
public  conveyances  for  passengers.  The  ve- 
hicles deagnated  by  this  name,  slightly  altered 
in  the  different  European  languages  from  the 
original  Hungarian  hocsi,  have  been  so  various- 
ly constructed,  that  the  name  may  properly 
be  treated  as  applioableto  all  covered  carriages, 
including  those  used  upon  railroads.  During 
the  middle  ages  the  only  riding  practised  was 
on  hoTBeiia*<k ;  and  when  near  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  carriages  began  again  to  appear, 
they  were  esteemed  proper  only  for  women 
aud  invalids.  The  emperor  Frederick  III.,  it  is 
stated,  came  to  attend  the  council  at  Frank- 
fort in  1474  in  a  close  carriage,  aud  the  next 
year  visited  the  same  city  in  a  very  magnificent 
covered  carriage.-  In  the  16th  century  the 
German  princes  appear  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  number  aud  splendor  of  their 
equipages.  At  the  tournament  in  Ruppin  in 
1D09,  the  electrcss  of  Brandenburg  appeared  in 
a  carriage  gilt  all  over;  there  were  13  other 
coaches  there  ornamented  with  crimson,  and 
one  of  the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg  hung  witli 
red  satin.  The  nse  of  coaches,  fliough  pro- 
hibited to  the  feudal  nobility  and  vassals  by 
the  orders  and  admonitions  of  the  great  lords, 
became  popular  throughout  the  states,  and 
gradually  extended  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  want  of  caniage  roads,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets  of  many  of  the  cities, 
were  no  doubt  serious  impediments  to  their 
introduction.  Even  as  late  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury people  of  tlie  highest  rank  in  France  rode 
only  on  horseback,  sometimes  sitting  behind 
their  equerry  on  the  same  horse.  Yet  it  would 
appear  from  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair  in 
1294,  forbidding  citizens'  wives  to  use  carriages 
(eara),  that  they  must  have  been  known  at  that 
early  time.  About  the  year  1560  there  were 
only  three  coaches  in  Paris.  In  1610  Henry 
IV.  was  assassinated  in  his  coach.    The  first 
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Eotice  of  coiitlies  being  Buspended  by  straps  is  i 
of  that  in  which  Lonis  XIV.  made  hia  public 
eotrance  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
Carriages  called  whirliootes  were  in.  limited  use 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Bichard  II.  Hia 
mother  was  conveyed  in  one  on  the  flight  of 
the  royal  family  in  the  rebellion  near  the  end 
of  the  I4th  century.  The  introduction  of 
coaches  into  England  has  heen  credited  to  Sir 
Thomas  Chamberlayne,  who  was  ambassador 
to  the  courts  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II,  of  Spain, 
and  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who,  according  to 
some,  also  introduced  watchea.  But  there  ia 
doubt  on  both  pointa.  Others  say  that  Fitz- 
Allan,  earl  of  Aruadel,  introduced  coaches  in 
1555.  Stow  aays  that  they  were  introduced 
in  1564:  by  a  Dutchman,  who  became  coach- 
man to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  adds :  "  After  a 
whUe,  divers  great  ladies,  with  as  great  jea- 
loQsie  of  the  queene's  displeasure,  made  them 
coaches,  and  rid  in  them  up  and  downe  the 
countries,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  the 
beholdera ;  hut  then  by  little  and  little  they 
grew  usual  among  the  nobilitie,  and  othera  of 
aort,  and  within  twenUe  years  became  a  great 
trade  of  eoaoh  making."  In  1619  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  used  one  with  six  horses,  and  the 
earl  of  Northnmberiaod,  to  ridicule  this  pomp, 
appeared  in  one  with  eight  horses.  The  pe- 
riod in  which  coaches  became  familiar  can 
therefore  be  refeiTcd  hut  little  further  back 
than  the  time  of  -the  settlement  of.  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  a  century  afterward  the  use  of 
private  carriages  in  the  country  was  limited  to 
the  aristocracy  and  wealthy  classes.  In  Lon- 
don coaches  began  to  be  kept  for  hire  in  1635, 
In  1673  there  were  20  hackney  coacliea  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  or 
state  of  the  roads  must  have  rendered  them 
comparatively  useless,  for  in  1752  there  were 
only  14,  and  in  1778  only  9,  while  tlie  number 
of  sedans  increased.  The  conveyancea  through 
the  interior  were  the  cumbersome  stage  wag- 
ons, used. for  carrying  goods,  in  the  tail  of 
which,  as  it  was  called,  was  reaorved  a  covered 
space  for  sis  or  eight  passengers,  who  sat  upon 
tke  straw  on  the  floor.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  stage-coach  travelling  was  so  poorly  con- 
ducted, that  two  days  were  spent  in  going  from 
London  to  Oxford,  58  miles ;  and  in  1703, 
when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  went  from 
Windsor  to  Petwortli,  about  40  miles,  to  meet 
Charles  of  Austria,  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  the  journey  occupied  14  hours,  6  of 
wnioh  were  spent  on  the  last  9  miles.  The 
fact  ia  spoken  of  by  the  historian  as  the  more 
surprising,  inasmuch  as,  except  when  over- 
turned or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire,  his  royal 
highnoaa  made  no  atop  during  tbe  journey.  In 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  journey 
from  London  to  Birmingham,  116  miles,  occu- 
pied nearly  three  days  by  the  atage  coach ;  and 
the  first  regular  public  conveyance  of  the  kind 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  was  estab- 
liahed  in  1783,  when  "a  two-end  glass  coach 
machine,  hung  on  steel  springs,  exceeding  light 
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and  easy,"  was  advertised  to  go  through  in  10 
days  in  summer  and  13  in  winter,  the  passen- 
gers lying  over  the  included  Sabbath  at  one  of 
the  villages  on  the  route.  The  modern  mail 
coaches,  running  over  splendid  turnpike  roads, 
making  10  miJea  as  hoar,  and  changing  horses 
at  every  stage,  were  the  finest  in  Qie  world ; 
but  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  net- 
work of  railways  covering  the  country.  At 
Amsterdam  the  use  of  wheel  coaches  was  pro- 
hibited in  1663,  on  account  of  the  imury  they 
did  to  the  expensive  pavement ;  and  the  bodies 
were  consequently  placed  on  runners,  as  they 
are  used  in  cold  countries  upon  the  snow. — Nu- 
merous forms  of  covered  carriages  have  been  in- 
troduced during  the  present  century  ;  too  many 
indeed  to  be  enumerated  in  this  article.  Hack- 
ney coaches  drawn  by  two  horses  have  general- 
ly given  place  in  London  to  the  one-horse  cab 
or  cabriolet,  which  came  into  use  in  1823 ;  but 
in  the  cities  of  the  .United  States  the  former  are 
altogether  preferred.  The  long  coach  called 
an  omnibus,  witb  the  entrance  behind  and  seata 
along  the  aides  facing  each  other,  originated  in 
Paris  in  1827,  and  m  1831  it  began  to  come 
into  use  in  London.  In  large  cities  it  is  found 
the  most  economical  form  of  carriage,  except 
those  running  on  rails,  for  conveying  the  largest 
number  of  paasengers  through  the  streets.  In 
Paris  the  public  omnibuses  are  numerous  and 
commodious,  though  their  progress  ia  alow  as 
compared  with  those  of  London.  One  comr 
pany  has  a  municipal  monopoly  and  owns  all 
the  lines.  The  omnibuses  on  the  several  lines 
are  of  different  colors,  and  the  lines  are  let- 
tered from  A  to  Z,  and  from  AB  to  AC.  In 
1873  there  were  in  London  about  1,500  omni- 
buses, employing  nearly  7,000  persons.  The 
number  was  formerly  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion, for  in  1844  one  company  employed  1,400 
omnibuses ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  city  and  sul>- 
urban  travel  is  now  carried  on  tramways  and 
nnden^round  rdlwaya.  In  New  York  city  one 
was  made  in  1830,  and  run  upon  Broadway. 
In  1858  the  number  of  these  coaches  employed 
upon  various  linos  was  439.  This  was  a  con- 
siderable reduction  from  the  number  of  former 
years,  owing  to  the  construction  of  horse  rail- 
roads; and  by  1873  the  number  was  reduced 
to  about  200.  Before  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads, post  coaches  were  largely  employed 
upon  the  public  roads;  and  the  demand  for 
thera  in  all  sections  of  the  country  caused 
large  establishments  for  their  manufacture  to 
grow  up  where  the  skill,  capital,  and  materials 
required  could  be  best  secured.  Active  com- 
petition led  to  continual  improvement,  and  the 
carriages  became  models  of  perfect  construc- 
tion, combining  strength  with  lightness  and 
gracefulness  of  form,  together  with  comfort  to 
the  passengers,  in  a  manner  unequalled  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  They  are  made  for  carry- 
ing nine  passengers  upon  three  seats  inmde, 
two  with  the  driver  upon  the  "box"  in  front, 
and  three  upon  a  seat  behind  this  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  top.     The  manufactare  of  stage 
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coaohcs  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  ITew 
England  haa  mach  decreased  withitL  a  few 
years,  but  lar^  mimhers  are  still  made,  espe- 
cially at  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  hotels,  transfers, 
and  for  export  t«  the  far  west  and  to  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America.  The  French 
diligencm  are  unwieldy  vehicles,  and  only 
adapted  for  amooth  voads.  The;  are  formed. 
in  tnree  compartments,  the  front  one  called  a 
eoupi,  having  a  seat  for  three,  persons  facing 
forward ;  the  middle  apartment,  the  inUrieur, 
has  seats  for  sis,  like  a  hackney  coach  \  and 
behind  this  is  the  roUmde,  with  seats  for  six  or 
eight  passengers,  who  sit  with  their  backs  to 
the  ^des  of.  the  carriage.  On  the  front  part 
of  the  top  is  the  hanquette,  sometimes  covered 
with  a  hood,  with  seats  f  fon  passengers. 
The  driver  rides  one  f  the  h  ra  s,  f  which 
five  or  ax  are  oomm  nly  mpl  y  d. — Few 
pieces  of  mechanical  wo  k  qmr  o  great 
and  varied  skill  as  th  n  t  ti  n  f  oaohes. 
Their  use  demands  Hgltn  and  yet  they 
mnst  withstand  the      ngh    t  Tliey 
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wrenehings,  coming  from  every  directii 
posed  to  tdl  estremes  of  dryness  and  moisture, 
heat  and  cold,  and  used  where  repairs  may  be 
impracticable.  The  best  materials  are  there- 
fore selected  and  shaped  with  matiematical 
exactness.  The  frame  is  the  nicest  piece  of 
joiner's  Tork,  made  with  the  toughest  aeh, 
that  haa  grown  in  exposed  situations,  and  been 
hardened  by  a  seasoning  of  two  years  or  more. 
Oak  and  hickory,  equally  well  prepared,  are 
adapted  for  much  of  the  work ;  and  to  the 
excellence  of  tiie  latf«r  wood  may  be  refer- 
red some  of  the  superior  points  of  American 
coaches.  The  planking  is  of  strong  elm,  and 
'the  panels  of  the  Ught  but  stiff  Spanish  cedar, 
ifabogany  and  rosewood  are  also  somelimes 
used ;  and  for  the  same  and  other  purposes, 
pine,  bass,  and  lancewood.  The  frame,  axles, 
&o.,  are  thoroughly  ironed  with  pieces  of  the 
best  refined  metal,  made  and  fitted  espectal- 
ly  for  this  purpose,  and  often  tested  by  se- 
vere strains.  Tho  springs  reqnire  the  best  of 
flteel.  The  leather  employed  is  prepared  for 
this  particular  use,  and  is  of  various  Ifinda, 
from  the  heaviest  harness  leather  to  the  fine 
enamelled  and  morocco  for  upholstery.  Fine 
cloths,  silks,  damasks,  plushes,  &c.,  in  great 
rariety,  are  used  for  the  lining ;  and  an  espe- 
cial fabric  called  coach  lace  has  long  been  a 
considerable  article  of  manufacture  in  New 
England,  for  parts  of  the  trimming  and  the 
holders.  The  preparation  of  many  of  these 
and  other  articles  for  the  express  purpose  are 
subjects  of  distinct  trades.  Of  all  parts  of  the 
coach,  none  call  for  greater  skill  in  their  con- 
struction than  the  wheels.  The  spokes  are 
placed  to  receive  the  whole  weight  and  shock 
of  the  carriage,  always  in  the  direction  to 
compress  longitudinally  the  fibres  of  the  wood, 
whOe  no'more  of  this  is  left  to  add  to  the 
w^ght  than  is  necessary.  The  greatest  case 
of  draugbt  requires  large  wheels,  bat  also  that 
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the  line  of  draught  from  the  shoulder  of  tho 
horse  to  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  forward 
axle  should  incline  at  an  angle  of  15°  with  the 
horizon.  This  limits  the  size  of  the  forward 
wheels  to  from  40  to  44  in.  in  diameter,  and 
requires  that  the  horses  should  then  work  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  carriage.  The  hind 
wheeb  aie  from  50  to  56  in.  in  ^ameter,  and 
the  width  of  the  track  4  ft.  8  or  4  ft.  10  in. 
The  nave  of  the  wheels  is  lined  with  a  metallic 
box  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude  dust,  se- 
cure the  wheel  from  running  off,  and  retain  a 
supply  of  lubricating  OH.  For  coaches  de- 
signed for  rough  roads,  leather  straps  are  used 
to  support  the  body,  and  these  are  secured  to 
uprigbt  steel  springs  upon  each  axle.  The 
painting  of  the  body  is  probably  a  more  elabo- 
rate process  than  is  practised  upon  any  other 
work.  Three  or  four  coats  of  priming  in  com- 
mon oil  color  are  sucoeasively  applied,  and  af- 
ter this  as  many  more  of  white  lead  and  yel- 
low ochre  for  a  body.  The  surface  Is  after- 
ward rubbed  smooth  with  pumice  stone  and 
water,  when  it  is  ready  for  lie  selected  colors 
and  ornamental  designs.  Over  these  are  laid 
several  coats  of  copal  varnish. 

COACH-HHIP  StflKE  (paammophis  flagelU- 
foTinis,  Oatesby ;  genus  nuiHtieopMt,  B.  and 
Gd.),  on  American  species  characterized  by  a 
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loi^  and  narrow  head,  projecting  upper  juw, 
superior  orbital  plates  largo  and  prqjecting' 
much  over  the  eyes ;  nostrils  large,  lateral,  wid 
near  tiie  end  of  the  snout;  eyes  large,  iris 
dark  gray;  neck  small,  body  long,  and  tail  at- 
tenuated like  a  whipcord,  which  it  also  re- 
sembles in  the  briudod  appearance  produced 
by  the  arrangement  and  dark  border  of  the 
scales.  The  scales  are  smooth  and  usually 
have  two  points  at  tho  apex ;  on  the  neck 
they  are  small,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
narrow  and  rbomboidal,  on  the  tail  short  and 
broad,  The  color  of  the  head,  neck,  and  one- 
third  of  the  body  is  glossy  black,  becoming 
^aler  toward  the  taU,  which  is  tawny  brown ; 
the  scales  on  the  tdl  have  dark  margins:  the 
lower  surface  in  front  is  blnish  slate,  behind 
white  clouded  with  brown ;  the  colors  vary  in 
their  shades,  but  near  the  head  it  is  always 
black.  In  a  specimen  61  in.  long,  and  2J  in. 
in  circumference,  the  head  was  I^  in.,  the 
body  44  in.,  and  the  tail  16  in. ;  the  abdominal 
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plates  were  303,  and  the  sub-candal  Boalee  109 

5 aim.  It  aometimos  attains  tlie  lei^h  of  7  ft. 
;  moves  with  great  swiftneaa,  and  feeds  on 
young  birds  and  small  animals;  though  inof- 
fensive to  man,  it  defends  itseK  bravely,  twi- 
ning its  long  folds  around  its  enemy.  This  spe- 
cies is  rare,  and  appears  to  be  confined  to 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  In  its 
general  form,  in  the  scales,  and  in  tbe  plates 
on  tbe  bead,  it  somewhat  resemblea  the  black 
snake.  It  receives  its  populiir  numo,  not  from 
the  small  size  of  the  body  and  tail,  but  ft'om 
the  imbricated  dispoMtion  of  the  caudal  scales. 
COiBODU,  a  K".  W.  county  of  Mississippi, 
separated  from  Arkansas  by  the  Mississippi 
river;  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,144, 
of  whom  6,381  were  colored.  The  surface  is 
low  and  level,  and  the  western  part  is  fre- 
quently inundated  by  the  Mississippi.  The 
Sunflower  river  flows  through  it^  and  Cold 
Water  river  through  the  N.  part.  The  soil  is 
generally  good.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  151,985  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and  11,460 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  607  horses,  939 
mules  and  asses,  1,184  milch  cows,  2,688  other 
cattle,  and  5,066  swine.  Capital,  Friar's  Point. 
COIBHILI,  or  CehihBU*,  a  state  of  Mexico, 
between  lat.  24°  17'  and  29°  48'  H".,  and  Ion. 
100"  and  103°  30'  W.,  bounded  N".  and  N".  E. 
by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Eio  Grande,  E.  by  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo  Leon, 
S.  by  Zacateeas,  and  W.  by  Durango  and  Chi- 
hnahufl;  area, 58,920 aq. m. ;  pop. in  1869,  about 
96,000.  The  surface  is  rough,  being  intersected 
by  seyoral  ranges  of  mountains  which  traverse 
it  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  The  only  plain  of  any 
extent  is  in  the  W.  part,  and  is  called  the  Bol- 
son  (sack)  do  Mapimi,  from  the  peculiar  man- 
ner m  which  it  is  enclosed,  having  no  open- 
ing excepting  on  the  north.  Several  tribes 
of  savage  Indians  overrun  this  plain,  to  the 
serious  detriment  of  tbe  fhrmers  and  miners. 
Villages  and  farms  once  prosperous  have  been 
abandoned  in  many  instances  by  their  inhab- 
itanla,  as  tbe  only  means  of  escaping  their 
ferooity.  A  large  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  state  consists  of  rough  mountainous  coun- 
try, and  desert  plains  without  wood  or  water; 
bnt  there  is  much  good  grazing  laod,  and 
except  for  the  insecurity  consequent  upon  the 
jroiimity  of  the  savages,  cattle  might  be  ex- 
tensively raised.  In  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  are 
Lakes  Mapimi  or  Caiman  and  Farras.  The  river 
Mapimi  flows  into  the  former,  and  the  Eio 
Grande  del  Parraa  into  the  latter;  both  are 
small  streams.  The  Salada,  Sabinas,  Toya,  and 
Meteros,  all  affluents  of  the  Rio  Grande,  are  in- 
considerable. Silver  mines  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  few  are  worked  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  sufficient  capital  and  hands,  and  the  dep- 
redations of  the  Indians.  The  land  adapted  for 
Ijllage  is  limited,  but  when  quietly  possessed  is 
well  cultivated  and  yields  abundantly.  The 
chief  cereals  are  maize,  wheat,  and  barley.  In 
the  S.  part  the  maguey  (agave  Americana)  is 
cnltivated  in  large  plantations.    Parras  and  its 
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vicinity  are  famous  for  their  vineyards  and  the 
esoellent  quality  of  their  wine.  Brandy  of 
h^  repute  is  also  manufactured  in  consider- 
able quantities.  There  are  some  lai^e  land- 
holders in  Ooahuila,  who  would  be  very  wealthy 
could  their  property  be  protected,  bnt  who  are 
comparatively  poor  in  the  insecure  condition 
of  the  country.  The  wines  and  liquors  already 
mentioned,  with  coarse  cloths  and  pottery, 
form  the  only  manufactures ;  and  the  exports 
consist  of  wines,  wheat  and  other  grains,  mules, 
horses,  buffalo  tongues,  os.  hides,  deer  skina 
and  horns,  wool,  silver,  iron,  copper,  amian- 
thus, sulphur,  and  other  minerals.  Saltillo  in 
the  southeast,  on  the  river  Tigre,  is  the  capital. 
Seven  miles  S.  is  the  Mte  of  the  battle  of  Buena 
Tista.  (See  Buksa  Vista.)  The  other  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Monclova  or  Coahuila,  Santa 
Eosa,  and  Parras. 

COim,  a  South  American  mammal,  formerly 
placed  among  the  mverridte,  but  now  eonader- 
ed  as  coming  near  the  raccoon,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  general  appeai'anoe,  habits,  and  diet. 
There  are  two  species,  the  red  and  the  brown, 
both  remarkable  for  the  groat  length  and  mo- 
bility of  the  snout;  they  live  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  being  very  expert  climbers,  where  they 
feed  upon  birds,  and  their  young  a 


aomctimcs  on  vegetible  substances. 
The  red  coaiti  {nasua  rujfi)  is  of  a  general 
reddish  ohestnnt  color,  with  black  ears  and 
legs,  maroon-colored  bands  on  tbe  tail,  and 
wiiite  hairs  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the 
fiir  is  harsh,  and  of  little  use;  the  paws  are 

C'idod  with  peculiar  tubercles,  which  give  it 
foothold  on  the  branches.  It  is  a  noctur- 
nal animal,  hiding  by  day ;  it  may  be  tamed, 
though  its  temper  is  very  caprioious ;  the  feet 
are  5-toed,  with  sharp  claws.  This  speciea  is 
often  called  "  coaiti-mondi."  It  is  smaller 
and  more  weasel-like  than  the  raccoon.  Tlie 
brown  coaiti,  or  quaschi  {IT.  narica),  is  of  a 
browner  color,  witn  the  lower  parts  and  inside 
of  limbs  tinged  with  yellowish  gray.  It  is  a 
lively  and  amusing  animal,  easily  tamed,  and 
useful  as  a  destroyer  of  rats  and  mice  in  the 
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bouse,  aad  of  slugs  and  snails  in  the  garden; 
it  lives  in  the  same  region  as  the  other  species. 
COAL,  a  black,  opaq^ue,  infiammatile  suhatanoe, 
generally  hard  and  compact,  though  lamina- 
ted and  stratified  in  heds  between  layers  form- 
ing the  cmst  of  our  earth.  Coal  has  become 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  modern  civili- 
zation; in  fact,  the  progress  of  the  civilization 
of  a  country  is  now  recorded  by  the  amount 
of  coal  obtainable  and  employed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  given  time. — Ujiieral  coal  is  a  com- 
pound espeoiaiiy  of  carbon  or  of  decomposed 
woody  matter,  with  inflammable  substances  and 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  According  to  the 
different  proportions  of  the  volatile  matter,  in 
common  language  inaccurately  called  bitumen, 
the  coal  baa  a  somewhat  different  aspect,  flames 
more  or  less  rapidly  and  actively,  and  devel- 
ops heat  in  different  degrees.  These  differ- 
ences have  served  as  a  basis  for  a  kind  of  clas- 
sification of  the  coals,  ■which,  though  scarcely 
limitable  in  its  divisions,  is  generally  admitted 
for  common  use.  The  more  essential  of  these 
divisions  are  the  following:  1.  Antliracite  or 
^ance  coal,  a  very  hard,  compact,  lustrous, 
grayish  black  mineral,  breaking  in  oonohoidal 
fracture,  though  still  bearing  evidence  of  its 
original  lamination.  It  bums  slowly,  with  lit- 
tle or  scarcely  any  flame,  prodnoing  a  high  de- 
gree of  heat.  On  account  of  tbo  minute  pro- 
portion of  volatile  matter  in  its  composition, 
the  coal  is  also  called  non-bituminous.  When 
this  coal  is  somewhat  less  dense,  and  has  an 
inoreawng  amount  of  volatile  matter,  it  burns 
with  more  flame,  and  is  then  semi-anthracite. 
3.  Bituminous  coal,  though  still  bard,  breaks 
more  easily  and  more  irregularly,  often  divi- 
ding into  large  cubic  pieces  in  the  plane  of 
stratification  and  by,  cleavage.  It  is  generally 
quite  black,  still  with  some  lustre,  contains  less 
carbon  with  a  larger  proportion  of  inflamma- 
ble substances  than  anthracite,  and  therefore 
takes  fire  more  easily  and  rapidly,  and  bums 
with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  developing  less 
heat.  The  amount  of  volatile  combustible  mal^ 
ter  in  its  composition  is  extremely  variable, 
and  therefore  its  appreciable  characters,  either 
in  its  value  as  a  combustible  material  or  in  its 
appearance,  vary  in  the  same  degree,  oonsider- 
^Ij  blending  the  classification  and  multiply- 
ing its  names.  With  a  moderate  proportion 
of  inflammable  gases  it  is  dry  coal ;  with  more 
bitumen  it  becomes  fat  coal,  which  passes  to 
coking  coal  when  in  burning  the  matter  soft- 


ens and  coalesces  like  paste.  Of  the  moderate- 
ly bitnminous  coals,  the  best  known  in  Amer- 
ica is  called  semi-bituminous,  of  which  very 
large  quantities  are  produced  from  the  Cumber- 
land district  of  Maryland,  and  the  Broad  Top, 
Cleai'field,  and  Blosaburg  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, along  the  8.  E.  margin  of  the  Alle- 
ghany coal  field.  Of  the  more  highly  bitnmi- 
nouB  coals  the  most  valuable  is  the  splint  or 
block  coal  of  IT.  W.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  which  owing  to  its  peculiar  structure 
can  be  used  in  its  raw  state  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace. 3.  Oannel  coal  is  also  a  kind  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  It  differs  much  from  the  numerous 
other  varieties  by  its  fine,  equal,  compact,  ho- 
mogeneous texture,  resembling  a  dusky  black 
paste  hardened  to  a  mineral  substance  or  to 
stone.  It  breaks  therefore  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
other  kinds  of  bituminous  coal  by  ita  equal, 
non-laminated  structure,  or  the  absence  of 
those  horizontal  thin  layers  which  in  the  com- 
mon kinds  of  bitominous  coal  are  seen  alter- 
nating in  different  degrees  of  lustre  and  appa- 
rent density.  By  distillation  it  yields  a  larger 
proportion  of  mineral  oil  tlinn  any  other  coal. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  highly  bituminous,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Breckinridge  coal  in  Kentucky, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  in  steamboats, 
or  in  grates  tm-ough  which  the  oil  percolates 
when  inflamed.  It  burns  like  candles,  and 
hence  its  name. — If  the  more  marked  charac- 
ters which  indicate  the  several  species  of  min- 
eral coal  are  easily  recognized  at  first  sight, 
and  if  everybody  knows  the  bituminous  coal 
from  the  anthracite  or  the  cannel,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that,  considering  the  matter 
in  it«elf  and  in  its  compounds,  coal  is  an  iudi- 
visible  whole.  Not  only  have  all  the  kinds  of 
coal  the  same  constituent  chemical  elements, 
mere^  varying  in  proportion  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, but  ^  the  varieties  of  coal,  of  bitumi- 
nous especially,  are  found  in  some  localities  in 
the  same  vein.  Anthracite  passes  to  semi- 
anthracite,  and  this  to  bituminous  coal,  by  in- 
appreciable degrees.  The  coal  beds  of  Sha- 
mokin  and  Trevorton  in  Pennsylvania  give  an- 
thracite and  semi-anthradte.  The  Spadra  coal 
of  Arkansas  is  semi-anthracite  at  one  place  and 
bituminous  at  another.  In  Kentucky  some 
veins  have  one  half  of  their  thickness  bitumi- 
nous, the  other  half  cannel;  or  at  other  local- 
ities, as  for  example  on  the  Louisa  river,  the 
miners  work  bituminous  laminated  coal  at  one 
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end  of  a  gangway  and  cannel  at  the  other,  and 
this  in  the  whole  thickness  of  die  bed.  The 
analysis  of  caking  coal  fails  to  show  any  differ- 
ence even  in.  the  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
ent elements  from  that  of  some  kinds  of  dry  or 
non-caking  coal.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the 
coal,  where  closely  examined,  is  constantly  va- 
riable in  the  samo  bed  at  the  same  mine,  even 
upon  the  same  square  foot  of  matter,  aa  recog- 
nized from  specimens  when  taken  at  the  same 
place  from  the  roof  to  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
although  little  or  no  difference  is  observed,  in 
a  large  quantity  aa  it  comes  from  the  mine. — 
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In  order  to  understand  more  easily  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  combustible  minerals,  espe- 
cially coal,  it  is  convenient  to  have  for  ref- 
erence a  tabular  section,  of  the  American 
geological  divisions  from  the  earliest  times  ti!) 
now,  as  they  have  been  recognized  by  science. 
The  following  brief  review  of  the  formations, 
from  the  lowest  or  oldest  to  those  of  our  own 
time,  has  special  reference  to  such  evidence  as 
they  show  of  coal  or  any  combustible  mineral 
resembling  it. — No  trace  of  remains  of  either 
plants  or  animals  has  been  positively  recog- 
nized in  the  lowest  formations  of  the  earth, 
which,  composed  generally,  at  least,  of  crystal- 
line metamorphio  rooks,  are  considered  as  the 
result  of  the  cooling  of  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  which  was  ori^naUy  in  a  state  of  fusion 
or  of  vapor.  The  archsean  rocks,  also  called 
primitive  rocks,  are  therefore  the  only  ones 
universally  formed,  all  the  others  depending 
upon  local  abrasions  for  their  materials,  which, 
tiansported  and  deposited  mostly  by  water,  are 
locd  in  their  distribution,  Animal  life  is  now, 
and  must  have  been  from  the  beginning,  de- 
pendent upon  vegetable  life  as  the  only  source 
of  its  food.  The  first  traces  of  organic  remains 
should  for  this  reason  represent  plants.  The 
primitive  or  archEean  formations  have  deposits 
of  graphite  or  plumbago,  a  matter  essentially 
composed  of  carbon.  It  is  not  known  as  yet 
how  this  matter  has  been  produced  or  whence 
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it  is  derived.  It  has  been  and  may  he  asciibed 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  represented  at  its 
beginning  by  beings  of  very  simple  soft  texture, 
like  the  confervoidal  filaments  which  at  our 
time  live  in  thermal  springs,  filling  basins  of 
water  of  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point 
luixed  with  animalcules  or  infosoria.  The  re- 
mains of  these  plants  and  animals  conld  not 
have  been,  preserved,  or  at  least  could  not  be 
discovered,  in  the  crystalline  matter  of  the 
primitive  rocks.  The  presence  of  graphite  in 
the  carboniferous  strata  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  close  likeness  of  some  beds  of  anthracite 
of  this  basin,  which  in  some  of  its  veins  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  graphite,  point 
to  vegetables  for  the  origin  of  this  substance. 
For  even  the  hardest  layers  of  anthracite  or 
graphite  of  Rhode  Island  bear  well  preserved 
remains  of  plants  of  the  carboniferous  period, 
and  evidently  their  carbon  has  been  derived 
from  vegetable  life.  The  graphite  of  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  however,  like  the  crystalline  mat- 
ter, granite,  mica,  hornblende,  syenite,  &c., 
maybe  due  to  some  as  yet  unknown  combi- 
nations of  the  primitive  matter  of  our  globe. 
The  primordial  or  Cambrian  period  is  subdi- 
vided into  two  epochs :  the  upper,  called  the 
Potsdam,  and  the  lower,  the  Acadian  epoch. 
In  this  last  formation  the  first  remains  demon- 
strating vegetable  life  appear  in  some  fucoids 
or  marine  plants  of  undefined  forms.  They 
become  more  numerous  and  more  distinct  in 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  in  which  largo  Hpecies 
of  algos  have  been  obtained  and  described. 
Their  size  indicates  already  a  high  degree  of 
organized  life.  In  the  Canadian  period,  espe- 
ci^y  in  the  calciferoos  limestone  which  con- 
stitutes its  lowest  division,  these  fucoidal  re- 
mains increase  in  abundance,  representing 
many  more  species,  and  the  rocks  where  the 
remains  are  imbedded  are  often  discolored  by 
what  appears  to  be  an  impregnation  of  mineral 
oil.  The  matter  is  however  very  sparingly  dis- 
tributed. But  in  the  Trenton  period,  from  its 
lowest  division,  the  Trenton  limestone,  to  the 
Oiacinnati,  its  upper  epoch,  the  marine  vegeta- 
tion is  evidenced  not  only  in  an  abundance  of 
petrified  plants,  bnt  in  local  deposits  of  min- 
eral oil,  especially  found  in  connection  with  a 
predominance  of  fucoidal  remains,  which  thus 
attest  one  of  the  wise  purposes  of  their  life  in 
the  great  plan  of  nature.  The  Hudson  shales 
give  mineral  oil  sparingly  ;  the  Cincinnati 
limestone  has  yielded  it  abundantly ;  the  black 
IJtioa  shale  of  the  same  period  has  sometimes 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  mineral  oil;  but 
no  trace  of  coal  has  been  found  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Trenton  period.  The  three  divisions 
of  the  Niagara  period,  the  Niagara,  the  Clin- 
ton, and  the  Medina,  have  also,  in  their  shales, 
limestones,  and  sandstones,  a  prodigious  abun- 
dance, in  some  localities  at  least,  of  marine 
plants.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Clinton  ferru- 
ginous red  shale  is  covered  over  wide  surfaces 
with  these  kinds  of  vegetable  remains,  together 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  i 
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marine  animals,  attesting  tie  dependenoe  of 
animal  upon  ve^table  life,  or  at  least  their  re- 
lation to  it.  Rich  deposits  of  mineral  oil  are 
f  oand  also  in  the  rocks  of  tbis  period,  ospeoiallj 
in  the  Niagara  limestone.  At  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, this  root  ia  completely  saturated  with, 
oil.  The  Sfllina  and  lower  Helderberg  periods 
are  generally  eoinposed  of  deep  marine  forma- 
tions, where  of  course  remains  of  pknta  are  very 
rare,  aa  seaweeds  do  not  live  at  a  great  depth. 
Eren  the  Salina  formations  have  few  animal 
remains.  But  the  last  period  of  the  Silurian 
formation,  the  Oriskany,  manifests  its  vegetable 
life  not  only  by  remains  of  marine  plants,  but 
near  its  npper  part  by  the  first  traces  of  land 
vegetation,  recognized  in  fragments  of  a  species 
referable  to  the  lycopods  or  olnb-moss  family, 
and  similar  in  size  at  least  to  the  gronnd  pine 
of  our  woods,  lycopodima  »elago  and  L.  hiei- 
dulum.  They  are  the  earliest  representatives 
as  yet  known  of  a  family  of  plants  to  which 
belong  the  genera  lepidoiendron,  itgillaria, 
&o.,  which  coroo  later,  and,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  their  species  and  the  enormona  size  of 
the  trees  generally  representing  them,  are  called 
to  play  at  a  subsequent  period  a  remarkable 
part  in  the  formation  of  coal.  From  the  be- 
^nniogof  the  Devonian,  the  eomiferous,  vege- 
table remfdns  appear  in  the  strata  in  a  far 
greater  abundance,  especially  those  of  marine 
plants,  together  with  a  proportionately  ia- 
creaaed  sapply  of  mineral  oil.  It  ia  the  epoch 
of  the  cauda-galli  grit,  so  called  from  the  dis- 
trihntion  in  the  rocks  of  a  targe  fucoid  which 
covers  with  its  debris  wide  surfaces  of  shales 
and  fills  strata  of  great  thickness.  This  plant 
passes  lip  throngh  the  whole  Devonian  to  tlie 
base  of  the  carboniferous.  The  bitumen  has 
been  during  this  period  treasured  in  large  crev- 
ices of  the.  rocks,  in  cavities  wherefrom  it  is 
now  pumped  out  and  utilized.  The  oil  wells 
of  Canada  come  from  deposits  in  the  oanda- 
galli  formation ;  in  New  York  the  cavities  of 
the  oorniferons  limestone,  even  those  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  or 
destruction  of  fossil  remdns,  are  filled  with 
mineral  oil.  Above  the  eomiferous,  the  black 
shales,  the  Marcellus  and  Genesee  shale  of  the 
Hamilton  period,  are  everywhere  impregnated 
with  bitumen,  from  which  they  receive  their 
black  color.  The  combustible  matter  is  abun- 
dant enough  to  percolate  through  the  Assure 
with  water ;  it  is  also  obtained  from  the  shale 
by  distillation.  Even  these  black  shales  have 
been  used  for  fuel,  giving  a  bright  flame, 
thoi^h  they  do  not  consume.  They  have  been 
constantly  searched  for  coal ;  but  no  coal  has 
been  found  in  this  formation,  which  from  its 
foasils  is  evidently  of  marine  origin.  With 
the  hones  and  teeth  of  large  fishes,  it  has  also 
the  remwns  of  seaweeds  to  which  its  bitu- 
minization  is  due.  Some  scattered  trunks,  of 
conifera  especially,  and  mostly  silioified,  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  black  shales  of  the  Hamil- 
ton period.  They  seem  to  have  been  floated 
and  deposited  along  low  shores  by  the  waves 
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or  the  current  of  the  sea.  In  a  few  localities  in 
Canada  ferns  and  other  plants  have  been  ob- 
served seemingly  deposited  in  place.  But  no- 
where has  the  land  vegetation  been  luxuriant 
enough  to  produce  coal,  though  the  genera,  if 
not  the  species,  represented  by  these  plants  are 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  carboniferons  pe- 
riod. The  upper  Devonian,  especially  the  Che- 
mung, presents  by  its  vegetable  remains  the 
same  character  as  those  of  the  former  period; 
but  the  land  vegetation  becomes  more  and  more 
predominant,  yet  not  enough  to  produce  coal. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  upper  Devonian  strata 
represent  beach  formations  by  their  red  shales. 
These  formations  have  a  distinct  flora,  far 
different  in  its  typical  characters  from  that 
which  is  recognized  in  the  composition  of  coal. 
These  extensive  mud  beds  washed  by  the  tides, 
alternately  above  and  under  water,  were  pre- 
paring a  solid  basis  for  the  land,  or  a  ground 
for  the  remarkable  period  which  was  to  follow. 
— The  carboniferous  period,  as  the  word  im- 
plies is  essentially  that  of  the  coal  fonnation. 
Its  lowest  part,  the  suhcarboniferous,  is  its 
foundation,  laid  upon  the  mud  beds  of  the 
Devonian.  In  the  east  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can basins,  it  is  composed  of  thick  strata  of 
hard  red  shale  and  sandy  rocks ;  in  the  west,  of 
beds  of  hard  compact  limestone  and  sandstone, 
overlaid  by  the  successive  stages  of  the  car- 
boniferons in  a  thioknesB  of  3,000  to  3,000  ft. 
From  the  base  of  the  snboarboniferous  mea- 
sures, the  land  plants  already  in  abundance 
appear,  in  ascending,  in  a  constantly  increas- 
ing proportion,  while  the  marine  plants  disap- 
pear in  the  same  degree.  The  composition  of 
the  first  or  of  the  lowest  bed  of  coal  indicates 
only  the  remains  of  land  plants,  which  hence- 
forth, in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  for- 
mations, constitute  the  vegetation ;  at  least  no 
remains  of  marine  plants  have  been  found  in 
connection  with  the  coal,  or  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  its  composition,  l>om  the  mill- 
stone grit  to  the  Permian,  the  shales  are  mostly 
coverrf  and  filled  witti  fragments  of  plants, 
which  without  exception  belong  to  the  spe- 
cies of  the  coal  or  land  flora;  and  in  some 
beds  of  sandstone  also  we  find  local  deposits  of 
trunks  now  silioified  or  petrified,  all  represent- 
ing species  of  ferns,  lepidodendron,  sigillaria, 
etUamites,  &«.,  to  which  the  coal  plants  are 
referable.  The  first  coal  beds  appear  in  tie 
upper  parir  of  the  subcarboniferoas,  or  some- 
wnat  lower,  a  short  distance  below  the  mill- 
stone grit,  a  fonnation  composed  of  sand  and 
pebbles  agglomerated,  and  for  this  reason 
named  conglomerate,  which  generaHy  underlies 
the  prodnctive  measures  as  well  in  Europe  as 
in  America.  Under  the  millstone  grit  a  few 
beds  of,  coal  have  been  formed  locally,  two, 
rarely  three,  not  of  great  thickness  nor  of  wide 
extent,  sometimes  merely  in  pockets,  as  they 
are  called,  the  matter  transformed  into  coal 
having  flEed  deep  hollows  of  an  irregular  bot- 
tom and  of  small  area.  In  Arkansas,  however, 
the  whole  coal-bearing  measures  are  under  the 
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millstone  grit,  and  geaerally  contaia  two  teds 
of  ooal,  even  sometimes  three  of  wide  extent, 
and  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  4  ft.  In 
eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  also  in  In- 
diana, two  lower  ooal  beds  S  to  8  ft.  thick 
are  foand  under  the  conglomerate,  in  near 
prosimitj  to  its  hase ;  and  in  lUinoia  a  lowest 
bed  of  coal  has  been  observed  under  the  Chea- 
ter limestone,  an  upper  division  of  the  great 
limestone  formation  which  there  underlies  the 
coal  measures.  Coal  is  found  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Bnsaia  also  below  the  mill- 
stone grit.  But  it  is  only  from  the  millstone 
grit  npward,  and  in  a  thickness  of  300  to  1,000 
ft.  of  measures,  according  to  the  localities,  that 
coal  beds  are  formed  of  great  thickness  and 

f  wid  t  t.  The  second  bed  of  ooal  above 
th        ngl  m     t    (B)  is  generally  composed 

t  tw  th  different  beds,  either  united 
in    n  p     ted  by  beds  of  shale  or  even 

f        d  t  Th  a  bed  is  found  over  nearly 

th  wh  1  sten  f  the  coal  measures  from  Ms- 
Bo      t   ea  t       F  nnsylvania,  and  even  to  Mas- 

aoh     tts  and  Fh  de  Island.    Its  thickness  is 

ar  iy  nd  3  ft  more  generally  6  to  T  ft. ; 
at  8t  t  11  n  Ohio  it  is  13  ft.;  it  is  30 
ft       m  m   localities  of  the  antliracite 

bas  f  P  yl  ania.  From  tlie  millstone 
gr  t  upw  1  a  thickness  of  from  500  to 
nea  1  1  001  ft  al  beds  are  formed  of  vari- 
h   k  d   xt«at,  alternating  with  strata 

f  h  1  ,  hra  t  ,  sandstone,  &c.,  up  to  tho 
great  Pittsburgh  coal,  which  is,  near  the  end  of 
the  productive  carboniferous  formation,  what 
the  big  vein  is  near  its  beginning.  The  Pitts- 
burgh bed  covers,  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio,  an  area  estimated  at  20,000  sq.  m., 
preserving  generally  a  thickness  of  4  to  6  ft., 
and  often  greater.  Between  the  millstone  grit 
and  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  five  to  twelve  veins  are 
generally  found  in  the  measares.  Of  course 
the  produotivoness  of  the  measures  is  locally 
very  variable.  It  ia  at  ita  utmost  in  the  an- 
thracite region  of  Pennsylvania,  At  Plymouth, 
near  Wilkeaburre,  for  example,  where  the  big 
vein  is  30  ft.  thick,  a  section  of  800  ft.  of  mea- 
sures has  50  ft.  of  coal  in  five  veins.  At  Scran- 
ton  a  section  of  350  ft.  indicates  60  ft  of  coal 
in  eight  or  nine  beds.  Here  thelargest  vein  ia 
14  ft.  In  the  same  region  a  section  of  800  ft. 
has  nearly  70  ft  of  oosi  distributed  in  15  beds. 
In  the  bituminous  coa!  region  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  as  weE  as  in  the  ooal  basin  of  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  the  thickness  and  number  of 
the  beds  of  coal  are  somewhat  reduced,  as  is 
also  the  thickness  of  the  ineasnres ;  but  there 
is  a  remarkable  relation  between  the  forma- 
tion of  tho  coal  bods  and  that  of  the  inter- 
mediate strata.  In  the  north  at  least,  or  with 
the  exception  of  the  Virginia  coal  fields,  the 
relation  indicated  above  is,  with  little  differ- 
ence, as  one  foot  of  coal  in  18  to  22  ft  of 
measures ;  or  in  500  ft.  of  coal  measures  there 
is  generaUy  an  average  thickness  of  25  ft.  of 
coal,  distributed  of  course  in  several  beds  of 
various  thioknesa.    Fi'om  tho  Pittsburgh  coal 


above  and  for  nearly  1,000  ft  of  e 
productiveness  of  the  carboniferooa  forma- 
tion diminiahes  in  such  a  way  that  though  sev- 
eral coal  beds  have  been  observed,  they  have 
scaroely  been  found  anywhere  of  a  workable 
thickness.  The  reverse  of  the  fact  remarked 
in  the  anbcarboniferous,  where  as  the  land 
plants  become  more  numerous  the  deposits  of 
coal  also  increase,  is  seen  in  pas^ng  higher  up 
above  tho  Pittsburgh  coal  to  tho  ond  of  the  car- 
boniferous. The  plants  which  by  their  com- 
ponents and  their  great  size  contributed  most 
to  the  formation  of  the  coal,  the  lepidodendron, 
ngillaria,  &o.,  decrease  in  numbers  and  even 
disappear.  Several  species  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous period  are  seen  still  persisting  later,  even 
in  the  Permian  epoch;  hut  these  species  are 
merely  ferns  and  calamites,  which,  though 
large  and  abundant  enough,  do  not  seem  to 
have  formed  any  dense  agglomerations  of 
woody  material,  like  those  which  evidently 
covered  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  the 
vegetation  was  in  its  full  vigor. — The  strata 
intermedial*  to  the  beds  of  coal  are  composed 
of  sandstone,  sometimes  hard  enough  to  be  cut 
in  blocks  and  used  for  building,  sometimes  soft 
and  passing  to  shale;  of  limestone,  iron  ore, 
clay,  and  bituminous  shale.  Most  of  tho  coal 
beds  rest  upon  a  bottom  of  grayish  or  whitish 
soft  clay,  generally  mixed  with  remains  of  the 
stigmaTia,  a  floating  plant,  tho  most  common 
in  tho  coal  measures,  which  seems  to  have 
entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
elay  and  of  somo  kinds  of  coal.  Tho  bottom 
clay  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  more  than  30  ft  When  penetrated  by  fer- 
ruginous solutions,  it  becomes  reddish,  and  is 
sometimes  hardened  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
resembles  limestone  and  breaks  under  the  ham- 
mer like  hard  rock.  It  is  the  rotten  limestone 
of  the  miners.  Very  rarely  the  coal  beds  are 
in  immediate  superposition  to  sandstone ;  none 
have  been  seen  as  yet  upon  limestone  without 
an  intermediate  bed  of  clay.  In  most  cases, 
as  a  coal  bod  becomes  at  its  base  mixed  with 
elay  which  at  the  point  of  contact  is  black, 
hard,  and  bituminous,  it  passes  at  its  upper 
surface  into  black  bituminous  abale  or  slate 
differently  composed  from  that  of  the  bottom, 
laminated  like  the  coal,  or  in  thin  layers  and 
mixed  with  remains  of  the  plants  which  have 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  coal. 
These  shales,  however,  do  not  always  occur, 
sad  therefore  the  roof  of  the  coal  is  often 
sandstone,  or  more  rarely  limeatone.  With 
tho  remains  of  plants,  the  roof  shales  have  also 
fossil  shells,  bones,  or  teeth  of  fishes.  The 
limestone  beds  of  the  coal  have  rarely  if  ever 
remains  of  plants,  hut  often  a  great  quantity 
of  animal  remains,  coral,  crinoids,  fishes,  and 
especially  shells.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
the  distribution  of  all  these  kinds  of  strata  is 
normal  and  explainable,  as  is  also  the  forma- 
tion of  the  shales,  which  are  seen  not  only  as 
the  roof  of  the  coal  beds,  but  interlying  them, 
and  unfortunately  sometimes  ii 
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ternate  layers  with  which  the  pure  eoal  is  so 
closely  mixed  that  these  coal  strata  are  not 
workable.  It  is  to  the  increasing  thickness 
of  theae  interljiog  clay  partingB,  as  they  are 
named  by  the  miners,  that  the  subdivision  of 
the  coal  beds  is  mainly  dne.  Frequently  coal 
beds  are  seen  in  one  bulk  at  one  place,  and  in 
another,  divided  into  two  by  a  clay  parting, 
which  by  and  by  thickens  to  10  or  20  ft.  or 
more,  and  thus  separates  the  coal  into  two  dis' 
tinot  beds. — As  remarked  above,  the  Permian, 
at  least  in  America,  has  no  coal.  The  charac- 
ters of  this  formation  are  somewhat  similar  in 
the  nature  of  the  rock  to  those  of  the  suboar- 
boniferous,  mainly  consisting  of  red  shale,  lime- 
stone, and  sandstone.  WiUi  some  species  of 
ferns  of  the  coal  measnree,  its  flora  is  repre- 
sented by  large  caiamites,  a  genns  whose  spe- 
cies have  the  texture  and  outside  fonu  of  the 
horaet^  plaits  of  our  time,  bnt  of  an  immense 
3176,  and  especially  with  new  types  of  conifers. 
In  North  America  the  Permian  formations  are 
mostly  composed  of  thick  strata  of  magnemati 
limestone,  overlying  the  upper  coal  measures 
of  the  west,  near  and  along  the  Missouri  river, 
especially  in  Kansas,  and  also  in  the  Eooky 
mountains,  where  it  generally  nnderliea  the 
cretaceous  formation.  The  triaseio  period,  in 
ascending,  follows  the  Permian.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  Ntffth  America,  especially  in  Nova 
Scofia,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, by  deposits  of  rod  hard  shale  with 
few  fossil  remains,  and  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  by  the  same  kiod  of  rocks,  contain- 
ing however  beds  of  combustible  mineral  or 
of  coal.  The  eoal  of  Kichmond,  that  of  Deep 
river  and  Dan  river,  is  worked  ont  of  beds  4  to 
0  ft,  thick,  and  is  reported  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity. In  connection  with  the  coal  strata,  and  in 
their  roof  ehales,  remains  of  fossil  plants  are 
fonnd  ia  profusion,  indeed  in  the  same  posi- 
'■  □  and  in  the  same  abundance  as  the 


of  plants  are  seen  in  the  true  coal 
but  they  represent  far  different  species,  Witli 
some  fema  of  a  peculiar  type,  the  fossil  plants 
of  the  trias  are  mainly  species  of  oonKera,  and 
in  the  greatest  proportion  species  of  cj/cadete,  a 
family  whioh  is  predominant  also  in  the  flora 
of  the  Jnrassio  period.  Of  this  period,  which 
in  Europe  is  a  formation  of  immense  thickness, 
we  have  little  in  America.  If  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  Rocky  mountains  in  some  beds  of 
limestone.  In  one  of  its  divisions,  the  o<)litic, 
it  has  some  fine  deposits  of  coal  in  England. 
These  beds,  like  all  tlie  coal  beds,  are  overlmd 
by  blaok  shale  imbedding  vegetable  remains, 
which  mostly  represent  species  of  cycadea  and 
of  ferns. — Over  the  Jurassic  we  find  the  creta- 
taceous.  Like  those  of  the  upper  Devonian, 
the  aubcarboniferous,  and  the  Permian,  its 
strata  are  mostly  marine  and  submarine  (beach 
formations),  denoting  an  epoch  of  siibwdence 
to  prepare,  after  the  destruction  of  ancient 
races  of  plants  and  animals,  a  new  organic 
world  by  great  chaises  in  the  atmospheric  and 
anrface  offcomstances  of  the  earth.    Forma- 
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tions  of  this  kind  have  no  coal.  Their  vege- 
table remains  are  mostly  marine,  and  in  Qie 
cretaceous  they  are  locally  present  in  connec- 
tion with  strata  impr^nated  with  bitumen. 
This  is  the  case  in  California.  The  cretaceons 
formations  of  North  America  are  estensive, 
and  are  distributed  from  the  upper  Missouri 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where 
their  thickness  reaches  3,000  to  8,000  ft.  The 
lower  part,  that  which  has  been  named  the 
Dakota  group  from  its  predominance  in  that 
territory,  is  composed  of  red  shale,  and  is  evi- 
dently a  beach  formation  immediately  overly- 
ing the  Permian.  Though  this  group  has  no 
coal,  but  merely  thin  streaks  of  black  bitumi- 
nous shale,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  remdns  of 
fossil  plants,  which  most  of  all  represent  dico- 
tyledonous species.  As  high  as  the  base  of  the 
cretaceous  no  plants  of  this  vegetable  diviwon 
have  been  recognized.  Fi'om  the  first  appear- 
ance of  land  plants  at  the  base  of  the  Devoni- 
an, up  to  the  cretaceous,  all  the  species  repre- 
sented by  their  remains  are  referable  to  cryp- 
togams and  gymno8p«rms,  these  comprising 
the  cycads  and  the  conifers.  Bnt  all  at  once 
in  this  Dakota  group,  which  in  America  is  the 
lowest  cretaceous,  we  find  an  abundance  of 
leaves  of  dicotyledonous  species,  saBsafras,  syca- 
more, oak,  tulip  tree,  &c,  without  any  remains 
of  the  former  precedent  and  prominent  types. 
From  the  Dakota  group  upwwd  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  cretaceous  sandstone  and  black  shale, 
whose  fossils  are  all  animals,  mostly  large  shells 
of  species  indicating  a  deep  marine  formation ; 
and  upon  this  a  succession  of  thick  beds  of  coarse 
hard  sandstone,  somewhat  similar  by  its  com- 
pounds to  the  millstone  grit  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous, containing,  especially  in  the  intermediate 
layers  of  shale,  a  great  abundance  of  fucoids 
and  broken  fragments  of  wood,  stems,  &c., 
appearing  as  brought  up  and  mixed  with  the 
sand  of  the  shores  by  the  waves. — Further 
west,  and  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky- 
mountains,  this  sandstone  formation  is  the  low- 
eat  stage  of  the  tertiary  period.  It  points  by 
its  compounds  to  the  slow  upheaval  of  a  new 
land,  and  opens  a  new  epoch  where  the  condi- 
tions for  the  production  of  coal  appear  nearly  as 
favorable  as  they  were  during  the  period  of  the 
true  or  old  carboniferous  formation.  Along 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  monntmns,  and  in  the 
high  valleys  of  the  interior  of  the  chain,  from 
the  Eio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  along  the  Pa- 
cific slope  to  Alaska,  coal  beds  of  the  lower 
tertiary  cover  wide  areas,  and  are  sometimes 
of  great  thickness.  In  Colorado  the  veins  now 
actively  worked  vary  in  thickness  from  4  to  16 
ft.  At  Evanaton,  Utah,  the  main  coal,  inter- 
laid with  bands  of  shite,  is  26  ft.  thick.  The 
snccession  of  the  strata  and  their  distribution 
is  also  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  carbon- 
iferous measures.  At  Marshall's,  for  example, 
in  Colorado,  an  exposed  section  of  450  ft^  of 
measures  indicates  60  ft.  of  coal  distributed  in 
nine  or  ten  veins,  the  lowest  14  ft,  thick,  sepa- 
rated by  strata  of  sandstone,  iron  ore,  clay, 
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shale,  &c.,  as  are  tlie  cod  beds  o£  the  oarbonif- 
erona  measures.  Here  also  most  of  the  beds 
of  coal,  if  not  all,  are  iinderiaid  by  soft  white 
or  gray  day,  sometimes  pure  and  used  for  pot- 
tery, like  the  clay  of  the  carboniferous,  Bome- 
times  darli-colored  by  heaped  fragments  of 
radicles  of  water  plants.  The  shale  and  sand- 
stone strata  generally  contain  a  profusion  of  re- 
muns  of  laud  plants,  vhose  characters,  related 
to  thia  period,  are  far  difEerent  from  thoHo  of  the 
oarhoniferons.  They  mostly  represent  palms 
with  dicotyledonous  species,  oak,  poplar,  wal- 
nut," hickory,  magnolia,  cinnamon,  &c.  The 
flora  of  these  tertiary  measnres  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  afforded  already  many  hundred  species 
of  fossil  plants. — The  comlwjstihle  matter  or 
the  tertiary  coal,  often  called  I^sile,  is  in  its 
aspect  scarcely  distingnishable  itam  true  coal. 
At  some  localities,  especially  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  measures,  it  is  softer  and  more  eas- 
ily broken  3  but  at  others  the  matter  ia  hard, 
compact,  distinctly  laminated  in  thin  alter- 
nate layers  of  crystalline  and  more  opaque 
matter,  gives  much  heat  by  combustion,  the 
best  kinds  in  some  locaUties,  as  at  San  Pete 
in  Utah,  even  producing  good  coke,  and  when 
the  beds  are  in  proximity  to  upraised  dikes 
of  basalt  or  lava  the  ooal  is  transformed 
into  anthracite.  Nothing  then  distinguishes 
this  tertiary  lignite  from  true  coal  but  a  less 
proportion  of  carbon  in  its  compounds,  and 
this  can  be  recognized  by  chemical  analysis 
only.  The  constituents  are  the  same ;  only  in 
the  lignitio  ooal  the  decomposition  is  not  as 
far  advanced,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
analyses  of  the  different  combustible  materi- 
ds.  In  the  upper  tertiary,  beds  of  lignite  coal 
are  still  found,  hut  they  are  less  predominant, 
diminishing  in  number  and  thickness  and  in 
the  extent  of  the  area  which  they  cover.  The 
materials  also  in  ascending  gradually  appear 
in  a  leaa  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. — 
In  Europe  lignite  beds  of  the  upper  tertiary 
represent  mere  deposits  of  wood,  especially 
trunks  of  trees  transfonued  into  a  black  soft 
substance,  which  preserve  still  the  vegetable 
forms  and  also  the  texture  of  the  wood,  as 
well  aa  if  the  trees  had  been  recently  cot. 
Later  still,  or  rather  nearer  to  our  present 
epoch,  the  composition  of  the  beds  of  lignite 
becomes  undistinguishable  from  peat.  To  com- 
plete the  similarity,  old  peat  beds,  as  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  Holland,  are  found  under 
thick  strata  of  clay  or  sand,  in  two  or  more 
snooessive  stages^  or  under  thick  gravel  de- 
posits of  the  dnft  of  the  quaternary.  The 
material  is  mere  soft  peat,  which  by  drying  be- 
comes hard  aa  stone,  and  a  combustible  near- 
ly as  good  as  lignitic  coal.  Along  the  Ohio 
river  and  at  various  places  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  &c.,  we  find  thick  peat  deposits  in  the 
clay  of  the  drifL  The  bottom  of  the  bed  is 
clay;  the  combustible  matter  is  true  peat;  the 
beds  overlying  it  are  generally  hardened  clay 
wherein  leaves,  nuts,  acorns,  &c.,  are  found, 
moat  of  these  vegetable  remdna  being  already 


carbonized  or  hard  and  black  as  coal,  as  in  the 
roof  shale  of  the  coal  meaanrea.  In  some  lo- 
calities trunks  and  branches  of  trees  are  im- 
bedded in  these  day  formations;  the  woody 
substance  of  these  vegetable  remains  is  already 
softened  and  decomposed,  and  its  place  taken 
by  the  infiltration  of  clayey  matter.  They  on- 
ly need  the  hardening  done  by  time  to  become 
fossiUzed  ttees,  and  henceforth,  after  the  drift 
period,  wo  have  as  representative  of  the  car- 
boniferous formations  peat  bogs  of  different 
ages :  some  very  thick,  overlaid  by  strata  of 
humus  or  of  sand  or  gravel;  some  more  re- 
cent, covering  the  ruins  of  monuments  of  the 
human  race,  bridges,  roadways,  aqueducts,  &c., 
or  holding  in  their  matter  hones  of  extinct  or 
nearly  extinct  races  of  animals,  hke  those  of 
the  aurochs,  with  utensils,  weapons,  and  orna- 
ments, attesting  the  existence  of  races  of  men 
now  nnknown.  But  some  deposits  of  peat  are 
so  recent  that  their  beginning  is  positively  re- 
membered by  old  men,  who  have  seen  them 
grow  to  some  thickness  where  as  children 
they  had  seen  only  stagnant  pools,  or  a  forest, 
or  a  muddy  swamp.  All  these  peat  deposits, 
like  the  beds  of  coal  and  of  lignite,  are  found 
in  connection  with  vegetable  remains  which 
are  cither  dead  and  cover  them  entombed  in 
the  clay  of  their  surface,  or  are  stiQ  living  and 
deposit  and  heap  their  woody  matter  upon 
them,  thus  constantly  increasing  their  thick- 
ness. We  must  therefore  acknowledge  that 
from  the  beginning  of  what  we  call  the  geo- 
logical formations,  or  from  the  base  of  the  Si- 
lurian to  onr  time,  remains  of  plants  are  fonnd 
in  intimat*  connection  with  all  the  deposits 
classed  under  the  denomination  of  combustible 
minerals:  marine  plants  or  seaweeds,  with  the 
strata  containing  oil  or  bitumen :  land  plants, 
with  the  deposits  of  coal  in  all  its  degrees  of 
hardness  and  perfection,  from  the  soft  peat, 
which  is  merely  unripe  coal,  to  the  hardest 
anthracite. — The  origin  of  the  coal,  or  at  least 
its  essential  composition,  is  apparent  from 
what  has  been  said  of  its  geological  distribu- 
tion. The  &st  hypothesis  thrown  out  on  the 
subject  was  that  the  coal  was  a  mere  mineral 
or  bituminous  compound  deposited  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  series  of  the  rocks  hke  strata 
of  other  nature.  As  it  is  mostly  in  cnneordant 
stratification  with  them,  it  was  therefore  con- 
sidered to  have  the  same  origin.  Butthefoima- 
tion  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  is  easily  account- 
ed for;  the  sandstone  by  erosion  of  primitive 
rooks,  the  removal,  transportation,  and' deposi- 
tion of  the  matter ;  the  limestone  by  the  sub- 
marine action  of  animal  life,  &c.  As  free  bitu- 
men does  not  exist  in  nature,  deposits  of  bitu- 
men in  the  rocks  are  an  anomaly  as  long  as  the 
origin  of  bitumen  cannot  be  positively  indicated. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
bitumen,  or  rocks  imprognat«d  with  bitumen, 
and  coal  beds.  Hardened  or  oxidated  bitumen 
has  been  found  in  a  few  instances  filling  crevices 
of  rocks,  as  in  Canada  and  in  West  Virginia; 
the  matter  is  homogeneous,  either  scmi-pellu- 
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cid,  like  dark-colored  glass  {the  albertito),  or  a 
dull  black  compound  comparable  bj  its  appear- 
ance to  oflnnel  coal  (the  grahamite),  but  fill- 
ing holes,  without  concordance  of  stratification 
with  the  rocks  wherein  it  is  deposited,  and 
proved  by  chemical  analysis  to  he  mineral  oil 
oxidated  and  thus  solidified  bj  long  exposure 
to  atmospheric  influence.  Cases  of  this  kind 
explain  nothing  concerning  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  coal,  and  therefore  the  first  hypoth- 
esis was  soon  set  aade. — That  coal  is  compos- 
ed of  woody  matter  or  of  vegetable  remains 
is  easily  recognized  by  ocular  eiMnination. 
In  carefully  inspecting  a  piece  of  coal  the  ob- 
server will  in  most  cases  see  it  formed  of  thin 
parallel  layers  of  semi-transparent  or  crys- 
talline matter;  alternating  with  more  opaque, 
earthy  ones  of  the  same  thickness.  These 
layers,  abont  the  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  are 
distinct  enough  to  be  counted  like  the  rings 
indicating  annual  growtli  upon  the  horizontal 
section  of  a  tree ;  and  this  even  upon  anthra- 
cite as  well  as  bitaminous  coal.  In  splitting 
a  piece  of  coal  in  the  plane  of  stratification  or 
of  the  layers,  the  exposed  surface  generally 
bears  a  pulverulent  matter  resembling  char- 
coal ;  and  this  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to 
be  composed  merely  of  vegetable  fibres.  Oft^n 
the  original  form  of  the  plants  from  which 
these  woody  fibres  are  derived  (bark  of  lepido- 
dendron,  si^llaria,  calamites,  leaves  and  stems 
of  ferns,  &c.)  is  visible  to  tie  naked  eye.  In 
some  cases  a  piec«  of  coal  a  few  inches  square 
is  seen  with  its  faces  covered  with  branches 
and  leaves  of  ferns  perfectly  distinct  in  their 
outline  and  nervation;  and  in  that  way  as  many 
as  five  species  have  been  identified  upon  the 
same  surface,  from  their  carbonized  skeletons. 
In  other  eases,  as  in  cannel  ooal,  the  fibrous 
texture  of  the  matter  cannot  be  recognized  at 
first;  bnt  if  thin  layers  of  such  coal  are  ex- 
posed to  (he  action  of  a  strong  acid,  the  black 
bitiiminoaa  substance  is  dissolved  and  the 
fibres  are  exposed  whitened  and  distinct.  In- 
teresting researches  have  thus  positively  estab- 
lished tlie  fact  that  coal  is  composed  of  vegetable 
debris.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  the  facts 
recorded  above  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  coal  strata,  which  in  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  aD  the  epochs  have  been  seen  always 
in  connection  with  vegetable  remains. — Bnt 
the  essential  fact,  the  origin  of  coal  from  vege- 
tables, being  admitted,  the  mode  of  nature's 
proceeding  is  not  yet  explained;  and  the  ques- 
tion is  still,  whence  have  been  derived  the 
woody  materials  for  the  composition  of  the 
coal,  and  how  have  they  heen  brought  togeth- 
er and  heaped  in  such  immense  masses  of 
combustible  as  are  represented  by  coal  beds  10 
to  20  ft.  thick  or  more,  extendii^  over  areas 
of  many'  thousand  square  miles  f  Only  two 
hypotheses  are  worth  considering;  that  of  the 
transportation  and  heaping  of  woody  mate- 
rials by  water,  and  that  of  the  growth  of  the 
materials  upon  the  same  surface  now  occupied 
by  the  coal  beds.    The  first  theory  presupposes 


that  forests  growing  upon  slopes  along  lakes 
or  seaahores  had  been  torn  down  by  whirl- 
winds, and  that  the  trees  had  been  then  carried 
by  floods  to  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  or  to  the 
sea,  and  there  entombed  and  transformed  into 
coal.  This  hypotheffls  could  scarcely  account 
for  the  formation  of  coal  beds  of  very  smaO 
extent.  In  the  transportation  of  trees  or  veg- 
etable remains  by  water,  a  large  proportion 
of  sand,  mud,  &c.,  would  of  course  have  been 
swept  down  with  the  forests,  and  mixed  in  the 
deposits  with  the  wood,  rendering  the  matter 
very  impure.  Moreover,  the  coal  deposits  are 
generally  in  fiat  basins  of  wide  extent,  and  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  trees  in  horizontal 
layers  is  an  impossibility  by  transportation  of 
this  kind.  Another  difficulty  in  the  amount 
of  woody  matter  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  a  coal  bed  is  not  generally  known, 
and  is  far  above  every  hypothetical  calcula- 
tion. Considering  areas  of  the  same  extent, 
a  coal  bed  6  ft.  thick  is  equivalent  to  all  the 
wood  which  could  be  produced  by  a  forest  in 
2,400  years,  and  this  supposing  that,  as  is  done 
in  the  government  forests  in  France,  all  the 
wood  should  be  cut  in  its  prime  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  forests  cai-ed  for  in  order  to  force 
the  productiveness  to  its  highest  degree.  Some 
beds  of  the  carboniferous  measures  of  Korth 
America,  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  the  big  vein, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  6  ft.  at  least, 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  20,000  sq.  m.  Who 
would  dare  to  suppose  "the  production  of  such 
a  mass  of  vegetation  along  a  river,  its  carriage 
to  the  sea  for  2,400  years,  and  its  deposition 
upon  a  continuous  surface  in  horizontal  strata 
of  an  even  thickness  ?  Moreover,  the  lamina- 
tion of  the  coal,  its  horizontd  and  continuous 
extent  over  wide  areas,  the  formation  of  the 
shale  above  the  coal  (shale  generally  mixed 
with  an  abundance  of  vegetable  remains,  some 
of  them  very  large),  the  presence  of  standing 
trees  or  standing  petrifled  forests  either  in  the 
clay  beds  under  the  coal,  or  even  imbedded  ia 
the  coal  beds,  or  rooting  in  the  clay  beds  above 
— all  these  facts,  seen  in  connection  with  the 
coal  formation  and  a  number  of  others,  are 
inespUcable  by  the  theory  of  transpoi'tation. 
We  have  therefore  to  come  to  the  second  hy- 
pothesis, and  to  see  whether  coal  beds  pro- 
ceed, like  the  peat  beds  of  our  time,  from  the 
growth  of  vegetables  the  debris  of  which  have 
been  yearly  and  successively  heaped  in  place 
and  then  transformed  into  coal.  This  is  called 
the  peat-bog  theory. — The  fonnation  of  peat 
is  generally  little  known  or  nnderstood.  Few 
works  have  been  published  on  the  subject, 
and  as  the  bogs  are  generally  of  difficult  and 
even  of  dangerous  access,  they  are  rarely  exam- 
ined carefnUy  enough  to  obtain  full  evidence 
as  to  the  details  of  their  formation.  And  fur- 
tliermore,  this  study  demands  a  knowledge  of 
botany  and  chemistry  rarely  attainable  by  the 
student  before  tie  years  of  his  strength  for 
field  explorations  are  passed.  Peat  is  formed 
in  shallow  water  or  in  bogs,  by  the  growth  of 
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plants  which  may  be  called  bog  plunts,  and 
which  belong  to  a  peculiar  group  of  yegetablea 
composed  essentially  of  woody  tissue  and  living 
either  in  water  or  above  water,  according  to 
local  circumstances.  The  species  of  plants 
forming  peat  in  out  time  do  not  thrive  out  of 
the  bogs,  neither  do  land  plants  invade  the 
boga  and  contribute  by  their  remains  to  the 
composition  of  peat.  The  bog  plants  demand 
£rst,  for  their  establishment  and  their  growth, 
a  shallow  basin  of  water  with  an  invai'iable 
level.  A  basin  of  this  kind  is  generally  pre- 
pared in  advance  by  the  deposition  of  a  clay 
bottom,  produced  from  the  decomposition  of 
water  plants  or  plants  living  entirely  nnder 
water,  whose  tissue  from  this  cause  is  not 
woody  or  fibrous ;  for  the  woody  tissue  of  the 
plants  ia  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  chiefly 
by  the  respiration  of  the  leaves,  and  consti- 
tutes a  piu^  of  the  compound  generally  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  humidity  and  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
wherein  they  live.  The  eonferves  and  the 
charas  which  &x  lime  or  silex  in  their  tissue 
and  feed  fresh-water  mollnska,  sometimes  in 
immense  number,  are  especially  the  plants 
which  by  decomposition  form  a  kind  of  day. 
In  some  circomatanoes  this  vegetation  has,  by 
its  remains  and  those  of  the  shells,  established  a 
thickness  of  muddy  clay  of  2  to  9  in.  in  a  year. 
When  this  bed  of  clay  has  rendered  the  basin 
water-tight,  it  becomes  a  prepared  ground  for 
the  growth  of  other  plants,  which,  rooting  in 
the  soft  bottom,  ascend  upon  long  stems  or 
long  stalks  to  the  surface,  where  they  expand 
their  leaves  and  open  their  flowers.  These  are 
at  the  same  time  aerial  and  water  plants ;  their 
tissue  is  woody  like  that  of  some  species  of 
mosses,  which  appear  at  the  same  time,  and 
floating  at  the  surface  absorb  carbonic  acid 
and  water  by  their  innumerable  small  leaves, 
and  thus  have  in  their  compounds  as  large  a 
proportion  of  woody  matter  as  the  hardest 
wood.  Every  year  the  remains  of  this  vege- 
tation are  pressed  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
suceeasively  heaped  till  they  reach  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Of  course  this  first  deposit  be- 
comes in  time  solid  enough  to  receive  other 
kinds  of  plants  which  root  upon  its  surface : 
species  of  mosses,  sedges,  and  trailing  bushes ; 
then  larger  shrubs,  then  trees,  which,  with  the 
smaller  species  that  continue  to  grow  under 
them,  increase  each  year  by  their  debris  the 
amount  of  material  which,  constantly  heaped, 
constitutes  what  is  improperly  called  the  growth 
of  the  peat.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most 
ordinary  proceeding  in  the  formation  of  peat. 
The  process  of  transformation  of  vegetable 
matter  into  peat  is  due  to  the  presence  of  water, 
as  is  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the 
different  modes  of  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  as  explained  by  chemistry.  When  wood 
is  immersed  in  water  and  thus  guarded  against 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  carbonic 
add  which  causes  its  decay,  it  is 
Bound  for  a  very  long  time.     Roman 


tions,  even  foundations  of  the  lacustrine  build- 
ings of  wood,  have  been  dug  out  still  solid  and 
unimpaired  by  decay  from  lakes  and  swamps 
of  Europe ;  but  the  wood  has  become  entirely 
black,  when  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  peat  are  growing  in  a  deep 
badn  of  water,  and  their  debris  are  heaped  un- 
der water,  the  preservation  of  the  matter  against 
rapid  decomposition  is  then  the  direct  result  of 
immersion.  The  growth  of  the  peat  in  cases 
of  this  Idnd  may  be  stopped  at  the  water  level, 
where  by  amore  complete  decomposition  of  the 
plants  a  coat  of  humus  is  formed,  which  being 
mvaded  by  land  plants  is  transformed  into  a 
prairie  or  a  forest. — ^But  more  generally  peat 
grows  above  the  water  level,  and  then  the 
produoHon  of  the  matter  and  its  protection 
against  the  inflnence  of  the  atmosphere  are  es- 
sentially due  to  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  moss,  the  ^liagnum.  This  moss,  which  in 
deep  water  vegetates  in  loose  extensive  mat- 
tings, extending  over  the  surface  like  a  vegeta- 
ble carpet,  becomes  out  of  water  transformed 
into  compact  tufts,  and  its  long  slender  stems, 
then  growing  closely  pressed  against  one  an- 
other, ai'e  knit  togeUier.  The  sphagnum  is  in 
tliat  state  a  veritable  sponge,  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  power  of  absorption.  Not  only 
does  it  draw  the  water  from  below  by  its  long 
capillary  stems,  which,  growing  without  inter- 
ruption, are  imbedded  very  deeply  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  bog,  but  it  especially  imbibes  it 
from  atmospheric  humidity  by  its  innumera- 
ble small  leaves,  and  thus  is  constantly  satu- 
rated with  water.  Its  growth  is  rapid ;  where 
more  space  ia  afforded,  it  extends  its  plants 
all  around,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bogs  and  every  kind  of  woody  debris  spread 
upon  it.  Its  tufts  go  up  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
and  surround  the  standing  trmiks  one  to  two 
feet  high ;  they  pass  over  the  prostrate  trees 
and  their  branches,  and  bury  them  under  a 
thick  carpet  which  preserves  tliem  against  at- 
mospheric influence.  In  foggy  countries,  as  in 
Ireland  and  Germany,  the  sphagnum  ascends 
steep  slopes  and  builds  its  peat  deposits  from 
the  plains  to  the  tops  of  high  monnt^ns.  This 
moss  is  indeed  by  itself  a  remarkable  phenom- 
enon in  the  economy  of  nature ;  being  a  kind  of 
balancing  power,  absorbing  the  useless  surplus 
of  water  from  the  ground,  from  the  swamps, 
and  from  the  atmosphere  especially,  using  it 
in  part  for  its  gi-owth,  carefully  husbanding 
it  for  the  preservation  and  transformation  of 
all  the  woody  tissue,  its  own  induded,  into 
peat,  and  in  dry  seasons  distributing  the  re- 
mainder to  feed  the  numerous  springs  which 
have  their  source  in  the  bogs.  Thus,  the  peat 
bogs,  like  the  glaciers  of  some  countries,  feed 
mighty  rivers.  In  the  Mississippi,  for  example, 
the  blackness  of  the  water,  which  is  preserved 
as  far  down  as  St.  Lonis,  proves  its  origin.  It 
ia  nothing  but  b<^  watir ;  hence  its  extreme 
salubrity  and  its  remarkable  incorruptibility. — 
Along  the  low  shores  of  some  lakes  and  of  the 
sea,  the  bog  vegetation  sometimes  begins  from 
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a  sandy  bottom  without  an  intermediate  clay 
bed.  This  happens  especially  when  shallow 
baains  of  water  are  closed  by  sand  deposits, 
and  thas  totally  separated  and  guarded  against 
the  invasion  of  outside  water  and  the  muddy 
materials  which  might  be  brought  upon  it. 
Those  basins  have  a  permanent  level,  and  thus 
the  work  may  proceed  without  interruption. 
The  peat  formed  ia  that  way  rests  immediately 
upon  a  bottom  of  sand,  as  coal  beds  are  found 
sometimes  also  upon  sandstone.  It  happens, 
however,  that  in  some  deeper  part  of  the  same 
basins  the  sabaquatio  vegetation  is  established, 
and  its  decomposition  forms  beds  of  cJay  or 
a  clay  bottom  whereupon  the  old  coal  plants 
take  root  at  a  later  period.  The  same  bed  may 
therefore  at  different  places  rest  upon  day  or 
npon  sand.  This  fact  also  is  remarked  ia  coal 
beds  of  some  extent  whose  bottom  is  at  intervals 
either  day  or  sandstone.  It  also  frequently 
happens,  especially  in  small  lakes  and  bayous, 
that  the  peat  vegetation  begins  at  the  surface 
with  floating  masses,  which  gradaally  invade 
the  whole  space,  covering  it  with  b,  vegetable 
carpet.  By  sncoessive  annual  growth,  and  de- 
posits this  groundwork  becomes  thick  and  more 
solid ;  shrubs  and  even  trees  take  root  and  grow 
npon  it,  till  the  mass  becomes  too  heavy,  is 
split  or  torn  asunder,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
Other  series  of  vegetation  may  begin  again  in 
the  same  way  and  be  successively  heaped  upon 
one  another,  peat  beds  and  forests,  till  the 
basins  are  filled.  From  some  of  these  filled 
lakes  now  discovered  under  thick  strata  of  hu- 
mus, peat  and  wood,  and  even  large  trees  which 
could  be  used  for  building,  have  been  dug  out 
to  a  thickness  or  a  depth  of  75  ft.  or  more.  In 
New  Jersey  a  considerable  business  has  been 
done  in  fishing  out  of  peat  hogs  the  buried 
cedar  timber.  At  other  localities,  as  ia  the 
old  bayons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uissis^ppi, 
floating  islands,  strong  enough  to  snpport  die 
constmotion  of  railways,  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  manner.  Their  nature  is  recognized 
by  the  vacillation  and  unsteadiness  of  the 
ground,  which  undulates  under  the  pressure  of 
a  heavy  weight  like  that  of  a  railway  train. 
At  other  places,  as  in  the  Dismal  swamp,  the 
formation  is  mixed,  A  bed  of  peat  IB  ft.  thick 
ia  formed  over  the  swamps  around  Drummond 
lake,  by  the  debris  of  large  trees  and  of  an  im- 
penetrable grove  of  canes,  whose  roots  pene- 
trate deeply  into  thick  layers  of  sphagnum.  It 
is  tbere  estremely  difficult  to  reach  the  borders 
of  fie  lake.  They  are  mere  floating  moors, 
sinking  under  the  weight  and  formerly  cstend- 
ing  over  and  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
lake.  This  is  proved  by  a  layer  of  trees  strewn 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  the  process  of 
nature  may  be  seen  still  in  activity  along  the 
borders,  where  large  trees  (bald  cypress),  sunk 
into  the  water,  perhaps  8  ft.  deep,  are  there 
slowly  decaying  in  a  standing  position.  Their 
trunks  are  already  generally  hollow,  only  the 
bark  and  a  thin  crust  of  wood  being  left;  the 
water  enters  them  of  course,  and  fills  them  with 
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the  debris  floating  upon  the  surface,  ( 
cones  and  loaves.  In  time  these  decayed  trunks 
fall  to  the  bottom  and  are  there  imbedded 
either  for  slow  decomposition  to  peat,  or  if 
covered  with  mud  petrified  by  the  softening  of 
their  tissue  and  the  impregnation  of  mineral 
matters.  In  that  way  the  hollow  trunks  dis- 
covered in  the  coal  beds  of  England  and  Canada 
have  been  petrified;  their  bark  only  is  pre- 
served, and  they  are  filled  with  cones,  leaves, 
insects,  sheila,  &c.  These  fossil  trees  were 
looked  upon  for  a  long  time  as  an  inexplica- 
ble wonder, — Various  eirenmstances,  as  local 
depressions  which  bear  water  upon  the  surface 
of  the  emerged  peat  bogs  and  destroy  their 
vegetation,  stop  the  growth  of  the  peat  and 
change  the  sm'toce  into  mud  swamps.  This  is 
especially  caused  by  alternation  of  level,  or  by 
the  ground  being  covered  with  water  at  one 
time  of  the  year  and  dry  at  another.  Then  the 
decomposition  of  the  plants  is  rapid  and  entire, 
and  its  result  is  a  kind  of  mud  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  materials  brought 
by  water.  Leaves  and  vegetable  debris  are 
often  imbedded  in  this  matter  and  thus  pre- 
served by  petrifaction.  This  represents  the 
formation  of  the  laminated  clay  shale  which 
generally  covers  the  coal  beds  as  a  roof,  and 
contains  in  some  localities  vegetable  remaina 
in  a  beautiful  stute  of  preservation.  Of  course, 
these  changes  of  level  were  formerly,  especial^ 
at  the  carboniferous  period,  more  frequent 
than  now;  for  then  the  land  was  mostly  of 
insecure  formation,  half  floating,  and  along  the 
sea  immense  tracts  of  land  were  engulfed,  and 
so  deeply  sunk  that  their  surface  was  covered 
with  sand  bj  the  currents,  or  even  at  a  greater 
depth  invaded  by  the  animals  buildij^  and 
forming  limestone  deposits,  shells,  madrepores, 
corals,  &c.  In  this  way  the  formation  of  the 
sandstone  and  limestone  which  in  some  places 
overlie  the  coal  beds  without  intermediate 
shale  is  easily  understood.  Cases  of  a  similar 
nature  are  recorded  from  the  peat  bogs  of  onr 
time.  It  has  been  stud  already  that  in  Holland 
old  peat  b<^  have  been  discovered  by  borings, 
at  a  depth  of  from  60  to  100  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face, placed  upon  one  another  and  separated 
by  clay  deposits  of  80  ft.  or  more  The  great 
peat  bogs  between  the  lake"  along  the  foot 
of  the  Jura  mountains  in  bwitzerlaad  sink  m 
places  under  the  sands  of  the  lakes  and  are 
covered  by  gi-avel.  At  other  localities  the 
peat  deposits  of  a  thickness  of  10  ft  arc  lut 
in  the  middle  by  a  layer  of  coarse  sand 
varying  from  6  to  J2  in  in  thickness  We 
see  therefore  in  the  present  formation  of  tin 
peat  bogs  a  counterpart  of  that  of  the  coal, 
represented  in  all  its  details  though  m  a  re 
duced  proportion,  Not  a  single  caoe  has  hem 
recorded  m  regard  to  the  formition  of  coal 
which  cannot  find  its  counterpart  and  its  ex 
planation  in  some  of  the  pbi.nomi.na  attindmg 
the  present  formation  of  peit  In  the  coun 
tries  where  peat  banks  are  cspcsed  and  worked 
to  their  base  by  drainage,  and  where  the  nature 
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and  distribution  of  their  materials  can  be  stud- 
ied upon  the  exposed  face  of  the  beds,  these 
compounds  are  seea  constantly  and  extremeij 
variable :  heaped  remains  of  woods,  of  mosses, 
sometimes  wnole  forests  prostrated  and  im- 
bedded. But  in  these  beda  the  alternation  of 
the  annual  layers  is  always  easily  recognized. 
Near  the  top  their  thickness  is  generally  more 
than  an  inch ;  near  the  base  they  become  by 
maceration  and  compression-  reduced  to  one 
sixth  of  an  inch  or  less.  '  In  the  oldest  peat 
bogs,  the  lower  layers  are  formed  of  a  soft 
pellucid  matter  resembling  a  black  glne,  alter- 
nating with  a  more  opaque  and  fibrous  mate- 
rial, thus  exactly  corresponding  in  their  ap- 
pearance to  the  peilncid  and  opaque  lamina) 
of  the  coal.  Hardness  or  induration  of  this 
old  peat  seems  to  the  eye  the  only  process 
needed  to  transform  it  into  coal.  The  sub- 
mei^ed  peat,  that  of  the  lakes  or  of  the  sea- 
sbores,  frequently  and  extensively  formed  in 
Holland,  North  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  is 
not  laminated ;  the  matter  is  generally  com- 
pact, homogeneous  in  aspect,  and  nearly  re- 
duced to  paste,  at  least  in  its  more  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition.  The  difference  is 
caused,  as  remarked  already,  by  the  semi- 
aquatic  nature  of  the  plants  which  enter  into 
its  composition,  and  which,  being  less  fibrous 
than  those  growing  npon  emei^d  bogs,  are 
more  easily  and  equally  transformed  under 
water.  This  process  explains  the  difference 
between  the  laminated  bituminous  coa!  and 
the  compact  homogeneous  cannel.  The  im- 
mense trunks  mixed  in  the  beds  of  laminated 
ooal  evidently  prove  that  some  of  the  beds 
were  formed  above  water.  On  the  contrary, 
cannel  coal,  whose  oompoands,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  recognized  as  vegetable  remains,  are 
essentially  the  floating  trunks  and  branches  of 
gtigmaria,  indicates  as  evidently  that  in  this 
case  the  coal  was  formed  of  plants  floating  or 
submei^d,  thus  presenting  the  two  essential 
differences  which  are  recognized  in  the  peat 
beds  of  our  time.  Local  variations  in  the  phe- 
nomena attending  the  formation  of  immersed 
peat  are  quite  as  frequent  and  remarkable  as 
in  the  formation  of  the  emerged  peat  bogs.  It 
would  require  a  volume  to  describe  them  in 
detail.  Near  KiSgge  in  Denmark,  along  the 
seashore,  extensive  peat  deposits  now  covered 
by  a  layer  of  humus  forming  prwries  are  com- 
posed merely  of  birch  trees,  whose  bark  is 
separated  from  the  decomposed  woody  mat- 
ter; this  is  a  aemi-flnid  brown  poste  at  the 
bottom,  4  to  6  ft.  thick,  and  the  bark  at  the 
surface  forms  a  layer  of  hollow  cylinders  or 
compressed  sheets  without  any  woody  matter 
between  them.  The  exploitation  of  these  de- 
posits is  made  to  get  the  woody  paste,  which 
is  taken  in  buckets  from  under  the  layer  of 
bark,  spread  upon  beds  of  straw,  and  when 
somewhat  hardened  by  the  percolation  of  wa- 
ter is  kneaded,  flattened,  and  pressed  with 
shovels,  and  then  cut  and  dried,  thus  forming 
a  very  valuable  fuel.    The  bark  is  left  out  of 


the  trenches  as  of  little  value.  "We  have  in 
this  case  the  illustration  of  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  some  beds  of  coal  whose  top  is  over- 
laid by  a  stratum  mostly  composed  of  pieces 
of  bark  of  lepidodendron,  eigillaria,  calamiteg, 
&c.,  pressed  upon  one  another  without  even 
lamina  of  coal  between  the  layers.  At  Tre- 
vorton  in  Pennsylvania,  a  bed  of  semi-anthra- 
cite thrown  up  to  the  perpendicular  is  roofed 
by  snoh  a  layer  of  petrified  bark,  and  exposed 
like  a  wall  of  mosaic  work,  diversified  by  the 
impressions  which  mark  the  sorface  of  the 
bark  of  most  of  the  species  of  trees  ot  the 
carboniferous  period. — It  has  been  objected  to 
this  theory  of  the  production  of  coal,  that  the 
peat  beds,  however  thick  they  may  be,  could  not 
account  for  tie  immense  mass  of  combustible 
minerals  or  of  woody  matter  contained  in  a 
coal  bed  even  of  moderate  thickness.  This  is 
a  great  mistake,  for  indeed  nothing  bat  the 
growtli  of  the  materials  upon  the  place  where 
they  have  been  buried  and  transformed  into 
coal  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  immense 
proportion  of  woody  matter  in  the  deposits. 
The  comparative  caloric  power  of  wood,  peat, 
and  coal  has  been  found  to  be  on  an  average 
represented  by  the  proportion  of  30  for  wood, 
37  to  40  for  peat,  according  to  its  age,  and 
60  for  bituminous  coal.  We  have  seen  above 
what  is  the  average  production  of  wood  under 
the  best  regulated  cultivation  of  Europe.  The 
growth  of  peat,  as  recognized  from  repeated 
observations,  also  made  in  Europe,  averages 
one  inch  a  year  at  the  surface.  By  compres- 
sion and  decomposition  the  matter  is  reduced 
toward  the  base  of  the  banks  to  one  sixth  or 
even  one  eighth  of  the  oiiginal  thickness.  Com- 
paring this  production  with  that  of  the  wood 
of  a  forest  upon  an  equal  area  and  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  we  see  from  the  same  records 
quoted  above  tiat  the  peat  yields  in  cubic  feet, 
(rfter  desiccation,  twice  as  much  combustible 
matter  as  the  forest.  Peat  hogs  are  now,  espe- 
cially in  wet  countries,  as  in  Ireland,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  not  only  of  wide  extent  but  of  great 
thickness.  In  Switzerland  and  Germany  the 
average  thickness  of  peat  beds  is  8  to  12  ft. ; 
but  in  the  same  countries  the  peat  attains 
in  some  localities  a  thickness  of  SO  ft.  in  con- 
tinuous and  extenMve  beds.  In  Ireland,  Den- 
mark, and  other  northern  countries,  there  are 
beds  of  combostibles  formed  of  peat  alternating 
with  prostrated  forests,  from  60  to  80  ft.  thick 
or  more.  Now,  a  bed  of  peat  80  ft.  thick,  com- 
paring its  matter  with  coal  according  to  the 
proportion  of  40  to  60  for  caloric  produced, 
and  deducting  one  half  for  drying  the  matter 
and  rendering  it  fit  for  fuel,  would  represent 
an  amount  of  wooiiy  matter  equal  to  that  of  a 
bed  of  coal  10  ft.  thick.  It  is  therefore  con- 
ceivable that  at  the  carboniferous  period,  when 
the  atmosphere  was  saturated  with  vapors  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  essential  elements  which 
feed  the  plants  and  supply  woody  tissue,  the 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  mnst  have  been 
far  above  that  of  our  time.    The  heaping  of 
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the  vegetable  remaiiiB  must  then  Lave  attained 
in  favorable  localities  a  thickness  at  least  double 
that  of  the  present  peat  deposits.  The  suppo- 
sition that  the  plants  at  the  oerhonif  erous  epoch 
eontwned  more  hituraen  than  those  of  our  time 
has  no  foundation  whatever,  as  hitumen  is  oh- 
tftined  from  peat  in  as  large  proportion  as  from 
coal.  Mineral  oil,  which  also  results,  in  its 
essential  paj:t  at  leaet,  from  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter,  is  in  this  particular  only 
comparable  to  coal ;  hut  it  is  prodneed  from 
marine  plants  which  have  no  fibrous  tissue,  hut 
merely  cellular  matter. — After  reading  the  fore- 
going descriptions  of  the  growth  of  peat,  the 
admirable  simplicity  of  the  process  used  by 
nature  to  rea^  its  end  in  providing  deposits 
of  oombustihle  minerals  in  the  several  geologi- 
cal periods  is  evident  enough.  This  identity, 
however,  can  he  still  more  positively  proved 
by  comparing  the  chemical  operations  attend- 
ing these  formatioua,  and  the  ahsolute  similar- 
ity of  the  elements  which  compose  the  differ- 
ent matters  known  under  the  names  of  poat, 
lignite,  coal,  and  anthracite.  The  composition 
of  these  combustible  materials,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  compared  with  that  of  wood 
and  of  woody  plants  which  by  their  characters 
and  texture  are  related  to  the  most  common 
species  of  the  coal  measures,  and  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  peat  in  our  time,  is 
presented  in  Oie  following  table  compiled  from 
Dana's  "Manual;" 
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This  table  shows  in  lycopodium  species  and 
eqv.iset'ain  about  the  same  composition  as  in 
wood.  Tlieee  correspond  in  structui'e,  and  have 
at  the  same  time  a  generic  relation  to  the  spe- 
cies forming  the  essential  compounds  of  coal 
as  recognized  hy  microscopictu  examination, 
viz. :  lepidodendron,  sigillaria,  and  ealamifes. 
The  sphagntim,  which  enters  more  'than  any 
other  plant  into  the  composition  of  peat,  has 
more  carbon  than  lycopods,  even  slightly  more 
than  wood.  In  the  decomposition  of  the 
woody  matter  two  different  processes  are  rec- 
ognized hy  chemistry.  Decayed  wood  taken 
from  the  interior  of  trunks  of  dead  trees  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  action  gives  by  analysis, 
on  the  average,  carbon  i7-62,  hydrogen  6-18, 
oxygen  44-8T ;  which  compared  with  wood,  0. 
49-69,  H.  6-31,  0. 48-08,  indicates  that  through 
this  decomposition  a  proportion  of  carbon  has 
been  taken  from  the  wood,  while  the  hydrogen 
is  aUghtiy  increased.  The  elements  of  water 
therefore,  and  an  amount  of  oxygen,  have  be- 
come united  with  the  wood,  while  carbonic 
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acid  has  been  separated  from  it.  This  com- 
parison of  Kjialjses  exemplifies  the  well  known 
fact  that  the  decomposition  of  plants  under  at- 
mospheric influences  returns  to  the  atmosphei'e 
the  carhonio  acid  absorbed  by  the  vegetation, 
which  by  nutrition  of  the  living  pbnts  is  trans- 
formed into  wood.  But  when  the  woody  mat- 
ter is  protected  against  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  as  it  is  in  vegetable  remains  un- 
der water  or  covered  by  mosses  impregnated 
with  water,  the  chemical  changes  as  proved  hy 
analyses  assume  another  form.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  formation  of  peat,  which  when  ripe  has 
0.  59-5,  H.  55,  O.  83,  or  compared  with  wood 
an  increased  amount  of  carbon  in  proportion 
with  a  diminution  of  oxygen,  separated  into 
carbonic  acid  with  a  little  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  wood.  The  amount  of  carbon  in  peat,  as 
in  all  the  mineral  combustibles,  is  extremely 
variable ;  in  young  sphagnum  peat  it  is  no  more 
than  51  to  52  per  cent.,  while  in  old  peat  it  is 
as  high  as  61  to  62  per  cent  The  proportion 
of  bitumen  increases  in  peat  in  the  same  de- 
gree. Taien  from  old  beds,  this  matter  has 
yielded  by  distillation  80  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 
To  obtain  it,  the  distillation  of  peat  has  been 
practised  for  many  years  on  the  bogs  of  the 
Jura  in  Switzerland ;  and  peat  from  the  bogs 
of  Ireland  is  also  distilled  in  lai^  establish- 
ments for  manufacturing  candles.  This  sufB- 
ciently  answers  the  obje»rtion  made  against  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  coal  from  heaped 
vegetables  hy  annual  growth'like  beds  of  peat, 
and  the  mistaken  assertion  that  peat  has  no 
bitumen  and  therefore  cannot  form  coal.  The 
composition  of  peat  as  given  above  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  more  recent  lig- 
nite of  Germany,  showing  therefore  the  same 
process  of  chemical  action.  These  lignite  beds, 
mentioned  before,  are  heaps  of  trunks  overlaid 
by  thick  strata  of  sand  and  clay.  The  wood  is 
black  and  quite  soft,  hut  its  texture  is  still  as 
well  preserved  and  as  distinct  as  in  living  trees. 
The  matter  in  its  purity  has  0.  57'38,  H.  6-08, 
0.  36-10,  or  a  less  amount  of  carbon  than  old 
peat,  witii  more  oxygen ;  thus  proving  that  the 

Erocess  of  decomposition  is  exactiy  the  same, 
nt  that  it  is  in  a  less  advanced  stage.  In  lig- 
nite of  an  older  fonnation  the  analysis  indicates 
0.  ee-T,  H.  5-5,  O.  26;  therefore  an  increase  of 
carbon,  still  resulting  from  the  same  combina- 
tion, the  diminntion  of  the  oxygen  and  of  a 
little  of  the  hydrogen  of  wood.  As  in  peat, 
the  amount  of  carbon  in  lignite  is  very  varia- 
ble, which  results  especially  from  the  nature 
of  the  original  compounds.  The  lignite  of  the 
old  tertiary  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  in 
many  beds  has  the  same  appearance,  lamina- 
tion, and  nearly  the  density  of  the  true  coal, 
has  only  61  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  an  average 
taken  from  the  comparison  of  21  analyses  of 
the  matter  from  many  localities.  This  reduced 
amount  of  carbon  is  apparently  due  to  the  great 
proportion  of  palm  wood  and  palm  remains 
which  entered  originally  into  its  composition. 
The  average' composition  of  the  best  qnali- 
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ties  of  bituminous  «oal  is  0.  81'3,  H.  5'5,  O. 
12'05 ;  showing  still  tte  same  proportion  in 
the  diminutioii  of  the  osygen  and  the  increase 
of  carbon.  The  chemical  action  b  therefore 
constantly  the  same,  aod  is  recognized  in  the 
whole  proceaa;  that  is,  the  slow  combustion 
of  the  woody  matter  by  the  action  of  the  oiy- 
gen  which  it  contdns,  or  contained  originally. 
Chemistry  has  not  perfectly  esplajned  the  pro- 
cess, or  obtained  similar  results  and  prodnots 
by  its  experiments.  Prof.  Dana  says  that  the 
changes  attendtt^  the  ultimate  decomposition, 
of  woody  matter  into  coal  depend :  1,  on  the 
affinity  of  the  carbon  for  oxygen,  making  car- 
bonic acid;  2,  on  that  of  hydrogen  for  oxy- 
gen, producing  water;  3,  on  that  of  carbon  for 
hydrogen,  making  oarbo-hydrogen  gas  or  oil ; 
and  4,  on  the  tendency  of  the  carbon  and  the 
hydrogen  under  certain  proportions  to  form 
with  a  portion  of  oxygen  the  staple  compounds 
included  in  the  term  coal.  In  anthracite  the 
amount  of  carbon  is  still  increased,  while  that 
of  hydrogen  and  osygen  has  become  propor- 
tionally less,  and  the  volatile  matter  is  reduced 
to  a  niinimnm. .  Hence  pure  anthracite  is  de- 
bitumiuized  and  bums  without  any  flame.  The 
anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  becomes  harder  and 
more  free  from  gas  in  propoition  to  the  distance 
of  the  basins  eastward  from  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  where  its  beds  are  folded  in  more 
numerous  and  sharper  flexures.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  its  debituminization  had  taken 

Sdace  from  some  cause  connected  with  the  ap- 
if  ting  of  the  mountains.  The  first  supposition 
was  mat,  the  coal  had  been  reduced  to  anthracite 
by  heat.  This  opinion  has  been  contradicted 
by  another  hypothesis  which  ascribes  the  trans- 
formation to  great  compression  of  the  mineral 
twal  by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains  between 
whose  sides  the  basins  were  slowly  pressed, 
and  thus  slowly  forced  into  numerous  folds, 
and  perhaps  to  a  considerable  amount  of  caloric 
produced  by  mechanical  agency,  movement, 
compression,  &c.  Many  facts  seem  to  con- 
tradict this  last  hypothesis,  and  support  the 
opinion  that  the  original  heat  of  the  earth  has 
contributed  to  the  metamorphism  of  the  coal, 
as  it  has  to  that  of  the  rooks.  The  problem  is 
however  complex,  and  cannot  be  discussed  in 
a  few  words.  The  facta  have  to  be  recorded, 
and  the  conclusions  may  become  evident  in 
time.  In  Pennsylvanift  the  debituminiiation 
decreases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  east- 
ward from  the  mountains.  At  Trevorton,  in 
Zerbe's  gap,  the  coal  is  serai-anthracite ;  it  has 
84  to  8G  per  cent,  of  carbon,  7'60  of  inflam- 
mable gas,  and  2-50  of  water.  Though  this 
basin  is  far  distant  from  the  mountains,  the 
imdulations  of  its  beds  are  nearly  as  sharp 
as  those  near  Pottsville  and  Tamaqua,  being 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  50°  to  60°.  As  the 
thickness  of  the  strata  is  great,  the  picssme 
seems  to  have  been  equal  to  that  nearer  the 
mountains.  In  the  Rhode  Island  ba«m  the 
anthracite  is  still  harder  and  more  debitumm 
issd.    Here  the  undulations  are  repeated,  very 


and  short,  but  not  sharp,  resembling 
of  the  sea,  and  the  strata  are  not 
thick;  but  the  anthraolt*  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  primitive  rocks,  and  the  shales  over  and 
under  the  coal  show  by  their  color  and  density 
Ident  traces  of  metamorphism.  There  is 
here  a  peculiar  phenomenon  mai'king  the  inftu- 
of  heat ;  it  is  the  liquefaction  of  the  shale 
and  the  effects  of  it  on  the  vegetable  remains, 
particularly  the  ferns.  Their  bi-anchesare  gen- 
erally dongated  in  one  direction  and  contract- 
ed in  the  other  side,  as  though  drawn  to  one 
direction  by  the  flexure  of  the  shales  in  a  state 
of  semi-fusion.  The  plants  too  bear  upon  their 
surface  a  kind  of  intumescence,  seemingly  pro- 
duced by  heat.  At  Trevorton  the  shales  over 
the  coal  are  more  or  less  marked  by  small 
round  holes  varied  in  size,  filled  with  a  pul- 
verulent bituminous  matter  which  looks  as  if 
formed  by  a  kind  of  ebullition,  or  rather  by 
gas  forcing  its  way  from  the  anthracite  and 
stopped  and  enclosed  within  the  shale.  In 
Arkansas  the  Spadra  coal  is  semi-anthradte. 
The  strata  wherein  it  is  interlaid  are  nearly 
horizontal,  their  dip  scarcely  marked  by  an 
angle  of  2°.  It  is  ^so  at  a  distance  of  30  m. 
from  the  mounttuns.  It  has  about  the  same 
composition  as  the  Trevorton  coal,  88-75  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  with  7-T  of  volatile  matter. 
The  rocks  all  around  in  the  country  bear  traces 
of  metamorphism,  and  the  change  by  heat  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  in  advanoing  to- 
ward the  Hot  Springs,  a  volcanic  region,  away 
from  the  mountains.  The  same  phenomenon 
is  still  more  evident,  and  its  cause  more  ap- 
preciable, in  the  tertiary  lignite  basins  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  At  Glolden,  Colorado,  the 
thick  lignite  bods,  12  to  10  ft.,  are  thrown  up 
to  the  perpendicular  by  compression,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  base  of  the  uplifted  granitic 
mountains,  and  between  them  and  thick  de- 
posits of  lava,  This  coal  is  soft,  bears  no  trace 
of  metamorphism,  and  even  crumbles  from  the 
contact  of  the  atmosphere.  In  New  Mexico 
the  strata  are  horizontal,  but  split  by  thin  dikes 
of  basalt,  along  which  the  coal  shale  is  changed 
by  heat  and  nearly  as  hard  as  silex.  The  na- 
ture of  the  coal  in  contact  with  these  dikes  has 
been  recorded  from  a  locality  further  south, 
near  the  valley  of  the  GaUisteo,  where  the  Pla- 
oiere  coal  at  one  exposure  of  the  bank  is  true 
lignite,  while  at  another  exposure,  and  in  con- 
tact with  an  enormous  dike  of  basalt,  it  has 
been  changed  into  true  anthracite,  having  89 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  only  8-18  of  volatile 
matter,  while  at  a  distance  from  the  dike  the 
amount  of  carbon  is  only  58  per  cent.  The  dip 
of  the  strata  even  in  coming  closely  in  contact 
with  the  dikes  varies  between  10°  and  14°  only. 
These  facts  are  evident  proofs  of  the  debitumi- 
nization  of  the  coal  and  its  change  to  anthracite 
bv  the  acfiou  of  heat.  In  this  we  have  at  the 
lame  time  an  insightinto  the  chemical  changes 
ciusmg  the  modifloationof  vegetable  matter  and 
its  tian'sformation  into  coal.  For  the  action 
I  of  heat  does  not  depmve  the  coal  of  any  part 
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of  its  constituents ;  it  merely  quickens  the  slow 
burning  or  metamorphosis  o£  the  matter,  the 
iillamate  result  of  which  is  the  entire  reduction 
of  the  oxygen-  and  hydrogen-prodnoing  volatile 
gas  into  compact  or  condensed  mineral  com- 
bustible, a  mere  compound  of  the  oripnal  ele- 
ments of  wood  modified  under  peculiar  influ- 
ences.— The  great  Alleghany  cod  field  extends 
from  the  middle  of  Alabama  to  northern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  occupies  portions  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  cont  ' 
from  50,000  to  55,000  aci.  m.  of  coal  area, 
all  the  coal  beds  and  groups  of  bods  described 
nnder  the  title  Anthbaoite,  the  iiomenclatnre 
of  which  will  be  adopted  herein.  In  some 
portions  of  the  anthracite  fields  the  millstone 
grit  or  conglomerat*  ia  interstratified  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  coal  measures,  though 
much  more  massive  near  the  bottom  than  in 
any  other  portion.  It  is  also  much  thicker  in 
the  eastern  part  of  these  fields  than  in  the 
western  portion,  and  likewise  more  massive 
than  in  the  bituminous  fields,  or  westward 
generally,  as  the  foregoing  table  indicates. 
A  group  of  coal  beds,  0,  not  shown  in  the 
anthracite  column,  though  eristing  there  as 
"  nests  "  of  imperfect  coal  below  A,  are  found 
at  irregular  intervals  through- 
ont  the  Alleghany  coal  field ; 
hut  these  beds  are  thin,  im- 
pure, often  absent;  and  rarely 
of  workable  size  or  merchant- 
able quality.  They  exist  both 
below  and  in  the  millstone  grit 
when  found,  and  are  more 
persistent  and  regular  in  the 
western  than  in  the  eastern  coal  fields.  The 
first  group  of  regular  beds  is  A ;  these  also 
exist  in  the  conglomerate  in  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  fields,  and  in  some  of  the  ontiying 
basins  of  the  Alleghany  field ;  but  generally 
they  consist  oE  two  smdl,  unworkable  streaks 
of  impure  coal,  or  a  single  bed  of  eartlij  coal 
1  to  4  ft.  in  taickness,  resting  on  or  near  the 
millstone  grit.  It  produces  the  block  or  fur- 
nace coal  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  next  group,  B,  consists  of 
two  regular  and  escellen  t  beds, 
which  are  generally  united  as 
a  single  bed,  though  always 
divided  by  a  streak  of  slate  or 
fire  clay,  which  often  expands 
to  20  ft.  or  more.  This  bed, 
or  group  of  'beds,  is  the  most 
regular  of  all  the  American 
coal  beds;  and,  being  the  first 
large,  workable,  and  produc- 
tive bed,  its  horizon  is  the 
most  estensive,  and  nearly 
rea  of  the  entire  field,  while  it 
can  readily  be  identified  in  the  central  if  not 
the  western  coal  field.  These  beds,  when 
united,  are  from  4  to  T  ft.  thick,  and  singly 
from  2  to  4  ft.  each.  Immediately  above  UiiB 
group,  sometimes  resting  on  the  coal,  but 
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generally  separated  by  si 


es  and  shales,  is  the 
■'buckwheat  rock" 
of  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  which  is  a  coarse, 
masMve  sandstone,  filled  with  mica  scales. 
This  rock  ia  very  persistent,  and  can  be  iden- 
tified in  all  the  great  American  cofd  fields 
of  the  carboniferous  age.  This  great  bed  of 
sandstone,  which  is  often  20  to  60  ft.  in  tliick- 
ness,  is  followed  by  shales  and  the  fossilifer- 
ous  or  ferriferous  limestone,  and  the  buhr- 
stone  iron  ore,  which  are  gen- 
erally present  in  tiie  Alleghany 
coal  measures.  The  ore  ranges 
from  10  to  20  in.,  ajid  the 
limestone  from  10  to  20  ft.  in 
thickness.  This  is  succeeded 
by  shales  and  the  group  of  coal  ,  ^^  cmnraa. 
beds  0.  In  the  anthracite  re 
gions,  and  generally  in  the  bitummous  fields, 
this  group  consists  of  two  thin,  slaty  and  un- 
workable beds;  but  one  of 
them  frequently  expands  to  3 
and  even  B  ft,  of  excellent  splmt 
or  eannel  coal.  It  is  the  cele- 
brated Peytona  eannel  bed  of 
Coal  river.  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Grayson  eannel  of  Ken- 
tucky. This  group  is  succeed- 
ed by  shales  and  sandstones  of 
variable  thickness,  from  60  to 
160  ft.,  on  which  rests  the  bed  n,  ar  stidmore, 
D,  which  is  always  single,  and 
generally  pure  and  workable,  from  30  in.  to  i 
ft.  in  thickness.  Above  this  bed,  separated  by 
sandstones  and  shales,  is  the 
Cnrlew  or  Freeport  limestone, 
8  ft.  thick;  and  on  or 
this  rests  the  group  E,  i 
embraces  two  or  three  b( 
coal,  each  generally  from  3  to 
4  ft.  thick,  which  often  unite 
as  a  single  bed  of  6  to  12  ft,, 
divided  by  slates.  This  group 
forms  the  celebrated  mammoth 
bed  in  the  Pennsylvania  an- 
thracite fields,  and  the  Tree- 
port  beds  in  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  Above  this 
group  (which  is  very  confusing 
to  the  miner  and  the  geolo- 
gist, on  account  of  its  irregu- 
larity and  uncertainty  in  uni- 
ting and  dividing)  from  20  to 
50  ft.  of  soft  black  shales  or 
slate  are  generally  found,  and 
on  these  rests  the  Mahoning  or 
mammoth  sandstone,  which  is 
the  largest  regular  sand  rock 
in  the  Alleghany  coal  measures, 
ranging  from  BO  to  75  ft.  in 
thickness,  divided  by  one  and 
sometimes  two  thin  coa!  seams, 
and  several  feet  of  slates  or 
shales.  .  Streaks  of  quartz  crys- 
tals are  often  fonnd  between 
the  upper  and  lower  strata  of 
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this  great  rock,  which  is  a  qnartzite,  and  often 
a  conglomerate  rock,  80  ft,  thick  in.  the  an- 

■'       ■■    "   1.    It  ia  sometimes  accompa- 

Q  of  white  quartz  secretions, 
or  conglomerate,  even  in  the 
westerfl  portions  of  the  field, 
which  are  often  mistaken  for 
water-worn  pebbles.  TMa  is 
a  great  landmark  in  the  Appa< 
iachian  coal  fields,  which  cmi- 
not  weE  be  mistaken,  and  yet 
it  is  often  misplaced.  Above 
this  exists  the  group  P,  which 
conMBts  of  two  thin  impure 
F,  or  iioiLoca  beds,  divided  by  afewinchesof 
fire  day,  known  as  the  rough 
bed  in  the  anthracite  fields,  where  it  is  B  to  7 
ft.  thick,  and  as  a  single  bed  in  the  Alleghany 
field,  1  to  3  ft.  thick  of  slaty  and  sometimes  3 
ft.  of  cannel  coal.  It  seems  to  he  a  true  hori- 
zon of  coal,  but  is  seldom  found  in  merchant- 
able qaantity  or  qnality.  Above  these  are  from 
200  to  300  ft.  of  shales,  slates,  sandstones,  and 
limestones,  followed  by  the  bed  G,  which  is 
the  large  and  celebrated  Pittsbnrgh  bed,  re- 
markable for  its  production  of  excellent  ^as, 
coking,  steam,  and  household  coal,  combining 
all  the  qualities  of  every  variety  of  bituminous 
coal  e:{cept  the  block  and  cannel.  It  ranges 
from  6  to  12  ft.  in  thickness,  aven^ng  from 
6  to  8.  Between  these  great 
beds,  E  and  &,  esist  from  800 
to  450  ft.  of  unproductive 
strata,  which  contwn  no  work- 
able beds  of  cod.  These  are 
known  in  Pennsylvanian  no- 
menclature as  the  lower  bar- 
ren measures,  which  are  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  anthra- 
cite as  in  the  bituminona  fields 
of  this  state.  It  may  be  brief- 
ly stated  that  all  the  coal  beds 
j  and  coal  measures  osisting  in 

ft  or  Primrosu.  the  anthracite  fields  above  O 
are  found  in  some  portions  of 
the  Alleghany  field ;  but  the  coal  beds  are 
thin,  rarely  workable,  and  cannot  be  identi- 
fied. From  1,000  to  2,000  ft,  of  coal  measures 
are  supposed  to  exist  above  G;  but  these  are 
known  as  the  upper  barren  measures,  and  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  shales,  with  a  few  coarse 
sandstones  and  massive  limestones,  one  of 
which  is  70  ft.  in  thickness,  and  is  distinctly 
defined  over  a  large  area.  Tie  general  average 
thickness  of  the  coal  measures  between  B  and 
G  is  1,000  ft.,  but  varies  from  500  to  1,200  ft. 
Trom  the  carboniferous  limestone  to  B,  in- 
cluding the  groups  O  and  A,  the  thickness  of 
the  strata  is  from  200  to  500  ft.,  and  the  total 
thickness  of  the  coal  measures  about  8,000  ft. 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  minimum  thickness 
of  80  ft.  and  a  maximum  of  50  ft.  of  coaL 
— The  distribntion  of  the  deposits  of  coal  in 
North  America  is  well  adapted  for  the  sap- 
ply  of  the  wants  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
The  largest  population  is  along  the  Atlantic 


coast,  and  the  best  coah  that  of  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  happens  to  be  situated 
nearer  the  largest  markets  than  any  other,  be- 
ing less  than  200  m.  from  New  York  and  less 
than  100  m.  from  Philadelphia.  The  basins 
producing  it  are  small,  containing  in  all  bnt 
470  sq.  m. ;  bnt  the  beds  are  very  large  and 
numerous,  and  the  quantity  produced  is  about 
half  of  all  the  cool  mined  in  the  United 
States.  (See  Abthkacitb,  Lackawasba,  and 
■Wyomiko  Vallbt.)  In  the  eastern  central 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  anthracite 
basins  are  situated,  great  distnrbances  of  the 
strata  have  taken  place  after  they  were  de- 
posited, caused  by  the  gradual  upheaval  or 
subsidence  of  alternate  portions  in  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  lines,  so  as  to  throw  them  into  a  waving 
form.  Thia  disturbance  was  greatest  toward 
the  S.  E.,  and  the  rock  arches  become  wider 
and  flatter  as  we  go  N.  W. ;  hat  they  extend 
S.  W.  entirely  across  this  state  and  Maryland, 
and  their  effects  are  even  seen  in  the  coal 
fleld  of  eastern  Ohio.  All  anthracite  coal  is 
found  in  regions  where  the  strata  have  been 
considerably  disturbed,  or  where  from  local 
causes  it  has  been  subjected  to  heat.  Next 
westward  from  the  antliraoite  in  Pennsylvania 
the  coal  is  semi- bituminous^  and  still  further 
west  it  is  of  the  ordinary  bituminous  charac- 
ter, the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  constant- 
ly increasing  toward  the  central  part  of  tlie 
field.  The  carboniferous  formation  terminates 
in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
division  into  counties  of  that  district  happens 
to  correspond  with  sis  of  the  great  flexures  t>f 
the  strata  before  mentioned,  which  give  rise 
to  sis  coal  basins.  Some  of  these  from  their 
far  northern  position  contain  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  prodnctive  mines  in  the  state. 
They  produce,  for  the  supply  of  the  coalless 
country  north  of  them,  the  variety  common- 
ly called  Blossburg,  which  is  used  for  steam 
and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  deposits 
of  coal  extend  in  this  northern  district  along 
the  middle  or  bottom  of  the  basins  only, 
in  lines  of  small  detached  fields  or  chain's  of 
basins,  which  are  more  extensive  as  they  are 
followed  S.  W.  until  they  become  uninter- 
rupted prongs  or  finger  points.  Still  further 
S.  W.  in  Pennsylvania  the  lower  beds  arch 
over  poi'tions  of  the  intermediate  anticlinals, 
and  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state,  in  the 
Pittsburgh  countiy,  the  four  or  five  lower 
beds  which  alone  occur  further  U.  disappear 
on  the  surface,  dipping  under  a  red  and  gray 
shale  formation  in  which  are  no  coal  seams. 
Above  these  barren  measures  in  the  highest 
ground  about  Pittsbnrgh  appears  another  bed 
of  excellent  coal,  named  ^ter  that  city,  from 
which  all  the'coid  is  mined  that  is  used  in  the 
S.  W.  pai-t  of  the  state,  large  quantities  of  it 
being  also  sent  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Pennsylvania  not  only  supplies  the 
United  States  with  all  the  popalar  fuel  an- 
thracite, but  she  also  produces  more  bitumi- 
nous coal  than  any  other  state,  of  which  she 
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1,000,000  tons  of  semi-httuminons  coal.  Of 
the  common  bituminous  coal  0,000,000  tons 
wore  mined  in  that  year,  chiefly  in  the  West- 
moreland and  Pittsbm^h  districts  and  along 
the  Monongahela  and  Youghioghenj  rivers,  for 
the  supply  of  all  the  western  states  by  way  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  for  gas  making 
in  the  eastern  cities,  and  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes  in  the  state.  This  is 
therefore  the  greatest  of  ail  the  coal-proda- 
cing  states;  and  from  its  geographical  posi- 
don,  its  rich  endowment  of  other  minerals, 
and  other  natural  advantages,  there  is  every 
probability  of  its  continuing  to  retidn  this  po- 
sition for  a  long  time.  The  coal  field  which 
covers  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio  is  the  western 
border  of  that  of  western  Pennsyhami  It 
stretclies  along  the  Ohio  rner  frtmtheMa 
honing  river  on  the  north  to  near  the  bcinto 
on  the  south,  from  two  to  four  counties  in 
width,  embracing  10,000  sq  m  ,  being  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  nhich  has 
12,714  aq.  m.  of  coal.  Along  the  N  E  bor 
der  is  found  a  peculiar  spimt  or  block  co'd, 
which  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  its  raw 
state  in  blast  furnaces;  some  small  basins  of 
it  also  oconr  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  tbe 
line.  Further  south,  in  the  Hocking  valley, 
occurs  a  coal  bed  of  extraordinary  size,  mea- 
SAiring  in  some  localities  12  ft.  in  thickness,  and 
it  is  said  that  it  can  also  be  used  like  the  block 
coal.  The  production  of  coal  has  not  been 
very  large  in  Ohio  (about  4,000,000  tons),  but 
from  the  building  of  railroads,  and  the  increase 
of  population  and  mannf  actunng,  the  coal  trade 
of  the  state  is  rapidly  increasing.  Maryland 
has  a  very  small  but  very  valuable  basin  of 
bituminous  coal  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  extending  from  near  Cumberland  to 
Piedmont  in  the  western  angle  of  the  stnte. 
The  production  in  1878  was  2,674,110  tons, 
and  since  the  opening  of  trade  in  1842  the  total 
production  has  been  24,027,786  tons.  It  is 
sold  chiefly  at  New  York  for  the  use  of  ooean 
steamers  and  otier  steam  purposes,  is  known 
as  Cnmberland  coal,  and  is  semi-bituminous; 
the  bed  is  14  ft.  thick.  West  Vir^nia  is  al- 
most wholly  underlaid  with  bituminous  coal, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  same  field  above  de- 
scribed in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maryland. 
The  upper  coal  measures,  including  the  Pitts- 
burgh bed,  extend  over  a  large  space  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  field  in  this  state,  along  the 
Ohio  river,  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Gnyandotte.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
these  upper  coal  beds  are  developed  of  good 
size  and  quality  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad  and  on  the  river  about  Wheeling. 
There  are  very  fine  natural  exposures  of  tlie 
lower  coal  measures  on  the  Kanawha  river, 
from  the  great  falls  to  Oharlestown.  The  dis- 
play of  coal  in  this  district  b  very  remarkable, 
and  it  has  recently  been  made  accessible  by 
the  completion  of  the  Oliesapeafce  and  Ohio 
railroad.  There  are  other  very  extensive  dis- 
tricts in  West  Virginia,  both  N,  and  S.  of  the 
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Kanawha,  where  there  ia  known  to  be  a  great 
abundance  of  excellent  coal  in  localities  to 
which  no  railroads  have  been  buUt.  There  is 
little  or  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  coal 
beds  throughout  the  states  of  Pennsjlvania, 
Ohio,  Mai-jland,  West  Vir^nia,  and  eastern 
Kentucky,  which  shows  a  wonderful  sameness 
in  distribution  throughout  all  this  vast  territo- 
ry. This  coal  field  extends  over  the  eastern 
part  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  it  in  this  state  the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
coal  beds  of  the  lower  series  are  found,  but 
in  the  Bouthem  counties  of  the  field  only  tho 
subconglomerate  coai  beds  appear.  Very  lit- 
tle development  has  taken  place  in  this  dis- 
trict, except  on  the  Ohio  river.  Tennessee 
has  an  interesting  and  valuable  coal  field,  which 
is  ooesteusive  with  tho  table  land  of  tho  Cum- 
berland mountain,  forming  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee.  In  the 
more  northern  part  of  it  the  lower  coal  mea- 
Bores  of  the  states  further  north  seem  to  be 
found,  but  the  great  body  of  the  field  is  com- 
posed of  the  coal  beds  still  lower  in  the  series 
which  are  found  in  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky.  Tho  conditions  for  coal  making 
appear  to  have  existed  in  flie  south  earlier  than 
further- north;  conaeciuontly  coal  is  found  in 
rocks  which  in  the  north  are  saboarboniferous 
and  produce  no  coal.  Alabama  has  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  great  coal  field  we  have 
been  describing,  divided  into  three  separate 
portions  called  the  Black  Warrior,  the  Cataw- 
ba, and  the  Coosa  fields,  containing  in  all  5,330 
Bq.  m.  Some  of  the  best  deposits  of  iron  ore 
in  America  are  east  of  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  coal  fields  of  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, and  West  Virginia,  which  at  some  future 
time  will  make  tills  the  seat  of  large  iron 
manufactures.  Thus  far,  however,  but  little 
has  been  done  to  bring  into  use  these  vast  trea- 
sures o£  fuel.  This  first,  Alleghany,  or  great 
eastern  coal  field  of  the  United  States,  con- 
taining in  all  58,737  sq.  m.,  is  by  far  the  best 
and  in  aU  respeota  the  most  important  in 
America. — When  the  first  geological  researches 
were  in  progress  in  the  westom  states,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  coal  beds  and  the  aeries  of 
coal-bearing  rocks  were  the  same  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  western  Kentucky  as  in  Pennsyl- 
vanJE^  but  it  is  now  proved  that  they  are  en- 
tirely different  and  never  were  connected.  The 
recent  geological  survey  of  Ohio  shows  that 
the  great  anticlinal  axis  which  passes  from 
Lake  Erie  past  Cincinnati  and  through  the 
eastern  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  is 
much  older  than  the  ooal-making  age,  and  that 
tho  coal  fields  of  Michigan  and  Illinois  were 
always  separated  by  it  from  that  of  Ohio.  The 
peninsula  of  Michigan  contains  a  coal  field  of 
fi,700  sq.  m.,  estending  from  Jackson  to  Sagi- 
naw hay,  but  the  (oal  beinng  rocks  are  only 
about  100  ft  thick,  and  contdn  but  one  bed 
of  coal  of  about  3  ft  or  lew  of  coal  of  a  bad 
qnaUty,  full  of  «ulphur  and  other  imparities, 
and  the  annual  production  is  small.    The  ma- 


terials of  its  rocks  were  derived  from  the  north. 
The  third  great  coal  field  covers  6,500  sq.  m. 
in  the  westorn  part  of  Indiana,  36,800  sq.  m. 
in  Illinois,  and  3,888  sq.  m.  in  the  westom  part 
of  Kentucky.  The  best  coal  produced  in  this 
field  is  from  Indiana,  where  fJong  the  eastern 
border  of  it  there  is  a  good  quality  of  block 
coal  for  furnace  use,  and  some  common  bitu- 
minous coal  of  fair  quality.  The  Illinois  coal 
is  all  much  inferior  to  that  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  oont^ns  a  portion  of  hygrometrio 
moisture  which  lessens  its  beating  power,  and 
considerable  salphar  and  other  injurious  impu- 
rities. Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  invaluable 
to  the  state,  which  is  dmost  wholly  a  prairie 
country,  mostly  level,  destitute  of  trees,  cov- 
ered in  a  state  of  nature  witli  tall  coarse  grass, 
and  with  an  extremely  fertile  soil.  The  want 
of  fuel  of  any  kind  would  have  been  a  great 
disadvantage;  and  inferior  as  it  is,  consider- 
able quantities  aro  annually  produced  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  especially  opposite  St.  Louis 
and  near  other  large  places.  The  portion  of 
this  field  estending  into  western  Kentucky  is 
believed  to  contain  better  coal  than  that  of 
Ilhnois,  and  it  now  produces  moderate  quan- 
tities from  mines  near  the  Ohio  river. — Tho 
fourth  great  coal  field  lies  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  in  western  Iowa,  southeastern 
Nebraska,  northern  Missouri,  eastern  Kansas, 
the  Indian  territory,  and  western  Arkansas,  and 
possibly  it  underlies  the  cretaceous  formation 
which  on  the  surface  separates  it  from  the 
Texas  coal  at  Fort  Belknap ;  it  contains  in  aJl 
nearly  80,000  sq.  m.  The  deterioration  west- 
ward of  the  coal  continues  over  this  field  also, 
there  being  fewer  and  thinner  coal  beds  and 
coal-bearing  rocks,  the  latter  becoming  grad- 
ually converted  into  vast  beds  of  limestone, 
and  the  shales  and  sandstones  among  which 
coal  is  usnally  found  becoming  subordinate. 
The  best  and  most  productive  portion  of  this 
field  is  the  district  in  Iowa  along  the  Des 
Moines  river.  In  S.  W.  Iowa  and  S".  W.  Mis- 
souri, in  Nebraska,  and  the  western  border  of 
the  field  in  Kansas,  the  upper  coal  measures, 
a  great  limestone  formation  very  similar  to  the 
sttboBrhoniferons  limestones  below  the  coal, 
comes  in,  containing  only  one  or  two  very  thin 
beds  of  coal  about  one  foot  thick.  The  mid- 
dle coal  measm-es  are  but  little  better,  the 
valuable  coal  beds  all  being  found  in  the  low- 
er coal  measures.  On  the  Des  Moines  river 
are  some  beds  of  tsir  size,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable production.  In  Missouri,  where  the 
lower  coal  measures  are  exposed  in  a  district 
containing  12,430  sq.  m,,  extending  from  the 
Iowa  line  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  stato  S.  W. 
across  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Kansas  lino 
near  Fort  Scott,  there  are  workable  beds  from 
2  to  3  ft.  thick,  and  in  the  absence  of  better 
fuel  there  is  local  demand  for  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  production.  This  productive 
coal  belt  extends  into  tho  8.  E.  comer  of  Kan- 
sas, whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  state 
where  the  coal  extends  the  seams  near  the 
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snrtac«  are  011I7  abont  one  foot  tliick.  The 
dip  of  this  coal  field  ia  toward  t!ie  northwest, 
and  on  ita  western  border  Pennian  fossils  are 
found,  this  being  the  only  locality  where  that 
formation  has  been  found  on  tMs  continent. 
— According  to  the  United  States  census,  the 
statistics  of  co^  production  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1870,  are  as  follows;  Number 
of  collieries,  1,566 ;  hands  employed  under 
groand,  66,000;  above  ground,  39,864;  total, 
94,754;  capital  employed,  $110,008,020;  wages 
paid,  $44,816,4dl.  Bituminous  coal  mined, 
17,1'JVIB  tons,  value,  135,029,347.  Anflira- 
ctte  coal  mmed,  15,664,275  tons ;  value,  f  38,- 
495,745  Total  coal  mmed,  83,868,690  tons; 
value,  $78,524,992  The  distribution  of  the 
production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  in  the 
thief  coal  producmg  states  ia  shown  in  the 
follow  mg  statement  from  the  census  of  1870. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  the  pro- 
dtiction  IS  hitummous  coal 
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The  area  of  the  New  Brunawiok  coal  field  is 
very  large,  but  there  is  only  one  thin  coal  bed, 
too  small  to  work.  Nova  Scotia  produced  411,- 
541  tons  of  coalin  1873,  and  Cape  Breton  island 
639,926.     The  coal  is  all  bituminous  and  of  a 
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fair  quality  for  gas  and  steam  purposes.  There 
is  also  an  nnprodnctive  anthracite  coal  field  in 
Rhode  Island  and  MagsaohuBetts. — The  forego- 
ing fields  comprise  all  the  carboniferous  coalin 
North  America,  and  it  Is  not  probable  that  aay 
Other  districts  of  any  extent  containing  true 
coal  will  hereafter  he  discovered.  Near  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  a  very  deep  coal  basin  of  the 
triaasic  age,  which  was  wie  first  worked  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  after  a  long  euspenuon 
work  has  lately  been  resumed.  There  are  two 
other  similar  small  basins  in  North  Carolina, 
on  Deep  and  Dan  rivers,  but  neither  of  them 
is  wrought, — Besides  the  foregoing  carbonif- 
erous and  triassic  coal  fields,  there  is  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  this  continent  a  very  large  area 
of  coal  fields  which  should  be  described  with 
some  detail.  The  coal  or  the  combustible 
matter  of  these  western  basins  is  of  the  kind 
generally  called  lignite,  of  an  inferior  quality 
and  of  a  more  recent  age,  the  tertiary.  It  has 
however  the  same  appearance,  and  is  by  its 
chemical  composition  true  coal ;  and  its  dis- 
tribution in  eitcnaive  basins  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Eoeky  mountains,  bordering  im- 
mense treeless  plains  where  no  other  combus- 
tible of  any  kind  can  be  found,  ^ves  to  these 
coal  fields  an  immense  value.  Indeed,  in  re- 
gard to  the  population  of  the  gold-mining  coun- 
tries of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  across  the  plains  from  the  His- 
Bouri  to  the  Pacific,  the  lignitic  basin  of  the 
west  is  for  the  future  as  important  as  are 
for  the  present  the  Appalachian  coal  beds  or 
the  coal  fields  east  of  the  MisMsslppi  river. 
Along  the  Missouri  river  and  west  of  it,  the 
true  carboniferous  formations  sink  and  disap- 
pear under  the  Permian.  The  line  of  the  96th 
paraiiel  of  longitude,  from  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  state  of  Iowa  to  the  southern  lim- 
its of  Kansas,  shows  nearly  esaetly  the  limits 
of  the  old  coal  fields.  Further  west  the  Per- 
mian, following  a  gradual  westward  dip,  is 
overlaid  by  the  cretaceous  formations,  which 
reach  a  thiekness  of  2,500  ft,  or  more;  and 
over  these,  nearer  to  the  mountains,  the  ter- 
tiary measures  appear  with  their  nuraerons  and 
as  yet  scarcely  explored  beds  of  lignitic  coal. 
By  the  upheaval  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the 
low^er  101^1317  has  been  thrown  up,  sometimes 
to  the  perpendicular  all  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  the  capacity  of  some  of 
its  beds  of  coal  has  been  exposed  and  is  already 
utilized  by  workings  on  a  comparatively  large 
scale.  The  whole  Ugnitic  basin  may  be,  like 
the  coal  fields  of  the  east,  subdivided  into  dif- 
ferent basins,  not  by  any  positively  marked 
difference  in  the  nature  and  composition  of 
the  lignitic  coal  or  by  any  difference  whatever 
in  the  formation  of  their  coal  beds,  but  merely 
by  geographical  limitation,  as  follows :  I.  The 
New  Mexico  lignitic  basin.  It  is  especially  of 
great  extent  and  rich  in  coal  beds  along  the  Bio 
Grande,  on  both  sides  of  It,  B.  of  Santa  F*  and 
Albuquerque  as  tax  down  as  Fort  Craig,  the 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  fort  being  obtained  from 
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a  bed  of  lignite  5^  (i,  thick,  5  m.  E.  of  Don 
Pedro.  A  number  of  other  valaable  beds  have 
been  reported  near  San  Felipe,  and  still  more 
abiindantly  northward,  around  Santa  M  and 
up  to  the  Eaton  mountains.  The  coal  of  Pla- 
ciere  mountain,  which  is  partly  anthracite,  is 
5  to  6  ft.  thick.  Tho  following  section,  taken 
at  tho  foot  of  the  Eaton  mountains,  shows  the 
averse  distribution  of  the  lignitic  formations 
of  this  sonthem  basin : 
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This  section  rests  upon  a  series  of  hard  coarse 
aandstone,  remarltably  mised  with  fragments 
of  marine  weeds  and  pieces  of  bark  and  of 
wood,  marking  this  formation  as  the  result  of 
marine  deposits  along  the  shores.  This,  like 
the  alternation  of  the  strata  marked  upon  the 
above  section,  especially  the  depositi  of  fire 
clay  under  each  bed  of  lignite  and  of  shale  and 
sbaly  sandstone  abore,  gives  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  composition  of  the  lignitic  strata  an 
evident  likeness  to  those  of  the  old  carbonif- 
erous measures.  From  Trinidad  or  from  the 
Eaton  northward  to  the  Spanish  peak  a  num- 
ber of  coal  beds  have  been  reported  from  the 
same  basin  aa  far  north  as  Obicosa,  30  ra.  from 
Trinidad.  The  coal  of  this  country  is  of  a 
remarkably  good  quality,  some  being  compact 
enough  to  furnish  hard  coke  by  distillation,  and 
others  prodncing  by  the  same  process  a  iai'ge 
proportion  of  illuminating  gas.  3.  The  Colo- 
rado lignitic  basin,  from  Pueblo  to  Cheyenne, 
covers  a  wide  field,  but  is  to  the  south  at  least 
broken  into  small  isolated  areas.  One  is  in  the 
Arkansas  valley,  E.  of  Caflon  City,  with  beds 
of  excellent  coal,  varying  from  G  in.  to  8  ft. 
A  small  basin  E.  of  Colorado  Springs  has  as 
yet  pven  mere  indications  of  coal  in  thin  beds 
of  3  to  3  ft.  But  further  north,  and  from  the 
North  fork  of  Platte  river  to  Cheyenne,  the 
lignitic  measures  follow  the  base  of  the  moun- 
taius  nearly  without  interruption,  furnishing 
an  abnndanoe  of  fuel  to  the  already  large  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  and  to  the  railroads. 
Beds  of  lignite  have  been  opened  near  the 
caaon  of  the  South  Platte,  5  ft.  thick ;  then  in 
a  oontinnous  direction  northward,  near  Green 
mountmn,  t  ft  thick;  Mid  at  and  around  Gold- 
en, from  i  to  II  and  even  14  ft.  thick.  Five 
miles  N".  of  Golden,  on  the  Ealston  creek,  a  coal 
vein  is  worked  averaging  16  ft.  in  thickness 
without  any  parting.  Still  further  BT.  toward 
Marshall's  a  number  of  beds  have  been  tested 
varying  in  thickness  from  5  to  9  ft. ;  and  at 
Marshal's  numerous  beds  have  been  tested  and 
some  worked,  varying  in  thickness  from  4  to 


11  and  14  ft.  Beds  of  the  same  kind  and  of 
equal  thickness  are  worked  still  further  N.  and 
E.  on  Boulder  creek,  Erie,  Thomson  creek,  and 
Cache  la  Poudre  river.  Thns  the  continuity  of 
the  basin  appears  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
North  Platte  to  neai"  Cheyenne.  In  width  the 
measures  appear  to  be  continuous  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains  to  the  Platte,  about  15 
m.  from  W.  to  E.  There  they  pass  under  more 
recent  formations,  and  of  course  may  be  reached 
by  shafts  further  E.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  coal  becomes  less  compact 
and  therefore  more  subject  to  disintegration 
by  atmospheric  infiuence,  and  even  liable  to- 
spontaneous  combustion,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  8. 
The  lignitic  basins  along  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  from  Cheyenne  to  Evanston.  On  this 
line  the  first  lignite  basin  is  exposed  at  and 
around  Carbon,  It  is  of  small  area,  but  its 
beds  are  thick  and  the  coal  of  good  quality. 
From  Carbon,  over  lower  formations,  the  rail- 
road passes  to  a  new  tertiary  and  lignitic  beam 
witb  some  thin  bedscxposed,  at  Creston,  Washa- 
kia,  &G.,  and  then  to  a  rich  productive  lignitic 
region  in  entering  Bitter  creek  and  following 
it  from  Black  Butte  to  Eock  Spring.  At  Black 
Butte  three  beds  of  coal  are  exposed,  one  of 
which  is  worked  8  ft.  thick.  At  Eock  Spring 
an  upper  coal  of  excellent  quality  is  worked 
near  the  surface,  8  ft.  thick,  and  a  lower  coal, 
equally  good  but  only  4  ft.  thick,  is  worked 
3  ra.  E.  of  the  village.  A  boring  made  at  Eock 
Spring  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  water 
has  exposed  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  tertiary  measures  in  this  country.  Below 
the  main  eoal  the  record  of  Uie  tioring  indicates 
41  ft  of  lignite  in  700  ft.  This  is  about  the 
same  amount  of  coal  indicated  at  Marshall's 
in  a  section  of  about  600  ft  of  measures. 
From  Eock  Spring  to  Evanston,  a  distance  of 
130  m.,  an  upper  tertiary  formation,  mostly  of 
shale,  overlies  the  lignitic.  It  has  no  coal ; 
but  some  of  its  beds  of  shale  are  so  bitumi- 
nous that  in  some  localities  they  are  worked 
and  used  for  fuel.  Evanston  and  Coalville  are 
the  two  last  localities  where  lignite  beds  have 
been  opened  for  tho  use  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  At  Evanston  the  Wyoming  coal  com- 
pany works  the  bed  14  ft.  thick,  interlaid  by 
three  slate  partings  of  a  few  inches  each.  The 
Bocky  mountiuns  coal  company,  adjoining  the 
first,  has  the  same  bed  of  a  greater  thickness, 
43  ft.,  interlaid  with  numerous  beds  of  clay 
and  shale.  This  lignite  bed  is  comparable  in 
its  productiveness  to  the  great  mammoth  bed 
of  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania,  It  how- 
ever occupies  a  very  limited  area.  The  Coal- 
vUle  beds,  at  a  short  distance  from  Evanston, 
have  been  considered  by  some  as  identical 
with  the  Evanston  deposits,  and  by  others  as 
from  an  older  formation,  the  upper  cretaceous. 
The  northern  lignitic  basin  was  the  first  dis- 
covered and  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  however  far  less  known 
than  the  others,  being  as  yet  out  of  the  linw 
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of  trarel  and  emigration.  The  so-called  lig- 
nitic  formations  were  first  noticed  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  expedition  to  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains wLile  ascending  tbe  Missonri  ri^er  in 
1804,  The  coal  was  observed  by  them  at  va- 
rious points  from  above  tbe  Mandan  village 
in  ascending  the  river  for  a  distajiee  of  980  m., 
and  along  the  Yellowstone  river  in  descend- 
ing it  from  about  lat.  45°  to  its  mouth,  lat. 
48  30'.  More  I'Ccent  expeditions  in  the  same 
country,  especially  the  snrveys  of  Profs.  Meek 
and  Hayden,  have  recorded  the  same  wide 
extent  of  area  of  the  N.  W.  lignitjc  field  and 
the  richness  of  its  coal  products.  Dr.  Hay- 
den in  1857  pnbliehed  a  map  with  sections  of 
tbe  country  bordering  the  Missouri  river,  ac- 
companied by  explanations  and  doonments  of 
the  highest  scientific  interest.  This  work  em- 
bodies the  results  of  three  years'  explorations 
by  the  author  in  the  nor^west.  It  marks 
the  outlines  of  the  northern  lignitic  basin  on 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri  from  below  Fort 
Clark  to  the  Muselesbell  river,  the  northern 
limit  marked  by  British  America  and  the 
southern  by  the  head  waters  of  Cherry  creek 
and  the  Black  Hills,  narrowing  between  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn  monntaina,  and 
descending  further  south  to  the  Worth  fork 
of  the  Nebraska  river.  The  author  estimates 
the  area  of  this  basin  at  400  m.  in  length 
and  ISO  m,  in  width,  or  about  60,000  sq,  m., 
which  estimate  however  he  rightly  consid- 
ers too  low.  The  most  important  localities 
on  the  Pacific  coast  where  lignitic  coal  has 
been  produced  are  Mount  Diablo  near  San 
Francisco,  Coos  bay  in  southern  Oregon,  Seat- 
tle on  Puget  sound,  Bellingham  bay  in  Wash- 
ington ten-itory,  and  Vancouver  island.  It  is 
also  found  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  and  there 
is  anthracite  on  Qaeen  Charlotte's  island. — 
Measured  by  the  amount  of  their  annual  produc- 
tion, the  most  important  coal  iields  out  of  the 
United  States  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  which 
produce  about  one  half  of  all  the  coal  mined 
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world.  The  whole  quantity  of  coal  pro- 
id  in  the  kingdom  since  it  was  first  used  in 
the  country  is  estimated  at  4,673,080,988  tons, 
of  which  the  production  of  the  year  1873  was 
137,016,747  tons;  80  per  cent,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  that  year  was  from  England,  and  the 
anthracite  was  less  than  1,000,000  tons.  The 
quantity  of  avtulable  unmined  coal  has  been 
ascertained  by  a  royal  commission.  The  re- 
sources of  coal  in  the  kingdom,  amounting  to 
90,207,000,000  tons  in  1871  according  to  this 
report,  are  generally  thought  to  be  exaggerated 
by  including  the  small  seams  down  to  one  foot 
in  thickness  and  those  below  3,000  ft.  in  depth, 
which  is  probably  as  deep  as  coal  can  be  mined, 
instead  of  4,000  ft.,  as  given  in  the  report.  The 
South  Wales  coal  basin  has  the  latest  area 
and  much  the  largest  quantity  of  unmined  coal, 
about  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  the  largest 

firodnction  is  from  Durham  and  Northumber- 
smd,  or  the  Newcastle  coal  field.  The  quantity 
of  coal  in  Scofland  is  comparatively  small,  and 
in  Ireland  unimportant.  Great  Britain  exports 
about  13,000,000  tons  annually,  and  has  for 
many  years  supplied  the  world  with  vast  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  articles  made  with  the 
aid  of  her  coal.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ments contain  much  important,  useful,  and  ac- 
curate information.  The  coal  produced  in  1873 
was  used  and  disposed  of  as  follows: 
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— France  has  a  large  number  of  small  detuj^lied 
coal  basins.  The  basin  of  St.  Sltienne,  in  the 
department  of  Loire  in  S.  £.  France,  has  tlie 
largestannnalprodnction.abont  8,500,000  tons; 
the  baain  of  Valenciennes  in  the  north,  an  ex- 
tension into  France  of  the  coal  field  of  Belgiani, 
produces  nearly  as  much,  and  that  near  Calais 
almost  3,000,000  tons.  These  and  three  or 
four  others  in  S.  E.  France,  each  yielding  about 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum,  produce  the  built 
of  the  coaj  of  that  country.  The  whole  pro- 
dnotionof  France  in  18T2  was  15,S99,0O5  tons, 
and  in  1873  about  17,500,000  tons.  The  an- 
nual production  of  anthracite  isabout  1,000,000 
tons.  The  following  tables  give  the  most  im- 
portant statistics  in  regard  to  them,  derived 
from  the  report  of  a  late  French  parliamentary 
■    ■      'a  1874: 
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Germany  is  the  largest  coal-producing  onn 
try  in  continental  Europe.  In  1873  he  oal 
production  of  the  empire  was  42,824,4f  0  ons 
of  which  Prussia  proper  produced  8S  173  411 
tons;  and  there  was  a  considerable  inciease 
in  1874.  Less  than  one  fonrtii  of  tJie  whole 
product,  9,018,048  tons,  is  lignite  or  brown 
coal.  The  largest  production  was  in  the  Rhine 
prorinces,  11,500,000 tons;  Silesia,  10,500,000; 
Westphalia,  10,000,000;  and Saiony,  9,500,000. 
About  two  thirds  (6,189,851  tons)  of  the  brown 
coal  comes  from  Saxony,  where  also  about 
8,000,000  tons  of  trae  or  carboniferons  coal  ii 
mined.  Bel^um  is  tie  next  in  rank  as  a  coal- 
producii^  country,  having  mined  16,658,94f 
tons  in  1873;  the  two  principal  districts  are 
those  of  Lidgts  and  Hainaut.  Austria  mined 
10,389,952  tons  in  1872,  more  than  half  of 
which  (5,876,673  tons)  was  brown  coal.  Near- 
ly half  of  the  whole  product  (6,098,080  tons) 
came  from  Bohemia,  1,500,000  from  Hungary, 
and  nearly  as  much  from  Styria.  Nearly  aH. 
the  provinces  produce  both  black  and  brown 
coal,  or  carboniferons  coal  and  lignite.  Russia 
has  a  large  coal  area,  whiob  like  that  of  Scot- 
land is  subcarboniferous,  or  situated  geological- 
ly below  the  formation  in  which  the  best  co^ 
of  England  and  America  ia  found.  The  only 
coal  field  of  Russia  belon^ni^  to  the  true  coal 
formation  is  a  small  tract  in  Poland  containin; 


n.  m.,  producing  one  third  of  the  whole 
mt  mined,  which  was  1,097,833  tons  in 
1873.  Some  good  anthracite  is  reported  near 
the  sea  of  Azov,  of  which  331,896  tons  were 
produced  in  1873.  Eussia  also  produced  in 
the  same  year  37,686  tons  of  Ugnite  and  738,350 
tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Spain  has  a  good 
coal  field  of  the  carboniferous  age,  measuring 
' ,501  sq. m., but  theprodnction  was  only  570,- 

00  tons  in  1873.  There  is  also  coal  in  Portu- 
gal, the  production  in  1872  being  18,000  tons. 
The  coal  of  New  SouUi  Wales  in  Australia  is 
believed  to  be  true  coal  or  carboniferous,  not  a 
lignite.  The  amount  mined  in  1878  was  943,- 
510  tons,  but  the  product  does  not  increase 
rapidly,  as- it  was  919,532  tons  in  1869,     The 

oa  n  ta  y  hgn  e  or  ater  than  he  carbon- 
ife  o  s  age  as  s  il  o  ha  of  India,  covering 
an  area  ot  2  004  sq  m  and  t  ose  of  China, 
J  p'm  Ne  V  Ze^Iand  and  hon  h  America,  c: 


'A. 


1J,SOU,009 
15,668,948 

43.sat,4e« 


—The  early  history  and  development  of  coal  is 
Tcry  obscure.  It  appears  to  have  been  used 
by  the  ancients  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The- 
ophrastns,  in  his  treatise  on  stones,  mentions 
litktmthraa!  as  used  by  the  smiths  of  Elis.  But 
the  Romans,  who  excavated  several  of  the 
ancient  aqueducts  of  France  through  the  coal 
measures,  developing  beds  of  coal,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  mineral  The  first  notice  we 
find  in  official  records  of  the  development  of 
coal  in  England,  the  first  country  in  which  the 
mining  of  coal  became  a  commercial  industry, 
is  the  receipt  of  13  cart  loads  of  "  fossil  fuel " 
by  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  in  850.  But 
evidences  exist  to  prove  that  coal  was  used  to 
a  very  limited  extent  by  the  Britons  before  the 
Roman  invasion;  and  the  discovery  of  tools 
and  coal  cinders  near  the  stations  on  the  Ro- 
man wall,  indicates  that  they  must  have  learned 
its  use  from  the  Britons.  The  first  evidence, 
however,  of  regulai"  mining  operations  ia  found 
in  the  books  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  by 
whom  in  1180  several  leases  were  granted  for 
mining  "  pit  coal,"  a  term  since  common  among 
the  EnMish  miners  and  writers  on  coa!.  The 
coal  of  Belgium  appears  to  have  been  developed 
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abont  this  lime,  or  during  the  12th  century, 
nuar  LiSge.  It  is  said  t£at  a  smith  named 
Houillos  first  nsed  coal  in  the  village  of  F16ne- 
vaus,  near  that  place,  abont  this  time,  and  in 
commemoration  of  this  discovery  the  French 
name  of  coal  is  hoville.  Coal  was  first  used 
in  London  in  12i0;  and  in  1300  considerable 
quantities  were  made  use  of.  A  tax  of  from 
1»,  to  10»,  per  chaldron  was  imposed  on  coal 
in  England  during  400  years,  ending  in  1803. 
The  first  attempt  to  make  pig  iron  with  pit 
coal  appears  to  have  been  in  1612,  when  a 
patent  for  th  s  purpose  was  granted  t  b  d  n 
feturtevant  b  t  it  was  nnsncoessful  D  dley 
also  obtained  patents  m  1619  for 
the  same  pnrpose  but  also  failed 
ani  WIS  mipr  soneil  for  debt  n 
consequence  The  hrst  aneeessEol 
eff  t  apfews  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr  1  arby  of  C  albrookiale  n 
]  1  and  n  1  47  a.t  r  n  s>u  t 
mon  s  said  to  ha  e  been 
lis  place  both  the  coal 
and  r  n  r  used  I  e  ng  taken  frn  n 
the  same  mme.  In  ITOO,  64  furnaces  were  in 
blast  in  the  forests  of  England,  producing  about 
20,000  tons  of  pig  iron  annually;  in  1788,  only 
18,000  tons  of  charcoal  iron  were  made,  and 
61,300  of  pit  coal  or  coke  iron ;  but  during 
1870,  5j903,515  tons  were  made  with  coke  and 
coal.  The  a^regate  steam  power  of  Great 
Britain  in  1860  was  38,635,314  horse  power, 
equal  to  the  productive  laboring  force  of  400,- 
000,000  mon,  or  twice  the  power  of  the  adult 
working  populaljon  of  the  globe.  Nothing 
more  striking  or  instructive,  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  coal  when  utilized  by  an  industrial 
community,  could  bo  stated  than  this  fact. 

COJL  PUNTS.  The  vegetation  of  the  globe 
during  the  different  stages  of  its  formation  has 
undergone  very  great  and  evident  changes. 
There  is  however  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
fossil  plants  known  from  the  different  forma- 
tions of  our  earth  may  all  be  referred  to  the 
great  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  distin- 
guished at  the  present  day,  viz. ;  the  thallo- 
gens,  including  snch  plants  as  lichens,  alg%, 
and  fungi ;  the  acrogens,  snch  as  ferns  and  iy- 
oopods ;  the  gymnosperms,  such  as  cone-bear- 
ing plants  and  cyeads;  the  endogens,  such  as 
S^ms,  lihes,  and  grasses ;  and  the  exogens  or 
icotyledons,  to  which  belong  most  of  our 
species  of  trees.  Though  the  distribution  of 
vegetable  fossil  remains  in  these  great  elates 
is  easily  and  truly  recognized,  their  relations  to 
genera  and  species  are  by  no  means  so  certain. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  formation  of  coal 
and  its  distribution  at  different  geotc^cal  pe- 
riods (see  Co4l)  shows  that  the  esaminatioa 
of  the  coal  floras  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  period. 
Bnt  this  limitation  is  admitted  here,  for  the 
reason  that  the  fossil  flora  of  the  carboniferous 
is  more  important  in  its  study  and  is  better 
known  than  that  of  any  other  epoch,  and  that 
ita  essential  characters  have  be 


in  the  contemporaneous  floras  over  the  whole 
world.  Moreover,  the  essential  facts  concern- 
ing the  floras  of  the  periods  subsequent  to 
the  carboniferous  measures  have  been  touched 
upon  already. — The  plants  of  the  true  carbon- 
iferons  period  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  referable 
to  the  class  of  the  acrogens  or  vascular  cryp- 
togams: ferns,  lycopods  or  dub  mosses,  and 
equisetaeem  or  the  horsetail  family.  A  very 
few  species  have  been  considered  as  belonging 
to  phEenogamous  gymnosperms:  the  conifers 
by  12  species  known  only  by  the  stmoture  of 
fuss  1  tr  nks  wh  ch  repr  sent  them  the  cy 
deiE  by  so  called    pe  es  of  ^aeggerafh  a    all 


Flabenum  b<  n. 


eseept  one,  N.  foliom,  of  uncertain  relation, 
and  by  the  very  common  flabellaTia  or  Corda- 
iteg  iorasaifelia,  mostly  represented  like  Jfoeg- 
gerathia  by  long  ribbon-like  leaves  only.  One 
stem  of  it  has  been  found  in  a  silicifled  state 
and  analyzed  by  Corda,  who  considers  the 
plant  as  allied  by  its  structure  to  the  lycopodi- 
aceous  and  to  the  cycadem.  The  tme  place  of 
these  leaves  in  the  vegetable  scale  is  therefore 
not  positively  ascertained. — It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  trunks  of  conifers,  or  those  referable 
to  this  family  by  their  structure,  have  been 
found  in  the  upper  Devonian  and  the  subcar- 
boniferous  measures  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  as  yet  no  remains  of  this  kind  have  been 
discovered  in  the  true  coal  measures  above  the 
millstone  grit.  A  splendid  specimen  from 
the  upper  Devonian  of  Indiana,  a  stem  half  a 
foot  in  diameter,  has  its  surface  fluted  es- 
actiy  like  that  of  a  ealamites,  while  its  inter- 
nal structure  is  related  to  that  of  oraueaTta. 
— The  ferns  have  the  most  abundant  speeies 
of  the  carboniferous  period ;  already  more 
than  600  have  been  described  from  this  forma- 
tion. Of  these,  about  300  species  have  been 
found  in  the  coal  flelds  of  the  United  States, 
more  than  50  of  which  appear  to  be  indige- 
nous or  have  not  till  now  been  observed  in  Eu- 
rope. They  represent  either  distinct  peculiar 
types  or  some  analogous  ones  whidi  are  dis- 
tinguished by  less  appreciable  characters,  and 
which  may  perhaps  he  eliminated  by  compari- 
son with  European  specimens.  As  now  known, 
the  North  American  coal  flora  presents  diflfer- 
ences  evident  enough  to  impress  it  with  a  dis- 
tinct American  character,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  numerous  identical  species  show  it  to 
be  as  positively  representative  of  the  same  pe- 
riod as  that  of  the  European  or  other  carbonif- 
erous floras.  The  determination  of  the  species 
of  ferns  of  the  coal  measures  is  rendered  difii- 
cult  and  somewhat  uncertain,  at  least  in  regard 
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to  their  relation  to  liviHg  species  by  the  a 
SBQce  of  frnctificatjons  which  eswntiilly  ser 


Fio,  8,-1.  SphenopteriB  tnclaotylltis     2  Leaf  onlarged 

as  characters  for  their  classiflcation  In  the 
fossil  Bpecimena,  the  nervation,  which  i'  gener 
ally  well  preserved  and  distinct,  together  w  ith 


the  form  of  the  fronds  ind  of  their  divi'ions 
the  pinnie  ind  pinnules  or  leaflets,  ire  the 
only  appreciable  characters  for  the  detcrmi 
nation  and  even  the  general  olitssilication  as 
for  example  thnt  of  Bronj^niart,  the  oldest, 
'amplest,  and  mo'tt  comprehensible  of  those 
which  have  been  attempted  It  admits  fonr 
general  divisions  1  NmiropteTtdem  Frond 
ample  or  with  tomponnd  leaflets  free  or  ad 
hermg,  without  middle  nerve  or  merelv  with 
a  middle  nerve  at  the  base,  disappearing  np 
ward ,  vems  dichotomous  or  flagellate  2 
AdianUdex  Frond  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or  trt 
pinnate ,  leaflets  narrowed  to  the  base,  flabel 


,  entire  or  scaively  lobed ;  veins  diver- 
ging from  the  base,  withont  a  distinct  middle 
nerve.  3.  Splienopteridew.  Fronds  of  the  same 
kind ;  veins  pinnate  or  bipinnate  near  the  base ; 
secondary  divisions  very  obliqne.  4.  Pecopfe- 
ridem.  Fronds  simple,  pinnate  or  bipinnate, 
the  leaflets  generaUj  adhering  by  the  whole 
base,  or  often  joined  (conflnent)  at  or  near  the 
base,  then  forming  lobes,  entire  or  denticulate ; 
secondary  veins  pinnate,  dichotomonS  or  retic- 
nlato. — This  general  classification  is  still  nsed 
as  a  eommodions  frame  for  establishing  a  large 
number  of  subdivisions,  though  many  other 
systems  have  been  proposed  since.  Among 
others,  the  two  more  important  are  that  of 
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Goppert,  established  in  his  Genera,  where  ho 
especially  considers  fructifications,  and  that 
of  EttinghaiiBen,  which  fixes  with  great  detail 
the  diaracter  of  the  groupa  and  their  subdivi- 
sions from  similarity  of  nervation.  These  dif- 
ferent systems  are  interesting  to  palieontolo- 
giats,  hut  present  all  the  same  insnfficiency 
resulting  from  the  difficulty  of  observing  the 
fructiiication,  or  from  the  similarity  of  the 
nervation  in  different  species  or  even  genera. 
Five  or  sis  genera  of  living  ferns,  for  exam- 
ple, exactly  limited  by  the  characters  of  their 
fructiScations,  all  present  in  some  of  their  spe- 
cies the  same  kind  of  nervation.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  however,  that  the  fossil  ferns  of 
the  carboniferous  measures  are  in  this  country 
more  generally  found  in  fmiting  specimens 
than  in  Enrope  The  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  the  trunlvs  of  fern  trees  Tihose 
Boareity  has  been  gen  r^ly  remarked  m  Eu 
rope  as  a  f  ct  seeminelv  in  contra  licti  n  iv  ith 


what  -hould  he  expected  m  cDnsidenng  the 
groxt  size  of  tl  e  other  kind"*  of  vegetables  of 
the  earboniforons  period  In  the  coal  mea 
sures  of  the  United  btates  these  tninka  tf 
fern^,  named  ca  dopterm  stemmatopteria  psa 
rontm,  &c  and  generally  classed  by  the  chw 
acters  of  their  internal  stracture  or  by  the  scars 
nf  leaves  npon  the  bark  ere  not  rare  inleed 
are  eitremely  abundant  m  some  localit  es  In 
southern  OIiio  and  northern  Virginia  trunks  of 
ferns  are  imbedded  in  a  thick  bed  of  sanditnne 
occupying  a  wide  area  These  trunks  mo  tb 
silicifled,  are  either  standing  cr  j  rostrate  1 
and  their  fragments  are  now  stiewn  along  the 
creeks,  ■which  ly  their  course  through  this  re 
gion.  have  taken  off  and  displaced  fheie  remains 
They  are  not  only  in  great  number  but  some 
of  them  are  large  The  average  liameter  is  8 
in,,  but  some  measure  more  than  a  foot  A 
splendid  specimen  in  the  museum  of  compara 
tive  zoology  at  Cambridge  is  3  ft.  high  and  14 


in.  in  diameter,  and  almost  exactly  cylindrical. 
Generally,  however,  in  connection  with  the  roof 
shale  of  coal  beds,  tne  ferns  are  mostly  bushy  or 
herbaceous  species,  the  shale  being  composed 
of  soft  muddy  materials,  forming  a  ground  too 
unstable  for  the  vegetation  of  large  trees. — The 


1    L.pia. 


tlubmoisorlycopolfamib  h  represented  in  the 
oarbonifer  is  formation  m  stly  bv  large  tries 
and  floating  stems  also  proportionatelv  large. 
Thev  belong  to  several  genera  of  which  the 
more  remarkable  are  the  Upidodendron  ngtl- 
l  na  and  sttqmaria  These  genera  are  mostly 
characterize  i  I  y  the  impressions  of  the  leaves 
forming  at  the  point  of  attacl  ment  rhomboidal, 
ova]  or  round  scarf  which  small  in  yoimg 
branches  anl  young  stems,  enlarf,e  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaves  m  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  thetreea  Inftpecies  ot  lep  dodendron  theie 
s  ars  are  placed  spirally  (long  the  trunk  and 
I  ntiguous  to  each  other  In  the  small  branch- 
es cr  immediately  after  the  parting  of  the 
leaves  these  seirs  nie  scar  ely  half  a  line  in 
diameter  on  each  side  m  old  trees,  of  tl  e  same 
species  the  acari  are  an  inth  an  1  a  half  long 


anl  an  nch  broid  They  fo  m  e  ther  sur 
fice  or  flat  in  pressiono  cr  ire  more  or  less 
deeplv  c  it  into  the  bark  The  i  g  liar  a  spe 
eies  differ  essentially  from  the  lepidodendron 
by  the  position  of  the  scars  which  are  placed 
in  vertical  rows  separated  by  convex  or  flat 
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nba,  and  generally  at  a  distance  from  eatl 
other  The  form  of  these  aoars  is  extremely 
var  ahlo  and  as  in  lepidodendron  thtir  size 
enlarges  in  proportim  ti  tho  growth  Df  the 
trees  The  i  lentihcatic  n  of  the  species  is  then, 
fore  very  di&onU  espeuaJIy  whea  it  has  to  he 
made  as  ia  generally  the  case  from  frogmen 


tiry  specimens  It  is  rendered  still  more  em 
barrasaing  by  the  fact  that  the  hark  of  some 
9pei,ies  of  BigiUaria  s  composed  cf  different 
thin  layers  easily  separate  1  on  w  hich  the  leaf 
soarsj^thongh  ouperpoaed  d  fEer  upon  each  lay 
er  The  club  mosses  of  our  lame  rarely  have 
stems  half  an  moh  m  diameter  those  of  the 
ooal,  or  the  lepid  Ddendron  and  sigillana,  vere 
represented  by  trees  sometimes  2  ft  in  diameter 
and  40  to  60  ft  high  The  atign  ana  are  um 
parable  to  the  siaiillaria  bj-  their  texture  but 
they  were  merely  floating  stem'}  which  sns 
ponded  in  water  by  long  hollow  leave"  had  a 
mode  tf  life  independent  from  that  of  dieir 
fl>wei  or  fruit  bearing  sterna  the  sigillana, 
lepidodendron  &e  w  hich  came  out  only  when 
a  kind  of  ground  hid  boon  firmed  anl  eonsoli 
dated  ly  the  growth  of  the  stigmaria.  The 
connection  of  these  floating  stems  with  trmks 
of  Big  liana  and  f  lepidodendron  has  dis 
powd  many  palieontologists  to  consider  them 
as  mere  roots  But  besides  many  other  con 
fliderations,  the  fact  that  these  stigmana  dd 
live  mdependentiy  and  for  long  penods  with 
out  any  sigillana  stems,  even  forming  by  their 
debris  thick  strata  of  day,  ia  a  sufficient  reason 
for  recognizing  them  as  tme  stems.  In  the 
peat  bogs  of  our  time  there  is  a  small  club 
moss,  lyiopodium  inundatum,  which  in  f 


minutive  way  show  s  is  the  mode  of  hfe  of 
thosD  st  gmana  It  expands  all  around  upon 
the  9C  ft  muddy  Hurface  of  the  bogs  its  creep- 
ing stems  interlaced  m  every  direction  and 
when  the  carpet  has  become  aohd  enough,  the 
flowering  stems  come  up  and  npen  fheir  seeds 
oat  of  reach  of  the  nater  The  stigmana 
trunks  do  not  vary  much  in  size  from  2  to  i 
in  in  diameter  bnt  they  indehmtely  extended 
iheir  branches  bj  forking  and  with  their  long 
leaves  formed  a  floating  network  soon  sohd 
enongfa  to  support  large  trees  The  same  re- 
sult IS  now  produced  in  our  peit  bogs  by  the 
of  the  floating  mosses  All  the 
left  at  tie  point  cf  attachment  of  the 
leaves  of  stigmarn  i]  on  their  stems  are  al- 
most exactly  ronnd  like  a  swollen  convex  sur- 
face one  and  a  half  to  twc  hnes  m  huneter, 
surroanded  by  a  nng  and  pierced  in  the  centre 
by  a  point  the  scar  of  a  vessel  The  relative 
position  of  the  scars  is  more  generally  in  qiun- 
cuncial  order  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  less ; 
they  are  sometimes  connected  by  star  like  wrin- 
kles or  separated  m  undalate  rows  by  narrow 
ndges  The  fruits  of  the  lycupodiaeeons  spe- 
cies of  the  carboniferous  leptiostTobus  are  in 
the  form  of  seeds  enel  sed  in  receptacles  or 
spore  aaes  in  right  aiif,le  to  a  common  axis, 
and  forming  cones  covered  ■»ith  imbncatcd 
soales  Their  form  and  arrangement  are  like 
those  of  the  club  mosses,  but  the  size  of  the 
tones  IS  projijitiun<ite  to   that  of  the  trees. 


They  vary  from.  1  to  3  m  in  diameter  and 
from  3  to  18  in  oi  more  m  length  — Tl  o  caU- 
mites,  which  have  left  very  abundant  remains 
in  the  coal,  are  closely  related  by  their  hollow 
artionlated  stems  with  bark  vertically  and  equal- 
ly fluted,  by  their  fructifications,  and  by  their 
structure,  to  living  species  of  equuetum  (horae- 
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ta  )  But  thej  ]  av  the  si 
port  0D8  n  a  ze  as  rema  k  d  f  r  Icp  dodendron 
flodBgiUana  ompared  w  th  cl  b  mossuB  The  r 
trimka  vary  from  1  to  fi  n  in  d  ameter  the  r 
length  fr  n  6  t<  40  ft  They  ^pear  to  have 
gro  vn  close  together  and  in  thioketa  at  least 
n  some  io  al  tio      for  example  nea   Carbon 


dal  Pi  s  I  forests  ot  tIi  t  ?  i  c  een 
petr  bed  tai  d  ng  ai  d  imbedded  n  ndst  ne 
the  r  trunks  n  lose  i  rosim  ty  to  oi  e  a  ther 
The  branches  of  cdan  tes  bear  whorls  of  1  near 
narrow  leaves  wh  ch  ha^e  been  dowrbed  as 
aitevophyllttes.  Their  fmita  WoU.Tmtnnia  are 
cones  bearing  seeds  like  those  of  speci&s  of 
equUetnm,  merely  differing  by  the  presence 
of  Bodes  and  imbricated  in  rows  Two  other 
genera,  represented  hy  branches  bearing  leaves 
also  in  whorls,  appear  referable  to  the  same 
family  of  ealamites,  or  perhaps  to  one  inter 
mediate  between  ealamites  and  lepidodenir  n 


One  of  thwe,  annularia,  bears  linear,  lanceo- 
late, thickish,  pointed  leaflets  sometimeB  in 
flated  and  nearly  cylindrical  it  resembles  ai 
terophyllites  in  its  facies ;  the  other,  ^he 
nophyllwn,  has  euneate  or  flabellate  leillets 
enlarging  upward  from  the  point  of  attach 
ment, — It  is  now  generally  admitttd  that  the 
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forn  at    n  of  a  1  el  of    nal   an  I  of  t      btr  ta 
h  oh  sepa  ate   t  from    he  one  ah  has 

d  n  and  d  a  1  ng  pen  d  of  t  m  suft)  eut  to 
modify  somewhat  the  ch.iraotera  of  the  cge- 
tation  It  seeraa  therefore  that  it  m  ght  be 
easy  to  ren  rk  and  pomt  out  the  d  fterence 
between  the  plants  of  iw  o  snbsequent  beds  of 
coal  Tl  e  n  ners  n  genercl  appreo  ate  this 
d  fferenoe  and  ndeed  it  is  usually  an  easy 
n  alter  for  a  palieontolug  it  to  rem  rk  t  when 
1  observat  ons  are  hm  ted  to  tl  e  same  local- 
ty  Bnt  the  at  dy  s  rendered  very  d  flicnlt 
by  the  var  at  ons  n  the  distnbnti  n  of  the 
plants  as  remarked  n  the  same  bed  at  d  a- 
t  nt  local  ties  The  vanab  1 1>  act  ng  in  two 
vajs  hor  zontally  at  d  vert  c  llv  the  result  of 
ts  force  m  one  way  or  the  other  can  be  appre- 
lated  only  from  long  researches  In  the  coal 
telda  of  the  Tin  ted  btates,  lep  dodenlron  spe- 


Fio  13.    I.  CarpoUthfS.    2.  Trigouocatpus-   »■  Caidloeatpus. 

(  es  predominate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  true 
coal  measures,  and  their  remains  have  espe- 
cially contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  tiig 
vein,  B.  Tliey  gradually  disappeoi-  in  passing 
I  p  The  sigillaria  species  are  more  equally  dia- 
tubnteii  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  while 
the  ferns  become  more  predominant  in  ascend- 
mg  especially  in  small  species.  The  ealamites 
and  nhbon-like  flabellaria  are  about  in  the 
same  proportion  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  carboniferous. — ITie  peculiar  distribution 
of  trunks  of  fern  trees  in  sandstone,  which  has 
been  remarked  upon  already,  may  he  taken  for 
evidence  in  a  question  often  discussed  among 
paloeontologists :  Do  the  plant  remains  found 
in  connection  with  tlie  co^  strata  represent  the 
whole  flora  of  the  carboniferous  period?  or 
was  this  flora,  like  that  of  onr  present  pent  boirs. 
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oomposed  of  a  limited  number  of  species  ap- 
propriate by  their  natnre  to  the  growth  and 
composition  of  the  coal,  while  a  different  kind 
of  vegetation  inhabited  dry  or  high  ground! 
All  the  Hpeeimena  of  fossil  plants  foand  in 
beds  of  sandstone,  even  where  no  trace  of  coal 
is  foand,  represent  the  same  species,  or  at  least 
the  same  genera,  as  those  found  in  connec- 
tion with  coal  beds.  Hard  fruits,  resembling 
nuts  and  named  trigonocarpiim,  earpoUthet, 
&0.,  are  locally  abundant  in  sandstone,  but 
sometimes  the  shale  of  the  ooal  has  them 
in  plenty.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  these  fruits,  which  have  never  been 
found  attached  to  any  kind  of  vegetable  re- 
mains. They  may  have  been  floated  by  water 
from  a  distance,  and  may  therefore,  as  has  been 
supposed,  represent  species  of  plants  not  found 
in  the  true  coal  basins ;  hut  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. The  composition  of  the  coal  flora,  lifee 
the  formation  of  the  coal  over  immense  sur- 
faces, indicates  a  great  degree  of  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  vapors  covering  the  land, 
extending  over  the  whole  emerged  surface,  de- 
veloped everywhere  the  same  kind  of  vegetar- 
tion,  diversified  only  in  its  exuberance  accord- 
ing to  the  composition,  especially  the  sohdity 
of  the  ground.  Even  tho  vegetation  of  the 
hills,  if  there  were  any  in  proximity  to  the 
coal  basins,  should  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  influence.  In  the  southern  islands,  where 
fern  trees  are  most  common,  these  plants  every- 
where follow  or  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains in  exact  concordance  with  tho  line  of  the 
f c^ ;  therefore  a  general  and  permanent  de- 
gree of  hnmidity  should  have  influenced  the 
same  uniform  character  for  the  vegetation  of 
the  whole  land.  This  seems  still  better  evi- 
denced by  the  identity  of  the  essential  vege- 
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table  types  in  the  carboniferous  formation  of 
the  whole  world.  On  this  subject,  however, 
as  on  other  questions  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  old  floras,  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty,  especially  caused  by  insuf- 
ficiency of  materials  for  observation. 

COAL  PE0DIICI8.  The  readiness  shown  by 
the  elements  o£  coal  to  enter  into  new  combi- 
nations where  it  is  exposed  to  an  increase  of 
temperature,  and  the  great  variety  of  the  com- 
binations obtained  under  different  degrees  of 
heat,  or  by  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  air, 
indicate  the  close  relation  of  coal  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  consists 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
which  mijie  up  tho  great  hulk  of  vegetable 
matters,  and  these  show  the  same  disposition 
as  in  the  plants  themselves  to  separate  from 
existing  combinations  and  enter  into  new. 
The  number  of  the  new  products  thus  formed 
is  almost  unlimited.  They  differ  from  one  an- 
other, and  from  the  original  substance  from 
which  they  are  generated,  as  do  those  obtained 
in  the  processes  of  vegetable  fermentation. 
When  heat  is  applied  without  access  of  air,  tho 
vapor  of  water  set  free  acts  upon  the  existing 
combinations  of  the  elements.  These  are  bro-. 
ken  np,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  evolved 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  their 
nascent  state,  to  form  new  compounds  with  the 
carbon  present,  the  characters  of  which  vary 
greatly  with  the  temperature.  The  process  is 
called  dry  distillation.  By  keeping  the  retorts 
in  which  it  is  conducted  at  a  enorry-red  heat, 
the  gases  used  for  illumination  are  most  copi- 
ously evolved,  the  tar  itself  being  decomposed 
and  converted  into  gaseous  matters.  (See  Gab.) 
But  if  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  coal  oils,  paraf- 
flne,  benzole,  and  other  hydrocarbons  of  this 
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natare,  care  is  taken  that  the  retorts  are  heat- 
ed very  gradnallj,  and  do  not  acquire  more 
than  a  low  red  heat.  The  tarry  mattei-s  thiia 
escape  decomposition,  and  hy  repeated  distil- 
lations afford  omde  naphtha  and  its  secondary 
products.  The  foregoing  table  represents  in  tlie 
clearest  manner  the  great  variety  of  substances 
besides  coke  which  are  obtained  hy  means  of 
this  process,  and  their  immediate  aonrccs. — 
Goal  tar  was  for  a  long  time  a  troublesome 
produot  of  the  gas  works,  no  iiaeful  applica- 
tion of  it  to  any  great  extent  being  known.  It 
was  employed  as  a  covering  to  protect  iron 
work  exposed  to  the  weather;  and  the  pitch 
obtained  by  distilling  it  was  found  when  mixed 
with  earthy  matters  to  be  a  good  substitute  for 
the  natural  produot  asphaltum,  used  for  avli- 
fieial  pavement,  water-tight  covering  for  roofe, 
&c.  Pinfllly  the  tar  came  to  be  an  object  of 
purchase  by  tar  distillers,  who  learned  to  ex- 
tract from  it  the  crude  naphtha  and  also  the 
light  oily  fluids.  The  pitch,  too,  by  repeated 
distillations  was  made  to  yield  more  oily  mat- 
tei-s,  which  are  useful  for  lubricating  machinery 
and  other  purposes.  The  crude  naphtha  is  now 
purified  by  mixing  it  with  .A,  its  bulk  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  adding  when  cold  5 
per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  distil- 
ling off  the  upper  portion.  A  rectified  naphtha 
is  thus  obtmied,  which  readily  dissolves  caou- 
tchouc, and  mixed  with  wood  naphtha  produces 
a  powerful  solvent  of  various  resinous  substan- 
ces, useful  in  making  varnishes.  Still  further 
purified,  the  liquid  benzole  is  obtdned,  which 
has  been  applied  to  many  nseful  purposes, 
especially  that  of  an  iUuminating  agent.  The 
light  essential  oils,  as  also  the  heavier  qualities 
which  come  over  after  these,  are  found  to  pos- 
sess antiseptic  properties,  which  render  them 
of  value  for  preserving  wood  from  decay. 
From  the  essential  oils  the  tar  creosote  or  car- 
bolic acid  is  obtained,  which  possesses  extrar- 
ordinary  antiseptic  properties,  and  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  a  valuable  dyestuff  called 
carbazotic  acid.  The  heavy  oil  yields  a  sub- 
stance called  aniline,  which  g^ves  with  bleach- 
ing powder  and  other  agents  a  magnificent 
blue  color,  and  is  employed  in  dyeing.  Naph- 
thaline alao.whicb  is  a. solid  white  substance 
obtained  in  large  quantities  in  the  distillation 
of  the  tar,  yields  two  coloring  matters,  one  call- 
ed naphthalic  acid,  and  the  other  chloronaph- 
thalic  acid ;  the  latter  of  which  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  the  coloring  principle  of  madder,  and 
^ves  with  alkalies  a  beautiful  red  color.  In' 
stead  of  naphthaline,  by  conductii^  the  distJl- 
lation  at  a  lower  temperature,  may  be  obtained 
the  waxy  substance  called  paraffine,  which  is 
DOW  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  and 
the  paraffine  oils.  The  most  important  of  these 
products  will  he  found  more  particularly  no- 
ticed under  their  separate  heads,  and  the  gen- 
eral subject  will  receive  further  attention  in 
treating  of  gas  light. — By  oxidizing  aniline  with 
bichromate  of  potash  a  bronze-coiored  sub- 
stance is  produced,  lUseolving  in  alcohol  with  a 


beautiful  purple  color.  In  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  its  solution  is  green.  On  adding 
water  and  precipitating  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potash,  the  coloring  matter  is  precip- 
itated unchanged.  It  is  of  intense  hue,  and 
considered  as  good  if  not  better  than  archil ;  it 
is  very  stable,  not  being  decomposed  at  a,  tem- 
perature of  483"  F,  One  pound  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance will  dye  200  lbs.  of  cotton  a  moderately 
dark  lilac,  the  color  standing  well  the  action 
of  light  and  heat,  acids  and  alkalies.  The  dis- 
tillation of  coal  for  obtaining  paraffine  and  the 
oil  accompanying  has  been  conducted  in  the 
following  manner :  The  retorts  used  are  like 
those  employed  in  making  gas.  A  worm  pass- 
es from  them  through  a  i-efrigerator  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  55°  F.  The  oil  condenses 
in  the  worm,  and  is  collected  in  a  receiver.  It 
deposits  some  paraffine  when  cooled  to  a  low 
degree.  Some  illnminating  gas  is  generated 
in  the  process  and  escapes.  Coke  also  remains 
in  the  retort,  as  in  the  gas-making  process. 
The  oil  is  purified  by  boating  a  cistern  of  it  to 
about  160"  F.  Water  and  insoluble  impurities 
subade  on  standing,  and  tlie  oil  may  be  drawn 
off.  It  is  redistilled  to  dryness,  and  a  carbon- 
aceous residuum  is  left  in  tlie  iron  still.  From 
the  cold  condenser  it  is  run  into  leaden  vessels, 
and  T^i  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  added  and  the 
mixture  is  well  stiri-ed  for  an  hour.  In  12  hours 
the  sulphuric  acid  baa  settled,  together  with 
the  impurities  it  has  taken  up.  The  oil  is  then 
drawn  off  into  an  iron  ve^el,  and  4  gallons 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  of  sp.  gr.  1-3,  are 
added  to  every  100  gallons  of  oil.  This  is  well 
stirred  for  an  hour,  to  take  up  all  the  remain- 
ing acid,  and  it  is  then  left  for  6  or  8  hours  for 
the  soda  and  impurities  to  subside.  The  oil  is 
again  drawn  off  and  distilled.  Parafline  oil 
thus  obtahied  contains  a  more  volatile  oil,  that 
may  be  mostly  separated  from  it.  Half  its  bulk 
of  water  is  added  to  It,  and  the  mixtare  is  dis- 
tilled as  before,  the  boiling  being  continued  for 
12  hours  by  renewing  the  loss  in  the  still  with 
more  water.  The  steam  carries  the  more  vola- 
tile fluid  over  with  it.  They  condense  in  the 
worm,  and  separate  by  standing  in  the  receiv- 
ers. This  fluid  is  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  oil  left  in  the  still 
is  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  water  left  with 
it,  purified  by  distilling  from  j**-  its  bulk  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  f^om  dialk  added  as 
the  caustic  soda  was  used.  The  oil  is  kept  for 
a  week  in  a  warm  place,  and  being  then  drawn 
off  from  the  sediment  is  fit  for  lubricating  or 
illuminating  purposes.  Cooled  to  30°  or  40° 
F.,  the  paraffine  crystallizes,  and  may  be  col- 
lected by  pressing  out  the  oil  through  cloths. 
— An  improvement  made  npon  this  process 
con^sts  in  introducing  highly  heated  steam 
into  the  retorts  with  the  bituminous  matters. 
It  rapidly  unites  with  and  carries  off  the  vola- 
tile matters  arising  from  the  coal,  checking 
their  conversion  into  gas,  and  greatly  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  oily  or  condensable  product. 
The  condenser  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
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about  65°  F.  The  produRfa  olitained  are  next 
distiUed,  and  very  hot  ateam  is  introduced 
again,  if  luuoh  paraffine  rather  than  oil  is  de- 
sired. At  different  stages  of  the  process  dif- 
ferent products  are  obtained,  which  are  sepa- 
rately collected.  These  are,  first  a  thin,  impure 
enpione  oil,  to  the  extent  of  about  one  eighth 
of  the  fluid ;  then  a  thicker  and  heavier  oU,  con- 
taining paraffine,  amounting  to  two  liftbs  or  one 
half  of  the  fluid ;  and  lastly,  paraffine  mixed 
with  heavy  oil.  The  cmdeeupione  oil  is  purified 
by  adding  6  to  10  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid, 
'"  '  '  '"  equal  bnlk  of  water,  and  half 
ight  of  bichromate  of  potash  as 
Heat  is  then  applied,  and  the 
ill  stirred  while  heating.  Wlien  it 
has  reached  the  temperature  of  312°  F.  it  is  al- 
lowed to  cool  and  settle.  The  eupione,  being 
drawn  off,  is  nest  treated  with  a  warm  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  and  left  to  settle.  It  is  at  last 
taken  off  from  the  heavier  fluid  and  distilled. 
The  heavier  oil  is  treated  very  much  in  the 
same  way,  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  instead 
of  the  potash  salt  being  sometimes  used  with 
the  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  comings  over  in 
the  distillation  are  added  to  the  enpione  oil ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  the  so-called  "  lubrica- 
ting oil,"  the  most  important  product  of  the 
proceiBs.  The  last  portions  are  thick  like  bntter, 
and  yield  mostly  paraffine  when  treated  with 
that  already  obtuned  with  theheavy  oil.  Thi«, 
after  being  allowed  to  crystallize  in  a  cool 

Jla«e,  is  pat  in  a  bag  for  the  oil  to  drain  away. 
t  is  then  pressed,  melted,  and  when  cold  press- 
ed again,  the  oil  being  added  to  thut  already 
obtained.  It  is  melted  again,  and  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  400°  i.  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  its  weight  of  strong  sulpliuric  acid  is  ' ' 
red  in.  On  boiling,  the  remaining  oil  is  ( 
pletely  charred,  and  on  cooling  settles 
black  powder.  Another  boiling  after  separa^ 
ting  this  powder  completes  the  purifying  pro- 
cess, though  the  parafflne  is  now  after  several 
new  methods  bleached  toabeautifnl  degree  of 
whiteness.  Its  properties  will  be  described  in 
the  article  pAEiBFisB. — Ooal  oils  have  been 
manufactured  at  several  localities  in  the  United 
States.  Important  works  at  Oloverport, 
Breckenridge  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  tiv 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1858.  They  produced 
large  quanttties  of  an  oO  of  excellent  quality, 
which  was  on  trial  with  a  view  to  its  being 
introduced  into  our  lighthouses;  but  all  the 
coal  oil  distilleries  have  been  closed  by  the  dis- 
covery and  wonderful  production  of  petroleum, 
which  amounted  to  589,473  barrels  in  the 
month  of  June,  1873,  from  the  Pennsylvanis 
oil  regions  alone.  Not  only  the  cannel  ooal 
and  other  fat  coals  produce  these  oils,  but  the 
bituminous  shales,  until  of  late  years  regarded 
as  worthless,  have  been  applied  at  Dartmoor, 
in  the  west  of  England,  at  Autun,  France,  and 
atBahl  in  Prusaia,  to  the  same  purpose. 

COIN,  HtDS,  an  American  missionary,  bom 
Killingworth,  Conn.,  Feb,  1, 1801.    He  studied 
theology  at  Auburn  seminary,  was  ordained 
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Congregational  minister  in  Park  street 
church,  Boston,  in  1833,  and  the  same  year 
went  upon  an  exploring  mission  to  Patagonia, 
landing  near  the  strait  of  Magellan.  Finding 
the  country  unfavorable  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mission,  he  returned  to  New  London,  Oonn., 
and  thence  sailed  for  the  llawtuian  islands, 
where  he  arrived  in  June,  1835,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawdi,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Apart  from  his  success- 
fill  missionary  labors,  he  has  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  Ihe  knowledge  of  volcanic  emp- 
tions,  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science  "  and  in  the  "  Missionary  Herald." 

COISZA,  a  river  of  S.  W.  Africa,  Bowing 
into  the  Atiantic  ocean  on  the  coast  of 
Lower  Guinea,  south  of  St  Paul  deLoanna,  in 
lat.  r  20'  8.  and  Ion.  13°  la'  E.  Its  source  is 
supposed  to  lie  eastward  of  Bihe,  between  lat. 
13°  and  IS"  8.  and  Ion.  17°  and  18°  E.  Ita 
general  course  thence  to  the  sea  is  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  The  entire  length  of  the 
river  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  500  m.  The 
entrance  to  the  Coanza  is  obstructed  by  a  bar 
at  its  mouth,  though  the  river  is  navigable  for 
light-draught  steamers,  if  they  couid  gain  aecess 
to  its  waters.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Lneal- 
la,  over  100  m.  inland,  it  is  about  150  yards 
wide.  Canoe  navigation  extends  to  Cam- 
bamhe,  150  m.  from  the  sea,  where  fuither 
ascent  is  prevented  by  a  large  waterfall. 
There  is  another  cascade  above  this  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lombe  with  the  Coanza,  in 
lat.  9°  41'  8.  and  abont  Ion.  16'  E.,  where 
Livingstone  says  hippopotami  and  elejihanta 
are  Irequently  swept  over  and  killed.  Here 
Uie  current  is  rapid  and  flows  over  a  bed  of 
sandstone  rock,  with  pebbles.  A  fresh-water 
flsh  called  cacaau  is  caught  in  the  river,  and  is 
highly  relished  by  the  natives,  who  eagerly 
purchase  it  from  the  lishennen.  Shell  fish 
also  occur.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 
Ooanza  forms  the  boundary  between  Angola 
and  the  other  Portuguese  dominions  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  The  rich,  level,  and  pro- 
ductive Portuguese  settlements  of  Cambambe, 
Massaiigano,  Muxima,  and  Pnngo-Andongo  bor- 
der upon  its  banks.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  still 
worked  near  Massangauo,  where  are  the  ruins 
of  a  massive  foundery  erected  by  the  marquis 
of  Pombal  in  1758.  A  canal  to  connect  tlie 
Coanza  with  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  was  com- 
menced by  the  colonial  government  early  in  the 
present  century,  but  remains  unfinished. 

COIRI,  or  CoMj,  a  river  of  Brazil,  having 
its  whole  course  in  the  province  of  Alto  Ama- 
zonas,  runs  N.  E.,  fonns  the  boundary  between 
the  districts  of  Teffe  and  Ooari,  traverses  a 
considerable  lake,  and  divides  near  Alvellos 
into  two  arms,  which  Join  the  Amazon.  Length 
of  the  river,  385  m. 

COiST  BINGE,  or  Coast  nonntalDS,  a  mountain 
range  of  CaJiforaia,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  extending  from  near  tie 
boundaryof  Oregon  into  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
Oalifomia.     Its  width  is  from  80  to   40  m. 
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and  it  is  divided  by  the  bay  of  San  Fraaciaoo. 
S,  of  lat  84°  30'  N.  a  plain  Iroin  25  to  40  m. 
wide  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  aeo, 
the  spurs  being  short  and  runniDg  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  main  riAg& ;  N.  of  that,  the  spurs 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  line.  The 
principal  of  these  S.  of  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  the  Santa  Susanna,  Santa  Inez,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Santa  Lucia  ridges.  E.  of  the  bay 
is  the  Contra  Oosta  ridge,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  Gabilan  ridge.  N.  of  the  Gabilan  are  the 
Sonoma  and  Oarneros  ridges,  beyond  which 
the  spurs  are  ao  nnmerona  and  closely  con- 
nected that  they  are  scarcely  distinguished  by 
name.  These  spurs  are  separated  by  fertile 
valleys,  some  of  which  are  60  m.  long  by  10  m. 
brood,  watered  by  streams,  and  possessing  a 
genial  and  equable  climate.  The  most  noted 
are  the  Loa  Angeles,  Salinas,  Santa  Clara, 
Sonoma,  and  Napa  vaJleya.  The  principal 
p&tiks  of  the  main  ridge  are  Mt.  Ripley,  7,500 
ft.  high,  in  lat.  S9°  8' ;  Mt.  St.  Helena,  3,700 
ft.,  lat.  38^  40';  Monte  Diablo,  3,881  ft.,  lat. 
37°  50' ;  Mt.  San  Bernardino,  11,800  ft,  lat  34° 
20' ;  and  Mt.  San  Gorgonio,  7,000  ft.,  lat.  83°48'. 
N'.  of  all  these  are  Mts.  IJnn  and  St  John. 
The  principal  passes  are  S.  of  the  outlet  of  the 
Sacramento  basin.  The  northernmost,  Liver- 
more's  pass,  lat  37°  42',  is  088  ft.  high;  the 
others  are  mostly  higher,  the  two  aouthern- 
TOOst,  San  Gorgonio  and  Wai'nei-'s,  lat.  33°  10', 
being  respectively  3,808  and  3,780  ft.  high. 
Nearly  all  the  spurs,  valleys,  and  streams  of 
tlie  range  run  to  the  west.  The  Coast  moun- 
tains are  steep  and  rocky.  N,  of  lat  38° 
they  are  covered  with  timber  and  brush;  S. 
of  that  the  ridges  nearest  the  oceanhave  aome 
timber,  and  Wiose  further  inland  are  nearly 
bare.  The  main  ridge,  near  the  head  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  is  called  Trinity  ridge ;  near 
Monte  Diablo  is  the  Diablo  or  Bolbones  ridge; 
S.  of  lat.  34°  is  the  San  Bernardino  ridge,  and 
in  one  place  the  Oayamaca  mountain.  —  A 
range  of  mountains  in  the  S,  W.  part  of  Ore- 
gon, running  parallel  with  the  aea,  is  also 
designated  the  Coast  range.  The  Oalapooya 
mountains  oonneot  it  on  the  south  witli  the 
Cascade  range. 

COAST  SURVEY,  Vnlt«d  Stit«s.  The  coast  sur- 
vey of  the  United  States  is  a  national  underta- 
king of  high  character  and  importance.  Hav- 
ing an  extended  and  dangerous  seaooast,  with 
a  Jarge  foreign  commerce,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  many  thousand  vessels  annually  enter 
and  leave  our  ports,  with  an  immense  coast- 
wise trade  which  employs  many  vessels  and 
thousands  of  seamen,  it  is  plainly  our  duty  as 
a  nation  to  provide  every  means  which  science 
and  practicai  skill  can  afford  for  pointing  out 
the  dangers  to  which  this  commerce  is  exposed, 
and  to  fnrnish  every  feeility  for  its  auccesafnl 
prosecution.  To  accomplish  these  objects  the 
coast  survey  was  founded.  It  is  designed  to 
furnish  accurate  maps  of  the  whole  coast ;  to 
point  ont  the  positions  for  lighthouses,  beacons, 
and  other  signals ;  to  determine  the  character 


and  courae  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean  along 
onr  shores ;  to  develop  and  determine  the  laws 
of  the  tides;  to  ascertain  the  prevailingcourses 
of  the  winds  and  the  general  laws  of  atmos- 
pheric influence,  the  changes  which  take  place 
at  the  entrances  of  our  harbors,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  within  the  lim- 
its of  soundiogs,  and  all  other  questions  which 
contribute  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
coast  and  its  adjacent  waters.  It  has  also  the 
further  object  of  disfribnting  this  knowledge 
throughout  the  world,  so  that  all  nations  may 
partake  of  its  advantages.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects  a  wide  range  of  ap- 
plication of  the  practical  sciences  is  required. 
Astronomy  and  geodesy  furnish  the  means  of 
projecting  maps.  The  highest  forms  of  mathe- 
matical science  are  required  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  tides  and  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  Geology  esplmns  the  changes  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  all  our  harbors 
and  rivers,  aai  in  the  general  form  of  the 
coast.  Natural  history  accounts  for  the  for- 
mation of  those  coral  reefs  in  the  southern 
waters,  ao  long  the  terror  of  navigators,  pre- 
dicts their  growth  and  extension,  and  investi- 
gates the  forms  of  animal  life  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  thus  affording  new  and  unexpected 
aida  to  navigation.  Physical  science  furniahea 
the  electric  telegraph,  by  which  longitudes  ai'e 
determined,  and  the  electrotype  and  photo- 
graph, by  means  of  which  engraved  platea  and 
charts  are  indefinitely  multiplied.  The  me- 
chanic arts  supply  the  most  delicate  iustru- 
menta ;  and  the  industrial  arts  of  drawing,  en- 
graving, and  printing  are  all  required  in  their 
greatest  perfection.  For  the  expanded  concep- 
tion of  thia  great  institution  as  it  now  exists; 
for  the  administrative  skill  which  has  pei'fected 
its  organization ;  for  the  solution  of  many  in- 
teresting questions  of  science  which  it  has  in- 
volved, especially  those  of  the  tides,  the  Gulf 
stream,  and  the  magnetic  force;  for  the  ge- 
nius which  has  brought  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion the  scientific  methods  employed ;  for  the 
untiring  labor  which,  within  a  comparatively 
short  period,  has  produced  greater  results  than 
any  other  institution  of  the  kind,  the  world  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  the 
late  superintendent.  Since  his  death  the  work 
of  the  survey  has  been  greatly  extended,  and 
its  usefulness  increased,  by  the  present  super- 
intendent, Prof.  Beiyamin  Peirce.  The  most 
important  work  set  in  operation  since  his  ac- 
cession to  the  position  of  superintendent  is  the 
great  national  ti-iangulation — a  geodetic  survey 
which  is  intended  to  embrace  the  shores  of 
the  Aflantie  and  Pacific  within  its  lunits,  and 
to  form  by  means  of  triangulation  a  gi-and 
chain  across  the  continent,  which  wDl  serve  in 
a  moat  aatisfactory  manner  to  verify  the  inde- 
pendently determined  lonptudea  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Thia  great  work,  together  with  the 
other  improvements  which  have  been  made 
under  the  rule  of  the  present  superintendent, 
will  be  referred  to  in  another  place. — The  first 
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attempt  to  organize  a  national  coast  survey 
was  made  in  1807.  In  that  year  President 
Jefferson  in  his  message  to  congress  recora- 
mended  the  estahlishment  of  a  national  coast 
survey,  "  for  the  purpose  of  making  oomplete 
charts  of  oar  coast,  with  the  adjacent  shoals 
and  soundings."  It  ia  helioved  Uiat  to  Prof. 
Patterson  of  PhUadelpLia  ia  due  the  honor  of 
having  firstsuggosted  to  the  president  the  idea 
of  a  geodetic  survey  of  the  coast.  A.t  that 
time  the  only  charts  of  our  extended  and  dan- 
gerous seacoast  were  tlioso  of  the  "  Atlantic 
Neptune  "  of  Ool.  Des  Barres,  Eomaine,  and 
Gauldel,  and  compilations  from  those  worlds 
by  English  and  American  publishers.  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  authorizing  such  a  survey, 
and  appropriated  $50,000,  Mr.  Gallatin  ad- 
dressed circulars  to  the  principal  scientific  men 
of  our  country,  requesting  thoir  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the 
proposed  work.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  F. 
E.  Ilassler  was  adopted.  The  plan  was,  essea- 
tJaUy,  to  establish  the  positions  of  certain 
prominent  points  of  tho  coast  by  astronomical 
observations,  and  to  connect  these  points  by 
trigonometrical  lines,  so  as  to  form  a  basis 
upon  which  thenautical  survey  could  be  made. 
Mr.  Hassler,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  bad  been 
engaged  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  that 
country,  and  was  eminently  fitted  by  his  scien- 
tific attainments  for  the  eseontion  of  tlie  task 
to  which  he  was  now  called.  On  account  of 
the  threatening  nature  of  onr  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  nothing  was  done  toward  the 
actual  prosecution  of  the  survey  till  181], 
when  Mr.  Hassler  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  necessary  instru- 
ments and  standards  of  measure  for  commen- 
cing the  work ;  and  the  war  which  followed 
caused  him  to  be  detained  abroad  as  an  alien 
enemy  till  1815.  On  his  return  he  was  for- 
mally appointed  superintendent  of  the  coast 
survey,  and  commenced  his  labors  in  the  field 
in  1817,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Yorli.  Ills 
first  work  was  the  measurement  of  a  base  line 
in  the  rear  of  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hudson,  as 
a  foundation  for  the  triangulation  of  New  York 
harbor  and  the  a^acent  coast.  Before  he 
could  publish  ,the  results  of  his  first  year's 
labor,  however,  the  coast  survey  was  effective- 
ly discontinued ;  and  another  interval  of  ten 
years  elapsed,  during  which  some  additions 
were  made  to  a  knowledge  of  our  Atlantic 
coast  through  detached  surveys  of  a  few  of  the 
more  important  harbors,  made  by  the  navy 
and  the  topographical  engineers  of  the  anny, 
and  those  of  the  Messrs.  Blunt.  In  1828  Sam- 
nel  L,  Southard,  secretary  of  the  navy,  urged 
upon  congress  the  impoi-tance  of  reestablishing 
the  coast  survey  npon  its  ori^nal  plan ;  and  in 
1882  Mr.  Hassler  was  restored  to  his  position, 
and  nabi  d  to  um  h  work.  A  quarter 
ctf  a  n  n  yh  d  n  w  p  d  since  Mr.  Hassler 
fir    u      d  h        h  u  thorough  trigono- 

m    n  rv  H  tmued  to  superin- 

tend  ts    pa     n    un  il  h     death  in  1S43, 


when  the  survey  had  been  extended  from  New 
York  eastward  to  Point  Judith,  and  southward 
to  Cape  Henlopen.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Prof.  A.  D.  Bache. — On  assuming  charge  of 
the  coast  survey,  Prof.  Bache  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  estending  the  plan  so  as  to  embrace  all 
the  objects  of  which  we  have  spoken.  He 
urged  upon  congress  the  importance  of  carry- 
ing on  (di  the  principal  operations  at  diflercnt 
points  of  the  coast  at  tlic  same  time ;  the  dif- 
ferent sections  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principles,  and  to  be  ultimately  con- 
nected, so  as  to  form  a  complete  and  continu- 
ous work.  He  saw  that  the  great  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  stream, 
mast  be  investigated ;  the  laws  of  the  tides 
developed,  so  that  navigators  might  be  fur- 
nished with  correct  informatjon  regarding 
their  ebb  and  flow  in  the  harbors  and  rivers; 
tiie  infinite  maze  of  currents  produced  by  the 
tides,  the  Gulf  stream,  and  tlie  winds,  com- 
bined, threaded  out,  and  mapped ;  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  earth  studied,  and  its  laws 
along  our  coast  determined ;  the  changes  of 
the  weather  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  laws  of  storms,  investigated.  All 
these  conceptions  were  far  beyond  any  that 
had  been  entertained ;  and  Prof.  Bache  at 
once  organized  those  systematic  observations 
which  extended  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  administr-ation,  and  are  continued 
at  the  present  day.  The  most  important  re- 
sults to  navigation  and  to  science  nave  been 
and  are  being  developed  by  these  observations. 
Under  this  plan  of  reorganization,  as  it  may  be 
called,  the  survey  contmued  to  advance  with 
great  success  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
civil  war.  By  the  secession  of  the  southern 
states  their  immense  seaboard  became  hostile 
coast,  and  the  peaceftil  operations  of  the  coast 
survey  of  necessity  ceased.  Several  vessels 
employed  iu  the  work  were  captured,  and 
some  of  the  officers  narrowly  escaped.  De- 
barred from  tho  direct  prosecution  of  the  sur- 
vey of  the  southern  coasts  Prof.  Bache  sought 
to  turn  at  once  to  practical  account  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  harbors  and  their  adjacent  coasts 
along  the  southern  seaboard  which  his  officers 
had  acquired  during  the  progi'css  of  their 
labors.  Topographical  engineers  being  much 
needed  in  the  ai'my,  he  supplied  skilled  topog- 
raphers from  his  own  corps.  Pilots  being 
necessary  for  the  squadrons  which  operated 
on  the  enemy's  coast,  he  furnished  officers  of 
the  survey  whose  local  knowledge  enabled 
them  safely  to  pilot  the  largest  vessels  of  war 
into  harbors  from  which  bnoys,  lights,  and  all 
other  aids  to  navigation  had  been  purposely 
removed,  and  whose  hydrographic  knowledge 
enabled  them  in  a  short  time  to  replace  the 
old  marks  by  others  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation.  During  the  war  there 
was  not  an  army  in  the  field  without  one  or 
more  coast  survey  officers  attached  to  the  staff 
of  tho  general  commanding,  as  topographers, 
and  rendering  most  efl5cient  service;  and  no 
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important  naval  demonstratioii  was  made  upon 
the  coaat  without  the  presence  of  some  officer 
from  the  same  service  on  the  staff  of  the  ad- 
miral commanding  the  fleet.  The  aervices 
thus  rendered  to  the  country  during  the  war 
by  the  officers  of  the  coast  svirvej  were  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  were  thorouglily  ap- 
preciated by  the  government.  Added  to  this, 
tho  accnrate  charts  of  the  coast  and  harbors 
which  had  been  already  made  and  published 
were  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  onr  vessels 
in  their  cruises  np  and  down  the  coast.  Worn 
down  at  length  with  the  labors  of  a  busy 
life,  Prof.  Bache  died  in  1867,  and  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin  Peiroe  was  installed  as  superinten- 
dent Feb.  26,  186T.  Since  his  accession  Prof 
Peiroe  has  continned  with  vigor  the  system 
inaugnrated  by  his  predecessor,  and  has  great- 
ly extended  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness of  the  coast  survey.  The  great  system  of 
a  national  tmngnlation,  which  extends  the 
geodetio  work,  heretofore  confined  to  the  sear 
coast,  across  the  whole  continent,  owes  its  ex- 
istence, and  in  a  great  measure  its  conception, 
to  the  present  superintendent.  This  worli, 
which  is  now  (1873)  in  successful  operation, 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
triangles  connecting  those  already  determined 
on  the  Atlantic  with  those  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Thus  in  every  state  and  territory  geodelio 
points  will  be  established  and  accurately  de- 
temiined ;  and  thus  will  he  formed  a  base  for 
a  thorough  topographical  survey  of  the  several 
states,  which  will  equal  if  not  surpass  in  beauty 
and  accuracy  the  famous  ordnance  survey  of 
Oreat  Britain,  while  in  point  of  magmtade 
and  extent  it  will  surpass  anything  in  the 
world.  Prof.  Peirce,  on  assuming  charge  of 
the  survey,  enoonntered  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work. 
As  l>efore  mentioned,  several  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  survey  had  been  captured 
during  the  war ;  others  were  very  old,  and 
many  were  completely  worn  out  and  unfit  for 
service;  and  the  smallnumherremainii^were 
totally  inadequate  for  such  activity  in  the  field 
as  had  always  heretofore  esisted.  But  these 
difficulties  are  rapidly  being  overcome.  Prof. 
Peirce  has  urged  upon  congress  the  passage  of 
special  appropriations  for  the  building  of  new 
vessels,  andseveral  fine  ones  have  already  been 
built  and  are  at  work  upon  their  stations.  The 
survey  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  had  been 
somewhat  disorganized  ovring  to  the  war,  he 
established  upon  a  new  and  firm  basis,  with 
an  esperieneed  officer  at  it«  head ;  and  the 
work  upon  that  coast  has  proceeded  with  un- 
exampled rapidity.  Maoh  valuable  scientiflo 
information  has  been  obtained  hy  the  observa^ 
tions  of  the  solar  eclipses  made  by  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistants,  under  special  acts 
of  congress,  in  1869  and  1870.  Much  has  been 
done,  and  very  valuable  information  collected, 
through  the  observations  for  deep-sea  temper- 
atures; and  the  many  thousand  specimens  col- 
lected from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  great 


depths  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  great  sea  floor.  The  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  made  of  the  tides 
are  of  great  importance ;  they  will  be  referred 
to  in  their  proper  place.  A  directory  or  coast 
pilot  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  published 
for  the  use  of  mariners,  and  one  is  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts.  Every 
year  increases  the  general  usefoJness  of  tiie 
survey  and  the  vigor  and  success  of  its  prose- 
cution,— These  general  facts  with  regard  to 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  TJmted  States 
coast  survey  being  stated,  we  come  to  the 
scientific  and  practical  operations  involved  in 
its  execution.  An  explanation  of  these  opera- 
tions will  embrace  a  variety  of  topics,  and  only 
a  brief  notice  of  each  can  be  given.  The  first 
ol(iect  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  shore  line.  This  is  done 
entirely  by  operations  upon  land.  The  object 
of  a  map  or  chart  is,  of  course,  to  give  a  mini- 
ature representation  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  upon  paper,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  drawing  shall  have  the 
same  relative  positions  and  dimensions  as  are 
found  in  nature.  To  determine  these  dimen- 
sions by  linear  measurement^  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  them  to  the  scale  of  the  drawti^, 
would  be  practically  impossible ;  and  hence  the 
use  of  geodetic  or  trigonometrical  surveying. 
— Geodmy — General  Semarh.  To  illustrate 
this  mode  of  measnring  distances  and  estab- 
lishing the  relative  positions  of  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  be 
situated  on  a  level  plain,  surrounded  in  the 
distance  by  high  mountains,  and  that  we  wish 
to  determine  the  distances  from  our  position 
to  the  tops  of  those  mountains,  and  the  dis- 
tances of  the  different  mountain  peaks  from 
each  other.  A  line  is  measured  on  the  plain, 
of  such  a  length  that  if  two  lines  be  drawn 
from  its  extremities  they  will  intersect  at  a 
considerable  angle,  and  form  with  the  mea- 
sured line  a  triangle  of  proper  dimensions. 
Then,  knowing  the  length  of  one  side  of  this 
triangle,  we  may  compute  the  length  of  the 
other  two  sides  by  a  simple  theorem  of  trigo- 
nometry, without  any  further  labor  than  mea- 
suring the  angles  of  the  triangle.  Taking  now 
either  of  the  computed  sides  as  a  new  base, 
we  may  establish  a  second  triangle  upon  this, 
and  thus  fix  the  position  of  another  point.  A 
third  point  may  be  established  in  the  same 
manner,  gradually  expanding  the  system  until 
the  whole  region  we  wish  to  embrace  in  the 
map  is  covered  with  a  network  of  triangles ; 
the  length  of  the  lines  having  been  computed 
hy  measuring  tlie  first  only,  and  then  mea- 
suring the  angles  of  the  triangles.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  map  or  chart,  there  are  still  two 
important  elements  wantii^.  We  have  yet  no 
means  of  knowing  the  direction  of  any  one  of 
these  lines  with  reference  to  the  meridian, 
nor  the  place  which  the  points  occupy  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  survey  thus 
far  will  ^ve  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
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My  two  points  arc  situated  in  a  north  and 
sonth  or  an  east  ami  west  line ;  nor  whether 
its  Bite  is  near  the  equator  or  near  the  poles, 
or  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  first  mendian. 
These  wants  are  supplied  by  astronomical  oh- 
servations,  by  which  the  latitude  and  lon^tnde 
of  some  point,  and  the  directions  of  the  lines 
with  referenceto  the  meridian,  are  determined. 
The  system  of  triangles  which  we  have  de- 
scribed may  bo  extended  over  large  areas,  or 
along  a  coast  for  several  hundred  miles,  de- 
pending upon  one  measured  base  line.  By  de- 
termining the  positions  of  the  estremilJes  of 
the  base  line  and  its  direction  by  astronomical 
observations,  the   positions  of  all  the  other 

Sioints  of  the  system  and  the  direction  of  the 
ines  may  be  computed  after  the  angles  have 
been  accnrately  measured.  Accuracy  requires 
that  the  computed  positions  should  be  fre- 
quently verified  by  actual  observation,  and  the 
computed  lengths  of  the  lines  occasionally  veri- 
iied  also  by  fiie  introduction  of  a  measured 
base  of  verification.  The  geodetic  work  thus 
inTolves  the  measurement  of  the  base  line,  the 
measurement  of  the  angles  of  the  triangles,  and 
astronomical  determination  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  different  points,  and  of  the  di- 
rections of  the  lines  with  reference  lo  the  me- 
ridian. This  last  is  called  the  measurement  of 
Bn  azimuth.— Eeconnoissance  is  the  first  ope- 
ration in  order.  Au  experienced  oiBcer  first 
travels  over  the  country  to  he  surveyed,  and 
makes  a  preliminary  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  the  trigonometrical  points 
which  will  best  fulfil  the  required  conditions. 
Elevated  positions  are  generally  chosen,  ii'om 
which  extended  views  can  be  taken.  A  ^te 
for  a  base  line  is  selected  on  some  level  plain 
for  convenience  of  measurement,  and  from 
which  the  triangulation  can  easily  be  expand- 
ed. In  the  selection  of  geodetic  points  great 
judgment  is  required ;  as  upon  this  depends  in 
a  great  measure  the  economy,  accuracy,  and 
success  of  the  work. — Bate  Line.  For  the 
measurement  of  the  base  line  a  standard  must 
be  adopted.  The  English  use  the  yard,  which 
is  also  the  lemd  standai'd  of  lengtli  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  in  llie  coast  survey  measure- 
ments the  Trench  mitre  is  used,  which  is  more 
convenient  on  account  of  bearing  a  certain 
relation  to  the  nMgnitude  of  the  earth,  being 
equal  to  the  ten  millionth  pai't  of  the  earth's 
quadrant.  The  metre  bar  used  as  standard  in 
die  coast  survey  is  one  of  those  originally  made 
by  the  French  committee  of  weights  and  meas- 
ores.  For  the  actual  measurement  of  base  lines 
rods  of  wood,  metal,  or  glass  have  been  used; 
but  the  changes  of  length  caused  by  changes 
of  temperature  in  a  simple  bar  of  any  material 
have  rendered  it  desirable  to  construct  a  special 
apparatus  for  the  purpose,  upon  a  compensating 
principle,  which  will  retam  the  same  length 
under  ail  temperatures.  The  base  apparatus 
of  the  coast  survey,  devised  by  the  late  Prof. 
Bacbe,  is  considered  the  best  known.  It  has 
not  WJly  the  same  length  at  all  stationary  tem- 


peratures, but  preserves  it  also  while  the  tem- 
perature is  changing.  Bars  of  difi'ercnt  metal, 
having  the  same  dimensions  and  exposed  to 
the  same  source  of  heat,  will  not  heat  equally 
in  equal  times.  The  thickness  and  surface  of 
the  bars  are  therefore  so  proportioned  to  their 
relative  power  of  conducting  and  absorbing 
heat,  that  they  will  equally  follow  changes  of 
temperature.  The  prmciple  of  the  level  of 
contact  has  been  applied  to  the  apparatus ;  and 
the  exactness  of  its  operations  is  so  great  that 
lines  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  lengfli  may  be 
measured  with  a  probable  error  of  only  a  fl'ae- 
tion  of  an  inch.  Two  sets  of  compensating 
bars  are  used,  each  G  metres  (nearly  20  feet) 
in  length.  Mounted  on  trestles,  provided  with 
every  mechanical  movement  for  adjusting  the 
bars  in  height  and  direction,  this  apparatus  is 
handled  with  such  facility  that  on  favorable 
ground  a  mile  may  be  measured  in  an  ordinary 
working  day. — Triangulaticm.  For  the  mea- 
surement of  the  angles  theodolites  of  the  most 
accurate  constmction  are  used.  In  the  prima- 
ry work  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast  a  large  theodo- 
lite with  a  circle  30  inches  in  diameter  is  em- 
Eloyed.  This  is  carried  to  the  summit  of  the 
ill  or  mountain  where  the  angles  are  to  be 
measured,  end  estabUshed  carefully  over  the 
station  point,  where  it  is  left  standing  until 
the  measurements  at  that  point  are  completed. 
The  party  having  tliis  work  in  charge  live  in 
tents,  or  in  some  convenient  dwelhng  near  at 
hand,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  occurrence 
of  favorable  weather  for  the  observation  of  dis- 
tant signals.  The  instrument  is  furnished  with 
a  powerful  telescope,  which  will  give  a  distinct 
view  of  such  signals.  The  signals  are  usually 
straight  poles  supported  by  a  tripod,  erected 
at  the  various  points;  bnt  on  the  long  lines 
an  instrument  for  giving  signals  is  used,  called 
a  heliotrope.  This  is  simply  a  round  mirror 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  so  mounted  on 
a  telescope  that  an  assistant  at  any  distant  sta- 
tion is  able  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
direction  of  the  observer.  The  telescope  is 
nsed  to  direct  the  instrument  correctly  toward 
the  central  position  at  which  the  observer  is 
stationed.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  helio- 
trope on  the  summits  of  monntains  80  or  £0 
miles  distant,  when  the  outlines  of  the  monn- 
tains are  not  visible.  Tlie  measurement  of  the 
angles  at  a  primary  station  occupies  three  or 
four  weeks.  It  is  found  to  be  imposwble  to 
work  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  aeeonnt 
of  the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun;  and  hence  only  about  two 
horn-sin  the  morning  and  evening  can  generally 
be  devoted  to  this  work.  Each  angle  is  deter- 
mined by  about  30  measurements ;  and  as  at 
each  station  there  are  from  10  to  20  angles  to 
be  measured,  only  two  or  three  primary  stations 
can  be  occupied  in  one  season.  Depending 
upon  the  primary  triangulation,  and  controlled 
by  it,  a  network  of  secondary  and  tertiary  tri- 
angles is  formed  along  the  seacoast,  extending 
up  the  bays  and  rivers.    The  angles  are  mea- 
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lured  with  theodolites  more  poi-table  than  the 
one  above  mentioned,  tlie  drcles  varying  from 
6  to  12  inches  in  diameter  according  to  the  dis- 
tances to  be  obserred.  These  trian^tations 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  prominent 
points,  at  distances  averaging  from  two  to  five 
miles,  and  thns  form  a  skdetou  map,  in  which 
the  details  of  configuration  of  shore  line  and 
surface  remain  to  be  supplied  by  the  topogra- 
pher. If  the  flgareof  the  earth  were  precisely 
known,  it  would  suffice,  in  order  to  fls  the  sit- 
uation of  the  whole  network  of  triangles  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  to  determine  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  some  one  point,  and  the  direc- 
tion with  reference  to  the  true  meridian  of  one 
of  its  lines,  i.  e.,  its  azimuth.  But,  owing  to 
the  irregularities  of  the  earti's  figure,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  repeat  the  determinations 
very  frequently,  by  whicli  means  the  work  is 
checked  and  any  accumulation  of  error  avoid- 
ed.— Latitude.  All  the  known  methods  of 
determining  latitude  have  been  used  in  the 
coast  survey,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  relative  merits.  Large  vertical  circles  or 
repeating  theodolites  were  first  used  for  ob- 
serving double  attttndes ;  but  these  made  way 
for  more'  perfect  and  larger  instruments,  the 
zenith  sector,  the  prime  vertical  transit,  and 
the  zenith  telescope  or  equal  altitude  instru- 
ment. The  first  mentioned  of  these  instru- 
ments, constructed  a^cordiug  to  the  plan  of 
Pro£  Airy,  gives  very  Batisfeetory  results;  but 
it  is  rather  heavy  for  transportation,  and  the 

b  tlons  are  laborious.  The  method  of  de- 
tenu    ng  latitudes  by  observations  of  transits 

f  ta  over  the  prime  vertical,  first  used  by 
B  1,  admirable  in  theory,  but  in  practice  a 
g     1 1    s  of  time  and  labor  is  often  caused  by 

1  1  The  zenith  telescojie,  or  eqnal  altitude 
i  t  ra  nt,  was  first  applied  to  the  determina- 
t   n    f  latitudes  by  Oapt.  A,  Talcott,  a  former 

fill  f  the  tTnited  States  armf ;  it  has  been 
m  d  lied  and  specially  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pos  n  the  coasit  survey,  where  it  has  become 
a  f  te  instrument  on  account  of  the  great 
n  ml     and  accuracy  of  the  results  that  can  be 

bt  m  d  in  a  given  time,  and  the  facility  with 
wl  h  t  is  nsed.  A  targe  number  of  obserra- 
vationa  (from  150  to  200)  are  made  at  each  sta- 
tion, and  the  mean  is  taken  as  the  result,  the 
uncertainty  of  which  is  thus  reduced  to  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second.  Mr.  George  Davidson  has 
devised  an  instrument,  now  in  successful  use 
both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  which 
combines  in  a  simple  and  beautiful  manner  the 
principles  of  both  the  zenith  telescope  and  the 
transit  instrument,  so  that  observations  for  lon- 
gitude and  latitude  may  be  made  by  the  one  in- 
strument at  the  same  station.  This  inslrarnent 
gives  general  satisfaction  for  its  compactness, 
delicacy,  and  accuracy,  and  will  doubtless  soon 
be  in  general  use. — Longitude.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  longitude  of  all  points 
in  the  coast  survey,  with  reference  to  Green- 
wich and  other  European  observatories,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  ascertain  that  of  one  point. 


the  difference  of  which  from  all  others  is  known 
by  the  triaagulation,  and  by  differences  of  lon- 
gitude obtained  by  means  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph. The  observatory  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  been  nsed  as  such  a  point  of  reference.  Its 
longitude  from  Greenwich  has  been  determined 
by  astronomical  observations  of  eclipses  and 
occnltations  of  stars  by  the  moon,  and  of  moon 
culminations,  made  not  only  there,  but  at  other 
observatories  in  the  United  States,  the  longi- 
tude of  which  from  Cambridge  has  been  deter- 
mined by  eleotrio  telegraph.  Besides  the  as- 
tronomical methods,  a  clirouonietrio  method 
has  also  been  used.  A  laige  number  of  chro- 
nometers have  been  transported  repeatedly  and 
in  different  years  between  Cambridge  and 
Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
lime  of  the  observatories  at  those  places.  The 
results  of  these  expeditions,  in  which  special 
regai-d  was  had  to  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
the  rates  of  the  chronometers,  show  a  pretty 
close  agreement  in  d^erent  years,  but  differ 
from  those  by  astronomical  obsei-vations  by 
about  two  seconds  of  time.  The  telegraphic 
determinations  of  lonptude  have  been  ex- 
tended from  Washington  northward  to  Pliila- 


gor,  Calais,  and  Halifax;  southward  ti 
burg,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pen- 
sacola,  Mobile,  and  NewOrieans;  and  west- 
ward to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Bait  Lake  City, 
and  San  Francisco,  Most  successful  results 
have  also  been  obtained  from  the  telegraphic 
campaigns  between  Heart's  Content  and  Valen- 
tiaovertheBritishAtlanlJo  cable;  and  equally 

Sood  determinations  have  been  secured  between 
lavre,  France,  and  Dnsbury,  Mass.,  over  the 
French  submarine  cable.  The  results  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  have  given  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and 
Cambridge  within  the  smallest  limits  of  error. 
Through  these  methods  the  longitude  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  as  accurately 
known  as  that  of  Cambridge  or  Greenwich. 
In  the  telegraphic  method,  which  is  by  far  the 
most  accurate  for  determining  difference  of 
longitude,  the  coast  survey  has  taken  the  lead, 
and  has  brought  it  to  a  state  of  perfection 
which  subsequent  operations  of  a  amilar  na- 
ture executed  in  Europe  have  not  yet  reached. 
The  idea  of  comparing  the  local  time  of  differ- 
ent plaees  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  dates  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  telegraph  itself.  But  the  re- 
fined methods  by  which  the  intervention  of 
human  senses  and  operations,  and  the  conse- 
quent liabibties  to  error,  are  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  avoided,  and  by  which  the  time 
of  transmission  is  measured  and  eliminated 
from  the  longitude,  have  been  the  result  of 
careful  study  and  long  experience.  The  firat 
experiments  on  the  velocity  of  galvanic  signals 
were  made  in  1848.  They  have  since  been 
frequently  repeated ;  and  the  velocity  is  found 
to  vary  from  10,000  to  30,000  miles  per  second, 
accordii^  to  the  size  and  kind  of  wire  em- 
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ployed.  TLe  manner  in  which  this  experiment 
la  made  is  essentially  as  follows :  An  astrono- 
mical clock  is  so  connected  with  the  telegraph 
wirea  as  to  graduate  hj  its  beat  slips  of  paper 
delivered  with  uniform  Telocity  into  spaces  rep- 
resenting seconds  of  time,  each  about  an  inch 
in  kngti),  both  at  the  place  where  the  clock  is 
and  at  some  distant  station.  If  now,  at  the 
latter  station,  arbitrary  signals  are  made  be 
tween  those  f^yen  by  the  clock,  and  transmit 
ted  to  the  clock' station,  the  oorresponding 
marks  on  the  repat«T  of  that  place  will  appear 
later,  or  more  distant  from  the  preceding  dock 
marks  than  on  the  register  where  they  are 
made.  The  difference  measures  the  whole  t  me 
of  tranamiasion  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
Station  and  back  again.  On  the  Pacific  coist 
besides  the  telegraphic  determinations  already 
Spoken  of,  lon^tudbs  have  been  determined  hj 
the  astronomical  methods  and  also  by  chrono- 
metric  espedilions.  In  I860  an  expedition  was 
imdertaken  ftom  Point  Hudson,  Admiralty  in- 
let, to  Gray'a  harhwr,  Washington  territory. 
In  1861  another  was  made  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Coos  bay  in  Oregon.  In  186T  the 
first  Alaska  espedition  was  nndertaken  from 
San  Francisco,  dnrii^  which  the  poi-ts  of  Vic- 
toria, Port  Simpson,  Sitka,  St.  Paul's  harbor, 
Captain's  harbor,  Port  Lincoln,  and  Stony 
island  were  vi^ted.  In  1869  the  second 
Alaska  expedition  took  place,  and  Astor  point 
in  Columbia  river,  Esquimalt  on  Vancouver's 
island,  Victoria,  Fort  Wrangel,  Kok-klns,  and 
Sitka  were  visited.  In  1869  an  expedition  was 
made  from  San  Francisco  to  Eureka  in  Hnm- 
bdt  hay,  California;  and  in  1870  another 
between  San  Francisco  and  Punta  Arena. 
— Aeimtith.  The  direction  of  the  meridian  is 
determined  by  observations  on  the  pole  star,  or 
other  close  cironmpolar  stars,  at  the  tune  of 
their  passing  the  meridian,  or  of  their  greatest 
eastern  or  western  elongation.  The  angle  be- 
tween the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
star  and  that  passing  through  one  of  the  trian- 
gle sides  is  measured  with  a  theodolite.  The 
angle  which  the  former  plane  makes  with  the 
meridian  can  be  computed  from  the  time  of 
observation  and  the  star's  place ;  and  thus  the 
ozimnth,  or  true  bearing  of  the  triangle  side, 
becomes  known,  as  well  as  the  bearing  of  all 
other  sides  conuect«d  with  it  by  triangulation. 
— Topogn^hy.  This  is  a  representation  on 
paper  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 
The  outlines  of  the  shore,  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface,  the  forms  and  diroen^ons  of  hills, 
forests,  streams,  rocks,  meadows,  towns,  and 
villages,  are  all  represented  by  certain  conven- 
tional modes  of  drawing,  well  understood  by 
those  who  make  use  of  the  maps.  The  draw- 
ing presents  to  us  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  it 
would  appear  to  an  observer  from  above  it. 
The  surveyor  uses  a  table  or  board  on  which  is 
fitted  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  On  the  latter 
several  points  of  the  triangulation  are  already 
plotted.  For  the  mapping  and  delineation  of 
intermediate  points  nse  is  made  of  the  alhidade 


in  connection  with  the  plane  table,  as  the  table 
mentioned  above  is  called.  The  plane  table  is 
a  well  seasoned  drawing  board,  about  30  inches 
in  length  and  24  in  width ;  it  is  usually  com- 
posed of  several  pieces  of  wood  grooved  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  warping, 
and  is  supported  upon  three  brass  arms  which 
are  connected  with  and  supported  by  a  tripod 
arrangid  with  levelling  screws.  The  sheet 
npin  Mhieh  the  country  is  to  be  mapped  is 
fastenid  to  the  table  by  means  of  brass  clamps. 
The  ulhidade  consists  of  a  brass  rule  about  22 
inches  long,  having  a  circular  level  on  its  upper 
fate  Near  the  middle  of  the  rule  is  a  perpen- 
dicular cylindrical  column  of  brass  called  the 
Stan  lard  on  the  top  of  this  standard  is  a  square 
brass  plate,  which  supports  four  columns; 
those  in  their  turn  uphold  two  cross  pieces, 
upon  which  rests  the  axis  of  a  telescope.  To 
one  end  of  the  axis  is  attached  a  vertical  arc, 
which  is  used  in  the  measurement  of  verticat 
angles  for  heights.  The  telescope  itself  has  the 
usual  cross  bars  and  means  of  focal  adjustment. 
In  practice  lie  operation  of  the  plane  table  is 
as  follows :  The  surveyor  places  his  table  upon 
the  ground,  properly  a^nsts  it  by  the  levelling 
screws,  and  determines  its  position  on  the  slieet 
by  drawing  lines  on  the  paper,  in  the  directions 
of  at  least  three  of  the  trigonometrical  points. 
The  intersection  of  these  lines  on  the  paper 
will  give  the  position  which  his  table  ought  to 
occupy  on  the  map.  Having  fixed  this  point, 
he  directs  the  telescope  of  his  alhidade  to  any 
prominent  points  in  sight,  and  draws  lines  in 
their  direction  by  means  of  the  ruler.  Then 
going  to  a  second  point,  and  fising  his  position 
in  the  same  way,  he  si^ts  to  the  same  otjects 
OS  before  from  hia  new  position.  The  lines 
thns  drawn  on  the  sheet  will  fix  by  their  inter- 
section the  places  of  all  these  points  on  the 
map.  It  is  in  fact  a  practical  continuation 
of  t]je  triangulaljon  on  a  minute  scale.  Acci- 
dental details 'of  ground  and  slight  irregulari- 
ties of  shore  line  may  he  drawn  by  the  eye. 
The  topographical  maps  are  generally  surveyed 
on  a  scale  of -j^.^^b  of^the  natural  dimenaoas. 
In  localities  where  a  great  amount  of  detail  is 
to  be  represented,  such  as  large  cities  and  their 
vicinity,  a  scale  of  j^^^  is  employed;  and  in 
some  special  anrveys  so  large  a  scale  as  jJb-  has 
been  used.  On  the  other  hand,  on  flat  and 
thinly  settled  ranges  of  the  coast,  a  scale  of 
jjr.BTTs  is  employed.  The  extent  of  ground 
represented  upon  a  single  topographical  sheet 
depends  upon  the  scale.  On  a  scale  of  ^-(r.ijnri 
or  about  sis  inches  to  the  mile,  a  square  foot 
of  the  drawing  represents  about  four  square 
miles  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  metro 
chain,  which  was  frequently  used  in  topo- 
graphical work  to  determine  distaneea  where 
the  usual  means  of  interseolJon  could  not  he 
applied  (as  in  roads,  on  beaches,  &c.),  is  now 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  a  simple  but 
very  useful  instrument  called  a  telemeter.  This, 
as  used  in  the  coast  survey,  is  simply  a  scale 
of  equal  parts,  p^ted  npou  a  wooden  rod 
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10  feet  long,  B  inches  wide,  and  1^  inch  tliick, 
so  graduated  that  the  number  of  divisions  upon 
it,  as  seen  between  tie  upper  and  lower  hori- 
zontal wiresof  the  telescope  of  the  alhidsde,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  the  distance 
between  the  observer's  eye  and  the  rod  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  In  all  cases 
it  ahonld  be  graduated  esperiment^y  for  the 
particniar  instrument  and  eye  of  the  observer 
who  haa  it  in  use.  Thus  the  topographer,  with- 
out moving  from  his  position,  can  determine 
with  accuracy  the  distances  from  him  of  any 
number  of  points  within  300  metres.  The  tel- 
emeter has  given  very  satisfactory  results. — 
Hydrography.  The  survey  of  tiie  land  having 
been  completed  by  the  method  detMled,  the 
bydrographer  ia  ready  to  plot  his  soundings 
and  observations  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
map.  Under  the  head  of  hydrography  are 
placed  all  those  operations  which  are  per- 
formed at  sea  for  the  deterininations  of  the 
positions  of  the  rocka  and  shoals,  the  depths  of 
the  water,  and  the  investigations  of  tides,  eur- 
renta,  &o.  The  principal  labor  is  that  of  sound- 
ing. With  the  outlines  cf  the  shores  furnished 
by  the  topographer  the  hvdrographer  has  only 
to  meaanre  ccrtam  angles  upon  the  shore  sig- 
nals at  regular  intervals  in  the  progress  of  a 
Ime  of  siundmgs,  and  the  position  of  his  boat 
or  vessi-l  on  the  Ime  is  thus  determined,  and 
of  necessity  the  soundmgs  taken  on  the  hue. 
These  determmations  are  so  accurate  that  the 
navigator  may  run  his  eourse  by  the  soundings 
given  on  his  charts  The  angles  are  measured 
by  a  sextant,  and  the  positions  plotted  upon 
the  chart  In  practice  the  position  of  the 
boat  is  determined  at  intervals  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  water,  the  speed  of  the 
boat,  the  force  of  the  tidal  current,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  .soundings  are  taken, 
and  the  character  of  the  bottom.  Thus  in 
strong  tideway,  or  in  a  rocky  and  uneven  bot- 
tom, angles  would  he  taken  at  very  short  in- 
tervals ;  while  in  smooth  even  bottom  as  much 
as  five  minutes  is  often  allowed  to  elapse 
between  any  two  angles.  The  intermediate 
soundings,  being  taken  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  are  lad  down  at  equal  intervaJa  between 
the  positions  determined  by  angles.  The  num- 
ber of  soundings  is  generally  so  great  that  the 
features  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  within  awide 
belt  adjacent  to  the  coast,  are  almost  as  well 
determined  as  those  of  the  laud ;  and  with  the 
ftirther  assistance  of  the  specimens  of  the  bot- 
tom which  are  brought  up  by  the  sounding-lead, 
the  mariner  may  during  foggy  weather  deter- 
mine his  position  with  conaidcrahle  accuracy 
by  soundings  alone. — Physical  Hydrography. 
The  bydrographer  determines  the  soundings 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  various  harbors,  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  various  shoals  and 
roots  and  the  depth  of  water  upon  them,  the 
rise  and  fail  of  the  tides,  the  direction  and  ve- 
locity of  the  currents,  and  the  various  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  channels  and  bars  of  our 
coast    Physical  hydrography  has  for  its  prov- 


ince the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  these 
changes,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  laws 
upon  which  they  depend,  and  if  possible  to 
provide  remedies.  It  studies  in  particular  the 
whole  subject  of  tidal  currents,  and  their  etfect 
upon  the  harbor  channels ;  the  effect  upon 
those  channels  of  the  increase  of  wharf  lines  in 
cities ;  the  improvement  of  harbors  by  break- 
waters and  seawalls;  the  action  of  the  sea 
upon  beaches;  and  all  of  the  many  questions 
which  arise  in  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of 
change  in  harbors  and  on  the  coast.  The 
coaat  survey  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigations in  this  science,  especially  in  the 
harbors  of  Boston  and  Portland.  In  the  latter 
city  extensive  operations  are  in  progress  for 
improving  the  Back  bay,  the  result  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  present  superintendent, 
based  upon  surveys  and  reports  made  by  his 
officers.  In  Boston  a  most  extensive  system 
of  improvements  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
which  win  in  a  short  time  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  that  aheady  excellent  harbor.  At 
Edgartown  and  Vineyard  Haven  in  Massa- 
cbuaetts,  at  the  harbor  of  Nantucket,  and  at 
Chatham,  examinations  have  been  made  and 
improvements  projected,  which  will  ultimately 
redound  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  those  har- 
bors. Oonstaut  observations  are  made  in  New 
York  harbor  and  ita  vicinity,  and  suchimprove- 
menta  suggeated  as  wU!  arrest  any  unfavorable 
changes  in  the  channel.  This  is  a  work  of 
great  labor  and  importance,  and  is  increasing 
in  auocesa  and  usefulness  year  by  year, — Tides. 
One  of  the  most  difBoult  questions  presented 
to  men  of  science  is  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  tides.  The  importance  to  the  mariner 
of  knowing  the  exact  rise  and  fall,  and  the 
times  of  high  and  low  water,  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  consider  that  the  entrances  to 
many  rivers  and  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  obstructed  by  sand  bars,  which  can  only 
be  crossed  by  vessels  of  more  than  ordinary 
draught  at  the  highest  stage  of  the  water.  It 
becomes  therefore  an  object  of  immense  im- 
portance to  commerce  and  navigation  to  deter- 
mine the  laws  which  govern  this  rising  and 
falling  of  the  sea,  and  to  furnish  such  rules  as 
will  enable  the  mariner  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty all  the  phenomena  connected  with  this 
subject.  There  is  indeed  no  subject  which  is 
so  constantly  in  a  sailor's  thoughts,  on  ap- 
proaching the  entrance  to  harbors  and  rivers, 
as  the  tides.  In  many  casea  the  safety  of  his 
ship  and  his  hfo  depend  upon  hia  precise 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  high  water,  or  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  current.  The  theoretical 
solution  of  this  queation  waa  one  of  the  first  re- 
suits  of  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  The 
moat  casual  observer  may  notice  the  close  de- 
pendence of  the  tidal  phenomena  upon  the 
moon's  motion.  The  wave  of  high  water  fol- 
lows the  moon  in  her  motion  around  tlie  earth 
by  a  determinate  interval  of  time;  and  the 
height  of  the  tide  depends  also  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon.    As  the  elevation  of 
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the  water  13  produced  by  the  joint 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  height  will  he  great- 
CiSt,  of  course,  when  those  bodies  are  in  con- 
junction, that  is,  at  new  and  fiill  moon,  riving 
rise  to  what  mariners  call  spring  tides.  When 
the  moon  is  90°  distant  from  the  Bun,  or  in 
quadratures  the  joint  effect  will  be  least,  and 
tne  neap  tides  will  be  produced.  The  discus- 
sion of  tliis  problem  has  engaged  tlie  attention 
of  the  most  profound  ma^ematiciaiia  since  the 
days  of  Newton,  particularly  Laplace ;  and  yet 
the  mathematical  theories,  although  correct, 
have  failed  mitil  recently  in  giving  results 
which  have  been  conflimed  by  observations. 
The  cause  of  the  discrepancies  has  existed,  not 
in  the  mathematical  deductions,  but  in  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  phjfncal  geography  of  the 
globe,  and  of  the  depth  and  form  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  and,  although  very  important  ad- 
vances in  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  have 
been  recently  made  by  scientific  men  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in 
physical  science.  Prof.  Bache,  on  assuming 
chaise  of  the  coast  survey,  organized  a  system 
of  tidal  observations,  embracing  the  entire 
coast.  It  is  the  most  extended  system  of  ob- 
servations that  has  yet  been  attempted,  and 
has  already  produced  highly  useful  results.  Of 
these  the  most  importMit  to  mariners  is  tlie 
publication  annually  by  the  coast  survey  of  a 
series  of  tide  tables,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  predict  witJi  great  accuracy  the  time 
and  approximate  height  of  the  tides  at  any  of 
our  more  important  harbors  for  every  day  in 
the  year.  This  useful  publication  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  several  years,  and  its  ad- 
vantages to  the  sfulor  are  almost  incalculable. 
Tidal  observers  in  the  coast  survey  service  are 
required  to  note  hourly  the  height  of  the  water 
at  each  tidal  station,  by  means  of  a  staff  placed 
in  tie  water,  by  which  also  the  precise  times 
and  height  of  high  and  low  water  can  be  de- 
termined. A  self-registering  machine  is  also 
much  used,  which,  through  the  medium  of 
clockwork,  traces  a  curve  on  paper  represent- 
ing the  successive  changes  in  the  height  of  the 
water.  More  than  900  tidal  stations  have  been 
established  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast ;  and  on  the 
western  coast  observations  have  been  made 
at  frequent  intervals  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,500  miles.  The  observations  at  the  principal 
atatJons  are  continued  through  several  years. 
Their  investigation  of  course  involves  very  la- 
borious computations ;  the  great  object  being  to 
combine  their  results  with  theory,  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  furnish  rules  for  tlie  prediction  of 
future  results.  The  results  of  this  branch  of 
■investigation  in  the  survey  have  been  published 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendent  as 
the  wort  has  proceeded,  showing  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  report  for  1858  contains  tables  of 
comparison  of  predicted  tides  of  Boston  harbor 
with  the  results  of  actual  observation,  in  which 
the  predicted  times  of  high  water  coincide  with 


the  times  observed  within  four  minutes.  Such 
accurate  results  had  never  before  been  ob- 
tained ;  and  this  contribution  to  knowledge  may 
he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  published  tables  we  have 
the  predictions  of  the  height  and  times  of  high 
and  low  water  for  over  350  points  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  On  the  Pacific  coast  predictions 
have  been  made  with  equal  success  for  a  great 
number  of  stations,  and  these  are  annually  in- 
creasing in  number.  Prof.  WiEiam  FeiTell  haa 
developed  a  new  method  of  calculating  tides, 
of  a  purely  dynamical  kind.  ITie  method 
hitherto  in  use  has  consisted  in  supposing  the 
water  to  be  in  a  slate  of  eqnilibrium  under  the 
attractions  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  sun,  and 
then  applying  purely  empirical  corrections  to 
the  results  so  obtdned.  Prof  Ferrell  haa 
taken  account  of  the  fact  that  the  water  is  in 
motion  and  has. momentum.  This  was  first 
done  by  Laplace,  but  unsnccessfally,  because 
friction  was  n^iected.  Ferrell  has  taken  ac- 
count of  this.  His  theory  has  been  applied  by 
himself,  at  the  desire  of  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  coast  survey,  to  the  case  of  Bos- 
ton harbor ;  and  its  superior  accuracy  has  thus 
been  demonstrated,  as  well  as  its  great  value 
in  saving  laborious  calculations  of  empirical 
corrections.  Prof.  Peirce  has  ^ven  much 
study  to  the  calculation  of  the  effects  of  ft'ic- 
tion  on  tidal  currents ;  and  his  results,  com- 
bined with  the  origTjjal  observations  and  re- 
searches of  Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  have  produced  a 
great  advance  in  the  theory  of  this  subject, 
and  important  practical  rules  for  drainmg  tide 
lands,  &c.^Fiffure  qfthe  Earth.  The  geodetic 
system  of  surveying  originated  in  the  efforts  of 
philosophers  to  determine  tiie  precise  figure 
and  size  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  known  that 
tiie  earth  is  not  exactly  B]>herical  in  shape,  but 
is  flattened  slightly  at  the  poles  of  the  axis 
about  which  it  revolves,  this  axis  heing  about 
20  miles  shorter  tiian  the  equatorial  axis.  The 
determination  of  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
earth's  axes  haa  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant physical  problems  of  all  ages.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  earth  are  of  course  essential 
elements  in  the  mathematical  investigations 
connected  with  astronomy,  and  in  the  compu- 
tations of  trigonometrical  surveys.  The  mea- 
surement of  extended  arcs  of  meridian  and 
parallel  fiimisb  the  best  means  of  deicmiining 
these  lengths;  and  the  problem  has  been  con- 
wdered  of  so  much  importance,  that  expensive 
expeditions  have  been  fitted  out,  and  surveys 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  this 
object  alone.  But,  altliough  approsimate  de- 
tei-minations  have  been  made,  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  are 
definitely  settled.  The  primary  triangulation 
of  the  coast  survey  furnish^  incidentally  val- 
uable contributions  to  science  in  this  respect. 
An  arc  of  the  meridian  1,500  m.  in  length  has 
been  measured  in  India,  oneof  1,800  m.  tlirough 
Russia,  extending  from  the  Black  sea  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  another  of  900  m.  in  France, 
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from  Bnnkirk  to  the  island  of  Formentera  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Severai  arcs  have  also 
been  meaaured  in  Germany;  and  in  fact  tiiere 
is  hardly  a  civilized  nation  that  has  not  con- 
tributed its  share  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  It  was  in  the  first  attempts  to  mea- 
sure tte  French  arc  that  tlie  science  of  geodeaj- 
originated.  In  the  United  States,  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  has  been  measured  by  the  coast 
Eurvey,  between  the  years  1844  and  186T.  It 
extends  from  Nantucket  in  Massachusetts  to 
Farmington  in  Maine,  and  is  3°  3!t'  in  length. 
A  second  arc  is  in  process  of  measurement  be- 
tween Ocracoke  inlet  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay.  The  northern 
part,  which  extends  over  Chesapeake  bay,  was 
completed  in  1871,  and  is  2°  40'  in  length.  The 
total  extent  of  the  whole  arc  when  completed 
will  be  about  4°  32'.  Other  area  will  be  mea- 
sured as  the  geodetic  work  advances, —  Varia- 
tion of  the  Gompaet,  It  is  well  known  that 
every  navigator  determineB  hia  course  and  di- 
i-ection  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the 
mariner's  compass,  ■which  depends  aolely  upon 
the  direction  which  a  smaii  needle  or  bar  of 
steel  assumes  when  magnetized  and  left  free  to 
move  in  any  direction.  This  direction  ia  nearly 
north  and  south ;  and  it  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  north  end  of  the  needle  pointed  di- 
rectly to  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  to  which 
it  was  attracted  by  some  powerful  agent  in 
the  polar  re^ons.  Continued  observation  and 
study  of  the  subject,  however,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  this  was  not  true.  The  real  direction 
of  the  needle  at  any  point  between  the  equator 
and  the  poles  is  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and 
alao  to  the  true  meridian;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  needle  has  a  dip  and  a  variation  or  decli- 
nation. At  Key  West,  for  instance,  in  1858, 
the  dip  of  the  needle  was  55° ;  at  Cape  Hatte- 
ras,  63° ;  at  New  York,  73° ;  at  Halifax,  76° ; 
while  the  declination  was  5°  E.  at  Key  West, 
and  6°  W.  at  Sew  York ;  and  between  these 
places  there  ia  a  line  where  there  ia  no  variation 
tVom  the  true  meridian.  Thia  line  passes  near 
Wilmington,  N.  0.,  Oharlotteville,  Va.,  and 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Going  westward  from  this 
line,  the  declination  of  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  to  the  east  of  the  true  meridian  increases 
riipidly  until  the  Pacific  coast  is  reached,  when 
it  is  from  15°  to  20°  E,  It  is  found  also  that 
the  direction  at  any  one  place  is  not  constant, 
but  that  it  changes  not  oaly  during  each  day, 
but  from  year  to  year.  In  surveyors'  and 
mariners'  compasses  the  dip  of  the  needle 
is  overcome  hy  suspendiOg  it  from  a  point 
above  its  centra  of  gravity;  but  thff  declina- 
tion still  exists,  and  gives  rise  to  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  variation  of  the  needle.  Sur- 
veyors on  land  have  generally  the  means  of  as- 
certaining the  variation  by  astronomical  obser- 
vations, by  which  very  great  errors  in  their 
maps  may  be  avoided ;  but  the  common  mari- 
ner has  no  such  resource.  In  sdling  from  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  to  Portland,  Maine,  his  c< 
would  pass  through  all  points  from  5°  E. 


W.  How  is  he  to  know  this,  unless  it  be  put 
down  on  his  chart!  And  how  will  a  chart  for 
one  year  answer  for  another,  when  the  varia- 
tion is  constantly  chan^ng!  It  is  plain  that 
the  laws  which  govern  these  changes  must  be 
found  out,  so  that  the  changes  may  be  predict- 
ed. The  determination  of  these  laws,  and  the 
actual  direction  of  the  needle  at  various  points 
of  the  coast  at  particular  times,  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
coast  survey.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  hero 
the  delicate  and  laborious  nature  of  the  obser- 
vations necessary  for  determining  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force.  The  re- 
sults published  by  the  coast  survey  have  been 
obtained  by  comparing  the  observations  of 
many  years  with  tiie  deductions  of  theory,  and 
may  he  said  to  exceed  in  importance  and.  use- 
fulness all  that  had  previously  been  done  in 
this  country.  From  the  results  of  observations 
made  not  only  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
a  map  has  been  constructed  giving  the  lines 
across  the  continent  along  which  the  dip  is  the 
same,  and  along  which  the  declination  is  the 
same,  and  corresponding  lines  for  the  intenaty. 
From  such  results  the  laws  are  obtained  for 
predicting  future  changes.  From  these  facts  the 
importance  of  a  full  investigation  of  a  subject 
of  such  vital  interest  to  navigation  may  be  ap- 
predated.  As  it  forms  a  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  coast  survey  to  fiirnisn  the  mariner  with 
all  the  information  possible  on  this  subject,  it 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  oven  in  a  brief 
account  of  the  work. — O^e  Worh.  The  ob- 
servations and  charts  made  in  the  field  are  at 
the  close  of  each  season's  work  sent  to  the 
coast  survey  ofBce  in  Washington,  where  they 
are  combined  to  form  the  charts.  The  trian- 
gulation  and  astronomical  observations  are 
subjected  to  a  double  computation,  first  by  the 
observers,  and  nest  by  the  computers  in  the 
office.  In  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  and 
faithftilness.  The  topographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  sheets  are  combined,  and  reduced 
drawings  are  made  on  scales  suitable  for  pub- 
lication. A  connected  series  of  charts  of  tiie 
whole  coast  is  projected  on  a  scale  of  ts.Vsjt- 
Be^des  these,  local  charts  of  harbors  and  bays 
are  publislied  on  larger  scales,  adapted  to  the 
importance  of  the  locality  and  amount  of 
detail  to  he  shown.  General  coast  charts 
nre  also  published  on  a  scale  of  ^^.s^a- 
When  the  reduced  charts  are  drawn  and 
verified,  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
engraving  division  of  the  office,  where  they 
are  executed  on  copper.  When  the  plates  are 
completed,  electrotype  copies  are  biken  of 
them,  whioh  serve  for  printing  the  charts,  the 
ori^nal  plates  being  preserved  in  the  archives. 
The  electrotyping  establishment  of  the  coast 
survey  is  very  extenwve,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  world.  It  was  in  practical 
operation  several  years  before  the  process 
came  into  general  use,  and  considerable  ad- 
vances were  made  in  the  art  at  tliia  establish- 
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nient.  Photography  is  also  employed  to  re- 
duce the  ori^nal  charts  to  the  acale  of  the  in- 
tended publicationa,  and  a  photographic  estah- 
lishtnent  has  long  been  a.  part  of  the  office. 
For  redaoing  mapa  from  one  acale  to  another 
and  transferrmg  their  ontJines  to  the  engra- 
ving plate,  an  instmmeat  called  a  pantograph 
has  heon  for  some  years  employed.  This  is  a 
repeating  maohine  composed  of  a  number  of 
arms  acting  upon  each  other  aa  lovera,  with 
points  for  tracing  and  engraving,  and  mounted 
upon  traverse  wheels,  for  ease  and  accuracy 
of  movement.  This  instrument  can  be  set  to 
any  desired  scale,  representing  the  proportion 
which  the  map  to  be  engraved  bears  to  the 
original ;  and  when  so  set,  with  the  tracing 
point  resting  upon  the  original  map  and  the 
engraving  point  upon  the  plate,  if  the  former 
be  moved  over  the  map,  the  latter  will  repro- 
duce upon  the  plate  an  absolutely  exact  copy  of 
the  original  on  the  required  scale.  The  advan- 
tage gained  by  dispenaing  with  the  old  meth- 
ods of  reduction,  which  required  an  oxpori- 
enced  draughtsman,  at  great  expense,  together 
with  the  greater  accuracy  resulting  from  but 
one  operation  in  reducing  from  the  original  to 
the  plate,  is  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
nsual  process  of  drawing,  tracing,  transferring, 
and  entering  by  hand.  Here  are  four  distinct 
operations,  each  liable  to  more  error  than  the 
one  operation  performed  by  the  pantograph. 
The  charts  are  hnally  printed  at  the  office,  and 
distributed  for  sale  to  agents  in  the  principal 
seaports.  The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  low 
rates,  so  as  to  place  a  complete  set  of  charts 
within  the  reach  of  every  navigator.  Provi- 
Moa  has  been  made  by  congress  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  observations  made  in  the  progress 
of  the  survey,  so  as  to  place  the  data  on  which 
the  correctness  of  the  charts  depends  beyond 
the  possibility  of  loss,  and  to  submit  them  to 
the  criticism  of  the  world.  —  Organization. 
The  operations  of  field  work  which  have  been 
described  are  carried  on  simultaneously  at 
many  points  on  the  coast.  The  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts  are  divided  into  nine,  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast  into  two  sectioDa,  each  having  its 
triangulation,  astronomical,  topographical,  and 
hydrographical  partiea,  all  working  indepen- 
dently, but  upon  the  same  system ;  so  that,  in 
the  end,  the  whole  will  form  a  connected  sur- 
vey from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  San  Diego 
to  the  49th  parallel  on  the  Pacific.  Besides 
those  sections,  since  the  acquisition  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  the  coast  survey  has  added 
that  large  extent  of  coast  to  its  already  exten- 
sive field  of  operations;  and  parties  have  been 
at  work  there  regularly,  carrying  oureconnois- 
sanco,  triangulation,  topography,  and  hydrog- 
raphy, whenever  the  weather  of  that  stormy 
region  would  permit.  For  conducting  these 
Operations  there  are  employed  in  the  coast 
survey,  exclusive  of  hands  and  seamen,  94  ci- 
vilians of  different  grades,  and  1 1  officers  of  the 
navy,  a  number  of  the  latter  being  required 
for  vessels  ei^aged  in  hydrography,  whicn  are 


under  naval  discipline.  This  force  does  not  in- 
clude computers,  draughtsman,  engravers,  and 
clerks  employed  in  the  office,  all  of  whom 
number  &3.  The  whole  work  is  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  treasury  depart- 
ment; while  the  superintendent  directs  all  the 
details  of  the  work,  governs  the  movements 
of  the  parties,  and  controls  the  expenditures. 
The  expense  is  defrayed  from  annu^  appropri- 
ations by  congress,  made  upon  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  superintendent,  which  from 
18S3  to  1S58  amounted  to  about  $200,000  for 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts,  and  about  $150,- 
000  for  the  western  coast.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  work  has  become  so  much  extended, 
and  the  labors  of  the  survey  so  much  increased, 
as  to  necessitate  a  much  larger  expenditure, 
not  a  small  item  in  which  is  the  appropriations 
for  new  vessels  to  replace  those  captured  and 
destroyed  during  the  war,  and  those  which 
have  become  worn  cut  by  long  and  arduous 
service.  The  progress  of  the  work  from  year 
to  year  is  given  to  the  public  iu  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  superintendent.  In  these  reports 
not  only  the  results  of  the  year's  operations 
are  given,  but  also  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  they  are  obtwned.  The  liberality  of 
congress  in  publishing  and  largely  distributing 
these  reports  has  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  public  interest  in  the  work. — The  investi- 
gations of  the  tides,  the  Gulf  stream,  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  earth,  and  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  atmosphei'C,  have  an  equal 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  navigation  and 
commerce  and  the  sciences  connected  with  the 
physical  conditaon  of  the  globe.  But  there 
are  other  practical  results  of  the  coast  survey 
which  have  a  more  direct  influence  in  protect- 
ing our  commerce  from  the  dangers  by  which 
it  was  formerly  attended.  A  consideration  of 
these  results  will  exhibit  the  advantage  of  an 
intelligent  application  of  true  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  all  works  of  this  character.  Previous 
to  the  year  1844, 800  vessels  were  wrecked  an- 
nually cm  our  coast,  attended  with  a  great  loss 
of  life.  Of  these  vessels  one  sixth  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  Florida  reefs.  To  illustrate  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  great  loss  of  life  and 
property,  it  wiU  only  be  necessary  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  survey  of 
the  coast.  The  position  of  the  entrance  to 
Delawai'e  bay,  between  Cape  May  and  Cape 
Henlopeu,  was  found  to  be  eight  miles  in  error. 
Six  dangerous  shoals  were  discovered  in  one 
year  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantucket,  lying  direct- 
ly iu  the  track  of  our  European  commerce,  and 
of  the  heavy  coast  trade  between  the  eastern 
and  southern  states.  A  new  channel,  with 
two  feet  more  water  than  any  other,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor. 
Dangerous  shoals  were  discovered  at  the  en- 
trance to  Chesapeake  bay,  and  along  the  coasts 
of  Vir^nia  and  North  Carolina.  Innumerable 
other  discoveries  of  no  less  importance  have 
been  made,  but  space  forbids  other  mention  of 
them.    The  few  above  given  are  sufficient  to 
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i  of  all  our  charts  pre- 
vious to  the  investigationB  of  the  ooaat  Bnrrej. 
The  means  that  hare  been  applied  to  correct 
these  great  evils  have  not  been  incommensu- 
rate with  the  end.  It  may  he  said  that  advan- 
tage in  economy  is  not  the  least  of  the  practi- 
cal roanits  of  the  soientifto  methods  of  the  sur- 
vey. Compared  with  foreign  surveys,  it  is  not 
only  more  accurate  in  detail,  but  its  reanlta 
have  been  prodnoed  with  a  rapidity  and  econ- 
omy altogether  unprecedented.  The  English 
snrvey  waa  ooTmoenced  in  1V91,  and  is  still  un- 
finished, the  land  work  being  as  yet  uncon- 
nected with  the  hydrography.  The  cost  of 
that  survey  ia  more  than  four  times  the  cost 
of  ours.  During  the  ten  years  previous  to 
J848,  Great  Briton  expended  for  hydrography 
alone  $7,500,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  United 
States  coast  survey  up  to  that  time  was  only 
$800,000,  including  land  work  and  hydrog- 
raphy. At  the  present  time,  while  the  sur- 
vey has  extended  its  operations  across  the 
whole  continent,  and  even  included  the  distant 
domain  of  Alaska,  its  expenditures,  including 
the  cost  of  building  a  number  of  new  vessels, 
have  been  comparatively  small.  With  this 
small  expense  the  survey  has  been  extended  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  onr  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, and  gulf  coasts.    During  the  year  1872 

12  triangalation  parties,  8  astronomical  parties, 

13  hydrographical  parties,  and  14  topc^aphi- 
cal  parties  were  in  the  Held  on  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coast^  and  13  parties  on  the  Pacific, 
besides  the  computers,  draughtsmen,  engra- 
vers, &c.,  employed  in  the  office.  Up  to  the 
present  time  (187S)  1,283  original  topographi- 
cal and  1,144  hydrographical  sheets  have  been 
surveyed,  and  charts  of  340  harbors  on  the  At- 
lantic and  gulf  coasts,  and  of  100  harbors  on 
the  Pacific,  have  been  published,  besides  209 
coast  and  sailing  charts,  great  nnmbers  of  cop- 
ies of  which  have  been  issued.  An  elaborate 
and  careful  "  Coast  Pilot "  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  in  process  of  preparation,  and  one 
already  been  completed  and  pnbliahed  for 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

COITZICOALCO,  or  eaatzMwlMS,  a  river  of 
Mexico,  rising  in  the  unexplored  part  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  flowing  N.  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepeo  into  the  bay  of  Coatza- 
coalco,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  18°  8'  30" 
F.,  Ion.  84°  17'  W.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  the  streams  which  water  the  N.  slope  of 
the  isthmus,  on  account  both  of  its  numerous 
tributaries  and  its  extensive  basin,  and  of  its 
position  as  a  part  of  a  projected  channel  o 
teroceanie  communication.  A  comnjission  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  in  1850  aaoended  by 
small  boats  to  the  (illage  of  Santa  Ifaria  Ohi- 
malapa,  4^  m.  below  its  junction  with  the 
Ohimalapilla ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1870-'71  it 
was  again  explored  by  a  party  nnder  command 
of  Capt.  R.  W.  Shnfeldt,  U.  S.  N.,  who  de- 
monstrated the  practicability  of  a  canal  by  this 
ronte.  About  ^  m.  below  Santa  Maria  it  re- 
ceives the  Malatengo  on  the  west,  and  on  the 
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same  side,  22  m.  further  down,  it  is  joined  by 
the  Sarabia.  The  Jumuapa  enters  17  m.  below, 
and  next  to  it  the  Jaltepec,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  on  the  west,  being  navigable  by 
canoes  50  m.  at  all  seasons.  The  Chalcbijapa 
joins  on  the  east,  33i  m.  below  the  Jumuapa. 
Thence  to  the  point  of  Horqaeta,  40J  m.  fur- 
ther, the  affluents  are  all  small.  After  the 
junction  of  the  Sarabia  the  hills  become  incon- 
siderable, and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Jaltepec 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  in  few  places  more 
than  10  or  15  ft.  high,  and  are  often  over- 
flowed. The  current. is  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  during  the  dry  season  shoals  are  met  with 
having  only  18  inches  of  water  over  them. 
At  the  Horqneta,  103  m.  below  the  Malatengo, 
the  river  branches,  and  after  forming  the  island 
of  Tacamichapa,  reunites.  The  W.  branch  is 
called  the  Mistan,  the  E.  the  Apotzongo.  The 
former,  which  is  the  longer,  is  34  m.  long  and 
has  an  avert^e  depth  of  18^  ft.  The  Coa- 
huapa  joins  the  river  on  the  east,  10  m,  below 
the  junction  of  the  branches ;  4i-  m.  below  its 
mouth,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  the  village  of  Mina- 
titlan;  and  4^  m.  below  this  the  river  Us- 
panapan,  the  most  considerable  of  the  many 
tributaries  of  the  Coatzacoalco,  joins  it  on  the 
east.  From  the  lower  point  of  the  island  of 
Tacamichapa  to  the  month  of  the  Ooahuapa 
the  depth  is  28J  ft.,  and  thence  to  the  bar 
from  33  to  40  ft.  The  breadth  between  the 
same  points  is  from  130  to  700  yards  It  is 
thus  navigable  for  about  35  m.  for  the  largest 
ships.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  lies 
115  m.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tabasco  and 
143J  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  harbor  of  Ten 
tosa,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  isthmus,  there 
is  a  bar,  the  soundings  over  which  made  by  or- 
der of  Cortes  in  1520  gave  the  same  results  as 
those  obtained  in  1850  and  in  1871.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  Umestone  rock,  with  a  light 
covering  of  coarse  sand,  and  has  two  passes, 
one  350  ft.  wido  and  IS  ft.  deep,  and  the  otlier 
100  ft.  wide  and  between  11  and  12  ft.  dee^. 
The  breadth  of  the  stream  at  its  mouth  is 
1,600  ft.  Just  within  the  bar  is  the  little  vU- 
lage  of  Coatzacoalco,  which  has  gi-own  np 
since  1855,  and  is  now  frequented  by  veasefe 
engaged  in  the  mahogany  trade. 

COBALT,  one  of  the  elementary  metals.  The 
word  cobalt  was  formerly  used  to  designate  a 
whole  group  of  worthless  metals.  The  super- 
stitious miners  imagined  that  the  genii  of  the 
mountains  resisted  all  attempts  to  penetrate 
their  mysteries,  and  threw  all  sorts  of  felse  ores 
and  unripe  metal  in  the  way  of  the  workmen, 
in  order  to  discourage  them  from  their  under- 
taking. These  mountain  gnomes  or  sprites 
were  called  kobolds,  and  the  miners  gave  their 
name  to  the  worthless  ore.  The  bright  shi- 
ning mineral  that  vexed  the  workmen  ao  much 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  contain  bismuth, 
and  was  very  little  used.  These  are  the  first 
recorded  notions,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
cobalt  ores  were  used  for  coloring  glass  some 
thousands  of  years  before  in  Nineveh,  Thebe^ 
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and  Pompeii,  as  specimens  found  in  those 
places  resemble  the  beads  and  ornaments  of 
modem  times.  The  first  really  authentic  dis- 
coYery  of  cobalt  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
1733,  by  the  Swedish  diemist  Brandt,  who 
called  it  "cohalt  king."  Oheinical  analysis 
had  not  at  that  time  atttuned  sufflcient  pro- 
gress to  enable  any  one  to  separate  the 
constituents  of  ores  with  absolute  certain- 
ty, and  it  was  not  till  1780  that  the  exist- 
ence of  cobalt  was  confirmed  by  Bergman. 
Cobalt  is  oue  of  the  metals  found  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Bun  and  in  nieteorit«s.  It 
nsually  occurs  associated  with  nickel,  arsenic, 
and  sulpLnr,  and  is  frequently  an  incidental 
product  in  the  working  of  copper,  bismutii,  and 
nickel  ores.  The  beat  known  minerals  are 
smaltine,  called  also  speiss  cobalt,  cobaline, 
glance  cobalt,  cobalt  bloom,  and  earthy  cobalt. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  minerals  contain 
wsenio  has  led  to  the  application  of  the  name 
cobalt  to  the  black  arsenic  sold  as  a  fly  pow- 
der.—Metdlto  cobalt  may  be  prepared  from  the 
oxide  by  heating  two  parts  of  the  pore  oxide 
of  cobalt  and  one  part  of  pure  cream  of  tartar 
for  six  hours  in  a  covered  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal,  and  at  a  temperature  suificient  to 
melt  steel.  The  regulus  obtdned  in  this  way 
is  exceedingly  hard  and  brittle,  has  the  color 
of  bismuth,  is  magnetic,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  8'43.  By  remelting  in  a  clay  cruci- 
ble, it  can  be  freed  from  carbon,  and  it  then 
has  a  silyer-white  color  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  8-754,  is  softer  than  steel,  very  elastic,  does 
not  oxidize  in  Mr  nor  after  several  days'  im- 
mer^on  in  water,  and  is  as  magnetic  as  iron. 
Beoqnerel  fonnd  that  by  electrolysis  a  brilliant 
white  metal  goes  to  the  negative  electrode 
when  the  chloride  of  cobalt  is  first  neutralized 
with  ammonia.  Prepared  in  this  way,  it  is 
quite  pure,  and  is  malleable  and  magnetic. 
By  ti'eating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  cobalt  with  sodium  amalgaui,  an  amal- 
gam of  cobalt  is  formed,  from  which  the  mer- 
cury can  be  expelled,  and  the  cobalt  obtained 
in  the  condition  of  a  fine  powder ;  it  can  after- 
ward be  fused  to  a  pure  regulus.  The  metal 
resembles  steel  with  a  slight  red  tinge,  is  very 
hard,  and  is  aiud  by  Deville  to  be  more  tena- 
cious than  iron.  This  latter  property  may 
hereafter  ^ve  a  value  to  wires  made  of  cobalt, 
where  it  is  required  to  attain  great  strength 
in  a  small  compass.  Arsenic  and  manganese 
render  it  brittle,  like  pure  iron,  it  requires  a 
very  high  heat  to  melt  it,  and  the  temperature 
of  fasion  appears  to  be  between  that  of  iron 
and  gold.  Its  specific  heat  is  O'lOOR,  and  its 
density  ranges  between  8-513  and  8-7.  At  a 
high  temperature  it  burns  with  a  red  flame, 
jielding  an  oxide.  Acids  generally  dissolve 
cobalt,  nitric  acid  being  especially  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  The  metal  decomposes  water  at 
a  red  heat,  but  not  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Plunged  into  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  the  passive  state,  the  same  as  iron,  and 
the  duration  of  this  passive  state  is  augmented 


by  previously  heating  the  metal.  Antimony 
and  cobalt  fused  together  evolve  heat  and 
light,  and  afford  an  iron-gray  alloy.  The  alloy 
of  cobalt  and  iron  is  exceedingly  hard,  Gold 
and  cobalt  yield  a  yellow  and  very  fragile  al- 
loy. The  alloy  of  platinum  and  cobalt  is  fii- 
sble.  Cobalt  amalgam  is  white,  like  ^Iver, 
which  is  rendered  brittle  by  it.  AHojs  of  lead 
and  cobalt  and  tin  and  cobalt  have  been  made, 
but  possess  little  interest.  Many  chemists 
suppose  nickel  to  be  an  alloy  of  cobalt  and 
some  other  metal.  Fairbairn  found  that  the 
tenacity  of  cast  iron  was  greatly  reduced  by 
its  admixture  with  nickel,  and  the  same  result 
is  probable  in  the  case  of  cobalt.  The  latter 
metal  is  swd  to  reduce  copper  from  solutions. 
WeJske  found  that  cobalt  was  contained  in 
nearly  every  brand  of  commercial  iron  exam- 
ined, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  7  grammes  in 
100  pounds.  Finely  divided  metallic  cobalt  is 
Holahle  in  a  boiling  solution  of  canstic  potash, 
and  yields  a  bine  liquid,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  cobaltic  acid.  The  finely  divided  co- 
balt for  this  purpose  is  prepared  hj^  heating  an 
intimate  mixture  of  pure  oxide  with  10  to  12 
per  cent,  of  starch  meal,  or  by  reducing  the 
oxide  with  hydrogen.  Cobalt  contaminated 
with  phosphorus  lias  a  different  color  from  or- 
dinary metal,  and  loses  its  lustre  in  the  air. — 
The  oxides  and  salts  of  cobalt  are  distinguished 
for  their  heautil^l  colors,  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  green ;  hence  they  were  early  used  as  pig- 
ments. If  a  little  oxide  of  cobalt  be  added  to 
melted  glass,  we  obtain  a  mass  which  after 
cooling  is  intensely  blue.  When  this  is  ground 
to  powder,  it  yields  the  well  known  smalt, 
which  at  one  time  was  extensively  employed  by 
paper  makers  and  in  the  laundry.  The  color 
is  very  fast,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  the  at- 
mosphere, or  by  acids  or  other  liquids;  and 
this  fact  afforded  a  method  of  detecting  adul- 
terations, as  sand  or  pulverized  glass  which 
was  simply  immersed  in  some  coloring  liquid 
could  easily  be  washed  clean  by  acid.  Smce 
the  extensive  and  cheap  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial ultramarine  was  established,  the  demand 
for  smalt  has  greatly  diminished.  There  is  an- 
other blue  color  formed  by  the  union  of  alumi- 
na and  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  known  as  ThSnard's 
blue,  which  has  long  been  applied  in  the  arts, 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  high  price,  cannot 
compete  with  ultramarine.  It  can  he  pre- 
pared by  mixing  8  parts  freshly  precipitated 
moist  phosphate  or  arsenate  of  cohalt  with 
12  to  15  parts,  also  freshly  precipitated,  of  hy- 
drate of  alumina,  and  exposing  after  drying  to 
a  red  heat.  Thus  produced,  it  is  a  compact 
insoluble  mass,  which  can  be  ground  to  a  fine 
blue  powder.  Einmann's  ween  is  a  compound 
of  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  cobalt.  It  is  a  much 
prized  green  pigment.  A  beautiful  yellow  col- 
or is  producea  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium with  a  solution  of  cobalt;  a  donble  ni- 
trate of  cobalt  and  potash  is  produced,  in  the 
form  of  an  insoluble  yellow  crystalline  body, 
which  is  not  only  of  value  as  a  color,  but  of- 
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fers  a,  remarkably  delicate  test  for  the  presence 
of  cobalt  in  solutionB.  Tliis  yellow  has  beea 
used  sparingly,  on  aeconnt  of  its  cost,  in  aqua- 
relle and  oil  painting.  By  precipitating  cobalt 
with  phosphate  of  aoda,  we  have  a  red-violet 
color,  the  shade  of  which  varies  according  to 
the  temperature  ot  which  it  is  prepared.  A 
fine  cobalt  brown  is  produced  by  calcining  a 
miKtnre  of  sulphate  of  cobalt,  ammonia,  and 
iron.  Some  of  the  salts  of  cobalt  are  red 
when  they  contain  water,  and  blue  when  they, 
are  anhydrous.  This  property  is  made  nse  of 
in  what  is  called  sympathetic  ink.  If  we  write 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  on 
paper,  and  allow  the  tracings  to  dry  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  the  letters  will  be  scarcely 
visible.  Upon  the  application  of  heat  the  wri- 
ting becomes  visible,  with  a  blue  color,  or 
aometimes  green  if  niokel  be  present;  the 
color  again  disappears  on  the  absorption  of 
moisture.  A  fine  green  color  is  produced  by 
precipitating  cobalt  from  its  solutions,  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  prnssic  acid  and  pot- 
ash ;  but  the  cost  of  production  must  prevent 
any  extensive  application  of  this  color.  Since 
the  discovery  of  photography,  the  use  of  cobalt- 
blue  glass  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fa«t  in  optics  that  blue  glass  permits 
all  the  chemical  rajs  of  light  to  pass  freely 
through  it,  while  the  yellow  are  intercepted. 
Pieces  of  blue  glass  are  nsed  to  eliminate  the 
yellow  rays  when  the  colors  of  flames  are  to  be 
examined  for  the  violet  hue  of  potash,  and  in 
other  cases  of  optical  research.  The  oxide  of 
cobalt,  prepared  by  precipitating  the  chloride 
with  potassa,  has  been  employed  in  rheu- 
matism ;  it  is  emetic  in  doses  of  10  to  20 
grains.  The  salts  of  cobalt  are  irritant  poi- 
sons. The  employment  of  metallic  cobalt  in 
the  manufacture  of  German  silver  would  make 
that  article  too  expensive  for  general  use;  but 
in  small  quantities  it  enters  into  alloys,  in  as- 
sociation with  nickel,  as  an  incidentfd  compo- 
nent. The  deposition  of  metallic  cobalt  by  the 
battery  can  be  accomplished  the  same  as  is 
now  BO  extensively  done  with  nickel,  and  this 
method  is  sometimes  employed  to  procure 
small  quantities  of  the  metal.  Some  of  the 
salts  of  cobalt  are  of  great  value  to  the  chem- 
ist in  his  laboratory,  as  affording  delicate  tests 
for  the  presence  of  other  bodies.  One  of  the 
methods  for  the  raannfeoture  of  oxygen  from 
bleaching  powders  is  fonnded  upon  the  some- 
what obscure  formation  and  subsequent  de- 
composition of  cobaltic  acid.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  cobalt  sufflces  to 
evolve  all  of  the  oxygen  from  a  given  quantity 
of  chloride  of  lime.  The  ainmoniacal  com- 
pounds of  cobalt  were  prepared  and  fully 
studied  by  Genth  anj  Gibt®.  The  nitrate  of 
cobalt  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  reagent  for 
the  blowpipe.  The  compounds  of  cobalt  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  intense  bine  color 
which  they  communicate  to  a  bead  of  boras  in 
the  oxidating  flame.  ZaSre  or  safflor  is  a  mix- 
ture of  roasted  ore  and  quartz,  used  in  pottery. 
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C0B1I¥,  ft  city  of  (ruatemala,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vera  Paz,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Eio  Dulce,  near  its  source,  in  tat.  16°  30' 
N,,  Ion.  90"  W  W.,  55  m,  N".  of  the  city  of 
Guatemala;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  situated 
in  a  remarkably  fertile  valley,  covered  with 
thriving  plantations  of  sugar  cane,  bananas, 
and  pimento  and  fruit  trees.  The  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Indians,  are  industrious  and  wealthy, 

COBB,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded 
S.  E,  by  the  Chattahoochee,  and  drwned  by 
several  creeks;  area,  529  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
18,814,  of  whom  3,217  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  in  part  mountainous.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  rocks  are  granitic  and  meta- 
morphic,  and  produce  gold.  The  Western  and 
Atlantic  railroad  intersects  the  county.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  58,206  bush- 
els of  wheat,  215,522  of  Indian  com,  23,183  of 
oats,  130,650  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,972  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  893  horses,  799  males  and 
asses,  1,784  milch  cows,  3,035  other  cattle, 
2,843  sheep,  and  10,897  awine;  2  manufacto- 
ries of  cotton,  1  of  woollen  goods,  1  of  paper, 
2  wool-carding  and  3  leafher-currying  estab- 
lishments, 1  flour  mill,  4  saw  mills,  and  4  tan- 
neries.   Capital,  Marietta. 

COBB,  Howell,  an  American  politician,  horn  at 
Cherry  Hill,  Ga.,  Sept.  7,  1815,  died  in  Kew 
York,  Oct.  9,  1868.  He  graduated  atFranklin 
college  in  1884,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1836.'  In  1837  he  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture solicitor  general  of  the  western  circuit. 
He  began  his  congressional  career  in  1 843,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  which  by  three  successive  reelections 
he  sat  till  1851.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
familiarity  with  the  rules  of  the  house,  his  skill 
as  a  debater,  his  sti-ong  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  tTnion,  and  his  equally  earnest  ad- 
vocacy of  state  rights.  He  became  the  leader 
of  the  southern  party  in  the  house,  and  upon 
the  assembling  of  the  31st  congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  he  was  elected  speaker  after  a  vio- 
lent contest.  He  demanded  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  California  and  New  Mexico  by 
federid  authority,  and  supported  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Geoi^a,  defeating  the  candidate 
of  the  extreme  southern  rights  party,  which 
opposed  the  compromise.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  1853  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
the  law,  but  in  1855  was  again  elected  to  con- 
gress, and  in  1856  made  a,  toar  through  the 
north  to  support  the  election  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. In  March,  1857,  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  in  President  Buchanan's 
cabinet,  and  held  that  office  till  Dec.  10,  1860, 
when  he  resigned  to  engage  in  the  secession 
movement.  In  February,  1861,  he  became 
president  of  the  confederate  congress  assem- 
bled at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Eichmond,  but  retired  Feb.  18,  1863, 
on  account  of  misunderstandings  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  Subsequentiy  he  was  commissioned 
a  msflor  general,  but  took  little  part  in  military 
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movements.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  reconstmction  policy 
of  the  government.  He  died  snddenly  of  heart 
disease,  whCe  on  a  visit  to  New  York. 

COBBE,  FTBnees  Power,  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  Dublin  in  1832.  She  is  of  English 
eitraction,  her  father  having  derived  his 
estates  (iota  his  great-grandfather,  Oharles 
Cobbe,  who  was  archbishop  of  Dnblin.  Her 
attention  was  early  directed  to  theological 
studies,  and  after  a  wide  conrse  of  reading 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  the  writings 
of  Theodore  Parker.  Upon  the  death  of  her 
mother,  which  occurred  while  she  was  still 
young,  she  made  inquiries  of  Parker  in  regard 
to  a  fature  existence.  His  reply  was  con- 
tMued  in  his  "  Bennon  of  the  Immortal  Life." 
She  became  his  warm  friend  and  admirer,  and 
edited  the  excellent  English  edition  of  his 
works.  After  her  father's  death  she  visited 
Italy  and  the  East,  and  as  the  fruits  of  her 
travels  wrote  "  Tlie  Cities  of  the  Past "  and 
"Italics"  (London,  1864).  On  returning  to 
England  she  assisted  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  for  a 
time  in  the  Red-house  reformatory.  Her  laliors 
were  soon  discontinued  in  consequence  of  an 
accident^  but  they  furnished  her  with  the  ma- 
terials for  several  papers  upon  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  friendless,  which,  after  appearing 
as  pamphlets  and  in  magazines,  were  published 
with  other  essays  under  the  title  of  "  Studies 
New  and  Old  of  Ethical  and  Social  Bulmcts  " 
(18fi6),  and  "Hours  of  Work  and  Play" 
(1867).  In  1800  she  made  a  second  visit  to 
Italy,  and  was  with  Theodore  Parker  at  Flor- 
ence during  tlie  last  days  of  his  life.  Since  his 
death  she  has  been  an  earnest  exponent  of  his 
religious  ideas.  Besides  contributing  largely 
to  various  periodicals,  in  some  of  which  her 
sympathy  for  the  United  States  during  the  civil 
war  was  manifested,  she  has  written  much  on 
moral  and  relif^ous  subjects.  In  "  Broken 
lights"  (18S4)  may  I>e  found  a  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  different  divi^ons  of  the 
English  church,  and  also  a  discriminating  vie 
of  the  writings  of  Eenan.  In  her  "Essay  on  Ji 
tnitive  Morals  "  (1859),  perhaps  her  ablest  pp 
dnclion,  she  controverts  with  great  force  < 
reasoning  the  utilitarian  theory  of  ethics  as  set 
forth  by  its  English  advocates.  Her  book 
titled  "  Religious  Duty  "  (186S)  may  be  ( 
sidered  as  a  sequel  to  this  essay.  Her  latest 
work,entitled  "Darwinism  in  Morals,  and  other 
Essays"  (London,  1872),  treats  of  unconscious 
cerebration,  dreams,  and  other  questions  of 
psychology.  Miss  Cobbe's  present  readenoe 
(1873)  is  in  London,  where  she  holds  a  promi- 
nent place  in  philanthropic  and  reformatory 
raovernonts,  as  well  as  in  literature. 

COBBETT,  Wllltain,  an  English  political  wri- 
ter, horn  at  Farnham,  m  Surrey,  March  9, 
1762,  died  near  Farnham,  June  18,  1835.  His 
father,  who  for  many  years  kept  an  inn  at 
Farnham,  and  farmed  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  taught  him  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  employed  him  in  the  fields 
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ttora  early  boyhood.  At  the  age  of  90  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  enter  the  navy.  In  the 
following  year  he  made  his  way  to  London, 
where  he  became  copying  clerk  in  an  attor- 
ney's office,  which  employment  he  found  so 
irksome  that  he  enlisted  in  the  54th  infantry 
regiment  in  1784,  He  was  sent  to  Chatham, 
where  he  i-emained  for  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  read  much,  studied  grammar,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  corporal.  Accompanying  his 
regiment  to  New  Brunswick,  his  good  conduct 
during  the  following  three  years  was  such  that 
at  the  age  of  25  he  was  promoted,  over  30  ser- 
geants, to  the  rank  of  sergeant  mtflor.  The 
regiment  returned  to  England  in  1791,  after 
which  at  his  own  request  he  obttuned  his  dis- 
charge, with  excellent  testimonials  from  his 
superior  officers,  On  Feb.  B,  1792,  he  married 
at  Woolwich  the  daughter  of  a  sei^ant  m^or 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  New 
Brunswick,  Soon  afterward  they  went  to 
France,  but  on  account  of  the  revolution  re- 
turned to  England  in  sis  months,  and  soon 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  At  Philadelphia, 
under  the  name  of  "  Peter  Porcupine,"  he 
wrote  several  political  pamphlets  in  favor  of 
England,  and  opposed  to  French  principles. 
He  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  his  own  com- 
positions, among  them  one  attacking  Dr.  Bush, 
who  brought  a  suit,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of 
$5,000  damages.  In  1800  Cobbett  returned  to 
London,  opened  a  book  shop  in  Pall  Mall,  pub- 
lished the  "Works  of  Peter  Porcupine"  in  12 
volnmes,  and  established  a  daily  paper  called 
"The  Porcupine,"  in  which  he  supported  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration.  This  journal  was  short- 
lived, and  on  stopping  it  Cobbett  commenced 
the  "Weekly  Political  EegiBter,"tlie  pubfica- 
tion  of  which  was  continued  without  interrup- 
tion till  his  death.  The  sale  of  the  "  Register  " 
became  so  lai^e  that  CoT)bett  was  soon  enabled 
to  acquire  Botiey,  a  large  farm  in  Hampshire, 
where  he  resumed  a  country  life,  giving  a  few 
hours  daily  to  his  editorial  duty.  He  was  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  for  various  libels  on  the 
government  and  individuals.  In  July,  1810,  he 
was  convicted  of  a  libel  for  denouncing  the  flog- 
^ng  of  English  militiamen  by  German  soldiers, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in 
Newgate,  with  a  fine  of  jei,O0O.  Tlie  money 
was  raised  by  subscription,  but  he  had  to  suf- 
fer the  full  sentence  of  imprisonment;  and 
though  he  continued  to  write  in  prison  (among 
other  productions,  his  famous  currency  book, 
"Paper  against  Gold"),  his  income  suffered 
greatly.  In  1816  he  began  an  occasional  pub- 
lication called  "Two  Penny  Trash,"  whose 
saleroseto  100,000  copies.  Its  influence  with 
the  working  classes  was  so  great  that  the  "six 
acts"  were  passed  in  1817  for  the  espress 
purpose  of  preventing  public  meetings,  and  of 
silencing  the  independent  press.  Cobbett  re- 
treated to  the  United  States,  gating  his  subse- 
quent "  Registers  "  from  Long  Island,  where 
he  leased  a  farm,  until  the  repeal  of  the  particu- 
lar statute  which  he  feared  might  be  put  in 
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force  against  liimsolf.  Returning  in  Deeember, 
18!9,  he  added  more  to  hia  notoriety  than 
popularity  by  bringing  with  him  the  hones  of 
Thomaa  Paine.  He  had  formeriy  denounced 
Paine  as  a  regicide  and  infidel,  and  now  urged 
the  English  people  to  give  him  a  grand  funeral 
and  a  splendid  monument.  In  1820,  during 
the  proseoution  of  Queen  Caroline  for  adultery, 
Oobbett  13  aaid  to  have  been  her  secretary, 
writing  her  replies  to  addresses,  us  well  aa  her 
celebrated  letter  to  the  king.  He  now  took  a 
farm  at  Kensington,  where  he  uultivated  Amer- 
ican trees  and  plants,  Indian  com  included, 
which  ho  thought  might  be  useful  to  England, 
and  to  which  he  tried  to  give  the  name  of 
"  Cobbett's  corn."  In  the  following  ten  years 
he  wrote  many  books,  each  of  which  obtained 
a  lai^  sale.  Uost  remarkable  among  these 
are  his  "History  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  England  and  Ireland,"  with  snch  h, 
Eoman  OaUioIio  bias  that  it  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian;  English  and 
French  grammars,  written  with  great  clear- 
ness ;  "  Advice  to  Young  Men  and  Women," 
containing  many  eharmiog  passages  of  aato- 
bii^raphy;  "Treatise  on  Cobbett's  Com;" 
"Emigrant's  Guide;"  "Oottage  Economy;" 
"Village  Sermons;"  "ATear's  Re^denoein 
America;"  "History  of  England,"  &c.  He 
also  edited  various  other  books.  Early  rising, 
temperate  living,  concentrated  industry,  and 
health  preserved  by  mnoh  outdoor  esereise, 
enabled  him  to  get  throi^h  a  greater  quantity 
of  brain  work  than  any  other  author  of  his 
day,  Scott  not  excepted.  Besides  the  weeHy 
writing  of  his  "Be^ster,"  he  compiled  30  vol- 
umes of  parliamentary  debates.  He  strongly 
condemned  the  currency  views  of  Peel,  and 
as  strongly  advocated  Catholic  emancipation, 
granted  in  1S39,  and  parliamentary  reform, 
completed  in  1833.  In  July,  1831,  while  the 
reform  excitement  was  aptating  England,  the 
whig  ministry  brought  Oobbett  to  trial  for 
what  the  attorney  general  (Denraan)  described 
as  a  seditious  libel,  exciting  agricultural  la- 
borers to  destroy  com,  machinery,  and  other 
Sroperty.  Oobbett,  who  conducted  his  own 
cfence,  made  a  very  damaging  attack  on  the 
whig  government.  After  IS  hours'  delibera- 
tion, the  jury,  equally  ^vided  in  opinion,  could 
not  give  a  verdict,  and  were  discharged,  which 
ended  the  trial.  At  Coventry  in  1830,  and  at 
Preston  in  1836,  Oobbett  had  unauccessfuUy 
attempted  to  he  returned  to  parhament.  In 
December,  1832,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  John  Fielden,  a  resident  wealthy  man- 
ufacturer of  that  borough,  he  was  elected  for 
Oldham,  when  70  years  old.  In  the  following 
ses^on  he  moved  resolutions  on  the  currency, 
in  which  there  was  offensive  mention  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Not  only  was  his  motion  neg- 
atived, but  the  commons  ordered  the  resolu- 
tions to  be  discharged  from  their  minntea.  He 
made  no  impression  in  parliament,  and  had  no 
influence.  At  the  general  election  in  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  he  was  again  returned  to  parliament 
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for  Oldham.  Unaccustomed  labor,  performed 
at  late  hours  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  soon  told 
upon  a  man  far  advanced  in  ago,  whose  previ- 
ous boast  had  been  that  he  rose  at  4  and  went 
to  bed  at  9.  He  had  a  sudden  attack  of  disease 
of  the  heart  during  a  debate  on  the  malt  tas, 
on  May  35,  1835,  was  removed  to  his  country 
residence  near  Farnham,  and  survived  only 
three  weeks.  He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  his  native  town,  by  the  ade  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother.  In  1856  a  tomb  was  erected 
over  the  slab  which  had  hitherto  covered  his 
grave.  As  a  politician  Oobbett  was  unstable 
and  inconsistent,  but  always  wrote  with  great 
power.  As  an  author  he  stands  very  high. 
Southey  declared  that  there  never  was  a  bet- 
ter or  more  forcible  English  writer.  In  pub- 
lic his  pen  seemed  almost  agjunst  every  one. 
In  domestic  life  he  was  a  faithful  hnsband  and 
most  alfectionate  and  indulgent  parent.  In 
1843  his  son  published,  in  six  volumes,  with 
notes,  a  selection  from  Cobbett's  political 
works.  In  1848  this  was  extended  to  nine  vol- 
umes.— See  "  Biographies  of  John  Wilkes  and 
William  Cobbett,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Watson 
(London,  18T0). 

COBDM,  Blehard,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
at  Dunford,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  Juno  3, 
1804,  died  in  I^ondon,  April  2,  1885.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  small  farmer,  he  was 
taken  charge  of  by  his  imole,  a  warehouseman 
in  London.  Before  he  entered  business  on  his 
own  account  he  saw  much  of  England  as  a 
commercial  traveller,  visiting  also  Egypt,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece  in  1834,  and  the  Dnited  States 
in  1835.  By  this  time  he  had  become  partner 
in  a  cotton-printing  establishment  near  Man- 
chester, and  built  up  a  prosperous  business. 
In  1836  he  pronounced  the  leading  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Athenteum  of  Manchester, 
which  he  had  helped  to  establish.  He  also 
published  two  pamphlets,  "England,  Ireland, 
and  America,  by  a  Manchester  Manufactu- 
rer," and  "Russia."  In  the  latter  he  ques- 
tioned the  extent  of  the  vast  resources  gener- 
ally attributed  to  Russia.  In  1837,  after  having 
unsuccessfully  contested  the  representation  of" 
the  borough  of  Stockport,  Mr.  Oobden  visit- 
ed France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  In 
1888  he  travelled  through  Germany,  and  on 
hia  return  stroi^ly  declared  in  favor  of  free 
trade.  In  1839,  when  tiie  house  of  commons 
K^ected  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  bread 
tax,  Mr.  Cobden  took  a  leading  part  in  estab- 
lislong  the  we'i  known  and  powerful  anti-corn- 
law  league.  He  was  elected  for  Stockport  in 
1841,  and  immediately  obtained  a  high  place 
among  the  leading  parliamentary  speakers, 
from  nis  oratorietd  ability  and  from  the  great 
extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  trade  and  commerce. 
He  spoke  and  voted  in  parliament  for  the  re- 
peal of  tbo  corn  laws,  and  spoke  and  lectured 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  England  on  the  same 
subject.  Meanwhile  the  antl-com-law  league 
grew  into  power  and  popularity,  strengthened 
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with  vast  funds  raised  by  the  free-traders. 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  finally  became  a  eonvert  to  the 
necesrity  of  a  change,  and,  with  much  oppoai- 
tion  from  the  agricultural  interest,  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  meroorable  act 
for  repealing  the  duties  on  the  importatioa  of 
oom,  to  which  the  royal  assent  was  given  June 
26,  184S.  Driven  out  of  power  immediately 
after  by  a  hostile  vote  on  his  Irish  policy.  Peel 
took  leave  of  office  in  a  speech  whidi  contained 
a  handsome  acknowledgment  that  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  was  chiefly  attributable  to 
Mr.  Cobden.  National  gratitude  shortly  after 
presented  Mr.  Cobden  with  a  substantial  pe- 
cuniary actnowlodgment,  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  £80,000,  on  the  receipt 
of  which  he  retired  from  business,  and  pur- 
chased the  property  near  Midhurst  on  which 
he  had  been  bom,  and  which  bis  family  had 
formerly  owned.  While  absent  in  1846-'7  on 
a  continental  tour  through  Prance,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  Eussia,  and  Sweden,  he  was  reelect- 
ed member  of  parliament  for  Stockport,  and 
also  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
decided  to  sit  for  the  great  county  rather  than 
for  the  small  borough.  He  was  reelected  in 
1853.  Aa  an  active  member  of  the  peace  so- 
ciety, he  had  advocated  the  propriety  of  de- 
ciding nation^  diqintes  by  arbitration  rather 
tiian  by  arms,  and  bad  pnbiiahed  several  pam- 
phlets strongly  urjpng  these  views.  He  dis- 
countenanced the  war  with  Bussia,  which  his 
constituents  supported.  In  185T  he  was  one 
of  the  m^ority  which  passed  a  vote  of  censure 
on  Lord  Palmerston  for  entering  into  the  war 
with  China,  which  caused  his  rgection  by  the 
electors  of  the  West  Biding.  Soon  afterward 
he  went  abroad,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  on 
the  continent  and  in  the  United  States.  Du- 
ring his  absence  he  had  been  returned  to  par- 
liament from  the  borough  of  BochdaJe,  and 
upon  his  return  in  1859  he  was  informed  fiat 
Lord  Palmerston  had  offered  him  a  seat  in  Ms 
cabinet  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade. 
This  office  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that 
his  views  had  always  differed  so  much  from 
those  of  tlio  premier  that  he  could  not  consis- 
tently serve  in  his  cabinet.  In  I860,  however, 
he  consented  to  act  as  commissioner  in  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  in 
which  he  was  entirely  successful.  This  treaty 
was  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of  diplomacy, 
bnt  it  was  abandoned  by  the  French  in  1872. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  1866,  said  in  regard 
to  it,  "I  don't  believe  that  tlie»man  breathed 
npon  earth  at  that  epoch,  or  now  breathes  upon 
earth,  that  could  have  effected  that  great  mea- 
sure, with  tte  single  exception  of  Mr.  Cobden." 
after  the  negotiation  oE  the  treaty  he  was 
offered  a  baronetcy  and  a  seat  in  the  privy 
council,  both  of  which  he  declined.  The  fl'ail 
state  of  his  health  prevented  his  taking  so 
active  a  part  in  public  affairs  as  he  had  for- 
merly done ;  nevertheless,  he  made  occasional 
speeches  in  parliament,  urged  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  as  a  tas  on  knowledge,  and  the  re- 
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duction  of  the  national  espenditure,  particular- 
ly in  the  military  and  naval  depai'tments.  He 
was  always  the  earnest  and  consistent  friend 
of  the  United  States,  never  lost  faith  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war,  and 
vigorously  opposed  all  schemes  for  recognizing 
or  Mding  the  confederacy.  Mr,  Cobden  was, 
with  John  Bright,  a  leader  of  the  Manchester 
school  or  party,  and,  besides  the  measures  above 
alluded  to,  favored  electoral  reform  and  the 
vote  by  ballot.  A  marble  statue  of  Oohden 
has  been  erected  in  the  town  hall  of  Bradford 
at  the  espense  of  Mr.  Booth,  an  American 
merchant  of  that  town.  His  works  have  been 
collected  under  the  titles  of  "Political  Wri- 
tings of  Richard  Cobden "  (3d  ed.,  London, 
1867),  and  "Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public 
Policy,"  edited  by  Bright  and  Rogers  (1870), 
His  biography  has  been  written  by  J.  McGil- 
Christ  (London,  1865),  and  in  German  by  Von 
Holtzendorff  (1866)  and  De  Roth  (1867J. 

COBl,  Desert  ot.    See  Gobi. 

COBIJl,  or  Puerto  U  Hu,  the  only  seaport  town 
of  Bolivia,  capital  of  the  department  of  Atacama 
or  Cobija,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  lat.  33°  82'  50" 
8.,  ion.  70°  17'  6"  W.,  365  m.  S.  W.  of  Potosi. 
The  town  is  on  the  beach,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  high  hills.  On  a  point  jutting  into  the  sea 
is  a  small  fort.,  mounting  five  or  sis  guns.  The 
harbor  affoi'ds  good  anchorage,  but  landing  is 
difficult  on  aoconnt  of  the  surf.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  it  of  late  by  the  erection 
of  a  mole.  The  town  is  a  wretched  place, 
composed  of  a  few  wooden  houses,  tie  princi- 
pal of  which  are  on  a  street  running  H".  and  S. 
along  the  shore.  Water  is  scarce  and  of  poor 
qnahty.  The  port  is  free,  and  is  much  visited 
by  vessels  of  various  nations,  aa  it  is  the  chief 
ontlet  for  the  exports  of  the  country,  and 
through  it  the  southern  provinces  are  supplied 
with  foreign  commodities.  The  only  road  from 
the  seacoast  to  the  interior  in  BoUvia  is  that 
from  this  port  to  Oruro,  and  it  is  constantly 
traversed  by  beaste  of  burden,  brining  coin, 
bullion,  ore,  and  other  products  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  carrying  imported  goods  inland.  A 
railway  to  Potosi  has  been  planned,  and  if 
built  wiU  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
place,  which  is  dependent  on  the  mmes.  These 
mines,  which  are  chiefly  of  silver  and  copper, 
are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Ei^lish  capitalists, 
who  import  everything  used  by  them, — Until 
1839  Cobija  was  a  mere  fishing  village,  inhab- 
ited by  Indians.  It  was  made  a  free  port  in 
that  year,  and  in  1839  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  department.  In  1855  it  had  a  population 
of  about  600,  which  had  grown  in  1858,  in  con- 
sequence of  increased  activity  in  mining,  to 
2,300.  It  has  now  about  2,500  permanent 
reddents  and  a  floating  population  of  as  many 
more.  In  official  documents  the  town  is  called 
Puerto  la  Mar. 

COBLENTZ  (Ger.  CoUmis  or  Eoblem;  anc. 
Conjhientea),  a  foitified  city  of  Prussia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  49  m,  S,  E,  of  Co- 
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logne;  pop.  in  1871,  exolnsive  of  the  garrison, 
24,628.  AGothicfreestone  bridge  of  14  arches, 
erected  in  the  14th  century,  crosses  the  Moselle; 
and  one  of  boats,  across  the  Ehine,  leads  to  the 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  the  E.  bank. 
There  is  also  an  iron  railway  bridge  across  the 
Rhine,  bnilt  in  1866.  The  fortifications  are 
constructed  partly  on  the  Bystem  of  Vaaban, 
partly  on  that  of  Montalembert  and  are  ca 
pable  of  accommodatm!;  100  000  men  and  the 
itij^azme  will  hi  Id   jk  ii  im    f  i   ^  Oinl  u    n 
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for  ten  years.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the 
church  of  St.  Oastor  is  notable  as  the  place 
where  in  843  tlie  grandsons  of  Charlemagne 
met  to  appoi-tion  the  empire.  An  active  trade 
is  carried  on  in  colonial  produce,  cora,  iron, 
potters'  clay,  mineral  waters,  bark,  and  chiefly 
sparkling  Ehine  and  Moselle  wines.  Manu- 
iactnies  also  flourish  to  some  extent  The 
tity  consists  of  the  old  and  the  nen  town,  the 
littei  bein„  the  more  pleiiant      The  pilane  m 
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fine  structure,  erected  about  1780  by  the  last 
elector  ot  Treves  it  was  tor  some  time  used 
hv  the  Erenoh  as  a  barrack  The  Protestant 
church  has  some  fine  specimens  of  early  paint- 
ed glass.  I'he  casino  contains  an  elegant  ball 
room  and  good  reading  rooms.  There  is  a  hos- 
pital conducted  by  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  a 
town  library,  with  valuable  collections  of  coins, 
paintings,  and  anticiuities.  The  environs  of 
Coblentz  embrace  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
of  the  Rhine  valley.  During  the  French  revo- 
lution the  imigrh  made  their  headquarters 
at  Ooblentz ;  many  of  them  settled  permanent- 
ly in  the  town,  which  consequently  contains 
more  infasion  of  French  blood  than  perhaps 
any  other  Rhenish  town.  Prince  Metternioh, 
Prof.  Gdrres,  and  Henrietta  Sontag  were  bom 
in  Oobientz. 

COBOCBG,  Canada.    See  Cobbeh. 

COBBl  DE  CAPELLO  (hooded  snake),  the  Portu- 
guese name  of  the  naja  IHpudiant  (Merr.),  a 
venomous  serpent  of  tiie  East  Indies,  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  dilating  the  neck  into  a  kind 
of  hood,  covering  in  part  the  head ;  it  has  also 
received  the  name  of  spectacle  snake,  from  the 
peculiar  coloration  on  the  back  of  the  dilated 
hood.  The  family  to  which  this  serpent  be- 
longs seems  to  establish  the  transition  between 
tbe  genus  coluieT  and  the  true  venomoos  ser- 
pents; for,  though  armed  with  poisonous  fiings, 
they  have  not  the  external  characters  of  tri- 
ffonocfphalua,  erotalug,  and  vipera,  such  as 
heavy  forma,  largo  triangular  heads,  and  cari- 
nated  scales ;  on  the  contrary,  the  form  is  alight 
and  graceful,  the  head  small  and  rounded,  and 
the  scales  smooth ;  like  eolnter,  they  have  the 
top  of  the  head  covered  with  nine  plates.     Tiie 


poison  apparatus  is  le^s  developed  than  in  the 
rattlesnake  and  its  eicretory  duct  n  'ihorter 
and  nnfoldcd ,  the  long  processes  ot  tbe  ver 
tebriB  are  smaller  and  indicate  less  muscular 
strength  than  in  the  true  Tenomous  serpents ; 
the  bones  of  tlie  head  are  ?  ..      .> 


of  dilating 
I:,  which  is 
marked  in  a  pe- 
culiar 

and  as  being  the 
dangerous  play- 
mate of  tie  Iq- 
dian  jugglers. 
The  dilatation  of 
the  neck  depends  on  the  length  and  straight- 
nesa  of  the  ribs  of  this  part ;  at  rest,  they 
are  directed  backward,  but  when  drawn  for- 
ward they  assume  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
thus  spread  laterally  the  integumcntB  of  the 
neck ;  this  dilatation  extends  from  the  head 
to  about  the  lOlh  vertebra,  gradually  dimin- 
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isLing  upward  and  downward  from  the  mid- 
dle of  this  space.  This  power  of  dilatation  is 
possessed  by  many  other  serpents  to  a  less  de- 
gree. The  two  white  spotawithahlack  centre, 
united  in  front  hy  a  curved  line,  are  rarely  so 
distinct  as  to  resemhlo  apectaclea,  being  gen- 
erally irr^ular  black  marks  which  the  imagina- 
tion could  transform  into  a,  great  variety  of  sem- 
blances ;  they  are  most  distinct  when  the  hood 
ia  dilated,  and  are  probably  due  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  scales  consequent  on  the 
forced  raising  of  the  ribs.  Two  spota  are  some- 
times seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck. 
These  colorations  are  not  sexual  differences, 
as  they  oocnr  both  in  males  and  females.  The 
general  color  of  this  serpent  ia  a  brownish 
yellow,  of  varions  degrees  of  brightness ;  tlie 
yonng  often  have  the  body  with  black  bands 
and  white  spots.  Tlie  total  length  ia  from  3  to 
4  ft.,  and  the  thickness  a  little  more  than  on 
inch;  the  twl  is  short,  robnat,  and  conical ;  the 
trunk  ia  cylindrical  and  strong,  as  indicated  by 
the  a^ity  of  its  movementa.  When  attacked 
it  raises  itself  boldly,  supporting  the  trunk  on 
the  tail  placed  horizontally  on  the  gronnd ;  then, 
with  body  bent,  dilated  neck,  and  threatoning 
head,  it  presentsquite  a  formidable  appearance. 
It  devours  toads,  fro^  birds,  small  animals,  and 
also  other  snakes.  Is  confinement  they  often 
utter,  a  peculiar  cry,  described  by  a  traveller, 
in  whose  apartment  one  of  these  snakes  was 
catching  rats  at  night,  as  a  "strident  sound, 
the  attempted  imitation  of  which  resembled 
the  acute  staccato  note  of  a  treble  hantboy." 
This  species  is  tbond  throughout  the  East 
Indies,  and  on  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  varying  somewhat  in  color  ac- 
cording to  locality ;  it  ia  nocturnal  in  ita  habits, 
and  very  frequently  enters  houses  in  search  of 
its  prey.  Tlie  specific  name  tripudiamg  (duic- 
ing)  given  to  it  by  Merrem  indicates  a  frequent 
use  made  of  it  by  the  Indian  ju^lers,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  uninitiated ;  the  poison 
fangs  are  first  extracted,  so  that  their  bite  is 
quite  harmless,  though  the  exhibitors  pretend 
to  employ  powerful  antidotes ;  the  serpents 
are  trained  to  esecute  certain  movementa  cor- 
responding to  the  motions  of  the  jugglers,  keep- 
ing time  to  the  musical  accompaniment,  and  re- 
sembling a  rude  dance.  The  poison  of  the  cobra, 
though  less  virulent  than  tbat  of  the  rattie- 
Bnake,  is  exceedingly  dangerous;  from  the  ex- 
perimenteof  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  work  on  the  ser- 
penta  of  India,  it  appears  that  its  poison  proves 
iatal  to  a  dog  in  less  tlian  37  minutes,  and  to  a 
chicken  in  less  than  half  a  minnte ;  inserted 
by  incision  or  inoculation,  it  is  equally  dai:_ 
ous.  Unless  remedies  are  speedily  applied,  the 
bite  of  the  cobra  is  generally  feted  to  man. 
According  to  Dr.  Davy,  its  poison  has  an  acrid 
taste,  paralyzes  the  iris  of  fowls  when  applied 
t©  their  eyes,  and  is  soon  exhausted  by  biting; 
it  produces  fainting,  coldness,  convnlsions,  and 
death,  the  lungs  beii^  generally  found  gorged 
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such  as  ligatures  above  the  wound  to  prevent 
the  return  of  venous  blood,  sucking  the  bitten 
part,  excision,  cauterization,  or  the  application 
of  cupping  glasses,  the  constitutional  remedies 
are,  in  the  first  place,  diffusive  stimnlants,  to 
support  the  prostrated  nervous  energy  which 
invariably  accompanies  such  bitea;  snch  are 
ammonia  alone,  or,  as  eau  de  Ittce,  in  com- 
bination with  tincture  of  oil  of  amber,  or  even 
simple  alcoholic  stimulants  in  lai^e  and  repeat- 
ed doses,  which  hare  been  found  to  prevent 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  more  virulent  poison  of 
the  rattlesnake.  The  favorite  remedy  in  the 
East  Indies  is  arsenic,  either  in  tlie  famons 
Taiyore  pills,  each  of  which  contains  about 
one  grain  of  arsenic,  or  in  Fowler's  solution, 
which  contains  the  arsenite  of  potasli;  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  efiicacy  of  the  pills  in 
some  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Russell,  where  no 
other  remedy  was  employed,  and  they  might 
prove  as  beneficial  in  the  bites  of  other  ven- 
omous serpents.  This  cobra  has  received  a 
number  of  native  names,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  is  goomna.  Several  interesting 
experiments  with  the  poison  of  the  living 
cobra,  some  made  in  Boston  in  ISTl,  are  given 
in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Socie^  of 
NaturalHistory,"  vol.  xiv.  Such  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  poison  is  introduced  into  the 
blood  that  antidotes  are  rarely  of  any  avail, 
though  the  fatal  result  may  not  occur  for 
several  hours.  The  cobra  avoids  using  its 
fangs  as  much  as  posable  except  when  securing 
its  food,  and  rarely  if  ever  bites  unless  trodden 
upon.  The  idea  that  the  poison  of  the  cobra 
has  no  effect  upon  the  mongoose,  or  that  the 
latter  if  bitten  finds  an  antidote  in  certain 
plants,  is  entirely  erroneous;  the  mongoose,  if 
bitten,  dies  as  soon  as  any  other  animal;  the 
fact  is  tbat  this  agile  creature  avoids  the  bite 
of  the  sluggish  reptile,  and  always  seizes  it  by 
the  back  of  the  head,  destroying  it  ijistantly. 
The  cobra  exhibited  in  Boston  had  eaten  noth- 
ing for  seven  months,  and  yet  seemed  in 
good  condition. — The  i^T.  hiye  (Linn.),  found  in 
Egypt  and  also  in  southern  Africa,  has  some- 
times lieen  erroneously  called  cobra  de  capello, 
which  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
true  serpent  of  this  name  extended  its  area  of 
distribution  into  Africa,    (See  Asp.) 

COBUKG.  ■•  A  duchy  of  Germany,  forming 
with  Gotha  the  united  duchy  of  Saxe-Cobnrg- 
Gotha,  one  of  the  states  of  the  empire ;  area 
of  Oobnrg  alone,  218  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
51,709.  (See  Saxb-Cobubg-Gotha.)  II.  The 
capital  of  the  duchy,  and  alternately  with 
Gotha  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  seat  of 
government  of  Saxe-Cobure-Gotha,  situated 
on  the  Itz,  186  m.  S.  8.  w;  of  Berlin ;  pop. 
in  1871,  12,819,  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow,  but  there  are  some  pleasant  public 
walks.  There  are  five  Protestant  churches 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  an 
orphan  aaylnm,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  three  hospitals,  and  a  public  library  of 
26,000  volumes.     The  Ehrenburg  palace,  one 
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of  the  residences  of  the  duke,  bailt  in  1549, 
has  a  pictare  gallery,  valuable  collections  or 
engravlDgiS,  coins,  antiquities,  and  minerals, 
and  a  library  of  37,000  volumes.  The  govem- 
ment  house  is  a  handsome  struotore  in  the 
Italian  style.  There  are  a  town  hall,  arsenal, 
theatre,  and  riding  school.  On  an  eminence 
overhan^ng  the  town  is  an  ancient  castle  of 
the  dnkes  of  Coburg,  now  in  part  converted 
into  a  prisonand  house  of  correction;  but  some 
of  tike  chambers  remain  in  their  original  con- 
ditJon,  among  them  tliose  occupied  by  Luther 
when  concealed  va  the  castle  tk  here  he  co  i 


Cr:ind  BUCA    PalAM^  CobnTff. 

poacd  s  n  f  I  IS  best  worka  and  in  which 
are  h  o  tedsteal  anl  [ulp  t  During  the  thirty 
years  war  the  castle  was  msuccessfully  be- 
sieged ly  Wallon'it  m  Cobnrg  baa  several 
dye  worts  and  breweries  anl  some  manufac- 
tures ot  pota&h  gkss  cotton  and  woollen 
goods   an  i  toys 

COBIiK<>,  a  town  of  Nortbumberiand  co.,  On- 
tario, Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Grand 
TrunkTflilway,  63  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Toronto;  pop. 
in  1871,  4,422.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  united 
coundes  of  Durham  and  Northumberland ;  is 
lighted  with  gas,  has  an  artificial  harbor,  and  a 
town  hall,  with  county  and  town  offices.  Vic- 
toria college,  having  university  powers,  is  situ- 
ated here,  the  faculty  of  law  being  at  Montreal 
and  that  of  medicine  at  Toronto.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Oobnrg,  Peterboro',  and  Marmora 
railway  company,  on  which  much  iron  ore  is 
cai'ried  for  shipment.  In  summer  the  lake 
steamers  call  here  daily.  The  esports  in  1871 
amounted  to  $439,988;  impoi'ts,  $95,770. 
'  COBCBG,  or  &ae-Cobiiig,  Ja^las,  prince  of,  an 
Austrian  field  marshal,  bom  Dec.  26,  1787, 
died  Feb.  36,  1815.  In  1788  he  commanded 
-the  Austrian  army  gainst  the  Turks,  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Khotin,  and  the  victory  at 
Fokshany,  he  entirely  routed  the  Turks  near 
Martinestie,  and  tw>k  possession  of  the  larger 
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part  of  Wallaehia,  including  Bucharest.  In 
the  wars  with  France  in  1793  and  1794  be  took 
a  successful  part,  defeating  the  French  at  Neer- 
winden  and  capturing  Condfi  and  Valenciennes, 
hut  eventually  he  was  defeated  at  Maubeuge 
and  Fleurns. 

COBERfi  FlinLT,  a  family  of  sovereign  Ger- 
man dukes,  originating  in  the  ISth  century, 
now  celebrated  for  intermarriages  with  Euro- 

Eean  royal  families.  A  sister  of  Duke  Ernest 
,,  who  died  in  1844,  was  the  duchess  of  Kent, 
mother  of  Qaeen  Victoria ;  and  bis  brother 
Leopold,  whose  first  w  fe  was  a  dai^hterof 
George  IV.  of  England, 
anl  lis  second  wife  a 
daughter  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe lecame  the  first 
king  of  the  Belgians; 
while  Albert,  son  of 
Dike  Ernest  I.,  and 
— I  brother  of  the  reigning 
~  duke  of  Uobnrg,  Ernest 
II  was  tfie  consort  of 
Queen  \  ictoria.  Oro 
ot  the  nephews  of  Er- 
nest I  Ferdinand,  was 
consort  f  the  queen  of 
Portugal  and  after  her 
1  ath  (1853)  for  some 
t  e  refei  t  of  the  king- 
don  ^nd  another,  Au- 
gust marr  ed  Marie  016- 
mentine,  a  daughter  of 


the  wife  of  the 
duke  de  Nemours. 
COBWEB,  the  delicate  silken  thread  woven 
by  the  spider,  and  applied  to  various  uses  by 
the  different  species.  Some  form  of  it  webs  in 
which  to  entangle  their  prey,  others  use  it  as 
a  lining  for  their  habitation,  and  others  make 
with  it  a  soft  nest  for  their  eggs.  Each  thread 
which  we  see  with  the  naked  eye  is  formed 
of  thousands  of  minute  strands,  which,  coming 
separately  from  the  body  of  the  spider,  unite  at 
a  short  distance  from  it,  not  by  twisting,  but  by 
their  glutinous  nature.  The  webs  of  difi'erent 
species  of  spiders  are  of  various  construction, 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  crea- 
ture. Some  are  very  remarkable  for  their  te- 
nacity, being  sufficiently  strong  to  catch  small 
birds.  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  "Embassy 
to  China,"  states  that  spiders'  webs  are  met 
with  in  the  forests  of  Java  of  so  strong  a  tex- 
ture as  to  require  to  be  cut  through  with  a 
knife.  In  the  "  American  Journd  of  Science," 
vol.  ssvii.,  p.  307,  isanaccount  of  a  live  striped 
snake  suspended  in  a  web  by  the  tail,  which 
was  tied  in  a  knot.  Tliree  spiders  appeared  to 
have  accomplished  this  feat,  having  spun  a  cord 
of  great  size  to  connect  the  snake  wilji  the  cen- 
tre of  the  web  above;  tliey  had  also  securely 
tied  np  the  mouth  of  the  reptile  by  a  multitude 
of  threads  wound  around  it. — Cob  wets  have 
been  applied  to  various  uses.    The  delicate 
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I  the  telescopes  of  surtejing  in- 
1  fine  webs  taken  from  spiders  of 
are  especiftlly  selected  for  their 
'  an  excellent  qnality  of  this  ma- 
when  caught^  is  made  to 


strumeDts  ar 
species  that 
production  o 
terial.    The 

spin  his  thread  bj  tossing  him  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  case  he  h  indisposed  to  furnish  the 
article.  The  end  is  attached  to  a  piece  of 
wire,  which  is  doubled  into  two  parallel 
lengths,  the  distance  apart  exceeding  a  little 
the  diameter  of  the  instrument.  As  ttie  spider 
hangs  and  descends  from  this,  the  weh  is  wound 
upon  it  by  turning  the  wire  round.  The  coils 
are  then  gummed  to  the  wire  and  kept  for  use 
as  required.  About  a  centary  ago,  Boa  of 
Langnedoo  succeeded  in  making  a  pair  of  gloves 
and  a  pair  of  stockings  from  the  thread  of  the 
spider.  They  were  very  strong,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiflil  gray  color.  Other  attempts  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  made ;  hut  RSanmur,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  royal  academy  to  report  on 
the  sabjeot,  stated  that  the  web  of  the  spider 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  silkworm  either 
in  strength  or  lustre.  The  cocoons  of  the  lat- 
ter weigh  from  three  to  four  grains,  so  that 
2,304  worms  produce  a  pound  of  silk ;  but  the 
hags  of  tlie  spider  when  cleaned  do  not  weigli 
above  the  third  part  of  a  grain,  so  that  a  single 
silkworm  can  accomplish  the  work  of  twelve 
spiders.  It  has  been  said  that  the  spider  web 
is  beneficial  in  intermittent  fever,  asthma,  and 
hysteria;  but  careful  modern  observation  has 
not  confirmed  the  statements  heretofore  made 
as  to  its  estraordinary  therapeutic  virtues. 

eOCl,  the  dried  leaf  of  the  shrub  eryiJirexylon 
eoea,  or,  as  in  Prescott's  "Conquest  of  Peru," 
^^eryfh/roisylaniPeTUiAamum,  or  euea,  as  called 
by  the  natives."  This  plant  is  found  wild  in  the 
mountainous  re^ons  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 


is  cultivated  in  districts  elevated  from  2,000 1 
6,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  valued  for  i1 
simulating  narcotic  properties,  which  it  is  sai 
to  posseaa  in  a  greater  degree  tJian  opium,  t( 
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any  other  vegetable  production.  The 
leaves  are  gatltered  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
chewed  mixed  with  quicklime,  which  the 
ifBrm  renders  its  flavor  sensible  to 
the  taste.  As  described  by  PSppig  {Reise  in 
Chile,  Peru,  &e.,  voL  ii.,  1S35),  the  practice  of 
chewmg  the  leaf  is  attended  with  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences,  producing  an  intoxication 
like  that  of  opium.  As  the  indidgenoe  is  re- 
peated, the  appetite  for  it  increases,  and  the 
power  of  resistance  diminishes  until  at  last 
death  relieves  the  miserable  victim.  He  de- 
scribes the  aroma  exhaled  from  heaps  of  freshly 
dried  leaves  as  so  powerful  in  its  etfecta,  that 
persons  unused  to  its  properties  suffer  from  se- 
vere headaches  if  fhey  fall  asleep  near  them. 
Preacott  speaks  of  the  coca  as  an  aiticle  of  so 
invigorating  a  nature  that  "with  a  small  sup- 
ply of  it  in  his  pouch,  and  a  handful  of  roasted 
maize,  the  Peruvian  Indian  of  our  time  performs 
his  wearisome  journeys,  day  after  day,  without 
fatigue,  or  at  least  without  complaint."  Under 
the  incas  it  is  said  to  have  been  eiclurfvely  re- 
served for  the  noble  orders.  The  statement 
of  Mr.  Whittall,  B.  H.,  made  public  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  in  his  "  Cydopjedia  of  Chemistry," 
confirms  the  account  ol^  its  ^ving  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance,  the  Indians  under  its 
influence  working  20  and  SO  hours  together 
without  sleep.  They  travel  on  foot  from  La 
Paz  to  Sucre,  70  leagues,  in  three  days,  con- 
suming little  food,  but  chewing  constantly  the 
coca,  carryingitin  a  small  bag  over  their  tioul- 
der,  together  with  a  bottle  of  onicklime.  The 
miners  of  this  country,  mostly  Indians,  are 
furnished  with  provisions  by  their  employei-s, 
everything,  excepting  coca,  in  limited  quantity ; 
of  this  they  are  supplied  with  all  they  want. 
Some  consume  of  it  a  pound  a  week,  worth  6 
reals  (Y5  cents),  or,  if  cultivated  by  the  pro- 
prietors, about  4  reals.  Its  infusion  has  been 
nsed  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  enough  for  half  a 
dozen  people  being  made  witli  four  or  fiv^ 
leaves.  These  are  first  treated  before  steeping 
with  a  little  hot  water,  to  draw  off  the  acidity. 

COCCEJDS,  Jtkuines,  a  German  Hebraist, 
whose  real  name  was  Cock  or  Koken,  bom  at 
Bremen  in  1603,  died  in  Leyden,  Nov.  4, 1669. 
At  first  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bremen,  then 
of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  Franeker,  he  finally 
became  professor  of  theolog;^  in  Lejden,  and 
wi-ote  voluminous  commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
and  numerous  other  works.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  mystical  sect  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Oocceians. 

COCCU,  Cull,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  in 
Naples  in  1789,  died  in  Milan  in  1873.  He 
studied  under  eminent  masters,  became  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  Naples,  and  was  connected 
as  composer  and  director  with  theatres  in  Lis- 
bon, London,  and  Turin.  His  productions  in- 
clude over  60  operas,  more  or  less  remarkable 
for  exquisite  melody.  The  most  popular  of 
them  were  La  festa  della  muska,  Clotilda, 
La  sehiaggia,  Fayel,  and  Maria  Stuart.  He 
produced  his  last  work  in  1846. 
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OOCCOLITHS  AND  COOOOSPnERES 

COCCOUTHS  ASD  COCC0SPHEEE8,  names  given, 
the  former  by  Prof.  Huxley,  the  latter  by  Dr. 
Walliol],  to  minute  rounded  bodies  adherent  to 
the  gelatinous  submarine  protoplasm  to  which 
Prof.  Husloy  gave  the  name  of  iathj/Hua.  (See 
Bathtbiub.)  The  latter  are  larger  and  more 
complex  in  structure  than  the  former.  Thecoc- 
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colitha  ho  subdivides  mto  discoliths  and  cjatho 
iiths.  He  describes  the  diBwliths  as  ovaldifto 
dal  bodies  with  a  thi(,k  strongly  refracting  nm, 
and  a  thinner  central  portion  the  greater  part 
of  which  is'oocnpied  by  a  alightJy  opaque 
cloud  patch,  corresponding  to  the  mner  edge 
of  the  nm,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  i 
tiansparont  zone,  m  general,  tJiev  are  "lightly 
convex  on  one  side  and  correspondingly  con- 
cave on  the  other,  and  the  rim  is  rMsed  on  the 
more  convex  side ;  they  are  about  ^^^  of  an 
inch  m  their  longest  diameter.  The  cjratho- 
'-'■'■-  — 1  like  mmuto  shirt  Binds,  varying  =- 


pact,  the  other  loose  in  texture ;  the  largest  of 
the  former  type  being  about  tjW,  and  those  of 
the  loose  type  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they 
seem  to  be  made  up  of  bodies  resembling 
cyatholiths ;  in  fact,  Dr.  Wallich  believes  that 
the  coccospheres  are  the  parents  of  the  cocco- 
Mths ;  both,  without  doubt,  are  the  calcareous 
hard  parts  belon^ng  to  bathybiu9.  These  bodies 
have  been  found  fossil  in  tlie  chalk,  showing  the 
closereaembianceof  the  conditions  under  which 
the  chalk  beds  were  formed  to  tho«e  es  it  ng  at 
the  bottom  of  the  p  esent  Atiant    ocean. 

COeCFLES,    the   fr    t   of   a   clubng    phmt 
called  by  Linuions  m       }  e    n    n  eo  e   I  s  but 


r  referred  to  a  now  genus,  a 
ported  from  the  East  Indies. 


size  of  a  pea,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  bay- 
berry,  having  a  dry,  wrinkled  exterior  coat; 
within  which  is  a  shell  enclomng  a  bitter,  oily 
kernel.  The  bitter  principle,  called  picrotoxine, 
is  extracted  by  triturating  the  seeds  with  pare 
mi^nesia,  and  treating  them  with  hot  alcohol. 
To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  again  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, and  treated  with  animal  charcoal.  After 
proper  evaporation  it  is  deposited  m  crystal 
lino  form  In  India,  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  htates  the  eoccuJus  Indieut  ground 
into  a  coarse  powder  is  n^ed  to  mtoxicate  fiah 
that  they  may  be  more  eisily  caught  It  is 
sometimes  added  to  malt  liquors  to  increase 
the  r  stupefying  qualities  It  is  never  gnen 
intemally  but  an  omtment  made  from  it  la 
uie  1  m  the  East  Indies  as  an  outward  apph 
catun  in  obstinate  cutaneous  emotions  \ 
string  tincture  of  the  fruit  rubbed  upon  the 
icfllp  of  a  child  has  been  known  to  produce 
fated  results 

GOCHABIMBA  {cKka  a  lake  and  pampa  a 
plain)  I.  A  department  of  Bolivia  bounded 
lyLaPaz,Eeni  Santa  Cruz  Chuqmsaca  ind 
Ornto;  area,  26,808  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  380,- 
000.  Itinclndes  almost  every  cnmate,  perpetual 
snows  covering  the  mountMns  on  its  N .  border, 
while  the  sugar  cane  and  cacao  grow  to  perfec- 
tion in  its  rich  valleys.  Gold  and  other  min- 
erds  exist,  but  mining  receives  little  attention. 
The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  sugar, 
dycwoods,  and  timber.  It  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Oochabamba,  Sacaba,  Tapacari, 
Arque,  Ayopaya,  Clissa,  and  Miaque.  The 
province  of  Oochabamba  occupies  a  great  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  snowy  mountains,  the  passes 
leading  to  it  beingnearly  16,000  ft.  high.  Tliis 
plain  is  cultivated  throughout^  and  is  very  pro- 
anctlTO,  the  Tegetation,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  sonth  of  France,  consisting  wholly  of  im- 
ported species.  II.  A  city,  capitd  of  the  depart- 
ment and  province,  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  an 
extena  ve  plain,  8,870  ft.  above  the  sea,  132  m. 
H"  N  W.  of  Sucre;  laL  17"  27'  S.,  Ion.  65° 
4b  W  ;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  is  built  on  both 
bauki  of  the  Bio  de  Bocha,  which,  as  well  as 
the  Taraborada  joining  it  just  below,  generaDy 
overflows  in  the  laiay  season,  but  is  nearly 
dry  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  houses, 
mostly  of  but  one  story  in  height,  are  sur- 
roui  ded  by  gardens,  and  the  city  consequently 

overs  much  space.  In  the  centre  is  a  grand 
plaza  around  which  are  fonr  churches  and  the 
a  Hid"  or  government  house,  the  latter  a  lai^ 
plam  building.  There  are  in  all  15  churches. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  well  kept,  but  the 
iqnares,  used  as  market  places,  are  generally 
1  ttered  with  wares  and  goods  and  crowded 
n  th  Indians.  The  prevailing  language  is  the 
Qu   hua;  good  Spanish  is  spoken  by  persons 

1  rank  only.  Oochabamba,  situated  in  a  com- 
larat  vely  isolated  valley  and  devoted  to  agri- 

ulture,  has  not  only  escaped  the  decline  which 
has  overtaken  most  of  the  other  Bolivian  towns, 
but  has  continued  to  prosper  and  increase.  It 
has  con^derable  manufecturea,  particularly  of 
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cotton  clotha.  Glass  ware  13  made  also  to 
some  extent.  In  1579  Cociiabamba,  then  re- 
cently founded,  was  named  Oropesa  by  the 
viceroy  of  Lima,  and  the  name  is  sometimes 
found  in  mnps  and  documents,  but  is  now  un- 
known in  Boliyia.  The  women  of  the  place 
diatiognished  themselves  by  their  daring  and 
patriotism  in  1815,  during  the  war  of  iadeiien- 
dence. 

COtWrr,  Jtu  B«i«U  Decree,  abbg,  a  French 
archfflologist,  born  at  Sanvic,  near  Havre, 
March  7,  1813.  He  studied  at  the  college  of 
Havre  and  at  the  seminary  of  Eonen,  toot 
orders  in  1886,  and  became  vicar  at  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  and  subsequently  almoner  of  the  ly- 
eeum  at  Rouen.  In  1842  he  discovered  at  Etre- 
tat  the  remwns  of  a  Roman  villa,  and  afterwai'd 
made  various  explorations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dieppe,  brining  to  light  many  remarkable 
antiquities.  Besideyiapers  in  several  journals, 
he  has  published  Bgliees  de  VarrandMemetit 
djii  Ha/BT6  (3  vols.,  1844-'0) ;  Mglige*  de  Varron- 
diaement  de  Dieppe  (2  vols.,  1846-'50);  ^(re- 
tat,  eon  pane,  »on  present,  son  anenir  (1852); 
La  galerie  dieppoue  and  La  Normamdie  sou' 
terraine,  the  latter  work  crowned  by  the  insti- 
tute (1854);  Sepulturea  gauloues,  rmnainea, 
franquea  et  normani^es  (1857) ;  EgMeee  de  I'ar- 
rottdiaaemeat  d'Yeetot  (3  vols.,  1802);  and 
B&pertoire  arckeologigue  da  departement  de  la 
Seine-lTiiferieuTe  (1872). 

COCHIHl,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, occupying  the  district  between  lat.  25' 
and  33°  N.,  with  some  islands.  According  Ui 
their  tradition,  they  were  driven  southward 
by  other  nations  srfter  a  general  war.  The 
Cochirois,  including  the  Laymones,  were  the 
most  populous  of  tie  California  tribes.  They 
were  darker  in  color  than  the  Indians  of  Mexi- 
co, and  well  formed,  but  in  the  lowest  degree 
of  savage  life,  rising  somewhat  however  above 
the  other  Lower  Califomions,  being  more  in- 
telligent and  less  brutal.  The  Jesuits  began 
misMons  among  them  at  San  Ignacio  in  1706, 
and  maintained  them  till  the  suppression  of  the 
order,  when  they  were  continued  for  a  time 
by  the  Dominicans.  They  were  taught  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  and  until  the  mission  system 
was  broken  up  by  the  Spanish  government 
they  were  self-supporting  and  prosperous,  hut 
have  since  declined  greatly. 

COCHIN.  L  A  rajahship  of  India,  near  its  S. 
extremity,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  intersected  by 
lat.  10°  K,  bounded  N".  by  the  district  of  Mal- 
abar, 8.  by  Travancore,  and  W.  by  the  Indian 
ocean ;  area,  1,S88  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  800,000. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  is  under 
the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  the  remainder 
is  governed  by  a  rajah,  under  the  protection 
of  and  tributary  to  the  British.  Magnificent 
forests  of  teak,  ironwood,  jackwood,  and  ebony 
cover  the  higher  grounds,  and  are  the  source 
of  most  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  The 
uarrojv  valleys  in  the  H".  portion  are  well 
watered  and  fertile,  yielding  two  crops  of  rice 
wimially.     There  are  several  generally  weC 
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built  and  cleanly  Christian  villages,  wiiile  near 
the  town  two  eliiases  of  Jews,  the  Jerusalem 
or  white  Jews,  and  the  ancient  or  black  Jews, 
are  numerous.  II.  A  town,  capital  of  the 
British  district,  and  formerly  of  the  nyahship, 
168  m.  N.  N.  W,  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  350  m. 
8.  W.  of  Madras;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  is 
Mtuated  on  a  low  sandy  fiat  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  is  nearly  insulated  by  a  backwater, 
extending  S.  to  N.  about  40  m.  The  harbor  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar,  which  prevents  vessels 
of  over  400  tons  from  entering  at  high  tide. 
Tlie  port  is  also  seriously  affected  by  the  S.  W. 
monsoon  for  several  months  in  the  year,  durmg 
which  vessels  can  neither  enter  nor  depart  in 
safety.  The  town  is  a  mile  in  length  and  half 
a  mile  in  width,  with  streets  crossii^  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  houses  generally  two  stories 
high  and  covered  with  tiled  roob.  The  arsenal 
is  the  principal  building.  The  fine  cathedral 
built  by  the  Portuguese  was  converted  by  the 
Dutch  into  a  warehouse  for  the  Dutch  East 
India  company.  The  suburbs  Gulvaty  and 
Mattnncherry  extend  hdf  a  mile  8.  E.  along 
the  edge  of  the  hockwater,  and  are  inhabited 
by  the  white  and  blackJews,  each  class  having 
a  synagogue.  Ship  building,  formerly  the  most 
important  interest  of  the  town,  is  still  carried 
on  to  some  extent,  and  timber,  cocoanuts, 
cocoanut  oil,  coir,  cordage,  and  cassia  are  the 
chief  exports. — In  1603  the  Portuguese  were 
permitted  to  build  a  fort  here.  They  estab- 
lished a  Eoman  Catholic  bishopric,  which  has 
long  been  vacant.  The  native  Christians  be- 
longpartly  to  the  sect  called  the  Christians  of 
8t.  Thomas,  and  partly  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion ;  but  they  are  described  as  grossly 
depraved  and  superstitions.  The  Dutch  cap- 
tured the  town  in  166S,  made  it  the  capital  of 
their  Indian  settlements,  and  under  their  sway 
it  became  popnlons  and  thriving.  The  British 
took  it  in  1795,  and  in  1806  levelled  the  ram- 
parts and  blew  up  the  fortifications  and  many 
of  the  public  buildings,  the.  explosion  shattering!: 
nearly  all  the  private  dwellings  of  any  size  and 
value.  Those  of  the  Dutch  who  had  means 
left  the  town,  but  most  of  them  were  reduced 
to  be^ary.  A  few  Dutch  families  still  reside 
there,  and  there  is  on  old  Dutch  church  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  town,  in  which  a  Protestant 
minister  ofBciates. 

COCHIK,  Charles  Nicolas,  a  French  engraver 
and  designer,  bom  in  Paris  in  1715,  died  Apiil 
29, 1790.  He  was  hardly  less  eminent  as  a  man 
of  letters  than  as  an  artist,  and  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  travels  and  art  criticisms.  His 
engravings,  numbering  upward  of  l,-600,  are 
executed  with  great  taste  and  skill. 

COCHIN,  Pierre  Sozbbm  iigiGfln,  a  French 
writer,  bom  in  Paris,  Deo.  12,  1823,  died  at 
.Versailles,  March  15,  1873.  He  early  took 
part  in  many  philanthropic  societies,  and  in 
1850  became  deputy  t«  tlie  mayor  of  the  lOtli 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  in  1853  mayor. 
Afterward  he  was  a  member  of  the  municipal 
'    '      of  the  Seine.     He  was  a  strong 
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but  nnsacoessfnl  candidate  in  tlio  elections  of 
ISeS,  1860,  I8T0,  and  1871.  In  18T1  he  wasoDe 
of  the  commission  of  inqnirj  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Paris  and  the  department  of  the 
Seine ;  and  he  was  appointed  by  Thiers  prefect 
of  tlie  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  but  de- 
clined. He  wrote  upon  social  charity  and  po- 
litical economy  in  the  Annates  de  la  chariU 
and  the  Correapondant,  ot  which  he  was  from 
1845  a  leadii^  editor.  His  Eaeai  on  Pestalozzi 
gained  honorable  mention  in  1848  from  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  18l>4;  and  his  Aloli- 
tioji  de  Veeclatage  (1861)  received  a  i>rize  of 
8,000  francs  from  the  French  academy.  Other 
important  works  are  his  De  la  eondiUon  dee  ou- 
vHeT»franiais{\&%Z\Le7aondeiwembU{mU), 
and  La  r^orme  aooktle  en  I¥aTu;e  (1865). 

COCHIN  CHUU.  L  A  proyince  of  the  king- 
dom of  Anam,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of  its 
eastern  coast,  extending  from  about  lat.  11° 
80'  to  17°  30'  N.  Its  greatest  length  is  a  little 
more  than  400  m. ;  greatest  breadth  not  more 
than  70  m. ;  area,  ahont  27,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  1,000,000.  The  general  features  of 
the  country  and  its  popnlation  are  described  in 
the  article  Anam.  This  province  formerly  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  kingdom,  bat  with  the 
wider  knowledge  gained  by  Europeans  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninanla,  the  more  correct  title 
of  Anam  superseded  that  of  Cochin  China, 
which  is  now,  since  the  capture  of  Lower  Cam- 
bodia by  the  French,  almost  exclusively  ap- 
Elied  to  that  region.  The  Anamese  prorince  is 
ecomjng  better  known  under  its  native  name 
of  Dang-Trong.  The  principal  town,  Hu6,  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  Idt^om.  ll>  Frcneb 
or  Lower  CoeU>  China,  a  French  colony  in  the 
southeni  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  Cambodia,  N".  E.  by  Anam, 
E.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  China  sea  and  the  gnlf 
of  Siam;  area,  31,734  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 
1,304,387.  It  consists  of  six  provmcea,  Bien- 
hoa,  Saigon,  Mytho,  Vinhlong,  Chandoc,  and 
Hatien,  the  first  three  of  which  were  ceded  by 
Cambodia  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  June  S, 
1862,  and  the  rest  were  declared  French  ter- 
ritory by  the  proclamation  of  Admiral  de  la 
GrandiSre,  June  35, 1867.  The  physical  features 
of  the  country,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  few  known  events  of  its  history  pre- 
vious to  the  war  which  ended  in  French  do- 
minion, are  described  in  the  article  Cambo- 
dia. Its  more  recent  history  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. After  repeated  instances  of  perseontion 
on  the  part  of  the  Anamese,  who  then  ruled 
Cochin  China,  against  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, especially  those  of  France  and  Spain 
resident  in  Lower  Cambodia,  and  after  repeat- 
ed attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  force 
upon  the  government  the  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  more  serious  conflict  tlian  had  before 
occurred  took  place  in  1847,  ori^nating  in  the 
attempt  of  Thien-tri,  the  king  then  reigning,  to 
entrap  and  capture  several  French  naval  offi- 
cers by  treachery.     Capt.  Lapierre  attacked 


Turon  with  two  ships  of  war  and  destroyed  its 
fortifications,  about  1,000  Anamese  falling  in 
the  encounter.  For  several  years  after  this 
an  unfriendly  state  of  affairs  existed  between 
the  French  and  the  king  Tu-Duc,  who  scorn- 
fully refused  in  1856  to  make  a  treaty.  This 
continued  till  1857,  when  the  murder  of  the 
Spanish  bishop  Diaz  (July  30)  was  the  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  actual  war.  Admiral  Ri- 
gault  de  Genouilly,  with  some  aid  from  Spanish 
troops  sent  from  Manila,  again  attacked  Tu- 
ron, took  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  penetra- 
ted early  in  1859  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  river  and  on  Feb,  17  captured  tlie 
port  of  Saigon.  The  French  were  preparing  to 
push  their  conqnests  farther,  and  Page,  Eigault 
de  Genouilly's  successor,  had  already  taken 
possession  of  several  points  near  the  coast, 
when  the  war  in  China  called  away  their  forces 
and  determined  them  to  hold  only  Saigon.  It 
was  not  till  February,  1861,  that  they  were 
able  to  again  begin  operations  on  an  extended 
scale.  Admiral  Chamer  then  arrived  with  a 
large  force  Itom  China,  defeated  the  chief  di- 
vision of  the  Anamese  army  on  Feb.  25,  and 
within  the  next  year  was  in  possession  of  three 
important  towns,  Mytho,  Bienhoa,  and  Vinh- 
long, and  in  a  position  to  compel  the  submis- 
sion of  all  lower  Cochin  China.  Under  the 
pressure  of  these  circumstances,  Tn-Duo  found 
himself  compelled  to  abandon  a  portion  of  his 
territory  to  save  the  rest,  and  on  June  5, 1863, 
he  made  peace  by  a  treaty  in  which  he  gave  up 
the  three  provinces  of  Bienhoa,  Saigon,  and 
Mytho,  and  the  island  of  Pulo  Condore,  to  the 
French,  promised  tolerance  toward  the  Ohris- 
tialis,  opened  the  Anamese  ports  of  Turon, 
Balat,  and  Quangan,  and  bound  himself  to 
pay  an  indemnity  of  30,000,000  francs.  This 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Admiral  Bonard, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
French  forces  in  August,  1861,  and  who  was 
at  once  made  governor  of  the  colony.  Vice 
Admiral  de  la  Grandi6re  succeeded  him  on 
May  1, 1863.  On  Aug.  11  of  that  year  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Cambodia,  by 
which  that  country  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  France,  and  by  which  the  king 
gave  up  to  the  French  the  important  river 
town  of  Namwang  or  Panomping,  on  the  Me- 
kong. In  1863  revolts  against  the  French  rule 
broke  out  in  Gocong,  south  of  Saigon,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1864  in  Baria,  and  later  in  other 

5 arts  of  the  country..  Assuming  that  these 
isturbancea  were  incited  and  promoted  in  the 
three  provinces  that  still  remained  under  the 
control  of  Anam,  Admiral  de  la  Grandi^re  in 
1867  declared  it  necessary  to  punish  their  in- 
habitants and  government ;  and  with  this  trans- 
rent  cover  for  a  scheme  of  further  conquest, 
took  possession  with  a  lai^  force  of  these 
three  provinces  also,  meeting  with  litUe  or  no 
reastanoe  from  the  people. — The  colonial  gov- 
ernment of  Cochin  Ohina  is  now  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  French  ministry  of 
marine,  which  appoints  a  governor  of  the 
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country,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  which 
the  conimandor  of  the  French  forces  and  an 
ofBoial  corresponding  to  the  American  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  are  the  chief  memhere. 
The  affairs  of  the  provinces  are  managed  by 
tTitpeeteura  dee  affaires  indigines,  under  the 
last  named  officer;  bnt  with  tlie  local  and 
municipal  governments  the  French  have  inter- 
fered Gut  little.  The  governor's  residence  ia 
at  Saigon,  which  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  raised  to  a  port  and  naval  station  of  much 
importance. — See  Aubaret'a  Hietoire  de  la 
Baue-CochineMne(Pa.t\&,  1867);  Taillefer's  La 
Goehinchine,  ce  qu'elle  est,  ce  gu'elle  «era  (P4ri- 
gaens,  1865);  Lemire's  Goehinekine  franfaise 
et  royaume  de  Canibadge  (Paris,  1869). 

CO(laiJiEiL-(«KeiM  cacti  y  Span.  cocAmiiit), 
an  insect  used  as  a  dye.  Otjier  species  of  tlie 
same  gonns  of  hemipterons  insects,  of  thebark- 
loase  family,  have  been  used  from  the  remotest 
poiiods  to  afiord  the  matenal  ot  thi.  bnllinnt 


scarlet  and  crimson  dyes  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, Egyptians,  and  tlie  people  of  other  east- 
ern nations.  The  coemm  ilicia  is  one  of  theae, 
still  fomid  in  the  Levant,  Greece,  Palestine,  Per- 
sia, &c.,  on  a  species  of  oak,  in  which  countries 
it  is  employed  as  it  was  before  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses. It  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
kcrmes,  which  came  from  the  Arabs,  and  sig- 
nifies red  dye.  Beckmann  conceives  that  the 
ancients  obtained  a  Sner  color  ii'om  these  insects 
than  from  Tyrian  purples,  and  its  introduction 
among  the  Romans  caused  the  use  of  the  latter 
to  be  abandoned.  The  name  cochineal,  which 
Beckmann  su^^sts  is  the  diminutive  of  the 
Spaniards  for  cocawa,  is  limited  to  that  species 
which  came  to  the  notice  of  Europeans  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards 
found  it  in  high  estimation  among  the  natives, 
who  "  took  infinite  pains  to  rear  the  insect  on 
plantations  of  the  cactus ;  and  it  formed  one  of 
the  staple  tributes  to  the  crown  from  cert^n 


districts."  The  ITesicau  coccus  was  soon  in- 
troduced into  Europe,  where  its  superior  qual- 
ity was  immediacdy  appreciated.  Even  the 
live  insects  were  imported,  and  plantations  of 
cactus  were  cultivated  for  their  nourishment. 
The  French  and  Spanish  kermes,  which  at  that 
time  was  in  high  repute,  disappeared  and  was 
soon  entirely  foi^tten.  In  tjie  family  coccidm 
the  inseetfl  have  the  form  of  oval  or  rounded 
scales,  which  cover  the  stems,  branches,  and 
sometimes  the  leaves  of  plante.  The  males, 
winged,  pass  through  the  usual  changes,  but 
the  females  increase  only  in  dze,  always  re- 
taining the  scale-like  form. — The  coccus  cacti  is 
a  sm^  insect  with  the  body  wrinkled  trans- 
versely ;  its  abdomen  of  a  deep  mulberry  color, 
and  bristly  in  the  posterior  part ;  the  legs  are 
short  and  black,  the  antennw  subulate  and 
about  one  third  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
male  has  two  erect  wings,  the  female  none.  In 
Mexico  they  ai'e  reared  chiefly  in  the  state  of 
Oj^aca,  those  of  the  district  of  Mestique  being 
considered  the  best  insects.  There  are  planta- 
tions of  the  nopal  (opuntia  coehinell\fera}  upon 
n  hieh  they  feed,  the  insects  being  tended  with 
tare  equal  to  that  ordinarily  bestowed  upon 
hdkworma.  Before  the  rainy  season  sets  in, 
branches  of  the  nopal  covered  with  insects  are 
(Ut  off  and  brought  under  shelter  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather.  At  the  close  of  the 
H  et  season,  about  the  middle  of  October,  tlie 
rlantations  are  stocked  ftom  these  supplies  by 
U1I  endmg  little  nests  made  of  some  soft  woody 
bbre  each  containing  eight  or  ten  females,  upon 
the  ipmes  of  the  nopal.  The  insects,  warmed 
b}  the  sun,  soon  emerge  and  lay  tlieir  eggs, 
each  female  producing  more  tlian  1,000  young. 
These  spreaa  rapidly  over  the  plants,  and  as  the 
young  females  become  impregnated  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  leaves  and  swell  to  great  size, 
presenting  the  appearance  more  of  vegetable 
excrescences  than  of  animated  creatures.  In 
this  condition  they  are  gathered  for  the  cochi- 
neal. The  males,  which  are  few  in  number, 
not  more  than  one  to  100  or  300  females,  are 
of  no  value  for  this  purpose.  The  females  are 
picked  off  with  a  blunt  knife,  the  first  crop 
alwut  the  middieof  December,  and snl>sequent- 
ly  several  more  of  as  many  successive  genera- 
tions, the  last  being  in  May.  A  laborer  can 
pick  off  only  about  enough  t«  make  two  ounces 
of  cochineal  in  a  day.  Those  taken  off  ftall  of 
young  lose  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight  in 
the  process  of  drying,  to  which  they  ai'e  sub- 
jected as  soon  as  they  are  killed,  which  is  done 
either  by  dipping  them  in  a  basket  into  boiling 
water,  or  placing  them  in  a  hot  oven  or  on 
plates  of  hot  iron.  By  the  first  method,  usu- 
ally considered  the  best,  the  insects  turn  to  a 
brownish  red  color,  losing  a  portion  of  tlie 
white  powder  with  which  they  were  previous- 
ly loaded  between  the  wrinkles  of  the  body. 
In  the  oven  they  retain  this,  and  their  color  is 
then  gray.  Those  killed  on  hot  iron  turn  black. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  different  varieties 
known  in  our  market  as  "rflver  giains"  and 
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"black  gr^ns,"  and  the  "foxy"  of  tlie  London 
market,  the  last  being  those  killed  b;  boiling 
water,  thougii  others  ascribe  it  to  the  former 
being  the  female  before  laying  her  oggs,  and 
the  latter  after  she  has  parted  from  them. 
The  qaality  of  the  cochineal  is  the  same  in 
both  cases.  When  dried,  the  cocliineal  pre- 
sents the  form  of  grains,  convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other,  abont  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  the  transverse  wrinkles 
Btill  visible.  It  is  stated  that  it  takes  about  TO,- 
000  insects  to  weigh  apound.  Inl86S  England 
imported  33,757  cwt,,  valned  at  £694,818,  and 
esported  21,338  cwt.,  the  annual  consumption 
being  about  12,000  cwt. ;  the  price  in  1870  was 
about  3s.  per  pound,  a  little  more  than  half  its 
former  rate.  10  1871  theimportainto  the  United 
States  were  1,849,843  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,184,- 
2S5;  of  which  800,895  lbs.  were  from  England, 
738,573  lbs.  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
184,615  lbs.  from  Mexico,  100,675  lbs.  from  the 
Westlndies,  and  20,989  lbs.  from  other  conn- 
tries.  An  inferior  quality  of  cochineal,  called 
Sylvester,  is  collected  from  a  wild  species  of  cac- 
tus, though  the  insect  is  sometimes  cultivated 
with  the  others.  GocMneal  insects  are  attacked 
and  fed  upon  by  birds,  mice,  and  the  larva  of 
other  insects;  the  last  named  suck  out  their 
bodies,  leaving  only  the  skin. — Attempts  have 
been  made  with  some  snccess  to  introauce  the 
culture  of  cochineal  into  other  countries.  The 
English  government  at  one  IJme  offered  i6,000 
to  any  one  who  wonld  introduce  it  into  India. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  for  a  long  time  took 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
living  inseela  from  the  country.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  Canary  islands  about  1830, 
and  after  the  failure  of  the  grape  in  1850  be- 
came the  principal  article  of  export.  In  185G 
the  exports  were  about  1,500,000  lbs.;  in 
1870,  6,000,000  lbs.,  valued  on  the  spot  at 
$3,300,000,  most  of  which  was  sent  directly  to 
England.  The  French  had  succeeded  in  1844 
in  establishing  cochineal  plantations  in  Algeria, 
and  specimens  have  been  produced  from  that 
country  said  to  be  superior  to  the  best  Mexi- 
can. The  Dutch  have  also  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing lai^  quantities  of  genuine  cochineal  in 
Java.  A  variety  found  in  California  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  cochineal  of  Brazil  and 
the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  the  only  apparent 
difference  being  tliat  the  article  found  in  Cali- 
fornia is  a  Ught  pink,  while  that  of  other  re- 
gions is  a  deep  scarlet. — The  coloring  principle 
which  causes  cochineal  to  give  a  crimson  color 
to  its  watery  infusion  has  been  separated  by 
Dr.  John,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  cochinHine. 
It  is  a  brilliant  purple  red  color,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcoliol,  but  insoluble  in  ether, 
obttuned  by  macerating  cochineal  in  ether,  and 
treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  evapo- 
rating. It  is  next  to  be  purified  from  fatty 
hitters  which  accompany  it  by  dissolving 
again  in  alcohol,  and  addmg  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  which  causes  it  to  be  precipitated  in 
few  days.     The  coloring  matter  is  throwi 
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down  by  different  metallic  salts,  as  those  of 
zinc,  bismuth,  iron,  nickel,  tin,  &c.,  and  thus 
produces  precipitates  of  various  brilliant  colors. 
By  means  of  the  chloride  and  nitrate  of  tin  the 
bases  of  the  splendid  crimson  and  scarlet  dyes 
are  obtained,  to  which  the  great  value  of  cochi- 
neal is  chiefly  orfing.  (See  Oaeminu.)  The 
best  of  the  pigments  called  lakes  are  made  by 
introducing  freshly  prepared  gelatinous  alu- 
mina into  the  decoction  of  cochineal. — The 
high  price  of  cochineal  has  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  articles  in  dyeing,  and  lao  and 
madder  have  superseded  its  employment  to 
a  great  extent.  VariouB  articles  are  used  in 
the  adulteration  of  this  substance.  Powdered 
talc  or  carbonate  of  lead  shaken  in  a  bag  with 
the  insects  adheres  to  their  bodies,  and  in- 
creases their  weight  Grains  of  a  substance 
manufactured  from  colored  dough  have  been 
prepared  in  France  to  imitate  the  dried  insect. 
COCHITDATE  LAKE,  a  small  sheet  of  water 
in  the  towns  of  Wayland,  Framingham,  and 
Natick,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  17  m.  W.  by  8. 
of  Boston,  which  is  supplied  from  it  with  water. 
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COCBRIIVE,  Lord.  See  DimnONAM),  earl  of. 

COCHRANE,  John  Dnndas,  a  British  traveller, 
nephew  of  Archibald,  ninth  earl  of  Dundonald, 
bom  about  1780,  died  in  South  America,  Aug. 
13,  1825.  He  entered  the  British  navy  at  the 
age  of  10,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In 
1815  he  commenced  a  series  of  jonmeys  on 
foot  through  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In 
1830  he  submitted  to  the  British  admiralty  a 
plan  for  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa  and 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  which  was  declined. 
Cochrane  then  resolved  on  making  a  tour  of  the 
globe,  as  much  as  possible  on  foot,  his  means 
not  allowing  him  to  travel  otherwise,  intending 
to  cross  from  Asia  into  America  at  Bebrhig'e 
strait.  He  started  from  London  in  February, 
1830,  reached  St.  Petersbu:^  April  80,  and 
left  that  place  May  23,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment atiording  him  various,  facilities.  Before 
reaching  Novgorod  he  was  attacked  by  rob- 
l>ers  and  plundered  of  everything,  even  his 
clothing.  The  governor  of  Novgorod  reim- 
bursed him  for  these  losses.  He  visited  Mos- 
cow and  Kazan,  crossed  the  Ural  mountains, 
halted  for  a  time  at  Tobolsk,  and  ascended  the 
Irtish  as  far  as  Seraipalatinsk.  Thence  he 
turned  his  steps  to  Tomsk,  and  afterward  to 
Irkutsk;  there  embarking  on  the  Lena,  lie 
reached  Yakutsk  Oct.  6,  1820.  From  this 
place  he  struck  out  north,  continuing  his  jour- 
ney on  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs;  the  thermom- 
eter often  descended  as  low  as  —39°  F.,  and 
on  Dec.  81,  the  day  that  he  arrived  at  Nizhni 
Kolymsk,  it  went  down  to  — 63'5''.  Tlie 
Tchuktohis  wonld  not  allow  him  to  traverse 
their  country  on  his  way  to  Behring's  strait, 
and  he  took  a  S.  E.  direction,  reaching  Ok- 
hotsk June  23,  1831,  after  suffering  intensely 
from  cold  and  hunger.  For  400  m.  he  had 
not  met  a  sii^e  human  being.  On  Aug.  24 
he  set  out  for  Kamtchatka,  and  on  arriving  at 
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PetropavIoTsk  was  well  received  by  the  Eub- 
Bian.  functionaries.  There  he  beuame  enam- 
ored of  the  daughter  of  the  sexton  of  the  Ufwa, 
married  her,  and  abandoned  the  intention  of 
walking  across  the  North  Ameiican  continent. 
He  retnmed  to  London  by  the  same  rout* 
which  he  had  previously  travelled,  and  reached 
Britain  after  an  absence  of  three  yeara  and 
two  months,  and  published  "Narrative  of  a 
Pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia  and  Sibe- 
rian Tartary,  from  the  Frontiers  of  China  to 
the  Frozen  Sea  and  Esmtohatka"  (2  vols., 
London,  1824).  His  propensity  to  wander  did 
not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet  long,  and  he 
next  proceeded  to  South  America,  where  he 
died  engi^ed  in  some  raining  enterprises. 

COCHDT,  Aatri,  a  French  publicist,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1812.  He  early  acquired  distinetion 
as  a  political  economist  and  as  an  authority  on 
Algerian  colonisation,  by  his  disquisitions  in 
the  Jteoue  dm  Deme  M&ndes,  and  in  1848  by 
his  Sapport  giniral  mir  VAlgerie,  drawn  up 
and  prmted  by  order  of  the  government, 
thongh  the  publication  was  prevented  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution.  In  1851  he  pub- 
lished &  volume  contfuning  a  number  of  his 
contributions  to  the  press,  especially  to  the 
National,  under  the  title  of  Les  oisoeiaPuim 
ouvrUrea,  &c  His  principal  subsequent  es- 
says are  a  historical  sketch  of  the  system  of 
Law  (in  the  BiblMtASque  dm  chemint  de  fer, 
1853),  and  Operatitma  et  tendances  JinantUres 
dv,  »econd  empire  (in  the  Mevue  de»  Deux 
Mondea,  1868), 

COCK  (Lat  galhis),  a  gallinaceous  or  rasorial 
bird  of  the  order  gallinm  and  family  phaai- 
anidJX,  originally  a  native  of  Asia.  The  birds 
of  this  geufls,  which  includes  the  nmnerous 
varieties  of  domestic  poultry,  are  distinguished 
from  the  pheasants  by  the  crown  of  the  head 
being  naked,  and  the  skin  raised  into  a  fleshy 
comb;  by  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  having 
fleshy  lobes  or  wattles;  and  by  the  tail,  com- 
posed of  two  planes  of  feathers  folded  at  a 
sharp  angle,  being  generally  carried  erect.  In 
the  males  the  centrid  tail  feathers  are  elongated, 
and  fell  gracefully  over  the  rest ;  the  feathers 
of  the  neck,  lower  hack,  and  tdl  coverts  are 
very  full,  and  assume  various  shapes.  They 
inhabit  the  jungles  of  India  and  the  Asiatic 
islands;  they  are  polygamous,  and  the  males 
are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  manifesting  their 
j(^  when  victorious  by  loud  and  piercing 
notes;  the  males  have  a  brilliant  plumage,  but 
the  females,  or  hens,  are  of  a  duller  color  and 
smaller  size.  Of  tlie  many  native  species  now 
known,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  from  which,  if 
from  any,  the  domesticated  races  have  sprung. 
It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  many  species 
have  mixed  to  produce  the  common  barnyard 
fowls.  Temminck,  who  has  paid  the  most  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  pves  the  preference  to 
the  species  6.  gigantevs  and  G.  BanhivOy  from 
the  &ct  that  the  females  of  these  resemble  in 
form  and  structure  of  the  feathers  our  do- 
mestic hens,  and    that   the   males  resemble 
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the  dunghill  cock  in  the  great  development 
of  comb  and  wattles.  The  Jago  and  the 
Javan  cock  are  probably  the  principal  wild 
originals  of  the  domestic  breeds ;  and  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  Asia  was  the  primitive 
seat  of  the  genus,  and  there  also  now  esist  the 
above  mentioned  wild  species.  The  Jago  cock 
((f.  ffiganUvs,  Temm.),  of  large  size,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sumatra  and  Java ;  the  comb  is  thick, 
slightly  raised,  and  truncated  or  rounded  at 
the  top;  the  throat  is  bare,  and  the  watties 
of  moderate  size;  tiie  head,  neck,  and  upper 
hack  are  covered  with  pale  golden-reddjsh 
hackles;  the  middle  of  the  back  and  lesser 
wing  coverts  are  deep  chestnut,  the  feathers 
with  disunited  webs,  the  hackles  covering  the 
rump  and  base  of  the  tail  reddish  yellow ;  tail 
large,  and,  with  the  greater  wing  coverts, 
glossy  green;  secondaiies  and  quills  with  the 
outer  webs  pale  reddish  yellow ;  under  parts 
glossy  blackish  green,  with  the  base  of  the 
feathers  deep  chestnut,  occasionally  mottiing 
the  under  plumage.  The  height  of  the  cocks 
is  from  3  to  2  J  ft.  To  this  species  must  prob- 
ably be  referred  the  large  varieties  so  well 
known  under  the  names  of  Ohittagongs,  Shang- 
hais, Cochin  Chinas,  and  Brahmapootras, 
The  Javan  cook  (ft  BanTcim,  Temm.),  the 
type  of  many  of  the  smaller  varieties,  and  espe- 
cially resembling  many  bantams,  occurs  wild 
itt  Java  and  Sumatra,  The  skin  is  bare  around 
the  eyes  and  throat,  the  comb  is  large  and 
deeply  serrated,  and  the  watties  well  devel- 
oped ;  the  head,  back,  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
rump  are  covered  with  long  golden  hackles; 
the  upper  back  is  bluish  black,  the  centre  of 
the  lesser  wing  coverts  of  a  deep  chestnut, 
with  the  webs  of  the  feathers  disunited; 
the  greater  coverts  steel-blue,  the  secondaries 
the  same,  mar^ned  with  chestnut;  the  quills 
brownish  black,  edged  with  reddish  yellow; 
the  tail  bla«k,  with  metallic  reflections;  the 
under  parts  black.  Other  wild  species,  less 
resembling  the  domestic  fowls,  but  readily 
crossing  with  them,  are  the  following:  The 
bronzed  cock  ((?.  eenevg,  Cuv.),  also  from  Su- 
matra, larger  than  the  Javan;  the  comb  is 
very  large,  and  not  serrated ;  the  wattles  are 
small  and  thick,  and  with  the  bare  cheeks  and 
throat  are  bright  red;  the  feathers  are  not 
hackled,  of  a  metallic  green,  witii  brilliant  re- 
flections ;  the  plumes  are  rich  pnrple,  with  a 
broad  pale  lake  border ;  the  tail  is  purple, 
with  green  reflections ;  under  parts  deep  black, 
shaded  with  pnrple  and  green.  The  fork- 
tailed  cock  {0.fareatu»,  Temm.),  a  native  of 
Java,  a  lai^e  ^ecies,  is  remarkable  for  its 
horizontal  and  forked  tail,  its  smooth  comb, 
and  a  lat^  single  wattle  springing  from  the 
centre  of  the  throat  and  divided  into  several 
lobes ;  the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  and  up- 
per back  are  short  and  rounded,  close,  velvety, 
and  scale-like;  the  color  of  the  centre  is  a 
deep  metallic  blue  shadii^  into  golden  green, 
with  a  narrow  border  of  deep  black;  on  the 
lower  back  and  fail  coverts  tiie  feathers  are 
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lengthened,  hlaek  in  the  centre,  with  a  narrow 
edge  of  yellow ;  tho  win;;  coverts  are  hordered 
with  orange-red ;  the  under  parts  are  deep 
hlacfc;  the  han^ng  tail  feathers  are  metallic 
green,  tinged  with  steol-bluc;  the  hill,  legs, 
and  feet  are  jellow ;  the  female  has  much 
brown  in.  the  plumage,  ami  the  under  parts 
gray.  This  species  inhnhita  thick  woods,  and 
is  very  wild ;  though  rarely  domeaticated,  the 
males  cross  readily  witb  domestic  hens,  and  in 
this  way  add  a  puzzling  element  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  the  common  races.  Son- 
Herat's  wild  coot  (ff.  Sonneratii,  Temm.)  in- 
habits the  high  wooded  districts  oi  Hindostan, 
where  it  is  called  hy  the  English  sportmen  jun- 
gle fowl.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  domestic 
fowl,  though  of  more  slender  proportions;  the 
comb  is  large  and  serrated,  and  the  wattJes 
double ;  the  shafts  of  the  hackled  feathers,  of  a 
golden  orange  color,  in  the  centre  and  at  the  lap 
are  developed  into  flat  homy  plates,  similar  to 
those  of  the  wings  and  twl  of  tho  Bohemian 
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was-wing ;  the  centre  of  the  hack,  the  throat, 
breast^  belly,  and  thighs  are  deep  gray ;  the 
tail  a  rich  green ;  below  the  hackles  the  feath- 
ers are  deep  purple  with  a  pale  yellow  edge, 
and  below  these  golden  green,  edged  with 
gray  with  brilliant  metallic  reflections.  The 
hen  has  neither  comb  nor  wattles,  and  the 
neck  is  covered  with  feathers;  the  plumage 
is  of  a  general  brown  tint  above,  and  gray- 
ish white  below.  Though  smaller  than  game 
cocks  generally,  it  is  very  bold  and  active,  and 
is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  Mohammedan 
natives  of  India  for  cockfighting ;  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  this  species  lias  not  mixed 
with  tho  domestic  races,  except  in  the  breeds 
kept  as  game  cocka.  The  negro  cock  {Q. 
morio,  Linn.),  ori^nally  from  India,  is  re- 
markable for  its  blackish  violet  crest  and 
wattles,  black  skin  and  periosteum;  the  plu- 
mage is  of  a  dark  color,  with  bronzed  reflec- 
Ijons;  this  easily  becomes  domesticated,  and 
crosses  readily  with  other  races.    The  crisped 
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or  Friesland  cock  {6.  erkpuSf  Linn.),  consid- 
ered a  distinct  species  by  Temminck  and  Gray, 
has  the  ends  of  the  feathers  turned  up  or  friz- 
zled ;  it  is  of  small  size,  wild,  not  very  easily 
domesticated,  and  is  seldom  reared  except  for 
curiosity ;  the  pure  breed  is  white,  with  smooth 
feet.  ITiey  are  quite  common  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  the  Indian  archipelago,  where  the  natives 
rear  them.  Some  authors  consider  this  and  the 
next  species  mere  varieties  produced  by  acci- 
dent, and  perpetuated  by  accident  or  design. 
The  alk  cock  ((?.  lanatm,  Lian.)  has  the  webs 
of  the  feathers  so  disunited  that  they  appear 
like  silk  or  glossy  hairs;  the  general  color  is 
white,  and  the  legs  are  feathered  externally  to 
the  toes.  It  is  common  in  Ohina  and  Japan, 
where  specimens  are  sold  to  Europeans  as  cu- 
riosities. The  epidermis  is  black,  and  this  pe- 
culiarity is  communicated  to  the  hybrids  pro- 
duced by  them  and  the  common  fowl,  with 
which  they  readily  cross;  the  flesh,  however, 
as  in  the  negro  fowl,  is  white  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  The  gallinaceous  birds  are  remarkable 
for  the  facility  with  which  different  species  will 
nntte  and  produce  fertile  offspring,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  renders  them  donbly  valuable  to 
man.  The  wild  hens  do  not  vary  in  their  plu- 
mage like  the  domestic,  but  resemble  each 
other  individaally,  being  generally  of  colors 
intermediate  between  black  and  white,  these 
two  colors  bang  the  result  of  special  care  on 
thepartofmanto  keep  breeds  unraiied.  There 
are  species,  however,  which  must  originally 
have  been  white,  as  the  G.  cri^ug  and  6.  lana- 
tus,  and  such  breeds  will  rem»n  white  if  not 
crossed  with  others. — It  would  be  useless  to 
ent«r  into  any  description  of  the  estemal  ap- 
pearance of  the  common  cock  and  hen;  but 
there  are  some  points  of  internal  structure 
which  may  be  mentioned.  Toward  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  the  fflsophagns  is  dilated 
into  a  first  digestive  cavity  with  membra- 
nous walls,  the  crop,  in  which  the  food  re- 
maiua  a  certain  time  and  undergoes  a  partial 
softening;  below  this  is  a  second  digestive 
cavity,  small  in  the  gallinm,  but  large  ill  birds 
having  no  crop,  and  secreting  a  gastric  juice ; 
this  opens  into  the  third  stomach,  or  gizzard, 
where  chymification  is  completed;  the  gizzard 
is  remarkably  muscular,  and  able  to  commi- 
nute the  hardest  food,  and  even  foreign  bodies 
exposed  to  its  continned  action;  to  assist  in 
breakii^  up  the  hard  grain  and  seeds  on  which 
tiey  feed,  Uie  ffallinm  are  in  the  habit  of  swal- 
lowhig  small  pebbles.  The  intestinal  canal  is 
long,  as  in  vegetable  feeders  generally,  mea- 
suring five  times  the  length  of  the  bird;  the 
caeca  are  six  inches  lon^;  the  testes  are  prob- 
ably lai^r  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body  than  in  any  other  bird ;  the  trachea  and 
larynx  are  capable  of  being  elongated,  com- 
pressed, or  dilated,  according  to  the  sounds  to 
he  prodnced.  The  cock  is  a  proud  bii-d,  walk- 
ing as  if  conscious  of  his  superior  strength ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  kind,  always  inviting 
his  family  to  eat  first  of  any  food  he  may  have 
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diapoveTed,  and  protecting  them  from  the  at- 
tacks of  ^1  enemies.  Now  and  then  a.  hen 
easaya  to  erow,  bnt  she  is  generally  a  barren 
and  useless  fowl,  despised  b^  her  associates 
and  the  psst  of  the  farm  yard.  The  cock  is 
very  pugnacious,  and  will  always  measure  his 
strength  with  one  of  his  own  sex ;  this  pro- 
pensity is  noticed  in  ■very  yoQng  specimens. 
The  male  be^s  to  propagate  at  about  liie  age 
of  three  months,  and  his  vigor  lasts  about  three 
years,  though  he  may  live  to  thft  age  of  ten; 
one  is  sufficient  for  15  or  20  females.  The  eock 
is  a  very  clean  bird,  and  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  arran^ng  his  feathers ;  his  voice  il  not 
soft  and  melodious,  is  clear,  sonorous,  and  ex 
hilarating.  The  cock  was  a  favorite  bird  n  ith 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ^d  is  frequently  rep- 
resented on  their  coins;  the  ancient  pbilo<io 
pherB  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  Mars, 
and  jEscnlai>ias,  and  tlionght  it  the  most  ac 
oeptable  saoriflce  they  could  offer  to  their  dei- 
ties; in  later  times,  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
was  supposed  to  be  the  signal  at  which  all 
spirits,  whether  good  or  evil,  must  retire  from 
mortal  sight.  like  other  domesticated  races, 
cocks  and  hens  are  very  liable  to  monstros- 
ity; double-beaded  and  four-footed  chickens 
are  common  in  collections.  Hens,  if  properly 
housed,  will  lay  even  in  the  coldest  weather 
in  temperate  regions;  having  Iwd  IS  or  SO 
eggs,  they  show  a  disposition  to  sit  upon  them, 
but  if  the  e^s  are  taken  away  they  continue 
laying.  As  the  galUiUE  can  eat  withoat  assist- 
ance as  soon  as  they  leave  the  egg,  instinct 
teaches  the  hen  to  lay  as  many  ^;s  as  she  can 
cover  and  keep  warm  with  her  body.  Like  all 
birds,  the  hen.  If  left  iree  to  act,  will  lay  her 
eggs  and  hatch  her  brood  in  some  hidden 
pKce,  and  return  to  the  poultry  yard  with  her 
chickens  in  excellent  condition.  The  young 
leave  the  egg  on  the  20th  day.  The  affection 
of  the  hen  for  lier  young  is  remarkable ;  as  the 
cock  is  s  model  husband  and  father,  tfae  hen  is 
the  pattern  of  a  tender  and  futliM  mother. — 
For  epicurean  purposes,  man  has  from  ancient 
times  been  in  the  habit  of  removing  the  testes 
of  the  cock ;  this  mntilation  renders  the  birds, 
called  capons,  indilfei-ent  to  sexual  and  fighting 
propensities,  and  causes  them  to  grow  fat,  with 
all  the  whiteness,  tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  a 
chicken ;  the  voice  loses  its  shrillness,  and  their 
whole  demeanor  renders  them  liable  to  the  in- 
sult of  both  cocks  and  hens,  and  they  require 
spedal  protection  that  they  may  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  and  grow  fat.  Capons  may  be  taught  to 
perform  some  of  the  offices  of  the  female ;  they 
have  been  taught  to  hatch  out  eggs  by  covering 
them  with  their  bodies,  and  to  take  the  care 
of  the  young  brood.  Hens  are  sometimes  de- 
prived of  their  ovaries,  and  the  flavor  of  their 
flesh  is  said  to  be  thereby  much  improved. — 
Various  artificial  processes  of  incubation  have 
been  tried ;  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  pecu- 
liarly successful  in  their  processes,  and  their 
hatching  ovens  furnished  in  old  times  100 
millions  of  chickens  annually ;  other  nations, 


the  French  particularly,  have  invented  varipus 
kinds  of  hatching  apparatus.  By  the  Egjp- 
tian  process  more  than  two  thirds  of  tlie 
eggs  produced  chickens,  while  the  hen,  upon 
an  overage,  cannot  hatch  more  than  half  of 
the  eggs. — Domestication  has  produced  many 
changes  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  cock, 
especially  in  the  crest,  wattles,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  feathers  on  the  body  and  legs. 
The  game  cock  stands  at  the  head  of  the  do- 
mestic varieties,  from  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  differ  escept  in  its  snperior  strength  and 
courage  the  beft  breed  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  (?  Bmhiva  without  any  crossing 
Bith  other  varieties;  the  East  Indians  prize 
the  G  qiganUm  and  the  &.  Sonneratii  as 
game  cocks  Cock  fighting  was  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  in- 
troduced mto  England  by  the  latter  nation, 
and  It  as  a  favorite  sport  in  the  East  Indies  and 
m  Spanish  Aroenca.  In  this  sport  the  plumage 
is  trimmed,"to  make  the  bird  lighter  and  more 
active  and  give  ita  antagonist  less  hold  upon 


armed  nith  an  irtificial  iteel 
spur,  calleS  a  gaff  or  gaffie  capable  of  mflicting 
a  speedily  fatal  wound  When  cock  fighting 
was  the  favonte  sport  of  kmga  and  nobles  as 
much  attention  nas  p'nd  to  keepmg  the  breed 
pure  as  was  bestowed  n[ion  the  race  horse 
The  game  cock  is  valuable  independently  of 
his  courage  the  hens  are  ^mall  eaters,  good 
layers,  determined  sitters,  strong  r  irely  »nck 
and  very  sohd  and  heavy  — Preeminent  among 
the  modem  favorites  are  the  large  Malay  and 
Chinese  varieties,  embracing  the  Ohittagonga, 
Shanghais,  Cochin  Chinas,  and  Brahmapootras, 
which  are  probably  all  varieties  of  the  G.  gi- 
gantem,  variously  crossed.  The  Chittagongs 
were  originally  brought  from  Malacca;  they 
stand  high  on  their  legs,  are  long-necked,  and 
are  nsu^y  dark  brown,  streaked  with  yellow 
or  white ;  they  present  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, and  form  an  excellent  cross  with  the 
common  fowl,  possessing  the  hardiness  of  the 
latter  with  the  large  wze  of  the  foreign  stock. 
The  Shanghai  variety  weigh  as  much  when 
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five  months  old  as  tlie  full-grown 
kind;  they  may  be  blaok,  yellowish,  or  white, 
bare-legged  or  feathered,  and  all  equally  good. 
The  pure  variety  is  large,  with  a,  round  short 
body,  broad  breast  and  back,  and  closely  feath- 
ered ;  when  a  year  old,  the  male  sliould  weigh 
from  10  to  13  Iba.,  and  the  female  from  8  to  9 
lbs.  They  are  little  disposed  to  roam  or  do 
mischief  in  the  garden ;  they  are  good  layers, 
and  their  flesh  ia  y-ellow,  juicy,  and  of  delicate 
flavor.  The  Cochin  Chinas,  considered  by 
many  the  same  flB  the  Shanghai,  are  very 
large;  the  general  color  is  a  rich  glossy  brown 
or  deep  bay,  ivith  a  blaok  horse-shoe  marking 
on  the  breast ;  the  comb  is  moderate,  serrated, 
and  the  wattles  double.  From  their  ability  to 
double  np  the  posterior  half  of  the  wing  and  to 
bring  it  forward  between  the  body  and  tlie  an- 
terior half,  they  are  sometimes  called  ostrich 
fowL  The  desh  is  white  and  delicate;  the 
^ga  are  lai^,  chocolate-colored,  and  of  esoel- 
ient  flavor ;  and  they  are  good  layers.  The 
Chinese  fowls  were  imported  from  Canton 
about  35  years  ago,  and  somewhat  resemble 
the  Cochin  Chinas  in  size  and  color ;  they  are 
good  layers ;  the  eggs  are  buff  or  nankeen  color, 
and  the  flesh  is  good ;  they  are  hardy,  peace 
able,  and  easily  rased;  their  wings  are  so 
short  that  they  cannot  fly  over  ordinary  fences 
and  it  is  necessary  that  their  perches  should 
not  be  more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground 
nor  above  each  other.  The  Brahmapootras 
are  either  a  gray  variety  of  the  Shanghai  or  a 
cross  between  the  latter  and  the  Ohittagong 
they  are  excellent  layers,  and  their  egp  are 
twice  tlie  size  of  a  common  hen's  egg ;  a  pair 
will  weigh  from  IS  to  3i  lbs  ,  cros-ed  with 
the  DorMng  breed,  it  14  very  handsr)me  The 
Dorking   breed     so   called  from   the   Enirhsh 
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her  of  toes  has  been  found,  a  peculiarity  which 
by  great  care  might  become  the  characteristic 
of  a  breed.  The  color  originally  was  pure 
white,  but  they  are  now  generally  seen  speckled 
or  mottled  with  blaok  or  gray.  The  flesh  is 
white  and  delicate ;  they  are  good  layers,  and 
easily  reared  and  fettened.  This  breed  is  sup- 
posed by  Dickson  t«  have  ori^nated  fi«m  a 
cross  of  tlie  Malay  with  the  game  fowl.  The 
males  weigh  from  7  to  9  lbs.,  the  females  from 
5  to  7  lbs. ;  when  bred  in  and  in  for  a  long 
time,  the  comb  becomes  double.  The  black 
Poland,  instead  of  a  comb,  has  the  head  cov- 
ered witli  feathers,  which  sometimes  form  a 
crest  overhanging  the  eyes;  there  are  also 
white,  silver,  or  golden  Polands,  according  to 
the  general  color;  the  first  named  is  blaok, 
with  a  white  topknot ;  all  vaiieties  with  top- 
knote  are  called  Polands  bythe  Ei^lish.  They 
are  very  ornamental,  and  excellent  layers,  but 
so  little  incUncd  to  sit  that  their  eggs  are  often 
put  under  other  hens;  they  fatten  quickly,  and 
their  flesh  is  considered  by  many  aa  equal  to 


town  qf  Dorking  in  Surrey,  are  of  large  size 
and  good  shape,  and  if  pure  should  have  two 
toes  behind  instead  of  one ;  the  silk  fowl  also 
is  seen  with  Ave  toes,  and  even  a  greater  num- 


that  ot  the  Dorkin^,'!  Thi*  breed  !«  ■said  to 
have  been  carried  to  Enrope  by  the  Spaniards 
Irom  baatiago  The  black  Spamsh  fowl  is  a 
large  breed  with  high  colored  comb  and  wat- 
tles donbUess  the  result  ol  high  culture  the 
general  color  is  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
legs,  thighs,  and  belly  are  velvety  j  the  feet 
and  legs  are  tead-colored ;  the  <flstinguishing 
character  ia  the  silvery  white  cheek  pieces; 
they  are  excellent  for  the  table,  and  layers  of 
the  first  order,  and  cross  advantageously  with 
the  common  fowl;  froratheirwildness  they  are 
good  for  ranging  over  large  farms;  the  male 
weighs  from  4  to  6  lbs.,  the  female  from  3  to  4 
lbs.  The  Payal  fowls  are  the  same.  The  Bol- 
ton grays  have  the  plumage  silvery  white, 
with  minute  and  uniform  penciUings  of  black ; 
their  forms  are  small,  neat,  and  rounded,  the 
comb  double-rowed  and  sharp-pointed,  the 
wattles  lai^  and  round,  and  the  ear  lobes 
white ;  they  are  good  layers,  easily  kept, 
hardy,  and  moderate  eaters;  they  are  also 
called  Hamburgs,  of  which  there  a  the  a 
rieties,  Creole,  silver  and  gold  spangl  d  anl 
pencilled  Hambui^.  The  smalt  a  e  t  ban 
tarns,  so  named  from  a  town  in  Ja  a  a  d 
tinguished  by  their  plumed  legs,  t 
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caused  hj  cultivation  and  Ligli  feeding ;  some 
have  topkaota,  others  have  the  legs  naked ; 
tiiere  is  a  dwarf  variety,  not  larger  than  a 
pigeon ;  the  Turkish  cock  seems  to  differ  from 
the  hautam  only  in  the  naked  legs.  Many  ex- 
tena.ye  breeders  are  of  opinion  that  the  native 
yellow-legged  fowl  is  as  profitable  as  any  for- 
eign breed ;  of  course  they  vary  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  mixture  of  varieties ;  they  ought  to 
lay  from  150  to  250  eggs  in  a  year,  but  prob- 
ably, as  generally  kept,  they  do  not  average 
more  than  30,  and  their  average  weight  would 
not  exceed  2i  lbs. 

COCKITOO,  a  name  given  to  the  parrots 
of  the  subfamily  eacatuiniE,  family  pdttacida, 
from  their  peculiar  call  note  or  cry.  The  cock- 
atoos have  the  bill  large,  of  various  lei^ths, 
broad  at  the  base,  with  the  culmen  nanally 
much  arched  to  the  tip,  which  is  very  acute; 
the  wings  generally  rather  lung  and  pointed, 
the  tall  broad  and  mostly  even,  the  tarsi  short 
and  robust  and  covered  with  small  scales,  and 
the  toes  nneq^ual.  They  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  other  parrots  by  their  light 
color,  and  their  graduated  crest  and  even  tail ; 
some  of  the  genera,  however,  have  sombre  col- 
ors, but  none  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  lories, 
macaws,  and  parrakeets.  Their  robust  legs 
and  stfong  claws  Indicate  the  rasorial  or 
scratching  propensities  of  the  group;  and  their 
powerful  bills  are  able  to  break  the  atones  of 
the  hardest  fraita.  They  are  rather  wild,  and 
possess  but  little  imitative  power,  aeldom  artic- 
ulating anything  more  than  "cockatoo." — The 
genua  cacatva  (Briss.),  from  which  the  sub- 
family is  named,  has  the  bill  short  and  strong, 
hooked  and  acute ;  the  wings  long,  and  the  tdl 
short  and  even.  About  a  dozen  species  arc 
found  In  the  forests  of  the  Moluccas  and  Aus- 
tralia, some  preferring  high  trees  near  rivers 
and  swamps,  others  the  open  plains;  they  are 
shy  and  hard  to  approach,  though  Ijieir  pres- 
ence is  easily  known  from  a  distance  by  the 
loud  screams  from  their  vast  flocks ;  thoy  feed 
on  vegetable  substances,  seeds,  nuts,  tubers, 
and  bulbous  roots,  which  they  dig  up  with 
their  strong  claws;  they  do  much  injury  to 
trees  by  stripping  off  the  hart  of  the  smaller 
branches,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  but  not 
using  it  for  food ;  the  eggs,  usually  two  in  num- 
ber, are  laid  in  the  rotten  portions  of  holes  in 
trees,  or  in  fissures  of  the  rocks.  Tliis  genus 
embraces  some  of  the  most  beautiftil  species, 
of  large  size,  of  a  white  plumage  tinged  with 
rose  color  or  Bulphnr  yellow,  and  with  large 
crests.  Among  the  finestis  the  tricolor-crested 
cockatoo  (  C.  Leadbeateri,  Vigors),  with  a  crest 
of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  white,  of  long  acumi- 
nate feathers,  with  the  tips  directed  forward, 
which  the  bird  can  open  and  shut  like  a  fan; 
it  is  a  native  of  Australia;  the  whole  of  the 
body  is  white,  tinged  with  crimson  on  the  neck, 
breast,  sides,  and  under  the  tail  and  wings. 
The  sulphur-created  cockatoo  ((7.  sulphwea, 
Grmel.)  resembles  the  last  named,  esoept  that 
pale  sulphur  yellow  takes  the  place  of  the  red- 


dish tints;  it  Is  a  native  of  tlie  Moluccas  and 
other  Indian  islands ;  from  its  beauty,  docility, 
and  amuslnj;  habits,  it  is  a  favorite  with  bird 
fanciers.        1  M  '        i 
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Cockntoo  (CacBtiut  LeadbBiteri) 

1  eajnlla  (Tieill.),  G.  Moluceen- 
a!»  (Gmel),  and  C  er^stafa  (lAoa.) ;  the  red- 
created  cockatoo,  C  PhiUjtpinoTum  (Gmel.), 
a  native  ot  the  Flnhppme  islands,  is  also  a 
handsome  species. — The  genus  licmetis  (Waa- 
ler) differs  from  eacatua  in  having  a  bill  much 
longer;  it  is  peculiar  to  Auattallft,  living  in 
flocks  on  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  water; 
the  food  consists  of  bulbous  roots,  which  they 
dig  up  from  considerable  depths  in  the  earth ; 
the  notes  are  rather  plaintive.  Another  genus 
peculiar  to  Australia  Is  calyptorkyTt^lma  (Vig. 
and  Horsf.),  characterized  by  a  very  targe  and 
strong  bill,  broad  at  the  base,  and  much  higher 
thanking;  the  lower  mandible  small,  dilated, 
and  strongly  emarginated  at  the  tip ;  the  wings 
moderate,  and  the  tail  lengthened  and  rounded. 
They  live  in  small  flocks  in  woods  near  rivers, 
feeding  on  the  fruit  and  bark  of  the  eucalyp- 
tus, destroying  ™ —  +"■""  *"■"■'  ■"''■  ^"  "■'**•"" 


B  than  they  eat  by  cutting 


Banbglau  Coc^too  (CatyptoTtiyiiflluis  eUslUta)- 

off  the  analler  branches  and  unripe  fruit; 
their  flight  is  heavy  and  noisy ;  they  are  very 
shy,  and  more  fierce  and  wild  than  other  par- 
rots; the  eggs,  two  or  three  in  number,  are 
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liiid  in  tile  hollows  of  decayed  trees.  Ttere 
are  about  a  dozen  species,  of  large  size,  and 
of  dark  colors.  One  of  the  finest  species  is  the 
Bankaian  cockatoo  {0.  stellata,  Wagler),  called 
hy  the  natives  germgore  ;  the  plumage  is  gen- 
erally greenish  black,  with  a  purple  tinge  on 
the  back  and  winga ;  the  bill  is  grayish  white, 
the  cheeks  yellow  and  the  lateral  featliers  of 
the  hlaok  tfl  iTenmhon  m  then  oentJ-al  portion 
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OolkOi  OP  Oreat  Black  LiwT  atoa  (Mlcrogbasuia  ateirimnni). 


with  naiTOw  bars  of  black  A  larger  apedes 
is  Solander'a  cockatoo  fC  TemmmcLii  Knhl). 
— One  ot  the  largest  ot  the  parrot  f^milT  is  the 
Goliath,  or  great  black  cockatoo,  belonging  to 
the  genaa  mim-oglmsvm  of  Geoffrey,  which  is 
chfli'aeterized  by  a  very  lai^  bill,  macb  curv- 
ed to  the  long  and  acute  lip,  the  lateral  mar- 
^ns  of  the  upper  mandible  bidentated,  the  low- 
er mandible  smaller,  broad,  and  much  emargi- 
nated  on  each  side ;  the  cheeks  and  front  of  ttie 


y  si 

long  billed  Cockatno  (Kest 

thioat  denuded  of  feathers,  they  live  in  the 
toiests  of  Papua,  Ceram,  and  other  eastern 
islinds  This  species  (M  nUmmiim,  Gmel.) 
IS  ot  dark  color,  with  a  crest  of  grayish,  long 
narrow  feathers,  which  can  be  erected  at 
wiU  The  genus  nestor  of  Wagler  has  the 
bill  niaih  lengthened,  the  wings  long  and 
pointed  and  the  tul  modeiate  and  even,  with 
the  shtfts  of  the  firm  broad  feathers  pro- 


longed beyond  tlie  webs.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, living  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia ; 
they  eat  nuts,  berries,  and  bulbona  roots ;  in 
the  moraing  and  evening  they  are  very  noisy. 
The  BOttthem  brown  cockatoo  (N.  australis, 
8baw}  has  the  forehead  and  crown  grayish 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  green;  tlie  ear  cov- 
erts yellowish ;  the  sides  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  abdomen  dull  red,  the  feathers  margined 
with  green ;  the  back  and  wings  brownish  oil- 
green;  the  rump  and  vent  deep  red;  the  tail 
brownish  green. 

COCKATRICE,  generally  identified  witli  tlie 
basilisk,  a  fabulous,  serpent-like  animal,  which 
was  beliepcd  to  be  produced  from  a  hen'a  egg. 
The  superstition  prevailed  among  the  ancients 
aad  dnring  the  middle  ages,    (See  BisniSK.) 

CQCEBHSV,  Sir  AlexMider  JtuiuH  Edmund,  m 
English  jurist,  born  in  1803.  His  father.  Ales- 
ander  Cookbnm,  was  British  minister  in  Colom- 
bia ;  his  moflier  was  a  daughter  of  Viscount  de 
Vignier  of  Santo  Domingo;  and  he  snooeeded 
to  the  bai-onetcy  on  the  death  of  his  nnde.  Sir 
WUliam  Oookbam,  dean  of  Yorfc  in  1858.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  was  caUed  to  the  bar 
in  1829,  and  went  the  western  oironit.  He 
was  made  a  qneen's  counsel  in  1841,  and  ob- 
tained a  large  share  of  the  parliamentary  prac- 
tice that  grew  out  of  the  railway  mania  of 
1840.  In  1847  he  was  retamed  to  the  house 
of  commons  from  Sonthampton,  and  distin- 
gttished  himself  especially  in  1850,  when  he 
made  his  celebrated  defence  of  Lord  Falraer- 
ston's  foreign  policy.  In  August,  1850,  he  was 
appointed  solicitor  general  and  knighted,  and  in 
March,  1851,  attorney  general,  which  office  he 
held  {with  an  interval  from  February  to  De- 
cember, 1852)  till  November,  1866.  In  1854 
he  was  made  recorder  of  Bristol,  having  pre- 
viously been  recorder  of  Southampton.  He 
was  a  member  of  parliament  for  Southamp- 
ton tin  November,  1856,  when,  on  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  he  was  created  chief 
justice  of  the  oonrt  of  common  pleas,  and  in 
1869  became  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
qneen's  bench,  succeeding  Lord  Campbell,  who 
was  made  lord  chancellor.  His  charge  to  the 
grand  jury,  April  10,  1867,  m  the  ease  of  Gen. 
Nelson  and  Lieut.  Brand,  prosecuted  by  the  Ja- 
maica defence  committee,  contains  an  elabo- 
rate exposition  of  mfti-tial  law,  and  of  its  ap- 
plication in  Yarious  periods  of  English  his- 
tory. In  September,  1871,  he  was  appointed 
the  British  arbitrator  under  the  treaty  of 
Washington  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims.  Difitering  with  his  eolieagnes  at  the 
Geneva  oonferenoe,  he  refused  to  sign  the 
award  that  was  finally  made  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  prepared  an  elaborate  dis- 
senting opirdon.  His  course  at  the  conference 
has  been  tlie  subject  of  much  criticism,  espe- 
laally  on  the  part  of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing 
inhia  "Treaty  of  Washington"  (1873).  This 
work  analyzes  his  character  and  manners  with 
great  severity,  but  does  not  refer  to  his  do- 
mestic relations,  which  have  been  often  com- 
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mented  upon  in  England,  particularly  at  tlio 
time  when,  relying  Tipoii  hia  offleial  diatinction 
and  influence,  he  insisted  upon  introducing  his 
daughter,  one  of  his  nnnierons  illegitiniate  chil- 
dven,  into  society  in  London.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  arbitration  of  Geaeva  it  was  pro- 
posed that  he  shoald  be  raised  to  tlie  rant  of 
baron ;  but  the  qneon  refused  oa  account  of  his 
irregular  domestic  life,  and  he  received  only 
the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  thebath{18'f'3). 
COCKBimr,  Uthartnt,  an  Enghsii  authoress, 
born  in  London,  Ang.  16, 1679,  died  May  11, 
1749.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  David 
Trotter,  was  converted  from  the  Protestant  to 
the  Eoman  Oatholio  faith,  and  then  reconvert- 
ed, and  in  1708  married  Mr.  Cockhurn,  a  non- 
juring  clergyman,  who  afterward  took  the 
oaths,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Long  Ilorse- 
ley,  Cumberland,  She  wrote  "  A  Defence  of 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
and  various  esaays,  tragedies,  <.omediet>,  ind 
poems.  Her  works  were  published  hy  Dr 
Birch  (2  vols.,  1751). 

COCKBIJSJr,  Sir  George,  an  Enghih  adnural, 
born  AprU  32,  1772,  died  Aug  1%  1868  He 
served  on  tite  East  India,  home,  and  Meditti 
rauean  stations,  and  received  the  thanl>«  of  the 
house  of  commons  for  his  operations  a^.aiu'it 
l^rtinique,  by  which  that  island  came  into  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain.  He  took  a  con 
spicuous  part  in  the  hostilities  s^inst  the  Uni 
ted  States,  particularly  in  the  burning  oi  the 
capitolandotherpnhliobnildingHatVaohmgton 
in,  18H,  and  in  laying  waste  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  and  Chesapeake.  Upon  the  clo^e  of 
the  war  he  was  employed  to  convey  Napoleon 
to  St.  Helena.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
served  repeatedly  aa  member  of  the  house  ot 
commons  and  as  lord  of  the  adnuralty 

COCKBDRN,  Bcniy  Thanus,  lord,  a  8t,ottish 
jurist,  born  near  Edinburgh,  Oct  26,  117'*, 
died  April  aU,  185i.  In  1800  he  entered  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  whig  party,  although  his  fanulv  connec 
tions  belonged  to  the  tories.  His  politics  m 
terfered  with  suooeas  in  his  profession,  but  ii 
course  of  time  he  rose  to  eminence  as  an  ad 
vocate.  He  hronght  himself  into  notice  ii 
1818  by  gratuitously  defending  several  persons 
charged  with  treason.  In  1828  he  defended 
Helen  McDoogal,  charged  as  an  accompl 
with  Bnrke  in  the  "Wostport  murders,  and 
obtained  her  acquittal.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Earl  Grey,  Jeffrey  became  attorney 
general  and  Oockbnm  solicitor  general  for 
Scotland.  In  1834  he  was  raised  to  the  bench 
as  one  of  the  lords  of  sessions,  when  he  took 
the  title  of  Lord  Cockbum.  Three  years  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  a  lord  commission 
of  justiciary.  He  was  an  early  contributor 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  an  article  in  which 
fcom  his  pen  went  far  to  produce  a  reform  in 
the  method  of  selecting  juries.  His  literary 
fame  rests  on  his  "Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Lord  Jeffrey"  (3  vols.,  1852),  and  his  post- 
humous "  Memorials  of  his  Tiroes  "  (1806). 


COCKCHAFER 

COCKCHAFER  (rnelolonika  'vulgaris,  Fab.),  a 
European  insect,  bolon^ng  to  ttie  lamellieom 
family  of  the  order  colecptera  or  beetles.  The 
genus  meUlontha  was  established  by  Fabricius, 
who  first  separated  it  from  gearabimia.  The 
body  of  the  melolonthians  is  oblong  oval,  eon- 
vex,  and  usually  of  a  brownish  color;  the  an- 
tennaa  have  nine  or  ten  joints,  five  to  seven  of 
which  are  flattened  into  leaf-like  pieces,  which 
open  like  the  leaves  of  a  book;  the  jaws  are 
horny  and  powerful  for  cntting  and  grinding 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  plants ;  the  ttiorax  is 
nearly  square ;  the  wing  eases  leave  uncovered 
the  hinder  estremity  of  the  body ;  the  legs  are 
loi^,  the  first  pair  being  armed  eitemaliy  with 
two  or  three  teeth,  which  enables  them  read- 
ily to  penetrate  the  ground ;  the  claws  of  all 
are  notched,  which  gives  them  a  firm  hold  of 
the  leaves.  The  habits  and  transformations  of 
this  species  are  well  known,  and  will  serve  as 
a  type  for  all  the  meJoIonthidie,  which  are  ali 
more  or  less  hurtful  to  \egetation,  aa  thev  feed 


on  plants  from  their  birth  to  their  death.  Their 
duration  in  the  perfect  state  is  very  short,  each 
individual  living  about  a  week,  and  the  species 
wholly  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
After  the  pairing  of  the  sexes,  the  males  perish, 
and  the  females  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  six 
inches  deep,  by  means  of  their  fore  feet,  in 
which  the  eggs  are  deposited  to  the  number 
of  100  to  200;  after  this  they  return  to  the 
surface,  and  soon  die.  In  two  weeks  little 
whitish  grubs  are  hatched  from  these  eggs, 
with  sis  legs  near  the  head,  and  strong  jaws, 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  tender  roots, 
and  commit  often  the  most  deplorable  ravages ; 
for  three  or  fonr  summers  the  larvsB  live  near 
the  surfece,  sinking  below  the  reach  of  irost  as 
winter  approaches,  and  remaining  torpid  till 
spring,  when  they  change  their  skin,  and  as- 
cend  to  the  surface  for  food.  When  they  have 
reached  their  full  growth,  they  cease  eating, 
and  bury  themselves  about  two  feet  deep,  each 
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constructing  a  tiud  of  lodge,  sinootlily  lined  bj 
some  glutinous  silky  aubstaace  thrown  from 
the  mouth ;  in  this  it  is  changed  into  a  pupa  or 
n^mph,  casting  off  its  skin,  displaying  throogh 
the  new  envelope  the  parts  of  the  perfect  in- 
sect. In  the  month  of  Fehmary  the  cock- 
chafer pierces  this  envelope,  and  three  months 
afterward  makes  its  appearance  during  the 
night  in  its  final  form.  The  ravages  committed 
hy  these  Jarvas  are  often  as  extensive  as  those 
of  the  locust  tribe.  According  to  Kirby  and 
Spence,  they  destroy  whole  acres  of  grass  by 
devonring  the  roots,  undermine  the  richest 
meadows,  and  eat  the  roots  of  wheat  and  other 
grains,  and  those  of  young  trees ;  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  France  whde  crops  have  been 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  them.  They  are 
equally  destructive  in  their  perfect  state.  Du- 
ring the  month  of  May  they  come  forth  from 
the  ground,  whence  they  have  been  called  May 
bugs  and  May  beetles.  They  are  sometimes 
called  also  dor  bugs.  They  pass  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  a  quiet  state,  attached  to 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees ; 
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approaches,  they  become  aotive,  buzzing  about 
fi'om  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  food,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  i>airing.  Their  flight  is  dull,  heavy, 
and  irr^^ar ;  thej  fall  t^ainst  objects  in  their 
way  with  a  force  which  often  hrings  them  to 
the  ground;  they  continue  their  flight  till  about 
midnight^  and  they  irequently  fly  in  at  the 
window,  being  attracted  and  bewildered  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp.  In  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions  "  for  1697,  it  is  stated  that  a  few 

?ears  before  they  were  so  nnmeroua  in  Galway, 
reland,  that  they  filled  the  hedges  and  trees, 
dii^ng  to  each  other  like  swarms  of  bees,  and 
when  flying  darkening  the  air  like  a  cloud ;  in 
a  short  time  all  the  foliage  for  miles  around 
was  consumed,  and  the  trees  in  midsummer 
were  as  bare  as  in  winter.  Monflfet,  in  his 
"History  of  Insects,"  says  that  in  1D74  so 
many  cockchafers  were  driven  into  the  river 
Severn  that  the  wheels  of  the  mflls  were 
stopped.  To  check  these  ravages  many  meth- 
ods have  been  employed,  but  nature  has  pro- 
vided better  means  in  the  numerous  animals 
and  birds  which  feed  upon  them.— In  America 
there  are  several  melolonthians,  whose  ravages 
are  nearly  as  great  as  those  of  the  European 


cockchafer.  The  most  common  is  the  May 
heetle  {phyllopkaga  qiieroina,  Enoch).  This 
is  of  a  chestnut-brown  color,  smooth,  and 
finely  covered"  with  little  impressed  dots ;  each 
wing  case  has  two  or  three  slightly  elevated 
loi^tudinal  lines ;  the  breast  is  clothed  .with  a 
yellowish  down ;  its  length  is  about  nine  tenths 
of  an  inch.  The  perfect  insect  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  trees,  particnlariy  on  those  of  the 
cherry.  It  flies  at  night  in  May  and  June,  and 
often  enters  houses,  attracted  by  the  light. 
The  grub  is  a  white  worm  with  a  brownish 
head,  and  when  fully  grown  is  nearly  as  thick 
as  the  little  flnger ;  it  devours  the  roots  of 
grass  and  other  plants,  in  some  cases  complete- 
ly undermining  the  turf;  it  is,  in  turn,  greedily 
eaten  hy  crows  and  domestic  fowls,  and  the 
skunk  is  very  fond  of  the  full-grown  insects. 
The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  shake 
the  trees  in  the  morning,  when  they  do  not 
attempt  to  fly,  and  collect  them  on  cloths 
sprrad  below ;  they  should  then  he  thrown 
into  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  when  they 
may  be  given  as  food  to  swine.  This  insect 
is  also  called  dor  bug.  There  are  several 
other  species  of  melolonthians  in  America,  va- 
rying in  size  from  seven  tenths  to  nine  tenths 
of  an  inch,  ail  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
more  or  less  iiyurious  to  gardens,  nurseries, 
and  orchards ;  ttiey  also  devour  the  leaves  of 
many  forest  trees, 

COCKE,  an  E.  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded 
N.  W.  by  the  Nolichucky  river;  area,  about 
970  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  12,458,  of  whom 
1,274  were  colored.  It  borders  on  North  Caro- 
lina, and  is  traversed  by  French  Broad  and  Big 
Pigeon  rivers.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
and  well  wooded.  Iron  or  Smoky  mountain, 
on  the  8.  E.  border,  is  the  princip^  range.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Cincinnati,  Cumberland 
Gap,  and  Charleston  railroad.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  79,007  bushels  of  wheat, 
388,887  of  Indian  com,  45,369  of  oats,  and 
88,963  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  l,994horses, 
2,830  milch  cows,  4,866  other  cattle,  9,730 
sheep,  and  19,397  swine.     Capital,  Newport. 

G04XEB,  Edward,  an  EngUsh  arithmetician, 
bom  about  1632,  died  about  J675.  He  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated arithmetical  work  called  by  his  name, 
but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer  its 
anthorship  to  another.  Cocker  was  an  en- 
graver as  well  as  a  teacher  of  writing  and 
arithmetic.  He  is  said  to  have  published  14 
books  of  eiercises  in  penmanship,  some  of 
which  were  engraved  on  silver  plates.  He 
excelled  as  a  calligrapher,  and  Evelyn  asserts 
that  his  style  rivalled  that  of  the  Italians. 

COCKIXELL,  (AulesKalMrt,  an  English  archi- 
tect, bom  in  London,  April  27,  1788,  died  in 
1863.  In  1811-'i2  he  excavated,  with  Baron 
Haller  and  others,  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  -SIgina,  and  that  of  Apollo  near 
Phigalia  in  Arcadia,  the  antiquities  of  the 
former  being  transferred  to  the  British  mu- 
seum, and  of  the  latter  to  t'  " 
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Mnnict.  He  also  directed  many  excavations  in 
Italy.  In  1840  he  became  professor  of  arohi- 
teotare  in  London,  acquiring  eminence  by  his 
learning  and  ability,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  principal  academiea  of  Enropo.  He  was 
employed  as  architect  by  the  bant  of  Eng- 
land, superintending  its  bnildings  for  more 
than  20  years.  He  wrote  extensively  on  ar- 
chseolo^caJ  subjects,  and  in  1860  publiabod  an 
account  of  his  excavations. 

COCKERILL,  Ji^,  an  English  engineer,  born 
in  Lancashire,  Ang.  3, 1790,  died  in  Warsaw  in 
1840.  He  was  the  yonngest  son  of  an  English 
machinist  wliohad  been  employed  in  Belginm. 
John,  with  hia  brother  James,  also  went  to 
tliat  country  at  an  early  age.  After  some  pre- 
liminary experience,  the  former  in  1816  estab- 
lished a  machine  shop  at  Seraing,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  In  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  3,000  workmen  were 
employed  there.  This  immense  estabhshmont 
belonged  one  half  to  the  king  of  Holland,  and 
one  half  to  Oockerill ;  but  at  the  revolution 
of  1830  the  latter  bought  the  king's  share  and 
remained  sole  proprietor.    In  1839  he  failed. 

COCKEBnOETH,  a  market  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Cnmberland,  England, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cocker  and  Derwent, 
34  m  S  W  of  Carlisle  pop  m  ISTl,  7,057 
The  rmns  ot  a  oasUe,  tounded  toward  the  cloae 
ot  the  11th  century  and  razed  by  the  parha 
mentary  forces  m  lti48,  are  on  n  heiUit  on  the 
left  bank  ol  the  Cii(,ker  The  town  has  a  free 
grammar  school,  some  almshouses  and  manu 
fiictnres  of  linens  woollens  cottons  hati,  and 
hosiers  Near  it  are  extensive  coal  mmei 
The  poet  Wordsworth  was  bom  here 

COCKLE,  the  common  name  of  the  bivalve 
shells  of  the  genn*"  eardium,  nmversally  dis 
tnbuted  of  which  about  200  living  speoies  are 
known  besides  about  370  fossil  speiies  belong 
ing  to  the  upper  6ilurian  formation  The 
shell  IS  ot  ventncoae  lorm  luth  prominent  uni 
bone"      The  animil  is  fumiihed  with  a  pow 


Cockle  (Cardrain  ednlcj. 


erftil  foot  adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  sand ; 
and  by  first  bending  and  then  suddenly  straight- 
ening it,  he  can  also  use  it  to  throw  himself  a 
considerable  distance.     C.  edule  lives  in  the 


COOKEOACH 

brackish  water  of  the  Thames  as  high  as  Graves- 
end,  and  is  found  in  the  Baltic,  Black  sea,  and 
Caspian.  On  the  coast  of  Devon  a  large 
prickly  species  (0.  aculeaium)  is  eaten.  The 
cockle  of  the  New  England  coast  is  the  (7. 
Idanditwm. 

COCRSET  (probably  from  Xat.  coi/uina,  a 
kitchen,  and  related  to  the  Fr.  Goeagne  and  It. 
imaginary  country  of  luaurions 
ickname  applied  to  a  certain  class 
oi  Londoners.  It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
a  person  so  delicately  nurtured  as  to  be  igno- 
rant and  incapable  of  labor,  hardship,  or  any 
rodeness.  The  name  occurs  in  verses  as  an- 
cient as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  When,  during 
and  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
sages  of  the  Middle  Temple  were  accustomed 
to  disport  themselves  on  Childermas  day,  it 
was  ordained  that  the  kii^  of  the  cockneys, 
with  his  marshal,  butler,  conEtable,  and  othei' 
officers,  should  be  entertained  with  due  service, 
in  "honest  manner  and  good  order."  The 
modem  ooekney  mispronunciation  couMsts  in 
the  abuse  of  the  consonant  r  appended  to 
words  ending  in  a  vowel,  as  Apollar,  sofar,  lor, 
for  Apollo,  sofa,  law.  TTie  cockney  school  o'' 
iiterntnreis 
of" 
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ellation  under  which  the  wits 


bcrs,  assailed  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Keats,  and 
some  other  young  authors. 

GOC&RUACH  (Uatta,  Linn.),  an  insect  bc- 
longmg  to  the  order  of  ortkoptera,  and  to  the 
group  ol  runners  or  cureoria,  having  straight 
wmgs  and  all  the  legs  adapted  for  rapidmoUou. 
The  genns  blatta  has  five  articulations  to  the 
tarsi,  the  wings  are  folded  lengthwise;  the 
wmg  covers  are  ova),  horizontal  on  the  top  of 
the  back,  and  overlapping  on  their  inner  edges ; 
the  body  is  oval  and  flattened;  the  antenniB 
are  long  and  thread-like ;  the  legs  have  small 
ipines  Cockroaches  are  general  feeders,  eat- 
ing mdiscriminatefy  both  animal  and  vegetable 
•mbstances.  They  undergo  only  a  partial  meta- 
morphosis, their  changes  consisting  in  the  in- 
crease and  development  of  the  wings  and  their 
covers,  which  exist  as  mere  rudiments  in  the 
nvmph  state ;  in  other  respects  the  nymph  and 
larva  are  like  the  perfect  insect,  walking  and 
feedmg  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  noc- 
turnal msects,  and  live  both  in  the  woods  and 
in  houses.  They  run  with  considerable  swift- 
ness There  are  several  speoies ;  those  indige- 
nous to  this  country  are  found  exclusively  in 
n  cods  nnder  stones  and  leaves,  while  the  com- 
mon species,  originally  from  Asia,  infests  dwell- 
ins  houses,  preferring  warm  and  dark  closets, 
o\  ens,  and  hearths,  whence  they  issue  at  night 
m  search  of  food.  The  oriental  cockroach 
(ilatta  orientals,  iJnn.)  is  spread  extensively 
n\er  Europe  and  America,  especially  in  the 
maritime  towns,  being  imported  from  the  Le- 
vant in  ships'  cargoes.  In  many  houses  they 
are  a  perfect  pest,  devouring  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  articles  of  food,  and  even 
destroying  clothing,  leather,  cotton,  and  wool ; 
on  the  approach  of  a  light  they  escape  with 
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coneiderablo  rapidity  into  their  holes.  Eat- 
ables which  they  cannot  devour  are  often,  ren- 
dered nnfit  for  use  by  the  disagreeable  smell 
eommunicated  to  them  by  their 


In  old  houses  they  swarm  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  usual  wiv  t>  f,et  rid  of  them  13  by 
poison  A  mixture  of  red  lead  Indian  meal, 
andm>lasse9  m  a  thick  latter  placed  at  night 
near  their  haunts  wdl  tn  eaaurlT  eaten  ind 
will  soon  estermmato  them  Another  more 
dangerous  preparation  la  a  mixture  of  a  tea- 
spoonfdl  ot  powdered  arsenic  with  a  table- 
epoonfti!  of  mashed  potato  which  may  be 
ommbled  about  the  hearth  at  bedtime  this 
requires  great  caution  in  its  use  Phosphorus 
mixed  m  a  paste  will  kiU  them  and  they  are 
often  dtiven  away  by  boras,  to  which  they 
have  a  gi'eat  antipathy.  The  females  lay  one 
or  two  oval  capsular  bodies  about  as  thick  as 


and  e'.aaliy 

COBLES,  Hondliia,  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman 
layf^  who  defended  the  Subheian  bridge,  in 
codjnn  tion  w'th  '^pu  'us  I,artiu3  and  X''ia 
fiermin  us,  aga  n  t  the  whole  Etruscan  army 
under  Po  s  na,  whd  the  retreating  Eomans 
broke  d  wn  the  bndge  behind  them.  When 
the  wo  k  f  d  atm  ti  n  was  nearly  accom- 
plished II  at  a  3  nt  back  his  two  comrades, 
and  as  on  a  the  b  dge  was  altogether  de- 
stroyed h  hims  If  plunged  into  the  Tiber 
and  sw^m  .serosa  to  the  city  in  safety,  amid 
showers  of  arrowa  from  the  enemy.  Eome 
raised  a  statue  to  his  honor  in  the  comitinm, 
and  granted  him  as  much  land  as  he  could 
plough  around  in  one  day. 

COCOt,  a  preparation  of  the  seeds  of  the  tree 
called  by  LinnEena  theobroma  comio.  (See 
OiOAo.)  Several  varieties  of  the  tree  have 
been  bluoo  described,  which  produce  beans,  or 
seeds,  varying  somewhat  in  their  size  and  pro- 
pertiea.  Their  use  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate.  The  article  was  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope till  it  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
1520  by  the  Spaniards ;  with  them  its  prepara- 
tion waa  long  afterward  kept  secret.  The 
seeds  are  prepared  for  use  by  roasting  in  the 
same  way  aa  coffee  ia  roasted.    When  the 


aroma  is  well  developed,  the  hoans  are  turned 
out  into  shallow  wooden  vessels  and  stirred 
tin  cool.  Those  which  have  been  fermented 
now  lose  the  shells  readily,  and  split  open  into 
several  lobes  like  split  beans.  The  ahells, 
amounting  to  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weight,  are  separated  by  winnowing,  and  form 
an  inferior  quality  of  cocoa  known  as  shells. 
The  aplit  seeds  thus  prepared  may  be  used  tor 
food  by  long  boiling ;  but  for  making  chocolate 
they  are  ground,  and  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances. (See  CHOcoLiiB.)  Their  average  com- 
position, according  to  Johnston,  is  nearly  as 
follows ;  water,  5  pet  cent. ;  starch,  gum,  &o., 
32  ;  gluten,  &c.,  20 ;  oil,  61 ;  theobromine,  3. 
The  theobromine  is  a  white,  or  jstallizable  sub- 
stance, similar  to  the  theine  in  tea,  but  con- 
tains more  nitrogen.  The  other  constituents, 
as  starch,  gum,  gluten,  and  the  lai^  propor- 
tion of  fat,  give  to  cocoa  the  variety  of  nutri- 
tive qualities  possessed  by  milk,  and  like  this 
it  contains  every  ingredient  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  sustenance  of  the  body.  A  volatile 
aroraatio  oil  and  a  bitter  and  an  astringent 
principle  are  present,  which  affect  the  taste 
and  qualities  of  the  cocoa,  though  they  are  not 
detected  in  the  analyses.  The  former  is  de- 
veloped in  the  roasting,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
aroma  which  is  then  exhaled.  The  fatty  oil, 
called  cocoa  butter,  resembles  tallow  in  white- 
ness and  consistence;  it  melts  at  122°  F,,  and 
in  this  condition  may  be  separated  by  express- 
ing it  from  the  other  ingredients.  It  has  a 
mild  and  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  not  apt  to 
turn  rancid.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  possesses 
the  nutritive  oily  matter  of  cocoa,  and  of  the 
gluten  which  is  contained  so  largely  in  tea  a 
considerable  proportion  remains  in  the  leaves 
when  the  iirfusion  is  prepai-ed.  The  shells 
contain  hut  Uttle  theobromine  and  fat,  a  small 
portion  of  mucilage,  no  starch,  but  much  vege- 
table tissue  or  lignine.  Their  infusion  in  boil- 
ing water  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea 
and  coffee.  Ita  taste  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
chocolate,  but  weaker.  The  irregular-shaped, 
angular  pieces  into  which  the  seeds  separate 
by  pressure  after  the  shell  is  removed,  are 
called  nibs :  they  are  the  purest  form  in  which 
cocoa  can  be  purchased,  being  the  kernel  de- 
prived of  its  husk  and  unadulterated.  Their 
structure,  exposed  by  the  microscope,  is  seen 
to  be  that  of  minute  rounded  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  starch  corpuscles  and  fatty  matter. 
The  fragments  of  the  cells  and  the  starch  cor- 
puscles may  still  be  detected  in  the  finely 
ground  powder  of  the  cocoa  prepared  for 
chocolate;  and  in  this  way  the  presence  of 
nndue  proportions  of  the  shells  is  exposed,  aa 
also  of  the  nnmcrons  other  matters  used  as 
adulterants.  Cocoa  should  properly  be  the 
pure  paste  prepared  by  grinding  the  nibs  be- 
tween heated  stones,  and  rolling  into  a  flaky 
mass  the  oily  product  which  flows  ont.  This, 
when  moulded  and  cooled,  is  called  flake  or 
rock  cocoa;  but  the  name  of  cocoa  is  often 
applied  to  compositions  of  the  pure  article  with 
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other  substances,  which  properly  come  under 
the  de^gnation  of  chocolate.  Tha  oil  of  the 
cocoa  is  extracted  for  certain  cosmetic  un- 
gttentH  and  applications  for  the  hair;  after 
which  the  remBinder  of  the  flour  is  made  into 
an  inferior  article  called  bronia,  which  how- 
ever ia  mneh  liked  by  many  persons  who  object 
to  the  richness  of  ohoeoiate  or  cocoa. — The 
imports  of  cocoa,  not  including  chocolate,  into 
the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 
1872,  were  4,917,809  ibs.,  valued  at  J600,640. 

COCOlNtIT  Oa,  or  CttMont  Batter,  the  fixed 
oil  of  the  fruit  of  eoeog  niicifera,  obtained 
either  by  espreaaon  or  decoction.  It  is  of  a 
fine  white  color,  of  the  condstenoo  of  lard  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  becoming  aolid- between 
40°  and  50"  F,,  and  liquid  at  80° ;  of  a  bland 
taste  and  a  peculiar  and  not  disagreeable  odor. 
It  contains  various  solid  and  volatile  acids. 
This  oil,  or  fat,  slionld  not  be  confounded  with 
cocoa  or  cacao  butter  (o^eMvre  (S^oSwtoib),  which 
is  obtained  from  the  cacao  nut.  It  is  some- 
what used  in  pbannacy  as  a  substitute  for  lard, 
over  which  it  has  some  advantages,  and  in 
medicine  as  a  substitute  for  cod  liver  oil.  The 
liquid  part  of  the  fat,  or  ooco-oleine,  has  also 
been  need  for  the  same  purposes. 

COCOJNIIT  TREE  (eoeoi  nmifera,  Linn,),  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  great  family  of  palms, 
and  perhaps  also  the  most  useful.  There  is  e. 
saying  among  eastern  nations  that  its  attributes 
would  fill  a  book.  Although  a  native  of  the 
tropics,  and  flourishing  only  on  the  seashore,  it 
will  grow  as  far  norUi  as  Lucknow  in  India 
(lat.  26°  50'  N.),  and  is  planted  far  in  the  in- 
terior of  that  peninsula ;  but  in  the  one  case  it 
does  not  bear  fruit,  in  the  other  it  is  dwarfed 
and  languishes.  In  conservatories  the  cocoa 
nut  seldom  lives  more  than  10  or  12  years 
The  centres  of  the  geographical  range  ol  this 
palm  are  the  islands  bordering  on  the  Indian 
and  central  Paoiflo  oceans.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  tropics  of  America,  but  is  there  considered 
rather  on  article  of  luxury  than  of  necessity 
The  tree  attains  a  height  of  from  60  to  100  tt , 
and  a  diameter  of  one  or  two  feet.  Its  cylin- 
drical, gently  tapering  trunk,  usually  somewhat 
inclined,  from  the  constant  winds  of  the  trop- 
ics, is  crowned  by  numerous  feather-like  leaves 
from  18  to  30  ft.  long.  The  flowers  appear  on 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  enclosed  in  a 
thick  tough  spathe;  when  this  first  opens,  the 
clusters  of  small,  threo-parted  flowers  have  a 
beautiful  milk-white  appearance,  although  they 
soon  become  yellowish.  The  spathe  opens 
always  on  the  under  side,  and  soon  falls  off, 
leaving  a  spieate  apadix  bearing  the  female 
flowers  near  the  base.  As  in  m^  palms,  the 
blossom  is  beautiful  from  the  great  number  of 
the  florets  rather  than  from  any  individual 
grace.  In  favorable  places  these  clusters  are 
produced  every  six  weeks  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  each  one  ripens  from  6  to  16  nuts. 
Each  tree  thus  has  a  succession  of  fruit,  and 
may  produce  from  80  to  100  nuts  a  year, 
planting  the  nnt  the  three  black  spots  on 
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end  are  loft  uppermost.  From  one  of  tliese 
the  stem  rises,  and  the  ahoU  is  soon  split. 
Often  the  nut  does  not  begin  to  germinate  for 
sis  months,  or  even  a  year,  after  planting, 
while  it  is  sometimes  seen  spronting  when  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  with  its  husk  still  green. 
Its  growth  ia  very  alow  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  not  until  six  or  seven  yeara  old  does  it  be- 
gin to  bear,  conlanning  ontil  70  yeara,  or  even 
longer.  After  the  tree  ceases  to  hear,  the 
wood  becomes  very  hard,  and  from  ita  peculiar 
fibre  ia  Imown  ne  porcupine  wood.  Where  it 
grows  it  is  used  for  posts  and  rattera  to  houaea, 
and  the  immature  wood,  Which  has  a  soft  cen- 
tre easily  removed,  ia  used  for  water  pipea. 
The  rootlets  are  astringent  and  are  used  for 
chewing.  The  leaves  are  usually  13  or  15  in 
number,  and  5  or  6  are  formed  every  year,  the 
old  ones  dropping  off,  and  leaving  the  horizon- 
tal scars  that  ornament  the  trunk.  The  new 
leaf  is  enclosed  in  a  tough  flhroua  sheath,  which 
is  used  as  a  strainer,  or  even  for  clothing ;  the 


pointed,  solidleaf  soon  bursting  through  it,  and 
by  the  elongation  of  its  midrib  becoming  a  pin- 
nate leaf.  When  fresh  the  leaves  are  cooKed 
and  eaten  as  cabbage.  The  dry  leaves  are  plait- 
ed together,  and  form  the  covering  for  the 
roofs  and  sideaof  bungalows.  The  base,  with 
the  midrib,  serves  as  a  paddle ;  the  midrib  as 
an  arrow  or  apear;  the  lateral  riba,  when 
stripped,  make  good  brooms.  The  leaflets 
serve  for  paper,  the  writing  being  made  with  a 
sharp  pomt,  and  cow  dung  is  usually  rubbed  in 
to  make  the  characters  more  distinct.  The 
leaves  are  also  used  for  fans,  fences,  thatch, 
bedding,  fish  nets,  sieves,  and  hats.  The  araaller 
riba  are  made  into  neat  combs.  The  whole 
makea  a  good  torch,  and  is  also  burned  by  the 
washerwomen  for  its  potash.  The  flowers  eon- 
tain  a  most  powerful  astringent,  and  in  Ceylon 
are  used  medicinally  in  various  debilitating  dis- 
eases. Before  they  burst  from  the  spathe,  the 
sap,  or  toddy,  is  obtained  by  bruising  and  ali- 
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oing  the  base  or  extremity.  The  quantity  col- 
lected in  this  way  varies,  and  always  dimin- 
ishes tiie  yield  of  fruit.  When  fresh  tlie  toddy 
is  delicious,  aad  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient. 
Fermentation  takes  place  in  a  few  hours, 
and  the  liqnor  is  then  known  aa  palm  wine, 
which  is  a  pleasant  drink,  and  is  much  nsed  by 
bakers  for  yeast.  By  distillation  toddy  yields 
25  per  cent,  of  arrack.  By  allowing  the  fer- 
mentatioD  to  proceed,  a  good  Tiu^ar  is  ob- 
taioed ;  and  by  boUing  the  fresh  toddy  a  toler- 
able sugar,  or  jaggery^  can  be  made.  Eight 
gallons  of  sweet  toddy  yield  two  gallons  of  a 
luscious  liquid  called  pert/in  by  the  Cingalese ; 
and  the  brown  sngar  obtained  from  this  hj 
further  boiling  is  formed  into  round  cakes,  and 
eaten  or  exported.  The  husk  of  the  eocoannt 
is  very  fibrous,  and  conttuns  considerable  sili- 
ca. Cot  transversely,  the  halves  of  the  nut 
make  excellent  scrubbing  brnslies  for  the  decks 
of  ships.  The  liusk  when  dry  is  stripped  off" 
by  means  of  a  small  stake  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  a  man  can  strip  1,000  nuts  a  day  ;  the 
husks  are  then  soaked  for  several  months  in 
water  to  separate  the  fibres,  and  finally  twisted 
into  rope,  or  woven  into  mats,  under  the  name 
of  Mir.  The  rope  is  very  strong  and  light,  does 
not  rot  when  wet,  and  floats  on  tlie  wat«r.  It 
is  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  hemp,  and  is 
preferred  to  hemp  or  chdn  for  cables,  as  en- 
abling a  ship  to  ride  easily  at  anchor  in  rough 
weather.  Forty  nuts  usually  yield  as  pouads 
of  coir.  The  Polynesians  twist  and  braid 
small  cords  of  this  fibre,  which,  as  "■sinnot," 
serves  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  ca- 
noes, where  Europeans  would  use  nails.  The 
shell  of  the  nut  within  this  husk  is  very  hard 
when  fully  ripe,  and  takes  a  fine  polish ;  burnt, 
it  forms  good  lampblack,  and  as  charooal  is  in 
demand  as  a  dentifrice.  When  the  nut  is  still 
green  it  contains  from  one  to  two  pints  of  a 
rich  clear  liquid,  always  cool  when  iirst  gath- 
ered from  the  tree,  and  the  shell  is  lined  with 
a  gelatinous  soft  mass,  which  is  eaten  either 
alone  or  flavored  with  various  Juices.  An  anal- 
ysis of  this  liquid  shows  in  1,000  parts: 
Wsier Booas 

BngsT 4'4S 

Gnto ITW 

ErtrwU™  matUrs  (oil) 28-29 

Sato  soluble  In  alcohol IKt 

Baits  Insoluile  In  alcohol 6a» 

When  taken  ti)  excess,  it  produces  strangury,  but 
people  often  drink  nothing  else  for  weeks  with- 
out bad  effects.  When  the  nut  is  gathered  with 
the  stem  attached,  it  may  be  kept  fresh  at  aea 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  water  IS  considered  a 
good  remedy  for  seasickness.  It  is  also  nsed  with 
lime  in  making  chunam,  a  hard  plaster,  and  in 
variousprocesses  of  cooking.  As  the  nut  ripens, 
the  albumen  is  deported  in  a  thick  lining  in  the 
shell,  and  the  liquid  becomes  insipid.  The  al- 
bumen in  this  form  may  be  eaten,  and  is  cooked 
in  various  waya,  always  forming  an  important 
ingredient  of  genuine  curries  and  mulligataw- 
nies. It  contains  much  oU,  and  the  Polynesi- 
ans chew  it  up  and  rub  it  into  their  hair  as  a 
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pomatum.  The  oil  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products.  The  Micronedans  break 
up  the  ripe  nuts  and  expose  the  meat  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  covered  troughs,  keeping 
the  mass  constantly  wet.  Fermentation  takes 
place,  and  the  oil  drops  out  into  receivers. 
The  East  Indian  process  is  almost  as  rnde,  the 
broken  nuts  being  ground  in  a  wooden  or  stone 
mill  of  primitive  construction.  The  product 
varies  in  quantity  as  weE  as  in  quahty;  10 
nute  sometimes  produce  a  quart  of  oil,  and 
at  other  times  80  yield  only  three  pints.  In 
some  places  the  ground  nuts  are  pressed  or 
even  boiled,  but  the  oil  thus  obttuned  is  infe- 
rior. The  best  oil  is  used  for  coolnng  pur- 
poses, or  to  anoint  the  body,  a  most  grateful 
process  in  a  hot  climate,  and  the  inferior  sorts 
for  illumination.  Large  quantities  are  inworted 
into  the  United  States  and  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles  and  soap.  The  cocoa- 
nut  is  an  example  of  the  palms  that  have  two 
of  the  tliroo  ovules  regnkrly  abortive,  the 
third  occuf)ying  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
nut,  and  in  germination  sending  the  radicle 
through  the  only  one  of  the  three  apertures 
in  the  shell  which  remains  soft. 

COCO-9UBIC0PAS,  or  HailH^is,  a  tribe  of 
serai-civilized  Indians,  living  upon  the  river 
Gila,  New  Mexico,  about  150  m.  above  its 
mouth.  They  occupy  a  portion  of  the  rich 
alluvial  valley  found  there,  in  common  with 
another  tribe  known  as  the  Pimos,  which 
holds  the  same  rank  in  civilization.  The  val- 
ley is  there  about  15  m.  in  length,  and  from 
2  to  4  m.  in  width,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  villages  and  cultivated 
fields  of  these  two  tribes.  The  Pimos  oc- 
cupy the  eastern  portion.  There  is  no  divi- 
ding line  between  them,  nor  anything  to  dis- 
tmguish  the  viU^es  of  one  from  those  of  the 
other.  Their  joint  reservation,  as  established 
by  ooogreas,  on  both  sides  of  the  Gila,  is 
about  25  m.  long  and  4  m.  wide,  extending 
from  Jtaricopa  Wells  to  below  Sacaton,  The 
whole  of  this  plain  is  intersected  by  irriga- 
ting canals  from  the  Gila,  by. which  they 
are  enabled  to  control  the  water,  and  there- 
by raise  luxuriant  crops.  The  villages  con- 
sist of  groups  of  from  30  to  50  habitations, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  cultivated  fields, 
the  latter  fenced  with  crooked  stakes  watfled 
with  brush.  Their  houses  are  built  with 
stakes,  poles,  com  husk&  and  straw.  These 
habitations  are  from,  5  to  7  ft.  in  height,  and  in 
diameter  from  15  to  26  ft.  There  is  nsuaUy  a. 
bower  or  shed  attached  to  each  wigwam,  open 
on  all  sides,  beneath  which  the  occupants  are 
generally  seen  engaged  in  their  household  du- 
ties, only  resorting  to  their  better  protected 
abodes  in  cool  or  rainy  weather.  Beades  the 
dwelling  places,  each  tamUy  is  provided  with  a 
storehouse  or  granary,  better  built  than  the 
former.  These  Indians  possess  horses,  mules, 
and  horned  cattle.  When  ploughing  is  resorted 
to,  oxen  only  are  used ;  but  they  prefer  to  usa 
the  hoe  for  turning  up  the  light  soil.    With  this 
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Biinple  insti'ument  and  a  long-liandled  spade, 
they  are  able  to  cultivate  as  much  ground  as 
they  require.  The  men  generally  plant  and 
gather  the  crops.  The  food  of  these  people  is 
chiefly  bread,  made  both  of  the  flour  of  wheat 
and  maize,  and  vegetables.  LittJe  meat  is  used. 
But  that  which  elevates  these  tribes  above  most 
other  aborigines  is  their  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  epmning  and  weaving,  an  art  knowa  to  the 
Bemi-eivihzed  tribes  of  New  Meiiico  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Cotton  of  a  superior 
quality  is  raised  by  them,  which  they  spin  and 
weave  into  blankets  of  various  textures  and 
sizes,  a  heavy  cloth  used  by  the  women  to 
wrap  around  their  loins,  and  an  article  from 
three  to  four  inches  wide,  used  as  a  band  for 
the  head  or  a  prdle  for  the  waist.  The  imple- 
ments used  for  apinning  and  weaving  are  of 
the  most  primitive  character.  Their  other 
manufectures  arc  baskets  and  pottery.  The 
basket  work  is  remarkably  well  made  of  wil- 
low twigs,  of  various  shapes,  and  used  for 
different  pai'poses.  Tlieir  pottery  ia  cither 
red  or  dark  brown,  some  of  it  qriite  fine, 
thongb  not  equal  to  tiat  made  by  the  anuient 
tribes,  fragments  of  which  cover  tlie  adjacent 
grounds.  It  oonsista  of  vases  and  cups  holding 
from  half  a  pint  to  six  or  eight  gallons,  jars 
with  small  apertures,  basins  of  every  size,  and 
oblong  vessels  used  as  dippers.  The  oma- 
menta  on  their  pottery  and  their  cotton  mann- 
faetnres  closely  resemble  those  on  the  pottery 
found  among  the  anbient  ruins  and  sites  of  an- 
cient towns  throughont  New  Mexico.  They 
resemble,  too,  the  omameuts  of  the  Pueblo  or 
semi-civilized  Indians  of  the  conntry,  which 
leads  to  the  inference  tliat  the  Coeo-maricopas, 
the  Pimos,  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  generally, 
are'  descendants  from  the  ancient  people  who 
have  left  so  many  remarkable  works  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  Colorado.  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  simply  a  cotton  blanket  or  cloth 
wrapped  argnnd  their  loins.  Sandals  of  raw 
hide  are  worn  on  the  feet.  Nothing  is  worn 
on  the  head,  nor  is  the  hair  ever  tied  up.  In 
front  it  is  out  off  square  across  the  eyebrows ; 
the  rest  is  suffered  to  hang  loosely  over  the 
ears,  nock,  and  half  way  down  the  back.  It  is 
a  universal  custom  among  the  women,  when 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  draw  two  lines 
with  some  blue-colored  dye  from  each  cor- 
ner of  the  month  to  Wie  chin.  This  is 
pricked  in  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  re- 
mains through  life.  The  men  generally  go 
naked,  except  the  breech  cloUi.  In  cool 
weather  fhey  throw  one  of  their  native  blan- 
kets over  their  shoulders'.  Much  pdns  is  taken 
in  decorating  the  head.  They  wear  their  hair 
long,  never  cutting  it  except  across  the  eye- 
brows. When  loosed,  it  reaches  to  their 
knees ;  but  usually  it  is  clubbed  up  in  a  large 
mass  on  their  backs.  This  people  restrict 
themselves  to  a  single  wife.  They  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  great  spirit  and  in  an  exist- 
ence a^r  death ;  that  their  souls  go  to  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado,  their  ancient  dwelling 
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place,  where  they  are  metamorphosed  into  va- 
rious animals  and  birds ;  they  believe,  too,  that 
the  feuds  which  have  existed  on  earth  between 
them  and  other  tribes  will  eontniue  after 
death.  The  Cooo-maricopas  lived  originally  on 
the  Colorado,  but  were  found  about  60  miles 
beyond  their  present  location  early  in  the  last 
century.  In  1775  Father  Font  found  them  on 
the  ricer  Salinas,  10  or  30  miles  from  the 
Pimos.  Subsequently  they  removed  for  pro- 
tection to  the  valley  occupied  by  the  Pimiw, 
with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
harmony,  and  whose  customs  they  have  adopt- 
ed. Their  languages  are  totally  different.  The 
language  of  the  Coco-marioopas  has  a  close  af- 
finity with  that  of  the  Ynmas  of  the  Colorado, 
and  Comeyas  of  California.  The  Maricopas 
numbered  in  1870  only  882  in  two  villages, 
and  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  their  con- 
tact with  the  whites. 

COCOON,  an  oblong  ball  or  case,  in  which  the 
silkworm  involves  itself,  formed  from  the  very 
fine  filaments  from  which  silk  thread  is  made. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  envelope  of 
other   larvffi   during  their   pupa  state.      (See 

BtTTTBEEXT,  CATEKPILLAn,  and  SllKWOBM.) 

COCOPIS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  allied  in  language 
to  the  Yumas,  living  upon  the  Colorado  river 
of  California,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Gila 
and  gulf  of  California.  They  number  less 
than  600  souls,  and  live  by  cultivating  the  soil. 
In  the  report  of  Don  Jos6  Cortes  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  made  in  1799,  this  tribe  is  mentioned 
as  then  embracing  3,000  souls. 

COCrmS,  in  antiquity,  a  river  in  Epirus  de- 
riving its  brackish  water  from  the  melted  snow 
of  Mount  Pindns,  and  emptyiug,  after  a  course 
underground,  into  the  Acheri»iau  lake. — Also 
a  liver  of  the  infernal  regions,  a  tributary  of 
the  Stys,  emptying  with  the  Pyriphlegethon 
into  the  Acheron. 

«0D  (merrh.ua,  Cuv,),  a  genus  of  soft-rayed 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  of  gadidm,  char- 
acterized by  an  elongated,  smooth  body,  com- 
pressed toward  the  tail ;  three  dorsal  flns ; 
ventral  fins  pointed;  abdominal  line  with  two 
flns  behind  the  vent ;  the  lower  jaw  with  one 
barbule  on  the  chin.    There  are  eight  species 


described  as  occurring  in  North  America.  The 
American  cod  (M.  Americana,  Storer)  is  the 
common  species  of  the  New  England  coast,  rang- 
ing from  New  York  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
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The  color  of  the  back  in  the  living  fish  ie  a 
l^ht  oUve-grecD,  becoming  pale  ash  in  dead 
Bpeoimens,  covered  ivith  namerona  reddish  or 
yellowish  spots  to  a  short  distance  below  the 
lateral  line ;  heneathit  ia  dnskj  wiilte.  The  color 
of  this  apecies,  however,  is  variable ;  some  are 
of  a  greenish  brown  hue  wilii  few  spots;  oth- 
ers, called  root  cod,  are  of  a  bright  red  color ; 
some  are  very  dark,  others  very  light  and 
greenish.  This  speciea  grows  to  a  great  size; 
the  largest  specimen  alluded  to  hy  Dr.  Storer,  in 
his  "Report  on  the  Fisheries  of  Massachuaetta," 
weighed  107  Iha. ;  the  average  weight  ia  about 
8  Iba.— The  common  or  bank  cod  (Jf.  •eulgarie, 
Linn.),  well  known  the  worid  over  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  is  taken  on  the  Grand  bank,  in 
the  deep  water  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador,  and  indeed  is  mot 
with  horn  the  coast  of  Maine  to  lat,  67°  iN",  It 
ia  a  thick,  heavy  fish,  sometimea  attaining  a 
weight  of  90  lbs.  The  color  varies  considera- 
bly, but  is  generally  a  greenish  brown,  fading 
into  ash  in  the  dead  flshj  with  numerous  reddish 
yellow  spots;  the  belly  is  silvery  opaque  white, 
the  fins  pale  green,  and  the  lateral  line  dead 
white.— A  third  species,  t!ie  tomcod  (M.  tom- 
coAus,  Mitchil!},  is  found  along  the  American 
coast  from  New  York  northwardly  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  at  all  seasona  of 
the  year;  it  frequently. ascends  rivers.  It  va- 
ries in  length  from  6  to  13  inches.  The  colors 
also  vary  osceedingly,  being  generally  brown- 
ish above  with  spots  of  a  darker  hne,  and 
lighter  beneath  The  tomcod  is  caught  from 
wharves  and  bridges  by  almost  any  bait;  in 
the  winter  large  numbers  are  taken  ia  dip 
nets  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The  cod  is 
abundant  along  tlie  N.  Pacific  coast,  particu- 
larly in  the  region  of  Alaska.  It  also  swarms 
along  the  W.  and  N.  shores  of  Norway,  in  the 
Brftic,  off  the  Orkney  sud  Western  islands, 
and  on  the  S.  and  "W.  coaats  of  Iceland,  It  is 
an  exceedingly  voracioos  fish,  devouring  indis- 
criminately everything  in  its  way  in  the  shape 
of  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and  marine  worms 
and  shell  fish.  Indeed,  the  cod  is  the  great 
collector  of  deep-sea  specimens,  otherwise  un- 
attainable; and  many  are  the  specimens  of 
rare  and  new  shells  which  naturalists  have 
obtdned  from  its  capacious  stomach. — The  cod 
is  very  prolific.  A  cod  roe  has  more  than 
once  been  found  fo  be  half  the  gross  weight 
of  the  fish ;  and  specimens  of  the  female  have 
been  caught  with  upward  of  8,000,000  eggs. 
"Were  all  these  to  come  to  maturity,  a  pair  of 
cod  would  in  a  few  years  fill  the  ocean;  but 
only  a  portion  of  the  eggs  are  fertilized,  and 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  fish  ever  ar- 
rives at  maturity.  The  cod  spawns  in  mid- 
winter, but  its  habits  have  not  been  observed 
with  sufficient  accuracy  fo  determine  when  it 
becomes  reproductive.  The  best  authorities 
liold  that  it  b  an  animal  of  slow  growth,  and 
that  it  is  at  least  three  years  old  before  it  is  able 
to  propagate.  A  question  of  great  intereat  is, 
whether  it  is  possible  by  over-fishing  to  ei- 
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haust  the  cod  fisheries  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely? As  yet  no  serious  impression  appears 
to  have  been  made  on  the  bank  fishery,  after 
Si  centuries  of  ceaseless  fishing.  The  same, 
however,  cannot  he  asserted  in  regard  to  the 
shore  flsliery,  at  least  at  certain  points;  and 
the  frequent  complaints  of  late  years  of  the 
scarcity  of  fish  in  certain  bays,  as  compared 
with  former  times,  and  the  numerous  failures 
in  tie  summer  fishery,  awaken  the  suspicion 
that  the  perpetual  drafts,  year  after  year, 
without  any  interval  for  recruiting,  have  seri- 
ously reduced  the  number  of  codfish  in  certain 
loc^ties.  The  scarcity  of  cod  in  Conception 
and  Trinity  bays,  and  other  places,  of  late 
years,  as  compared  with  fortner  times,  is  gen- 
erally allowed ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  these  bays  now  proceed  to  Labrador  for 
their  summer  fishing.  The  theory  of  the  mi- 
gration of  fish,  once  a  general  notion,  is  now 
known  to  be  a  popular  delusion,  and  has  been 
abandoned  hy  all  scientific  naturalists.  The 
migratory  instinct  in  fish  is  ascertained  to  be 
very  limited,  merely  leading  them  to  move 
about  a  little  from  their  feeding  ground  to 
their  spawning  ground — from  deep  to  ahallow 
water.  In  fact  there  are  in  the  world  of  wa- 
ters great  fish  colonies,  aa  there  are  great 
seats  of  population  on  land ;  and  these  colonies 
arc  stationary,  having  comparatively  but  a  lim- 
ited range  of  water  in  which  to  live  and  die. 
AH  around  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  are 
numerous  banks,  or  submarine  elevations,  of 
greater  or  Jess  extent,  which  constitute  the 
iteeding  and  breeding  grounds  of  the  cod  ;  and 
each  of  these  has  its  ortTi  fish  colony  that  live 
and  die  within  a  Umited  range  of  tlieir  own 
habitat.  They  do  not  intermingle  with  other 
colonics  or  invade  their  domains.  This  is 
pi'oved  by  the  well  known  fiict  that  the  cod  of 
different  localities  are  marked  by  distinctive 
features  and  qualities;  the  cod,  tor  example, 
of  Placentia  bay  being  quite  distinguishable 
from  that  taken  in  Bonavista  bay.  So,  too,  the 
vast  flsh  colonies  of  the  great  banks,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shores,  differ  from 
shore  fish,  being  larger  and  finer,  and,  except 
a  few  adventurous  individuals  that  roam  from 
home,  are  not  found  at  any  distance  from  the 
place  of  their  birth.  The  bank  and  shore  fish 
keep  to  their  respective  homes.  If  heavy 
drafts  are  made  on  the  smaller  colonies  around 
the  shores  and  in  the  bays,  in  the  course  of 
years  these  will  become  seriously  diminished 
in  nnmtierB.  Facts  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
is  the  case  in  many  localities  at  present.  The 
average  catch  of  codfish  now  is  not  greater 
than  it  was  50  years  ago,  though  many  thou- 
sand more  hands  are  now  engaged  in  fishing. 
— Ood  fishing  ia  an  important  branch  of  indus- 
try, the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies  Aimishing 
a  ready  market.  The  great  resort  of  the 
American,  Nova  Scotian,  and  French  fisher- 
men is  the  Grand  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  banks  E.  and  S.  E.  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
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may  be  distingniBhed  aa  the  western  banks, 
tbe  weBtemmost  being  known  Bpecifioally  as 
the  Western  bank.  Ihe  Miqnelon  islands  and 
St.  Rerre,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Newfoundlanii, 
belonging  to  France,  are  the  rendezvous  of  the 
vessels  of  tliat  nation.  Of  the  United  States, 
Hassochnsetta  is  the  moet  extensivelj  enga- 
ged in  the  flsherj,  tbe  principal  ports  being 
those  on  Cape  Cod,  with  PljmoatE,  Kingston, 
Marblehead,  Beverly,  and  Gloucester.  Maine 
cornea  next  by  a  long  interval,  the  principal 
places  en^ged  being  Portland,  Wiscasset, 
Boothbay,  Wflldoborongh,  Belfast,  Castine  (em- 
ploying more  vessels  than  any  other  town  in 
the  state),  and  tie  ports  about  Frenchman's 
bay.  Gloueester  ia  the  great  fishing  port  of  the 
conntry.  A  few  vessels  from  this  town  make 
winter  trips,  from  three  to  five  weeks  in 
length,  to  the  Western  hank,  the  nnmber  in- 
creasing after  the  beginning  of  February.  In 
thia  month  also  fishing  commences  on  Georges 
bank  (8.  E.  of  Massachnsett«),  the  trips  avera- 
ging three  or  fonr  weeks.  The  Georges  fleet  is 
largeat  in  March,  begins  to  decrease  in  April, 
and  almost  disappears  in  June.  As  tbe  weather 
grows  milder  and  the  Georges  fleet  diminishoa, 
the  Gloucester  vessels  commence  their  trips  to 
the  fishing  grounds  off  Cape  Sable  and  Cape 
North,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  tfie 
Western  and  Grand  banks.  The  trips  to  tlie 
Grand  bank  rarely  exceed  12  weeks  in  length, 
those  to  the  western  banks  9  weeks.  The 
Oape  Cod  vessels  do  not  engage  in  winter  fish- 
ing. About  five  sixths  of  them  sail  for  the 
banks  during  the  first  half  of  April,  and  moke 
two  trips,  or  "  fares,"  arriving  on  their  first 
fare  early  in  June,  sailing  again  the  last  of 
that  month,  and  arriving  on  Uieir  second  fare 
the  latter  part  of  August  or  first  of  Septem- 
ber. The  remaining  sixth  sail  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  make  hut  one  fare,  arrivii^  in 
August  or  September.  Provincetown  vessels, 
however,  all  make  one  long  trip  to  the  Grand 
bank,  sailing  in  April,  and  sometimes  prolong- 
ing their  stay  until  October.  Marblehead  and 
Beverly  vessels  that  make  two  fares  arrive  on 
their  first  fare  in  July  or  August,  and  on  their 
last  in  November.  The  vessels  employed  are 
schooners  of  from  46  to  100  tons,  averaging 
60  or  70.  The  nnmber  of  the  crew  varies  from 
9  to  14,  sometimes  exceeding  the  latter  num- 
ber. The  bank  fishermen  all  use  dories,  or 
flat-bottomed  boats,  which  are  sent  out,  usual- 
ly twice  a  day,  a  short  distance  from  tie  ves- 
sel, which  lies  at  anchor  on  the  fishing  ground. 
The  larger  proportion  (perhaps  three  fourths) 
of  the  Massachusetts  vessels  use  trawls,  which 
are  set  and  hauled  periodically.  The  trawl 
consists  of  a  long  line  anchored  itnd  bnoyed 
at  each  end,  with  hooks,  generally  several 
hnndred  in  number,  adjusted  at  intervals. 
The  trawlers  use  dories  about  15  ft.  in  length, 
usually  carrying  one  for  every  two  men.  The 
fishermen  that  use  hand  lines  carry  a  dory 
13i  ft.  long  for  each  man  except  the  cook, 
and  in  the  lai^st  vessels  the  "skipper,"  as 


the  captain  is  called.  Owing  to  the  strong 
tide  on  Georges  bank,  the  fishermen  do  not  use 
dories  there,  but  fish  directly  from  the  vessel. 
The  Maine  vessels  carry  larger  crews  than 
those  fh)m  Massachusetts,  mid  use  hand  Imes. 
The  trawlers  use  fresh  bait,  herring,  mackerel, 
or  squid;  the  hand-liners  use  salted  clams  for 
the  first  of  the  season,  but  afterward  usually 
obtain  squid.  The  fish  when  brought  aboard 
the  vessel  are  dressed  and  salted  in  the 
hold.  Upon  arrival  home  they  are  taken  out, 
washed,  and  dried  on  flakes,  or  platforms  of 
wickerwork,  on  the  shore.  The  process  of 
dressing  them  is  reduced  to  system,  and  ia  per- 
formed with  great  rapidity.  The  throater, 
usually  a  boy,  cuts  the  throat  and  rips  them 
open ;  the  header  removes  the  entrails  and  the 
head;  the  splitter  splits  the  fish,  removing  a 
portion  of  the  backbone ;  while  the  Salter  piles 
them  in  tiers  and  sprinkles  them  with  salt. 
There  are  two  principal  metiiods  of  employing 
the  crew.  Under  one  system,  a  porrion  of 
them,  called  sharesmen,  take  the  risk  of  the 
voyage  and  hire  the  rest  of  the  men.  These 
shares  number  from  one  to  five,  three  or  fonr 
being  the  usual  number.  There  may  be  whole 
shares  or  parts  of  shares,  the  latter  occurring 
when  a  portion  of  the  compensation  is  at  the 
risk  of  Oie  voyage  and  the  rest  is  received  in 
wages.  The  hired  men  receive  from  $150 
to  $250  for  one  fare,  and  from  $200  to 
$300  for  two  fares.  The  cook  is  usually  paid 
from  $50  to  $60  a  month.  In  settling  tht< 
voyage,  as  it  is  termed,  the  skipper  takes  a 
small  proportion  of  the  gross  stock,  generally 
8  per  cent.  The  "  great  general  supplies," 
consisting  of  salt,  batt,  dories,  fishing  tackle, 
&c.,  are  then  deducted;  the  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel nest  draw  one  fourth;  one  eighth  of  what 
remains  is  paid  for  curing  the  fish;  the  pro- 
visions are  then  paid  for ;  and  finally  the  wages 
of  the  hired  men  are  dedocted.  Whatever  is 
still  left  is  divided  among  the  sharesmen,  the 
skipper  drawing  a  share  in  addition  to  his  per- 
centage. With  fair  success,  the  sharesmen  will 
draw  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds, 
though  the  proportion  varies  of  course  accord- 
ding  to  circumstances,  and  they  sometimes  fail 
to  pay  their  expenses.  This  system  is  in  use  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  in  Plymouth,  Marblehead,  and 
Beverly.  By  the  other  method  the  owners 
equip  the  vessel,  and  buy  the  fish  green  upon 
her  arrival,  at  the  market  price  for  the  time 
being.  The  crew  receive  half  the  proceeds, 
paying  only  half  of  the  bdt  bill  and  of  the 
cook's  wages,  haring  loft  about  45  per  cent, 
net,  which  in  vessels  that  nse  trawls  is  gener- 
ally divided  equally,  but  in  the  case  of  those 
tliat  use  hand  lines  is  commonly  shared  among 
the  crew  according  to  their  respective  catch, 
or  on  the  "  own  hook  lay."  Thia  system  is  in 
vogue  in  Gloucester.  The  Maine  fishermen  use 
the  same  method,  but  do  not  sell  their  fish  un- 
til cured.  The  Nova  Scotia  vessels  mostly  use 
trawls.  The  sharesmen,  six  or  eight  in  nnm- 
ber, hire  the  boys  and  ordinary  fishermen,  and 
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ttiyide  the  pi-oceeda  aeoording  to  the  Eyetem 
Inst  described.  The  French  fishermen  leave 
home  with  their  salt,  provisions,  &e.,  in  the 
latt«r  part  of  winter  or  early  spring,  and  come 
directly  to  St.  Pierre,  where  they  equip  for 
Ashing,  generally  making  two  or  three  trips  to 
the  hants  from  that  port.  Their  fishing  sea- 
son extends  from  April  to  October,  Their 
vessels  range  in  size  from  barks  of  300  tons 
to  shallops  of  20  tons.  They  all  use  trawls 
equipped  with  6,000  or  8,000  hooks,  which  are 
set  at  night  and  hauled  in  the  forenoon,  and 
boats  of  sufBcient  size  to  weather  any  ordinary 
gale,  each  manned  with  seven  men.  They  pro- 
cure tlieir  bait  at  St.  Pierre,  nsing  salted  her- 
ring for  the  first  fare  and  eapelin  for  the  other 
two.  A  portion  of  the  fish  is  cured  at  St. 
Pierre,  but  the  greater  part  is  taken  green  to 
France,  and  there  cured.  Some  vessels  from 
Oape  Ood  are  employed  in  fishing  on  the  shoals 
that  lie  along  the  coaat  from  Nantucket  N.  to 
the  extremity  of  the  cape.  They  make  short 
trips,  returning  every  two  or  three  weeks  to 
land  their  fish  and  procure  fresh  bdt.  Many 
boats  are  also  employed  from  the  shore.  Large 
quantities  of  cod  are  brought  in  fresh  to  the 
markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities, 
by  the  numerous  small  vessels  engaged  in  mar- 
ket fishiM.  Ood  fishing  from  Cape  Breton  and 
NewfouadlaQd  is  pursued  almost  exoloEavely 
in  boats  from  the  shore.  The  smallest  of  the 
fish,  instead  of  being  dried,  are  sometimes  pre- 
served in  pickle  and  sold  hy  the  baiTel.  The 
dried  fish  are  sold  by  the  quintal  of  112  lbs. 
Codfish  are  sometimes  cured  by  iieing  kept  in 
a  pile  for  two  or  three  months  after  salting,  in 
a  dark  room,  covered  with  salt  grass  or  the 
like,  after  which  they  are  opened,  and  again 
piled  in  a  compact  mass  for  abont  the  same 
length  of  tune.  They  are  then  known  as  dun- 
fish,  from  tlieir  color,  and  are  highly  esteemed. 
Of  the  fish  caught  on  the  banks  with  hand 
lines  previous  to  the  first  of  July,  it  takes 
about  50  to  make  a  quintal  of  dried  fish ;  after 
that  date  30  will  yield  a  quintal.  Fish  oanght 
with  trawls  average  86  to  the  quintal  through- 
out the  year.  The  livers  are  preserved,  and 
the  oil  obtained  from  them  is  valnable  as  a  medi' 
cine   in  pulmonary  complaints.     The  tongues 
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and  sounds  are  also  frequently  preserved  in 
pickle.  From  the  sounds,  prepared  and  dried, 
isinglass  is  obtained, — Accordiug  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1870,  the  product  of  the 
American  fishery  for  that  year  was  669,982 
quintals  of  cod,  of  which  28,484  quintals  be- 
longed to  Oonneoticut,  ^9,373  to  Mmne,  481,- 
135  to  Massachusetts,  and  1,000  to  Washington 
territory.  In  that  year  94,750  quintals  were 
caught  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  brought  mostly 
into  San  Francisco.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  18T1,  there  were  entered  in  the  various 
customs  districts  658,756  quintals  of  cured  ood 
(prodttctof  domestic  fishery),  valued  at  $S,  747,- 
535 ;  oil,  other  than  whale  (chiefly  cod-liver), 
729,658  gallons,  valued  at  $420,146.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1872,  there  were  entered 
737,487  quintals,  valued  at  $3,194,386,  and 
1,437,343  gallons  of  oil,  valued  ut  $508,403. 
These  figures  do  not  include  large  quantities  of 
ood  brought  in  by  aoasters,  fishing  smacks,  &c., 
not  maldng  entry  at  the  cnstoin  houses,  of 
which  tliere  are  no  trustworthy  statistics.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  United  States  employed 
in  the  cod  fishery  is  from  13,000  to  15,000.  The 
government,  regarding  the  cod  finery  as  a 
nursery  of  seamen  for  the  navy,  by  the  acts  of 
1813  and  1819,  offered  a  certain  sum  per  ton 
as  bounty  to  vessels  engaged  in  tlie  bu^ness. 
The  payment  of  bounties  was  diseontinoed  by 
the  act  of  Jnly  28,  1866,  to  which  time  abont 
$16,000,000  had  been  expended ;  but  the  duties 
on  imported  salt  used  in  curing  fish  are  remit- 
ted. The  product  of  the  British  American 
fishery  for  1869  was  as  follows!  province  of 
Quebec,  136,774  quintals  of  cod,  valued  at 
$410,322 ;  108,018  gallons  of  oil,  worth  $51,- 
509;  and  287  barrels  of  tongues  and  sounds, 
value  $2,009 ;  New  Brunswick,  17,934  quintals 
of  cured  cod;  Nova  Scotia,  855,638  quintals; 
Prince  Edward  island,  value  of  cod,  &c.,  ob- 
tained, $39,893 ;  Newfoundland,  exports  of 
cod,  1,204,086  quintals,  valued  at  $5,514,040; 
1,224,468  gallons  of  cod-liver  oil,  value  $978,- 
425  ;  964  barrels  of  cod  roes,  worth  $3,615, 
The  number  of  men  in  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land engaged  in  ood  fishing  is  from  40,000  to 
60,000.  The  product  of  the  French  fishery 
from  1863  to  1868  was  as  follows: 
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Of  the  ood  obtfdned  in  1868,  all  but  about  I  by  way  of  bounty  for  the  encouragement  of 
3,000  quintals  was  from  the  Newfoundland  and  cod  fishing,  a  premium  being  paid  as  well  upon 
Iceland  fisheries  known  as  la  granie  picJie.  the  export  of  the  fish  -as  npon  the  vessels  en- 
Tbe  value  of  the  green  and  dry  fish  in  1868  gaged  in  the  business.  The  following  table 
was  $3,331,917 ;  of  the  oil,  $504,647.  A  quin-  exhibits  the  number  of  vessels  and  men  engaged 
tal  of  oil  is  equivalent  to  about  13  gallons.  I  in  the  fishery,  the  exports  of  cod,  and  the 
The  French  government  has  spent  large  sums  1  bounty  paid,  from  1863  to  1868 : 
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The  aggregate  tonnage  in  1863  was  aboat 
80,000.  The  prinotpal  fishing  ports  are  Dun- 
kirk, Bordeanz,  Cette,  La  Rochelle,  Uarseilles, 
Granville,  St,  Servan,  St.  Malo,  Boulc^ne, 
Paimpolj  and  GravoUnes. — The  cod  fishery  of 
the  British  islands  is  important,  and  is  pnTsaed 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys,  off  the  shores  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  Lincoln,  and  around  the  Do^er  bank. 
The  catch  of  the  English  coast  is  mostly  taken 
iresh  to  the  London  market.  The  returns  are 
imperfect,  hut,  so  far  as  reported  to  the  officers 
of  the  fishery  hoard,  the  product  of  eured  cod, 
ling,  and  hako  in  1870  for  Scotland  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  145,389  quintals  of  dried  and 
9,945  barrels  of  pickled  flsh.  In  1870, 277  vessels 
were  employed  in  cod  fishing  in  Belgium,  and 
obtained  80,604  quintals ;  the  product  for  1868 
was  63,782  quintals.  The  most  imporaut  Euro- 
pean fisheries  are  those  of  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way. In  Iceland  the  most  produotive  cod  fish- 
ing commences  in  February  or  March,  and  con- 
tmues  till  May  or  June.  In  that  island  and 
Faroe  from  '75  to  100  deck  boats  and  from 
4,000  to  5,000  open  boats,  manned  by  10,000 
to  15,000  men,  are  employed.  The  annual 
product  is  about  100,000  quintals,  of  which 
20,000  go  to  Denmark,  50,000  to  Spain,  Italy, 
&c.,  and  the  remainder  is  consumed  by  the 
islanders.  In  1863,  an  abundant  year,  69,128 
quintals  of  "  clipfish  "  (dried  salted  cod),  and 
6,635  of  "stockfish"  (dried  unaalted  cod), 
8,557  barrels  of  liver  oil,  and  1,489  of  roes 
were  exported  from  Iceland;  in  1865  the  ex- 
ports were  only  22,03fl  qnintals  of  clipfish 
and  313  of  stockfish ;  in  1869,  49,819  quintals 
of  clipfish,  3,954  of  stockfish,  S77  barrels  of 
roes,  and  7,744  of  liver  oil.  The  Norwegian 
cod  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  W. 
and  N.  shore  of  the  country,  particularly  near 
the  Loffoden  islands,  and  commences  in  Decem- 
ber ;  the  best  months  are  January  and  February. 
In  1866,  5,723  boats  and  25,756  men  were  em- 
ployed. The  esporta  for  1865  were  490,844 
quintals  of  clipfish,  333,398  of  stockflsh,  33,771 
barrels  of  cod,  37,941  of  roes,  and  1,896,849 
gallons  of  liver  oil.  The  roes  are  principally  used 
as  bait  for  sardines.  Beeides  the  exports  enume- 
rated, it  is  estimated  that  from  300,000  to  SOO,- 
000  quintals  are  annually  bartered  to  the  Ens- 
rian  traders  of  the  White  sea.  In  1871,  18,- 
600,000  cod  were  caught  in  the  Lofi'oden  fish- 


ery, yieldmg  428,214  quintalH  of  flsh,  25,000 
barrels  of  roes,  and  31,000  of  oil.  The  other 
principal  fishery,  that  of  Finmark,  produced 
12,500,000  cod.  The  exports  were  valued  at 
about  16.000,000.     (See  FisHKBiie.) 

CODDDieTON,  WUIlam,  founder  of  the  colony 
of  fihode  Island,  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
in  1601,  died  Nov.  1,  1678.  He  arrived  by  the 
ship  Arabella  at  Salem  in  1630,  as  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts  appointed  by  the 
crown.  For  some  years  he  exercised  his  judi- 
cial functions,  traded  as  a  merchant  in  Boston, 
and  accumulated  considerable  real  estate  at 
Braintrce.  In  16S6,  when  Winthrop  super- 
seded Vane  as  governor,  Ooddington's  name 
was  dropped  from  the  roll,  but  the  freemen  on 
the  following  day  testified  their  approval  of  his 
course  by  sending  him  and  Vane  as  their  depu- 
ties to  the  court.  When  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was 
tried,  duringtheAntinomian  controversy,  Ood- 
dington  undertook  her  defence  against  Win- 
throp and  his  party.  He  also  opposed  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  ease  of  Wheelwright  and  others, 
but  unsuccessfully.  Becoming  wearied  of  op- 
poation,  he  removed  with  18  others  (April  26, 
1638)  to  the  island  of  Aquidneck,  now  Rhode 
Island,  having  drawn  up  and  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  found  a  colony  which  should  be  "judged 
andguided  by  the  absolute  laws  of  Christ."  This 
being  found  too  vague  for  actual  requirements, 
Coddington  was  elected  judge,  with  a  council 
of  three  elders,  who  were  eigoined  by  a  vote 
of  the  freemen  to  he  guided  by  God's  laws. 
This  arrangement  was  further  modified,  March 
12,  1640,  by  the  election  of  Coddington  as  gov- 
ernor, with  a  lieutenant  governor  and  four  as- 
sistants. He  continued  in  office  seven  years, 
until  a  charter  was  obtained  and  the  island  in- 
corporated with  the  Providence  plantations. 
In  1648  he  was  again  offered  the  governor- 
ship, but  declined  it  in  consequence  of  a  snit 
ho  was  engaged  in.  respecting  lands.  Hav- 
ing made  a  voyage  to  England  in  1651,  he 
returned  with  a  commission  as  governor  of 
Aquidneck  island,  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
colony;  but  the  people  being  alarmed  at  the 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  nomination  of 
their  rulers,  he  resigned.  From  this  time  he 
withdrew  from  public  aff^s  till  1674-'6,  when 
he  once  more  accepted  the  governorship.  Cod- 
dington, alter  his  settlement  in  Rhode  Island, 
adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Quakers. 
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